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MARRIAGE 
MARRIAGE. The topics-which this subject 


presents to our consideration in connection with 
diblical literature may be most conveniently ar- 
ranged under the following five heads: — 


I. Its origin and history. 

1. The conditions under which 
legally effected. 

The modes by which it was effected. 

The social and domestic relations of married 
life. 

V. The typical and allegorical references to 

marriage. 


it could be 


EIT, 
ΙΝ. 


I. The institution of marriage is founded on the 
requirements of man’s nature, and dates from the 
time of his original creation. It may be said to 
have been ordained by God, in as far as man’s 
nature was ordained by Him; but its formal ap- 
pointment was the work of inan, and it has ever 
been in its essence a natural and civil institution, 
though admitting of the infusion of a religious 
element into it. This view of marriage is exhib-| ἢ 
ited in the historical account of its origin in the 
book of Genesis: the peculiar formation of man's 
nature is assigned to the Creator, who, seeing it 
“not gool for man to he alone,’ determined to 
form an “help meet for him ”’ (ii. 18), and accord- 
ingly completed the work by the addition of the | 
female to the male (i. 27). The necessity for this 
step appears from the words used in the declaration | 
of the Divine counsel. Man, as an intellectual and | 
spiritual bemg, would not have been a worthy rep- 
resentative of ‘the Deity on earth, so long as he} 
lived in solitude, or in communion only with beings 
either high above him in the scale of creation, as 
angels, or far beneath him, as the beasts of the 
field. Jt was absolutely necessary, not only for his 
comfort and happiness, but still more for the per- 


« V7JI2, literally, “as over against,” and so  cor- 
responding to.” The renderings, in the A. V. imcet 
for him,” in the LXX. κατ᾽ αὐτόν, ὅμοιος αὐτῷ, and in 
the Vulg. simile sibi, are inadequate. 

δ The LXX. introduces δύο into the text In Gen. ii. 
24. and is followed by the Vulgate. 


CWS and FTN, 
verbal correspondence of these words in our language. 
The Vuigate retains the etymological identity at the 
expense of the sense: © ’rago quoniam de viro.”? The 
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fection of the Divine work, that he should have a 
‘help meet for him,’ or, as the words more 
properly mean, “ the exact counterpart of himself”? 
—a being capable of receiving and reflecting his 
thoughts and affections. No sooner was the forma- 
tion of woman effected, than Adam recognized in 
that act the will of the Creator as to man’s social 
condition, and immediately enunciated the impor- 
tant statement, to which his posterity might refer 
as the charter of marriage in all sneceeding ages, 
“Therefore shall a man Jeave his father and his 
mother, and shall cleave unto his wife: and they 
shall be one flesh” (ii. 24). From these words, 
coupled with the circumstances attendant on the 
formation of the first woman, we may evolve the 
following principles; (1) The unity of man and 
wife, as implied in her being formed out of man, 
and as expressed in the words “one flesh; " (2) 
the indissolubleness of the marriage bond, except 
on the stronvest grounds (comp. Matt. xix. 9); (3) 
monogamy, as the original law of marriage, result- 
ing from there having been but one original cou- 
ple, δ as is forcibly expressed in the subsequent ref- 


erences to this passage by our Lord (“ they deeaiz,” 


Matt. xix. 5), and St. Paul (66 ¢wo shall be one 
flesh,” 1 Cor. vi. 16); (4) the social equality of 
man and wife, as implied in the terms isk and ish- 


shah the one being the exact correlative of the 


other, as well as in the words ‘help meet for 
himy’’ (5) the subordination of the wife to the 
husband, consequent upon her subsequent forma- 
tion (1 Cor. xi. 8,9; 1 Tim. ii. 13); and (6) the 
respective duties of man and wife, as implied in 
the words ‘help meet for him.” 

The introduction of sin into the world modified 
to a certain extent the mutual relations of man and 
wife. As the blame of seduction to sin lay on the 
latter, the condition of subordination was turned 


old Latin term era wonld have been better. Luther 
is more successful with mann and miannin; but even 
this fails to convey the double sense of ishshat as = 
* woman ” and ‘ wife,’ both of which should be pre- 
served, as in the German wid, in order to convey the 
full force of the original. We may here observe that 
ishshah was the only term in ordinary use among the 


Ilebrews for “ wife.”” They oeeasicnally used Savy, 
ah 


as we use *consort,’’ for the wives of kings (Ps. xlv. 
9; Neh. ii. 6; Dan. v. 2). 
3 ) 
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into subjection, and it was said to her of her hus- 
band, “he shall rule over thee’? (Gen. 111. 16.) — 
a sentence which, revarded as a prediction, has been 
strikingly fulfilled in the position assigned to women 
in Oriental countries,¢ but which, regarded as a 
rule of life, is fully sustained by the voice of nature 
and by the teaching of Christianity (1 Cor. xiv. 34; 
Eph. v. 22,23; 1 Tim. ii. 12). The evil effects of 
the fall were soon apparent in the corrupt usages 
of marriage; the unity of the bond was impaired 
by polygamy, which appears to have originated 
among the Cainites (Gen. iv. 19); and its. purity 
was deteriorated by the promiscuous intermarriage 
of the “sons of God’ with the “daughters of 
men,’’ z.e. of the Sethites with the Cainites, in the 
days preceding the flood (Gen. vi. 2). 

In the post-diluvial age the nsages of marriage 
were marked with the simplicity that characterizes 
a patriarchal state of society. The rule of monog- 
amy was reéstablished by the example of Noah 
and his sons (Gen. vii. 13). The early patriarchs 
selected their wives from their own family (Gen. 
xi. 29, xxiv. 4, xxviii. 2), and the necessity for 
doing this on religious grounds superseded the pro- 
hibitions that afterwards held good against such 
marriages on the score of kindred (Gen. xx. 12; 
Ex. vi. 20; comp. Lev. xviii. 9, 12). Polygamy 
prevailed (Gen. ἘΠῚ 4XXVad, 0, τιν Ὁ. XxX. oo, 
28; 1 Chr. vii. 14), but to a great extent divested 
of the degradation which in modern times attaches 
to that practice. In judging of it we must take 
into regard the following considerations: (1) that 
the principle of monogamy was retained, even in 
the practice of polygamy, by the distinction made 
between the chief or original wife and the secondary 
wives, or, as the A. V. terms them, ‘ concubines ” 
—a term which is objectionable, inasmuch as it 
conveys to us the notion of an illicit and unrecog- 
nized position, whereas the secondary wife was 
recarded by the Hebrews as a wife, and her riglits 
were secured by law;® (2) that the motive which 
led to polygamy was that absorbing desire of 
progeny which is prevalent throughout eastern 
countries, and was especially powerful among the 
Hebrews; and (3) that the power of a parent over 
his child, and of a master over his slave (the po- 
testas patria and dominica of the Romans), was 
paramount even in matters of marriage, and led 
in many cases to phases of polygamy that are 
otherwise quite unintelligible, as, for instance, to 
the cases where it was adopted by the husband αἱ 
the request of his wife, under the idea that children 
born to a slave were in the eye of the law the 


ι΄ The relation of the husband to the wife is ex- 


pressed in the [Hebrew term baal (SysR literally 


lord, for husband (Ex. xxi. 8, 22; Deut. xxi. 18; 2 
Sam. xi. 26, etc., etc.). The respectful term used by 


Sarah to Abraham OP alse «my lord,” Gen. xviii. 12; 
comp. 1 K. i. 17,18, Ps. xlv. 11) furnishes St. Peter 
with an illustration of the wife’s proper position (L 
Ῥεῖ. 111. 6). 

b The position of the Hebrew concubine may be com- 
pared with that of the concubine of the early Christian 
Church, the sole distinction between her and the wife 
consisting in this, that the marriage was not in accord- 
ance with the civi/ law: in the eye of the Church the 
marriage was perfectly valid (Bingham, Ant. xi. 5, § 
1 Tt is ead of uotice that the term pilteesh 


Moats im The terms used are either “ wife’? (Deut. 
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children of the mistress ¢ (Gen. xvi. 3, xxx. 4, 9); 
or, ugain, to cases where it was adopted at the 
instance of the father (Gen. xxix. 23, 28; Ex. xxi. 
9,10). It must be allowed that polygamy, thus 
legalized aud systematized, justified to-a certain 
extent by the motive, and entered into, not only 
without offense to, but actually at the suggestion 
of, those who, according to our notions, would feel 
most deeply injured by it, is a very different thing 
from what polygamy w ould be in our own state of 
society. 

Divorce also prevailed in the patriarchal age, 
though but one instance of it is recorded (Gen. xxi. 
11). Of this, again, we must not judge by our 
own standard. Wherev: er marriages are effected by 
the violent exercise of the patria “potestirs, or with- 
out any bond of affection between the parties con- 
cerned, ill-assorted matches must be of frequent 
occurrence, and without the remedy of divorce, in 
such a state of society, we can understand the: 
truth of the Apostles’ remark, that “it is not good 
to marry ”’ (Matt. xix. 10). Hence divorce prevails 
to a great extent in all countries where marriage is 
the result of arbitrary appointment or of purchase: 
we may instance the Arabians (Burekhardt’s Votes, 
1. 111; Layard's Nineveh, i. 357) and the Egyp- 
tians (Lane, i. 235 ff.). From the enactments of 
the Mosaic law we may infer that divorce was 
effected by a mere verbal declaration, as it still is 
in the countries referred to, and great injustice was 
thus committed towards the wives. 

The Mosaic law aimed at mitigating rather than 
removing evils which were inseparable from the 
state of society in that day. Its enactments were 
directed (1) to the discouragement of polygamy; 
(2) to obviate the injustice frequently consequent 
upon the exercise of the rights of a father or a 
master; (3) to bring divorce under some restric- 
tion; and (4) to enforce purity of life during the 
maintenance of the matrimonial bond. The first 
of these objects was forwarded by the following 
enactments: the prohibition imposed npon kings 
against multiplying @ wives (Deut. xvii. 17); the 
prohibition against marrying two sisters together 
(Lev. xviii. 18); the assertion of the matrimonial 
rights of each wife (x. xxi. 10, 11); the slur cast 
upon the eunuch state, which has been ever regarded 
as indispensable to a system of polygamy (Deut. 
xxiii. 1); and the ritual observances entailed on a 
man by the duty of marriage (Ley. xv. 18). The 
second object was attained by the humane regula- 
tions relative to a captive whom a man might wish 
to marry (Deut. xxi. 10-14), to a purchased wife ¢ 


xxi. 15) or “maid-servant”’ (Ex. xxi. 7); the latter 
applying to a purchased wife. 

ce The language in 1 Chr. ii. 18, “ these are her sons,” 
following on the mention of his two wives, admits of 
an interpretation on this ground. 

d The Talmudists practically set aside this prohibi- 
tion, (1) by explaining the word “multiply” of an 


jnordinate number; and (2) by treating the motive for 


it, ‘that his heart turn not away,” as a matter of dis- 
cretion. They considered eighteen the maximum to 
be allowed a king (Selden, Uz. Ebr. i. 8). It is note- 
worthy that the high-priest himself authorizes bigamy 
in the ease of king Joash (2 Chr. xxiv. 3). 

e The regulations in Ex. xxi. 7-11 deserve a detailed 
notice, as exhibiting the extent to which the power of 
the head of a family might be earried. It must be 
premised that the maiden was born of Hebrew parents, 
was under age at the time of her sale (otherwise her 
father would have no power to sell), and that the 
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(Ex. xxi. 7-11), and to a slave who either was mar- 
ried at the time of their purchase, or who, having 
since received a wife@ at the hands of his master, 
was unwilling to be parted from her (Ex. xxi. 2-6), 
and, lastly, by the law relating to the legal distri- 
bution of property among the children of the ditfer- 
ent wives (Deut. xxi. 15-- 17). The third object 
was effected by rendering divorce a formal proceed- 
ing, not to be done by word of mouth as heretofore, 
fab by a “bill of divoreement”’ (Deut. xxiv. 1), 
which would generally demand time and the inter- 
vention of a third party, thus rendering divorce a 
less easy process, and furnishing the wife, in the 
event of its being carried out, with a legal evidence 
of her marriageability: we may also notice that 
Moses wholly prohibited divorce in case the wife 
had been seduced prior to marriage (Deut. xxii. 29), 
or her ehastity had been groundlessly impugned 
(Deut. xxii. 19). The fourth object forms the sub- 
ject of one of the ten commandments (ἔχ. xx. I4), 
any violation of which was punishable with death 
(Lev. xx. 10; Dent. xxii. 22), even in the case of 
a betrothed person (Deut. xxii. 23, 24). 

The practical results of these regulations may 
have beeu very salutary, but on this point we have 
but small opportunities of judging. The usages 
themselves, to which we have referred, remained in 
full force to a‘ late period. We have instances of 
the arbitrary exercise of the paternal authority in 
ie cases of Achsah (J udg. 1. 12), Ibzan (Judy. xii. 

9), Samson (Judg. xiv. 20, xv. 2), and Michal (1 
Sam. xvii. 25). The case of Abishag, and ane 
language of Adonijah in reference to her (1 Κα. i. 2, 
ii. 17), prove that a servant was still completely at 
the disposal of his or her master, Polygamy also 
prevailed, as we are expressly informed in reference 
to Gideon (Judg. viii. 30), Elkanah (1 Sam. i. 2), 
Saul (2 Sam. xii. 8), David (2 Sam. v. 13), Solo- 
mon (1 K. xi. 3), the sons of Issachar (1 Chr. vii. 
4), Shaharaim (1 Chr. vil. 8, 9), Rehoboam (2 
Chr. xi. 21), Abijah (2 Chr. xiii. 21), and Joash 
(2 Chr. xxiv. 3); and as we may also infer from 
the number of children in the cases of Jair, [bzan, 
and Abdon (Judg. x. 4, xii. 9, 14). It does not, 
however, follow that it was the general practice of 
the country: the inconveniences attendant on polyg- 
amy in small houses or with scanty incomes are 


cbhject of the purehase was that when arrived at 
puberty she should become the wife of her master, as 
is implied in the difference in the law relating to her 
(Ex. xxi. 7), and to a slave purchased for ordinary 
work (Deut. xv. 12-17), as well as in the term amah, 
 mnaid-servant,’? which is elsewhere used convertibly 
with ‘‘coneubine” (Judg. ix. 18; eomp. viii. 81). With 
regard to such it is enacted (1) that she is not to go 
out as the men-servants ” (7. e. be freed after six years’ 
service, or in the year of jubilee), on the understand- 
iug that her master either already has made, or intends 
to make her his wife (ver. 7); (2) but, if he has no 
such intention, he is not entitled to retain her in the 
event of any other person of the Israelites being will- 
ing to purchase her ot him for the same purpose (ver. 
8); (3) he might, however, assign her to his son, and 
in this case she was to be treated as a daughter and 
not as a slave (ver. 9); (4) if either he or his son, hav- 
ing married her, took another wife, she was still to be 
treated as a wife in all respeets (ver. 10); and, lastly, 
if neither of the three contingencies tool place, ἢ. 6. 
if he neither married her himself, nor gave her to 
his son, nor had her redeemed, then the maiden was 
to become absolutely free without waiting for the ex- 
piration of the six years or for the year of jubilee 
(ver. 11). 
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so great as to put a serious bar to its general 
adoption,? and hence in modern countries where 
it is fully established the practice is LEE to 
oe aed few (Niebuhr, Voyage, p. 65; Lane, 

239). The same rule holds good with regard to 
Biter times: the discomforts of polygamy are 
exhibited in the jealousies between the wives of 
Abraham (Gen. xvi. 6), and of Elkanah (1 Sam. i. 
6); and the cases cited above rather lead to the 
inference that it was confined to the wealthy. 
Meanwhile it may be noted that the theory of 
monogamy was retained and comes prominently 
forward in the pictures of domestic bliss portrayed 
in the poetical writings of this period (Ps. exxvill. 
3; Vrov. v. 18, xvilll 22, xix. 14, xxxi. 10-29; Eccl. 
ix. 9). The sanctity of the marriage-bond was 
but too frequently violated, as appears from the 
frequent allusions to the “ strange woman”? in the 
book of Proverbs (ii. 16, v. 20, &e.), and in the 
denunciations of the prophets against the prev- 
alence of adultery (Jer. ν. 8; Ez. xviii. 11, xxi 
iL): 

In the post-Babylonian period monogamy appears 
to have become more prevalent than at any pre- 
vious time: indeed we have no instance of polyg- 
amy during this period on record in the Bible, all 
marriages noticed being with single wives (Tob. 

.9, ii. 11; Susan. vv. 29, 63; Matt. xviii. 25; Luke 
7 ὃ: Acts v. 1): During the same period the 
theory of monogamy is set forth in Ecclus. xxvi. 
[-27. The practice of polygamy nevertheless still 
existed;¢ Herod the Great had no Jess than nine 
wives at one time (Joseph. Ang. xvii. 1, § 3); thé Tal- 
mudists frequently assume it as : well-known fact 
(e. g. Ketub. 10, ὃ 1; Yebam. 1, § 1); and the 
early Christian Hire in their comments on 1 
Tim. iii. 2, explain it of polygamy in terms which 
leave no doubt as to the fact of its prevalence in 
the Apostolic age. The abuse of divorce continued 
unabated (J oseph. Vit. § 76); and under the Asmo- 
nan dynasty the right was assumed by the wife as 
against her husband, an innovation which is attrib- 
uted to Salome by Josephus (Ant. xv. 7, § 10): 
but which appears to have been prevalent in the 
Apostolic age, if we may judge from passages where 
the language implies that the act emanated from 
the wife (Mark x. 12; 1 Cor. vii. 11), as well as 


a In this case we must assume that the wife assigned 
was a non-Israclitish slave ; otherwise, the wife would, 
as a matter of course, be freed along with her hus- 
band in the year of jubilee. In this case the wife 
and children would be the absolute property of the 
master, and the position of the wife would be analo- 
gous to that of the Roman contubernalis, who was net 
supposed eapable of any connubium. The issue of 
such a marriage would remain slayes in aecordance 
with the maxim of the Talmudists, that the child is 
liable to its mother’s disqualification (Aiddush. 3, ὃ 
12). Josephus (Ant. iv. 8, § 28) states that in the year 
of jubilee the slave, having married during service, 
carried off his wife and children with him: this, how 
ever, may refer to an Israelite maid-servant. 

6 The Talmudists limited polygamists to four wives. 
The same number was adopted by Mohammed in the 
Koran, and still forms the rule among his followers 
(Niebuhr, Voyage, p. 62). 

6 Miehaelis (Laws of Moses, iii. 5, ὃ. 95) asserts that 
polygamy ceased entirely after the return from the 
Captivity ; Selden, on the other hand, that polygamy 
prevailed among the Jews until the time of Honorius 
and Arcadius (circ. A. p. 400), when it was prohibited 
by an imperial edict (Ux. Ebr. i. 9). 
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from some of the comments of the early writers on 
1 Tim. v. 9. Our Lord and his Apostles reéstab- 
lished the integrity and sanctity of the marriage 
bond by the following measures: (1) by the con- 
firmation of the original charter of marriage as the 
basis on which all regulations were to be framed 
(Matt. xix. 4, 5); (2) by the restriction of divorce 
to the case of fornication, and the prohibition of 
re-marriage in all persons divorced on improper 
srounds (Matt. v. 32, xix. 9; Rom. vii. 3; 1 Cor. 
vii. 10, 11); and (3) by the enforcement of moral 
purity generally (Heb. xiii. 4, &c.), and especially 
by the formal condemnation of fornication,“ which 
appears to have been classed among acts morally 
indifferent (ἀδιάφορα) by a certain party in the 
Church (Acts xv. 20). 

Shortly before the Christian era an important 
change took place in the views entertained on the 
question of marriage as affecting the spiritual and 
intellectual parts of man’s nature. 
the Old Testament period marriage was regarded 
as the indispensable duty of every nan, nor was it 
surmised that there existed in it any drawback to 
the attainment of the highest degree ‘of holiness. 
In the interval that elapsed between the Old and, 
New Testament periods, a spirit of asceticism had 
been evolved, probably in antagonism to the foreign 
notions with which the Jews were brought into 
close and painful contact. 
first to propound any doubts as to the propriety of 
marriage: some of them avoided it altogether, others 
availed themselves of it under restrictions (Joseph. 
8. J. ii. 8, 88. 2, 13). Similar views were adopted 
by the Therapeutx, and at a later period by the 
Gnosties (Burton’s Lectures, i. 214); thence they 
passed into the Christian Church, forming one of 
the distinctive tenets of the Encratites (Burton, ii. 
161), and finally developing into the system of 
monachism. The philosophical tenets on which the 
prohibition of marriage was based are geuerally 
sondemned in Col. ii. 16-23, and specifically in 
1 Tim. iv. 3. The general propriety of marriage 
is enforced on numerous occasions, and abstinence 
from it is commended only in cases where it was 
rendered expedient hy the calls of duty (Matt. xix. 
12; 1 Cor. vii. 8, 36). With regard to re-marriage 
after the death of one of the parties, the Jews, in 
common with other nations, regarded abstinence 
from it, particnlarly in the case of a widow, laud- 
able, and a sien of holiness (Luke ii. 36, 37; Joseph. 
Ant. xvii. 13, § 4, xviii. 6, § 6); but it is clear 
from the example of Josephus (Vit. § 76) that 
there was no prohibition even in the case of a 
priest. In the Apostolic Church re-marriage was 
regarded as occasionally undesirable (1 Cor. vii. 40), 
and as an absolute disqualification for holy func- 
tions, whether in a nian or woman (1 ‘Tim. iii. 2, 
12, ν. 9): at the same time it is recommended in 
the case of young widows (1 Tim. v. 14). 

11. Vhe conditions of legal marriage are decided 
hy the prohibitions which the law of any country 
inijposes upon its citizens. In the Hebrew com- 


a The term πορνεία is occasionally used in a broad 
sense to inclnde both aclultery (Matt. v. 82) and incest 
(1 Cor. v. 1). In the deeree of the Council of Jeru- 
salem it mnst be regarded in its usual and restricted 
sense. 

b The act of marriage with ἃ foreigner is described 


in the Hebrew by a special term, chatan (Ὁ 77), 
ἜΝ 
expressive of the affinity thus produced, as appears 


‘Throughout 


The Essenes were the 
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monwealth these prohibitions were of two kinds, 
according as they regulated marriage, (i.) between 
an Israelite and a non-Israelite, and (ii.) between 
an Israclite and one of his own community. 

i. The prohibitions relating to foreigners were 
based on that instinctive feeling of exclusiveness, 
which forms one of the bonds of every social body, 
and which prevails with peculiar strength in a rude 
state of society. In all political bodies the right 
of marriage (jus connubiz) becomes in some form 
or other a constituent element of citizenship, and, 
even where its nature and limits are not defined by 
legal enactnient, it is supported with rigor by the 
force of public opinion. The feeling of aversion 
against intermarriage with foreigners ‘becomes more 
intense, when distinctions of religious creed super- 
vene on those of blood and language; and hence 
we should naturally expect to find it more than 
usually strong in the Hebrews, who were endowed 
with a peculiar position, and were separated from 
surrounding nations by a sharp line of demarcation. 
The warnings of past history and the examples of 
the patriarchs came in support of natural feeling: 
on the one hand, the evil effects of intermarriage 
with aliens were exhibited in the overwhelming 
sinfulness au the generation destroyed by the flood 
(Gen. vi. 2-13): on the other hand, there were the 
examples of the patriarchs Abrgham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, marrying from among their own kindred 
(Gen. xx. 12, xxiv. 3, &e., χχυ. 9), ἀρ ἢ 680}} 
of the .two latter cases there is a contrast between 
these carefully-sought unions and those of the re- 
jected sons Ishmael, who married an Egyptian 
(Gen. xxi. 21), and Esau, whose marriages with 
Hittite women were “a grief of mind’ to his 
parents (Gen. xxvi. 34, 35). The marriages of 
Joseph with an Kgyptian (Gen. xli. 45), of Manas- 
sch with a Syrian secondary wife (1 Chr. vii. 14; 
comp. Gen. xlvi. 20, LXX.), and of Moses with a 
Midianitish woman in the first instance (Ex. ti. 21), 
aud afterwards with a Cushite or Ethiopian woman 
(Num. xii. 1), were of an exceptional nature, and 
yet the last was the cause of great dissatisfaction. 
A far greater objection was entertained against the 
marriage of an Israelitish woman with a man of 
another tribe, as illustrated by the narrative of 
Shechem’s proposals for Dinah, the ostensible 
ground of their rejection being the difference in 
religious observances, that Shechem and his coun- 
trymen were uncircumcised (Gen. Xxxiv. 14). 

The only distinct prohibition in the Mosaic law 
refers to the Canaanites, with whom the Israelites 
were not to marry > on pe ground ae it would 


3, 4) —a result ones acta cesta shortly 
after their settlement in the Promised Land (Judg. 
iii. 6, 7). But beyond this, the legal disabilities 
to which the Ammonites and Moabites were sub- 
jected (Deut. xxiii. 3) acted as a virtnal bar to 
intermarriage with them, totally preventing (ac- 
cording to the interpretation which the Jews them- 
selves put upon that passage) the marriage of 


from the cognate terms, chatan, choten, and choteneh, 
for “son-in-law.” ‘ father-in-law,” and * mother-in- 
law.?? It is used in Gen. xxxiv. 9; Deut. vii. 3; Josh. 
xxiii. 12; 1 1. ili. 1; Ezr. ix. 14; and metaphorically 
in 2 Chr. xviii. 1. The same idea comes prominently 
forward in the term chatan in Ex. iv. 26, where it is 
used of the affinity produced by the rite of circumcision 
between Jehovah and the child. 
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Israelitish women with Moabites, but permitting 
that of Israelites with Moabite women, such as that 
of Mahlon with Ruth. The prohibition against 
marriages with the Edomites or gyptians was less 
stringent, as a male of those nations received the 
rigbt of marriage on his admission to the full 
citizenship in the third generation of proselytism 
(Deut. xxiii. 7, 8). There were thus three grades 
of prohibition —total in regard to the Canaanites 
on either side; total on the side of the males in 
regard to the Ammonites and Moabites; and tem- 
porary on the side of the males in regard of the 
Edomites and Egyptians, marriages with females 
in the two latter instances being regarded as legal 
(Selden, de Jus. Nat. cap. 14). Marriages between 
Israelite women and proselyted foreigners were at 
all times of rare occurrenee, and are noticed in the 
Lible, as though they were of an exceptional nature, 
such as that of an Egyptian and an Israelitish 
woman (Ley. xxiv. 10), of Abigail and Jether the 
Ishmeelite, contracted probably when Jesse’s family 
was sojourning in Moab (1 Chr. ii. 17), of Sheshan‘s 
daughter and an Egyptian, who was staying in his 
house (1 Chr. ii. 35), and of a Naphthalite woman 
and a Tyrian, living in adjaeent districts (1 KK. vii. 
14). In the reverse case, namely, the marriage 
of Israelites with foreign women, it is, of eourse, 
highly probable that the wives became proselytes 
after their marriage, as instanced in the case of 
tuth (i. 16); but this was by no means invariably 
the case. On the contrary we find that the Kgyp- 
tian wife of Solomon (1 K. xi. 4), and the Pheeni- 
cian wife of Ahab (1 K. xvi. 31), retained their 
idolatrous practices and introduced them into their 
adopted countries. Proselytism does not therefore 
appear to have been a sive gud non in the case of a 
wife, though it was so in the ease of a husband: 
the total silence of the Law as to any such condition 
in regard to a captive, whom an Israelite might 
wish to marry, must be regarded as evidence of the 
reverse (Deut. xxi. 10-L[4), nor have the refinements 
of Rabbinical writers on that passage succeeded in 
establishing the neeessity of proselytism. ‘The op- 
position of Samson's parents to his marriage with 
a Philistine woman (Judg. xiv. 3) leads to the same 
conclusion. So long as such unions were of merely 
oceasional occurrence no veto was plaeed upon them 
by public authority; but, when after the return 
from the Babylonish Captivity the Jews contracted 
marriages with the heathen inhabitants of Palestine 


α The term ἑτεροζυγοῦντες (A. V. unequally yoked 
with 57), has no special reference to marriage : its mean- 
ing is shown in the cognate term érepdguyos (Lev. xix. 
19; A. V. “of a diverse kind’). It is, hawever, cor- 
rectly connected in the A. V. with the notiou of a 
yoke,” as expluined by Uesychins, οἱ μὴ σνζυγοῦντες, 
and not with that of a “ balance,’’ as Theophylact. 


δ WDD. 

e Cognate words appear in Rabbinical writers, sig- 
nifying (1) to spin or weave; (2) to be corrupt, as an 
addled ere ; (9) to ripen. The important point to be 
observed is that the word does not betoken bastardy 
in our sense of the term, but simply the progeny ofa 
mixed marriage of a Jew and a foreigner. It may be 
with a special reference to this word that the Jews 
boasted that they were not born ‘of fornication ”’ 
(ἐκ πορνείας, John viii. 41), implying that there was 
no admixture of foreign blood, or consequently of 
s:oreign idolatries, in themselves. 


d The Hebrew expression wa “ΝΣ (A. Va 
"near of kin’) is generally regarded as applying to 


of the Jewish nation in his day. 
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in so wholesale a manner as to endanger their 
national existence, the practice was severely con- 
demned (zr. ix. 2, x. 2), and the law of positive 
prohibition originally pronounced only against the 
Canaanites was extended to the Moabites, AAm- 
monites, and Philistines (Neh. xiii. 23-25). Public 
feeling was theneeforth strongly opposed to foreign 
marriages, and the union of Manasseh with a 
Cuthean led to sneh animosity as to produce the 
wreat national schism, whieh had its focus in the 
temple on Mount Gerizim (Joseph. At. αὶ δι oe 
A no less signal instance of the same feeling is 
exhibited in the cases of Joseph (Ant. xii. 4, § 6) 
and Anileus (And. xviii. 9, καὶ 5), and is notieed by 
Tacitus (/ist. v. 5) as one of the charaeteristics 
In the N. 'T. no 
special direetions are given on this head, but the 
veneral preeepts of separation between believers and 
inbelievers (2 Cor. vi. 14, 17) @ would apply with 
special force to the ease of marriage; and the per- 
mission to dissolve mixed marriages, eontraeted 
previously to the conversion of one party, at the 
instanee of the unconverted one, eannot but be 
regarded as implying the impropriety of sueh 
unions subsequently to conversion (1 Cor. vii. 12). 

The progeny of illegal marriages between Israel- 
ites and non-Israelites was described under a pe- 
culiar term, aeanzer® (A. V. “ bastard’’?; Deut. 
xxiii. 2), the etymological meaning of which is 
uncertain,¢ but which elearly involves the notion 
of foreigner,’ as in Zech. ix. 6, where the LXX. 
has ἀλλογενεῖς, “strangers.’’ Persons born in 
this way were excluded from full rights of eitizen- 
ship until the tenth generation (Deut. xxiii. 2). 
It follows hence that intermarriage with such per- 
sons was prohibited in the same manner as with 
an Ammonite or Moabite (comp. Mishna, Kiddush 
4, ὃ 1). 

ii. The regulations relative to marriage between 
Israelites and Israelites may be divided into two 
classes: (1) general, and (2) special —the former 
applying to the whole population, the latter to par- 
ticular cases. 

1. The general regulations are based on eonsid- 
erations of relationship. The most important pas- 
sage relating to these is contained in Lev. xviil. 
6-18, wherein we have in the first place a general 
prohibition against marriages between a man and 
the “ fiesh of his flesh,’ ¢ and in the second plaee 


‘special prohibitions¢ against marriage with a 


blood-relationship alone. The etymological sense of 
the term sheer is not decided. By some it is connected 
with shaar, “to remain,” as by Michaelis (Laws of 
Moses, iii. 7, § 2), and in the marginal translation of 
the A. V. “ remainder;” but its ordinary sense of 
τ flesh? is more applicable. Whichever of these two 
we adopt, the idea of blood-relationship evidently at- 
taches to the term from tbe cases in which it is used 
(vv. 12, 18,17; A. V. "near-kinswoman ”’), as well as 
from its use in Lev. xx. 19; Num. xxvii. 11. The 
term basar, literally * flesh ” or “ body.” is also pecu- 
liarly used of blood-relationship (Gen. xxix. 14, xxxvil. 
27; Judg. ix. 2; 2 Sam. v.1; 1 Chr. xi.1). The two 
ternis, sheér basar,‘are used conjointly in Lev. xxv. 49 
as equivalent to mishpachah, “ family.” The term is 
applicable to relationship by affinity, in as far as it 
regurds the blood-relations of a wife. ‘The relation- 
ships specified may be classed under three heads: 
(1) blood-relationships proper in vv. 7-18; (2) the 
wives of blood-relatious in vv. 14-16; (8) the blood 
relations ot the wife in vv. 17, 18. 


e The daughter is omitted; whether as being pre 
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mother, stepmother, sister, or half-sister, whether | previous relationship: it was necessary, however, in 
“born at home or abroad,” @ grand-daughter, aunt, |such a case that the wife as well as the husband, 


whether by consanguinity on either side, or by 
marriage on the father's side, daughter-in-law, 
brother's wife, step-daughter, wife’s mother, step- 
grand-daughter, or wife’s sister during the lifetime 
of the wife.® An exception is subsequently made 
(Deut. xxv. 5) in faver of marriage with a brother's 
wife in the event of his having died childless: to 
this we shall have occasion to refer at length. 
Different degrees of guiltiness attached to the in- 
fringement of these prohibitions, as implied both 
in the different terms¢ applied to the various 
offenses, and in the punishments affixed to them, 
the general penalty being death (Lev. xx. 11-17), 
but in the case of the aunt and the brother’s wife 
childlessness (19-21), involving probably the stain 
of illegitimacy in cases where there was an issue, 
while in the case of the two sisters no penalty is 
stated. 

The moral effect of the prohibitions extended 
beyond cases of forma] marriage to those of illicit 
intercourse, and gave a deeper “dye of guilt to such 
conduct as that of Lot’s danghters (Gen. xix. 33), 
of Reuben in his intercourse with his father’s con- 
enbine (Gen. xxxv. 22), and of Absalom in the 
same act (2 Sam. xvi. 22); and it rendered such 
crimes tokens of the greatest national disgrace (Ez. 
xxii. 11). The Rabbinical writers considered that 
the prohibitions were abrogated in the case of 
proselytes, inasmuch as their change of religion 
was deemed equivalent to a new natural birth, ‘and 
consequently involved the severing of all ties of 


eminently the “flesh of a man’s flesh,” or beeause 
it was thonght unnecessary to mention sueh a eon- 
nection. 

@ The expression “born at home or abroad” has 
been generally understood as equivalent to “in cr out 
of wedlock,” 7. 6. the daughter of a father’s eonenbine ; 
but it may also be regarded as a re-statement of the 
preceding words, and as meaning “one born to the 
father, or mother, in a former marriage’ (comp. Keil, 
Archaol. ii. 55). The distinetion between the eases 
specified in vv. 9 and 11 is not very evident: it prob- 
ably consists in this, that ver. 9 prohibits the union 
of a son of the first marriage with a danghter of the 
second, and ver. 11 that of a son of the seeond with a 
daughter of the first (Keil). On the other hand, 
Knobel (Comin. tn foc.) finds the distinetion in the 
words * wife of thy father” (ver. 11), which aceording 
to him ineludes the smother as well as the stepmother, 
and thus specifically states the fud/ sister, while ver. 9 
is reserved for the half-sister. 

6 'The sense of this verse has been mneh eanvassed, 
in connection with the question of marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister. It has been urged that the 
niarginal translation, ‘one wife to another,” is the 
correct One, and thet the prohibition is really direeted 
against polygamy. The following considerations, how- 
ever, support the rendering of the text. (1.) The writer 
would hardly use the terms rendered τ wife”? and 
sister ’? In a ditferent sense in yer. 18 from that 
which he assigned to them in the previous verses. 
(2.) The usage of the Hebrew language and indeed of 
every language, requires that the expression * one to 
another” should be preeeded by a plural noun. The 


cases in which the expression PION TS TWN 


is ee ee “one to another,” as in Ex. xxvi. 8, 
5, 6, 17, Ez 25, ili. 13, instead of favoring, as has 
ἘΣ ΤῸ ἘΣ Ee the marginal translation, ex- 
hibit the peeuliarity above noted. (3.) The consent 
of the ancient versions is unanimous, including the 
LAX. (γυναῖκα ἐπ᾽ ἀδελφῃ αὐτῆς), the Vulgate (sororem 


should have adopted the Jewish faith. 

The grounds on which these prohibitions were 
enacted are reducible to the following three heads: 
(1) moral propriety; (2) the practices of heathen 
nations; and (3) social convenience. The first of 
these grounds comes prominently forward in the 
expressions by which the various offenses are char- 
acterized, as well as in the general prohibition 
against approaching “the flesh of his flesh.’’ The 
use of such expressions undoubtedly contains an 
appeal to the horror naturals, or that repugnance 
with which man instinctively shrinks from matri- 
monial union with one with whom he is connected 
by the closest ties both of blood and of family 
affection. On this subject we need say no more 
than that there is a difference in kind between 
the affection that binds the members of a family 
together, and that which lies at the bottom of the 
matrimonial bond, and that the amalgamation of 
these affections cannot take place without a serious 
shock to one or the other of the two; hence the 
desirability of drawing a distinct line between the 
provinces of each, by stating definitely where the 
matrimonial affection may legitimately take root. 
The second motive to laying down these prohibi- 
tions was that the Hebrews might be preserved as 
a peculiar people, with institutions distinct from 
those of the Egyptians and Canaanites (Lev. xviii. 
3), as well as of other heathen nations with whom 
they might come in contact. Marriages within the 
proscribed degrees prevailed in many civilized coun- 
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uxoris tu@), the Chaldee, Syriae, ete. (4.) The Jews 
themselves, as shown in the Mishna, and in the works 
of Philo, permitted the marriage. (5.) Polygamy was 
reeognized by the Mosaic Jaw, and eannot eonsequently 
be forbidden in this passage. Another interpretation, 
by whieh the sense of the verse is again altered, is 
effected by attaching the words ‘in her life-time ' Hy 
exclusively to the verb ‘ vex.” The objections to this 
are patent: (1) it is but reasonable to suppose that 
this elause, like the others, would depend on the prin- 
eipal verb; and (2), if this were denied, it would be 
but reasonable to attach it to the #earest (* uncover ’’), 
rather than the more remote seeondary verb ; which 
would be fatal to the sense of the passage. 


5 These terms are —(1.) Zimmah (M3 = A. V. 


*t wiekedness 5), applied to marriage with niother or 
daughter (Lev. xx. 14), with mother-in-law, step- 
daughter, or grand-step-daughter (xviii. 17). The term 
is elsewhere applied to gross violations of decency or 
principle (Lev. xix. 29; Job xxxi. 11; Ez. xvi. 43, 


Xxib Dy (2 ede (San: A. V. confusion ”’), 


applied to marriage with a daughter-in-law (Lev. xx. 
12): it signifies pollution, and is applied to the worst 


kind of defilemeut (Lev. xviii. 23). (3.) Chesed Cie : 
A. V. τ΄ πἸοκο thing”), applied to marriage with a 
sister (Lev. xx. 17): its proper meaning appears to be 


(4.) Niddah {π2: A. V. “an unelean 


thing’), applied to marriage with a brother’s wite 
(Lev. xx. 21): it conveys the notion of tnpurity. 
Miehaclis (Laws of Moses, iii. 7, § 2) asserts that these 
terms have a forensie foree; but there appears to be 
no ground for this. The ee whieh the same au- 
thority propounds (§ 4) as to the reason for the pro- 
hititions, namely, to prevent seduction under tho 
promise of marriage among near relations, is singularly 
inadequate both to the oceasion and to the terms em- 
ployed. 


disgrace. 
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tries in historical times, and were not unusual 
amon the Hebrews themselves in the pre-Mosaic 
age. For instance, marriages with half-sisters by 
the same father were allowed at Athens (Plutarch 
Cim. p. +, Themstoel. p. 32), with half-sisters by the 
same mother at Sparta (Philo, de Spec. Leg. p. 
779), and with full sisters in Egypt (Diod. i. 27) 
and Persia, as illustrated in the well-known in- 
stances of Ptolemy Philadelphus in the former 
(Paus. i. 7, § 1), and Cambyses in the latter coun- 
try (Herod. iii. 31). It was even believed that in 
some nations marriages between a son and _ his 
mother were not unusual (Ov. Met. x. 381; Eurip. 
Androm. p. 174). Among the Hebrews we have 
instances of marriage with a half-sister in the case 
of Abraham (Gen. xx. 12), with an aunt in the case 
of Amram (Ix. vi. 20), and with two sisters at the 
same time in the case of Jacob (Gen. xxix. 26). 
Such cases were justifiable previous to the enact- 
ments of Moses: subsequently to them we have 
no case in the Ὁ. T. of actual marriage within the 
degrees, though the language of Tamar towards 
her half-brother Amnon (2 Sam. xiii. 13) implies 
the possibility of their union with the consent of 
their father.¢ The Herods committed some violent 
breaches of the marriage law. Herod the Great 
married his half-sister (.47/. xvii. 1, § 3); Archelaus 
his brother's widow, who had children (xvii. 13, § 
1); Herod Antipas his brother's wife (xviii. 5, ὃ 1; 
Matt. xiv. 3). In the Christian Church we have 
an instance of marriage with a father’s wife (1 Cor. 
v. 1), which St. Paul characterizes as “fornication”? 
(πορνεία), and visits with the severest condemna- 
tion. The third ground of the prohibitions, social 
convenience, comes forward solely in the case of 
marriage with two sisters simultaneously, the effect 
of which would be to “vex” or wrritate the first 
wife, and produce domestic jars.° 

A remarkable exception to these prohibitions ex- 
isted in favor of marriage with a deceased brother’s 
wife, in the event of his having died childless. 


@ Various attempts have been made to reconcile this 
langnage with the Levitical law. The Rabbinical ex- 
planation was that Tamar’s mother was a heathen at 
the time of her birth, and that the law did not apply 
to such a case. Josephus (Ant. vii. 8, § 1) regarded it 
as @ mere ruse on the part of Tamar to evade Amnon’s 
importunity: but, if the marriage were out of the 
question, she wonld hardly have tried such a poor 
device. Thenius (Comm. in loc.) considers that the 
Levitical prohibitions applied only to cases where a 
disruption of tamily bonds was likely to resnlt, or 
where the motives were of a gross character; au argn- 
ment which would utterly abrogate the authority of 
this and every other absolute law. 


b The expression ἜΠΟΣ, admits of another expla- 


nation, “ to pack together,’ or combine the two in one 
marriage, and thus confound the nature of their rela- 
tionship to one another. This is in one respect a 
preferable meaning, inasmuch as it is not clear why 
two sisters should be more particularly irritated than 
any two not so related. The usage, however. of the 


yognate word ΓΤῸΣ , in 1 Sam. i. 6, favors the sense 


usually given; and in the Mishna my is the 


usual term for the wives of a polygamist (Mishna, 


Yebam. i. § 1). 
σ The Talmudical term for the obligation was yibbQem 


(DADS), from yabam (pany * husband’s brother: ” 


hence the title yebamoth of the treatise in the Mishna 
for the regulation of such marriages. From the same 
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The law which regulates this has been named the 
ἐ Levirate,” ¢ from the Latin deviy, “ brother-in- 
law.” The custom is supposed to have originated 
in that desire of perpetuating a name,@ which pre- 
vails all over the world, but with more than ordi- 
nary force in eastern countries, and preéminently 
among Israelites, who each wished to bear part in 
the promise made to Abraham that “in his seed 
should all nations of the earth be blessed’? (Gen. 
xxvi. 4). The first instance of it occurs in the 
patriarchal period, where Onan is called upon. to 
marry his brother Er's widow (Gen. xxxviii. 8) 
The custom was confirmed by the Mosaic law, 
which decreed that “if brethren (ὃ. e. sons of the 
same father) dwell together (either in one family, 
in one house, or, as the Rabbins explained it, in 
contiguous properties; the first of the three senses 
is probably correct), and one of them die and leave 
no child (Jen, here used in its broad sense, and not 
specifically son ; compare Matt. xxii. 25, μὴ ἔχων 
σπέρμα: Mark xii. 19; Luke xx. 28, ες the 
wife of the dead shall not marry without (¢. e. out 
of the family) unto a stranger (one unconnected by 
ties of relationship); her husband’s brother shall 
go in unto her and take her to him to wife; ’’ not, 
however, without having gone through the usual 
preliminaries of a regular marriage. ‘The first-born 
of this second marriage then succeeded in the name 
of the deceased brother,¢ 2. e. became his legal heir, 
receiving his name (according to Josephus, Aut. iv. 
8, § 23; but compare Ruth i. 2, iv. 17), and his 
property (Deut. xxv. 5, 6). Should the brother 
object to marrying his sister-in-law, he was pub- 
licly to signify his dissent in the presence of the 
authorities of the town, to which the widow re- 
sponded by the significant act of loosing his shoe 
and spitting in his face, or (as the Talmudists 
explained it) on the ground before him ( Vebam. 12, 
§ 6)—the former signifying the transfer of prop- 
erty from one person to anothers (as usual among . 


root comes the term yibbem (83 δὴ: to contract such a 


marriage (Gen. xxxviii. 8). 

d@ The reason here assigned is hardly a satisfactory 
onc. May it not rather have been connected with the 
purchase system, which wonld reduce a wite into the 
position of a chattel or mancipium, and give the sur- 
vivors a reversionary interest in her? This view derives 
some suppert from the statement in [axthausen’s 
Transcaucasia, p. 404, that among the Ossetes, who 
have a Levirate law of their own, in the eveut of none 
of the family marrying the widow, they are entitled 
to a certain sum from any other husband whom she 
may marry. 

e The position of the issne of a Levirate marriage, 
as compared with other branches of the family, is 
exhibited in the case of Tamar, whose son by her 
father-in-law, Judah, became the head of the family, 
and the channel through whom the Messiah was born 
(Gen. xxxviii. 29; Matt. i. 3). 

J The technical term for this act was khalitzah 


(MEIN), from khalatz (V2), “to draw off.” 


It is of frequent occurrence in the treatise Yebamoth, 
where minute directions are given as to the manner 
in which the act was to be perfornied ; ¢. g. that the 
shoe wis to be of Jeather, or a sandal furnished with 
a heel-strap; a felt shoe or a sandal without a strap 
would not do ( Yebam. 12, $§ 1.2). The khatitzah was 
not valid when the person performing it was deaf and 
dumb (ὃ 4), as he conld not learn the precise formula 
Which accompanied the act. The custom is retained 
by the modern Jews, and is minutely deseribed by 
Picart (Cérémonies Religieuses, i. 243). It receives 
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the Indians and old Germans, Keil, Archdol. ii. 66), 
the latter the contempt dne to a man who refused 
to perform his just obligations (Deut. xxv. 7-9: 
Ruth iv. 6-11). In this case it was permitted to 
the next of kin to come forward and to claim both 
the wife and the inheritance. 

The Levirate marriage was not peculiar to the 
Jews; it has been found to exist in many eastern 
countries, particularly in Arabia (Burekhardt’s 
Notes, i, 112; Niebuhr’s Voyage, p. 61), and 
among the tribes of the Caucasus (lHaxthausen’s 
Transcaucasia, p. 403). The Mosaic law brings 
the custom into harmony with the general prohibi- 
tion against marrying a brother's wife by restrict- 
ing it to cases of childlessness; and it further secures 
the marriage bond as founded on affection by re- 
lieving the brother of the obligation whenever he 
was averse to the union, instead of making it com- 
pulsory, as in the case of Onan (Gen. xxxviii. 9). 
One of the resnlts of the Levirate marriage would 
be in certain cases the consolidation of two prop- 
erties in the same family; but this does not appear 
to have been the object contemplated.> 

The Levirate law offered numerous opportunities 
for the exercise of that spirit of casuistry, for which 
the Jewish teachers are so conspicuous. One such 
case is brought forward by the Sadducees for the 
sake of entangling our Lord, and turns upon the 
complications which would arise in the world to 
come (the existence of which the Sadducees sought 
to invalidate) from the circumstance of the same 
woman having been married to several brothers 
(Matt. xxii. 23-30). The Rabbinical solution of 
this difficulty was that the wife would revert to the 
first husband: our Lord on the other hand sub- 
verts the hypothesis on which the ditheulty was 
based, namely, that the material conditions of the 
present life were to be carried on in the world to 
come; and thus He asserts the true character of 
marrizye us a temporary and merely human insti- 
tution. Numerous ditliculties are sugvested, and 
minute regulations laid down by the ‘Talmudical 
writers, the chief authority on the subject being 
the book of the Mishna, entitled Vebamoth. Vrom 
this we gather.the following particulars, as illus- 
trating the working of the law. If a man_ stood 
within the proscribed degrees of relationship in 
reference to his brother's widow, he was exempt 
from the operation of the law (2, § 3), and if he 
were on this or any other account exempt from the 


illustration from the expression used by the modern 
Arabs, in speaking of a repudiated wife, “She was 
my shipper: I have cast her off” (Burckhardt, Notes, 
i. 113). 

@ The variations in the usages of the Levirate mar- 
riage are worthy of notice. Among the Ossetes in 
Georgia the marriage of the wilow takes place if there 
are children, and may he contracted by the father 
as well as the brother of the deceased husband. 1f 
the widow has no children, the widow is purchaseable 
by another busband, as already noticed (Haxthausen, 
pp. 403, 404). In Arabia, the right of marriage js 
extended from the brother’s widow to the cousin. 
Neither in this nor in the case of the brother's widow 
is the marriage compulsory on the part of the woman, 
though in the former the man ean put a veto upon 
any other marriage (Burckhardt, Notes, i. 112, 118). 
Another development ot the Levirate principle may 
perhaps he noticed in the privilege whieh the king 
enjoyed of succeeding to the wives as wel) as the throne 
of his predecessor (2 Sam. xii. 8). Tlence Absalom’s 
public seizure of his father’s wives was not only a 
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obligation to marry one of the widows, he was alsa 
from the obligation to marry any of them (1, § 1): 
it is also implied that it was only necessary for one 
hrother to marry one of the widows, in cases where 
there were several widows left. ‘The marriage was 
not to take place within three months of the hus- 
band’s death (4, § 10). The eldest brother ought 
to perform the duty of marriage; but, on his de- 
clining it, a younger brother might also do it (2, ὃ 
ὃ, Ἐς δ 5). The thalitzah was regarded as involving 
future relationship; so that a man who had received 
it could not marry the widow's relations within the 
prohibited degrees (4, § 7). Special rules are laid 
down for cases where a woman married under a 
false impression as to her husband’s death (10, § 1), 
or where a mistake took place as to whether her 
son or her husband died, first (10, § 3), for in the 
latter case the Levirate law would not apply; and 
again as to the evidence of the husband’s death to 
be produced in certain eases (caps. 15, 16). 

Irom the prohibitions expressed in the Bible, 
others have been deduced hy a process of inferential 
reasoning. Thus the Talmudists added to the 
Levitical relationships several remoter ones, which 
they termed secondary, such as grandmother and 
great-crandmother, great-grandchild, ete.: the only 
points in which they at all touched the Levitical 
degrees were, that they added (1) the wife of the 
father’s wéerine brother under the idea that in the 
text the brother described was only by the same 
father, and (2) the mother's brother's wife, for 
which they had no authority (Selden, Ua. £br. 
i. 2). Considerable differences of opinion have 
arisen as to the extent to which this process of 
reasoning should be carried, and conflicting laws 
have been made in different countries, professedly 
based on the same original authority. It does not 
fall within our province to do more than endeavor 
to point out in what respects and to what exteut 
the Liblical statements bear upon the subject. In 
the first place we must observe that the design of 
the levislator appareutly was to give an exhaustive 
list of prohibitions; for he not only gives exanyples 
of degrees of relationship, but he specifies the pro- 
hibitions in cases which are strictly parallel to each 
other, 6. g., son’s daughter and daughter's dauchter 
(Lev. xviii. 10), wife’s son's daughter and wife's 
daughter's daughter (ver. 17): whereas, had he 
wished only to exhibit the prohibited degree, one 
of these instances would have been sufiicient. In 


breach of morality, but betokened his usurpation of 
the throne (2 Sam. xvi. 22). And so, again, Adonijah’s 
request for the hand of Abishag was regarded by Solo- 
mon as almost equivalent to demanding the throne (1 
IK. 11. 22} 

ὃ The history of Ruth's marriage has led to some 
misconception on this point. Boaz stood to Ruth in 
the position, not of a Levir (for he was only her hus- 
band’s cousin), but of a Gocl, or redeemer in the 
second degree (A. V. * near kinsman.” iii. 9): as sueh, 
he redeemed the inheritance of Naonii, after the refusal 
of the redeemer in the nearest degree, in conformity 
with Ley. xxv. 25. It appeurs to have been customary 
for the redeemer at the same time to marry the heiress, 
but this custom is not founded on any written law. 
The writer of the book of Ruth, according to Selden 
(De Success. cap. 15), confuses the laws relating to the 
Goel and the Levir, as Josephus (Ani. v. 9, § 4) has 
undoubtedly done ; but this is an unnecessary assump 
tion : the custom is one that may well have existed in 
conformity with the spirit of the law of the Levirate 
marriage. 
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the second place it appears certain that he did not 
regard the degree as the text of the prohibition; 
for he establishes a different rule in regard to a 
brother’s widow and a deceased wife’s sister, though 
the dezree of relatiénship is in each case strictly 
parallel. 1 cannot, therefore, in the face of this 
express enactment be argued that Moses designed 
his countrymen to infer that marriage with a niece 
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for the rulers of that country to prohibit marriage 
in reference to it, not on the ground of any ex- 
pressed or implied prohibition in reference to it in 
particular in the book of Levitiens, but on the 
general ground that Moses intended to prohibit 
niarriave amiong near relations. The application 
of such a rule in some cases is clear enough; no 
one could hesitate for a moment to prononnece mar- 


was illegal because that with the aunt was, nor yet | riage with a brother's widow, even in cases where 


that marriage with a mother's brother’s wife was 
ineluded in the prohibition of that with the father’s 
brother’s wife. lor, thongh no explicit statement 
is made as to the legality of these two latter, the 
rule of interpretation casually given to us in the 
first must be held to apply to them also. In the 
third place, it must be assumed that there were 
some tangible and even strong grounds for the dis- 
tinctions noted in the degrees of equal distance; 
and it then becomes a inatter of importance to as- 
certain whether these grounds are of perpetual 
force, or arise ont of a peculiar state of society or 
legislation; if the latter, then it seems justifiable 
to suppose that on the alteration of that state we 
may reenr to the spirit rather than the letter of 
the enactment, and may infer prohibitions which, 
though not existing in the Levitical law, may yet 
be regarded as hased upon it. 

The eases to which these remarks would most 
pointedly apply are marriage with a deceased wife's 
sister, a niece, whether by blood or by marriage, 
and a maternal nnele’s widow. With regard to 


the first and third of these, we may observe that | 


the Hebrews regarded the relationship existing be- 
tween the wife and her husband's family, as of a 


closer nature than that between the hnsband and | 


his wife’s family. ‘To what extent this difference 
was supposed to hold good we have no means of 
judging; but as illustrations of the difference we 
may note (1) that the husband’s brother stood in 
the special relation of /ezvé to his brother's wite, 
and was subject to the law of Levirate marriage in 
consequence; (2) that the nearest relation on the 
husband's side, whether brother, nephew, or cousin, 
stood in the special relation of goé/, or avenger of 
blood to his widow; and (3) that an heiress was 
restricted to a marriage with a relation on her 
father’s side. As no corresponding obligations 
existed in reference to the wite’s or the mother’s 
family, it follows almost as a matter of course that 
the degrce of relationship must have been regarded 
as different in the two eases, and that prohibitions 
might on this aceount be applied to the one, from 
which the other was exempt. When, however, we 
transplant the Levitical regulations from the He- 
brew to any other commonwealth, we are fully war- 
ranted in taking into account the temporary and 
local conditions of relationship in each, and in ex- 
tending the prohibitions to cases where alterations 
in the social or legal condition have taken place. 
The question to be fairly argued, then, is not simply 
Whether iarriave within a certain degree is or is 
not permitted by the Levitieal law, but whether, 
allowing for the altered state of society, mutatis 
mutundis, it appears in conformity with the general 
spirit of that law. The ideas of different nations 
as to relationship differ widely ; and, should it 
happen that in the social system of a certain coun- 
try a relationship is, as a matter of fact, regarded 
as an intimate one, then it is clearly permissible 


@ ¥rom Ez. xliv. 22 it appears that the law relative 
to the marriage of priests was afterwards made more 


the Mosaic law would permit it, as absolutely ilecal 
in the present day: inasmuch as the peeuliar obli- 
gation of the Leris has been abolished. As little 
could we hesitate to extend the prohibition from 
the paternal to the maternal uncle’s widow, now 
that the peculiar differences between relationships 
ou the father's and the mother’s side are abolished. 
With regard to the vexed question of the deceased 
wife’s sister we refrain from expressing an opinion, 
inasmuch as the case is still ἐλ dide ; under the rule 
of interpretation we have already laid down, the 
case stands thus: sueh a marriage is not only not 
prohibited, but actually permitted by the letter of 
the Mosaic Law; but it remains to be argued 
(1) whether the permission was granted under 
peenliar eircumstances; (2) whether those or strictly 
parallel cireumstanees exist in the present day; and 
(3) whether, if they do not exist, the general tenor 
of the Mosaic prohibitions wonld, or would not, 
justify a community in extending the prohibition 
to sueh a relationship on the authority of the Le- 
vitical law. In what has been said on this point, 
it must be borne in mind that we are viewing the 
question simply in its relation to the Levitical law: 
with the other arguments pro and coz bearing on 
it, we have at present nothing to do. With regard 
to the marriage with the niece, we have some difti- 
culty in suggesting any sufficient ground on which 
it was permitted by the Mosaic law. The Rab- 
binieal explanation, that the distinction between 
the annt and the niece was based upon the vespectus 
parenteke, which would not permit the aunt to be 
reduced from her natural seniority, but at the same 
time would not object to the elevation of the niece, 
cannot be regarded as satisfactory; for, though it 
explains to i certain extent the difference hetween 
the two, it places the prohibition of marriage with 
the aunt, and consequently the permission of that 
with the niece, on a wrong basis; for in Ley. xx. 
19 consanguinity, and not vespecetus parentele, is 
stated as the ground of the prohibition. The Jews 
appear to have availed themselves of the privilege 
without. seruple: in the Dible itself, indeed, we 
have but one instance, and that not an undoubted 
one, in the case of Othniel. who was probably the 
brother of Caleb (Josh. xv. 17), and, if so, then the 
uncle of Achsah his wife. Several such marriages 
are noticed by Josephns, as in the case of Joseph, 
the nephew of Onias (Ant. xii. 4, § 6), Herod the 
Great (Ani. xvii. 4, ὃ 3), and Herod Philip (Anz. 
xvill. 5, § 1). But on whatever ground they were 
formerly permitted, there can be no question as to 
the propriety of prohibiting them in the present day. 

2. Among the special prohibitions we have to 
notice the following. (1.) The high-priest was for- 
bidden to marry any except a virgin selected from 
his own people, 2. e. an Israelite (Ley. xxi. 13, 14). 
Ile was thus exempt from the action of the Levirate 
law. (2.) The priests were less restricted in their 
choice“; they were only prohibited from marrying 


rigid; they could marry only maidens of Israelitish 
origin or the wido-ws of priests. 
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prostitutes and divorced women (Lev. xxi. 7). (3.) 


Heiresses were prohibited from marrying out of 
their own tribe,@ with the view of keeping the pos- 
sessions of the several tribes intact (Num. xxxvi. 
5-9; comp. Tob. vii. 10). (4.) Persons defective 
in physieal powers were not to intermarry with 
Israelites by virtue of the regulations in Deut. 
xxii. 1. (5.) In the Christian Church, bishops 
and deacons were prohibited from having more 
than one wife (1 ‘Tim. iii. 2, 12), a prohibition of 
an ambiguous nature, inasnich as it may refer 
(1) to poly ramy i the ordinary sense of the term, 
as explained by Theodoret (én /oc.), and most of 
the Fathers; (2) to marriage after the decease of 
the first wife; or (3) to marriage after divorce 
during the lifetime of the first wite. The probable 
sense is second marriage of any kind whatever, 
including all the three cases alluded to, but with 
a special reference to the two last, which were 
allowable in the case of the laity, while the first 
was equally forbidden to all. The early Church 
generally regarded second marriage as a disqualifi- 
cation for the ministry, though on this point there 
was not absolute unanimity (see Bingham, Anz. iv. 
5, ὃ 1-3). (6.) A similar prohibition applied to 
those who were candidates for admission into the 
ecclesiastical order of widows, whatever that order 
may have been (1 Tim. v. 9); in this case the 
words “ wife of one man’’ ean be applied ,but to 
two cases, (4) to re-marriage after the decease of 
the husband,or (6) after divorce. That divorce 
was obtained sometimes at the instance of the wife, 
is implied in Mark x. 12, and 1 Cor. vii. 11, and is 
alluded to by several classical writers (see Whitby, 
an luc.). But St. Paul probably refers to the gen- 
eral question of re-marriage. (7.) With regard to 
the general question of the re-marriage of divorced 
persons, there is some difficulty in ascertaining the 
sense of Scripture. According to the Mosaic Law, 
a wife divorced at the instance of the bushand 
might marry whom she liked; but if her second 
husband died or divorced her she could not revert 
to her first husband, on the ground that, as far as 
he was concerned, she was “ defiled ᾽ (Ieut. xxiv. 
2-4); we may infer, from the statement of the 
ground, that there was no objection to the re-mar- 
riage of the original parties, if the divorced wife 
had remained unmarried in the interval. If the 
wife was divorced on the ground of adultery, her 
re-niarriage was impossible, inasmuch as the pun- 
ishment for such a crime was death. In the N. T. 
there are no direct precepts on the subject of the 
re-marriage of divorced persons. All the remarks 
bearing npon the point had a primary reference to 
an entirely diflerent subject, namely, the abuse of 
divorce. lor instance, our Lord’s declarations in 
Matt. v. 32, xix. 9, applying as they expressly do 
to the case of a wife divorced on other grounds 
-than that of unfaithfulness, and again St. “Paul's 

in 1 Cor. vil. 11, pre-supposing a contingency 
which he himself had prohibited as being improper, 
cannot be regarded as directed to the general ques- 
tion of re-marriage. In applying these passages to 
our own circumstances, due regard must be had 
to the peculiar nature of the Jewish divorce, which 
was not, as with us, a judicial procceding based on 
evidence and pronounced by authority, but the 
arbitrary, and sometimes capricious act of an in- 


a The elose analogy of this regulation to the 
Athenian law respecting the ἐπίκληροι bas been al- 
ready noticed in the article on Π{Επ. 
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dividual. The assertion that a woman divorced on 
improper and trivial grounds is made to commit 
adultery, does not therefore bear upon the question 
of a person divorced by judicial authority: no such 
case as our Lord supposes can now take place; at 
all events it would take place only in connection 
with the question of what form adequate grounds 
for divorce. The early Church was divided in its 
opinion on this subject (Bingham, Ant. xxii. 2, ὃ 
132). [Divorcr, Amer. ed.] 

With regard to age, no restriction is pronounced 
in the Bible. Early marriage is spoken of with 
approval in several passages (Prov. ii. 17, v. 18; Is. 
Ixii. 5), and in reducing this general statement to 
the more definite one of years, we must take into 
account the very early age at which persons arrive 
at puberty in oriental countries. In modern Egypt 
marriage takes place in general before the bride 
has attained the age of 16, frequently when she 
is 12 or 13, and occasionally when she is only 10 
(Lane, i. 208). The Talnudists forbade marriage 
in the case of a man under 13 years and a day, 
and in the case of a woman under 12 years and a 
day (Buxtorf, Synagoy. cap. 7, p. 143). The 
usual age appears to have been higher, about 18 
years. 

Certain days were fixed for the ceremonies of 
betrothal and marriage — the fourth day for virgins, 
and the fifth for widows (Mishna, Aetudb. 1, § 1). 
The more modern Jews similarly appoint different 
days for virgins and widows, Wednesday and Friday 
for the former, Thursday for the latter (Picart, i. 
240). 

III. ‘The customs of the lebrews and of oriental 
nations generally, in regard to the preliminaries of 
marriage as well as the ceremonies attending the 
rite itself, differ in many respects from those “with 
which we are familiar. In the first place, the 
choice of the bride devolved not on the bridegroom 
himself, but on bis relations or on a friend deputed 
by the bridegroom for this purpose. Thus Abra- 
ham sends [hezer to find a suitable bride for his 
son Isaac, and the narrative of his mission affords 
one of the most eharming pictures of patriarchal 
life (Gen. xxiv.); llagar chooses a wife for Ishmael 
(Gen. xxi. 21); Isaae directs Jacob in his choice 
(Gen. xxviii. 1); and Judah selects a wife for Er (Gen. 
xxxvill. 6). It does not follow that the bridegroom's 
wishes were not consulted in this arrangement; on 
the contrary, the parents nade proposals at the in- 
stigation of their sons in the instances of Shechem ' 
(Gen. xxxiv. 4, 8) and Samson (Judg. xiv. 1-10). 
A marriage coutracted without the parents’ inter- 
ference was likely to turn out, as in Esau's case, 
“a grief of mind ’’ to them (Gen. xxvi. 35, xxvii. 
46). Asa general rule the proposal originated 
with the family of the bridegroom: occasionally, 
when there was a difference of rank, this rule was 
reversed, and the bride was offered by her father, 
as by Jethro to Moses (Ix. ii. 21). by Caleb to 
Othniel (Josh. xv. 17), and by Saul to David 
(1 Sam. xviii. 37). The imaginary case of women 
soliciting husbands (Is. iv. 1) was designed to con- 
vey to the mind a picture of the ravages of war, 
by which the greater part of the males had fallen. 
The consent of the maiden was sometimes asked 
(Gen. xxiv. 58); but this appears to have been 
subordinate to the previous consent of the father 
and the adult brothers (Gen. xxiv. 51, xxxiv. 11). 
Occasionally the whole business of seleeting the 
wife was left in the hands of a friend, and hence 
the case might arise which is supposed by the Tal- 
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mudists ( Yebam. 2, δὲ 6, 7), that a man might not 
be aware to which of two sisters he was betrothed. 
So in Egypt atthe present day the ehoice of a wife 
is sometimes entrusted to a professional woiws;n 
styled a Ahatbeh: and it is seldom that the bride- 
grvam sees the features of his bride before the 
marriage has taken place (Lane, i. 209-211). 

The selection of the bride was followed by the 
espousal, whieh was uot altogether like our ‘“en- 
gagement,’’? but was a formal proceeding, under- 
taken by a friend or legal representative on the 
part of the bridegroom, and by the parents on the 
part of the bride; it was eonfirmed by oaths, and 
accompanied with presents to the bride. Thus 
Kiliezer, on behalf of Isaac, propitiates the favor 
of Rebekah by presenting her in antieipation with 
a massive golden nose-ring and two bracelets; he 
then proceeds to treat with the parents, and, having 
obtained their consent, he brinyvs forth the more 
eostly and formal presents, ‘jewels of silver, and 
jewels of gold, and raiment,’ fur the bride, and 
presents of ce value for the mother and brothers 
(Gen. xxiv. 22, 53). These presents were deserihed 
by different terms, that to the bride by mohar@ 
(A. V. “dowry’’), and that to the relations, by 


@ The term mohar (77779) occurs only thrice in 


the Bible (Gen. xxxiv. 12; Ex. xxii. 17; 1 Sam. xviii. 
25). From the second of the three passages, compared 
with Deut. xxii. 29, it has been inferred that the sum 
was in all cases paid to the father; but this inference 
is unfonnded, because the sum to be paid aecording to 
that passage was not the proper moar, but a sum 
* according to,” ἡ. 6. equivalent to the mohar, and this, 
not as a price for the bride, hut asa penalty for the 
offense committed. ‘Ihe origin of the term, and con- 
sequently its specific sense, is uncertain. Gesenins 
(Thes. p. 773) has evolved the sense of * pnrehase- 


money ” by connecting it with 27, to sell.” It 


has also been connected with “79, ‘to hasten,” 
a F 


as thongh it signified a present hastily produced for the 
bride when her consent was obtained; and again with 


WT, “ morrow,” as thongh it were the gift pre- 


sented to the bride on the morning after the wedding, 
like the German Jlorgen-vabe (Saalschiitz, Archaol. ii. 
193). 

* Gussett (Commentarit Ling. Hebr. ed. 2d, p. 875) 
has well said: τ Significationes dotandi et accelerandi 
qnomodo coinciderint in unum verbum. quidque com- 
ninne habeant, vix dixeris.”’ The writer of the pre- 
ceeding paragraph, in speaking of τ the origin of the 
term and its specific sense,’’ neglects to notice Fiirst’s 
phonetic combinations, and the Arabie usage, by which 
he very naturally connects the different senses of 


“WV with the ground meaning to flow ; namely, to 


flow onward, to hasten on, and to flow away to, in 
the sense of passing over from one to another in ex- 
change, and “hence to take in exchange (throngh a 


gift, 7779) a wife, i.e. to marry, Ex. xxii. 15.) He 


defines TWD, “a sift, a marriage gift or price, paid 
to the parents of the wife.” 


In Ex. xxii. 15, 16 (A. V. 16, 17) the offender, in the 
case Supposed, is required to pay the usual purchase- 
money to the parent, the latter being allowed to give 
bie daughter in marriage or not, at his own option. 
“ According to the purchase-money of virgins "7 means 
the snm usually paid fora virgin received in marriage. 
Phe expression, **he shall pay money,” in its inmie- 
diate connection with the preceding clause, “if her 
futher utterly refuse to give her unto him,” certainly 
implies that it shall be paid to the * father.” 
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mattan.o Thus Shechein offers “ὁ never so much 
dowry and gift”? (Gen. xxxiv. 12), the former for 
the bride, the latter for the relations. It has been 
supposed indeed that the ao was a price paid 
down to the father for the sale of his daughter. 
Such a eustom undoubtedly prevails in certain 
parts of the East at the present day, but it does not 
appear to have been the case with free women in 
patriarehal times; for the daughters of Laban make 
it a matter of complaint that their father had 
bargained for the services of Jaeob in exehange for 
their hands, just as if they were “strangers ”’ (Gen. 
xxxl. 15); and the permission to sell a dauchter 
was restricted to the ease of a ‘‘servant’’ or 
secondary wife (Ex. xxi. 7): uor does David, when 
eomplaining of the non-completion of Saul's bargain 
with him, use the expression “I dought for,”’ “put 
not espoused to me for an hundred foreskins of the 
Philistines” (2 Sam. iti, 14). The expressions in 
Hos. iii. 2, So [ bought her to me,’’ and in Ruth 
iv. 10, “Ruth have I purchased fs be my wife,” 

eertainly appear to favor the opposite view; it 
should be observed, however, that im the former 
passage gitat doubt exists as to the correctness of 
the translation ¢; and that in the latter the case 


The point now at issue is stated too strongly in the 
text, by saying, “it has been supposed that the mohar 
was @ price paid down to the father for the sale of his 
daughter.” The customary present to the father, in 
return for the gift of his daughter in marriage, origi- 
nating in such a cnstom, continued to be expressed hy 
this word, though only an honorary acknowledgment 
of the favor shown by him in bestowing his daughter’s 
hand. This view of the case disposes, substantially, 
of the objections urged in the text. Bnt it may be 
added, that the statement there made of the ground 
οἵ complaint, on the part of Laban’s daughters, is an 
unnecessary and foreed construction of the language 
in ch. xxxi. 15. Laban’s right to require Jacob's 
service, in return for giving them in marriage, was 
not questioned by Jacob, nor, so far as appears, by 
them. (See Gen. xxix. 15, 18, 20.) ‘The natural con 
struction of their complaint is, that they are treated, 
in all respects, as aliens, and not as of his own flesh 
and blood. Similar to this, in effect, is Jacob’s com- 
plaint in ch. xxxi. 42, “ Surely thou wonldst now have 
sent me away empty.’ In the case of David and Saul, 
the aohar is expressly declined by the latter (1 Sam. 
xviii. 25); and in place of it. he accepts the proofs 
that a hundred Philistines have been slain, “ to be 
avenged of the king’s enemies.” Evidently, this re- 
quirement was made by the king on his own behalf, 
and in place of the usnal present to the father. For 
this reason, as well as on the general ground above 
stated, that the mohkar had become only an honorary 
present to the father, David could say (2 Sam. iil .14) 
* TI espoused,”’ ete., instead of “I bought.” 

der aes 0:5 


The importance of presents at the time 


ὁ UMD. 
of betrothal appears from the application of the term 
aras (WN). literally, ‘to make a present,” in the 
special sense of “ to betroth.”’ 


e The term nsed (3) has a general sense “to 


make an agreenent.”” The meaning of the verse ap- 
pears to be this: the Prophet had previonsly mar- 
ried a wife, named Gomer, who had turned oué un- 
fuithful to him. Ife had separated from her; but he 
was ordered to renew his intiniacy with her, and pre- 
vious to doing this he places her on her proba- 
tion, setting her apart for atime, and for her main 
tenance agreeing to give her fifteen pieces of silver, 1» 
addition to a certain amount of food. 
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would not be conclusive, as Ruth might well be 
considered as included in the purchase of her prop- 
erty. It would undoubtedly be expected that the 
mohar should be proportioned to the position of the 
bride, and that a poor man could not on that ac- 
count afford to marry a rich wile (1 Sam. xviii. 
23). Occasionally the bride received a dowry « 
from her father, as instanced in the cases of Caleb's 
(Judg. i. 15) and Pharaoh's (1 K. ix. 16) daugh- 
ters. A ‘“settlement,’’ in the modern sense of the 
term, @. ¢ a written document securing property 
to the wife, did not come into use until the post- 
Babylonian period: the only instance we have of 
one is in Tob. vii. 14, where it is described as an 
‘instrument ”’ (come mies The Talmudists styled 
ita hetwboh,® and have laid down minute directions 
as to the disposal of the sum secured, in a treatise 
of the Mishna expressly on that subject, from 
which we extract the following particulars. The 
peculiarity of the Jewish Aetubah consisted in this, 
that it was a definite sum, varying not according 
to the circumstauces of the parties, but according 
to the state of the bride, © whether she be a spinster, 
a widow, or a divorced woman? (1, § 2): and 
further, that the dowry conld not be claimed until 
the terinination of the marriage by the death of the 
busband or by divorce (5, ὃ 1), though advances 
might be made to the wife previously (Ὁ, ὃ 8). 
Subsequently to betrothal a woman lost all power 
over her property, and it became vested in the hus- 
hand, unless he had previously to marriage re- 
nounced his right to it (8, $1; 9, ὃ 1). Stipulations 
were entered into for the increase of the ketubah, 
when the bride had a handsome allowance (6, § 3). 
The act of betrothal¢ was celebrated by a feast 
(1, ὃ 5), and among the more modern Jews it is the 
custom in some parts for the bridegroom to place a 
ring on the bride’s finger (Picart, i. 259) —a eus- 
tom which also prevailed among the Romans (Dict. 
of Ant. p. 004). Some w riters have ες 
to Drove that the rings noticed in the O. T. (lex. 
xxxv. 22; Is. ili. 21) were nuptial rings, Ἧς there 
is not the slightest evidence of this. The ring was 
nevertheless regarded among the Hebrews as a 
token of fidelity (Gen. xli. 42), and of adoption 
into a family (Luke xv. 22). According to Selden 
it was originally given as.an equivalent for dowry- 
money (ἔχον sbraie. ii. 14). Between the be- 
trothal and the marriage an interval elapsed, vary- 
ing from a few days in the patriarchal age (Gen. 


« The technical term of the Talmudist for the dowry 
which the wife bronght to her husband, answering to 


the dos of the Latins, was ΔΛ Ἵ ἼΤΩ, 


ὃ PTAA, literally “a writing.” The term was 


also specifically applied to the sum settled on the wife 
by the husband, answering to the Latin donatio propter 
nuptias. 

e The practice of the modern Egyptians illustrates 
this: for with them the dowry, thongh its amount dif- 
fers according to the wealth of the suitor, is still grad- 
vated according to the state of the bride. A certain 
portion only. of the dowry is paid down, the rest being 
held in reserve (Lane, i. 211), Among the modern 
Jews also the amount of the dowry varies with the 
state of the bride, according to a fixed scale (Picart, i. 
240). 

d The amount of the dowry, according to the Mosaic 
law, appears to have been fifty shekels (Ex. xxii. 17, 
compired with Deut. xxii. 29). 

e The technical term used by the Talmudists for 


betrothing was kiddisin (Peay 


7), @erived from 
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xxly. 55), to a full year for virgins and a month for 
widows in later times. During this period the 
bride-elect lived with her friends, and all communi- 
cation between herself and her future husband was 
carried on through the medium of a friend deputed 
for the purpose, “termed the “friend of the bride- 
groom’ (lohn iii. 29). She was now virtually 
regarded as the wife of her future husband; for it 
was a maxim of the Jewish law that betrothal was 
of equal force with marriage (Phil. De spec. leg. 
p. 788). Hence faithlessness on her part was pun- 
ishable with death (Deut. xxii. 23, 24), the hus- 
band having, however, the option of “‘ putting her 
away’? (Matt. 1. 19) by giving hera hill of divorce- 
ment, in case he did not wish to proceed to such 
an extreme punishment (Deut. xxiv. 1). False 
accusations on this ground were punished by a 
severe fine and the forfeiture of the right of divorce 
(Dent. xxii. 13-19). The betrothed woman could 
not part with her property after betrothal, except 
in certain cases (Aetub. 8, § 1): and, in short, the 
bond of matrimony was as filly entered into hy 
hetrothal, as with us ly marriage. In this respect 
we may compare the practice of the Athenians, who 
regarded the formal hetrothal as indispensable to 
the validity of a marriage contract (Diet. of Ant. 
p- 598). The customs of the Nestorians afford 
several points of similarity in respect both to the 
mode of effecting the betrothal and the importance 
attached to it (Grant’s Nestorians, pp. 197, 198). 

We now come to the wedding itself; and in this 
the most observable point is, that there were no 
definite religious ceremonies connected with it./ 
It is probable, indeed, that some formal ratification 
of the esponsal with an oath took place, as implied 
in some allusions to marriage (Iz. xvi. 8; Mal. ii. 
14), particularly in the expression, “ the covenant 
of her God” (Prov. ii. 17), as applied to the mar- 
riage bond, and that a blessing was pronounced 
(Gen. xxiv. 60; Rutlr iv. 11, 12) sometimes hy the 
pareuts (Tob. vii. 13). But the essence of the 
marriage ceremony consisted in the removal of the 
bride from her father’s house to that of the bride- 
groom or his father.g 

The bridegroom prepared himself for the oeca- 
sion by putting on a festive dress, and especially by 
placing on bis head the handsome turban described 
by the term peér (Is. Ixi. 10; A. Vo “ormaments ᾽"), 
and a nuptial crown or garland” (Cant. iii. 11): he 
was redolent of myrrh and frankincense and “all 


wp, “to set apart.’? There is a treatise in the 
sie 


Mishna so entitled, in which various questions of cas- 
nistry of slight interest to us are discussed. 


Jf Itis worthy of observation that there is no term 
in the Hebrew language to express the ceremony af 


The substantive chatunnah (207) 


occurs but onee, and then in connection with the day 
(Cant. iti. 11). The word “ wedding *’ does not occur 
at all in the A. Y. of the Old Testament. 


g There seems indecd to be a literal truth in the 
Hebrew expression ‘to take a wife (Num. xii. 1; 1 
Chr. ii. 21); for the ceremony appears to have mainly 
consisted in the taking. Among the modern Arabs 
the same eustom prevails, the capture and removal of 
the bride being eflected with a considerable show of 
violence (Burekhardt’s Notes, i. 108). 

h The bridegroom’s crown was made of various ma- 
terials (gold or silver, roses, myrtle, or olive), according 
to his circumstances (Selden, Ux. Eor. ii. 15). ‘The 
use of the crown at marriages was familiar both to the 
Greeks and Romans (D:ct. of Ant., Corona). 


marrige. 
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powders of the merchant’? (Cant. iii. 0). The (Gen. xxxi. 27; Jer. vii. 34, xvi. 9; 1 Mace. ix. 
bride prepared herself for the ceremony by taking a| 39), and accompanied by persons -bearing flam- 
bath, generally ou the day preceding the wedding. | beaux ¢ (2 Esdr. x. 2; Matt. xxv. 7; compare Jer. 
This was probably in ancient as in modern times a| xxv. 10; Rey. xviii. 23, “the light of a candle"). 
formal proceeding, accompanied with considerable} Having reached the house of the bride, who with 
pomp (Picart, i. 240; Lane, i. 217). The notices| her maidens anxiously expected his arrival (Matt. 
of it in the Bible are so few as to have escaped | xxv. 6), he conducted the whole party back to his 
general observation (Ruth iii. 3; Fz. xxiti. 40; Eph. | own or his father’s” house, with every demonstra- 
v. 26, 27); but the passages cited establish the| tion of gladness 9 (Ps. xlv. 15). On their way 
antiquity ot the custom, and the expressions in the} back they were joined by a party of maidens, 
last (“having purified her by the laver of water,’’| friends of the bride and bridegroom, who were in 
“not having spot”) have evident reference to it.| waiting to catch the procession‘as it passed (Matt. 
A similar custom prevailed among the Greeks (Dict. | xxv. 6; comp. Trench on Parables, p. 244 note). 
of Ani. s. ν. Balnee, p. 185). The distinctive} The inhabitants of the place pressed out into the 
feature of the bride’s attire was the isdiph,* or| streets to watch the procession (Cant. ili. 11). At. 
‘veil ᾽" —a light robe of ample dimensions, which | the house a feast” was prepared, to whicli all the 
covered not only the face but the whole person | friends and neighbors were invited (Gen. xxix. 22, 
(Gen. xxiv. 65; comp. xxxvili. 14, 15). This was| Matt. xxii. 1-10; Luke xiv. 8; Jolm ii. 2), and the 
regarded as the symbol of her submission to her'| festivities were protracted for seven, or even four- 
linsband, and hence in 1 Cor. xi. 10, the veil 15] teen days (Judy. xiv. 12; Tob. viii. 19). The 
apparently described under the term ἐξουσία, ‘au-| guests were provided by the host with fitting robes 
thority.’ She also wore a peculiar girdle, named | (Matt. xxii. 11; comp. Trench, Parables, p. 230), 
kishshirim,® the “attire”? (A. V.), which no bride} and the feast was enlivened with riddles (Judg. 
could forget (Jer. ii. 32); and her liead was crowned | xiv. 12) and other amusements. ‘The bridegroom 
with a chaplet, which was again so distinctive of | now entered into direct communication with the 
the bride, that the Hebrew term eallah,¢ “bride,” | bride, and the joy of the friend was “ fulfilled ”’ at 
originated from it. If the bride were a virgin, | hearing the voice of the bridegroom (Jolin ili. 29) 
she wore her hair flowing (Aedub. 2,§ 1). Ler | conversing with her, which he regarded as a satis- 
robes were white (Rev. xix. 8). and sometimes em-| factory testimony of the success of his share in 
broidered with gold thread (Ps. xlv. 13, 14), and} the work. In the case of a virgin, parched corn 
covered with perfumes (Ps. xlv. 8): she was further 1 was distributed among the guests (Aedub. 2, § 1), 
decked out with jewels (Is. xlix. 18, lxt. 10; Rev. | the significance of which is not apparent; the cus- 
xxi. 2). When the fixed hour arrived, which was 1 tom bears some resemblance to the distribution of 
generally late in the evening, the bridegroom set | the mustqeeum (Juv. vi. 202) among the guests at 
forth from 1115 house, attended by his groomsmen, }a Roman wedding. The modern Jews have a cus- 
termed in Hebrew méré’im¢ (A. V. “companions;}tom of shattering glasses or vessels, by dashing 
Judy. xiv. 11), and in Greek υἱοὶ τοῦ νυμφῶνος them to the ground (Vicart, i. 340). The last act 
(A. V. “children of the bride-chamber ;”’ Matt. | in the ceremonial was the conducting of the bride 
ix. 15), preceded by a band of musicians or singers | to the bridal chamber, cheder ! (Judy. xv. 1; Joel 
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: would be small hand-lamps. Without them none 
is ἌΣ, See article on Dress. The use of the could join the procession (Trench’s Parables, p. 257 
veil was not peculiar to the Hebrews. It was cus-| note). 
tomary among the Greeks and Romans; and among : . Ἐπ: 
the latter it gave rise to the expression niho, literally| “7 The bride was said to “go to” (OS N12) the 
* to veil,’? and hence to our word “nuptial.”’ It is} house of her husband (Josh. xv. 18; Judg. i. 14); an 
still used by the Jews (Picart, i. 241). The modern | expression which is worthy of notice, inasmuch as it 
Egyptians envelope the bride in an ample shawl, which | has not been rightly understood in Dan. xi. 6, where 
perhaps more than anything else resembles the He-| “they that brought her” is an expression for husband. 
brew tza/ph (Lane, i. 220). The bringing home of the bride was regarded in the 
later days of the Roman empire as one of the most 
b ΘΙ Ρ. Some difference of opinion exists as | important parts of the marriage ceremony (Bingham, 
to this term. [GrrpLz.} The girdle was an important | A. xxii. 4, § 7). 
article of the bride’s dress among the Romans, and 9 From the joyous sounds used on these occasions 
il τοῦ ΝΠ 0ὺ τρίνεγε zonaan. the term halal (0277) is applied in the sense of mar- 
: aie 2. The bride's crown was either of gold or | pyine in Ps. Ixxviii. 63; A. V. “their maidens were 


gilded. ‘The use of it was interdicted after the destruc-| pot given to marriage,”’ literally, were not praised,” 
tion of the second Temple, as a token of humiliation] as in the margin. This sense appears preferable to 
(Selden, Ux. Ebr. ii. 15). that of the LXX., οὐκ ἐπένθησαν, Which is adopted by 
" Gesenius (Thes. p. 596). The noise in the streets, 

ad DY. Winer (Rwbd. 5. v. © Wochzeit’) attendant pe an ἜΝ wedding, is excessive, and 
wentifies the “children of the bridechamber ” with the} enables us to understand the allusions in Jeremiah 
shoshhenim [Ξ 3 1} of the Talmnudists. But ie ie eepemedeee:  ocerpom and, the voice of-she 

τ πος de. 

the former were the attendants on the bridegroom ᾿ ae feast was regarded as so essential a part of 
alone, while the shoshbentm were two persons selected | the marriage ceremony, that ποιεῖν γάμον acquired 
on the day of the marriage to represent the interests | the specific meaning “ to celebrate the marriage-feast ”’* 
of bride and bridegroom, apparently with a special (Gen. xxix. 22; Esth. ii. 18; Tob. viii. 19; 1 Mace. ix. 
view to any possible litigution that might subsequently | 87. x, δα. ΤΧΧ. . Matt. xxii. 4, xxv. 10; Luke xiv. 8), 
wrise on the subject noticed in Deut. xxii. 15-21 (Selden, | ang sometimes to celebrate any feast (sth. ix. 22). 
ὕχᾳ. Εῤν. ii. 16). ; 

e Comparo the δᾷδες νυμφικαί of the Greeks (Aristoph. : ΕἾ ἸΓΊ. 


Ω . 
Lea 


Par, 1317). The lamps described in Matt. xxy. 7 
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ii. 16), where a canopy, named chuppah @ was pre- 
pared (Ps. xix. 5; Joel ii. 16). The bride was 
still completely veiled, so that the deception prac- 
ticed on Jacob (Gen. xxix. 25) was very possible. 
If proof could be subsequently adduced that the 
bride had not preserved her maiden purity, the 
case was investigated; and, if she was convicted, 


ee tls oF 
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Lamp suspended at a modern Egyptian wedding. (Lane.) 


she was stoned to death before her father’s house 
(Deut. xxii. 15-21). A newly married man was 
exempt from military service, or from any public 
business which might draw ‘him “away from his 
home, for the space of a year (Deut. xxiv. 5): a 
similar privilege was granted to him who was be- 
trothed (Deut. xx. 7). 

Hitherto we have described the usages of mar- 
riage as well as they can be ascertained from the 
Bible itself. The Talmudists specify three modes 
by which marriage might be eftected, namely, 
money, marriage- contract, aid consummation (Kid- 
dush.i.§ 1). The first sfas by the presentation of 
a sum of money, or its equivalent, in the presence 
of witnesses, accompanied by a mutual declaration 
of betrothal. The second was by a written, instead 
of a verbal agreement, either with or without a 
sum of money. The third, though valid in point 
of law, was discouraged to We greatest extent, as 
being contrary to the laws of “morality (Selden, 
Us. Εὖ». ii. iy 2). 

LV. In considering the social and domestic con- 
ditions of married hfe among the Hebrews, we must 
in the first place take into account the position 
assigned to women generally in their social scale. 
The seclusion of the harem and the habits conse- 
quent upon it were utterly unknown in early times, 
and the condition of the oriental woman, as pic- 
tured to us in the Bible, contrasts most favorably 
with that of her modern representative. There is 
, abundant evidence that women, whether married 
or unmarried, went about with their faces unveiled 


a TET. 
4, § 5), ae is explained by some of the Jewish com- 
mentators to have been a bower of roses and myrtles. 


The term oecurs in the Mishna (Ketub. 
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(Gen. xii. 14) xxiv. 16, 65, xxix. 11; 1 ΑΙ 1. 
An unmairied woman might meet and converse with 
men, even strangers, in a public place (Gen. xxiv. 
24, 45-47, xxix. 9-12; 1 Sam. ix. 11): she might 
be found alone in the country without any reflec- 
tion on her character (Deut. xxii. 25-27): or she 
might appear in a court of justice (Num. xxvii. 2). 
Women not unfrequently held important offices ; 
some were prophetesses, as Miriam, Deborah, Hul- 
dah, Noadiah, and Anna: of others advice was 
sought in emergencies (2 Sam. xiv. 2, xx. 16-22). 
They took their part in matters of public interest 
(ix. xv. 20; 1 Sam. xviii. 6, 7): in short, they 
enjoyed as much freedom in ordinary life as the 
women of our own country. 

If such was her general position, it is certain 
that the wife must have exercised an important 
influence in her own home. She appears to have 
taken her part in family affairs, and even to have 
enjoyed a considerable amount of independence. 
For instance, she entertains guests at her own 
desire (2 K. iv. 8) in the absence of her husband 
(Judg. iv. 18), and sometimes even in defiance of 
his wishes (1 Sam. xxv. 14, &c.): she disposes of 
her child by a vow without any reference to her 
husband (1 Sam. i. 24): she consults with him as 
to the marriage of her children (Gen. xxvii. 46): 
her suggestions as to any domestic arrangements 
meet with due attention (2 K. iv. 9): and occa- 
sionally she criticizes the conduct of her husband 
in terms of great severity (1 Sam. xxv. 25; 2 Sam. 
vi. 20). 

The relations of husband ae wife appear to have 
been characterized by affection and tenderness. He 
is occasionally described as the “friend’’ of his 
wife (Jer. iii. 20; Hos. iii. 1), and his love for her 
is frequently noticed (Gen. xxiv. 67, xxix. 18). On 
the other hand, the wife was the consolation of the 
hushand in time of trouble (Gen. xxiv. 67), and 
her grief at his loss presented a picture of the niost 
abject woe (Joel i.8). No stronger testimony, how- 
ever, can be afforded as to the ardent affection of 
husband and wife, than that which we derive from 
the general tenor of the book of Canticles. At 
the same time we cannot but think that the ex- 
ceptions to this state of affairs were more numerous 
than is cousistent with our ideas of matrimonial 
happiness. One of the evils inseparable from polyg- 
aniy is the discomfort arising from the jealousies 
and quarrels of the several wives, as instanced in 
the households of Abraham and Elkanah (Gen. 
xxl. 11; 1 Sam. i.6). The purchase of wives, and 
the small amount of liberty allowed to daughters 
in the choice of husbands, must inevitably have led 
to unhappy unions. ‘The allusions to the misery 
of a contentious and brawling wife in the Proverbs 
(xix. 13, xxi. 9, 19, xxvii. 15) convey the impres- 
sion that the infliction was of frequent occurrence 
in Hebrew households, and in the Mishna (Aetud. 
7,§ 6) the fact of a woman being noisy is laid 
down as an adequate ground for diverce. Jn the 
N. T. the mutual relations of husband and wife 
are a subject of frequent exhortation (Eph. v. 22-33; 
Col. iii, 18, 19; Tit. ii. 4, 5; 1 Vet: 1π| Ξ τ 
certainly a noticeable coincidence that these exhor- 
tations should be found exclusively in the epistles 
addressed to Asiatics, nor is it improbable that they 


The term was also applied to the eanopy under which 
the nuptial benediction was pronounced, or to the 
robe spread over the heads of the bride and bride 
groom (Selden, ii. 15). 
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were more particularly needed for them than for 
Europeans. 

The duties of the wife in the Hebrew household 
were multifarions: in addition to the general super- 
intendence of the domestic arrangements, such as 
cooking, from which even women of rank were not 
exempted (Gen. xviii. 6; 2 Sam. xiii. 8), and the 
distribution of food at meal-times (Prov. xxxi. 15), 
the manufacture of the clothing and the various 
textures required in an eastern establishment de- 
volved upon her (Prov. xxxi. 13, 21, 22), and if she 
were a model of activity and skill, she produced a 
surplus of fine linen shirts and girdles, which she 
sold, and so, like a well-freighted merchant-ship, 
brought in wealth to her husband from afar (Prov. 
xxxi. 14, 24). The poetical description of a good 
housewife drawn in the last chapter of the Proverbs 
is both filled up and in some measure illustrated 
by the following minute description of a wife's 
duties towards her husband, as laid down in the 
Mishna: “She must grind corn, and bake, and 
wash, and cook, and suckle his child, make his bed, 
and work in wool. If she brought her husband 
one bondwoman, she need not grind, bake, or wash: 
if two, she need not cook nor suckle his child: if 
three, she need not make his bed nor-work in wool: 
if four, she may sit in her chair of state”? (Aetudb. 
5, § 5). Whatever money she earned by her labor 
belonged to her husband (26. 6, ὃ 1). The qualifi- 
cation not only of working, but of working at home 
(Tit. ii. 5, where οἰκουργούς is preferable to 
oixovpous), was insisted on in the wife, and to spin 
in the street was regarded as a violation of Jewish 
customs (Aetub. 7, § 6). 

The legal rights of the wife are noticed in Ex. 
xxi. 10, under the three heads of food, raiment, and 
duty of marriage or conjugal right. These were 
defined with great precision by the Jewish doctors ; 
for thus only could one of the most cruel effects of 
polygamy be averted, namely, the sacrifice of the 
rights of the many in favor of the one whom the 
lord of the modern harem selects for his special 
attention. The reculations of the Talmudists 
founded on Ex. xxi. 10 may be found in the Mishna 
(Aetub. 5, § 6-9). 

V. The allegorical and typical] allusions to mar- 
riage have exclusive reference to one subject, namely, 
to exhibit the spiritual relationship between God 
and his people. The earliest form, in which the 
image is implied, is in the expression “to goa 
whoring,” and “ whoredom,”’ as descriptive of the 
rupture of that relationship by acts of idolatry. 
These expressions have by some writers been taken 
in their primary and literal sense, as pointing to 
the licentious practices of idolaters. But this de- 
stroys the whole point of the comparison, and is 
opposed to the plain language of Scripture: for 
(1) Israel is described as the false wife® ‘ playing 
the harlot’ (Is. i. 21; Jer. ili. 1, 6, 8); (2) Je- 
hovah is the injured husband, who therefore 
divorees her (Ps. Ixxiii. 27; Jer. ti. 20; Hos. iv. 
12, ix. 1); and (8) the other party in the adultery 
is specified, sometimes generally, as idols or false 
wods (Deut. xxxi. 16; Judge. ii. 17; 1 Chr. v. 25; 
Ez. xx. 30, xxiii. 30), and sometimes particularly, 
as in the case of the worship of goats (A. Y. 


a The term zanah (7127), in its ordinary applica- 
tion, is almost without exception applied to the act of 
the woman. We may here notice the only exceptiens to 
she ordinary sense of this term, namely, Is. xxiii. 17, 
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‘¢ devils,’* Lev. xvii. 7), Molech (Lev. xx. 5), wizards 
(Ley. xx. 6), an ephod (Jude. vwiil. 27), Baalim 
(Judge. viil. 33), and even the heart and eyes (Num. 
xv. 89) —the last of these objects being such as 
wholly to exclude the idea of actual adultery. The 
image is drawn out more at length by Ezekiel 
(xxiil.), who compares the kingdoms of Samaria 
and Judah to the harlots Aholah and Aholibah ; 
and again by Hosea (i.—iii.), whose marriage with 
an adulterous wife, his separation from her, and 
subsequent reunion with her, were designed to be a 
visible lesson to the Israelites of their dealings with 
Jehovah. 

The direct comparison with marriage is confined 
in the O. T. to the prophetic writings, unless we 
regard the Canticles as an allegorical work. [CAN- 
TICLES.] The actual relation between Jehovah 
and his people is generally the point of comparison 
(is. liv. 5, [χῖ]. 4; Jer. 1. 14; Hos. ii. 19 314]. 1]. 
11): but sometimes the graces consequent thereon 
are described under the image of bridal attire (Is. 
xlix. 18, Ixi. 10), and the joy of Jehovah in his 
Church under that of the joy of a bridegroom (Is. 
Ixii. 5). 

{In the N. T. the image of the bridegroom is 
transferred from Jehovah to Christ (Matt. ix. 15; 
John iii. 29), and that of the bride to the Church 
(2 (Cor. τὶ cc xine xxl. 2, 9, xxii. 17), and 
the comparison thus established is converted by St. 
Paul into an illustration of the position and mutual 
duties of man and wife (Eph. ν. 23-32). The 
suddenness of the Messiah’s appearing, particularly 
at the last day, and the necessity of watchfulness, 
are inculcated in the parable of the Ten Virgins, 
the imagery of which is borrowed from the customs 
of the marriage ceremony (Matt. xxv. 1-13). The 
Father prepares the marriage feast for his Son, the 
joys that result from the union being thus repre- 
sented (Matt. xxii. I-14, xxv. 10; Nev. xix. 9; comp. 
Matt. viii. 11), while the qualifications requisite for 
admission into that union are prefigured by the 
marriage garment (Matt. xxii. 11). The breach 
of the union is, as before, described as fornication 
or whoredom in reference to the raystical Babylon 
(Rey. xvii. 1, 2, 5): 

The chief authorities on this subject are Selden’s 
Uxor Kbraica: Michaelis’ Commentaries; the 
Mishna, particularly the books Yebumoth, Ketuboth, 
Gittin, and Kiddushin; Buxtorfs Sponsal. et 
τον. Among the writers on special points we 
may notice Benary, de Hebr. Leviratu, Berlin, 
1835: Nedslob’s Leviratsehe, Leipzig, 1836; and 
Kurtz’s Lhe des [osea, Dorpat, 1859. 

AV. La. Bs 


* MARS’ HILL, another name in the A. V., 
Acts xvii. 22, for Areopagus, ver. 19. The name 
is the same in Greek (6 “Apetos maryos), and should 
be the same in English. The variation seems to 
be without design, or certainly without any dis- 
tinction of meaning; for the translators remark in 
the margin against both passages that Areopagus 
was ‘the highest court in Athens.’ The older 
versions of Tyndale, Cranmer, and the Genevan ren- 
der ‘ Mars strete’’ in both places, while Wycliffe 
writes “ Areopage.” Against the view that Paul 
was arraigned and tried before the court,” as well 


where it means ‘ commerce,’ and Nah. iii. 4, wher 
it is equivalent to “crafty policy,” just as in 2 K. ix. 
22 the parallel word is δ witcherafts.” 

b * The modern Greeks in their disposition to re- 
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as on the topography of the subject, see AREKOPAGUS. 
It is proposed here to give some account of the 
speech itself, whieh Paul delivered on this hill, and 
which has given to it a celebrity ‘‘ above all Greek, 
above all Roman fame.” 

Seholars vie with each other in their commenda- 
tion of this discourse. In its suggestiveness, depth 
of thought, coyent reasonings, eloquence, and re- 
markable adaptation to all the congruities of tine 
and place, although not the longest it is beyond 
question the first of all the recorded speeches of the 
great Apostle. De Wette ῬΤΟΠΌΝΠΟΕΒ it ἐξ ῳ model 
of the apologetie style of diseourse.’’ +‘ The address 
cf Paul before this assemlly,”’ says Neander, “is a 
living proof of his apostolic wisdom and eloquence. 
We pereeive here how the Apostle, according to his 
own expression, could become also a heathen to the 
heathen, that he might win the heathen to a recep- 
tion of the gospel.” ‘ The skill,” says Ilemsen, 
“ with which he was able to bring the truth near 
to the Athenians, deserves slate. We find in 
this discourse of Paul nothing of an ill-timed zeal, 
nothing like declamatory pomp. It is distin- 
enished for clearness, brevity, coherence, and sim- 
plicity of representation.”” Some object that the 
speech has been overpraised heeause Paul was not 
enabled to bring it to a formal close. But in truth 
our astonishment is not that he was interrupted at 
length when he came to announce to them the 
Christian doctrine of a resurrection of the body. 
but that he held their attention so long while he 
exposed their errors and convicted them of the 
absurdity and sinfulness of their conduct. 

The following is an outline of the general course 
of thought. The Apostle begins hy declaring that 
the Athenians were more than ordinarily religious, 
and commends them for that trait of character. 


Tle had read on one of their altars an inscription ? | 


to “an unknown God.” 116 recognizes in that ae- 
knowledement the heart’s testimony among the 
heathen themselves, that all men feel the limitations 
of their religious knowledge and their need of a 
more perfect revelation. Jt was saying to them in 
effect: “ Yon are correct in acknowledging a divine 
existence beyond any whieh the ordinary rites of 
your worship reeoguize; there is such an existence. 
You are correct in confessing that this Being is 
unknown to yon; you have no just coneeption of 
his nature and perfections.’ With this mtroduc- 
tion he passes to his theme. « Whom therefore 
not knowing, ye worship, this one I announce unto 
you.’ He thus proposes to guide their religious 
instincts and aspirations to their proper object, 7. e. 
to teach them what God is, his nature and attrib- 
utes, and men’s relations to Him, in opposition to 
their false views and practices as idolaters (ver. 25). 
In pursnance of this purpose he announces to them, 
first, that God is the Creator of the outward, ma- 
terial universe, and therefore not to be confounded 
with idols (ver. 24); secondly, that Ie is indepen- 
dent of his creatures, possessed of all sufficiency 
in [imself, and in no need of costly gifts or offer- 


store the ancient naines of their history now call their 
highest appellate conrt the “Apeos πάγος (Areopagus). 
It consists of ἃ mpdedpos, or U hiet Justice, and several 
σύνεδροι or Associates, and holds its sessions at 
Athens. jal: 

a * The speech if genuine must exhibit these cor- 
respondences; but with a strange perversity Baur 
(Der Apost. Paulus, p. 167 f.) admits their existence, 
and argues from them that the speech must be ficti- 
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ings of food and drink (ver. 25); thirdly, that He 
is the Creator of all mankind, notwithstanding 
their separation into so many nations, and their wide 
dispersion on the earth (ver. 26); and fourthly, 
that he has placed men, as individuals and nations, 
in such relations of dependence on Himself as 
render it easy for them to see that He is their Creator 
and Disposer; and that it is their duty to seek and 
serve Ilim (vv. 27, 28). The ground has thus been 
won for a direct application of the truth to his 
auditors. At this point of the discourse, as we may 
well suppose, stretching forth his hand towards the 
gorgeous images within sight, he exclaims: “‘ We 
ought not, therefore, to suppose that the Deity is 
like unto cold, or silver, or stone, sculptured hy the 
art and flevice of man ” (ver. ¢ 2), Nor is this all. 
That which men ought not to do, they may not with 
impunity any longer do. It was owing to the for- 
hearance of God that the heathen had heen left 
hitherto to disown the true God, and transfer to 
idols the worship which belongs to Him. He had 
borne with them as if he had not seen their willful 
iynorance, and would not call them to account for 
it; but now, with a knowledge of the gospel, they 
were required to repent of their idolatry and for- 
sake it (ver. 30), hecanse a day of righteous retri- 
hution awaited them, of which they had assurance 
in the resurrection of Christ from the dead (ver. 
31). 

Here their clamors interrupted him; but it is 
not diffienlt to conjecture what was left unsaid. 
The recorded examples of his preaching show that 
he would have held up to them more distinetly the 
character of (‘hrist as the Saviour of men, and have 
urged them to call on his name and be saved. It 
is impossible to say just in what sense the Apostle 
adduced the resurrection of Christ as proof of a 
general judgement. His resurrection from the dead 
confirmed the truth of all his claims, and one of 
these was that Ife was to be the judge of men 
(John vy. 28, 29). His resurrection also estab- 
lished the possibility of such a resurrection of all 
men as was implied in the Apostle’s doctrine, that 
all men are to be raised from the dead and stand 
before the judgment-seat of Christ. The Apostle 
may have had these and similar connections of the 
fact in his mind; but whether he had developed 
them so far, when he was silenced, that the Athenians 
perceived them all or any of them, is uncertain. 
It was enough to excite their scorn to hear of a 
single instance of resurreetion. The Apostle’s ref- 
erence in his last words to a great day of assize for 
all mankind would no doubt recall to the hearers 
the judicial character of the place where they were 
assembled, but it was too essential a part of his 
train of thought to have been accidentally sug- 
gested by the place. 

We are to recognize the predominant anti-poly- 
theistic aim of the discourse in the prominence which 
Panl here gives to his doetrine with respect to the 
common parentage of the human race, while at the 
same time he thereby rebuked the Athenians for 


tious, on account of this remarkable fitness to the oc- 
casion. i: 

bh * The Apostle’s use of δεισιδαιμονεστέρους,. at the 
opening of the specch, Dean Howson very justly points 
out as one of the proofs of his tact and versatility. (See 
Lectures on the Character of St. Paul, γι. 45, i. 194, note 
a, Amer. ed.) Rey. Τὶ Kenrick’s vindieation of the 
rendering of the A. VY. (Biblical Essays, pp. 108-129, 
Lond. 1864) shows only that the word adinits of that 
sense. H. 
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their contempt of the other nations, especially of 
the Jews. If all are the children of a cominon 
parent, then the idea of a multiplicity of gods from 
whom the various nations have derived their origin, 
or whose proteetion they specially enjoy, must be 
false. The doctrine of the unity of the race 15 
closely interwoven with that of the unity of the 
divine existence. Dut if all nations have the same 
Creator, it would at once oceur that nothing ean 
be more absurd than the feeling of superiority and 
contempt with which one atlects to look down upon 
another. As the Apostle had to encounter the 
prejudice which was entertained against him as a 
foreigner and a Jew, his course of rewark was 
doubly pertinent, if adapted at the same time to 
remove this kindrance to a candid reception of his 
InCEssa 078, 
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| It will be seen from the foregoing sketeh that it 
has been proposed, not without some justifieation, 
to urranve the contents of the diseourse under the 
‘three heads of theology, anthropology, and Chris- 
tologu. At all events it will be seen, by casting the 
eye back, that we have here all the parts of a perfect 
|diseourse, namely, the exordium, the proposition 
or theme, the proof or exposition, and the applica- 
tion. It is a beautiful speciinen of the manner in 
which a powerful and well-trained mind, practiced 
in public speaking, conforms spontaneously to the 
rules of the severest logie. One can rendily be- 
lieve, looking at this feature of the diseourse, that it 
was pronounced by the man who wrote the epistles 
to the Romans and Galatians, where we see the 
sume mental characteristics so strongly reflected. 
As we must suppose, on any view of the case, that 


" 
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Mars’ IIill, on the south side, and west from the Acropolis. (Photograph.) 


the general scheme of thought, the nevus of the 
arguinent, has been preserved, it does not affect 
our critical judgment whether we maintain that 
the discourse has heen reported in full, or that a 
synopsis only has been given. 

It might have seemed to the credit of Chris- 
tianity if Luke had represented the preaching of 
Paul as signally efteetive here at Athens, the ceutre 
of Grecian arts and refinement; on the contrary, he 
reeords no sueh triumphs.¢ The philosophers who 
heard him moeked: the people at large derided him 
as “a babbler.”” At the close of that day on whieh 
Paul delivered the speeeh it might seem as if he 
had spoken almost to no purpose. But the end is 
not yet. Our proper rule for judging here is that 
whieh makes “a thousand years with God as one 
day, and one day as a thousand years.’? We place 
ourselves again on the rock where Paul stood, and 
look around us, and how different a spectaele pre- 
sents itself from that whieh met the Apostle’s eye. 


« * I> is worthy of notice, thit although Paul spent 
the next twe vears at Corinth, so near Athens that the 
Acropolis of the one city may be seen from the other, 
he did not during that time turn his steps again to 
Athens. On his third missionary tour, he came once 
more into this part of Greece, and on the way passed 
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|The monuments of idolatry on which he looked 
have disappeared. The gorgeous image of Minerva 
which towered aloft on the Acropolis, has been 
broken to pieces, and scattered to the winds. The 
temples at that time there so magnificent and full 
of idols,? remain only as splendid ruins, hterally 
inhabited by the owls and the bats. Churches and 
chapels dedicated to Christian worship appear on 
every side, surmounted with the sign of that cross, 
which was “ to the Jews a stumbling-block, and to 
the Greeks foolishness.” This cross itself has be- 
eome the national emblem, and gilds the future of 
these descendants of Paul’s hearers with its bright- 
est hopes. ‘These and sueh results may indeed fall 
short of the highest spiritual effects of Christianity ; 
but. they show nevertheless the mighty change whieh 
has taken plaee in the religious ideas and e1vilization 
of pagan Greece, and bear witness to the power of 
St. Paul's seemingly ineffective speech on Mars’ Hill. 
One must read the diseourse on the spot, amid the 


Athens twice at least, and yet he did not revisit that 
city. II. 

ὃ * Zeune (ad Vig. p. 638 a) points out the mis- 
translation of κατείδωλον by “ given to idolatry,’? in- 
stead of “full of idols.’ Tt conceals from the reader 
aw striking mark of Luke’s accuracy. No ancient city 
Ι Was so famous for its images as Athens. lk. 
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objects and associations which bring the past and 
present as it were into visible contact with each 
other, in order to understand and feel the impres- 
sion of the contrast in its full extent. 

Paul spoke of course in the open air. Fora 
description of the scene under the Apostle’s eye at 
the time, see Wordsworth’s )vews ef Greece, Pic- 
torial, Descriptive, and [listorical, p. 8d, also his 
Athens and Aftica, ch. xi.; Robinson's Bibl. Le- 
searches, i. 10 ἢ. (where the bearing of Mars’ 111}} 
from the Acropolis should he west, instead of nortlr). 
For a view of the Acropolis restored, as seen from 
the Areopagus, see Conybeare and Howson’s Life 
and Letters of St. Paul, i. 442. Stier treats at 
length of the discourse, exegetically and homi- 
letically, in his eden der Apostel, ii. 121-169. 
The events at Athens form an interesting sketch 
in Howson’s Scenes from the Life of St. Paul, 
ch. vi. (Lond. 1866), and reprint by the American 
Tract Society (1868). Bentley’s famons Sermons on 
Atheism and Deism (first of the series of Boyle Lec- 
tures, 1692) connect themselves almost historically 
with this address. Seven of the eight texts on which 
he founds the sermons are taken from Paul's Athen- 
ian speech. ‘The topics on which the Apostle touched 
as the preacher enumerates them are “such as the 
existence, the spirituality, and all-sutheicney of 
God; the creation of the world; the origination of 
mankind from one common stock, according to the 
history of Moses; the divine Providence in over- 
ruling all nations and people; the new doctrine of 
repentance by the preaching of the gospel; the 
resurrection of the dead; and the appointed day of 
an universal judgment’? (see his |W orks, iii. 33 ὅς 
Lond. 1838). We find here the germs of the best 
arguments employed in later times in controversies 
of the nature alluded to. Another later work tur- 
nishes a similar testimony. Mr. Merivale bas re- 
course to VPaul’s sententious words for the prin- 
cipal text-mottoes prefixed to his Lectures on the 
Conversion of the Roman Empire (Boyle Lectures 
for 1864). It is one of those speeches of the Apos- 
tle, *‘ from all the ideas of which” (as Sehnecken- 
burger remarks of the one at Antioch, Acts xiii.) 


“may be drawn lines which terninate in his pecn- 
;same character shows itself in the history of John 


liar doctrinal teachings in the epistles’? (Stud. 
wu. Avit. 1855, p. 550). “ Nothing can be more 
genuinely Pauline,”’ says Leehler, * than the divis- 
ion here of history into its two great epochs, the 
pre-Messianie and post-Messianic, and the union of 
God’s manifestations in creation, conscience, and 
redemption. It gives us in outline the fuller dis- 
cussion in Rom. i. and ii.”?” (Das Apost. u. Nach. 
apost. Zeitalter, p. 155). Ch. J. Trip refutes some 
of Baur’s hypercritical objections to the genuineness 
of the speech (Paulus nach de Apostelgesch. Ὁ. 
200 ff). Other writers who may be consulted 
are TF. W. Laufs, Veber die areopagische Rede 
des Apostels Paulus (Stud. u. Krit., 1850, pp. 
583-505); Williger’s Apostelgesch. in Bibelstunden, 
pp. 506-526 (2te Auff.); Lange’s Aurchenyesch. 
ii, 222 ff. , Gademamn’s “ Theologische Studien,” 
Leitschrift fir luther. Theologie, 1854, p. 648 fF; 
Tholuck, Glawhwiirdigkeit, p. 380 f; Baumgarten, 
Apostelgesch. in loc.; and Pressensé, I/istoire de 
UE glise Chretienne, ii. 17-22. See also an article 
on “Paul at Athens’? by Prof. A. C. Kendrick, 
Christian Review, xv. 95-110, and one on “ Paul’s 
Discourse at Athens: A Commentary on Acts xvii. 
16-34," Bibl. Sacra, vi. 338-356. ide 


MAR’SENA (ΘΙ [worthy, Pers., Ftirst]: 


MARTHA 


Μαλισεάρ: [Vat. FA.] Alex. Μαλησεαρ: Mar- 
sana), one of the seven princes of Persia, ‘ wise 
men which knew the times,” which saw the king’s 
face and sat first in the kingdom (sth. i. 14). 
According to Josephus they had the office of inter- 
preters of the laws (And. xi. 6, § 1). 


MAR’THA (Μάρθα: Martha). This name, 
which does not appear in the O. T., belongs to the 


later Aramaic, and is the feminine form of NTS = 


Lord. We first meet with it towards the close of 
the 2d century B. c. Marius, the ftoman dictator, 
was attended by a Syrian or Jewish prophetess 
Martha dnurmg the Numidian war and in his cam- 
paign against the Cimbri (Plutarch, Jfarvus, xvii.). 
Of the Martha of the N. T. there is comparatively 
little to be said. What is known or conjectured 
as to the history of the family of which she was a 
member may be seen under LAZAnus. The faets 
recorded in Luke x. and John xi. indicate a char- 
acter devout after the customary Jewish type of 
devotion, sharing in Messianic hopes and accepting 
Jesus as the Christ; sharing also in the popular 
belief in a resurrection (John xi. 24), but not rising, 
as her sister did, to the belief that Christ was 
making the eternal life to belong, not to the future 
only, but to the present. When she first comes 
before us in Luke x. 98, as receiving her Lord into 
her house (it is uncertain whether at Bethany or 
elsewhere), she loses the calmness of her spirit, is 
‘‘eumbered with much serving,” is “ careful and 
tronbled about many things.’”’” She is indignant 
that her sister and her Lord care so little for that 
for which she cares so much. Ske needs the re- 
proof *“ one thing is needful; ’* but her love, though 
imperfect in its form, is yet recognized as true, and 
she too, no less than Lazarus and Mary, has the 
distinction of being gne whom Jesus loved (John 
xi. 3). Her position here, it may be noticed, is 
obviously that of the elder sister, the head and 
manager of the household. It has been conjectured 
that she was the wife or widow of “Simon the 
leper” of Matt. xxvi. 6 and Mark xiy. 3 (Schulthess, 
in Winer, tb. ; Paulus, in Meyer, in lvc.; Gres- 
well, Diss. on Village of Martha and Mary). The 


xi. She goes to meet Jesus as soon as she hears 
that He is coming, turning away from all the 
Pharisees and rulers who had come with their topics 
of consolation (vv. 19, 20). The same spirit of 
complaint that she had shown before finds utterance 
again (ver. 21), but there is now, what there was 
not. before, a fuller faith at once in his wisdom 
and his power (ver. 22). And there is in that 
sorrow an education for her as well as for others. 
She rises from the formula of the Pharisee’s creed 
to the confession which no “flesh and blood,” no 
human traditions, could have revealed to her (vv. 
24-97). It was an immense step upward from the 
dull stupor of a grief which refused to be comforted, 
that without any definite assurance of an immediate 
resurrection, she showd now think of her brother 
as living still, never dying, because he had believed 
in Christ. ‘Phe transition from vain fruitless re- 
egrets to this assured faith, accounts it may be for 
the words spoken by her at the sepulehre (ver. 39). 
We judge wrongly of her if we see in them the 
utterance of an impatient or desponding unbelief. 
The thought of that true victory over death has 
comforted her, and she is no longer expecting that 
the power of the eternal life will show itself in the 
renewal of the earthly ‘The wonder that followed, 
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no less than the tears which preeeded, taught her 
how deeply her Lord sympathized with the pas- 
sionate human sorrows of whieh ITe had seemed to 
her so anmindful. Jt taught her, as it teaches us, 
that the eternal life in which she had learnt to 
believe was no absorption of the individual being 
in that of the spirit of the universe — that it recog- 
nized and embraced all true and pure affections. 

Fler name appcars onee again in the N. T. She 
is present at the su,per at Bethany as “serving ’ 
(John xii. 2). The old eharacter shows itself still, 
but it has been freed from evil. She is no longer 
*enmbered,” no longer impatient. Aetivity has 
heen calmed by trust. When other voiees are raised 
against her sister’s overtlowing love, hers is not 
heard among them. 

The traditions eonneected with Martha have been 
already mentioned. [LAzAnrus.] She goes with 
her brother and other diseiples to Mars cilles, gathers 
round her a society of devout women, and, true to 
her former eharacter, leads them to a life of active 
ministration. The wilder Provengal legends make 
her victorious over a dragon that laid waste the 
eountry. ‘The town of Tarascon boasted of possess- 
ing her remains, and elaimed her as its patron 
suint Clete Sanctorum, and Brev. tom. in Jul. 
2); Fabrieii Luc Lvangel. p. 388). 

᾿ς 6 ed 5 

* MARTYR oeeurs only in Aets xxii. 15 as 
the translation of μάρτυς; the proper sense of which 
is simply “ witness,’ without the accessary idea of 
sealing one’s testimony by his death as understood 
by our strieter use of ‘martyr.’’ All the older 
English versions (from Wyeliffe, 1380, to the 
Rheims, 1582) have “witness ’’ in this passage. It 
was not till after the age of the Apostles that the 
Greek word (μάρτυρ ΟΥ̓ udprvs) signified εἰ martyr,” 
though we see it in its trangition to that meaning 
in Acts xxii. 20 and Rev. xvii. 6. Near the elose 
of the second century it had become so honorable 
a title, that the Christians at Lyons, exposed to 
torture and death, and fearful that they might 
waver in the moment of extremity, refused to be 
ealled “ martyrs’ (μάρτυρες). “ ‘This name,’’ said 
they, “properly belongs only to the true and faith- 
ful witness, the Prince of Life; or, at least, only to 
those whose testimony Christ has sealed by their 
eonstancy to the end. We are but poor, humble 
eonfessors, 1. 6. ὁμόλογοι." (Kuseb. //ist. lceles. 
ν. 2.) On μάρτυς see Cremer’s JVérterb. der 
Neutcst. Grdeitdt, p. 3871 f. Jl 


MA’/RY OF CLE’OPHAS. So in A. V., but 
aeeurately “of Crhopas”’ (Μαρία ἡ τοῦ Κλωπᾶ). 
In St. John’s Gospel we read that “ there stood by 
the cross of Jesus his mother, and his mother’s 
sister, Mary of Clopas, and Mary Magdalene ”’ 
(Johu xix. 25). Vhe same group of women is 
described by St. Matthew as eonsisting of Mary 
Magdalene, and Mary of James and Joses, and the 
mother of Zebedee’s children’? (Matt. xxvii. 56); 
and by St. Mark, as “6 Mary Magdalene, and Mary 
of James the Little and of Joses, and Salome ’’ @ 
(Mark xv. 40). From a comparison of these pas- 
βῆβεβ, it appears that Mary of Clopas, and are 


« The form of the expression * Mary of Clopas,’”’ 
* Mary of James,” in its more colloquial form ‘ Clopas’ 
Mary,” ‘“ James’ Mary,” is fumiliar to every one ac- 
quaiuted with English village life. 10 is still 2 commou 
thing for the unmarried, and sometimes for the married 
women of the laboring classes in a country town or 
village, to be distinguished from their namesakes, uot 
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of James the Little and of Joses, are the same 
person, and that she was the sister of St, Mary the 
Virgm. The arguments, preponderating on the 
affirmative side, for this Mary being (according to 
the A. V. translation) the wife of Clopas or Al- 
pheus, and the mother of James the Little, Joses, 
Jude, Sinon, and their sisters, have been given 
under the heading James. There is an apparent 
difficulty in the fact of! two sisters seeming to bear 
the name of Mary. ‘To eseape this difficulty, it has 
been suggested (1) that the two clauses ὁ his 
mother’s sister " and ἐς Mary of Clopas,’’ are not 
in apposition, and that St. Sohn Ineant to designate 
four persons as present —uaniely, the mother of 
Jesus; her sister, to whom he does not assign any 
name; Mary of Clopas; and Mary Mavdalene 
(Lange). And it has been further suggested that 
this sister’s name was Salome, wife of Zebedee 
(Wieseler). This is avoiding, not solving a dith- 
eulty. St. John eould not have expressed, himself 
as he does. lad he meant more than three persons. 
It has been suggested (2) that the word ἀδελφή is 
not here to be taken in its strict sense, but rather 
in the laxer acceptation, whieh it clearly does bear 
in other plaees. Mary, wife of Clopas, it has heen 
said. was not the sister, but the eousin of St. Mary 
the Virgin (see Wordsworth, Gh. Test., Preface to 
the Epistle of St. James). There is nothing in this 
suggestion which is objectionable, or which ean be 
disproved. But it appears unnecessary and un- 
likely: unneeessary, because the [ποὺ of two sisters 
having the same name, though mnusual, is net 
singular; and unlikely, beeause we find the two 
tamilies so closely united — living together in the 
same house, aud moving about toxether from place 
to place — that we are ‘disposed rather to cousider 
them eonnected by the nearer than the more dis- 
tant tie. That it is far from impossible for two 
sisters to have the saine name, may be seen by any 
one who will cast his eye over Betham’s Genealogi- 
eal Tables. ‘To name no others, his eye will at 
onee light on a pair of Antonias and a pair of 
Octavias, the daughters of the same father, and in 
one ease of different mothers, in the other of the 
same mother. If it be objected that these are 
merely gentilie names, another table will give twe 
Cleopatras. It is quite possible too that the same 
eause whieh operates at present in Spain, may have 
been at work formerly in Judea. Miriam, the 
sister of Moses, may have heen the holy woman 
alter whom Jewish mothers ealled their daughters, 
just as Spanish mothers not unfrequently give the 
name of Mary to their children, male and female 
alike, in honor of St. Mary the Virgin.® This is 
on the hypothesis that the two names are identieal, 
but on a elose examination of the Greek text, we 
find that it is possible that this was not the case. 
St. Mary the Virgin is Μαριάμ : her sister is Μαρία. 
It is more than possible that these names are 
the Greek representatives of two forms which the 


antique ED had then taken; and as in pro- 
nunciation the emphasis would have been thrown 
on the last syllable in Μαριάμ, while the final letter 
in Mapia would have been almost unheard, there 


but by the name of their father or 
e.g. ‘ William’s Mary,” “ John’s 


by their surnames, 
husband, or son, 
Mary,” etc. 

b Maria, Maria-Pia, and Maria-Immacolata, are the 
first names of three of the sisters of the late king of 
the Two Sicilies. 
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would, upon this hypothesis, have been a greater 
difference in the sisters’ names than there is be- 
tween Mary and Maria among ourselves.¢ 

Mary of Clopas was probably the elder sister of 
the Lord’s mother. It would seem that she had 
married Clopas or Alphaus while her sister was 
still a girl. She had four sons, and at least. three 
daughters. The names of the daughters are un- 
known to us: those of the sons are James, Joses, 
Jude, Simon, two of whom became enrolled among 
the tw elve Apostles [JAMES], and a third (Simon) 
may have succeeded his brother in the charge of 
the Church of Jerusalem. Of Joses and the daugh- 
ters we know nothing. Mary herself is brought 
before. us for the first time on the day of the Cru- 
cifixion — in the parallel passages already quoted 
from St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. John. In 
the evening of the same day we find her sitting 
desolately at the tomb with Mary Magdalene (Matt. 
xxvii. 61; Mark xv. 47), and at the dawn of Easter 
morning she was again there with sweet spices, 
which she had prepared on the Fr ‘iday night (Matt. 
xxviii. 1; Mark xiv. 1; Luke xxiii. 50), and was one 
of those ie had “a vision of angels, which said 
that He was alive’? (Luke xxiv. 23). These are all 
the glimpses that we have of her. Clopas or Alpheus 
is not mentioned at all, except as designating Mary 
and James. It is probable that he was dead before 
the ministry of our Lord commenced. Joseph, the 
husband of St. Mary the Virgin, was likewise 
dead; and the two widowed sisters, as was natural 
both for comfort and for protection, were in the}; 
custom of living together in one house. Thus the 
two families came to be regarded as one, and the 
children of Mary and Clopas were called the brothers 
and sisters of Jesus. How soon the two sisters com- 
menced living together cannot be known. It is pos- 
sible that her sister's house at Nazareth Was St. 
Mary’s home at the time of her marriage, for we 
never hear of the Virgin’s parents. Or it may 
have been on their return from Κὶ ‘gypt to Nazareth 
that Joseph and Mary took up their residence with 
Mary and Clopas. Dut it is more likely that the 
union of the two households took place after the 
death of Joseph and of Clopas. In the second 
year of our Lord's ministry, we find that they had 
been so long united as to be considered one by their 
fellow-townsinen (Matt. xiii. 55) and other Gali- 
leans (Matt. xii. 47). At whatever period it was 
that this joint housekeeping commenced, it would 
seem to have continued at Nazareth (Alatt. xiii. 55) 
and at Capernaum (John ii. 12), and elsewhere, till 
St. John took St. Mary the Virgin to his own home 
in Jerusalem, A. Ὁ. 30. After this time Mary of 
Clopas would probably have continued living with 
St. James the Little and her other children at Jeru- 
salem until her death. The fact of her name being 
omitted on all occasions on which her children and 
her sister are mentioned, save only on the days of 
the Crucifixion and the Resurrection, would indi- 
eate a retiring disposition, or perhaps an advanced 


@ The ordinary explanation that Μαριάμ. is the He- 
braic form, and Mapia the Greek form, and that the 
difference is in the use of the Evangelists, not in the 
name itself, seems scarcely adequate: for why should 
the Evangelists invariably employ the Hebraic form 
when writing of St. Mary the Virgin, and the Greek 
form when writing about all the other Maries in the 
Gospel history? It is true that this distinction is not 
constantly observed iu the readings of the Codex 
Vaticanus, the Codex Ephraemi, and a few other MSS. ; 
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ave. That his consins were older than Jesus, and 
consequently that their mother was the elder sister 
of the Virgin, may be gathered as likely from Mark 
iii, 21, as it is not probable that if they had been 
younger than Jesus, they would have ventured to 
have attempted to interfere by force with Him for 
over-exerting himself, as they thought, in the pros- 
ecution of his ministry. We may note that the 
Gnostic legends of the early ages, aid the medizyval 
fables and revelations alike refuse to acknowledge 
the existence of a sister of St. Mary, as interfering 
with the miraculous conception and birth of the 
latter. Fae 


MA/RY MAG’DALENE (Μαρία ἢ Μαγδα- 
ληνή: Jfaria Magdalene). Four different expla- 
nations have been given of this name. (1.) That 
which at first suggests itself as the most natural, 
that she came from the town of Magdala. The 
statement that the women with whom she jour- 
neyed, followed Jesus in Galilee (Mark xy. 41) 
agrees with this notion. (2.) Another explanation 
has been found in the fact that the Talmudic 
writers in their calumnies against the Nazarenes 


make mention of a Miriam Megaddela ΔΩ), 


and deriving that word from the Piel of on, to 
twine, explain it as meaning ‘the twiner or plaiter 
of hair.’ They connect with this name a story 
which will be mentioned later; but the derivation 
has been accepted by Lightfoot (//or. Heb. on Matt. 
xxvii. 56; //arm. Lvang, on Luke viii. 2), as satis- 
factory, and pointing to the previous worldliness of 
‘Miriam with the braided locks,’ as identical with 
‘the woman that was a sinner ’’ of Luke vii. 37. 
It has been urged in favor of this, that the ἡ κα- 

λουμένη of Luke viii. 2 implies something peculiar, 
and is not used where the word that follows points 
only to origin or residence. (3.) ither seriously, 
or with the patristic fondness for paronomasia, 
Jerome sees in her name, and in that of her town, 
the old Migdol (= a watch-tower), and dwells on 
the coincidence accordingly. The name denotes 
the steadfastness of her faith. She is * vere πυρ- 
γίτη5: vere turris candoris et Libani, quee prospicit 
in faciem Damasci” (Epist. ad Principiam).6 He 
is followed in this by later Latin writers, and the 
pun forms the theme of a panegyric sermon by Odo 
of Clugni (-lcta Sanctorum, Antwerp, 1727, July 
19}: (. ) Origen, lastly, looking to the more com- 


mon meaning of by (gadal, to be great), sees 
in her name a prophecy of her spiritual greatness 
as having ministered to the Lord, and been the first 
witness of his resurrection ( Tract. in Matt, xxxv.). 
It will be well to get a firm standing-ground in 
the facts that are definitely connected in the N. T. 
with Mary Magdalene before entering on the per- 
plexed and bewildering conjectures that gather 
round her name. 

I. She comes before us for the first time in Luke 
viii, 2. It was the custom of Jewish women 


but there is sufficient agreement in the majority of the 
Codices to determine the usage. That it is possible 
for a name to develop into several kindred forms. and 
for these forms to be considered sufficiently distinct 
appellations for two or more brothers or sisters, is 
evidenced by our daily experience. 

»b The writer is indebted for this quotation, and for 
one or two references in the conrse of the article, te 
the kindness of Mr. W. A. Wright. 
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(Jerome on 1 Cor. ix. 5) to contribute to the sup- 
port of Nabbis whom they reverenced, and in con- 
formity with that custom, there were among the 
disciples of Jesus, women who ‘ininistered unto 
Him of their substance.’’ All appear to have occu- 
pied a position of comparative wealth. With all 
the chief motive was that of gratitude for their 
deliverance from ‘evil spirits and infirmities.”’ 
Of Mary it is said specially that “seven devils 
(δαιμόνια) went out of her,’ and the number in- 
dicates, as in Matt. xii. 45, and the “ Legion ἢ of 
the Gadarene demoniac (Mark v. 9), a possession 
of more than ordinary malignity. We must think 
of her, accordingly, as having had, in their most 
averavated forms, some of the phenomena of mental 
and spiritual disease which we meet with in other 
demoniacs, the wretchedness of despair, the divided 
consciousness, the preternatural frenzy, the long- 
continued fits of silence. The appearance of the 
same description in Mark xvi. 9 (whatever opinon 
we may form as to the authorship of the closing 
section of that Gospel) indicates that this was the 
fact most intimately connected with her name in 
the minds of the early disciples. Troi that state 
of misery she had been set free by the presence of 
the Healer, and, in the absence, as we may infer, 
of other ties and duties, she found her safety and 
her blessedness in following Him. The silence of 
the Gospels as to the presence of these women at 
other periods of the Lord’s ministry, makes it prob- 
able that they attended on Him chietly in his more 
solemn provresses through the towns and villages 
of Galilee, while at other times he journeyed to 
and fro without any other attendants than the 
Twelve, and sometimes without even them. In the 
last journey to Jernsalem, to which so many had 
been looking with eager expectation, they again 
accompanied Him (Matt. xxvii. 55; Mark xv. 41; 
Luke xxiii. 55, xxiv. 10). It will explain much that 
follows if we remember that this life of ministration 
must have brought Mary Magdalene into compan- 
ionship of the closest nature with Salome the mother 
of James and John (Mark xv. 40), and even also 
with Mary the mother of the Lord (John xix. 25). 
The women who thus devoted themselves are not 
prominent in the history: we have no record of 
their mode of life, or abode, or hopes or fears during 
the few momentous days that preceded the cruci- 
fixion. From that hour, they come forth for a brief 
two days’ space into marvelous distinctness. ‘They 
‘stood afar off, heholding these things’ (Luke 
xxiii. 49) during the closing hours of the Agony 
on the Cross. Mary Magdalene, Mary the mother 
of the Lord, and the beloved disciple were at one 
time not afar off, but close to the cross, within hear- 
ing. ‘The same close association which drew them 
together there is seen afterwards. She remains by 
the cross till all is over, waits till the body is taken 
down, and wrapped in the linen cloth and placed in 
the garden-sepulchre of joseph of Arimathea. She 
remains there in the dusk of the evening watching 
what she must have looked on as the final resting- 
place of the Prophet and Teacher whom she had 
honored (Matt. xxvii. 61; Mark xv. 47; Luke xxiii. 
55). Not to her had there been given the hope of the 
Resurrection. The disciples to whom the words that 


a * The passage referred to is one of acknowl- 
edged difficulty. It is certainly au objection to the 
view proposed above that it represents our Lord as 
forbidding Mary to touch him, though he permitted 
the other women to whom he showed himself on their 
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spoke of it had been addressed had failed to under- 
stand them, and were not likely to have reported 
them to her. The Sabbath that followed brought 
an enforced rest, but no sooner is the sunset over 
than she, with Salome and Mary the mother of 
James, “brought sweet spices that they might 
come and anoint’’ the body, the interment of 
which on the night of the crucifixion they looked 
on as hasty and provisional (Mark xvi. 1). 

The next morning accordinely, in the earliest 
dawn (Matt. xxvili.1; Mark xvi. 2), they come 
with Mary the mother of James, to the sepulchre. 
It would be out of place to enter here into the 
harmonistic discussions which gather round the 
history of the Resurrection. As far as they con- 
nect themselves with the name of Mary Magdalene. 
the one fact which St. John records is that of the 
chiefest interest. She had been to the tomb and had 
found it empty, had seen the “ vision of angels "" 
(Matt. xxviii. 5; Mark xvi. 5). To her, however, 
after the first moment of joy, it had seemed to be 
hut a vision She went with her ery of sorrow to 
Peter and John (let us remember that Salome had 
been with her), ‘they have taken away the Lord 
out of the sepulchre, and we know not where they 
have laid Him’ (John xx. 1, 3). But she returns 
there. She follows Peter and John, and remains 
when they go back. The one thought that fills 
her mind is still that the body is not there. She 
has been robbed of that task of reverential love on 
which she had set her heart. The words of the 
angels can call ont no other answer than that — 
“ They have taken away my Lord, and I know not 
where they have laid Him’ (John xx. 13). This 
intense brooding oyer one fixed thought was, we 
may venture to say, to one who had suflered as she 
had suffered, full of special danger, and called for 
a special discipline. ‘The spirit must be raised out 
of its blank despair, or else the ‘seven devils” 
might come in once again, and the last state he 
worse than the first. ‘he utter stnpor of grief is 
shown in her want of power to recognize at first 
either the voice or the form of the Lord to whom 
she had ministered (John xx. 14, 15). At last her 
own name uttered by that voice as she had heard it 
uttered, it may be, in the hour of her deepest misery, 
recalls her to consciousness; and then follows the 
ery of recognition, with the strongest word of rev- 
erence Which a woman of [srael could use, “6 Rab- 
honi,” and the rush forward to cling to his feet. 
That, however, is not the discipline she needs. 
Her love had been too «dependent on the visible 
presence of her Master. She had the same lesson 
to learn as the other disciples. ‘Though they had 
‘known Christ after the flesh,’’ they were “ hence- 
forth to know [fim so no more.’? She was to hear 
that truth inits highest and sharpest form. ‘“ ‘Touch 
me not, for [am not yet ascended to my Father.” 
lor a time, till the earthly affection had been 
ruised to a heavenly one, she was to hold hack. 
When He had finished his work and had aseended 
to the Father, there should be no barrier then to 
the fullest communion that the most devoted love 
could crave for. Those who sought, might draw 
near and touch Him then. Tle would be one with 
them, and they one with him.¢— It was fit that 


return to the city, not only to approach him, but te 
hold him by the feet and worship him (Matt. xxviii. 
9). It is to be noted that the verb which deseribes 
the act of the others (ἐκράτησαν) is a different one 
from that which describes the act denied to Mary (μή 
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this should be the last mention of Mary. The Evan- 
gelist, whose position, as the son of Salome, must 
have given him the fullest knowledge at once of 
the facts of her after-history, and of her inniost 
thoughts, bore witness by his silence, in this case 
as in that of Lazarus, to the truth that lives, such 
as theirs, were thenceforth ‘hid with Christ in 
God.” 

If. What follows will show how great a contrast 
there is between the spirit in which he wrote and 
that which shows itself in the later traditions. 
Ont of these few facts there rise a multitude of 
wild conjectures; and with these there has been 
constructed a whole romance of haviology. 

The questions which meet us connect themselves 
with the narratives in the four Gospels of women 
who came with precious ointinent to anoint the feet 
or the head of Jesus. Each Gospel contams an 
account of one such anointing; and men have asked, 
iu endeavoring to construct a harmony, * Do they 
tell us of four distinct acts, or of three, or of two, 
or of one only? On any supposition but the last, 
are the distinct acts performed by the same or by 
different persons; and if by different, then by how 
many? Further, have we any grounds for identi- 
fying Mary Magdalene with the woman or with 
any one of the women whose acts are thus brought 
before us?’ This opens a wide range of possible 
combinations, but the limits of the inquiry may, 
without much difficulty, be narrowed. Although 
the opinion seems to have been at one time main- 
tained (Origen, Tract. ta Jatt. xxxv.), few would 
now hold that Matt. xxvi. and Mark xiv. are reports 
of two distinct events. lew, except critics bent, 
like Schleiermacher and Strauss, on getting up a 
ease against the historical veracity of the vangel- 
ists, conld persuade themselves that the narrative 
of Luke vii., differing as it does in well-nigh every 
circumstance, is but a misplaced and embellished 
version of the incident which the first two Gospels 
connect with the last week of our Lord’s ministry. 
The supposition that there were three anointings 
has found favor with Origen (2 c.) and Lightfoot 
(Har m. Evang. in loe., and Hor. Heb. in Matt. 
xxvi.)3; but while, on the one hand, it removed 
some harmonistic difficulties, there is, ou the other, 


μου ἅπτου). ‘This variation is of itseif suggestive of 
a different purpose on the part of Mary in oilering to 
touch him, and on the Saviour’s part in tnterrnpting 
the act. 

Meyer on the basis of this difference in the language 
suggests another explination, which deserves to be 
meutioned. It will be fouud in his remarks on John 
xx. 17 (Coma. pp 499-502, 8te Aufl.). We adopted a 
different view in his earlier studies. It should be ob- 
served that this imperative present form (μὴ ἅπτου) 
implies an incipient act cither actually begun, or one 
on the point of being done, as indicated by some look 
or gesture. 

Mary,it may weil be supposed, was in the same per- 
plexed state of mind on the appearance of Christ to 
her, which was evineed in soimany different ways by 
the other disciples after the resurreetion. She had 
aes itis true, exclaimed in the cestasy of her joy, 

© Rabboni,” but she may not yet have been certain as 
tc the precise form or nature of the body in which she 
beheld her Lord, It is Ile, the Great Master, verily, 
slie is assured; butis Ile corporeal, having really come 
forth out of the grave’? Or isit his glorified spirit, 
having already gone up to God, but now having de- 
scended to herin its spiritual investiture? In this 
state of uncertainty she extends her hand to assure 
herself of the truth. She would procure for herself 
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something improbable to the verge of being ineon- 
ceivable, in the repetition within “three days of the 
saine scene, at the same place, with precisely the 
sane inurmur and the same reproof. We are left 
to the conclusion adopted by the great majority of 
interpreters, that the Gospels record two anoiutings, 
oue in some city unnamed (Capernaum or Nain 
have beeu suggested), during our Lord’s Galilean 
ministry (Luke vii.), the other at Bethany, before 
the list entry into Jerusalein (Matt. xxvi.; Mark 
xiv.; John xii.). We come, then, to the question 
whether in these two narratives we meet with one 
woman or with two. The one passage adduced for 
the former conclusion is John xi. 2. It has been 
ureed (Maldonatus iz dAfatt. xxvi. and Joan. xi. 2, 
Acta Sanctorum, July 22d) that the words which 
we find there (“Jt was that Mary which anointed 
the Lord with ointment ... . . whose brother 
Lazarus was sick’*) could not possibly refer by 
aticipation to the history which was about to 
follow in ch. xil., and minst therefore presuppose 
some fact known through the other Gospels to the 
Chureh at large, and that facet, it is inferred, is 
found in the history of Luke vii. Against this it 
has been said on the other side, that the assump- 
tion thus made is entirely an arbitrary one, and 
that there is uot the slightest trace of the life of 
Mary of Bethany ever having been one of open and 
flagrant impurity.¢ 

There is, therefore, but slender evidence for the 
assumption that the two anointings were the acts 
of one and the same woman, and that woman the 
sister of Lazarus. ‘There is, if possible, still less 
for the identification of Mary Magdalene with the 
chief actor in either history. (1.) When her name 
appears in Luke viii. 3 there is not one word to 
connect it with the history that immediately pre- 
cedes. ‘Though possible, it is at least unlikely 
that such an one as the ‘sinner’’ would at once 
have been received as the chosen companion of 
Joanna and Salome, and have gone from town to 
town with them and the disciples. Lastly, the 
description that 7s given — “ Out of whom went 
seven devils’? — points, as has been stated, to a 
form of suffering all but absolutely incompatible 
with the life implied in ἁμαρτωλός, and to a very 


by the eriterion of the sense of touch the conviction 
which the eve is unable to give her. The Saviour 
knows her thoughts, and arrests the act. The act is 
nnnecessary : his words are a sufficient proof of what 
she would know. Ife “had not yet ascended to the 
Father,” as she half believed, and consequently has 
not the spiritual body which she supposed he might 
possibly have. Tle gives her by this declaration the 
assurance respecting his bodily state which she had 
proposed to gain for herself through the medium of 
sense. ΤΟΥ case was like that of Thomas, and yet 
unlike his ; she wished, like him, to touch the object 
of her vision, but, unlike him, was not prompted by 
uubelief. 

With this exegesis the coufirmatory οὕπω yap ava- 
βέβηκα Which follows has its logical justification. No 
explanation cau be correct which fails to satisfy that 
condition. II. 

«& The difficulty is hardly met by the portentous con- 
jecture of one commentator, that the word ἁμαρτωλὸς 
does not mean what it is commonly supposed to mean, 
and that the “imany sins” consisted chiefly (as the 
name Magdalene, according to the etymology noticed 
above, implies) in her giving too large a portion of the 
Sabbath to the braiding or plaiting of her hair (ἢ). 
Lamy io Lampe on John xii, 2. . 
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different work of healing from that of the divine 
words of pardon —‘“ Thy sins be forgiven thee.” 
To say, as has been said, that the “seven devils ”’ 
are the ‘many sins’? (Greg. Mag. //on. in Evang. 
95 and 53), is to identify two things which are 
separated in the whole tenor of the N. T. by the 
clearest line of demarcation. The argument that 
because Mary Magdalene is mentioned so soon after- 
wards she must be the same as the woman of 
Luke vii. (Butler’s Leces of the Saints, July 22), 
is simply puerile. 10 would be just as reasonable 
to identify “‘the sinner” with Susanna. Never, 
perhaps, has a figment so utterly baseless obtained 
so wide an acceptance as that which we connect 
with the name of the “ penitent Magdalene.”’ [ 
is to be regretted that the chapter-heading of the 
A. V. of Luke vii. should seem to give a quasi- 
authoritative sanction to a tradition so utterly un- 
certain, and that it should have been perpetuated 
in connection with a great work of mercy. (2.) 
The belief that Mary of Bethany and Mary Mag- 
dalene are identical is yet more startling. Not one 
single circumstance, except that of love and rever- 
ence for their Master, is common. The epithet 
Magdalene, whatever may be its meaning, seems 
chosen for the express purpose of distinguishing 
her from all other Maries. No one Evangelist 
gives the slightest hint of identity. St. Luke 
mentions Martha and her sister Mary in x. 38, 39, 
as though neither had been named before. St. 
John, who gives the fullest account of both, keeps 
their distinct individuality most prominent. The 
only simulacrum of an argument on behalf of the 
identity is that, if we do not admit it, we have no 
record of the sister of Lazarus having been a wit- 
ness of the resurrection. 

Nor is this lack of evidence in the N. T. itself 
compensated by any such weight of authority as 
would indicate a really trustworthy tradition. ‘T'wo 
of the earliest writers who allude to the histories of 
the anointing — Clement of Alexandria (Puwday. 
ii. 8) and Tertullian (de Purdic. ch. 8)—say noth- 


ivg that would imply that they accepted it. The 
language of Ireneus (ili. 4) is against it. Origen 


(1. c.) discusses the question fully, and rejects it. 
ITe is followed by the whole succession of the ex- 


positors of the Eastern Church: Theophilus of An- | 


tioch, Macarius, Chrysostom, Theophylact. The 
traditions of that Church, when they wandered 
into the regions of conjecture, took another direc- 
tion, and sugvested the identity of Mary Mugda- 
lene with the daughter of the Syro-Phoenician 
woman of Mark vii. 26 (Nicephorus, 41. δὶ. i. 83). 
In the Western Church, however, the other belief 
hegan to spread. At first it is mentioned hesita- 
tingly, as by Ambrose (de Virg. Vel. and in Lue. 
lib. vi.), Jerome (22 até. xxvi. 2; contr. Jovin. α. 
16). Augustine at one time inclines to it (de 
Consens. Evang. c. 69), at another speaks very 
doubtingly (Tract. in Joann. 49). At the close 
of the first great period of Church history, Gregory 
the Great takes up hoth notions, embodies them in 
his Homilies (2 Ly. 25, 53) and stamps them 
with his authority. The reverence felt for him, 
and the constant use of his works as a text-book 
of theology during the whole medizeval period, 
seeured for the hypothesis a currency which it never 
would have gained on its own merits. ‘The services 
of the feast of St. Mary Magdalene were constructed 
on the assumption of its truth (Brev. Rom. in Sul. 
p- 22). Hymns and paintings and sculptures fixed 


it deep in the minds of the Western nations, France! story. 
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and England being foremost in their reverence 
for the saint whose history appealed to their sym- 
pathies. (See below.) Well-nigh all ecclesiastical] 
writers, after the time of Gregory the Great (Albert 
the Great and Thomas Aquinas are exceptions), 
take it for granted. When it was first questioned 
by Févre d’Etaples (Faber Stapulensis) in the early 
siblical criticism of the 16th century, the new 
opinion was formally condemned by the Sorbonne 
(Acta Sanctorum, |. ¢c.), and denounced by Bishop 
Fisher of Rochester. he V’rayer-book of 1540 
follows in the wake of the Breviary; but in that 
of 1552, either on account of the uncertainty or 
for other reasons, the feast disappears. The Book 
of llomilies gives a doubtful testimony. In one 
passage the “sinful woman ἡ is mentioned without 
any notice of her being the same as the Magdalene 
(Serm. on Repentance, Part ii.): in another it 
depends upon a comma whether the two are dis- 
tinguished or identified (did. Part ii.). The trans- 
lators under James [., as has heen stated, adopted 
the received tradition. Since that period there has 
been a gradually accumulating consensus against 
it. Calvin, Grotins, LTammond, Casaubon, among 
older critics, Bengel, Lampe, Greswell, Alford, 
Wordsworth, Stier, Meyer, Ellicott, Olshausen, 
among later, agree in rejecting 10. Nomanist 
writers even (Tillemont, Dupin, stius) have borne 
their protest against it in whole or in part; and 
books that represent the present teaching of the 
Gallican Chureh reject entirely the identification 
of the two Maries as an unhappy mistake (Mine, 
Dict. de la Bible). The medieval tradition has, 
however, found defenders in Buronius, the writers 
of the sleta Sanctorum, Maldonatus, Bishop An- 
drewes, Lightfoot, Isaac Williams, and Dr. Pusey. 
It remains to give the substance of the legend 
formed out of these combinations. At some time 
before the commencement of our Lord’s ministry, 
a great sorrow fell upon the household of Bethany. 
The younger of the two sisters fell from her purity 
and sank into the depths of shame. Her life was 
that of one possessed by the * seven devils ’’ of un- 
cleanness. From the city to which she then went, 
or from her harlot-like adornments, she was known 
hy the new name of Magdalene. Then she hears 
of the Deliverer, and repents and loves and is for- 
given. Then she is received at once into the 
fellowship of the holy women and ministers to fhe 
Lord, and is received back again by her sister and 
dwells with her, and shows that she has chosen the 
good part. The death of Lazarus and his return 
to lite are new motives to her gratitude and love; 
and she shows them, as she had shown them bef re, 
anointing 10 longer the feet only, but the head also 
of her Lord. She watches by the cross, and is 
present at the sepulchre and witnesses the resny- 
rection. Then (the legend goes on, when the wok 
of fantastic combination is completed), after some 
years of waiting, she goes with Lazarus and Martha 
and Maximin (one of the Seventy) to Marseilles 
[comp. LAZAnus]. They land there; and she, 
leaving Martha to more active work, retires to a 
eave in the neighborhood of Arles, and there leads 
a life of penitence for thirty years. When she 
dies a chureh is built in her honor, and miractes 
are wrought at her tomb. Clovis the Frank is 
healed by her intercession, and his new faith is 
strengthened ; and the chivalry of France does hom- 
age to her name as to that of the greater Mary. 
Such was the fill-grown form of the Western 
In the East there was a different tradition. 
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Nicephorus (//. /. ii. 10) states that she went to 
Rome to accuse Pilate for his unrighteous judg- 
ment; Modestus, patriarch of Coustantinople (//om. 
in Marios), that she cane to Ephesus with the 
Virgin and St. John, aud died and was buried | 
there. ‘The Emperor Leo the Philosopher (cire. | 
890) brought her body from that city to Constan- 
tinople (Acta Sanctorum, 1. ¢.). 

The name appears to have been conspicuous 
enough, either among the living members of the 
Church of Jerusalem or in their written records, to 
attract the notice of their Jewish opponents. The 
Valmudists record a tradition, confused enough, 
that Stada or Satda, whom they represent as the 
mother of the Prophet of Nazareth, was known by 
this name as a *plaiter or twiner of hair;”’ that 
she was the wife of Paphus Ben-Jehudah, a con- 
temporary of Gamaliel, Joshua, and Akiba; and) 
that she grieved and angered him hy her wanton- 
ness (Lightfoot, 220». [/eb. on Matt. xxvi., Marie. 
Evang. on Luke viii. 3). Tt seems, however, fron 
the fuller report given by Eisenmenger, that there 
were two women to whom the Talmudists gave this 
nane, and the wife of Paphus is not the one whom 
they identified with the Mary Magdalene of the 
Gospels (Antdeckt. Judenth. ἃ. 277). 

There is lastly the strange supposition (rising 
out of an attempt to evade some of the harmonistic 
difficulties of the resurrection history), that there 
were two women both known by this name, and 
both among those who went early to the sepulchre 


(Lampe, Comm. in Joann.; Ambrose, Comm. in 
Lae. x. 2+), 1} 
MARY, MOTHER OF MARK. The 


woman known by this description must have been 
among the earliest disciples. We learn from Col. 
10 that she was sister to Barnabas, and it 
would appear from Acts iv. 387, xii. 12, that, while 
the brother gave up his land and brought the pro- 
ceeds of the sale into the common treasury of the 
Church, the sister gave up her house to be used as 
one of its chief places of meeting. The fact that 
Peter goes to that house on his release from prison 
indicates that there was some special intimacy 
(Acts xii. 12) between them, and this is confirmed 
by the language which he uses towards Mark as 
being his “son”? (1 Pet. ν. 13). She, it may he 
added, must have been, like Barnabas, of the tribe 
of Levi, and may have heen connected, as he was, 
with Cyprus (Acts iv. 36). Ut has been stirmised 
that filial anxiety about her welfare during the per- 
secutions and the famine which harassed the Church 
at Jernsalem, was the chief cause of Mark’s with- 
drawal fromm the missionary labors of Paul and 
Barnabas. ‘The tradition of a later age represented 
the place of meeting for the disciples, and therefore 
probably the house of Mary, as laving stood on 
the upper slope of Zion, and affirmed that it had 
been the scene of the wonder ot the day of Pente- 
cost, had escaped the general destruction of the 
city by Titus, and was still used as a chureh in the 
4th century (Epiphan. de Pond. et Mens. xiv.: 
Cyril. Hierosol. Catech. xvi.). Io. ΠΕΣ 


MARY, SISTER OF LAZARUS. — For 
niuch of the information connected with this name, 
comp. LAZArus and Marty MAGpALenr. The 
facts strictly personal to her are but few. She and 


her sister Martha appear in Luke x. 40, as receiv~| passed her early years at ethlehem. 


ing Christ in their house. The contrasted temper- 
aments of the two sisters have been already in part 
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for every word that fell from the Divine Teacher. 
She had chosen the good part, the life that has 
found its unity, the ‘one thing needful,” in rising 
from the earthly to the heavenly, no longer dis 
tracted by the “many things ’’ of earth. The same 
character shows itself in the history of John xi. 
Her grief is deeper but less active. She sits still 
in the house. She will not go to meet the friends 
who come on the formal visit of consolation. Dut 
when her sister tells her secretly “The Master is 
come and calleth for thee,” she rises quickly and 
coes forth at once (John xi. 20, 28). Those who 
have watched the depth of her grief have but one 
explanation for the sudden change: ‘ She goeth to 
the grave to weep there! *’ ler first thought when 
she sees the Teacher in whose power and love she 
had trusted, is one of complaint. “ She fell down 
at his feet, saying, Lord, if thou hadst been here, 
my brother had not died.” Up to this point, her 
relation to the Divine Friend had been one of rey- 
erence, receiving rather than giving, blessed in the 
consciousness of his favor. Dut the great joy and 
love which her brother’s return to life calls up in 
her, pour themselves out in larger measure than 
had been seen betore. ‘The treasured alabaster-box 
of ointment is brought forth at the final feast of 
Bethany, John xii. 3. St. Matthew and St. Mark 
keep back her name. St. Jolin records it as though 
the reason for the silence held good no longer. Of 
her he had nothing more to tell. The education of 
her spirit was completed. The love which had 
been recipient and contemplative shows itself in 
action. 

Of her after-history we know nothing. The 
ecclesiastical traditions about her are based on the 
unfounded hypothesis of her identity with Mary 
Magdalene. i. Hee 


MARY THE VIRGIN (Μαριάμ: on the 
form of the name see p. 1811). There is no persou 
perhaps in sacred or in profane literature, around 
whom so many legends have heen grouped as the 
Virgin Mary; and there are few whose authentic 
history is more concise. The very simplicity of the 
evangelical record has no doubt been one cause of 
the abundance of the legendary matter of which 
she forms the central figure. Imagination had to 
be called in to supply a craving which authentic 
narrative did not satisfy. We shall divide her life 
into three periods. 1. The period of her childhood, 
up to the time of the birth of our Lord. 11, The 
period of her middle age, contemporary with the 
Bible Necord. 111. The period subsequent to the 
Ascension. ‘The first and last of these are wholly 
levendary, except in regard to one fact mentioned 
in the Acts of the Apostles; the sccond will contain 
her real history. For the first period we shall have 
to rely on the early apocryphal gospels; for the 
second on the Bible; for the third on the traditions 
and tales which had an origin external to the 
Church, but after a time were transplanted within 
her boundaries, and there flourished and inereased 
both by the force of natural growth, and hy the 
accretions which from time to time resulted from 
supposed visions and revelations. 

1. The childhood of Mary, wholly legendary. — 
Joachimeand Anna were both of the race of David. 
The abode of the former was Nazareth; the latter 
They lived 
piously in the sight of God, and faultlessly before 
man, dividing their substance into three portions, 


discussed [Mantra]. Mary sat listening eagerly !one of which they devoted to the service of the 
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Temple, another to the poor, and the third to their 
own wants. And so twenty years of their lives 
passed silently away. But at the end of this period 
Joachim went to Jerusalem with some others of his 
tribe, to make his usual offering at the Feast of the 
Dedication. And it chanced that Issachar was high- 
priest (Gospel of Dirth of Mary); that Reuben was 
high-priest (Protevangelion). «And the high-priest 
scorned Joachim, and drove him roughly away, 
asking how he dared to present himself in company 
with those who had children, while he had none; 
and he refused to accept his offerings until he 
should have begotten a child, for the Seripture said, 
‘Cursed is every one who does not beget a man- 
child in {srael.”” And Joachim was shamed before 
his friends and neighbors, and he retired into the 
wilderness and fixed his tent there, and fasted forty 
days and forty nights. And at the end of this 
period an angel appeared to him, and told him that 
his wife should conceive, and should bring forth a 
daughter, and he should call her name Mary. Anna 
meantime was mich distressed at her husband's 
absence, and being reproached by her maid Judith 
with her barrenness, she was overcome with grief 
of spirit. And in her sadness she went into her 
garden to walk, dressed in her wedding-dress. And 
she sat down under a laurel-tree, and looked up and 
spied among the branches a sparrow's nest, and she 
bemoaned herself as more miserable than the very 
birds, for they were fruitful and she was barren; 
and ale prayed that she might have a child even as 
Sarai was blessed with Isaac. And two angels ap- 
peared to her, and promised her that she should 
have a child who should be spoken of in all the 
world. And Joachim returned joyfully to his home, 
and when the time was accomplished, Anna brought 
forth a danehter, and they called her name Mary. 
Now the child Mary increased in strength day by 
day, and at nine months of ave she walked nine 
steps. And when she was three years old her par- 
ents brought her to the Temple, to dedicate her to 
the Lord. And there were fiiteen stairs up to the 
Temple, and while Joseph and Mary were changing 
their dress, she walked up them without help; and 
the high-priest placed her upon the third step of 
the altar, and she danced with her feet, and all the 
house of [Israel loved her. ‘Then Mary remained at 
the Temple nntil she was twelve (Prot.) fourteen (G. 
3. M.) years old, ministerod to by the angels, sud 
aulvancing in perfection as in years. At this time 
the high-priest commanded all the virgins that 
were in the Temple to return to their homes and to 
be married. Lut Mary refused, for she said that she 
had vowed virginity to the Lord. Thus the high- 
priest was brought into a perplexity, and he had 
recourse to God to inquire what he should do. 
Then a voice from the ark answered him (G. B, 
M.), an angel spake unto him (Prot.); and they 
gathered together all the widowers in Israel (Prot.), 
all the marriageable men of the house of David 
(G. BL. M.), and desired them to bring each man 
his rod. And amongst them came Joseph and 
brought his rod, but he shunned to present it, be- 
cause he was an old man and had children. There- 


a Three spots Ἰὰγ claini to be the scene ot the An- 
nuneiation. ‘Iwo of these are, as was to be expected, 
in Nazareth, and one, as every one knows, is in Italy. 
The Greeks and Latins each claim to be the cuardians 
of the time spot in Palestine; the third claimant is 
the holy house ot Loretto. The Greeks point out the 
spring of water mentioned in the Protevaneelion as 
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fore the other rods were presented and no sign 
occurred, Then it was found that Joseph bad not 
presented his rod; and bebold, as soon as he had pre- 
sented it, a dove came forth from the rod and tlew 
upon the head of Joseph (Prot.); a dove came from 
heaven and pitched on the rod (G. 1B. M.). And 
Joseph, in spite of his reluctance, was compelled to 
hetroth himself to Mary, and he returned to Beth- 
Jehem to make preparations for his marriage (G. B. 
M.); he betook hinself to his occupation of building 
houses (Prot.); while Mary went back to her par- 
ents’ house in Galilee. ‘Phen it chanced that the 
priests needed a new veil for the Temple, and seven 
virgins cast lots to make different parts of it; and 
the lot to spin the true purple fell to Mary. And 
she went out with a pitcher to draw water. And 
she heard a voice, saying unto her, “ Uail, thou 
that art highly favored, the Lord is with thee. 
Hlessed art thon amony women! “7 and she looked 
round with trembling to see whence the voice came, 
and she laid down the pitcher and went into the 
house and took the purple and sat down to work at 
it. And behold the angel Gabriel stood by her 
and filled the chaniber with prodigious light, and 
said, “ Fear not,” ete. And when Mary had fin- 
ished the purple, she took it to the ‘high-priest ; 
and having received his blessing, went to visit her 
cousin Elizabeth, and returned back again.¢ Then 
Joseph returned to his home from building houses 
(Prot.); came into Galilee, to marry the Virgin to 
whom he was betrothed (G. 3. M.), and finding 
her with child, he resolved to put her away privily ; 
but being warned in a dream, he relinquished his 
purpose, and took her to his house. ‘Then came 
Annas the scribe to visit Joseph, and he went back 
and told the priest that Joseph had committed a 
great crime, for he had privately married the Virgin 
whom he had received out of the ‘Temple, and had 
not made it known to the children of Israel. And 
the priest sent his servants, aud they found that 
she was with child; and he called them to him, 
and Joseph denied that the child was his, and the 
priest made Joseph drink the bitter water of trial 
(Num. vy. 18), and sent him to a mountainous 
place to see what would follow. Dut Joseph re- 
turned in perfect health, so the priest. sent them 
away to their home. Then after three months 
Joseph put Mary on an ass to go to Bethlehem to 
be taxed; and as they were going, Mary besoneht 
him to take her down, and Joseph took her down 
and carried her into a cave, and leaving her there 
with his sons, he went to seek a midwife. And as 
he went he looked up, and he saw the clouds aston- 
ished and all crevtures amazed. The fowls stopped 
in their flight; the working people sat at their food, 
but did not eat; the sheep stood still; the shep- 
herds’ lifted hands became fixed; the kids were 
touching the water with their mouths, but did not 
drink. And a midwife came down from the moun- 
tains, and Joseph took her with him to the cave, 
and a bright cloud overshadowed the eave, and the 
cloud became a bright light, and when the bricht 
licht faded, there appeared an infant at the breast 
of Mary. Then the midwite went out and told 


confirmatory of their claim. The Latins have engraved 
on ἃ marble slab in the gratto of their convent in 
Nazareth the words Verbuin Ate caro factum est, and 
point out the pilkur which marks the spot where the 
angel stood ; whilst the Head of their Church: is irre- 
trievably cominitted to the wild legend of Loretto. 
weve Stunley, S. § P. ch. xiv ) 
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Salome that a Virgin had brought forth, and Sa- 
lome would not believe; and they came back 
again into the cave, and Salome received satisfac- 
tion, but ler hand withered away, lor was it re- 
stored, until, by the command of an angel, she 
touched the child, whereupon she was straightway 


cured. (Giles, Coder Apocryphus Nort Testa- 
ment, pp. 338-47 and 66-81, Lond. 1852; Jones, 


On the New Testament, ii. ¢. xiii. and xv., Oxf. 
1827; Thilo, Codec Apocryphus. See also [tla 
glorississinue Matris Anne per FB. Petrum Dor- 
lando, appended to Ludolph of Saxony’s Vita Christe, 
Lyons, 1642; and a most audacious [Zistoria Christi, 
written in Persian by the Jesuit P. Jerome Xavier, 
and exposed by Louis de Dieu, Lugd. Bat. 1659 a 

Il. Zhe real history of Mary. — We now pass 
from legend to that period of St. Mary's life which 
is made known to us by Holy Scripture. In order 
to give a single view of all that we know of her 
who was chosen to be the mother of the Saviour, we 
shall in the present section put together the whole 
of her authentic history, supplementing it after- 
wards hy the more prominent legendary circum- 
stances which are handed down. 

We are wholly ignorant of the name and occupa- 
tion of St. Mary’ s parents. If the genealogy given 
by St. Luke is that of St. Mary (Greswell, de 
her father’s name was Heli, which is another form 
of the name given to her legendary father, Jeho- 
iakim or Joachim. If +acob and Heli were the 
two sons of Matthan or Mattliat, and if Joseph, 
being the son of the younger brother, married his 
cousin, the daughter ot the elder brother (Ilervey, 
Genealogies of our Lord Jesus Christ), her father 
was Jacob. The Evangelist does not tell us, and 
we cannot know. She was, like Joseph, of the tribe 
of Judah, and of the lineave of David (Ps. exxxii. 
11; Luke i. 32; Rom. i. 3). She had a sister, 
named probably like herself, Mary (Jolin xix. 25) 
[Many of CLreortis], and she was connected hy 
marriage (συγγενής, Luke i. 36) with Ilsabeth, 
who was of the tribe of Levi and of the lineage of 
Aaron. ‘This is all that we kuow of her antece- 
deuts. 

In the.snmmer of the year which is known 
as 8. ¢. 5, Mary was living at Nazareth, probably 
at her parents’ — possibly at her elder sister’s — 
house, not having yet been taken by Joseph to his 
home. She was at this time betrothed to Joseph 
and was therefore regarded hy the Jewish law and 
custom as his wife, though he had not yet a hus- 
band’s rights over her. [MARRIAGE, p. 1804.] 
At this time the augel Gabriel came to her with a 
message from (sod, and anounced to her that 5116 
was to be the mother of the long expeeted Messiah. 
He probably hore the form of an ordinary man, like 
the angels who manifested themselves to Gideon 
and to Manoah (Judg. vi., xiti.). This would 
appear both from the expression εἰσελθών, “he 
eame in;’’ and also froin the tact of her being 
troubled, not at his presence, hut at the meaning of 
his words. ‘The scene as well as the salutation is 
very similar to that recounted in the Deok of 
Daniel, Theu there cane again and touched me 
one like the appearance of ἃ man, and he strength- 
ened me, and said, 0 man greatly beloved, fear net: 
peace he unto thee. be strong, yea, be strong!” 
(Dan. x. 18, 19). The exact meaning of κεχαρι- 
τωμένη is “ thou that hast bestowed upon thee a 
free gift of grace.’ The A. V. rendering of “ highly 
favored’ is therefore very exact and much nearer 
to the original than the “gratia plena” of the 
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Vulgate, on which a huge and wholly unsubstan- 
tial edifice has been built by Romanist devotional 
writers. The next part of the salutation, «« The 
Lord is with thee,” would probably have been 
better translated, “The hord be with thee.” It is 
the same salutation as that with which the angel 
accosts Gideon (Judg. vi. 19). + Blessed art thou 
among wonien’’ is nearly the same expression as 
that used by Ozias to Judith (dud. xiii, 18). Ga- 
briel proceeds to instruct Mary that by the opera 
tion of the Holy Ghost the everlasting Son of the 
Father should be born of her; that in Him the 
prophecies relative to David's throne and kingdom 
should be accomplished; and that his name was to 
he called Jesus. 116 further informs her, perhaps 
as a sign by which she might convince herself that 
his prediction with regard to herself would come 
true, that her relative Elisabeth was within three 
months of being delivered of a child. 

The angel le!t Mary, and she set off to visit Elis- 
abeth either at Hebron or Jurraim (whichever way 
we understand the εἰς τὴν ὀρεινὴν εἰς πόλιν 
Ἰούδα, Luke i. 39), where the latter lived with her 
husband Zacharias, about 20 miles to the south of 
Jerusalem, aud therefore at a very considerable 
distance from Nazareth. Immediately on her en- 
trance into the house she was saluted by Elisabeth 
as the mother of her Lord, and had evidence of the 
truth of the angel's saying with regard to her 
cousin. She embodied her feelings of exultation 
aud thankfulness in the hymn known under the 
name of the A/aguificat. Whether this was uttered 
by immediate inspiration, in reply to Elisabeth’s 
salutation, or composed during her journey from 
Nazareth, or was written at a later period of her 
three months’ visit at Hebron, does not appear for 
certain. The hymn is founded on Hannah's song 
of thankfulness (1 Sam. it. 1-10), and exhibits an 
intimate knowledge of the Psalms, prophetical 
writings, and Looks of Moses, from which sourees 
almost every expression in it is drawn. The mest 
remarkable clause, ‘‘I'rom henceforth all genera- 
tions shall call ine hlessed,’’ is borrowed from Leah's 
exclamation on the birth of Asher (Gen. xxx. 19). 
The same sentiinent and expression are also found 
in τον. xxxi. 28; Mal. iil. 12% πὸ ν ΠΠ  ππ 
latter place the word μακαρίζω is rendered with 
great exactness * count happy.’ The notion that 
there is conveyed in the word any anticipation of 
her bearing the title of + Blessed’ arises solely 
from ignorance. 

Mary returned to Nazaretl shortly lefore the 
birth of John the Baptist, and continued living at 
her own home. In the course of a few months 
Joseph became aware that she was with child, and 
determined on giving her a bill of divorcement, 
instead of yielding her up to the law to suffer the 
penalty which he stypposed that she had incurred. 
Being, however, warned and satisfied by an angel 
who appeared to him ina dream, he took her to 
his own house. It was soon after this, as it would 
seem, that Augustus’ decree was promulvated, and 
Joseph and Mary travelled to Lethlehem to have 
their uames enrolled in the registers (1B. c. 4) hy 
way of preparation for the taximg, which however 
was not completed till ten years afterwards (.\. p. 
0), in the governorship of Quirinus. They reached 
Bethlehem, and there Mary brought forth the 
Saviour of the world, and humbly laid him ma 
manger. 

The visit of the shepherds, the circumcision, the 
adoration of the wise men, aud the presentation in 
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the Temple, are rather scenes in the life of Christ 
than in that 6? his mother. The presentation in 
the Temple might not take place till forty days 
after the birth of the child. During this period 
the mother, according to the luw of Moses, was 
unclean (Lev. xii.). In the present ease there could 
be no necessity for offering the sacrifice and making 
atonement beyond that of obedience to the Mosaic 
precept; but already He, and his mother for Tim, 
were acting upou the principle of fulfilling all 
riwhteousness. The poverty of St. Mary and 
Joseph, it may be noted, is shown by their making 
the ufferiue of the poor. The song of Simeon and 
the thanksviving of Anna, like the wonder of the 
shepherds and the adoration of the magi, only in- 
eidentally refer to Mary. One passage alone in 
Simeon’s address is specially directed to her, * Yea 
a sword shall pierce through thy own soul also.” 
The exaet purport of these words is doubtful. A 
common patristic explanation refers them to the 
pang of unbelief which) shot through her bosom on 
seeiny her Son expire on the eross (Tertullian, 
Origen, Basil, Cyril, ete.). By modern interpre- 
ters it is more commonly referred to the pangs of 
grief which she experienced on witnessing the suf- 
ferings of her Sou. ᾿ 

In the flight into Πσγρί, Mary and the babe had 
the support and protection of Joseph, as well as in 
their return from thence, in the following year, on 
the death of Herod the Great (B. C. 9).α ‘lt appears 
to have been the intention of -loseph to have settled 
at Bethlehem at this time, as his home at Nazareth 
had been broken up for more than a year; but on 
finding how Herod's dominions had been disposed 
of, he changed his mind and returned to his old 
place of abode, thinking that the child's life would 
he safer in the tetrarchy of Antipas than in that of 
Archelaus. It is possible that Joseph might have 
been himself a native of Bethlehem, and that before 
this time he had been only a visitor at Nazareth, 
drawn thither by his betrothal and marriage. In 
that ease, his fear of Archelans would make him 
exchange his own native town for that of Mary. It 
may be that the holy family at this time took up 
their residence in the house of Mary’s sister, the 
wife of Clopas. 

Henceforward, until the beginning of our Lord's 
ministry — ὁ. ¢. from 1}. C. 3 to Αναν. 20 — we nay 
picture St. Mary to ourselves as living in Nazareth, 
ina humble sphere of life, the wife of Joseph the 
earpenter, pondering over the sayings of the anvels, 
of the shepherds, of Simeon, and those of her Son, 
as the latter “increased in wisdom and stature and 
in favor with God and man” (Luke ii. 562). Two 
circumstances alone, so far as we know, broke in 
on the otherwise even flow of the still waters of 
her life. One of these was the temporary loss of 
her Son when he remained behind in Jerusalem, 
A. Ὁ. 8. The other was the death of Joseph. ‘The 
exact date of this last event we cannot determine. 
But it was probably not long after the other. 


@ In the Gospel of the Jufancy, whieh seems to 
date from the 2d eentury, innumerable wiractes are 
made to attend on St. Mary and her Son during their 
sojourn in Evypt: e. g., Mary looked with pity on a 
womin who was possessed, and iminediately Satan 
came out of her in the form of a young man, saying, 
* Woe is me beeause of thee, Mary, and thy Sont' 
On another occasion they fell in with two thieves, 
named Titus and Dumachus; and Titus was gentle, 
and Dumachus was hush ; the Lady Mary therefore 
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From the time at which our Lord's ministry 
commenced, St. Mary is withdrawn almost wholly 
from sight. Tour times only is the veil removed, 
which, not surely without a reason, is thrown over 
her. ‘These four oceasions are — 1. The marriage 
at Cana of Galilee (John ii.). 2. The attempt 
which she and his brethren made “to speak with 
him” (Watt. xii. 16; Mark iii. 21 and 31; Luke 
vill. 19). 3. The Crucifixion. 4. The days sue- 
ceeding the Aseension (Acts i. 11). If to these we 
adi two references to her, the Arst by her Nazarene 
fellow-citizens (Matt. χα. 54,55: Mark vi. 1-3), the 
second by a woman in the multitude (Luke xi. 27), 
we have specified every event known to us in her 
life. It is notiecable that, on every occasion of our 
Lord’s addressing her, or speaking of her, there is 
a sound of repr ouf in his words, with the exception 
of the last words spoken to her from the cross. 


The marriage at Cana in Galilee took place in 
the three months whieh intervened between the 
baptism of Christ and the passover of the year 27. 
When Jesus was fonnd hy his mother and Joseph 
in the Temple in the year 8, we find him repudia- 
ting the name of “father ’’ as applied to ESN 
“ Thy Sather and I have sought thee sorrowing’ 
— « Flow is it that ye soucht me? Wist ye not 
that [must be about’? (not Joseph's and yours. 
but) “my Fathers business?” (Luke ii. 48, 49). 
Now, in like manner, at his first miracle which in- 
augurates his ministry, He solemnly withdraws 
himself from the authority of his earthly mother. 
This is St. Augustine’s explanation of the « What 
have I to do with thee? my hour is not yet come.”’ 
It was his humanity, not his divinity, which came 
from Mary. While therefore 116 was acting in his 
divine character He could not acknowledge ler, nor 
does He acknowledge her again until 116 was hang- 
ing on the eross, when, in that nature which He 
took from her, He was about to submit to death 
(St. Aug. Comm. in Joun. Κ᾽ rang. tract viil., vol. 
iii. p. 1455, cd. Miene, Paris, 1845). That the 


words Ti ἐμοὶ καὶ σοί; a2) b mee imply 
reproof, is certain (ef. Matt. vill. 29; Mark i. 24; 
πον onde. <i. 12; 1 Ie Π τ 15 πὰ ΠΕ 13), 
and such is the patristic explanation of them (see 
Tren. Ady. shen. tii. 18: Apud Bibl. Pater. Maz. 
tom. li. prt. 11. 208> 8. Chrys. Hom. ti Joan: x51.) 
Int the reproof is of a gentle kind (Freneh, on the 
Miracles, p. 102, Lond. 1856; Alford, Con. in Joe. ; 
Wordsworth, Com. in loe.). Mary seems to have 
understood it, and accordingly to have drawn baek 
desiring the servants to pay attention to her divine 
Son (Olshausen, Couim. in loe.). The modern Ro- 
manist translation, «ὁ What is that to me and to 
thee?’ is not a mistake, because it is a willful 
misrepresentation (Douay version; Orsini, Life of 
Mary, ete.; see The Catholic Layman, p. 117, 
Dublin, 1852). 

2. Capernaum (John 11. 12), and Nazareth (att. 
iy. 13, xiii, 54; Mark vi. 1), appear to have been 


— 
— 


proniixed ‘Titus that God should receive him on his 
right hand. And aceordingly, thirty-three years after- 
wards, Titus was the peuitent thicf who was crueified 
on the right hand, and Dumaehus was crucified on the 
lett. These are sufficient as samples. Thronghout 
the book we fiud St. Mary associated with her Son, in 
the strange freaks of power attribnted to them, ina way 
which shows us whence the cu/tus of St. Mary took its 
origin. (See Jones, On the New Test., vol. ii. Oxf. 1827 5 
Giles, Codex Apocryphus ; ΠΥ Apocryphus. } 
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the residence of St. Mary for a considerable period. 
The next time that she is brought befure us we find 
her at Capernawn. It is the autumu of the year 
28, more than a vear and a half after the miracle 
wrought at the marriage feast in Cana. The Lord 
had in the mean time attended two feasts of the 
passover, and had twice made a circuit throughout 
Galilee, teaching and working miracles. THis fame 
had spread, and evowds came pressing round him, 
so that he had not even time “to eat bread.’? Mary 
was still Jiving with her sister, and her nephews 
and nieces, James, Joses, Simon, Jude, and their 
three sisters (Matt. xiii. 55); and she and they 
heard of the toils which 116 was undergoing, and 
they understood that He was denying himself every 
relaxation from his labors. Their human affeetion 
conquered their faith. They thought that He was 
killing himself, and with an indignation arising 
from love, they exclaimed that He was beside him- 
self, and τ' off to bring Him home either by en- 
treaty or compulsion.@ He was surrounded by eager 
crowds, and they could not reach Him. They 
therefore sent a message, begging Him to allow 
them to speak to Hlim. ‘This message was handed 
on from one person in the crowd to another, till at 
leneth it was reported aloud to Hin. Again Tle 
reproyes. Again He refuses to admit any authority 
ou the part of his relatives, or any privilege on 
account of their relationship. ** Who is my moth- 
er, and who are my brethren? and He stretched 
forth his hand toward his disciples, and said, Be- 
hold my mother and my brethren! For whosoever 
shall do the will of my Father which is in heaven, 
the saine is my brother, and sister, and mother ”’ 
oo xii. 48, 44). Comp. Theoph. in are. iii. 
3235 . Chrys. ffom. xliv. in Matt.; S. Aug. in Joan. 
tract x., who all of them point ont that the blessed. 
ness of St. Mary consists, not so much in having 
borne Christ, as in believing on Him and in obey- 
ing his words (see also Qwest. et Resp. ad Orthod. 
exxxvi., ap. S. Just. fini. in Bibl. Maz. Powe. 
tom. 11. pt. ii. p. 198). This indeed is the lesson 
tanght directly by onr Lord himself on the next 
oceasion on which reference is made to St. Mary. 
It is now the spring of the year 30, and only about 
a month hefore the time of his erucifixion. Christ 
had set out on his last journey from Galilee, which 
was to endat Jerusalem. As 116 passed along, He, 
as usual, healed the siek, and preached the lad 
tidings of salvation. Jn the midst, or at the com- 
pletion, of one of his addresses, a woman of the 
multitude, whose soul had heen stirred hy his 
words, cried out, * Blessed is the womb that bare 
thee, and the paps which thou hast sucked!’ Im- 
mediately the Lord replied, ‘Yea rather, blessed 
are they that hear the word of God, and keep it” 
(Luke xi. 28). [le does not cither affirm or deny 
anything with regard to the direct hearing of the 
woman’s exclamation, but passes that by as a thing 
indifferent, in order to point out in what alone the 
true blesseduess of his mother and of all consists. 
This is the full force of the μενοῦνγε, with which 
He commences his reply. 


3. The next scene in St. Mary’s life brings us to | the day of Pentecost. 
She was standing there with lis, that she remained steadfast in prayer in the 


the foot of the cross. 
her sister Mary and Mary Magdalene, and Salome, 
and other women, having no doubt followed her 
Son as she was able throughout the terrible morn- 
7 Itisa mere subterfuge to refer the words ἔλεγον 
yap, ete., to the people, instead of to Mary and his 
brethren (Calmet and Migne, Dict of the Bidie) 
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ing of Good Friday. It was about 3 o'clock in the 
afternoon, and Ile was about to give up his spirit. 
His divine mission was now, as it were, accom- 
plished. While his ministry was in progress He 
had withdrawn himself from her that He might do 
his Father's work. But now the hour was come 
when his human relationship night be again recog- 
nized. “ Tune enim agnovit,’’ says St. ‘Augustine, 
“quando illud quod peperit moriebatur ” (S. Aug. 
In Joan. ix.). Standing near the company of the 
women was St. John: and, with almost his last 
words, Christ commended his mother to the care of 
him who had borne the name of the Disciple whom 
Jesus loved. ‘+ Woman, behold thy son.”?  « Com- 
mendat homo homini hominem,” says St. Augus- 
tine. And from that hour St. John assures us 
that he took her to his own abode. If by © that 
hour’ the Evangelist means immediately after the 
words were spoken, Mary was not present at the 
last scene of all. The sword had sufficiently pierced 
her soul, and she was spared the hearing of the 
last loud ery, and the sight of the bowed head. 
St. Ambrose considers the chief purpose of our 
Lord’s words to have been a desire to make mani- 
fest the truth that the Redemption was his work 
alone, while He gave human affection to his mother. 
“ Non egebat adjutore ad omnium redemptionem. 
Suscepit quidem matris affectum, sed non quesivit 
hominis auxilnum” (8S. Amb. Lap, Lrang. Luce. 
Sel oe): 

4. A veil is drawn over her sorrow and over her 
joy which*sueceeded that sorrow. Medizeval imagi- 
nation has supposed, but Scripture does not state, 
that her Son appeared to Mary after his resurrec- 
tion from the dead. (See, for example, Ludolph of 
Saxony, Jita Christi, p. 666, Lyons, 1642; and 
Ruperti, De Divinis Officiis, vii. 25, tom. iv. p. 92, 
Venice, 1751.) St. Ambrose is considered to be 
the first writer who suggested the idea, and refer- 
ence is made to his treatise, De Virginitate, i. 3; 
but it is quite certain that the text has bee cor- 
rupted, and that it is of Mary Magdalene that he 
is there speaking. (Comp. his /aposition of St. 
ae x. 156. See note of the Benedictine edition, 
tom. ti. p. 217, Paris, 1790.) Another reference 
is Reals given to St. Anselm. The treatise quoted 
is not St. Anselm's, but Eadmer’s. (See Eadmer, 
De Excellentia Marie, ch. v., appended to Anseln's 
Works, p. 138, Paris, 1721.) ‘Ten appearances are 
related by the Evangelists as having occurred in 
the 40 days intervening between Easter and Ascen- 
sion Day, but none to Mary. She was doubtless 
living at Jerusalem with -loln, cherished with the 
tenderness which her tender soul would have spe- 
cially needed, and which undoubtedly she found 
preéminently in St. John. We have no record of 
her presence at the Ascension. Arator, a writer 
of the 6th centmry, describes her as being at the 
time not on the spot, but in Jerusalem (Arat. De 
Act. Apost. 1. 50, apud Migne, tom. Ixvill. p. 95, 
Paris, 1848, quoted by Wordsworth, Gh. Test. Com. 
on the Acts, i. 14). We have no account of her 
being present at the descent of the Tloky Spirit on 
What we do read of her 


upper room at Jerusalem with Mary Magdalene 
and Salome, and those known as the Lord’s broth- 
ers and the Apostles. This is the last view that 
we have of her. Holy Scripture leaves her engaged 
in prayer (see Wordsworth as eited above). From 
this point forwards we know nothing of her. It 
is probable that the rest of her life was spent in 
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Jerusalem with St. John (see Epiph. ΜΠ). p. 78). 
According to one tradition the beloved disciple 
would not leave I’alestine until she had expired in 
his arms (see Tholuck, Light from the Cross, il. 


Sern. x. p. 234, Edinb., 1857); and it ts added that 
she lived and εἴα in Pile Cenaculum in what is | 


now the Mosque of the Tomb of David, the tra- 
ditional chamber of the Last Supper (Stanley, S 
φ' ἢ. ch. xiv. p. 450). Other traditions make her 
journey with St. John to Ephesus, and there die 
in extreme old age. It was believed by some in 
the 5th century that she was buried at Ephesus 
(see Conc. Ephes., Conc. Labb. tom. iil. p. 574 «); 
by others, in the same century, that she was buried 
at Gethsemane, and this appears to have been the 
information given to Marcian and Vuleheria by 
Juvenal of Jerusalem. As soon as we lose the 
guidance of Scripture, we have nothing from which 
we can derive any sure knowledge about her. The 
darkness in which we are left is in itself most in- 
structive. 

5. Vhe character of St. Mary is not drawn by 
any of the Evangelists, but some of its lineaments 


are incidentally manifested in the fragmentary | 
They are to be found | 


record which is given of her. 
for the most part in St. Luke's Gospel, w hence an 
attempt has been made, by a curious mixture of 
the imaginative and rationalistic methods of inter- 
pretation, to explain the old legend which tells us 
that St. Luke painted the Virgin’s portrait (Calmet, 
Kitto, Migne, Mrs. Jameson). We might have 
expected greater details from St. Jolin than from 
the other Evangelists; but in his Gospel we learn 
nothing of her except what may be gathered from 
the scene at Cana and at the eross. It is clear 
from St. Luke’s account, though without any such 
intimation we might rest assured of the fact, that 
her youth had been spent in the study of the Holy 
Scriptures, and that she had set before her the 


example of the holy women of the Old Testament | 


as her model. This would appear from the Wag- 
nificut (Luke i. 46). The same hymn, so far as 
it emanated from herself, would show no little 
power of mind as well as warmth of spirit. Ter 
faith and humility exhibit themselves in her imme- 
diate surrender of herself to the Divine will, though 
ignoraut how that will should be accomplished 
(Luke i. 88); her energy and earnestness, in her 
journey from Nazareth to Hebron (Luke i. 39); 
her happy thankfulness, in her song of joy (Luke 
i. 48); her silent inusing thoughtfulness, in her 
pondering over the shepherds’ visit (Luke il. 19), 
and in her keeping her Son’s words in her heart 
(Luke ii. 51) though she could not fully under- 
stand their import. Again, her humility is seen 
in her drawing back, yet without anger, after re- 
ceiving repr vof at Cana in Galilee (John ii. 5), and 
in the remarkable manner in which she shuns put- 
ting herself forward throughout the whole of her 
Son's ministry, or after his removal from earth. 
Onee only does she attempt to interfere with her 
Divine Son’s freedom of action (Matt. xi. 46; 
Mark iii. 31; Luke viii. 19); and even here we can 
hardly blame, for she seetins to have been roused, 
not by arrogance and by a desire to show her 
authority and relationship, as St. Chrysostom sup- 
poses (//on. xliy. ὧν Jatt.); but by a woman's 
and a mother’s feelings of affection and fear for 
him whom she loved. It was part of that ex- 
quisite tenderness which appears throughout to have 
belonged to her. In a word, so far as St. Mary is 
portrayed tu us in Scripture, she is, as we should 
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have expected, the most tender, the most faithful, 
humble, patient, and loving of women, but a woman 
still. 

Ill. Her after life, wholly legendary. —We pass 
again into the region of free and joyous legend 
which we quitted for that of true history at the 
period of the Annuneiation. ‘The Gospel record 
confined the play of imagination, and as soon as 
this check is withdrawn the legend bursts out 
afresh. The legends of St. Mary’s childhood may 
be traced back as far as the third or even the second 
century. Those of her death are probably of a 
later date. The chief legend was for a length of 
time considered to be a veritable history, written 
by Melito, Bishop of Sardis, in the 2d centnry. It 
is to be found in the Bibliotheca Maxima (tom. ii. 
pt. ii. p. 212), entitled Sancti Melitonis Lpiscops 
Sardensis de Transitu Virginis Marie Liber ; 
and there certainly existed a book with this title at 
the end of the 5th century, which was condemned 
by Pope Gelasius as apocryphal (Op. Gelas. apud 
Migne, tom. 59, p 152). Another form of the 
same legend has been published at {£Iberfeld in 
1854 by Maximilian Enger in Arabie. 116 supposes 
that it is an Arabic translation from a Syriac 
original. It was found in the library at Bonn, 
und is entitled /vanuis Apostoli de Transitu Beate 
Marie Virginis Liber. It is perhaps the same as 
that referred to in Assemani (iblioth. Orient. 
tom. iii. p. 287, Rome, 1725), under the name of 
Historia Dormitiouis et Assumptionis B. Marie 
Virginis Joanni Lvangeliste falso inscripta. We 
give the substance of the legend with its main 
variations. 

When the Apostles separated in order to evan- 
eelize the world, Mary continued to live with tt. 
John’s parents in their house near the Mount of 
Olives, and every day she went out to pray at the 
tomb of Christ, and at Golgotha. But the Jews 
had placed a watch to prevent. prayers being offered 
at these spots, and the wateh went into the city and 
told the chief priests that Mary came daily to pray. 
Then the priests commanded the watch to stone 
her. Dut at this time king Abgarus wrote to 
Tiberius to desire him to take vengeance on the 
Jews tor slaying Christ. They feared therefore to 
add to his wrath by slaying Mary also, and yet they 
could not allow her to continue her prayers at 
Golgotha, becatse an excitement and tumult was 
thereby made. They therefore went and spoke 
softly to her, and she consented to go and dwell in 
Bethlehem; and thither she took with her three 
holy virgins who should attend upon her. And in 
the twenty- -second year after the ascension of the 
Lord, Mary felt her heart burn with an inexpressi- 
ble longing to be with her Son; and behold an 
angel appeared to her, and announced to her that 
her soul should be taken up from her body on the 
third day, and he placed a palm-branch from para- 
dise in her hands, and desired that it should be 
earried before her bier. And Mary besought that 
the Apostles might be gathered round her before 
she died, and the angel replied that they should 
come. Then the Holy Spirit caught up John as 
he was preaching at [phesus, and Peter as he was 
offering sacrifice at Rome, and Pan! as he was dis- 
puting with the Jews near Rome, and Thomas in 
the extremity of India, and Matthew and James: 
these were all of the Apostles who were still living: 
then the Holy Spirit awakened the dead, Philip and 
Andrew, and Luke and Simon, and Mark and Bar- 
tholomew; and all of them were snatched away in 
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a bright cloud and found themselves at Bethlehem. 
And angels and powers without number descended 
from heaven and stood round about the honse; 
Gabriel stood at blessed Mary’s head, and Michael 
at her feet, and they fanned her with their wings; 
and Peter and John wiped away her tears; and 
there was a great ery, and they all said “ Hail 
blessed one! blessed is the fruit ef thy womb!” 
And the people of Bethlehem brought their sick to 
the house, and they were all healed. ‘Then news of 
these things was carried to Jerusalem, and the king 
sent and commanded that they should bring Mary 
and the disciples to Jerusalem. And horsemen 
eame to Bethlehem to seize Mary, but they did not 
find her, for the Woly Spirit had taken her and the 
disciples in a cloud over the heads of the horsemen 
to Jerusalem. Then the men of Jerusalem saw 
angels ascending and descending at the spot where 
Mary’s house was. And the high-priests went to 
the governor, and craved permission to burn her 
and the house with fire, and the governor gave them 
permission, and they brought wood and fire; but 
as soon as they came near to the house, belold 
there burst forth a fire upon them whieh consumed 
them utterly. And the governor saw these things 
afar off, and in the evening he brought his son, who 
was sick, to Mary, and she healed bin. 

Then, on the sixth day of the week, the Moly 
Spirit commanded the Apostles to take up Mary, 
and to earry her from Jernsalem to Gethsemane, 
and as they went the Jews saw them. Then drew 
near Juphia, one of the high-priests, and attempted 
to overthrow the litter on whieh she was being 
earried, for the other priests had conspired with 
him, and they hoped to cast her down into the 
valley, and to throw wood upon her, and to burn 
her body with fire. Lut as soon as Jnphia had 
touched the litter the angel smote off his arms with 
a fiery sword, and the arms remained fastened to 
the litter. Then he cried to the disciples and Peter 
for help, and they said, “ Ask it of the Lady Mary ;” 
and he cried, “OQ Lady, O Mother of Salvation, 
have mercy on 116} Then she said to Peter, 
“(ive him back his arms;’’ and they were restored 
whole. Bunt the disciples proceeded onwards, and 
they laid down the litter in a cave, as they were 
conmnanded, and gave themselves to prayer. 

And the angel Gabriel announced that on the 
first day of the week Mary's soul should be removed 
from this world. And on the morning οἵ that day 
there came Eve and Anne and Elisabeth, and they 
kissed Mary and told her who they were: came 
Adam, Seth, Shem, Noah, Abraham, Tsaac, Jacob, 
David, and the rest of the old fathers: eame Enoch 
and Elias and Moses: came twelve chariots of 
angels innumerable: and then appeared the Lord 
Christ in his humanity, and Mary bowed before 
him and said, ἐς O my Lord and my God, place thy 
hand upon me;” and he stretched out his hand and 
blessed ber; and she took his hand and kissed it, 
and placed it to her forebead and said, “1 bow 
before this right liand, which has made heaven and 
earth and all that in them is, and 1 thank thee and 
praise thee that thou hast thought me worthy of! 
this μουν. Then she said, « O Lord, take ine to 
thyself!’? And he said to her, “ Now shall thy 
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shall shine in the kingdom, in the dwelling-place 
of my Father’s fullness.” Then the disciples drew 
near and besonght her to pray tor the world which 
she was about to leave. And Mary prayed. And 
after her prayer was finished her face shone with 
marvelous brightness, and she stretched out her 
hands and blessed them all; and her Son put forth 
his hands and received her pure soul, and bore it 
into his Father's treasure-house. And there was a 
light and a sweet smell, sweeter than anything on 
earth; and a voice from heaven saying, “ Hail, 
blessed one! blessed and celebrated art thou among 
women! 7? @ 

And the Apostles carried her body to the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat, to a place which the Lord had told 
them of, and John went before and carried the 
palm-braneh. And they placed her in a new tomb, 
and sat at the mouth of the sepulchre, as the Lord 
commanded them; and suddenly there appeared 
the Lor: Christ, surrounded by a multitude of 
angels, and said to the Apostles, “ What will ye 
that I should do with her whom my Father’s com- 
mand selected ont of all the tribes of Israel that 
[ should dwell in her?’? And Veter and the 
Apostles hesought him that he would raise the 
body of Mary and take it with him in glory to 
heaven. And the Saviour said, ἐς Be it aecording 
to your word.” And he commanded Michael the 
archangel to bring down the soul of Mary. And 
Gabriel rolled away the stone, and the Lord said, 
‘Vise up, my beloved, thy body shall not suffer 
corruption ‘in the tomb.’” And iminediately Mary 
arose and bowed herself at his feet and worshipped ; 
and the Lord kissed her and gave her to the angels 
to earry her to paradise. 

But Thomas was not present with the rest, for 
at the moment that he was summoned to come he 
was baptizing Polodius, who was the son of the 
sister of the king. And he arrived just after all 
these things were accomplished, and he demanded 
to sce the sepulehre in whieh they had laid his 
Lady: For ye know,” said he, “that I am 
‘Vhomas, and unless I see I will not believe.” Then 
Peter arose in haste and wrath, and the other dis- 
ciples with him, and they opened the sepulchre 
and went in; but they found nothing therein save 
that in which ber body had been wrapped. Then 
Thomas confessed that he too, as he was being 


‘borne in the cloud from India, had seen her holy 
hody being earried by the angels with great triumph 


into heaven; aud that on his erying to her for her 
blessing, she had bestowed upon lim her precious 
Girdle, which when the Apostles saw they were 
glad.o Vhen the Apostles were carried back each 
to his own place. 

Joannis Apostoli de Transitu Beate Marie Vir- 
ginis Liber, Elherfeldee, 1854; S. Afelitonis Epise. 
Sard. de Transitu 1΄. AM. Liber, apud Bibl. Man. 
Paty. tom. ii. pt. ii. p. 212, Lued. 1677; Jacobi 
a Voragine Legends Aurea, ed. Greesse, ch. exix. 
p. 504, Dresd. 1846; John Damase. Serm. «de 
Dormit. Deipare, Op. tom. ii. p. 857 fh, Venice, 
1743; Andrew of Crete, Jr Dorinit. Deira Serm. 
iii, p. 115, Paris, 1644; Mrs. Jameson, Legends 
of the Madonna, Lond. 1852; Butler, Lires of 
the Saints in Aug. 15; Dressel, dita et inedita 
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« The legend ascribed to Melito makes her soul to | 


b For the story of this Sacratissimo Cintolo, still 


be carried ἐς paradixe by Gabriel while her Son returns | preserved at Prato, see Mrs. Jameson's Legends of the 
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Madonna, p. 344, Lond. 1852. 
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IV. Jewish traditions respecting her. — These | Miriam brought forth a son and gave him the name 


are of a very different nature from the light-hearted | of JJehoshua. 


fairy-tale-like stories which we have recounted above. 
We should expect that the miraculous birth of our 
Lord would be an oecasion of scotting to the un- 
believing Jews, and we find this to be the case. 
To the Christian believer the Jewish slander be- 
comes in the present case only a confirmation of 
his faith. The most definite and outspoken of 
these slanders is that which is contained in the 


Pea STU, or Tokloth Jesu. 


It was grasped at with avidity by Voltaire, and 
declared by him to be the most ancient Jewish 
writing directed against Christianity, and appar- 
ently of the first century. 10 was written, he says, 
before the Gospels, and is altogether contrary to 
them (Lettre sur les Juifs). It is proved by 
Ammon (Biblisch. Theologie, p. 263, Erlang. 1801) 
to be a composition of the 15th century, and by 
Wavenseil (Tele ignea Setanue; Confut. Libr. 

‘olilos Jeschu, p. 12, Altorf, 1681) to be irrecon- 
eilable with the earlier -lewish tales. In the Gospel 
of Nicodemus, otherwise called the Acts of Pilate, 
we find the Jews represented as charging our Lord 
with illegitimate birth (c. 2). The'date of this 
Gospel is about the end of the third century. The 
origin of the charge is referred with great proba- 
bility by Thilo (Codex Apocr. p. 527, Lips. 1832) 
to the circular letters of the Jews mentioned by 
Grotins (ad Matt. xxvii. 63, e¢ ad (οἱ. Apost. 
xxviii. 22; Op. ii. 278 and 666, Basil. 1732), which 
were seut from Palestine to all the Jewish syna- 
gogues after the death of Christ, with the view of 
attacking “the lawless and atheistic sect which had 
taken its origin from the deceiver Jesus of Galilee ’’ 
(Justin. adv. Tryph.). The first time that we find 
it openly proclaimed is in an extract made by 
Origen from the work of Celsus, which he is refu- 
ting. Celsus introduces a Jew declaring that the 
mother of Jesns ὑπὸ τοῦ γήμαντος, τέκτονος THY 
τέχνην ὄντος, ἐξεῶσθαι, ἐλεγχθεῖσαν ὡς μεμοι- 
χευμένην (Contra Celsum, ὁ. 28, Origenis Opera, 
xviii. 59, Berlin, 1845). And again, ἡ τοῦ Ιησοῦ 
μήτηρ κύουσα, ἐξωσθεῖσα ὑπὸ τοῦ μνηστευσαμέ- 
νου αὑτὴν τέκτονος, ἐλεγχθεῖσα ἐπὶ μοιχείᾳ καὶ 
τίκτουσα ἀπό τινος στρατιώτου Πανθήρα τοὔνομα 
(ibid. 33). Stories to the same effect may be found 
in the Talmud — not in the Mishna, which dates 
from the second century; but in the Gemara, which 
is of the fifth or sixth (see Tract. Sanhedrin, cap. 
vii. fol. 67, 60]. 13 Shabbath, cap. xii. fol. 104, col. 
2; and the JJidrash Nokeleth, cap. x. 8). Raba- 
nus Maunrus. in the ninth century, refers to the 
same story: “ Jesum filium Ethnici enjusdam Pan- 
dera adulteri, more latronum punitum esse.’”? We 
then come to the TYoldoth Jesu, in which these 
ealumnies were intended to be summed up and 
harmonized. In the year 4671, the story runs, in 
the reign of King Jannieus, there was one Joseph 
Pandera who lived at Bethlehem. In the same 
village there was a widow who had a daughter 
named Miriam, who was betrothed to a God-fearing 
man named Johanan. And it came to pass that 
Joseph Pandera meeting with Miriam when it was 
dark, deceived her into the belief that he was 
Johanan her husband. And after three months 
Johanan consulted Rabbi Simeon Shetachides what 
he should do with Miriam, and the rabbi advised 
him to bring her before the great council. But 
Johanan was ashamed to do so, and instead he left 
his hiome and went and lived at Babylon; and there 
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The rest of the work, which has no 
merit in a literary aspect or otherwise, contains an 
account of how this Jehoshua gained the art of 
working miracles by stealing the knowledge of the 
uumentionable name from the Temple; how he was 
defeated by the superior mayical arts of one Juda; 
and how at last he was erneified, and his body 
hidden under a watercourse. It is offensive to 
make use of sacred names in connection with such 
tales: but in Wagenseil’s quaint words we may 
recollect, ** hzee nomina non attinere ad Servatorem 
Nostrum aut beatissimam illius matrem coeterosque 
quos significare videntur, sed designari lis a Diab- 
olo supposita Spectra, Larvas, Lemures, Lanias, 
Stryges, aut si quid turpius istis’? (Tela /gnea 
Satane, Liber Tuldos Jeschu, p. 2, Altorf, 1681). 
It is a curious thing that a Pandera or Panther 
has been introduced into the genealogy of our 
Lord by Epiphanius (/feres. lxxviil.) who makes 
him grandfather of Joseph, and by John of Da- 
maseus (De Fide orthodoxa, iv. 15), who makes 
him the father of Barpanther .and grandfather of 
mts Dlury. 

V. Mohammedan Traditions. — These are again 
east in a totally different mould from those of the 
‘ews. The Mohanimmed:ms had no purpose to serve 
in spreading calumnious stories as to the birth of 
Jesus, and acecordiuvly we find none of the Jewish 
malignity about their traditions. Mohammed and 
his followers appear to have gathered up the floating 
oriental traditions which originated in the legends 
of St. Mary’s early years, given above, and to have 
drawn from them and from the Bible indifferently. 
It has been suggested that the Koran had an ob- 
ject in magnifying St. Mary, and that this was to 
insinuate that the Son was of no other nature than 
the mother. But this does not appear to he the 
case. Mohammed seenis merely to have written 
down what had come to his ears about her, without 
definite theological purpose or inquiry. 

Mary was, according to the Koran, the daughter 
of Amram (sur. iii.) and the sister of Aaron (sur. 
xix... Mohammed can hardly be absolved from hay- 
ing here confounded Miriam the sister of Moses with 
Mary the mother of our Lord. 10 is possible indeed 
that he may have meant ditterent persons, and suel 
is the opinion of Sale (Aoran, pp. 38 and 251), and 
of D’llerbelot (Bibl. Orient. in voe. “ Miriam’); 
but the opposite view is more likely (see Guadagnoli, 
pol. pro rel. Christ. eh. viii. p. 277, Rom. 1631). 
ludeed, some of the Mohammedan commentators 
have been driven to account for the chronological 
diffiewlty, by saving that Miriam was miraculously 
kept alive from the days of Moses in order that. she 
might be the mother of Jesus. Her mother Hannah 
dedicated her to the Lerd while still in the womb, 
and at her birth “commended her and her future 
issue to the protection of God against Satan.’”’ And 
llannah brought the child to the Temple to be 
educated by the priests, and the priests disputed 
among themselves who should take charge of her. 
Zacharias maintained that it was his office, because 
he had married her annt. But when the others 
would not give up their claims, it was deterniined 
that the matter should be decided by lot. So they 
went to the yiver Jordan, twenty-seven of them, 
each man with his rod; and they threw their rods 
into the river, and none of them floated save that 
of Zacharias, whereupon the care ot the child was 
conmnitted to him (Al Beidawi; Jallalo*ddin). ‘Then 
Zacharias plied her in an inuer chamber by herself; 
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and though he kept seven doors ever locked upon 
her,¢ he always found her abundantly supplied with 
provisions which God sent her from paradise, winter 
fruits In swmmer, and summer fruits in winter. 
And the angels said unto her, ὁ O Mary, verily God 
hath chosen thee, and hath purified thee, aud hath 
chosen thee above all the women of the world "ἢ 
(Koran, sur. iii.). And she retired to a place to- 
wards the East, and Gabriel appeared unto her and 
said, * Verily I am the messenger of thy Lord, and 
am sent to give thee a holy Son’’ (snr. xix.). And 
the angels said, ἐς Ὁ Mary, verily God sendeth thee 
‘ood tidings that thon shalt bear the Word proeeed- 
inv from Himself: His name shall be Christ Jesus, 
the son of Mary, honorable in this world and in 
the world to come, and one of them who approach 
near to the presence of God: and he shall speak 
unto men in his cradle and when he is grown up; 
and he shall be one of the righteons.’’ And she 
said, ** How shall I have a son, seeing 1 know nota 
man?’? The angel said, ‘So God ereateth that 
which He pleaseth : when He deereeth a thing, He 
only saith unto it, ‘Be,’ and it is. God shall teach 
him the scripture and wisdom, and the law and the 
cospel, and shall appoint him his apostle to the 
children of Israel”? (sur. iii.). So God breathed of 
his Spirit into the womb of Mary; and she )re- 
served her chastity (sur. Ixvi.); for the Jews have 
spoken against her a grievous calumny (sur. iv.). 
And she eonceived a son, and retired with him apart 
to a distant, place; and the pains of childbirth came 
upon her near the trunk of a palm-tree; and God 
provided a rivulet for her, and she shook the palm- 
tree, and it let fall ripe dates, and she ate and drank, 
and was calm. ‘Then she earried the child in her 
arms to her people; but they said that it was a 
strane thing she had done. Then she made signs 
to the child to answer them; and he said, “ V erily 
Tam the servant of God: Ile hath given me the 
book of the gospel, and hath appuinted me a 
prophet; and Ie hath made me blessed, tvhereso- 
ever I shall be; and hath commanded me to observe 
prayer and to give alms so lung as I shall live; 
and He hath made ime dutiful towards my mother, 
and hath not made me prond or unhappy: and 
peace be on me the day whereon I was born, and 
the day whereon ] shall die, and the day whereon 
I shall be raised to life.’ This was Jesus the Son 
of Mary, the Word of Truth concerning whom 
they doubt (sur. xix.). 

Mohanimed is reported to have said that many 
men have arrived at perfection, but only four 
women; and that these are, Asia the wife of Vha- 
raoh, Mary the daughter of Amram, his first wife 
Khadijah, and his daughter Fatima. 

The commentators on the Koran tell us that 
every person who comes into the world is touched 
af his birth by the Devil, and therefore cries out; 
but that God placed a veil between Mary and ber 
Son and the Evil Spirit, so that he could not reach 
them. [lor which reason they were neither of them 
cuilty of sin, like the rest of the children of Adam. 
This priv jlece they had in answer to Hannah’s prayer 
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ς Other stories nuike the only entrance to be by a 
jadder aud uw door always kept locked. 

ὃ The commentators have explained this expression 
as signifying the breath of Gabriel (Yahya; Jallalo‘d- 
din). But this does not seem to have been Mohtumn- 
med’s meaning. 

e © Origen’s Lament,” the * Three Discourses τ pub- 
lished by Vossius as the work of Gregory Thauma- 
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for their proteetion from Satan. (Jallalo’ddin; Al 
Beidawi; Kitada.) The Immaculate Coneeption 
therefore, we may note, was a Mohammedan doe- 
trine six centnries before any Christian thevlogians 
or schoolmen maintained it. 

Sale, Aoran, pp. 39, 79, 250, 458, Lond. 1734; 
Warner, Compendium Histuricum eorum que AMu- 
hiammedanit de Christo tradiderunt, Luad. Bat. 
1643; Guadagnoli, Apologia pro Christiana Re- 
ligione, Nom. 1631; D'Herbelot, Bibliotheque Ori- 
entale, p. 583, Paris, 1697; Weil, Biblische Legen- 
den der Muselmdunes, p. 230, Frankf. 1845. 

VI. Fmblems.—There was a time in the history 
of the Church when all the expressions used in the 
book of Canticles were applied at once to St. Mary. 
Consequently all the eastern nietaphors of king 
Solomon have been hardened into symbols, and rep- 
resented in pictures or sculpture, and attached to 
her in popular litanies. The same method of inter- 
pretation was applied to certain parts of the book 
of the Revelation. Her chief emblems are the sun, 
moon, and stars (Rev. xii. 1; Cant. vi. 10). The 
name of Star of the Sea is also given her, from a 
fanciful interpretation of the meaning of her namie. 
She is the Rose of Sharon (Cant. il. 1), and the 
Lily (ii. 2), the Tower of David (iv. +), the Moun- 
tain of Myrrh and the Hill of Frankineense (iv. 6), 
the Garden enelosed, the Spring shut up, the Foun- 
tain sealed (iv. 12), the Tower of Ivory (vii. 4), the 
Pahn-tree (vii. 7), the Closed Gate (Itz. xliv. 2). 
There is no end to these metaphorical titles. See 
Mrs. Jameson's Legends of the Madonna, and the 
ordinary Litanies of the L. Virgin, 

VII. Cultus of the Blessed Virgin. — We do not 
enter into the theologieal bearings of the w orship of 
St. Mary; but we shall have left our task incom- 
plete if we do not add a short historical sketch of 
the origin, progress, aud present state of the devo- 
tion to her. What was its origin? Certainly not 
the Bible. There is not a word there from which 
it could be inferred; nor in the Creeds; nor in the 
Fathers of the first five centuries. We may sean 
each page that they have left us, and we shall tind 
nothing of the kind. There is nothing of the sort 
in the supposed works of Hermas and Barnabas, 
nor in the real works of Clement, Ignatius, and 
Polyearp: that is, the doetrine is not to be found 
in the Ist century. There is nothing of the sort 
in Justin Martyr, Tatian, Athenagoras, Theophilus, 
Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian : that is, in the 
2d century. There is nothing of the sort in Ori- 
gen, Gregory Thaumaturgus, “Cyprian, Methodius, 
Lactantius : : that is, in the 3d century. There is 
nothing of the sort in Eusebius, Athanasius, Cyril 
of Jernsalein, ilary, Maearius, Epiphanius, Basil, 


;Gregory Nazianzen, Ephrem Syrus, Gregory of 


Nyssa, Ambrose: that is, in the 4th century. 
There is nothing of the sort in Chrysostom, Augus- 
tine, Jerome, Basil of Seleucia, Orosius. Sedulius, 
Isidore, Theodoret, Prosper, Vincentius Lirinensis, 
Cyril of Alexandria, Popes Leo, Hilarius, Simpli- 
cius, Felix, Gelasius, Anastasius. 'Symmachus : that 
is, in the 5th century.¢ Whenee, then, did it 


turgns, the Ilomily attributed to St. Athanasius con- 
taining an mvoeation of St. Mary, the Panegyrie at- 
tributed to St. Epiphanius, the * Christ Suffering,” 
and the Oration containing the story of Justina and 
St. Cyprian, attributed to Gregory Nazianzen; the 
Eulogy of the Holy Virgin. and the Prayer attributed 
to Ephrem Syrus ; the Book of Meditations attributed 
to St. Augustine ; the I'wo Sermons supposed to have 
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arise? There is not a shadow of doubt that the 
origin of the worship of St. Mary is to be found in 
the apocryphal legends of her birth and of her death 
which we have given above. There we find the germ 
of what afterwards expanded into its present por- 
tentous proportions. Some of the legends of her 
birth are as early as the 2d or 3d century, They 
were the production of the Gnostics, and were unan- 
imously and firmly rejected by the Church of the 
first five centuries as fabulous and heretical. The 
Gnostic tradition seems to have been handed on to 
the Collyridians, whom we find denounced by Kpi- 
phanius for worshipping the Virgin Mary. They 
were regarded as distinctly heretical. ‘The words 
which this Father uses respecting them were prob- 
ably expressive of the sentiments of the entire 
Church in the 4th century. “The whole thing,” 
he says, “is foolish and strange, and is a device 
and deceit of the Devil. Let Mary be in honor. 
Let the Lord he worshipped. Let no one worship 
Mary ” (Epiph. fier. Ixxxix., Op. p. 1066, Paris, 
1622). Down to the time of the Nestorian con- 
troversy, the cultus of the Blessed Virgin would 
appear to have been wholly external to the 
Church, and to have been regarded as heretical. 
But the Nestorian controversies produced a great 
change of sentiment in men’s minds. Nestorius 
had maintained, or at least it was the tendency of 
Nestorianism to maintain, not only that’ our Lord 
had two natures, the divine and the human (which 
was right), but also that He was two persons, in 
such sort that the child born of Mary was not 
divine, but merely an ordinary human being, until 
the divinity subsequently united itself to Him. 
This was condemned by the Council of Ephesus in 
the year 431; and the title Θεοτόκος, loosely 
translated ‘Mother of God,’’ was sanctioned. 
The object of the Council and of the Anti-Nesto- 
rians was in no sense to add honor to the mother, 
but to maintain the true doctrine with respect to 
the Son. Nevertheless the result was to magnify 
the mother, and, After a time, at the expense of 
the son. For now the title Θεοτόκος became a 
shibboleth; and in art the representation of the 
Madonna and Child became the expression of or- 
thodox belief. Very soon the purpose for which 
the title and the picture were first sanctioned be- 
came forgotten, and the veneration of St. Mary 
began to spread within-the Church, as it had pre- 
viously existed external to it. The legends too 
were no longer treated so roughly as before. The 
Gnostics were not now objects of dread. Nesto- 
rians, and afterwards Iconoclasts, were objects of 
hatred. Thé old fables were winked at, and thus 
they “became the mythology of Christianity, uni- 
versally credited among the Southern nations of 
Europe, while many of the dogmas, which they 
are grounded upon, have, as a natural consequence, 
crept into the faith’? (Lord Lindsay, Christian 
Art, i. p. xl. Lond. 1847). From this time the 
worship of St. Mary grew apace. It agreed well 
with many natural aspirations of the heart. To 
paint the mother of the Saviour an ideal woman, 


been delivered by Pope Leo on the Feast of the An- 
nunciation, — are all spurious. See Moral anid Devo- 
tional Theology of the Church of Rome (Mozley, Lond. 
1857). The Oration of Gregory, containing the story 
of Justina and Cyprian, is retaincd by the Benedictine 
editors as genuine ; and they pronounce that nowhere 
else is the protcction of the Blessed Virgin Mary so 
clearly and explicitly commended in the 4th century. 
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with all the grace and tenderness of womanhood, 
and yet with none of its weaknesses, and then to 
fall down and worship the image which the imag- 
ination had set up, was what might easily happen, 
and what did happen. Evidence was not asked 
for. Perfection "" was becoming ”’ to the mother of 
the Lord; therefore she was perfect. Adoration 
‘was befitting ’’ on the part of Christians; there- 
fore they gave it. Any tales attributed to antiquity 
were received as genuine; any revelations supposed 
to be made to favored saints were accepted as true: 
and the Madonna reigned as queen in heaven, in 
earth, in purgatory, and over hell. We learn the 
present state of the religious regard in which she is 
held throughout the south of Europe from St. Al- 
fonso de Liguori, whose every word is vouched for 
by the whole weight of his Church's authority. 
From the Glories of Mary, translated from the 
original, and published in London in 1852, we find 
that St. Mary is Queen of Mercy (p. 14) and 
Mother of all mankind (p. 23), our Life (p. 52), 
our Protectress in death (p. 71), the Hope of all 
(p. 79), our only Refuge, Help, and Asylum (p 
81); the Propitiatory of the whole world (p. 81); 
the one City of Refuge (p. 89); the Comfortress of 
the world, the Refuge of the Unfortunate (p. 100); 
our Patroness (p. 106); Queen of Heaven and Hell 
(p- 110); our Protectress from the Divine Justice 
and from the Devil (p. 115); the Ladder of Para- 
dise, the Gate of Heaven (p. 121); the Mediatrix 
of vrace (p. 124); the Dispenser of all graces (p. 
128); the Helper of the Redemption (p. 153); the 
Cooperator in our Justification (p. 133); a tender 
Advocate (p. 145); Omnipotent (p. 146); the sin- 
gular Refuge of the lost (p. 156); the great Peace- 
maker (p. 165); the Throne prepared in mercy (p. 
165); the Way of Salvation (p. 200); the Medi- 
atrix of Angels (p. 278). In short, she is the Way 
(p. 200), the Door (p. 588), the Mediator (p. 295), 
the Intercessor (p. 129), the Advocate (p. 144), the 
Ntedeemer (p. 275), the Saviour (p. 343). 

Thius, then, in the worship of the Blessed Virgin 
there are two distinctly marked periods. The first 
is that which commences with the apostolic times, 
and brings us down to the close of the century in 
which the Council of Ephesus was held, during which 
time the worship of St. Mary was wholly external 
to the Church, ‘and was regarded by the Church as 
heretical, and confined to Gnostic and Collyridian 
heretics. ‘The second period commences with the 6th 
century, when it began to spread within the Church ; 
and, in spite of the shock given it by the Reforma- 
tion, has continued to spread, as shown by Ligu- 
ori’s teaching; and is spreading still, as shown by 
the manner in which the papal decree of December 8, 
1854, has been, not universally indeed, but yet gen- 
erally, received. Even before that decree was issued, 
the sound of the word “ deification ’’ had been 
heard with reference to St. Mary (Newman, /ssay 
on Development, p. 409, Lond. 1846); and she had 
been placed in “a throne far above all created 
powers, mediatorial, intercessory ;’’ she had been 
invested with “a title archetypal; with a crown 


The words are: “ Justina . .. meditating on these in- 
stances (and beseeching the Virgin Mary to assist a 
virgin in peril), throws before her the charm of fast- 
ing.” Itis shown to be spurious by Tyler (Worship 
of the Blessed Virgin, p. 878, Lond. 1844). Even sup- 
pose it were genuine, the contrast between the strong- 
est passage of the 4th century and the ordinary lan- 
guage of the 19th would be sufficiently striking. 
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bright as the morning star; a glory issuing from 
the Eternal Throne; robes pure as the heavens; 
and a sceptre over all (2bid. p. 406). 

VL Mer <Assumption.— Not only religious 
sentiments, but facts grew np in exactly the same 
way. The Assumption of St. Mary is a fact, or 
an alleged fact. How has it come to be accepted! 
At the end of the 5th century we find that there 
existed a book, De Transitu Virginis ALarie, 
which was condemned by Pope Gelasius as apocry- 
phal. This book is without doubt the oldest form 
of the legend, of which the books ascribed to St. 
Melito and St. John are variations. Down to the 
end of the 5th century, then, the story of the As- 
sumption was external to the Church, and distinctly 
looked upon by the Church as belonging to the 
heretics and not to her. Lut then came the change 
of sentiment already referred to, consequent on the 
Nestorian controversy. The desire to protest against 
the early fables which had been spread abroad by 
the heretics was now passed away, and had been 
succeeded by the desire to magnify her who had 
brought forth Him who was God. Accordingly a 
writer, whose date Baronins fixes at about this 
time (Ann. Fecl. i. 347, Lucca, 1738), suggested 
the possibility of the Assumption, but declared his 
inability to decide the question. The letter in 
which this possibility or probability is thrown out 
came to be attributed to St. Jerome, and may be 
still found among his works, entitled Ad Paulam et 
Eustochium de Assumptione B. Virginis (vy. 82, 
Paris, 1706). About the same time, probably, or 
rathe* later, an insertion (now recognized on all 
hands to be a forgery) was made in Eusebius’ 
Chronicle, to the effect that “in the year A. D. 48 
Mary the Virgin was taken up into heaven, as 
some wrote that they had it revealed to them.” 
Another tract was written to prove that the As- 
sumption was not a thing in itself unlikely; and 
this came to be attributed to St. Augustine, and 
may be fonnd in the appendix to his works; and a 
sermon, with a similar purport, was ascribed to 
St. Athanasins. Thus the names of Lusebius, 
Jerome, Augnstine, Athanasius, and others, came 
to be quoted as maintaining the truth of the As- 
sumption. The first writers within the Church in 
whose extant writings we find the Assumption as- 
serted, are Gregory of Tours in the 6th century, 
who has merely copied Melito's book, De Transitu 
(De Οἷον. Alart. lib. i. c. 4: Migne, 71, p. 708); 
Andrew of Crete, who probably lived in the 7th 
century; and John of Damascus, who lived at the 
beginning of the 8th century. The last of these 
authors refers to the Iuthymiac history as stating 
that Marcian and Pulcheria being in search of the 
body of St. Mary, sent to Juvenal of Jerusalem to 
inquire for it. Juvenal replied, “fn the holy and 
divinely inspired Scriptures, indeed, nothing is re- 
corded of the departure of the holy Mary, Mother 
of God. SBGnt from an ancient and most true tra- 
dition we have received, that at the time of her 
glorious falling asleep all the holy Apostles, who 
were going through the world for the salvation of 
the nations, borne aloft in a moment of time, came 
together to Jernsalem; and when they were near 
her they had a vision of angels, and divine melody 
was heard; and then with divine and more than 
heavenly melody she delivered her holy soul into 
the hands of God-in an unspeakable manner. But 


α This “ Euthymiac History ’ is involved in the 
utmost confusion. Cave considers the Homily proved 
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that which had borne God, being carried with an- 
gelic and apostolic psalmody, with funeral rites was 
deposited in a coffin at Gethsemane. In this place 
the chorns and singing of the angels continued 
three whole days. But after three days, on the 
angelic music ceasing, those of the Apostles who 
were present opened the tomb, as one of them, 
Thomas, had been absent, and on his arrival wished 
to adore the body which had borne God. But her 
all glorious body they could not find; but they 
found the linen clothes lying, and they were filled 
with an ineffable odor of sweetness which pro- 
ceeded from them. Then they closed the coffin. 
And they were astonished at the mysterious won- 
der; and they came to no other conclusion than 
that He who had chosen to take flesh of the Virgin 
Mary, and to become a man, and to he born of 
her — God the Word, the Lord of Glory — and 
had preserved her virginity after birth, was also 
pleased, after her departure, to honor her immac- 
ulate and unpolluted body with incorruption, and 
to translate her before the common resurrection of 
all men’’ (St. Joan. Damasce. Op. ii. 880, Venice, 
1748). It is quite clear that this is the same le- 
gend as that which we have before given. Here, 
then, we see it brought over the borders and 
planted within the Church, if this ‘“* Euthymiac 
history ” is to be accepted as veritable, by Juvenal 
of Jerusalem in the 5th century, or else by Gregory 
of Tours in the 6th century, or by Andrew of 
Crete in the 7th century, or finally, by John of 
Damascus in the 8th century (see his three Hom- 
ilies on the Sleep of the Blessed Virgin Mary, Op. 
li. 857-886).¢ The same legend is given in a 
slightly different form as veritable history by 
Nicephorus Callistus in the 13th century (Niceph. 
i. 171, Paris, 1630); and the fact of the Assump- 
tion is stereotyped in the Breviary Services for 
August 15th (Brev. Rom. pars est. p. 551, Milan, 
1851). Here again, then, we see a legend originated 
by heretics, and remaining external to the Church 
till the close of the 5th century, creeping into the 
Church during the 6th and 7th centuries, and 
finally ratified by the authority both of Rome and 
Constantinople. See Baronius, Ann. fecl. (i. 844, ἡ 
Lucea, 1738), and Murtyrologium (p. 314, Paris, 
1607). 

ΙΧ. Her Immaculate Conception. — Similarly 
with regard to the sinlessnessof St. Mary, which 
has issued in the dogma of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. Down to the close of the 5th century 
the sentiment with respect to her was identical 
with that which is expressed by theologians of the 
Church of England (see Pearson, On the Creed). 
She was regarded as ‘“ highly favored; ”’ as a woman 
arriving as near the perfection of womanhood as it 
was possible for human nature to arrive, but yet 
liable to the infirmities of human nature, and some- 
times led away by them. Thus, in the 2d cen- 
tury, Tertullian represents her as guilty of unbelief 
(De carne Christi, vii. 315, and Adv. Marcion. 
iv. 19, p. 433, Paris, 1695). In the 8d century, 
Origen interprets the sword which was to pierce her 
bosom as being her unbelief, which caused her to 
be offended (/fom. tn Luc. xvii. ili. 952, Paris, 
1733). In the 4th century St. Basil gives the 
same interpretation of Simeon's words (£p. 260, ili. 
400, Paris, 1721); and St. Hilary speaks of her 
as having to come into the severity of the final 


spurious by its reference to it. See Historia Literar. 


i. 582, 625. Oxf. 1740. 
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judgment (Jn Ps. cxix. p. 262, Parig, 1099). In 
the 5th century St. Chrysostom speaks of the 
‘excessive ambition,’’ ‘foolish arrogancy,’’ and 
ἐν yain-clory,"’ which made her stand and desire 
to speak with Him (vii. 467, Paris, 1718); and 
St. Cyril of Alexandria (so entirely is he misrepre- 
sented by popular writers) speaks of her as failing 
in faith when present at the Vassion —as being 
weaker in the spiritual life than St. Peter — as being 
entrusted to St. John, because he was capable of 
explaining to her the mystery of the Cross —as 
inferior to the Apostles in knowledge and belief of 
the Resurrection (iv. 1064, vi. 391, Paris, 1658). 
It is plain from these and other passages, which 
might be quoted, that the idea of St. Mary’s exemp- 
tion from even actual sins of infirmity and imperfec- 
tion, if it existed at all, was external to the Church. 
Nevertheless there grew up, as was most natural, a 
practice of looking upon St. Mary as an example to 
other women, and investing her with an ideal char- 
acter of beauty and sweetness. <A very beautiful 
picture of what a girl ought to be is drawn by St. 
Ambrose (De Virgin. ii. 2, p. 164, Paris, 1690), 
and attached to St. Mary. It is drawn wholly 
from the imagination (as may be seen by his mak- 
ing one of her characteristics to be that she never 
went out of doors except when she accompanied her 
parents to chuxch), but there is nothing in it which 
is in any way superhuman. Similarly we find St. 
Jerome speaking of the clear light of Mary hiding 
the little fires of other women, such as Anna and 
Elisabeth (vi. 671, Verona, 1754). St. Augustine 
takes us a step further. He again and again speaks 
of her as under original sin (iv. 241, x. 654, &e., 
Paris, 1700); but with respect. to her actual sin he 
says that he would rather not enter on the ques- 
tion, for it was possible (how could we tell ?) that 
God had given her sufficient grace to keep her free 
from actual sin (x. 144). At this time the change 
of mind before referred to, as originated by the 
Nestorian controversies, was spreading within the 
Church; and it became more and more the general 
belief that St. Mary was preserved from actual sin 
by the grace of God. This opinion had become 
almost universal in the 12th century. And now a 
further step was taken. It was maintained by St. 
Bernard that St. Mary was conceived in original 
sin, but that before her birth she was cleansed from 
it, like John the Baptist and Jeremiah. This was 
the sentiment of the 13th century, as shown by the 
works of Peter Lombard (Senéent. lib. iii. dist. 3), 
Alexander of Hales (Sum. Theol. num. ii. art. 2), 
Albertus Magnus (Senfent. lib. iit. dist. 3), and 
Thomas Aquinas (Sum. Theol. quest. xxvii. art. 
1, and Comm. in Lib. Sentent. dist, 3, queest. 1). 
farly in the 14th century died J. Duns Scotus, and 
he is the first theologian or schoolman who threw 
out as a possibility the idea of an Immaculate Con- 
ception, which would exempt St. Mary trom original 
as wellas actual sin. This opinion had been ¢row~ 
ing up for the two previous centuries, having orig- 
inated apparently in France, and having been 
adopted, to St. Bernard’s indignation, by the can- 
ons of Lyons. From this time forward there was a 
struggle between the maculate and immaculate con- 
ceptionists, which has led at length to the decree of 
December 8, 1854, but which has not ceased with 
that decree. Here, then, we may mark four distinct 
theories with respect to the sinlessness of St. Mary. 
The first is that of the early Church to the close 
of the 5th century. It taught that St. Mary was 
born in original sin, was hable to actual sin, and 
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that she fell into sins of infirmity. The second 
extends from the close of the 5th to the 12th cen- 
tury. It taught that St. Mary was horn in original 
sin, but hy God’s grace was saved from falling into 
actual sins. The third is par excellence that of 
the 13th century. It taught that St. Mary was 
conceived in original sin, but was sanctified in the 
womb before birth. The fourth may be found 
obscurely existing, but only existing to be con- 
denmed, in the 12th and 13th centuries; brought 
into the light by the speculations of Scotus and 
his followers in the 14th century; thenceforward 
running parallel with and = struggling with the 
sanctificata in utero theory, till it obtained its ap- 
parently final victory, so far as the Roman Church 
is concerned, in the 19th century, and in the life- 
time of ourselves. It teaches that St. Mary was 
uot conceived or born in original sin, but has been 
wholly exempt fronr all sin, original and actual, in 
her conception and birth, throughout her life, and 
in her death. 

See Laborde, La Croyance ἃ U Immaculée Con- 
ception ne peut devenir Dogme de Foi, Paris, 1855; 
Perrone, De Immaculate δι Τὶ Δ]. Conceptu, 
Avenione, 1848; Christian Remembrancer, vols. 
xxiii. and xxxvii.; Bp. Wilberforce, Rome — her 
New Dogma, and our Duties, Oxf. 1855; Observa- 
teur Catholique, Paris, 1855-60; Fray Morgaez, 
Eaamen Balle Ineffabilis, Paris, 1858. F. ΔΙ. 


MARY (Rec. Text, with [Sin.| Ὁ, Μαριάμ; 
Lachniann, with A BC, Mapta: Maria), a Noman 
Christian who is greeted by St. Paul in his Epistle 
to the Romans (xvi. 6) as having toiled hard for 
him —or according to some MSS. for them. 
Nothing more is known of her. But Professor 
Jowett (The Epistles of St. Paul, ete. ad loc.) has 
called attention to the fact that hers is the only 
Jewish name in the list. G. 


* MAS’ADA (Μασάδα) a remarkable Jewish 
fortress on the western shore of the Dead Sea, a 
few hours south of Engedi. It is mentioned by 
Phny and Strabo, but is not named in the Bible 
nor in the Books of the Maccabees, although it was 
first built by Jonathan Maccahzeus and was, proba- 
bly, one of the “strongholds in Judea,” (1 Mace. 
xll. 35), which he consulted with the elders about 
building. Josephus has given a full description of 
it, and of the terrible tragedy of which it was the 
theatre. (25. J. vii. 8.) It was an isolated rock, 
several hundred feet high, and inaccessible except 
hy two paths hewn in its face. The summit was a 
plain, about three fourths of a mile in length, and 
a third of a mile in breadth. Herod the Great 
chose this spot for a retreat in case of danger, built 
a wall around the top, strengthened the original 
fortifications, and added a palace, with armories and 
ample store-houses and cisterns. 

After the destruction of Jerusalem and the re- 
duction of the other fortresses, this almost impree- 
nable post was held by a garrison (which included 
many families) of Jewish zealots under the com- 
mand of Eleazar, and here was made the last stand 
against the power of Rome. The Roman general, 
Flavius Sibon, gathered his forces to this fortress 
and laid siege to it, building a wall around the en- 
tire rock. He then raised his banks against the 
single narrow promontory by which it can now 
be climbed, and when, at length, it became evident 
that he would subdue it, the besieged, under the 
impassioned harangue of their leader, devoted them- 
selves to self-destruction. Each man, after tenderly 
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embracing his wife and children, put them to death 
with his own hand; ten men were then selected by 
lot to massacre the rest; and one of the survivors, 
in the same way, to despatch the others and then 
himself. This frantic resolve was executed, and 
960 persons — men, women, and children — lay in 
their blood. The conqueror, pressing the siege, the 
next morning, encountered the silence of death, 
and entering the fortress, met the appalling specta- 
cle. Two women and five children, who had been 
concealed in ἃ cavern, alone survived. 

The spot, thus signalized, was lost to history 
until the publication of Robinson and Smith’s 
researches. At ’Ain Jidy, their attention had been 
attracted to this singular rock with ruins on its 


summit, now called Sebbch (XAmw), but it was not 


until they reached Germany, that it occurred to 
them it must be the ancient Masada (Bibl. Lees. 
ii, 240 f.). The writer, in company with an 
English painter, under the protection of a Bedawy 
chief, visited the spot in the spring of 1842. Cross- 
ing from Hebron the territory which hes between 
the highlands of Judea and the Dead Sea —the 
hills being first succeeded by an undulating coun- 
try, at that season verdant and forming the princi- 
pal pasture-ground of the Bedawin, this by a range 
of white, naked, conical hills, mostly barren, and 
the latter by a rugged, rocky strip, bordering the 
sea, and cut through by deep wadies — we reached, 
across a scorched and desolate tract, the lofty cliffs 
of Sebbeh with its ruins, fronted on the west by 
precipices of ἃ rich, reddish-brown color, the motion- 
less sea lying far below on the east, and the moun- 
tains of Moab towering beyond — the whole region 
wearing an aspect of lonely and stern grandeur. 
The identification was complete — the lower part of 
the entire wall which Herod built around the top, 
and the entire Roman wall of cireumvallation be- 
low, with the walls of the Roman camps connected 
with it, undisturbed for eighteen centuries, remain- 
ine as they were left, except as partially wasted by 
the elements. As we looked down on those lines, 
they vividly recalled the siege and the day when 
the crimsoned rock on which we stood bore witness 
to the fulfilhnent of the fearful imprecation :— 
« His blood be on us and on our children! ’? (Bibl. 
Sacra, 1845, pp. G1-67).¢ Dali 


MAS’ALOTH (Μαισαλώθ [so Sin.]; Alex. 
Μεσσαλωθ: Masaloth), a place in Arbela, which 
Bacchides and Alcimus, the two generals of Deme- 
trius, besieged and took with great slaughter on 
their way from the north to Gilgal (1 Mace. ix. 2). 
Arbela is probably the modern /rbid, on the south 
side of the JVady εἰ. Limam, about 3 miles N. W. 
of Tiberias, and half that distance from the Lake. 
The name Mesaloth is omitted by Josephus (Ant. 
xii. 11, § 1), nor has any trace of it been since dis- 
covered; but the word may, as Robinson (δ θέ, 
fes. ii. 398) suggests, have originally signified the 


‘steps’? or “ terraces’? (as if miro). In that 


ease it was probably a name given to the remark- 
able caverns still existing on the northern side of the 
same wady, and now called Aulu’at bn Ma’an, 


« * This place wag visited in 1848 by Lieut. Lynch’s 
party, who deseribes it, yet without alluding to the 
previous caplorations. We record with pleasure ΔΙ. de 
Saulcy’s acknowledgment that, ‘the honor of having 
been the first to visit the ruins of Masada belongs un- 
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the “ fortress,of the son of Maan ’’ — caverns which 
actually stood a remarkable siege of some length, 
by the forces of Herod (Joseph. B. J. i. 16, § 4). 
A town with the similar name of MisHAL, or 
MASHAL, occurs in the list of the tribe of Asher, 
but whether its position was near that assumed 
above for Masaloth, we have no means of judging. 


MAS’CHIL (ain: σύνεσις: intellectus, 
but in Ps. ltii. intedligentia). The title of thirteen 


psalms; xxxii., ΧΗΣ. xliv., xlv., lii—lv., lxxiv., Ixxviii., 
Ixxxviil., ᾿ἰχχχῖχ., ΟΧΠΠΙ. 
the Hebrew renders it uniformly eraditio, εἰ instrue- 


Jerome in his version from 


tion,’ except in Pss. xlii., lxxxix., where he has 
inteliectus, understanding.’ The margin of our 
A. V. has in Vss. lxxiv., Ιχχυῆι., Ἰχχχῖχ., ecm 


instruction; ? and in Ps. Ixxxvill., exlii., “ giving 


instruction.’’ In other passages in which the word 


occurs, it is rendered * wise ’’ (Job xxii. 2; Prov. x. 


5, 19, &c.), “ prudent ” (Prov. χὶχ. 14: Ατὰ. ν. 19), 
‘expert’? (Jer. 1. 9), and ὁ" skillful’? (Dan. i. 4). 
In the Psalm in which it first occurs as a title, the 
root of the word is found in another form (Ps. 
xxxii. 8), “I will instruct thee,’ from which cir- 
cumstance, it has been inferred, the title was ap- 
plied to the whole psalm as “ didactic.’ But 
since “‘ Maschil’’ is affixed to many psalms which 
would scarcely be classed as didactfc, Gesenius (or 
rather Roediger) explains it as denoting “ any sacred 
song, relating to divine things, whose end it was to 
promote wisdom and piety” (Thes. p. 1360). Ew- 
ald (Dichter d. alt. B. i. 25) rewards Ps. xlvii. 7 
(A. V. “sing ye praises with understanding; Heb. 
maschil), as the key to the meaning of Maschil, 
which in his opinion is a musical term, denoting ἃ 
melody requiring great skill in its execution. The 
objection to the explanation of Roediger is, that it 
is wanting in precision, and would allow the term 
( Maschil’’ to be applied to every psalm in the 
Psalter. That it is employed to indicate to the 
conductor of the Temple choir the manner in which 
the psalm was to be sung, or the melody to which 
it was adapted, rather than as descriptive of its 
contents, seems to he implied in the title of Ps. xlv., 
where, after “ Maschil,” is added “a song of loves ” 
to denote the special character of the psalm. Again, 
with few exceptions, it is associated with directions 
for the choir, “to the chief musician,” ete., and 
oceupies the same position in the titles as AWichtam 
(Ps. xvi., lvi.-lx.), J/zmor (A. VY. “ Psalin; ™ Ps. 
iv.-vi., etc.), and Shiggaion (Ps. vii.). If, there- 
fore, we regard it as originally used, in the sense 
of “didactic,” to indicate the character of one par- 
ticular psalm, it might have been applied to others 
as being set to the melody of the original Masehil- 
psalm. But the suggestion of Ewald, given above, 
has most to commend it. Comparing ἐς Masehil” 
with the musical terms already alluded to, and ob- 
serving the different manner in which the character 
of a psalm is indicated in other instances (1 Chr. 
xvi. 7; 158. xxxviii., lxx., titles), it seems probable 
that it was used to convey a direction to the singers 
as to the mode in which they were to sing. There 
appear to have been Maschils of different kinds, for 
in addition to those of David which form the greater 


questionably to Messrs. Wolcott and Tipping ” (Narra- 
tive of a Journey round the Dead Sea, i. 191 1.). Von 
Raumer also refers to Dr. Wolcott’s discoveries as set- 
tling the question of the identification of Masada with 
the present Scbbeh (see Paldstina, p. 212, 4te Aufl.). Η. 
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number, there are others of Asaph (Pss. Ixxiv., 
Ixxviii.), Heman the Ezrahite (Ixxxviil.), and 
Pinay (ixxxix.). ἵν. Α-ὖὖ. 


MASH (Wr: Μοσόχ: Ales), one of the sons 
of Aram, and the brother of Uz, Hul, and Gether 
(Gen. x. 33). In 1 Chr. i. 17 the name appears as 
Meshech, and the rendering of the LXX., as above 
giyen, leads to the inference that a similar form also 
existed in some of the copies of Genesis. It may 
further be noticed that in the Chronicles, Mash and 
his brothers are described as sons of Shem to the 
omission of Aram; this discrepancy is easily ex- 
plained: the links to connect the names are omitted 
in other instances (comp. ver. +), the ethnologist 
evidently assuming that they were familiar to his 
readers. As to the geographical position of Mash, 
Josephus (nt. i. 6, § 4) connects the name with 
Mesene in lower Babylonia, on the shores of the 
Persian Gulf — a locality too remote, however, from 
the other branches of the Aramaic race. The more 
probable opinion is that which has heen adopted by 
Bochart (Phal. ii. 11), Winer (Δ ων. s. v.), and 
Knobel (Volkert. p. 237) — namely, that the name 
Mash is represented by the Jfons Afusius of classi- 
cal writers, a range which forms the northern 
boundary of Mesopotamia, between the Tigris and 
Euphrates (Strab. xi. pp. 506, 527). Knobel recon- 
ciles this view with that of Josephus by the sup- 
position of a migration from the north of Meso- 
potamia to the south of Babylonia, where the race 
may have been known in later times under the 
name of Meshech: the progress of the population 
in these parts was, however, in an opposite direc- 
tion, from south to north. LKalisch (Comm. on 
Gen. p. 286) connects the names of Mash and 
Mysia: this is, to say the least, extremely doubt- 
ful; both the Mysians themselves and their name 
(== Mesia) were probably of European origin. 

ΠΡ. 

MA’SHAL (oui [comparison, proverb : 
Vat. ] Μαασα; {Itom. Μαασάλ: Alex.2 Μασαλ:] 
JMasal), the contracted or provincial (Galilean ) form 
in which, in the later list of Levitical cities (1 Chr. 
vi. 74), the name of the town appears, which in 
the earlier records is given as ΔΒ ΔΙ, and 
Misuau. It suggests the Masatoru of the Mac- 
cabean history. G. 


MASIT’AS (Mioalas [Vat. Mec-]; Alex. Μασι- 
as: Mulsith), one of the servants of Solomon, 
whose descendants returned with Zorobabel (1 Esdr. 
v. dt). 


MAS’MAN (Μασμάν, [Vat.]; Alex. Maac- 
pay: Jfasman). This name occurs for SUEMATAI 
in 1 Esdr. viii. 43 (comp. Ezr. viii. 16). The 
Greek text is evidently corrupt, Saualas (A. V. 
Mamaias), which is the true reading, being mis- 
placed in ver. 44 after Alnathan. 


* MASONS. [Hanpicrart, 3.] 
MASORA. [O vp TesvamEnt.] 
MAS’PHA. 1. (Μασσηφά: Afaspha.) A 


place opposite to (κατέναντι) Jerusalem, at which 
Judas Maccabeus and his followers assembled them- 
selves to bewail the desolation of the ctty and the 
sanctuary, and to inflame their resentment before 
the battle of Emmaus, by the sight, not only of 
the distant city, which was probably visible from 
the eminence, but also of the Book of the Law 
mutilated and profaned, and of other objects of 
peculiar preciousness and sanctity (1 Mace. iti. 46). 
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There is no doubt that it is identical with M1zpen 
of Benjamin, the ancient sanctuary at which Sam- 
uel had convened the people on an occasion of 
equal emergency, In fact, Maspha, or more accu- 
rately Massépha, is merely the form in which the 
LXX. uniformly render the Hebrew name Mizpeh. 

). (Μασφά: fSin. Mada; Alex. Μααφα!] but 
Josephus Μάλλην: Maspha.) One of the cities 
which were taken from the Ammonites by Judas 
Maccabeus in his campaign on the east of Jordan 
(1 Mace. v. 35). It is probably the ancient city 
of Mizpeh of Gilead. The Syriac has the curious 


9 
variation of Olim, PAS, ‘salt.’ Perhaps Jose- 


phus also reads ΓΙ 373, “salt.” G 
MASREKAH (ΤΠ 3 [place of vines]: 
Μασσεκκᾶς, in Chron. Μασεκκᾶς, and so Alex. 
in hoth: J/esreca), an ancient place, the native 
spot of Samlah, one of the old kings of the Edom- 
ites (Gen. xxxvi. 36; 1 Chr. i. 47). Interpreted 
as Hebrew, the name refers to vineyards —as if 
fiom Sarak, a root with which we are familiar in 
the ‘vine of Sorek,’’ that is, the choice vine; and 
led by this, Knobel (Genesis, p. 257) proposes to 
place Masrekah in the district of the Idumean 
mountains north of Petra, and along the Hadj 
route, where Burckhardt found ‘extensive vine- 
yards,’ and ‘great quantities of dried grapes,” 
made by the tribe of the Aefaya for the supply of 
Gaza and for the Mecca pilgrims (Burckhardt, 
Syria, Aug. 21). But this is mere conjecture, as 
no name at all corresponding with Masrekah hus 
been yet discovered in that locality. Schwarz (215) 
mentions a site called Mn-Masrak, a few miles 
south of Petra. He probably refers to the place 
marked Atm Mafrak in Palmer’s Map, and sin 
el- Usdaka in Kiepert’s (Robinson, Bibl. Res. 1856). 
The versions are unanimous in adhering more or 
less closely to the Hebrew. G. 


MAS‘SA (ΔΘ [present, trebute]: Μασσῆ; 
fin 1 Chron., Vat. Μανασση} -Massa), a son of 
Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 14; 1 Chr. i. 30). His de- 
scendants were not improbably the -Wasanz, wha 
are placed by Ptolemy (v. 19, § 2) in the east of 
Arabia, near the borders of Babylonia. 

Wola 

* According to some the proper rendering in 
Prov. xxx. 1 is “ Agur the Massite.’ It is in- 
ferred, therefore, that the above Massa was the 
name also of the place where the wise Agur lived 
and where Lemuel reigned as king (Prov. xxxi. 1). 
In support of this conclusion see Bertheau, Die 
Spriiche Salomo’s, p. 15 f. Prof. Stuart adopts 
this opinion in his notes on the above passages 
(Comm. on Proverbs, pp. 401, 421). That view, 
says Furst (andic. s. v.), is a doubtful one. The 


ordinary signification of NY7D"T, the utterance, 
proverb (in the A. V. “the prophecy’’), is entirely 
appropriate, and is more generally preferred by 
commentators. See Umbreit’s Spriiche Solomo’s, 
Ρ. 392. [lFurther, see Acur, Lemur, Ucat.] 


MAS’SAH ( TIED: πειρασμός; [in Dent. 
XXxxiil., πείρα: Tentutio]), i. 6. temptation, a nain€ 
given to the spot, also called Meriva, where the 
Israelites “tempted Jehovah, saying, Is Jehovak 
among us or not ὁ ᾽᾽ (Ex. xvii. 7). [See also Deut. 
vi. 18, ix. 22, xxxiii. 8.] The name also occurs, 
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with mention of the circumstances which occasioned 
it, in Ps. χουν. 8,9, and its Greek equivalent in 
Heb. iii. 8. 11. Η. 


MASSI’AS (Μασσίας: [ αἰ. Ασσειας:} His- 


neenis) = MAASEIAH 3 (1 Esdr. ix. 22; comp. 
| Svar ea 
* MAST. [Surp.] 


* MASTER stands in the A. V. as the repre- 
sentation of several different ilebrew and Greek 
words, but the principal use of the term which 
demands notice here is that in which, as in Matt. 
villi. 19 (διδάσκαλος. given in John i. 38, xx. 16, 
as equivalent to the Hebrew words Rabbi and Rab- 
boni), it is often applied to onr Lord as a title of 
respect. [Rappr.] It is by a reference to the 
common application of this term among the Jews, 
that we must probably explain our Lord’s reproof 
of the person spoken of in Mark x. 17 and Luke 
xviii. 18 (designated in the latter account as a 
ruler; the reading of the received text, Matt. xix. 
16, is apparently corrupt), for addressing him as 
‘Good Master.”” The expression, in itself appro- 
priate, was employed improperly by the speaker, 
who designed nothing more in the use of it than 
to recognize our Saviour as one who, although 
perhaps distinguished by preéminent attainments 
and character, was not essentially different from 
the ordinary Rabbis. Our Lord applies the term 
so rendered to Nicodemns (John ili. 10), with spe- 
cial emphasis: “ Art thou the master (teacher) of 
Israel,’’ as expressive probably of the high authority 
Nicodemus enjoyed among his countrymen as a 
teacher of religion. ‘his title of ‘ master,’ as 
the translation of διδάσκαλος, is given to our Lord 
about forty times in the Gospels. The sense would 
often be clearer to the English reader if “ teacher ἡ 
were substituted for it. By “master of the ship ”’ 
(Acts xxvii. 11), the man at the rudder or the 
helinsman (κυβερνήτης) is meant. [GOVERNOR, 
15.) For the interchange of ‘+master of the 
house,”’ and ‘“eood man of the house,”* see vol. i. 
p- 939. 

The expression “master and scholar,’ Mal. ii. 
12 (Heb. ΓΙ 2), which suggests a usage 
somewhat like that so common in the N. T., is 
t obably a iistranslation. The literal meaning 
seems to be caller (or watcher) and answerer, 
apparently a proverbial expression for every living 
person, ieferring perbaps originally to watchmen 
calling io and answering one another (comp. Ps. 
exsxiy. 1: Is. Ixti. 6). 

The very obscure phrase MiaDs soya (Ecel. 
xii. 11), translated in A. V. “masters of assem- 
blies,”’ is variously explained, as, 6. g. referring (1) 
to the rads driven in, just spoken of, represented 
here as instruments of fustening (Rosenmiiller) ; 
(2) to the gathered ‘ words of the wise.” contents 
of collections (Ewald, Heiligstedt, Hitzig); (3) to 
the collectors themselves, either as the masters, 
authors of the collections (Ve Wette), or as mem- 
bers of an assembly (Gesenius, First, and Hengsten- 
berg, comp. Jerome in Vulgate). ‘The last view is 


@ This verse contains a happy play upon the word. 
* Under what tree sawest thou them?... under a 
mastich-tree (ὑπὸ σχῖνον) And Daniel said... the 
augel of God hath received the sentence of God to 
cut thee in two (σχίσει ce μέσον), This is unfor- 
tunately lost in our version; bunt it is preserved by 
the Vulgate, “sub schino...scindet te; and by 


MASTICH-TREE 
perhaps, on the whole, the most probable, especially 
if we are at liberty, with Kimchi, to supply ae 
before SDDS YD. D. Sa 


* MASTERIES is the rendering of ἀθλῇ in 
2 Tin. ii. 5, which is literally “if any one strive,” 
i. 6. for preéminence as an athlete. The A. V. 
follows the earlier English versions from Tyndale 
onward, except the change of ** mastery’ to ‘ mas- 
teries.”” Fnrther, see GAMES, νοὶ]. i. p. 464 a. 


MASTICH-TREE (σχῖνος, lentiscus) oceurs 
only in the Apocrypha (Snsan. ver. 544), where the 
margin of the A. V. has lentisk. There is no 
doubt that the Greek word is correctly rendered, as 
is evident from the description of it by Theophrastus 
(Hist. Plant. ix. i. §§ 2, 4, § 7, tae es 
iii. 386, xxiv. 28); Dioscorides (i. 90), and other 
writers. Ilerodotus (iv. 177) compares the fruit 
of the lotus (the Rhamnus lotus, Linn., not the 
Egyptian Nelumbium speciosum) in size with the 
mastich berry, and Babrius (3, 5) says its leaves 
are browsed by goats. The fragrant resin known 
in the arts as * mastick, " and which is obtained by 
incisions made in the trunk i in the month of August, 
is the produce of this tree, whose scientific name is 
Pistacia lentiscus. It is used with us to strengthen 
the teeth and gums, and, was so applied hy the 
ancients, by whom it was much prized on this ac- 
count, and for its many supposed medicinal virtues. 
Lucian (Leziph. p. 12) uses the term TXIVOTPOKTNS 
of one who chews mastich wood in order to whiten 
his teeth. Martial (Ap. xiv. 22) recommends a 
mastich toothpick (dentiscalpium). Vliny (xxiv. 
7) speaks of the leaves of this tree being rubbed 
on the teeth for toothache. Dioscorides (i. 90) 
says the resin is often mixed with other materials 
and used as tooth-powder, and that, if chewed,? it 
imparts a sweet odor to the breath. Both Pliny 
and Dioscorides state that the best mastich comes 
from Chios, and to this day the Arabs prefer that 
which is imported from that island (comp. Nie- 
buhr, Beschr. von Arab. p. 144; Galen, de fae. 
Simpl. 7, p. 69). Tournefort (Voyages, ii. 58-61, 
transl. 1741) has given a full and very interesting 
aceount of the lentisks or mastich plants of Scio 
(Chios): he says that ‘the towns of the island are 
distinguished into three classes, those del Campo, 
those of Apanomeria, and those where they plant 
lentish-trees, from whence the mastick in tears is 
produced.’”’? Tournefort enumerates several lentisk- 
tree villages. Of the trees he says, “these trees 
are very wide spread and circular, ten or twelve feet 
tall, consisting of several branchy stalks which in 
time grow crooked. The biggest trunks are a foot 
in diameter, covered with a bark, δ᾽ grayish, rugged, 
chapt ..... the leaves are disposed in three or four 
couples on each side, abont an inch long, narrow at 
the beginning, pointed at their extremity, half an 
inch broad about the middle. From the junctures 
of the leaves grow flowers in bunches like grapes 
(see woodcut); the fruit too grows like bunches of 
grapes, in each berry whereof is contained a white 


Luther, ‘Linde... finden.”” A similar play oceurs 
in vv. 58, 59, between πρῖνον, and πρίσαι oe. For the 
hearing of these and similar characteristics on the date 
aud origin of the book, see SUSANNA. 

ὁ Whence the derivation of mastich. from μαστίχη, 
the gum of the σχῖνος, from μάσταξ, μαστιχάω, μασά- 
ομαι, ‘to chew,” “ to masticate.” 
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kernel. These trees blow in May, the fruit does 
not ripen but in autumn and winter.” This writer 
gives the following description of the mode in which 
the mastich gum is procured. ‘They begin to 
make incisions in these trees in Scio the first of 
August, cutting the bark crossways with huge 
knives, without touching the younger branches ; 
next day the nutritious juice distils in small tears, 
which by little and little form the mastick grains; 


Mastich (Pistacia lentiscus). 


they harden on the ground, and are carefully swept 
up from under the trees. The height of the crop 
is about the middle of August if it be dry serene 
weather, but if it be rainy, the tears are all lost. 
Likewise towards the end of September the same 
incisions furnish mastick, but in lesser quanti- 
ties.”’ Besides the uses to which reference has been 
made above, the people of Scio put grains of this 
resin in perfumes, and in their bread before it goes 
to the oven. 

Mastick is one of the most important products 
of the East, being extensively used in the prepara- 
tion of spirits, as juniper berries are with us, as 
au sweetmeat, as a masticatory for preserving the 
gums and teeth, as an antispasmodic in medicine, 
and as an ingredient in varnishes. The Greek 
writers occasionally use the word σχῖνος for an 
entirely different plant, namely, the Squill (Sead 
marittma) (see Aristoph. Plut. p. 715; Sprengel. 
Flor. Hippoc. p. 41; Theophr. Hist. Plant. v. 6, ὃ 
10). The Pistacia lentiscus is common on the 
shores of the Mediterranean. According to Strand 
(Flor. Pahest. No. 559) it has been observed at 
Joppa, both by Rauwolf and Pococke. The mas- 
tich-tree belongs to the natural order Anacardiacee. 

We 


* The Pistacia lentiscus is found in Syria, on 
Mt. Lebanon. [I am not aware that the gum is 
extracted from it for purposes of commerce. 

ce MeL, 


MATHANIYAS (Ματθανίας; [Vat. Beoxa- 
σπασμυς:}) Aathuthias) == MATTANIAU, a de- 


α Vol. i. p. 2646. In addition to the authorities 
there cited, the curious reader who may desire to in- 
vestigate this remarkable tradition wlll find it ex- 
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scendant of Pahath-Moab (1 Hsdr. ix. 31; comp. 
1 7. x. 50): 


MATHU’SALA (Μαθουσάλα: Mathusale) 
= MirrHusk.an, the son of Enoch (Luke 111. 37). 

MAT’RED (ΤΩ [thrusting forth, repe- 
ling] : Ματραΐθ: Alex. Ματραειθ: [in iL Chire Nom. 
Vat. omit, Alex. Ματραδ:] Matred), 1 daughter 
of Mezaliab, and mother of Mehetabel, who was 
wife of Hadar (or Hadad) of Pau, king of Edom 
(Gen. xxxvi. 89; 1 Chr. 1. 50). Respecting the 
kings of Edom, whose records are contained in the 


chapters referred to, see HaADAD, IRAM, ete. 
Evel. 


MATRI (ΓΙ, with the art., properly 


‘|the Matra: Ματταρί; [Vat. Ματταρει: Alex. 


Ματταρει and Marrape:t: Metrt), a family of 
the tribe of Benjamin, to which Saul the king of 
[srael belonged (1 Sam. x. 21). 

MAT’TAN (ἸΠ [gift]: Maddy, [Vat. 
Μαγθαν,} Alex. Mayay in Kings; Ματθάν in 
Chron.: Jfathan). 1. The priest of Baal slain 
before his altars in the idol temple at Jerusalem, 
at the time when Jehoiada swept away idolatry 
from Judah (2 K. xi. 18; 2 Chr. xxiii. 17). He 
probably accompanied Athaliah from Samaria, and 
would thus be the first priest of the Baal-worship 
which Jehoram king of Judah, following in the 
steps of his father-in-law Ahab, established at 
Jerusalem (2 Chr. xxi. 6, 13); Josephus (Ant. ix. 
Ἷ; § 3) calls him Μααθάν. 

2. (Νάθαν.) The father of Shephatiah. (Jer. 
XXXVIil. 1). WV AW. 


MAT’TANAH (ΤΣ [gift]: Μανθαναείν; 
Alex. [Mayvéaviy, | Mavé@avetv: Matthana), a sta- 
tion in the latter part of the wanderings of the 
Israelites (Num. xxi. 18, 19). It lay next beyond 
the well, or Beer, and between it and Nahaliel; 
Nahaliel again being but one day’s journey from 
the Bamoth or heights of Moab. Mattanah was 
therefore probably situated to the S. 10. of the Dead 
Sea, but no name like it appears to have been yet 
discovered. The meaning at the root of the word 
(if taken as Hebrew) is a “gift,” and accordingly 
the Targumists —Onkelos as well as Pseudojonathan 
and the Jerusalem — treat Mattanah as if a syn- 
onym for BreER; the well which was “ given” to 
the people (ver. 16). In the same vein they fur- 
ther translate the names in verse 20; and treat 
them as denoting the valleys (Nahaliel) and the 
heights (Bamoth), to which the miraculous well 
followed the camp in its journeyings. The legend 
is noticed under BeER.* By Le Clerc it is sug- 
gested that Mattanah may be the same with the 
mnysterious word Vaheb (ver. 14; A. V. “ what he 
did ’’) — since the meaning of that word in Arabic 
is the same as that of Mattanah in Hebrew. G. 

MATTANVAH (TMI [gift of Jeho- 
vah}: Bar@avias; [Vat. Ma@@ay;] Alex. Meé- 
θανιας: Mutthanias). 1. The original name of 
Zedekiah king of Judah, which was changed when 
Nebuchadnezzar placed him on the throne instead 
of his nephew Jehoiachin (2 K. xxiy. 17). In like 
manner Pharaoh had changed the name of his 
brother Eliakim to Jehoiakim on a similar occa- 


hausted in Buxtorf’s Exercitationes (No. v. Hist. Pe- 
tre in Descrto). 
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sion (2 K. xxiii. 34), when he restored the succes- 
sion to the elder braneh of the royal family (comp. 
2 K. xxiii. 31, 36). 

2. (Ματθανίας in Chr., and Neh, xi. 17; Mar- 
Gavia, Neh. xii. 8, 35; Alex. Μαθθανιας; Neh. xi. 
17, Μαθανια, Neh. xii. 8, Maééavia, Neb. xii. 90; 
[ Vat. in Chr., Mav@avias; in Neh. xi. 1%; Xil. 35, 
ΧΙ]. 13, Μαθανια; Neh. xii. 8, Mayavia; 35, Na- 
θανια: Neh. xi. 22, xii. 25, Rom. Vat. Alex. FA.1 
omit:] sWathania, exe. Neh. xii. 8, 35, Wathanias.) 
A Levite singer of the sons of Asaph (1 Chr. ix. 
15). [16 is desertbed as the son of Micah, Micha 


(Neh. xi. 17), or Michaiah (Neh. xii. 35), and after | 


the return from Babylon lived in the villages of the 
Netophathites (1 Chr. ix. 16) or Netophathi (Neh. 
xil. 28), which the singers had built in the neigh- 
borhood of Jerusalem (Neh. xii. 29). As leader 
of the Temple choir after its restoration (Neh. xi. 
17, xii. 8) in the time of Nehemiah, he took part 
in the musieal service which aceompanied the dedi- 
cation of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. xii. 25, 35). 
We find him among the Levites of the sceond rank, 
‘keepers of the thresholds,’ an office which fell to 
the singers (comp. 1 Chr. xy. 18, 21). In Neh. 
xii. 35, there is a difficulty, for “ Mattaniah, the 
son of Michaiah, the son of Zaeeur, the son of 
Asaph,” is apparently the same with “ Mattaniah, 
the son of Micha, the son of Zabdi the son of 
Aseph ”* (Neh. xi. 17), and with the Mattaniah of 
Neh. xii. 8, 25, who, as in xi. 17, is associated 
with Bakbukiah, and is expressly mentioned as 
living in the days of Nehemiah and Ezra (Neh. 
xil. 26). But, if the reading in Neh. xii. 35 be 
eorrect, Zechariah. the ereat-grandson of Mattaniah 
(further described as one of “ the priests’ sons,” @ 
whereas Mattaniah was a Levite), blew the trumpet 
at the head of the procession led by Ezra, \.aich 
marched round the city wall. From a comparison 
of Neh. xii. 35 with xii. 41, 42, it seems probable 
that the former is corrupt, that Zeehariah in verses 
35 and 41 is the same priest, and that the elause 
in which the name of Mattaniali is found is to le 
connected with ver. 36, in which are enumerated 
his * brethren ’’ alluded to in ver. 8. 

3. (Ματθανίας; [Vat. MavOavias:] Mathin- 
was.) Δ descendant of Asaph, and aneestor of 
Jahaziel the Levite in the reign of Jehoshaphat (2 
Chron. xx. 14). 

4. (Ματθανία ; [Vat. FA. Ma@aria;] Alex. 
Μαθθανια: Mathania.) One of the suns of Elam 
who had married a foreign wife in the time of Ezra 
(Ezr. x. 26). In 1 Esdr. ix. 27 he is ealled Mar- 
THANLAS. 

5. (Ματθαναΐ; [δ᾽ αἱ. A@avia;] Alex. Maé@a- 
να) One of the sons of Zattu in the time of 
Ezra who put away his foreien wife (Ezr. x. 27). 
He is called OriontAs in 1 Esdr. ix. 28. 

6. (Ματθανία; [δ᾽ αἱ. Αμαθανια:] Alex. Μαθ- 
θανια: Mathanias.) A descendant ot Pahath-Moab 
who lived at the same time, and is mentioned under 
the same cireumstanees as the two preceding (Kzr. 
x. 30). In 1 Esdr. ix. 31, he is called Maria- 
NIAS. 

7. [Ματθανία: Vat. FA. Μαθανια; Alex. Maé- 
Pavia: JMfathanias.] One of the sons of Bani, who 
like the three above mentioned, put away his for- 
eign wite at Ezra’s command (Lzr. x. 87). In the 


® The word * priest” is apparently applied in a less 
restricted sense in later times, for we find in Ezr. viii. 
24 Sherebiah and Hashabiah described as among the 
“chie® of the pricsts,’’ whereas, in vv. 18, 19, they 
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parallel list of Esdr. ix. 34, the names “ Mattaniah, 
Mattenai,” are corrupted into MAMNITANAIMUS. 

8. (Maréavaias; [Vat. Nadavia; FA.* Mada- 
via3| «Alex. Ma@@avias.) A Levite, father of Zae- 
cur, and anecstor of Ilanan the under-treasurer 
who had charge of the offerings for the Levites in 
the time of Nehemiah (Neh. xiii. 13). 


9. (UTA [gift of Jehovah]: Ματθανίας; 
[Vat. Μανθανιας:}] Afathaniai, 1 Chr. xxv. 4; 
Mathanias, 1 Chr. xxy. 16), one of the fourteen 
sons of Heman the singer, whose office it was to 
_ blow the horns in the Temple service as appointed 
‘by David. He was the chief of the 9th division 
of twelve Levites who were “instructed in the 
songs of Jehovah.” 

10. [Ματθανίας: Afathanias.] A descendant 
of Asaph, the Levite minstrel, who assisted in the 
purification of the Temple in the reign of Heze- 
kiah (2 Chr. xxix. 13). W. A. WW. 


MAT’TATHA (Marraéd: Muthatha), the 
son of Nathan, and grandson of David in the gene- 
alogy of our Lord (Luke iii. 31). 


MAT'TATHAH (TAM [gift of Jeho- 
vah, contracted from the above]: Ματθαθά: Alex. 
Μαθθαθα: Methatha), a descendant of Hashum, 
who had piurried a foreign wife in the time of 
Ezra, and was separated from her (Ezr. x. 83). 
116 is called Marritas in 1 Esdr. ix. 33. 


MATTATHI’AS (Ματταθίας: Mathathias). 
1. =Marricntan, who stood at Ezra’s right 
hand when he read the Law to the people (1 Esdr. 
ix. 43; eomp. Neh. viii. 4). 

2. (.\uthathias.) The father of the Maecabees 
(1 Mace. ii. 1, 14, 16, 17, 1, 24, 27, 39, 45, 49, 
xiv. 29). [MAccABExs, vol. ii. p. 1710 a. 

8. (Mathathias.) The son of Absalom, and 
brother of JonATHAN 14 (1 Maec. xi. 70, xiii. 
11). In the battle fought by Jonathan the high- 
priest with the forces of Demetrius on the plain of 
Nasor (the old Hazor), his two generals Matta- 
thias and Judas aione stood by him, when his army 
was seized with a panic and fled, and with their 
assistance the fortunes of the day were restored. 

4. (Mathathias.) The son of Simon Maceabeus, 
who was treacherously murdered, together with his 
father and brother, in the furtress of Doeus, by 
Ptolemens the son of Abubns (1 Maee. xvi. 14). 

5. (Matthias.) One of the three envoys sent by 
Nieanor to treat with Judas Maceabens (2 Maec. 
Ἐν 11}}. 

6. (Afathithias.) Son of Amos, in the genealogy 
of Jesus Christ (Luke iii. 25), 

7. (Mathathias.) Son of Semei, in the same cata- 
logue (Luke iii. 26). νι, See 


MAT’TENAI [8 syl.] ΟΠ [gift of Je- 
hovah, see above]: Mer@avia; [ Vat. FA. Maéa- 
νια 1] Alex. Ma@@avai: Mathanai). 1. One of the 
family of 1lashum, who in the time of Ezra had 
married a foreign wife (ΕΓ. x. 33). In 1 Esdr. 
ix. 33 he is ealled ALTANEUS. 

2. (Ματθαναΐ: [δ΄ αἱ, Madavav; FA. Ma@ava;] 
Alex. Ma@@avat: JJathanai.) A descendant of 
Bani, who put away his forcign wife at Ezra’s eom- 
mand (zr. x. 387). The place of this name and 
of Mattaniah which precedes it is oceupied in 1 
Vsdr. ix. 34 by MAMNITANAIMUS. 


are Merarite Levites ; if, as is probable, the same per- 
sons are alluded to in both instances. Comp. also 
Josh. iii. 5 with Num. vii. 9. 


MATTHAN 


3. [Vat. Alex. FA. omit; Rom. Ματθαναΐ. A 
priest in the days of jenn the son of Jeshua 
(Neh. xii. 19). He represented the house of Joiarib. 


MAT’THAN (Rec. Text, Marédy; Lach. 
[Tisch. Treg.] with B, Μαθθάν: 
than). The son of Eleazar, and grandfather of 
Joseph “the husband of Mary” (Matt. 1. 15). 
He occupies the same place in the genealogy as 
MatrHat in Luke ili. 24, with whom indeed he 
is probably identical (Hervey, Genealogies of Christ, 
129, 134, &e.). “ He seems to have been himself 


Mathan, Mat- | 


descended from Joseph the son of Judah, of Luke 
iii. 26, but to have become the heir of ‘the elder | 
branch of the house of Abind on the failure of | 
Eleazar’s issue (2b. 134). 


\ 
MATTHANI’AS (Ματθανίας: [γ᾽ αἰ. Ma- 
Tap) == MATTANI. At, one of the descendants of 
Elam (1 Esdr. ix. 27; comp. Ezr. x. 26). In the 
Vulgate, “Ela, Mathanias,’’ are corrupted into 
ἐς Jolaman, Chamax,” which is evidently a tran- 
scriber’s error. 


MATTHAT (Marédr; but Tisch. [7th ed.] 
Μαθθάτ [8th edition, Μαθθάθ]: Muthat, Jut- 
tat, Matthad, ete.). 1. Son of Levi and grand- 
father of Joseph, according to the genealogy of 
Luke (11. 24). We is maintained by Lord A. 
Hervey to have been the same person as the M.At- 
THUAN of Matt. i. 15 (see Genealogies of Christ, 
137, 138, &c.). 

2. (Tisch. Μαθθάθ.] Also the son of a Levi, and 
a progenitor of Joseph, but much higher up in the 
line, namely, eleven generations from David (Luke 
iii. 29). Nothing is known of him. 

It should be remarked that no fewer than five 
names in this list are derived from the same Hebrew 
root as that of their ancestor ΝΑΎΠΙΑΝ the son of 
David (see Hervey, (renealogies, etc., p. 150). 


MATTHE’LAS (Μαθήλας: [Vat. Maenaas:] 
Maseas) Ξε ΔΙΆ ΑΒ τ 1 (1 Esdr. ix. 19; comp. 
lizr. x. 18). Vhe reading of the LAX. which is 
followed in the A. V. might easily arise from a 
mistake betwen the uncial © and & (C). 


MAT’THEW (Lachm. [Tisch. Treg.] with 
[Sin.] BD, Ma@@atos; AC and Ree. Text, Mar- 
θαῖος: Aattheus). Matthew the Apostle and 
Evangelist is the same as Levi (Luke v. 27-29), 
the son of a certain Alpheus (Mark ii. 14). His 
call to be an Apostle is related by all three Evan- 
gelists in the same words, except that Matthew (ix. 
9) gives the former, and Mark (ii. 14) and Luke 
(v. 27) the latter name. If there were two pub- 
licans, both called solemnly in the same form at 
the same place, Capernaum, then one of them be- 
came an Apostle, and the other was heard of no 
more; for Levi is not mentioned again after the 
feast which he made in our Lord’s honor (Luke ν. 
29). This is most unlikely. Euthymius and many 
other commentators of note identify Alpheus the 
father of Matthew with Alpheus the father of 
James the Less. Against this is to be set the fact 
that in the lists of Apostles (Matt. x. 3; Mark 11]. 
18; Luke vi. 15; Acts i. 13), Matthew and James 
the Less are never named together, like other pairs 
of brothers in the apostolic body. [See addition to 
Aupil.cus, Amer. ed.] It may be, as in other cases, 
that the name Levi was replaced by the name Mat- 
thew at the time of the call. According to Gesc- 
nius, the names Matthawus and Matthias are both 


contractions of Mattathias (== | rd, “ oft 
of Jehovah; ᾽" Θεύδωρος; ἘΣ ἜΞΩΝ a common 
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| Jewish name after the exile; but the true deriva. 


tion is not certain (see Winer, Lange). The pub- 


_lieans, properly so called (pudblecani), were persong 


who farmed the Roman taxes, and they were usu- 
ally, in later times, Roman knights, and persons of 
wealth and eredit. They employed under them 
inferior officers, natives of the province where the 
taxes were collected, called properly portitores, to 
which class Matthew no doubt belonged. These 
latter were notorious for impudent exactions every- 
where (Plautus, Jfemech. i. 2,5; Cie. ad Quint. 
Fr.i. 1; Plut. De Curios. p. 518 e); but to the 
Jews they were especially odious, for they were the 
very spot where the Roman chain galled them, the 
visible proof of the degraded state of their nation. 
As a rule, none but the lowest would accept such 
an unpopular office, and thus the class became more 
worthy of the hatred with which in any case the 
Jews would have regarded it. ‘The readiness, how- 
ever, with which Matthew obeyed the call ot Jesus 
seems to show that his heart was still open to re- 
ligious impressions. Ilis conversion was attended 
by a great awakening of the outcast classes of the 
Jews (Matt. ix. 9, 10). Matthew in his Gospel 
does not omit the title of infamy which had be- 
longed to him (x. 3); but neither of the other 
Τὴν ansrelists speaks of “Matthew the publican.” 
Of the exact share which fell to him in preaching 
the Gospel we have nothing whatever in the N. T., 

and other sources of information we cannot trust. 

Eusebius (//. £. iii. 24) mentions that after our 
Lord’s ascension Matthew preached in Juda (some 
add for fifteen years; Clem. Strom. vi.), and then 
went to foreign nations. To the lot of Matthew it 
fell to visit <Ethiopia, says Socrates Scholasticus 
(Hi. 4. i. 19; Ruff. ZZ. £. x But Ambrose 
says that God opened to him the country of the 
Persians (Jr Ps. 45); Isidore the Macedonians 
(Isidore Hisp. de Senet. 77); and others the Par- 
thians, the Medes, the Versians of the Euphrates. 
Nothing whatever is really known. Teracleon, the 
disciple of Valentinus (cited by Clemens Alex. 
Strom. iv. 9), deseribes him as dying a natural 
death, which Clement, Origen, and Tertullian seem 
to accept: the tradition that he died a martyr, be 
it true or false, came in afterwards (Niceph. //. EF. 
ii, 41). 

If the first feeling on reading these meagre par- 
ticulars be disappointment, the second will be ad- 
miration for those who, doing their part under God 
in the great work of founding the Church on earth, 
have passed away to their Master in heaven with- 
out so much as an effort to redeem their names 
from silence and oblivion. (For authorities see the 
works on the Gospels referred to under LUKE and 
GOSPELS; also Fritzsche, [n Maitheum, Leipzig, 
1826; Lange, Bibelwerk, part i.) Wek. 


MAT’THEW. GOSPEL OF. The Gospel 
which bears the name of St. Matthew was written 
by the Apostle, according to the testimony of all 
antiquity. 


I. Language in which it was first written. — We 
are told on the authority of Papias, Irenzeus, Pan- 
tenus, Origen, Musebius, Epiphanins, Jerome, and 
many other Vathers, that the Gospel was first 
written in Hebrew, 7. 6. in the vernacular language 
of Palestine, the Aramaic. (a.) Papias of Hierapolis 
(who flourished in the first half of the 2d century) 
says, ‘Matthew wrote the divine oracles (τὰ λόγια) 
in the Hebrew dialect; and each interpreted them 
as he was able’? (Eusebius, 77. E. iii. 39), Τὸ has 
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been held that τὰ λόγια is to be understood as a 
collection of discowses, and that therefore the book 
here alluded to, contained not the aets of our Lord 
but his speeches; bnt this falls through, for Papias 
applies the same word to the Gospel of St. Mark, 
aud he uses the expression λόγια κυριακά in the 
title of his own work, whieh we know from frag- 
ments to haye contained faets as well as discourses 
(Studien und Kritiken, 1832, p. 735; Meyer, Lin- 
leitung; De Wette, Linleituny, § 97 a; Alford’s 
Prolegomena to Gr. Test. p. 25). Eusebius, in- 
deed, in the same place pronounees Papias to be 
‘‘a man of very feeble understanding,” in refer- 
ence to some false opinions which he held; but it 
requires little eritieal power to bear witness to the 
faet that a certain Hebrew book was in use.  (0.) 
Irenzeus says (iii. 1), that “whilst Peter and Paul 
were preaching at Rome and founding the Chureh, 
Matthew put forth his written Gospel amongst the 
Hebrews in their own dialect.” It is objected to 
this testimony that Ireneus probably drew from 
the same source as Papias, for whom he had great 
respect; this assertion ean neither be proved nor 
refuted, but the testimony of Ireneeus is in itself 
no mere copy of that of Papias. (6.) Aceording to 
Eusebius (/f. £. y. 10), Pantznus (who flourished 
in the latter part of the 2d century) “is reported 
to have cone to the Indians ”’ (7. 6. to the south of 
Arabia ?), ‘‘ where it is said that he found the 
Gospel of Matthew already among some who had 
the knowledge of Christ there, to ‘whom Bartholo- 
mew, one of the Apostles, had preached, and left 
them the Gospel of Matthew written in Hebrew, 
which was preserved till the time referred to.” We 
have no writings of Pantenus, and Eusebius recites 
the story with a kind of doubt. It reappears in 
two different forms: .Jerome and Ruffinus say that 
Pantenus brought back with him this Hebrew 
Gospel, and Nieephorus asserts that Bartholomew 
dictated the Gospel of Matthew to the inhabitants 
of that country. Upon the whole, Pantenus eon- 
tributes but little to the weight of the argument. 
(@.) Origen says (Comment. on Jatt. 1. In Rusebius, 
If, E. vi. 25), ** As T have learnt by tradition eon- 
cerning the four Gospels, which alone are received 
without dispute by the Church of God under 
heaven: the first was written by St. Matthew, once 
a tax-gatherer, afterwards an Apostle of Jesus 
Christ, who published it for the benefit of the 
Jewish converts, eomposed in the Hebrew lan- 
guage.’ The objections to this passage brought 
by Masch, are disposed of by Michaelis jii. part i. 
p. 127; the ‘tradition’? does not imply a doubt, 
and there is no reason for traeing this witness also 
to Papias. 6.) Eusebius (//. /. iit. 24) gives as his 
own opinion the following: ‘“ Matthew having first 
preached to the Hebrews, delivered to them, when 
he was preparing to depart to other countries, his 
Gospel, composed in their native language.’’ Other 
passages to the same effect oecur in Cyril (Catech. 
p. 14), Epiphanius (ων. li. 2, 1), Hieronymus (de 
Vir. all. ch. 3), who mentions the Hebrew original 
in seven places at least of bis works, and from 
Gregory of Nazianzus, Chrysostom, Augustine, 
and other later writers. From all these there is 
no doubt that the old opinion was that Matthew 
wrote in the ITebrew language. ‘To whom we are 
to attribute the Greek translation, is not shown; 
but the quotation of Papias proves that in the 
time of John the Presbyter, and probably in 
that of Papias, there was no translation of great 
authority, and Jerome (de Vir. ill. ch. 3) ex- 
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pressly says that the translator’s name was uncer: 
tain. 

So far all the testimony is for a Hebrew original. 
But there are arguments of no mean weight in 
favor of the Greek, a very briet account of which 
may be given here. The quotations from the 
O. T. in this Gospel, which are very numerous 
(see below), are of two kinds: those introduced 
into the narrative to point out the fulfillment of 
prophecies, ete., and those where in the course of 
the narrative the persons introduced, and especially 
our Lord Himself, make use of O. Τὶ quotations. 
Between these two classes a difference of treatment 
is observable. In the latter class, where the cita- 
tions occur in diseourses, the Septuagint version is 
followed, even where it deviates somewhat from the 
original (as iii. 3, xiii. 14), or where it ceases to 
follow the very words, the deviations do not come 
from a closer adherence to the Hebrew O. T.; except 
in two eases, xi. 10 and xxvi. 51. The quotations 
in the narrative, however, do not follow the Sep- 
tuagint, but appear to be a translation from the 
Ifebrew text. Thus we have the remarkable phe- 
nowenon that, whereas the Gospels agree most ex- 
actly in the speeches of persons, and most of all in 
those of our Lord, the quotations in these speeches 
are reprodueed not by the closest rendering of the 
Hebrew, but from the Septuagint version, although 
many or most of them must have been spoken in 
the vernacular Hebrew, and could have had nothing 
to do with the Septuagint. A mere translator 
conld nédt have done this. But an independent 
writer, using the Greek tongue, and wishing to 
conform his narrative to the oral teaching of the 
Apostles (see vol. ii. p. 948 ὁ). might have used for 
the quotations the well-known Greek O. T. used by 
his colleagues. There is an independence in the 
mode of dealing with citations throughout, which 
is inconsistent with the funetion of a mere trans- 
lator. 2. But this difficulty is to be got over by 
assuming a high authority for this translation, as 
though made by an inspired writer; and it has 
been suggested that this writer was Matthew him- 
self (Bengel, Olshausen, Lee, and others), or at 
least that he direeted it (Guericke), or that it was 
some other Apostle (Gerhard), or James the brother 
of the Lord, or John, or the general body of the 
Apostles, or that two disciples of St. Matthew 
wrote, from him, the one in Aramaic and the other 
in Greek! Weare further invited to admit, with 
Dr. Lee, that the Tebrew book “belonged to that 
elass of writings which, although composed by 
inspired men, were never designed to form part of 
the Canon”? (On Inspiration, p. 571). But sup- 
posing that there were any good ground for con- 
sidering these suggestions as facts. it is clear that 
in the attempt to preserve the letter of the tradi- 
tion, they have quite altered the spirit of it. Vapias 
and ‘Jer ome make a Hebrew original, and dependent 
translations; the moderns make a ‘Greek original, 
which is a translation only in name, and g Hebrew 
original never intended to be preserved. ‘The mod- 
ern view is not what Papias thought or uttered; 
and the question would be one of mere names, for 
the only point worthy of a struggle is this, whether 
the Gospel in our hands is or is not of apostolic 
authority, and anthentic. 4. Olshausen remarks, 
‘While all the fathers of the chureh relate that 
Matthew has written in Hebrew, yet they univer- 
sally make use of the Greck text, as a genuine 
apostolic composition, without remarking what rela- 
tion the Hebrew Matthew bears to our Greek 
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Gospel. For that the earlier ecclesiastical teachers 
did not possess the Gospel of St. Matthew in any 
other form than we now have it, is established” 
(Echtheit, p. 35). The original Hebrew of which 
so many speak, no one of the witnesses ever saw 
(Jerome, de Vir. ill."p. 3, is uo exception). And 
so little store has the church set upon it, that it 
has utterly perished. 5. Were there no explana- 
tion of this inconsistency between assertion and 
fact, it would be hard to doubt the concnrrent 
testimony of so many old writers, whose belief in 
it is shown by the tenacity with which they held it 
in spite of their own experience. But it is certain 
that a Gospel, not the same as our canonical Mat- 
thew, sometimes usurped the Apostle’s name; and 
some of the witnesses we have quoted appear to, 
haye referred to this in one or other of its various 
forms or names. The Christians in Palestine still 
held that the Mosaic ritual was binding on them, 
even after the destruction of Jerusalem. At the 
close of the first century one party existed who 
held that the Mosaic law was only binding on Jew- 
ish converts — this was the Nazarenes. Another, 
the Ebionites, held that it was of universal obliga- 
tion on Christians, and rejected St. Paul’s Epistles 
as teaching the opposite doctrine. ‘These two sects, 
who differed also in the most important tenets as 
to our Lord's person, possessed each a modification 
of the same Gospel, which no doubt each altered 
more and more, as their tenets diverged, and which 
bore various names —the Gospel of the Twelve 
Apostles, the Gospel according to the Hebrews, the 
Gospel of Peter. or the Gospel according to Mat- 
thew. Enough is known to decide that the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews was not identical with 
our Gospel of Matthew But it had many points 
of resemblance to the synoptical gospels, and espe- 
cially to Matthew. What was its origin it is 
impossible to say: it may have been a description 
of the oral teaching of the Apostles, corrupted by 
degrees; it may have come in its early and pure 
form from the hand of Matthew, or it may have 
been a version of the Greek Gospel of St. Matthew, 
as the Evangelist who wrote especially for ]lebrews. 
Now this Gospel, “the Proteus of criticism” 
(Thiersch). did exist; is it impossible that when 
the Hebrew Matthew is spoken of, this questionable 
document, the Gospel of the Ilebrews, was really 
referred to? Observe that all accounts of it are 
at second hand (with a notable exception); no one 
quotes it; in cases of doubt about the text, Origen 
even does not appeal from the Greek to the Hlebrew. 
All that is certain is, that Nazarenes or [bionites, 
or both, boasted that they possessed the original 
Gospel of Matthew. Jerome is the exception; and 
him we can convict of the very mistake of con- 
founding the two, and almost on his own confes- 
sion. “At first he thought,” says an anonymous 
writer (Edinburgh Review, 1851, July, p. 39), + that 
it was the authentic Matthew, and translated it 
into both Greek and Latin from a copy which lic 
obtained at Bereea, in Syria. This appears from 
his De Τὰν". il., written in the year 999. Six 
years later, in his Commentary on Matthew, he 
spoke more doubtfully about it, —‘quod voeatur 
a plerisque Matthei authenticum.’ Later still, in 
his book on the VPelagian heresy, written in the 
year 415, he modifies his account still further. 
describing the work as the ἐ Evangelium juxta 116- 
braeos, quod Chaldaico quidem Syroque sermone, 
sed Hebraicis literts conscriptum est, quo utuntur 
usque hodie Nazareni secundum Apostolos, sive a! 
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plerique autwnant juxta Mattheum, quod et in 
Ceesariensi habetur Bibliotheea.’’? 5. Dr. Lee ia 
his work on Inspiration asserts, by an oversight 
unusual with such a writer, that the theory of a 
Ilebrew original is “generally received by critics 
as the only legitimate conclusion.” Yet there 
have pronounced for a Greek original — Krasmns, 
Calvin, Le Clerc, Fabricius, Lightfoot, Wetstein, 
Paulns, Lardner, Hey, Tales, Hug, Schott, De 
Wette, Moses Stuart, Fritzsche, Credner, Thiersch, 
and many others. Great names are ranged also on 
the other side; as Simon, Mill, Michaelis, Marsh, 
Eichhorn, Storr, Olshausen, and others. 

With these arcuments we leave a great question 
unsettled still, feeling convinced of the carly accept- 
ance and the Apostolic authority of our +“ Gospel 
according to St Matthew;’’ and far from convinced 
that it is a reproduction of another Gospel from 
St. Matthew’s hand, May not the truth be that 
Papias, knowing of more than one Aramaic Gospel 
in use among the Jndaic sects, may have assumed 
the existence of a Hebrew original from which these 
were supposed to be taken, and knowing also the 
genuine Greck Gospel, may have looked on all these, 
in the loose uncritical way which earned for him 
Eusebius’ description, as the various ‘ interpreta- 
tions’? to which he alludes ? 

The independence of the style and diction of the 
Greek Evangelist, will appear from the remarks in 
the next section. 

BretioGrapuy. — Hug’s Einleitung, with the 
Notes of P[rofessor M. Stuart, Andover, 1836. 
Mever, Kom. Linlettung, and the Commentaries 
of Kuinol, Fritzsche, Alford, and others. The pas- 
sages from the Fathers are discussed in Michaelis 
(ed. Marsh, vol. 111. part i.); and they will be found 
for the most part in Kirchhofer, Quellenstmmlung ; 
where will also he found the passages referring to 
the Gospel of the Hebrews, p. 448. (redner’s 
Einleitung, and his Beitrdge ; and the often cited 
works on the Gospels, of Gieseler, Baur, Norton, 
Olshausen, Weisse, and Hilgenfeld. Also Cureton’s 
Syriac Gospels; but the views in the preface must 
not be rerarded as established. Dr. Lee on /nspi- 
ration, Appendix P., London, 1857. 

If. Style and Diction.— The following remarks 
on the style of St. Matthew are founded on those 
of Credner. 

1. Matthew uses the expression “ that it might 
be fulfilled which was spoken of the Lord by the 
prophet’ (i. 22, ii. 15). In ii. 5, and in later 
passages of Matt. it is abbreviated (ii. 17, iii. 3, iv. 
14, vi. 17, xii. 17, xiii. 14) 5: ΧΈ Στ} οὔ, 
xxvii. 9). The variation ὑπὸ τοῦ Θεοῦ in xxl. 31 
is notable; and also the τοῦτο δὲ ὅλον γέγονεν 
of i. 22, not found in other Evangelists; but com- 
pare Mark xiv. 49; Luke xxiv. 44. 

2. The reference to the Messiah undcr the name 
“Son of David, oceurs in Matthew eight times; 
and three times each in Mark and Luke. 

3. Jernsalem is called “the holy city,” 
holy place’? (iv. 5, xxiv. 15, xxvii. 53). 

4. The expression συντέλεια τοῦ αἰῶνος is used 
five times; in the rest of the N. "δ. only once, in 
Ep. to Hebrews. 

5. The phrase “kingdom of heavyen,’’ about 
thirty-three times; other writers use “ kingdom 
of God,"’ which is found also in Matthew. 

6. “Tleavenly Father,’ used about six times; 
and ὦ Father in heaven’ about sixteen, and with- 
out explanation, point to the Jewish mode of speak- 
ing in this Gospel. 


“ the 
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7. Matthew alone of the Evangelists uses τὸ 
ῥηθέν, ἐῤῥέθη as the form of quotation from O. T. 
The apparent exception in Mark xiii. 14 is rejected 
by Tischendorf, etc., as a wrong reading. In Matt. 
about twenty times. 

8. ᾿Αναχωρεῖν is a frequent word for to retire. 
Once in Mark. 

9. Kat’ ὄναρ used six times; and here only. 

10. The use of προσέρχεσθαι preceding an in- 
terview, as in iv. 3, is much more frequent with 
Matt. than Mark and Luke; once only in John. 
Compare the same use of πορεύεσθαι, as in ii. 8, 
also more frequent in Matt. 

11. Σφόδρα after a verb, or participle, six times; 
the same word used once each by Mark and Luke, 
but after adjectives. 

12. With St. Matthew the partigle of transition 
is usually the indefinite τότε; he uses it ninety 
times, against six times in Mark and fourteen in 
Luke. 

13. Καὶ ἐγένετο OTE, vii. 28, xi. ἼῈ ὙΠ. Ὁ) τὶν. 
1, xxvi. 1; to be compared with the ὅτε ἐγένετο 
of Luke. 

11. Ποιεῖν ὡς, ὥσπερ, etc., is characteristic of 
Mattiews oi, 24> vi. 2, xx. ἢ, xxl. ἢ Seve, 
xxviii. 15. 

15. Τάφος six times in this Gospel, not in the 
others. ‘They use μνημεῖον frequently, which is 
also found seven times in Matt. 

10. Συμβούλιον λαμβάνειν, peculiar to Matt. 
Sup. ποιεῖν twice in Mark; nowhere else. 

17. Μαλακία, μαθητεύειν, σεληνιάζεσθαι, pe- 
euliar to Matt. The following words are either 
used by this Evangelist alone, or by him more fre- 
quently than by the others: φρόνιμος οἰκιακός, 
ὕστερον, ἐκεῖθεν, διστάζειν, καταποντίζεσθαι; 
μεταίρειν, ῥαπίζειν, φράζειν, συναίρειν λόγον. 

18. The frequent use of ἰδού after a genitive 
absolute (as i. 20), and of καὶ ἰδού when introdu- 
eing anything new, is also peculiar to St. Matt. 

19. Adverhs usually stand after the imperative, 
not before it; except οὕτως, which stands first. 
Ch. x. 11 is an exception. 

20. Προσκυνεῖν takes the dative in St. Matt., 
and elsewhere more rarely. With Luke and John 
it takes the accusative. There is one apparent 
exception in Matt. (iv. 10), but it is a quotation 
from ©. T. 

21. The participle Aéywy is used frequently 
- without the dative of the person, as in i. 20, ii. 2. 
Ch. vii. 31 is an exception. 

22. The expression duviw ἐν or eis is a He- 
braism, frequent in Matt., and unknown to the 
other Evangelists. 

23. Ἱεροσόλυμα is the name of the holy city 
with Matt. always, except xxiii. 37. It is the 
same in Mark, with one (doubtful) exception (xi. 1). 
Luke uses this form rarely; “Ἱερουσαλήμ fre- 
quently. 


III. Citations from O. T.— The following list 
is nearly complete: — 


Matt. Matt. 
1. 23. da. yee xvii. 2. Dx. xxxive 20. 
hie ὃ: Mics vee: 11. Mal "1. 1, ἦν. 8. 
15. ΠΠ0Ξ ΧΙ xvi. 15. Lev. xix. 17 (9) 
18. Jer. xxxi. 15. xix. 4. Gen. i. 27. 
1: ὃ. Is. x). 3. δ. Gen. fi. 94. 
iv. 4. Deut. viii. 3. 7. Deut. xxiv. 1. 
Ὁ: Ps. xci. 11, 1 185, Ex. xx. 19, 
7. Deut. vi. 16. 19. Lev. xix. 18. 
10. Deut. vi. 18. <x ech. ix. 9. 
ies. 1x 1. 2. 9. Ps. exviii. 25. 
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Matt. Matt. 
v. 6. Psi στττῖ ΤΙ. 13. 15. lyin 
21. Mie, vii. 11. 
27. Exe χε 11. 16. Ps. viii. 2. 
381. Deut. xxiv. 1. 42. -~Ps. exvili. 22. 
33. Ley. xix. 12, 44. 15. viii. 14. 
Deut. xxiii. 23.) xxii. 24. Deut. xxv. 5. 
88. Ex. xxi. 24. 32. Ex. iii, 6. 
43. Lev. xix. 18. 37. Deut. vi. 5. 
vill. 4. Lev xiv: 39. Lev. xix. 18. 
17. 15: ΠπΠ 44. Ps. ex. 1. 
ix. 18. Hos’ τῇ Ὁ: xxiii. 85. Gen. iv. 8, 2 
x. 35. “Mic. vii. 6. Chr. xxiv 
xi. 5. Is. χχῖν Ὁ, 21. 
xxix. 18. 38. Ps. lxix. τ (7). 
10. Mal. 11}. 1. Jer. xii. 7, xxii 
14. Mal. iv. 5 5 (2). 
xu. 3. 1 Sant ΧΕΙ ὦ, 39. Ps. exviii. 26. 


5. Num. xxviii.9(?)| xxiv. 15. Dan. ix. 27. 


io) ον. τἱ. θ. 29. Is. xiii. 10. 
18. sexi Sis Gene vio 1]. 
40. Jon. i. 17. xxvi. 31. Zech. xiii. 7. 
49. 1}. Sel, 52. Gen. ix. 6 ()). 
xiii. lf. Is. vi. 9. 64. Dan. vii. 13. 
35. Ts. Ixxviii.2. |xxvii. 9. Zech. xi. 12. 
χΥ. 4. Ἐπ. Χχ. 19 στ 35. Ps, Σ ΧΗ 110: 
As 43. Ps. xxii. 8. 
χν ὃ [5 Skixndo. 46. Ps. xxii. 1. 


The number of passages in this Gospel which 
refer to the Ὁ. T. is about 65. In St. Luke they 
are 43. But in St. Matthew there are 43 rerbal 
citations of O. T.: the number of these direct ap- 
peals to its authority in St. Luke is only about 19. 
This fact is very significant of the charaeter and 
original purpose of the two narratives. 

IV. Genuineness of the Gospel. —Some critics, 
admitting the apostolic antiquity of a part of the 
Gospel, apply to St. Matthew as they do to St. 
Luke (see vol. ii. p. 1695) the gratuitous supposition 
of a later editor or compiler, who by augmenting 
and altering the earlier document produced our 
present Gospel. Tlilgenfeld (p. 106) endeavors to 
separate the older from the newer work, and in- 
cludes much historical matter in the former: since 
Schleiermacher, several critics, misinterpreting the 
λόγια of Papias, consider the older document to 
have been a collection of “ discourses ” only. We 
are asked to believe that in the second century for 
two or more of the Gospels, new works, differing 
from them both in matter and compass, were sub- 
stituted for the old, and that about the end of the 
second century our present Gospels were adopted 
by authority to the exclusion of all others, and that 
henceforth the copies of the older works entirely 
disappeared, and have escaped the keenest research 
eyer since. Hichhorn’s notion is that * the Church” 
sanctioned the four canonical books, and hy its 
authority gave them exclusive currency; but there 
existed at that time no means for convening a 
Council; and if such a body could have met and 
decided, it wonld not have been able to force on 
the Churches books discrepant from the older copics 
to which they had long been accustomed, without 
discussion, protest, and resistance (see Norton, 
Genuineness, Chap. I.). That there was no such 
resistance or protest we have ample evidence. 
Irenceus knows the four Gospels only (Har. ili. 
ch. i.). Tatian, who died A. p. 170, composed a 
harmony of the Gospels, lost to us, under the name 
of Diatessaron (us. H. Δὸν iv. 29). Theophilus, 
bishop of Antioch, about 168, wrote a commentary 
on the Gospels (Hieron. ad Algasiam and de Vir. 
ill.). Clement of Alexandria (flourished about 189) 
knew the four Gospels, and distinguished between 
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them and the uncanonical Gospel according to the 
Egyptians. ‘Tertullian (born about 160) knew the 
four Gospels, and was called on to vindicate the 
text of one of them against the corruptions of 
Marcion (see above, Luxe). Origen (born 185) 
calls the four Gospels the four elements of the 
Christian faith; and it appears that his copy of 
Matthew contained the genealogy ( Comm. in Joan.). 
Passages from St. Matthew are quoted by Justin 
Martyr, by the author of the letter to Diognetus 
(see in Otto’s Justin JJartyr, vol. ii.), by Hegesip- 
pus, Jrenzeus, ‘Tatian, Athenagoras, Theophilus, 
Clement, Tertullian, and Origen. It is not merely 
from the matter but the manner of the quotations, 
from the calm appeal as to a settled authority, from 
the absence of all hints of doubt, that we regard it 
as proved that the book we possess had not been 
the subject of any sudden change. Was there no 
heretic to throw back with double force against 
Tertullian the charge of alteration which lie brings 
against Marcion? Was there no orthodox church 
or member of a church to complain, that instead 
of the Matthew and the Luke that had been taught 
to them and their fathers, other and different writ- 
ings were now imposed on them? Neither the 
one nor the other appears. 

The citations of Justin Martyr, very important 
for this subject, have been thought to indicate a 
source different from the Gospels which we now 
possess : and by the word ἀπομνημονεύματα 
(memoirs), he has been supposed to indicate that 
lost work. Space is not given here to show that 
the remains referred to are the Gospels which we 
possess, and not any one book; and that though 
Justin quotes the Gospels very loosely, so that his 
words often bear but a slight resemblance to the 
original, the same is true of his quotations from 
the Septuagint. He transposes words, brings scp- 
arate passages together, attributes the words of one 
prophet to another, and even quotes the Pentateuch 
for facts not recorded in it. Many of the quota- 
tions from the Septuagint are indeed precise, but 
these are chiefly in the Dialogue with Trypho, 
where, reasoning with a Jew on the O. T., he does 
not trust his memory, but consults the text. This 
question is disposed of in Norton’s Genuzneness, 
vol. i., and in Hug’s Hin/eitung. [See also West- 
cott’s Canon of the N. T., 2d ed., p. 85 ff] 

The genuineness of the two first chapters of the 
Gospel has been questioned; but is established on 
satisfactory grounds (see Fritzsche, on J/utt., Ex- 
cursus iii.; Meyer, on Mutt. p. 65). (i.) All the 
old MSS. and versions contain them; and they are 
quoted by the Fathers of the 2d and 8d centuries 
(Irenceus, Clement Alex., and others). Celsus also 
knew ch. ii. (see Origen cont. Cels. i. 38). (ii.) Their 
contents would ‘naturally form part of a Gospel in- 
tended primarily for the Jews. (ili.) The commence- 
ment of ch. ili. is dependent on ii. 23; and in iv. 
13 there is ἃ reference to ii. 23. (iv.) In construc- 
tions and expressions they are similar to the rest 
of the Gospel (see examples above, in II. Style and 
diction). Professor Norton disputes the genuine- 
ness of these chapters upon the ground of the diffi- 
culty of harmonizing them with St. Luke's nar- 
rative, and upon the ground that a large number 
of the Jewish Christians did not possess them ΠῚ 
their version of the Gospel. The former objection 
is discussed in all the commentaries; the auswer 
would require inuch space. But, (1.) Such questions 
are by no means confined to these chapters, but are 
found in places of which the Apostolic origin is 
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admitted. (2.) The treatment of St. Luke’s Gospel 
by Marcion (vol. ii. pp. 1694, 1695) suggests how 
the Jewish Christians dropped out of their version 
an account which they would not accept. (3.) Prof. 
N. stands alone, among those who object to the two 
chapters, in assigning the genealogy to the same 
author as the rest of the chapters (Hilgenfeld, pp. 
46, 47). (4.) The difficulties in the harmony are 
all reconcilable, and the day has passed, it may be 
hoped, when a passage can be struck out, against 
all the MSS. and the testimony of early writers, 
for subjective impressions about its contents. 

On the whole, it may be said that we have for 
the genuineness and Apostolic origin of our Greek 
Gospel of Matthew, the best testimony that can be 
given for any book whatever. 

V. Time when the Gospel was written. — Noth- 
ing can be said on this point with certainty. Some 
of the ancients think that it was written in the 
eighth year after the Ascension (‘Theophylact and 
Euthymius); others in the fifteenth (Nicephorus, 
11. 1. ii. 45)3 whilst Irenzens says (iii. 1) that it 
was written ‘when Peter and Paul were preaching 
in Rome,’ and Eusebius (4. Δ. iii. 24), at the 
time when Matthew was about to leave Palestine 
rom two passages, xxvil. 7, 8, xxvill. 15, some 
time must have elapsed betwecn the events and the 
description of them, and so the eighth year seems 
out of the question; but a term of fifteen or twenty 
years would satisfy these passages. The testimony 
of old writers that Matthew’s Gospel is the earliest 
must be taken into account (Origen in Eus. ἢ. £. 
yi. 25; Iveneeus, iii. 1; comp. Muratorian fragment, 
as far as it remains, in Credner’s Aanon); this 
would bring it before A. Ὁ. 58-60 (vol. ii. p. 1696), 
the supposed date of St. Luke. The most probable 
supposition is that it was written between 50 and 
60; the exact year cannot even be guessed at. 

VI. Place where it was written. — There is not 
much doubt that the Gospel was written in Pales- 
tine. Hug has shown elaborately, from the dif- 
fusion of the Greek element over and about Pales- 
tine, that there is no inconsistency between the 
assertions that it was written for Jews in Palestine, 
and that it was written in Greek (/%nleitung, ii. 
ch. i. § 10); the facts he has collected are worth 
study. [LANGUAGE OF THE N. T., Amer. ed.] 

VIL. Purpose of the Gospel. — The Gospel itself 
tells us by plain internal evidence that it was written 
for Jewish converts, to show them in Jesus of Naz- 
areth the Messiah of the Ὁ. T. whom they expected. 
Jewish converts over all the world seem to have 
been intended, and not merely Jews in Palestine 
(Irenzeus, Origen, and Jerome say simply that it 
was written “for the Hebrews’’). Jesus is the 
Messiah of the O. aa oa ae by Jews from 
his acts as such (1. 22, 11. 5, 15, 17, iv. 14, viii. 17, 
xii. 17-21, xiii. 35, xxi. 4, xxvii. 9). Knowledge 
of Jewish customs and of the country is presupposed 
in the readers (Matt. xv. 1, 2 with Mark vii. 1-4; 
Matt. xxvii. 62 with Mark xv. 42; Luke xxiii. 54; 
John xix. 14, 31, 42, and other places). Jerusalem 
is the holy city (see above, Style and Dietion). 
Jesus is the son of David, of the seed of Abraham 
(1 αι 20, xy. 22, xx. 30, xxi. 9, 15); 15 
to ye born of a virgin in David's place, Bethlehem 
(i. 22, ii. 6); must flee into Egypt and be recalled 
thence (ii. 15, 19); must have a forerunner, John 
the Baptist ae 3, xi. 10); was to labor in the 
outeast Galilee that sat in darkness (iv. 14-16); 
his healing was a promised mark of 1118 office (vill. 
17, xii. 17); and so was his mode of tcaching in 
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parables (xiii. 14); He entered the holy city as 
Messiah (xxi. 5-16}; was rejected by the people, 
in fulfillment of a prophecy (xxi. 42); and deserted 
hy his disciples in the same way (xxvi. 31, 56). 
The Gospel is pervaded by one principle, the fulfill- 
ment of the Law and of the Messianic prophecies in 
the person of Jesus. This at once sets it in oppo- 
sition tothe Judaism of the time; for it rebuked 
the Vharisaic interpretations of the Law (v., xxiii.), 
aud proclaimed Jesus as the Son of God and the 
Saviour of the world throngh his blood, ideas whieh 
were strange to the cramped and limited Judaism 
of the Christian era. 

VUI. Contents of the Gospel. — There are traces 
in this Gospel of an occasional superseding of the 
chronological order. Its principal divisions are — 
I. The Introduction to the Ministry, i-iv. 1. 
The laying down of the new Law for the Church 
in the Sermon on the Mount, v.-vii. IIL. vents 
in historical order, showing Him as the worker of 
Mirecles, viii. and ix. IV. The appointment of 
Apostles to preach the kingdom,x. VY. The doubts 
and opposition excited by his activity in divers 
minds —in John’s disciples, in sundry cities, in the 
Pharisees, xi. and xii. VI. A series of parables on 
the nature of the Kingdom, xiii, VII. Similar 
to V. The effects of his ministry on his country- 
men, on Herod, the people of Gennesaret, Scribes 
and Pharisees. and on multitudes, whom He feeds, 
xiii. 538-—xvi. 12. VIII. Revelation to his disciples 
of his sufferings. His instructions to them there- 
upon, xvi. 13 -xvili. 35. IX. Events of a journey 
to Jernsalem, xix., xx. XX. Entrance into Jeru- 
salem and resistance to Him there, and denuncia- 
tion of the VPharisces, xxi.-xxill, AI. Last dis- 
courses; Jesus as Lord and Judge of Jerusalem, and 
also of the world, xxiv., xxv. XII. Passion and 
Resurrection, xxvi.-xxVili. 

Sources. — The works quoted under LuKE, pp. 
1698, 1699; and Norton, Genuineness of the Gos- 
pets; Fritzsche, on A/atthew; Lange. Bibelwerk ; 
Credner, inleitung and Beitrdge. Wao. 


* Additional Literature.— Many of’ the more 
important recent works relating to the Gospel of 
Matthew have heen already enumerated in the ad- 
dition to the article GosPELs, vol. ii. p. 959 ff. 
For the sake of brevity we may also pass over the 
older treatises on the critical questions respecting 
this gospel; they are referred to with snfficient full- 
ness in such works as the Introductions to the N. 
T. by Credner, De Wette, Bleek, Reuss, and Guer- 
icke, in Meyer's Introduction to his Commentary on 
the Gospel, and in the bibliographical works of 
Winer, Danz. and Darling. The following may 
however be noted, as either comparatively recent, 
or easily accessible to the English reader: M. 
Stuart, /nguiry into the Orig. Language of Mat- 
thew’s Gospel, and the Genuinencss of the first tivo 
Chapters of the same, in the Amer. Bibl. Repos. 
for July and Oct. 1838, xii. 183-179, 315-356, in 
opposition to Mr. Norton’s view (see his Genuine- 
ness of the Gospels, 2d ed. 1846, vol. i. Addit. 
Notes. pp. xlv. -Ixiy.). G. C. A. Harless, Fabuta 
de Mattheo Syro-Chaldaice conserjpte, Erlang. 
1841, and De Conpositione Evang. quod Matthaeo 
tribuitur, ibid. 1842, the latter trans. by ΕἸ. B. 
Smith in the 426/. Sacra for Feb. 1844, i. 86-99. 
S. P. Tregelles, The Ortginal Language of St. 
Matthew's Gospel, in Kitto’s Journ. of Sacred 
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the other side, ibid. April, 1850, pp. 499-510. Dr. 
Tregelles’s essay was also published separately. 
C. E. Luthardt, De Compositione £v. Matthei, 
Lips. 1861. R. Anger, Lato, gua loci VT. in 
Lv. Matth. laudantur, quid valeat ad illastr. Jnius 
Er, Originem, queritur, 3 pt. Lips. 1861-62. 
A. Réville, Etudes crit. sur (Evangile selon St. 
Matthien, Leyde et Paris, 1862. Alex. Noberts, 
On the Original Language of Matthew's Gospel, 
in his Discussions on the Gospels, 2d ed. 1864, pp. 
319-448, strongly contending for the Greek. T. 
Wizenmann, Die Gesch. Jesu nach Matthdus als 
Selbstbeweis threr Zuverlassigkeit betrachtet, her- 
ausg. ron Auberlen, Basel, 1864 (Ist ed. 1789). 
Hilgenfeld, Ueber Particularismus u. Universal- 
ismus in dem Leben Jesu nach Matthdus, Zur Ver- 
theidiqung gegen Hin. Dr. Keim, in his Zettschr. 
Sf. wiss. Theol. 1865, viii. 48-61, and Das Alatth- 
dus-Lrangelium auf’s Neue untersucht, ibid. 1866 
and 1867, x. 303-323, 366-447, xi. 22-76. J. H. 
Scholten, Het oudste crangetie.  Critisch onder- 
zoek naar de zamenstelling . . . de hist. waarde 
en den oorsprong der evangelien naar Mattheus en 
Marcus, Leiden, 1868: Davidson, fatrod. to the 
Study of the N.T., Lond. 1868, i. 465-520; comp. 
his earlier /ntroduction, Lond. 1848, i. 1-127, where 
the subject is treated with greater fullness, from a 
nore conservative ‘ standpoint.” 

Among the exegetical works on the Gospel, we 
can only glance at the older literature, as the com- 
mentaries of Origen, Chrysostom (//omitlics, best ed. 
by Field, 3 vols. Cantab. 1859, and Eng. trans. 3 vols. 
Oxford, 1848-51, in the Oxford Libr. of the Fath- 
ers), the author of the Opus /mperfectum published 
with Chrysostom’s works (vol. vi. of the Benedictine 
edition), Theophylact, and Euthymius Zigabenus, 
among the Greek fathers, and of Hilary of Poictiers, 
Jerome, Augustine ( Questiones), Bede, Thomas 
Aquinas (Comm. and Catena απ θα), and others, 
among the Latin; Cramer's Catena Gree. Patrum 
in drvv. Matthei et Marci, Oxon. 1840, and the 
Greek Scholia published by Card. Mai in his Class. 
duct. e Vatecunts Codd. edit., vol. vi. pp. 879-494. 
These patristic commentaries are generally of little 
critical value, but are of some interest in their bear-~ 
ing on the history of interpretation and of Christian 
theology. We must content ourselves with refer- 
ring to the bibliographical works of Walch, Winer, 
Danz, and Darling for the older commentaries by 
Christian divines since the Reformation; those of 
Calvin and Grotius are the most important. See 
also the addition to the art. GosPELS, vol. ii. pp. 
960. 961, for the more recent expositions of the 
Gospels collectively. A few special works on the 
Gospel of Matthew may be mentioned here by way 
of supplement, namely: Sir John Cheke, 7?-azs- 
lation from the Greek of the Gospelof St. Matthew, 
etc. with Notes, ete. edited by J. Goodwin, Lond. 
(Pickering), 1843. Daniel Scott (author of the 
Appendix ad Stephani Thesaurun Grecum), New 
Version of St. Matthec’s Gospel, with Select Notes, 
Lond. 1743, 4to, of some value for its illustrations 
of the language from Greek authors. Jac. Elsner, 
Comm. crit.-philol. in Evang. Mattheai, 2 vols. 
Zwollae, 1767-69, 4to. Gilb. Wakefield, sVete 
Translation of the Gospel of Matthew, with Notcs, 
Lond. 1782, 4to. A. Gratz (Cath.), “ist. -keit. 
Conm. ib, ὦ. Fev. Matth., 2 Theile, Tithing. 1821- 
23. The elaborate commentary of Fritzsche, publ. 
in 1826, followed by his equally or more thorough 


iit. for Jan. 1850, v. 151-186, maintaining the works on the Gospel of Mark and the Epistle to the 
Hebrew original; comp. Dr. W. L. Alexander on! Romans, marks an epoch in the history of the in- 
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terpretation of the New Testament. In connection 
with Winer, over whom he exerted a great influ- 
ence, as may be seen by a comparison of the third 
edition of his N. T. Grammar with the two pre- 
ceding, he may be regarded as the pioneer of the 
strict grammatical method of interpretation, in 
opposition to the loose philology prevalent at the 
time, as illustrated by Schleusner’s Lexicon and the 
commentary of Kuinoel. This grammatical rigor 
is sometimes, indeed, carried to an excess, sufticient 
allowance not being made for the looseness of pop- 
ular phraseology, and especially for the difference 
between the classical and the later Greek; but 
Fritzsche’s commentaries will always claim the 
attention of the critical student. We may further 
note: James Ford, The Guspel of St. Matthew 
illustrated from Ancient and Modern Authors, 
Lond. 1848. 11. Goodwin, Commentary on the 
Gospel of St. Matthew, Cambr. (Iing.), 1867. T. 
J. Conant, The Gospel by Matthew, with a Revised 
Version and Critical and Philological Notes, pre- 
pared for the Amer. Bible Union, N. Y. 1860, 4to. 
J. H. Morison, Disquisitions and Notes on the Gos- 
pels — Matthew, 2d ed. Boston, 1861, one of the 
best of the more popular commentaries, both in 
plan and execution. J. A. Alexander, Zhe Gos- 
pel of Matthew explained, N. Y. 1861, posthumous, 
and embracing only chaps. i—xvi. with an analysis 
of the remainder. Lutteroth, ssai d'interpre- 
tation de quelques parties de (Hv. selon Saint 
Matthieu, 3 pt. (ch. i.-xiii.) Paris, 1860-67. The 
recent commentaries of Nast (1864) and Lange, 
translated by Dr. Schaff (N. Y. 1865), are referred 
to under the art. Gospets. The latter has reached 
a third edition (4th impression) in Germany (1868). 
Among the later Roman Catholic commentaries, 
those of Bucher (2 vol. 1855-56), Arnoldi (1856), 
and Scheeg (3 vol. 1856-58), may be mentioned. 
On the Sermon on the Mount we have the masterly 
commentary of Tholuck, Die Bergpredigt ausyelegt, 
46 Aufl. Gotha, 1856, translated by Rh. L. Brown, 
Phila. 1860; a translation of an earlier edition was 
published in Edinburgh in 1834-37 as a part of 
the Biblical Cabinet. A. 


MATTHIAS (Ματθίας; [Tisch. Treg. Maé- 
Gias:] Matthias), the Apostle elected to fill the 
place of the traitor Judas (Acts i. 26). All beyond 
this that we know of him for certainty is that he 
had been a constant attendant upon the Lord Jesus 
during the whole course of his ministry; for such 
was declared by St. Peter to be the necessary quali- 
fication of one who was to be a witness of the resur- 
rection. The name of Matthias occurs in no other 
place in the N. T. We may accept as probable the 
opinion which is shared by Eusebius (17. /. lib. i. 
12) and Kpiphanius (i. 20) that he was one of 
the seventy disciples. It is said that he preached 
the Gospel and suffered martyrdom in Ethiopia 
(Nicephor. ii. 60). Cave believes that it was rather 
in Cappadocia. An apocryphal gospel was pub- 
lished under his name (Euseb. //. £. iii. 23), and 
Clement of Alexandria quotes from the Traditions 
of Matthias (Strom. ii. 163, &c.). 

Different opinions have prevailed as to the manner 
of the election of Matthias. The most natural con- 
struction of the words of Scripture seems to be this: 


@1. VWTYID: sarculwm, Is. vii. 25. 2. ΓΤ 
5 G CO 
δρέπανον, Sarculum, and ΓΙ, θεριστήριον, τὸ- 
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After the address of St. Veter, the whole assembled 
body of the brethren, amounting in number to 
about 120 (Acts i. 15), proceeded to nominate two, 
namely, Joseph surnamed Barsabas, and Matthias, . 
who answered the requirements of the Apostle: the 
subsequent selection between the two was referred 
in prayer to Him who, knowing the hearts of men, 
knew which of them was the fitter to be his witness 
and apostle. The brethren then, under the heavenly 
guidance which they had invoked, proceeded to give 
forth their lots, probably by each writing the name 
of one of the candidates on a tablet, and casting it 
into the urn. The urn was then shaken, and the 
name that first came out decided the election. 
Lightfoot (Hor. Ποῦ. Luc. i. 9) describes another 
way of casting lots which was used in assigning to 
the priests their several parts in the service of the 
Temple. The Apostles, it will be remembered, had 
uot yet received the gift of the Iloly Ghost, and this 
solemn mode of casting the lots, in accordance with 
ἃ practice enjoined in the Levitical law (Lev. xvi. 8), 
is to be regarded as a way of referring the decision 
to God (comp. Prov. xvi. 33). St. Chrysostom re- 
marks that it was never repeated after the descent 
of the Lloly Spirit. The election of Matthias is 
discussed by Bishop Beveridge, Works, vol. 1. 
serm. 2. EK. H—s. 

MATTHYVAS (Ματταθίας: Mathathias) = 
MATTATHAH, of the descendants of Hashum (1 
Esdr. ix. 33; comp. Ezr. x. 33). 

MATTITHIVAH (TEND [gift of Jefo- 
ναὶ}: Ματθαθίας: [δ αἱ. Sin. | Alex. Ματταθιας: 
Mathathias). 1. A Levite, the first-born of Shal- 
lum the Korhite, who presided over the offerings 
made in the pans (1 Chr. ix. 31; comp. Ley. vi. 20 
[12], ἄο.). 

2. (Ματταθίας.) One of the Levites of the 
second rank under Asaph, appointed by David to 
minister before the ark in the musical service (1 
Chr. xvi. 5), “ with harps upon Sheminith ’’ (comp. 
1 Chr. xv. 31), to lead the choir. See below, 5. 

3. (Ματθανίας; [Vat. FA. Θαμαθια:}) Alex 
Maé@aéias-) One of the family of Nebo, who had 
married a foreign wife in the days ot Ezra (Kar. 
x. 43). He is called Mazirras in 1 Esdr. ix. 35. 

4. (Maz@adias; [δ᾽ αἱ. FA.2 ] Alex. Ματταθιας.) 
Probably a priest, who stood at the right hand of 
Ezra when he read the Law to the people (Neh. viii. 
4+). In 1 Esdr. ix. 43, he appears as Marra- 
THIAS, 


5. (UTA : 1 Chr. xv. 18, Ματθαθία, (Vat. 


Iuattaéia, ΤΑ. Alex. Ματταθια; 21, Ματταθίας. 
(Vat. FA.] Merraéias;] xxv. 3, 21, Ματθαθίας, 
[δ αὐ. FA. Ματταθιας :] Alex. Ματταθιας, 1 Chr. 
xxv. 3; Ματθιας, 1 Chr. xxv. 91). The same as 
2, the Hebrew being in the lengthened form. He 
was ἃ Levite of the second rank, and a doorkeeper 
of the ark (1 Chr. xv. 18, 21.) As one of the six 
sons of Jeduthun, he was appointed to preside over 
the 14th division of twelve Levites into which the 
Temple choir was distributed (1 Chr. xxv. 3, 21). 


MATTOCK.« The tool used in Arabia for 
loosening the ground, described by Nicbubr, answers 
generally to our mattock or grubbing-axe, 7. 6. ἃ 
single-headed pickaxe, the sarculus simplex, as op- 


. 
Φ 
mer, both from WIT, ‘“earve,” “engrave,” 1 Sam. 
ἐν 


xiii. 30, Which of these is the ploughshare and which 
the mattock cannot be ascertained. See Ges. p. 530. 
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posed to bicornis, of Palladius. The ancient Egyp- 
tian hoe was of wood, and answered for hoe, spade, 
and pick. ‘The blade was inserted in the handle, 
and the two were attached about the centre by a 
twisted rope. (Palladius, de Re rust. i. 43; Nie- 


buhr, Deser. de Ar. p. 137; Loudon, Encyel. of 
Gardening, Ὁ. 517; Wilkinson, Ane. dg. ii. 16, 
18, abridgm.; comp. Her. ii. 14; Hasselquist, Z'rav. 
p- 100.) [HAnbicrart.] 


ἘΠῚ Ὁ. 


Egyptian hoes. (From Wilkinson.) 


MAUL (ὦ. e. a hammer; a variation of mall, 
from malleus), a word employed by cur translators 


to render the Hebrew term Y°E"D. The Hebrew 
and English alike oceur in Prov. xxv. 18 only. But 
a derivative fron: the same root, and differing but 


slightly in form, namely, YES, is found in Jer. 
li. 20, and is there translated by “ battle-axe ’? — how 
incorrectly is shown by the constant repetition of 
the verb derived from the same root in the next 
three verses, and there uniformly rendered + break 


in pieces.” The root Y2J or VAS, has the force 
of dispersing or smashing, and there is no doubt 
that some heavy warlike instrument, a mace or 
club, is alluded to. Probably such as that) which 
is said to have suggested the name of Charles Jfar- 
tel. 

The mace is frequently mentioned in the accounts 
of the wars of the Enropeans with Saracens, Turks, 
and other Orientals, and several kinds are still in 
use among the Bedouin Arabs of remoter parts 
(aickhardt, Votes on Bedouins, i. 55). In their 
Evropean wars the Turks were notorious for the 
usc they made of the mace (Knollys's Hist. of ihe 
Turks). 

A similar word is found once again in the original 
of Ez. ix. 2) Ve SoD == weapon of smashing (A. 
VY. “slaughter-weapon 7). The sequel shows how 
terrible was the destruction such weapons could 
effect. G. 


MAUZ‘ZIM (ΣΥΝ [see below] : [Theodot.] 
Maw(eiu; Alex. Μαωζει: Maozim). The mar- 
ginal note to the A. V. of Dan. xi. 38, “the God 
of forces,” gives, as the equivalent of the last word, 
‘¢ Manzzim, or gods protectors, or munitions.”’ The 
Geneva version renders the Hebrew as a proper 
name both in Dan. xi. 38 and 39, where the word 


® MAUZZIM 


occurs again (marg. of A. V. “munitions’’) Ir 
tbe Greek version of Theodotion, given above, it is 
treated as a proper name, as well as in the Vulgate. 
The LXX. as at present printed is evidently cor- 
rupt in this passage, but ἰσχυρά (ver. 37) appears 
to represent the word in question. In Jerome’s 
time the reading was different, and he gives ἐς Deum 
fortissimum "’ for the Latin translation of it, and 
“Deum fortitudinum’’ for that of Aquila. He 
ridicules the interpretation of Porphyry, who, igno- 
rant of Hebrew, understood by « the god of J/auz- 
zim”? the statue of Jupiter set up in odin, the 
city of Mattathias and his sons, by the generals of 
Antiochus, who compelled the Jews to sacrifice to 
it, “the god of Modin.”’ Theodoret retains the 
reuling of Theodotion (Μαζωείμ being evidently for 
Mawefu), and explains it of Antichrist, “a god 
strong and powerful.’’ ‘The Peshito-Syriac has 


JuLvA.ads Jou), “the strong god,’ and Junius 


and Tremellius render it ** Detm summi roboris,”’ 
considering the Hebrew plural as intensive, and 
interpreting it of the God of Israe]. There can be 
little doubt that “Mauzzim ” is to he taken in its 


11 literal sense of «ὁ fortresses,’’ Just as in Dan. xi. 19, | 
|| 39, ‘the god of fortresses *’ being then the deity who 


presided over strongholds. But beyond this it is 
scarcely possible to comunect an appellation so gen- 
era] with any special object of idolatrous worship. 
Grotius conjectured that Manzzim was a modifica- 
tion of the name ”A (ios, the war-god of the Phe. 
nicians, mentioned in Julian’s hymn to the sun. 
Calvin snggested that it denoted “money,” the 
strongest of all powers. Ly others it has been 
supposed to be Mars, the tutelary deity of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, who is the subject of allusion. The 
only authority for this supposition exists in two 
coins struck αὖ Laodicea, which are believed to have 
on the obverse the head of Antiochus with a radi- 
ated crown, and on the reverse the figure of Mars 
with a spear. But it is asserted on the contrary 
that all known coins of Antiochus Epiphanes hear 
his name, and that it is mere conjecture which 
attributes these to him; and further, that there is 
no ancient authority to show that a temple to 
Mars was built by Antiochus at Laodicea. The 
opinion of Gesenius is more probable, that ‘the 
god of fortresses ’’ was Jupiter Capitolinns, for whom 
Antiochus built a temple at Antioch (Liv. xli. 20). 
By others it is referred to Jupiter Olympius, to 
whom Antiochus dedicated the Temple at Jerusa- 
lem (2 Macc. vi. 2). But all these are simply con- 
jectures. First (/Zandw. 5. v.), comparing Is. 
xxiii, 4, where the reference is to Tyre, “ the 


fortress of the sea,” makes ΣΤ. equivalent to 
ov TWN, or even proposes to read for the 


former D. ΤΩ; the god of the “stronghold of 
the sea’? would thus be Melkart, the Tyrian Her 
cules. A suggestion made by Mr. Layard (Vi. 
ij. 456, mote) is worthy of being recorded, as heing 
at least as well founded as any already mentioned. 
After describing Hera, the Assyrian Venus, as 
‘standing erect on a lion, and crowned with a 
tower or mural coronet, which, we learn from Lu- 
cian, was peculiar to the Semitic figure of the god- 
dess.’’ he adds ina note, ‘“ May she be connected 
with the ‘ I] Maozem,’ the deity presiding over bul- 
warks and fortresses, the ‘god of forces’ of Dan. xi, 
88?) Pfeiffer (Dub. Vex. cent. 4, loc. 72) will only 
see in it “ the idol of the Afass 1" W. A. W. 


MAZITIAS 


MAZITVAS (Matitias ; [ Vat. Ζειτιας 4) itt. 
thathias) = MAT?ITHIAI 3 (1 Esdy. ix. 85; comp. 
Kzr. x. 43). 


MAZ’ZAROTH (ΟΣ ἼΘ: Μαζουρώθ: Lu- 
eifer). The margin of the ey. of Job xxxviii. 
32 gives “the twelve signs” as the equivalent of 
© Mazzaroth,’”’ and this is in all probability its 
true meaning. The Peshito-Syriac renders it by 


JKSx>, ogalto, “the wain”’ or “Great Bear;”’ 


and J. D. Michaelis (Suppl. ad Lex. Heb. No. 
1391) is followed by Ewald in applying it to the 
stars of “the northern crown ”’ (Iwald adds “the 


southern ’’), deriving the word from “VW, xézer, 
“a crown,” Fiirst (ZZandw. s. v.) understands by 
Mazzaroth the planet Jupiter, the same as the 
star’? of Amos ν. 26.4 Dut the interpretation 
given in the margin of our version is supported 
by the authority of Gesenius Cras, p. 809). On 


referring to 2 Κα. xxiii. 5, we find the word mule WD, 


mazzdloth (A. V. “the planets”’), differing Sly 
from Mazzaroth in having the liquid / for 7, and 
rendered in the margin “the twelve signs,’’ as in 
the Vuigate. The LXX. there also have μαζουρώθ, 
which points to the same reading in both passages, 
and is by Suidas explained as “ the Zodiac,’ but 
by Proeopius of Gaza as probably “ Lucifer, the 
morning star,” following the Vulgate of Job xxxviii. 
32. In later Jewish writings mazzilith are the 
signs of the Zodiac, and the singular, mazzdl, is 
used to denote the single signs, as well as thie 
planets, and also the influenee which they were 
believed to exercise upon human destiny (Selden, 
De Dis Syr. Synt. i. c. 1). In consequence of 
this, Jarehi, and the Hebrew commentators gen- 
erally, identify mazzdroth and mazzaloth, though 
their interpretations vary. Aben Ezra understands 
‘stars? generally; but R. Levi ben Gershon, ‘a 
northern constellation.” Gesenius himself is in 
favor of regarding mazzdroth as the older form, 
signifying strictly ‘ premonitions,’’ and in the 
conerete sense, * stars that give warnings or pre- 


sages,” from the usage of the root Wd, nazar, in 


Arabic. He deciphered, as he believed, the same 
word on some Cilician coins in the inscription 


Sy Ἵ ἸΏ, which he renders as a prayer, 
“may thy pure star (shine) over (us)’’ (Jfon. 
Phen. p. 279, tab. 36). WAS. 


* Both Mazzaroth and Arcturus disappear from 
Job xxxviii. 32 in a more aecurate translation. 
Dr. Conant (Book of Job, p. 148) renders the pas- 
sage thus: ‘ Dost thou lead forth the Sigus in their 
season; and the Bear with her young, dost thou 
guide them?” He remarks on the words ‘that 
the circuit of the year is meant: first, as marked 
by the succession of the celestial signs; and, second, 
by the varying position of the great northern con- 
stellation, in its annual circuit of the Pole.” [le 
defends the view of Gesenius against that of 
Swald. Η. 


a A note to the Iexaplar Syriae version of Job (ed. 
Middeldorpf, 1835) has the following: ‘Some say it is 
the dog of the giant (Orion, 2. 6. Canis major), others 
that it is the Zodiac.” 

6 This is the reading of Codex A. Codex B, if 
we may aecept the edition of Mai, has ἕλος ; so also 
the rendering of Aquila and Symmaehus, and of Jose- 
plus (Ané. ii. 5, § 5). Another version, quoted in the 
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MEADOW [8.1 


MEADOW. This word, so peculiarly Eng- 
lish, is used in the A. V. to translate two words 
whieh are entirely distinet and independent of each 
other. 


1. Gen. xli. 2 and 18. 


original is WSTT (with the definite article), ha- 


Achi. It appears to be an Egyptian term, literally 
transferred into the Hebrew text, as it is also into 
that of the Alexandrian translators, who give it 
as τῷ Ἄχει. The same form is retained by the 
Coptic version. Its use in Job viii, 11 (A. Y. 
‘flag ’?)—- where it occurs as a parallel to gdmé 
CA. V. “rnsh’’), a word used in Ux. ii. 3 for the 
ἐν bulrushes ὁ of which Moses’ ark was composed 
— seems to show that it is not a ‘*meadow,’’ but 
some kind of reed or water-plant. This the LXCX. 
support, both by rendering in the latter passage 
βούτομον, and also by introdneing “Ax: as the 
equivalent of the word rendered ‘“ paper-reeds’’ in 
Is. xix. 7. St. Jerome, in his commentary on the 
passage, also eonfirms this meaning. He states 
that he was informed by learned Ivyptians that 
the word acht denoted in their tongue any green 
thing that grew in a marsh — omne quod in palucde 
virens nascitum But as during high inundations 
of the Nile —sueh inundations as are the canse of 
fruitful years — the whole of the land on either side 
is a marsh, and as the cultivation extends up to 
the very lip of the river, is it not possible that 
wlchw may denote the herbage of the growing 
erops? ‘The fact that the cows of Pharaoh's vision 
were feeding there would seem to be as strong a 
figure as could be presented to an Kgyptian of the 
extreme fruitfulness of the season: so luxuriant 
was the growth on either side of the stream, that 
the very cows fed amongst it unmolested: ‘The 
lean kine, on the other hand, merely stand on the 
dry brink. [NuLE.] No one appears yet to have 
attempted to diseover on the spot what the signifi- 
cation of the term is. [FLAG, vol. i. p. 830 ὦ and 
ὃ, Amer. ed. 

2. Judg. xx. 33 only: ‘ the meadows of Gibeah.”’ 


Here the word in the 


Here the word is ΓΤ, Afaareh, which occurs | 
nowhere else with the same vowels attached to it. 
The sense is thus doubly uncertain. ‘ Meadows ” 
around Gibeah ean certainly never have existed: 
the nearest approach to that sense would be to 
take maareh as meaning an open plain. This is 
the dictum of Gesenius (Thess, p- 1069), on the δι: 

thority of the Targum. It is also adopted by 
De Wette (die Pline von G.). But if an open 
plain, where could the ambush have zoncealed 
itself ? 

The LXX., according to the Alex. MS.,¢ read a 
different Hebrew word — 27Y%3—* from the west 
of Gibeah.”’ Tremellius, taking the root of tke 
word in a figurative sense, reads “ after Gibeah had 
been left open,” 2. e. by the quitting of its inhabi- 
tants — post denudationem Gibha. This is adopted 
by Berthean (Aurzgef. Παρ. ad loe.). But the 
most plausible interpretation is that of the Peshito- 


fragments of the Hexapla, attempts to reconcile sound 
aud seuse by ὄχθη. The Veneto-Greek has λειμών, 

* Codex B, or the Vat. MS., wants Gen. i-xlvi. 28 
inclusive ; this portion is supplied in Mai’s edition 
from a later Ms. A. 

¢ The Vatiean Codex trausfers the word literally — 
MapaayaBe. 


1842 MEAH, THE TOWER OF 
Syriac, which by a slight difference in the vowel- 


points makes the word ΓΤ, “the cave;" a 
suggestion quite in keeping with the locality, which 
is very suitable for caves, and also with the require- 
ments of the ambush. The only thing that can 
be said against this is that the liers-in-wait were 
‘set round about ’’ Gibeah, as if not in one spot, 
but several. [G1iBEAH, vol. i. p. 914, note b.] 
G. 


MEF’AH, THE TOWER OF (7779 


mar [see below]: πύργος τῶν ἑκατόν: turris 
centum culntorum, turrim meth), one of the tow- 
ers of the wall of Jerusalem when rebuilt by Nehe- 
miah (iii. 1, xii. 89). It stood between the tower 
of Hananeel and the Sheep Gate, and appears to 
have been situated somewhere at the northeast part 
of the city, outside of the walls of Zion (see the 
diagram, vol. ii. p. 1822). The name in Hebrew 
means “the tower of the hundred,’ but whether a 
hundred cubits of distance from some other point, 
or a hundred in height (Syriac of xii. 39), or a 
hundred heroes commemorated by it, we are not 
told or enabled to infer, In the Arabic version it 
is rendered Bab-el-bostan, the Gate of the Garden, 
which suggests its identity with the “Gate Gen- 
nath ’@of Josephus. But the Gate Gennath appears 
to have lain further round towards the west, nearer 
the spot where the ruin known as the Kasr Jalid 
now stands. G. 


MEALS. Our information on this subject is 


An ancient Egyptian dinner party. 


a,j, n,7. Tables with various dishes. ὁ, p. Figs. 
from a goose. Fig. 4 holds a joint of meat. 
water from an earthen vessel. : 


the Paschal feast in the evening seems to imply 
that the principal meal was usually taken then; it 
appears highly improbable that the Jews would 
have been ordered to eat meat at an unusual time. 
In the later Biblical period we have clearer notices 
to the same effect: breakfast took place in the 


@ Possibly from 923, gannéth, “ gardens,” per- 
haps alluding to the gardens which lay north of the 
city. 

b The Grook word δεῖπνον was used indifferently in 


εἰ, e, qg,and s. Baskets of grapes. 
Figs. 5 and 7. are eating fish. Fig. 6 is about to drink 


MEALS 


but scanty: the early [lebrews do not seem to have 
given special names to their several meals, for the 
terms rendered “dine’’ and “dinner ’’ in the A. V. 
(Gen. xl. 16; Prov. xv. 17) are in reality general 
expressions, which might more correctly be rendered 
‘eat’? and ‘portion of food.’ In, the N. T. we 
have the Greek terms ἄριστον and δεῖπνον, which 
the A. V. renders respectively “dinner ’’ and “sup- 
per "δ (Luke xiv. 12; John xxi. 12), but which are 
more properly “ breakfast’? and ‘dinner.’ There 
is some uncertainty as to the hours at which the 
meals were taken: the Egyptians undoubtedly took 
their principal meal at noon (Gen. xhii. 16): labor- 
ers took a light meal at that time (Ruth ii. 14; 
comp. verse 17); and occasionally that early how 
was devoted to excess and reveling (1 K. xx. 16). 
It has been inferred from those passages (somewhat 
too hastily, we think) that the principal meal gen- 
erally took place at noon: the Egyptians do indeed 
still make a substantial meal at that time (Lane’s 
Mod. Egypt. i. 189), but there are indications that 
the Jews rather followed the custom that prevails 
among the Bedouins, and made their principal meal 
after sunset, and a lighter meal at about 9 or 10 
A. mM. (Burckhardt’s Notes, 31.64). For instance, 
Lot prepared a feast for the two angels “at even”? 
(Gen. xix. 1-3): Boaz evidently took his meal late 
in the evening (Ruth iti. 7): the Israelites ate flesh 
in the evening, and dread only, or manna, in 
the morning (Ex. xvi. 12): the context seems to 
imply that Jethro’s feast was in the evening (Ex. 
xviii. 12,14). But, above all, the institution of 


(Wilkinson.) 


Fig. 3 is taking a wing 


morning (John xxi. 4, 12), on ordinary days not 
before 9 o'clock, which was the first hour of prayer 
(Acts ii. 15), and on the Sabbath not before 12, 
when the service of the synagogue was completed 
(Joseph. Vit. § 54): the more prolonged and sub- 
stantial meal took place in the evening (Joseph. 


the Ilomeric age for the early or the late meal, its 
special meaning being the principal meal. In later 
times, however, the term was applied exclusively to 
the late meal — the δόρπον of the Homeric age. 
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Vit. § 44; B. J. i. 17, § 4). The general tenor | were in the habit of sitting (Gen. xxvii. 19; Judg. 


of the parable of the great supper certainly implies 
shat the feast took place in the working hours of 
the day (Luke xiv. 15-24): but we may regard 
this perhaps as part of the imagery of the parable, 
rather than as a picture of real life. 

The posture at meals varied at various periods: 


xix. ὃ: ( Sameexeo, 2t; LK. xiii, 20); but it 
does not hence follow that they sat on chairs; they 
may have squatted on the ground, as was the oc- 
easional, though not perhaps the general, custom 
of the ancient Egyptians (Wilkinson, Anc. Lg. 3. 
58, 181). The table was in this case but slightly 


there is sufficient evidence that the old Hebrews | elevated above the ground, as is still the case in 


a 


ik 


Reelining at Table. 


Egypt. At the same time the chair @ was not un- 
known to the Hebrews, but seems to have been 
regarded as a token of dignity. As luxury in- 
creased, the practice of sitting was exchanged for 
that of reclining: the first intimation of this occurs 
in the prophecies of Amos, who reprobates those 
‘that lie upon beds of ivory, and stretch them- 
selves upon their couches” (vi. £), and it appears 
that the couches themselves were of a costly char- 
acter —the “corners’’® or edges (iii. 12) being 
finished with ivory, and the seat covered with silk 
or damask coverlets.¢ Ezekiel, again, inveiyhs 
against one who sat “on a stately bed with a table 
prepared before it’’ (xxiii. 41). The custom may 
have been borrowed in the first instance from the 
Babylonians and Syrians, among whom it prevailed 
at an early period (Esth. i. 6, vii. 8). A similar 
change took place in the habits of the Greeks, who 
are represented in the Ileroic age as sitting (JI. x. 
578; Od. i. 145), but who afterwards adopted the 
habit of reclining, women and children excepted. 
In the time of our Saviour reclining was the uni- 
versal custom, as is implied in the terms ὁ used for 
“ sitting at meat,” as the A. V. incorrectly has it. 
The couch itself (κλίνη) is only once mentioned 
(Mark vii. $; A. V. “tables’’), but there can be 
little doubt that the Roman @riclinium had been 
introduced, and that the arrangements of the table 
resembled those described by classical writers. 
Generally speaking, only three persons reclined on 
each couch, but occasionally four or even five. The 


a The Hebrew term is hiss? (SDD), There is only 
one instance of its being mentioned as an article of 
ordinary furniture, namely, in 2 K. iv. 10, where the 
A. V. incorrectly renders it * stool.’ Even there it 
seems probable that it was placed more as a mark of 
special houor to the prophet than for commou nse. 


b The word is peah (7783), which will apply to 
the edge as well as to the angle of a couch. That the 
seats and couches of the Assyrians were handsomely 
ornamented, appears from the specimens given by 
Layard (Nineveh, ii. 300-2). 


(Moutiaucon.) 


couches were provided with cushions on which the 
left elbow rested in support of the upper part of the 
body, while the right arm remained free: a room 
provided with these was described as ἐστρωμένον, 
lit. ἐς spread’? (Mark xiv. 15; A. V. “ furnished ’’). 
As several guests reclined on the same couch, each 
overlapped his neighbor, as it were, and rested his 
head on or near the breast of the oue who lay be- 
hind him: he was then said to “Jean on the bosom 
[strictly recline on the bosom]”’ of his neighbor 
(ἀνακεῖσθαι ἐν τῷ κόλπῳ; John xiii. 23, xxi. 20; 
comp. Vlin. /pist. iv. 22). The close proximity 
into which persons were thus brought rendered it 
nore than usually agreeable that friend should be 
next to friend, and it gave the opportunity of mak- 
ing confidential communications (Jolm xiii. 25). 
The ordinary arrangement of the couches was in 
three sides of a square, the fourth being left open 
for the servants to bring up the dishes. The 
couches were denominated respectively the highest, 
the middle, and the lowest couch; the three euests 
on each couch were also denominated highest, 
middle, and lowest — the terms being suggested by 
the circumstance of the guest who reclined on an- 
other’s bosom always appearing to be below him. 
The protoklisia (πρωτοκλισία, Matt. xxiii. 6), 
which the Pharisees so miuch coveted, was uot, as 
the A. V. represents it, “the uppermost room 
[‘rooms,” A. V.],"’ but the highest seat in the 
highest couch — the seat numbered I in the an 

nexed diagram. / 


¢ The A. V. has “in Damascus in a coneh;” but 
there can be no doubt that the name of the town was 
transferred to the silk stuffs manufactured there, which 
are still known by the name of ‘* Damask.’’ 

d Sitting appears to have been the posture usnal 
among the Assyrians on the occasion of great festivals. 
A bas-relief on the walls of Khorsabad represents the 
guests seuted on high chairs (Layard, Nineveh, ii. 
411). 

6 'Ανακεῖσθαι, κατακεῖσθαι, ἀνακλίνεσθαι, κατακλί- 
νεσθαι. 

J * The differeuce between our own and the ancient 
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Some doubt attends the question whether the 
females took their meals along with the males. The 
present state of society in the East throws no light 
upon this subject, as the customs of the Harem date 
from the time of Mohammed. The cases of Ruth 
amid the reapers (Ruth ii. 14), of Elkanah with 
his wives (1 Sam. i. 4), of Job’s sons and daughters 
(Job i. 4), and the general intermixture of the 
sexes in daily life, make it more than probable that 
they did so join; at the same time, as the duty of 
attending upen the guests devolved upon them 
(Luke x. 40), they probably took a somewhat irreg- 
ular and briefer repast. 

Before commencing the meal, the guests washed 
their hands. This custom was founded on natural 
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τ il Hanh ἰὴ ΠΠ NT TTT 
W ushing before or after a meal. (From Lane’s Modern 
Egyptians.) 
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decorum; not only was the hand the substitute for 
our knife and fork, but the hands of all the guests 
were dipped into one and the same dish; unclean- 
liness in such a case would be intolerable. Hence 
not only the Jews, but the Greeks (Od. i. 136), the 
incdern Evyptians (Lane, i. 190), and many other 
nations, have been distinguished by this practice; 
the Bedouins in particular are careful to wash their 
hands Jefvre, but are indifferent about doing so 


custom at meals obscures the sense of several passages 
as rendered in the A. V. Thus the translation — 
‘many shall come from the east and west and shal] 
sit down with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, in the 
kingdom of heaven ” (Matt. viii. 11), instead of “* shall 
recline,” puts out of sight the figure of a banquet in 
Paradise of which the guests there partake. Still more 
perplexed from a similar inaccuracy is the meaning 
in Luke vii. 35; for if the Saviour ‘sat at meat” 
(A. V.) it is ineonceivable how the woman who 
washed and anointed his feet, and wiped them with 
the hairs of her head™ could have “stood behind 
him” as she performed this office. Whether the ex- 
pression in Johu i. 18 (ὁ ὧν εἰς τὸν κόλπον τοῦ πατρός) 
refers to the intimacy of the relation of the Father and 
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after their meals (Burckhardt’s Notes, i. 63). The 
Pharisees transformed this cony entional usage into 
a ritual observance, and overlaid it with burden- 
some regulations — a willful perversion which our 
Lord reprobates in the strongest terms (Mark vii. 
1-13). Another preliminary step was the grace or 
blessing, of which we have but one instance in the 
O. T. (1 Sam. ix. 13), and more than one pro- 
nounced by our Lord himself in the N. T. (Matt. 
xv. 36; Luke ix. 16; John vi. 11); it consisted, 
as far as we may judge from the words applied to 
it, partly of a blessing upon the food, partly of 
thanks to the Giver of it. The Rabbinical writers 
have, as usual, laid down most minute regulations 
respecting it, which may be found in the treatise 
of the Mishna, entitled Berachoth, chaps. 6-8. 

The mode of taking the food differed in no ma- 
terial point from the “modern usages of the [ast; 
generally there was a single dish into which each 
guest dipped his hand (Matt. xxvi. 23); occasion- 
ally separate portions were served out to each (Gen. 
xliii. 834; Ruth 11. 14; 1 Sam. i. 4). A piece of 
bread was held between the thumb and two fingers 
of the right hand, and was dipped either into a 
bowl] of melted grease (in which ease it was termed 
ψωμίον, “a sop,” John xiii. 26), or into the dish 
of meat, whence a piece was conveyed to the mouth 
between the layers of bread (Lane, i. 193, 194; 
Burekhardt’s Notes, i. 63). It is esteemed an act 
of politeness to hand over to a friend a delicate 
morsel (John xiii. 26; Lane, i. 194). In allusion 
to the above method of eating, Solomon makes it a 
characteristic of the sluggard, that “ he hideth his 
hand in his bosom and will not so much as bring 
it to his mouth again” (Vrov. xix. 24, xxvi. 15). 
At the conclusion of the meal, grace was again said 
in conformity with Deut. vill. 10, and the hands 
were again washed. 

Thus far we have described the ordinary meal: 
on state occasions more ceremony was used, and 
the meal was enlivened in various ways. Such 
occasions were numerous, in connection partly with 
public, partly with private events: in the first class 
we may place —the great festivals of the Jews 
(Deut. ΤῊ}: Dob. ian pee pare = (Deut. 
xil. 7, xxvil. 7; 1 Sam. ix. 159223 Δ ΤΠ" 
ΠΡ Zeph. i 1. 7); the ratification of treaties (Gen. 
xxvi. 30, xxxi. 54); the offering of the tithes (Deut. 
xiv. 26), particularly at the end of each third year 
(Deut. xiv. 28); in the second class — marriages 
(Gen. xxix. 22; Judg. xiv. 10; {Π5| 11}... 185: 
viii. 19; Matt. xxii. 2; John ii. 1), birth-days 
(Gen. xl. 20; Job i. 4; Matt. xiv. 6, 9), burials 
(2 Sam. iii. 35; Jer. xvi. 7; Hos) ἴτ ΠΟ 
17), sheep-shearing (1 Sam: Χο es 86; 2 Sam. 
xiii. 23), the vintage (Judg. ix. 27), laying the 
foundation stone of a house (Proy. ix. 1-5), the 


the Son to each other, as symbolized in the relative 
position of guests at the table, may be uncertain. The 
archeology explains the occurrence between Peter and 
John at the Last Supper (John xiii. 23-26). John occu- 
pied the place of honor next to Jesus(év τῷ κολπῷ 
αὐτοῦ). Peter, reclining perhaps on the opposite side of 
the table, made signs to John to inquire who was to be 
the traitor; and John then throwing back his head 
(ἐπιπεσών) upon the breast of Jesus (στῆθος here and 
not κόλπος as before) could ask the question at once 
withont being heard by the others. It is not correct 
to charge the A. V. with a mistranslation in Matt. xxiii. 
6 (see the article above); for in the older English 
* rooms” Often had the seuse of spaces ” or © places ” 
Hi 
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reception of visitors (Gen. xviii. 6-8, xix. 3; 2 Sam. 
fees; 2 ik. yi. 23; Tob. vii. 9; 1 Mace. 
xvi. 15; 2 Mace. ii. 27; Luke v. 29, xv. 23; John 
xii. 2), or any event connected with the sovereign 
(Hos. vii. 5).¢ On each of these occasions a sump- 
tuous repast was prepared; the quests were previ- 
ously invited (Iésth. v. 8; Matt. xxii. 3), and on 
the day of the feast a seeond invitation was issued 
to those that were bidden (Isth. vi. 14; Prov. ix. 
3; Matt. xxii. 3). The visitors were received with 


a kiss (Tob. vii. 6; Luke vii. 45); water was pro- 
duced for them to wash their feet with (Luke vii. 
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44); the head, the beard, the feet, and sometimes 
the clothes, were perfumed with ointment (Ps. xxiii. 
δ: Am. vi. 6; Luke vii. 38; John xii. 3); on 
special oecasions robes were provided (Matt. xxii. 
11; comp. Trench on Parables, p. 230); and the 


head was decorated with wreaths ὃ (Is. xxviii. 1; | 


Wisd. ii. 7, 8; Joseph. Ant. xix. 9, § 1). The 
regulation of the feast was under the superinten- 
denee of a special oifieer, named ἀρχιτρίκλινος © 
(John ii. 8; A. V. “ governor of the feast ’*), whose 
business it was to taste the food and the liquors 
before they were placed on the table, and to settle 
about the toasts and amusements; he was generally 
one of the guests (Ecclus. xxxii. 1, 2), and might 
therefore take part in the conversation. The places 
of the guests were settled according to their re- 
spective rank (Gen. xliti. 33; 1 Sam. ix. 22; Luke 
xiv. 8; Mark xii. 89; John xiii. 23); portions of 
food were placed before each (1 Sam. i. $5 2 Sam. 
vi. 19; I Chr. xvi. 3), the most honored vuests 
receiving either larger (Gen. xliii. 34; eomp. Herod. 
vi. 57) or more choice (I Sam. ix. 24; comp. 74, 


a “The day of the king ” jn this passage has been 
variously understood as his birthday or his eoronation : 
it may, however, be equally applied to any other event 
of similar importanee. 


ὃ This eustom prevailed extensively among the 
Grecks and Romans; not only were ehaplets worn on 
the head. but festoons of flowers were hung over the 
neek and breast (Plut. Symp. iii. 1, § 3; Mart. x. 19; 
Ov. Fast. ii. 789). They were generally introduced 


after the first part of the entertainment was completed. 
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vii. 321) portions than the rest. The importanee 
of the feast was marked by the nuniber of the guests 
(Gen. xximeee pan, ix, 22; PS. 3. 9, 25; 
Luke y. 29, xiv. 16), by the splendor of the vessels 
(Esth. i. 7), aud by the profusion or the exeellence 
of the yviands (Gen. xviii. 6, xxvii. 9; Judg. vi. 19; 
1 Sam. ix. 24; Is. xxv. 6; Am. vi. 4). The meal 
was enlivened with musie, singing, and dancing 
ΤΠ Ξ τη τῆς. a5; Is. τὶς 123) Isox. 1250 Am. vi. 
δ: Kcelus. xxxii. 3-6; Matt. xiv. 6; Luke xv. 25), 
or with riddles (Judg. xiv. 12); and amid these 
entertainments the festival was prolonged for several 
days (sth. i. 3, 4). Entertainments designed 
aimost exclusively for drinking were known by the 
special name of mishteh ;¢ instances of such drink- 
ing-bouts are notieed in 1 Sam. xxv. 36; 2 Sam. 
xiii, 28; Esth. i. 7; Dan. v. 1; they are reprobated 
by the prophets (Is. v. 11; Am. vi. 6). Somewhat 
akin to the méshteh of the Hebrews was the Admos ¢ 
(κῶμος) of the apostolie age, in which gross lieen- 
tiousness was added to drinking, and whieh is fre- 
quently made the subject of warning in the Epistles 
(Rom. xiii. 13;aG@l. v. 21; Eph. v. 18; 2 Pet. 
iv. 3). W, Leb 


* WEAN (Prov. xxil. 20; Is. uu. 9) v. 15, 
xxxi. 8; Acts xxi. 39; Nom. xii. 16 m.) is repeat- 
edly applied to persons in the sense of “ ordinary,” 
“obseure.’’ As originally used it did not contain the 
idea of baseness which now belongs to the word: 
a “mean” man was one low in birth or rank. 


Η. 


MEA‘/NI (Mari; [ Vat. Mavei; Ald. Meuvt;] 
Alex. Μαανι: Mune’). The same as MEMUNIM 
(1 Esdr, v. 31; comp. Ezr. ii. 50). In the margin 
of the A. V. it is given in the form “ Meunim,”’ 
as in Neh. vii. 52. ὃ 


MEA’RAH ΤῊ [a cave]: ΤΑΝ. omit, 
both MSS.: Jfaara), a place named in Josh. xiii. 
4 only, in speeifying the boundaries of the land 
whieh remained to be conquered after the subhjuga- 
tion of the southern portion of Palestine. Its de- 
scription is ‘ Mearah which is to the Zidonians ”’ 


(i. e. which belongs to—P: the “beside” of the 


A. V. is an erroneons translation). ‘The word 
meardal means in Hebrew a cave, and it is eom- 


‘monly assumed that the reference is to some re- 


markable eavern in the neighborhood of Zidon; 
such as that which played a inemorable part many 
centuries afterwards in the history of the Crnsades. 
(See William of Tyre, xix. 11, quoted by Nobin- 
son, ti. 474 note.) But there is, as we have often 
remarked, danger in interpreting these very ancient 
names by the significations whieh they bore in later 
Hebrew, and when pointed with the vowels of the 
still later Masorets. Besides, if a cave were in- 
tended, and not a place called Mearah, the name 
would surely have been preceded vy the definite 


Latin poets (Hor. Gari, ἰὶ. 1, 26) Sil. li. 8, 256; 
Juv. v. 36). 

e The elassical designation of this officer among the 
Greeks was συμποσίαρχος, anong the Romany magister 
or rex convivii. tke was chosen by lot out of the 
guests (Dict. of Ant. p, 925). 

a ΠΣ Ὁ. 

6 The κῶμος resembled the comissatio of the Romans. 


It took place after the supper, and was ἃ mere drirk- 
ing revel, with only so mueh food as served to whe 


They are noticed in several familiar passages of the! the palate for wine (Dirt. of Ant. p. 271). 
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article, and would have stood as FT Ν 9, “ the 
cave.”’ 

Reland (Pal. p. 896) suggests that Mearah may be 
the same with Meroth.a village named by Josephus 
(Ant. ili. ὃ, § 1) as forming the limit of Galilce on 
the west (see also Ant. ii. 20, § 6), and which 
again may possibly have been connected with the 
Warers oF Mrrom. The identification is not 
improbable, though there is no means of ascertain- 
ing the fact. 

A village called εἰ Afughar is found in the moun- 
tains of Naphtali, some ten miles W. of the north- 
ern extremity of the sea of Galilee, which may pos- 
sibly represent an aucient Mearah (Itob. ili. 79, 80; 
Van de Velde’s map). G. 
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MEASURES. [WercHrs AND MEAs- 
URES. | 
MEAT. It does not appear that the word 


‘meat’? is used in any one instance in the Author- 
ized Version of either the Old or New Testament. 
in the sense which it now almost exclusively hears 
of animal food. The latter is denoted uniformly by 
(6 flesh.”’ 

1. The only possible exceptions to this assertion 
in the O. T. are: — 

(a.) Gen. xxvii. 4, &e., savory meat.” 

(b.) Jb. xly. 23, “corn and bread and meat.”’ 

But (a) in the former of these two cases the 


ΠΕΡ word, ENDYtD, which in this form 
appears in this chapter only, is derived from a 
root which has exactly the force of our word 
“ taste,’’ and is employed in reference to the man- 
na. In the passage in question the word “ dain- 
ties’? would be perhaps more appropriate. (ὦ) In 
the second case the original word is one of almost 


eqnal rarity, WS: and if the Lexicons did not 
show that this had only the general force of food 
in all the other oriental tongues, that would be 
established in regard to Hebrew by its other occur- 
rences, namely, 2 Chr. xi. 23, where it is rendered 
4" yictual: ᾽ and Dan. iv. 12, 21, where the “Ὁ meat “ἢ 
spoken of is that to be furnished by a tree. 

2. The only real and inconvenient ambiguity 
caused by the change which has taken place in the 
meaning of the word is in the case of the ‘ meat- 
offering,’ the second of the three great divisions 
into which the sacrifices of the Law were divided 
—the burnt-offering, the meat-offering, and the 
peace-offering (Ley. ii. 1, &e.)—and which con- 
sisted solely of flour, or corn, and oil, sacrifices of 
flesh being confined to the other two. The word 


thus translated is MI, elsewhere rendered 
ἐς present” and οἰ oblation,” and derived from a 
root which has the force of ‘sending’’ or “ offer- 
ing’? toa person. It is very desirable that some 
English term should be proposed which would 
avoid this ambiguity. + Food-offering ” is hardly 
admissible, though it is perhaps preferable to “ un- 
bloody or bloodless sacrifice.”’ 

3. There are several other words, Which, though 
entirely distinct in the original, are all translated 
in the A. V. by “ meat; ”? but none of them pre- 


sent any special interest except FD. This word, 
a mt, trom the obsolete root TJ3*3, ‘to dis- 
ace Ξ τ 
tribute ” or * to give.” 
b * τ Food-offering’’ would be more correct at 
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from a root signifying * to tear,” would be perhaps 
more accurately rendered ‘ prey ’’ or “ booty.” Its 
use in Ps. exi. 5, especially when taken in connec- 
tion with the word rendered ‘“ good understand- 
ing "in ver. 10, which should rather be, as in the 
margin. ‘ good suecess,’’ throws a new and unex- 
pected light over the familiar phrases of that bean- 
tifa: psalm. It seems to show how inextinguish- 
able was the warlike predatory spirit in the mind 
of the writer, good Israelite and devout worshipper 
of Jehovah as he was. Late as he lived in the his- 
tory of his nation, he cannot. forget the “ power ἢ 
of Jehovah’s ‘works’ by which his forefathers 
a;uired the ‘heritage of the heathen;” and to 
him, as to his ancestors when conquering the coun- 
try, it is still a firm article of belief that those who 
fear Jehovah shall obtain most of the spoil of his 
enemies — those who obey his commiandments 
shall have the best success in the field. 


4. In the N. T. the variety of the Geeek words 
thus rendered is equally great; but dismissing such 
terms aS ἀνακεῖσθαι OY ἀναπίπτειν, Which are rei- 
dered by ‘ sit at meat — φαγεῖν, for which we oc- 
casionally find “ meat” — τράπεζα (Acts xvi. 34), 
the same — εἰδωλοθύτα;, “ meat offered to idols ”— 
κλάσματα, generally ‘+ fragments,’’ but twice 
ἐς hroken meat’’ — dismissing these, we haye left 
τροφή and βρῶμα (with its kindred words, βρῶσις; 
etc.), both words bearing the widest possible signi- 
fication, and meaning everything that can be eaten, 
or can nourish the frame. The former is most 
used in the Gospels and Acts. The latter is found 
in St. John and in the epistles of St. Paul. It is 
the word employed in the famous sentences, ἐς for 
nieat destroy not the work of God,’ “if meat 
make my brother to oftend,’’ etc. G. 


MEAT-OFFERING (Coim>) ak δῶρον Ou- 
σία, OF θυσία: oblutio sacrificit, or sacrificium ). 
The word .Vinchah @ signifies originally a gift of 
any kind; and appears to be used generally of a 
vift from an inferior to a superior, whether God or 
man. Thus in Gen. xxxii. 13 it is used of the 
present from Jacob to Esau, in Gen. xliii. 11 of the 
present sent to Joseph in Egypt, in 2 Sam. viii. 2, 
6 of the tribute from Moab and Syria to David, 
cte., ete.; and in Gen. iv. 3, 4, 5 it is applied to 
the sacrifices to God, offered by Cain and Abel, 
although Abel’s was a whole burnt-offering. After- 
wiurds this general sense becume attached to the 


word “+ Corban Ope Dely) and the word Minchdh 
restricted to an “ unbloody offering’’ as opposed 


to T=, a “bloody” sacrifice. It is constantly 
spoken of in connection with the Drinx-orrer- 


ING (FOI: σπονδή: libamen), which generally 
accompanied it, and which had the same meaning. 
The law or ceremonial of the meat-offering is de- 
scribed in Ley. ii. and vi. 14-23.0 It was to he 
composed of fine flour, seasoned with salt, and 
wixed with oil and frankincense, but without 
leaven, and it was generally accompanicd by a 
drink-offering of wine. <A portion of it, including 
all the frankincense, was to be burnt on the altar 
as “ἢ memorial;”’ the rest belonged to the priest; 


present, since the rendering of ΓΤ by ‘ meat- 
offering ” (A. V.) suggests as a part “of the sacrifice 
precisely the part which the sacrifice excluded. 
[MrAT.] Η. 


MEATS, UNCLEAN 


but the meat-offerings offered by the priests them- 
selyes were to be wholly burnt. 

Its meaning (which is analogous to that of the 
offering of the tithes, the first-fruits, and the shew- 
bread) appears to be exactly expressed in the words 
of David (1 Chr. xxix. 10-14), « All that is in the 
heaven and in the earth is Thine..... : Al] 
things come of Thee, and of Thine own have we 
given Thee.” It recognized the sovereignty of the 
Lord, and his hounty in giving them all earthly 
blessings, by dedieating to Him the best of his 
gifts: the flour, as the main support of life; oil, as 
the symbol of richness; and wine as the symbol 
of vigor and refreshment (see Ps. οἷν. 15). All 
these were unleavened, and seasoned with salt, in 
order to show their purity, and hallowed by the 
frankincense for God’s special service. This recog- 
nition, implied in all cases, is expressed clearly in 
the form of offering the first-fruits prescribed in 
Deut. xxvi. 5-11. 

It will be seen that this meaning inyolves nei- 
ther of the main ideas of sacrifice — the atonement 
for sin and the self-dedication to God. It takes 
them for granted, and is based on them. Accord- 
ingly, the meat-offering, properly so called, seems 
always to have been a subsidiary offering, needing 
to be introdueed by the sin-offering, which repre- 
sented the one idea, and forming an appendage to 
the burnt-offering, which represented the other. 

Thus, in the case of public saerifices, a ‘ meat- 
offering ἢ was enjoined as a part of — 

(1.) The daily morning and evening sacrifice 
([ὑχ. xxix. 40, 41). 

(2.) The Sabbath-offering (Num. xxviii. 9, 10). 

(3.) The offertng at the new moon (Num. 
xxvili. 11-14). 

(4.) The offerings at the great festivals (Num. 
ΧΧΥΙΙ. 20, 25, xxix. 3, 4, 14, 15, &c.). 

(5.) The offerings on the great day of atone- 
ment (Num. xxix. 9, 10). 

The same was the case with private sacrifices, as 
at — 

(1.) The consecration of priests (Ex. xxix. 1, 2; 
Lev. vi. 20, viii. 2), and of Levites (Num. viii. 8). 

(2.) The cleansing of the leper (Lev. xiv. 20). 

(3.) Lhe termination of the Nazaritic vow 
(Num. vi. 15). 

The unbloody offerings offered alone did not 
properly belong to the regular meat-offering. They 
were usually substitutes for other offerings. Thus, 
for example, in Ley. v. 11, a tenth of an ephah of 
flour is allowed to be substituted by a poor man for 
the lamb or kid of a trespass-offering: in Num. y. 
15 the same offering is ordained as “the « offering 
of jealousy ’’ for a ‘snspected wife. The unnsual 
character of the offering is marked in both cases 
hy the absenee of the oil, frankincense, and wine. 
We find also at certain times libations of water 
poured out before God; as by Samuel's command 
at Mizpeh during the fast (1 Sam. vii. 6), and by 
David at Bethlehem (2 Sam. xxiii. 16), and a liba- 
tion of oil poured by Jacob on the pillar at VPethel 
(Gen. xxxv. 14). But these have elearly especial 
ineanings, and are not to be included in the ordi- 
wary drink-offerings, The same remark will apply 
to the remarkable libation of water eustomary at 
the Feast of Tabernacles [TARERNACLES], but 
not mentioned in Seripture. « ἈΠ} 


* MEATS, UNCLEAN. [UNCLEAN 
MEATS. ] 


MEBUN’NAT [3 syl.] (329 [evected, 
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strong, Fiwst]: ἐκ τῶν υἱῶν; [Comp. MeBouvat ; 
Ald. with 10 MSS. Σαβουχαί; other MSS. Σαβου- 
xé:] Mobornat). In this form appears, in one 
passage only (2 Sam. xxiii. 27), the name of one of 
David’s guard, who is elsewhere called SipBECUAL 
(2 Sam. xxi. 18: 1 Chr. xx. 4) or Srppecai (1 
Chr. xi. 29, xxvii. 11) in the A.V. The reading 


“ Sibbechai "ἡ (XDD) is evidently the true one, 
of whieh ** Mebunnai ”’ was an easy and early cor- 


ruption, for even the LAX. translators must have 
had the same consonants before them, though they 


pointed thus, "2272. It is curious, however, that 
the Aldine edition has SaBovyai (Kennicott, Diss. 
i. p. 186). W. A. W. 


MECHER’ATHITE, THE (7727817: 
[Rom. Μεχωραθρί; Vat] Moyop; [FA. ὁ pap- 
ox op; 3] Alex. φερομεχουραθι: .Mecherathites), 
that is, the native or inhabitant of a place called 
Mecherah. Only one such is mentioned, namely, 
llerueEr, one of David's thirty-seven warriors ad 
(hr. xi. 36). In the parallel list of 2 Sam. xxiii. 
the name appears, with other variations, as “ the 
Maachathite ” (ver. 34). It is the opinion of Ken- 
nicott, after a long examination of the passage, that 
the latter is the correeter of the two; and as no 
place named Meeherah is known to have existed, 
while the Maachathites had a certain connection 
with Israel, and especially with David, we may 
concur in his conclusion, more espeeially as his 
euard contained nen of almost every nation round 
Palestine. α. 


MED’ABA (Μηδαβά: Madaba), the Greek 
form of the name MEDEBA. It occurs only in 1 
Mace. ix. 36. 


ME’DAD. [ELpaAb and Mepap.] 


ME’DAN (77, strife, contention, Ges.: 


Μαδάλ, Madan (Alex. * Madam, Madav: 1] 21α- 
din), a son of Abraham and Keturah (Gen. xxy- 
2; 1 Chr. 1. 32), whose name and descendants 
have not been traced beyond this reeord. It has 
heen supposed, from the similarity of the name, 
that the tribe descended from Medan was more 
closely allied to J/idian than by mere blood rela- 
tion, and that it was the same as, or a portion of, 
the latter. There is, however, no ground for this 
theory beyond its plausibility. — The traditional 
eity Medyen of the Arab geographers (the elassical 
Modiana), situate in Arabia on the eastern shore 
of the Gulf of Eyleh, must be held to have been 
Midianite, not Medanite (but Buasen, Bibehverh, 
suggests the latter identification). It has been 
elsewhere remarked [Kuturait] that many of the 
Keturahite tribes seem to have merged in early 
times into the Ishniaelite tribes. The mention of 
ες Ishmaelite’’ as a convertible term with ‘+ Midi- 
anite,’’ in Gen. xxxvit. 28, 36, is remarkable; but 
the Midianite of the A. V. in ver. 28 is Medanite 
in the Hebrew (by the LAX. rendered Μαδιηναῖοι 
andin the Vulgate /smaelitee and Madianite); and 
we may have here a traee of the subject of this 
article, though Midianite appears on the whole to 
be more likely the eorrect reading in the passages 
referred to. [Mutptan. | K. 8. P. 


MED’EBA (S273: Μμαιδαβά and Μηδα- 


Bat: Meduba), a Faw on the eastern side of Jor- 


α It may be well to give a collation of the passages 
in the LXX. in which Medeba oeeurs in the Hebrew 
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dan. Taken as a Hebrew word, Me~leba means 
‘waters of quiet,” but except the tank (see below), 
what waters can there ever have been on that high 
plain? ‘The Arabic name, though similar in sound, 
has a different signification. 

Medeba is first alluded to in the fragment of a 
popular song of the time of the conquest, preserved 
in Num. xxi. (see ver. 30). Ilere it seems to denote 
the limit of the territory of Heshbon. It next 
occurs in the enumeration of the country divided 
amongst the ‘Transjordanie tribes (Josh. xiii. 9), as 
giving its name to a district of level downs called 
“the Mishor of Medeba,”’ or “the Mishor on 
Medeba.”’ This district fell within the allotment 
of Reuben (ver. 16). At the time of the conquest 
Medeba belonged to the Amorites, apparently one 
of the towns taken from Moab by them. When 
we next encounter it, four centuries later, it is 
avain in the hands of the Moabites, or which is 
nearly the same thing, of the Ammonites. It was 
before the gate of Medeba that Joab gained his 
victory over the Ammonites, and the horde of 
Aramites of Maachal, Mesopotamia, and Zobah, 
which they had gathered to their assistance after 
the insult perpetrated by Hanun on the messengers 
of David (1 Chr. xix. 7, compared with 2 Sam. x. 
8, 14, &c.). In the time of Ahaz Medeba was a 
sanctuary of Moab (Is. xv. 2), but in the denun- 
ciation of Jeremiah (xlviii.), often parallel with that 
of Isaiah, it is not mentioned. In the Maccabeean 
times it had returned into the hands of the Amo- 
rites, who seem most probably intended by the 
obscure word JAMBRI in I Macc. ix. 86. (ITere 
the name is given in the A. V. as Medaba, accord- 
ing to the Greek spelling.) Jt was the scene of the 
capture, and possibly the death, of John Macea- 
heus, and also of the revenge subsequently taken 
by Jonathan and Simon (Joseph. Auf. xiii. 1, ὃ 4; 
the name is omitted in Macc. on the second occa- 
sion, see ver. 98), About 110 years 15. C. it was 
taken after a long ae by John Hyreanus (stn. 
Bio 1; 2G. J. i. 2, § 4), and then appears to 
have remained in the possession of the Jews for 
at least thirty years, till the time of Alexander 
Janneus (xiii. 15, ὃ 4); and it is mentioned as 
one of the twelve cities, by the promise of which 
Aretas, the king of Arabia, was induced to assist | 
Hyrcanus 
Aristobulus (dad. xiv. 1, § 4). 

Medeba has retained its name down to our own 
times. ‘To Eusebins and Jerome ( Unomast.  Me- 
daha ’’) it was evidently known. In Christian times 
it was a noted bishopric of the patriarchate of 
ἐς Becerra, or Bitira Arabiew,’”’ and is named in the 
Acts of the Council of Chalcedon (A. p. 451) and 
other [celesiastical Lists (Reland, pp. 217, 223, 226, 
893. Seealso Le Quien, Oriens Christ.). Among 
modern travellers «ει has been visited, recog- 
nized, and described by Burckhardt (Syria, July 
13, 1812), Seetzen (i. 407, 408, iv. 223), and Irby 
(p. 145); see also Porter (//undbook, p. 803). It 
is in the pastoral district of the Lela, which prob- 
ably answers to the Mishor of the Hebrews, 4 miles 
S. E. of J/eshban, and like it lying on a rounded 
but rocky hill (Burckh., Seetzen). A large tank, 


text, which will show how frequently it is omitted: 
Num. xxi. 80, ἐπὶ Μωάβ; Josh. xiii. 9, [Rom. Μαιδα- 
βάν; Vat.) Δαιδαβαν, Alex. Μαιδαβα; 1). 165, omit, 
both MSS. [but Comp. Μεδαβά)]; 1 Chr. xix. 7, [Vat.] 
Μαιδαβα, [Rom.] Alex. MydaBa; Is. xv. 2, τῆς Μωαβί- 
τιδος, 
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columns, and extensive foundations are still to be 
seen; the remains of a Jtoman road exist near the 
town, which seenis formerly to have connected it 
with Heshbon. Ge 


MEDES (ΥΩ: Μῆδοι: Medi), one of the 
most powerful nations of Western Asia in the times 
anterior to the establishment of the kingdom of 
Cyrus, and one of the most important tribes com- 
posing that kingdom. Their geographical position 
is considered under the article Mrep1a. The title 
by which they appear to have known tbemselves - 
was A/ada; which by the Semitic races was made 
into A/adai, and by the Grecks and Romans into 
Medi, whence our ἐς Medes.”’ 


1. Primitive History. — It may be gathered from 
the mention of the Medes, by Moses, among the 
races descended from Japhet [see, Mapa], that 
they were a nation of very high antiquity; and it 
is in accordance with this view that we find a 
notice of them in the primitive Babylonian history 
of Berosus, who says that the Medes conquered. 
Babylon at a very reniote period (circ. B. Ο. 2458), 
and that eight Median monarchs reigned there con- 
secutively, over a τ of 224 years (Beros. ap. 
Euseb. Chron. Can. i. 4). Whatever difficulties 
may lie in the way of our accepting this statement 
as historical — from the silence of other authors, 
from the affectation of precision in respeet of so 
remote a time, and from the subsequent disappear- 
ance of the Medes from these parts, and their 
reappearance, after 1300 years, in a different locality 
— it is too definite and precise a statement, and 
comes from too good an authority, to be safely 
set aside as nnmeaning. There are independent 
crounds for thinking that an Aryan element existed 
in the population of “the Mesopotamian Valley, side 
by side with the Cushite and Semitic elements, at 
a very early date.? Τὸ is therefore not at all im- 
possible that the Medes may have heen the pre- 
dominant race there for a time, as Berosus states, 
and may afterwards have been overpowered and 
driven ta the mountains, whence they may bave 
spread themselves eastward, northward, and west- 
ward, so as to oceupy a vast number of localities 
from the banks of the Indus to those of the middle 
Danube. The term Aryans, which was by the uni- 


II. to recover Jerusalem from his brother | ver sal consent of their neighbors applied to the 


| Medes in the time of Herodotus (/Terod. vii. 62), 
connects them with the early Vedic settlers in 
western Hindustan; the J/uti-eni of Monnt Zagros, 
the Sauro-Jfate of the steppe-country between the 
Caspian and the Euxine, and the J/ete or WJeote 
of the Sea of Azoy, mark their progress towards 
the north; while the Medi or Medi of Thrace 
seem to indicate their spread westward into Europe, 
which was directly attested by the native traditions 
of the Sigynne (//erod. v. 9). 


2. Connection with Assyria. — The deepest ob- 
scurity hangs, however, over these movements, and 
indeed over the whole history of the Medes from 
the time of their bearing sway in Babylonia (B.C 
2458-2234) to their first appearance in the eunei- 
form inscriptions among the eneniies of Assyria, 
about 8. Cc. 880. They then inhabit a portion of 


a Τὸ this Burekhardt seems to allude when he ob- 
serves (Syr. p. 860), “ this is the aneient Medeba; but 
there is no riyer near it.”’ 

ὃ See the remarks of Sir Hl. Rawlinson in Rawlin- 
son’s H rodotus, i. 621, note. 
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the region which bore their name down to the Mo- 
hammedan conquest of Persia; but whether they 
were recent immigrants into it, or had held it from 
a remote antiquity, is uncertain. On the one hand 
it is noted that their absence trom earlier cuneiform 
monunients seems to suggest that their arrival was 
recent ut the date above mentioned; on the other, 
that Ctesias asserts (ap. Diod. Sic. ii. 1, ὃ 9), and 
Herodotus distinctly iniplies (i. 95), that they had 
been settled in this part of Asia at least from: the 
time of the first formation of the Assyrian Empire 
(3. c. 1273). However this was, it is certain that 
at first, and for a long series of years, they were 
very inferior in power to the great empire estab- 
lished upon their flank. They were under no gen- 
eral or centralized government, but consisted of 
various petty tribes, each ruled by its chief, whose 
dominion was over a single small town and perhaps 
a few villages. The Assyrian monarchs ravaged 
their lands at pleasure, and took tribute from their 
chiefs; while the Medes could in no way retaliate 
upon their antagonists. Between them and Assyria 
Jay the lofty chain of Zagros, inhabited by hardy 
mountaineers, at least as. powerful as the Medes 
themselves, who wonld not tamely have suffered 
their passage through their territories. Media, 
however, was strong enough, and stubborn enough, 
to maintain her nationality throughout the whole 
period of the Assyrian sway, and was never absorbed 
into the empire. An attempt made by Sargon to 
hold the country if permanent subjection by means 
of a number of military colonies planted in cities 
of his building failed [SARGoN]: and hoth his 
son Sennacherib, and his grandson Esarhaddon, 
were forced to lead into the territory hostile expe- 
ditions, which however seem to have left no more 
impression than previous invasions. Media was 
reckoned by the great Assyrian monarchs of this 
period as a part of their dominions; but its sub- 
jection seems to have been at no time much more 
than nominal, and it frequently threw off the yoke 
altogether. 

3. Median History of erodotus. — Herodotus 
represents the decadence of Assyria as greatly accel- 
erated by a formal revolt of the Medes, following 
npon a period of contented subjection, and places 
this revolt niore than 218 years before the battle 
of Marathon, or a little before 5. c. 708, Ctesias 
placed the commencement of Median independence | i 
still earlier, declaring that the Medes had destroyed 
Nineveh and established themselves on the ruins of 
the Assyrian Kmpire, as far back as n. c. 875. No 
one now defends this latter statement, which alike 
contradicts the Hebrew records and the native 
documents. It is doubtful whether even the caleu- 
lation of Herodotus does not throw back the inde- 
pendence to too early a date: his chronology of the 
period is clearly artificial; and the history, as he 
relates it, is fubulons. According to him the Medes, 
when they first shook off the yoke, established no 
government. [for a time there was neither king 
nor prince in the land, and each man did what was 
right in his own eyes. Quarrels were settled by 
arbitration, and a certain Deioces, having obtained 
a reputation in this way, contrived after a while to 
get himself elected sovereiyn. He then built the 
seven-walled Kcbatana [McBarana |, established a 
court after the ordinary oriental model, and had a 
prosperous and peaceful reign of 53 years. Deioces 
was succeeded by his son Phraortes, an ambitious 
prince, who directly after his accession hegan a 
career of conquest, first attacking and subduing 


;son of Phraortes, then mounted the throne. 
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the Persians, then reducing nation after nation, 
and finally perishing in an expedition against As- 
syria, after he had reigned 22 years. Cyaxares, the 
Hay- 
ing first introduced a new military systein, he pro- 
ceeded to carry out his father's designs against 
Assyria, defeated the Assyrian army in the field, 
besieged their capital, and was only prevented from 
capturing it on this first attack by an inyasion of 
Seythians, which recalled him to the defense of his 
own country. After a desperate struggle during 
eight-and-twenty years with these new enemies, 
Cyaxares succceded in expelline them and recover- 
ing his former empire; whereupon he resumed the 
projects which their invasion had made him tempo- 
rarily abandon, besieged and took Nineveh, con- 
quered the Assyrians, and extended his dominion 
to the Halys. Nor did these successes content 
him. Bent on establishing his sway over the whole 
of Asia, he passed the Halys, and engaged in a 
war with Alyattes, king of Lydia, the father of 
Creesus, with whom he long maintained a stubborn 
contest. This war was terminated at length by an 
eclipse of the sun, which, occurring just as the two 
armies were engaged, furnished an occasion for 


| negotiations, and eventually led to the conclusion 


of a peace and the formation of an allianee between 
the two powers. The independence of Lydia and 
the other kingdoms west of the Halys was recog- 
nized by the Medes, who withdrew within their 
own borders, having arranged a marriage between 
the eldest son of Cyaxares and a daughter of the 
Lydian king, which assured them of a friendly 
neighbor upon this frontier. Cyaxares, soon after 
this, died, having reigned in all 40 years. He was 
succeeded by his son Astyages, a pacific monarch, 
of whom nothing is related beyond the faet of his 
deposition by his own grandson Cyrus, 35 years 
atter his accession —an event by which the Median 
Kmpire was brought to an end, and the Persian 
established upon its ruins. 

4. /ts imperfections. — Such is, in outline, the 
Median [listory of Herodotus. It has been accepted 
as authentic by most modern writers, not so much 
from a feeling that it is really trustworthy, as froin 
the want of anything more satisfactory to put in 
its place. That the story of Deioces is a romance, 
"ὦ been seen and acknowledged (Grote’s Greece, 

. 3807, 308). That the chronolovieal dates are 
ria obable, and even eontradictory, has been a fre- 
quent subject of complaint. Necently it has been 
shown that the whole scheme of dates is artificial 
(Ltawlinson’s /erodotus, i. $21, 422); and that the 
very names of the kings, except in a single instance, 
are unhistorical. Though the cuneiform records 
do not at present supply the actual history of 
the time, they enable us in a great measure to test 
the narrative which has come down to us from the 
Greeks. We ean separate im that narrative the 
authentic portions from those which are fabulous; 
we can aecount for the names used, and in most 
instances for the numbers given: aud we can thus 
rid ourselves of a great deal that is fictitious, leav- 
ing a residuwn which has a fair right to be regarded 
as truth. 

The records of Sargon, Sennaeherib, and Esar- 
haddon clearly show that the Median kingdom did 
not commence so early as Herodotus imagined. 
These three princes, whose reigns cover the space 
extending from 1. C. 720 to B. c. 660, all carried 
their arms deep into Media, and found it, not under 
the dominion of a single powerful monarch, but 
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under the rule of a vast number of petty chieftains. 
It cannot have been till near the middle of the 
wth century b,c. that the Median kingdom was 
consolidated, and became formidable to its neigh- 
bors. Ilow this change was accomplished is un- 
certain: the most probable supposition would seem 
to be, that about this time a fresh Aryan immi- 
gration took place from the countries east of the 
Caspian, and that the leader of the immigrants 
estiublished his authority over the scattered tribes 
of his race, who had been settled previously in the 
district between the Caspian and Mount Zagros. 
There 1s good reason to believe that this leader was 
the great Cyaxares, whom Diodorus speaks of in 
one place as the first king (Diod. Sie. ii. 52), and 
whom ischylus represents as the founder of the 
Medo-Persie empire (17ers. 701). The Deioces 
and Phraortes of Herodotus are thus removed from 
the list of historical personages altogether, and 
must take rank with the early kings in the list of 
Ctesias,¢ who are now generally admitted to be 
inventions. In the ease of Veioces the very name 
is fictitious, being the Aryan duhdk, “biter ’’ or 
“ snake,’”’ which was a title of honor assumed by 
all Median monarchs, but not a proper name of 
any individual. Phraortes, on the other hand, is 
a true name, but one which bas been transferred to 
this period from a later passage of Median history, 
to which reference will be made in the sequel. 
(Nawlinson’s ZZerod. i. 408.) 

5. Development of Median power, and formation 
of the Empire. — lt is evident that the develop- 
ment of Median power proceeded part passu with 
the decline of Assyria, of which it was in part an 
effect, in part a cause. Cyaxares must have been 
contemporary with the later years of that Assyrian 
monareh who passed the greater portion of his time 
in hunting expeditions in Susiana. [ASSYRIA, ὃ 
SU His first conquests were probably undertaken 
at this time, and Were suffered tamely by a prince 
who was destitute of all military spint. In order 
to consolidate a powerful kingdom in the district 
east of Assyria, it was necessary to bring into sub- 
jection a number of Seythic tribes, who disputed 
with the Aryans the possession of the mountain- 
country, and required to be incorporated before 
Media could be ready for great expeditions and dis- 
taut conquests. The struggle with these tribes may 
be the real event represented in Herodotus by the 
Seythic war of Cyaxares, or possibly his narrative 
inay contain a still larger amonnt of truth. The 
Seyths of Zagros may “have called in the aid of 

their kindred tribes towards the north, who may 
have impeded for a while the progress of the Median 
arms, While at the same time they really prepared 
the way for their suecess by weakening the other 
nations of this region, especially the Assyrians. 
According to Herodotus, Cyaxares at last got the 
better of the Scyths by inviting their leaders to a 
banquet, and there treacherously murdering them. 
At any rate it is clear that at a tolerably early period 
of his reign they ceased to be formidable, and he 
was able to direct his efforts against other enemies. 
llis capture of Nineveh and conquest of Assyria 
are facts which no skepticism can doubt; and the 


« Ctesias made the Median monarchy commence 
abont B. c. 875, with a certain Arbaces, who headed 
the rebellion against Sardanapalus, the voluptuary. 
Arbaces reigned 28 years, and was succeeded by Man- 
daneas, who reigned 50 years. Then followed Sosar- 
mus (30 years), Artius (50 years), Arbianes (22 years), 
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date of the capture may be fixed with tolerable cer- 
tainty to the year 3. c. 625. Abydenus (probably 
following Gerosus) informs us that in his Assyrian 
war Cyaxares was assisted by the Babylonians 
under Nabopolassar, between whom and Cyaxares 
an intimate alliance was formed, cemented by a 
union of their children; and that a result. of their 
success was the establishment of Nabopolassar as 
independent king on the throne of Babylon, an 
event which we know to belong to the above-men- 
tioned year. It was undoubtedly after this that 
Cyaxares endeavored to conquer Lydia. His con- 
quest of Assyria had made him master of the 
whole country lying between Mount Zagros and 
the river Halys, to which he now hoped to add the 
tract between the Halys and the Egean Sea. It is 
surprising that he failed, more especially as he 
seems to have been accompanied by the forces of 
the Babylonians, who were perhaps commanded by 
Nebuchadnezzar on the occasion. [NEBUCIIAD~ 
NEZZAR.| After a war which lasted six years he 
desisted from his attempt, and concluded the treaty 
with the Lydian monarch, of which we have already 
spoken. The three great Oriental monarchies, 
Media, Lydia, and Babylon, were now united by 
mutual engagements and intermarriages, and con- 
tinued at peace with one another during the re- 
mainder of the reign of Cyaxares, and during that 
of Astyages, his son and successor. 

6. ERtent of the Empire. — The limits of the 
Median Empire cannot be defintely fixed; but it is 
not difficult to give a general idea of its size and 
position. From north to south its extent was-in no 
place great, since it was certainly confined between 
the Persian Gulf and the Euphrates on the one side, 
the Black and Caspian Seas on the other. From 
east to west it had, however, a wide expansion, 
since it reached from the Halys at least as far as 
the Caspian Gates, and possibly further. It com- 
prised Versia, Media Magna, Northern Media, 
Matiene or Media Mattiana, Assyria, Arinenia, 
Cappadocia, the tract between Armenia and the 
Caucasus, the low tract along the southwest and 
south of the Caspian, and possibly some portion of 
Hyreania, Parthia, and Sagartia. It was separated 
from Labylonia either by the ‘Tigris, or more prob- 
ably by a line running about half way between 
that river and the Euphrates, and thus did not 
include Syria, Pheenicia, or Judea, which fell to 
Babylon on the destruction of the Assyrian Em- 
pire. Its greatest length may be reckoned at 1500 
miles from N. W. to S. E., and its average breadth 
at 400 or 450 miles. Its area would thus be about 
600,000 square miles, or somewhat greater than 
that of modern Persia. 

7. Its character. — With rezard to the nature 
of the government established by the Medes over 
the conquered nations, we possess but little trust- 
worthy evidence. Herodotus in one place com- 
pares, somewhat vaguely, the Median with the 
Persian system (i. 134), and Ctesias appears to 
have asserted the positive introduction of the sa- 
trapial organization into the empire at its first foun- 
dation by his Arbaces (Diod. Sic. 11. 28); but on 
the whole it is perhaps most probable that the As- 


Artzeus (40 years), Artynes (22 years), Astibaras (40 
years), and finally Aspadas, or Astyages, the last king 
(x years). This scheme appears to be a clumsy exteu- 
sion of the monarchy, by means of repetition, from 
the data furnished by Herodotus. 
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syriau organization was continued hy the Medes, 
the subject-nations retaining their native monarchs, 
and merely acknowledging subjection by the pay- 
ment of an annual tribute. This seems certainly 
to have been the ease in Persia, where Cyrus and 
his father Cambyses were monarchs, holding their 
crown of the Median king, before the revolt of the 
former; and there is no reason to suppose that the 
remainder of the empire was organized in a differ- 
ent manner. ‘The satrapial organization was ap- 
parently a Persian invention, begun by Cyrus, con-~ 
tinued by Cambyses, his son, but first adopted as 
the regular governmental system by Darius Ilys- 
taspis. 

8. fis duration. — Of all the ancient Oriental 
monarchies the Median was the shortest in dura- 
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year; while among the provinces Media claimed 
and enjoyed a precedency, which appears equally in 
the Greek writers and in the native records. Still, 
it would seem that the nation, so lately sovereign, 
was not altogether content with its secondary posi- 
tion. On the first convenient opportunity Media 
rebelled, elevating to the throne a certain Phra- 
ortes (Frawartish), who called himself Xathrites, 
and claimed to be a descendant from Cyaxares. 
Darius Hystaspis, in whose reign this rebellion 
took place, had great difficulty in suppressing it. 
After vainly endeavoring to put it down by his 
gencrals, he was compelled to take the field him- 
self. {Le defeated Phraortes in a pitched battle, 
pursued, and captured him near Rhages, mutilated 
him, kept him for a time “chained at his door,” 


tion. It commenced, as we have seen, after the | and finally erncified him at Kebatana, exeenting at 
mniddle of the 7th century 8. c., and it terminated 'the same time his chief followers (see the Behistun 


h. C. 558. The period of three quarters of a cen- 
tury, which llerodotus assigns to the reigns of 
Cyaxares and Astyaves, may be taken as fairly in- 
dicating its probable length, though we cannot feel 
sure that the years are correctly apportioned be- 
tween the monarchs. Two kings only oceupied the 
throne during the period: for the Cyaxares 11. of 
Xenophon is an invention of that amusing writer. 

9. fis final overthrow. — The conquest of the 
Medes by a sister-Iranie race, the Versians, under 
their native monarch Cyrus, is another of those in- 
disputable facts of remote history, which make the 
inquirer feel that he sometimes attains to solid 
gronnd in these difficnlt investigations. The details 
of the struggle, which are given partially by Her- 
odotus (i. 127, 128), at greater leneth by Nicolaus 
of Damascus (fr. //ist. Gr. iii. 404-406), probably 
following Ctesias, have not the same claim to ac. 
eeptance. We may gather from them, however, 
that the contest was short, though severe. The 
Medes did not readily relinquish the position of 
superiority which they had enjoyed for 75 years; 
but their vigor had been sapped by the adoption 
of Assyrian manners, and they were now no match 
for the hardy mountaineers of Persia. After many 
partial engagements a great battle was fought be- 
tween the two armies, and the result was the com- 
plete defeat of the Medes, and the capture of their 
king, Astyages, by Cyrus. 

10. Position of Media under Persia. — The 
treatment of the Medes by the victorious Persians 
was not that of an ordinary conquered nation. 
According to some writers (as Ilerodotus and 
Xenophon) there was a close relationship between 
Cyrus and the last Median monarch, who was 
therefore naturally treated with more than common 
tenderness. The fact of the relationship is, how- 
aver, denied by Ctesias; and whether it existed or 
0, at any rate the peculiar position of the Medes 
under Persia was not really owing to this accident. 
The two nations were closely akin; they had the 
sime Aryan or Iranic origin, the ae early tradi- 
tions, the same language (Strab. xy. 2, § 8), nearly 
the same religion, and ultimately the same manners 
and customs, dress, and general more of life. It is 
not surprising therefore that they were drawn to- 
cether, and that, though never actually coalescing, 
they still formed to some extent a single privileged 
people. Medes were advanced to stations of high 
honor and importance under Cyrus and his sue- 
evssors, an advantage shared by no other conquered 
people. The Median capital was at first the chief 
royal residence, and always remained one of the 
places at which the court spent a portion of the 


Inscription, in Rawlinson's Herodotus, ii. 601, 602). 
The Medes hereupon submitted, and quietly bore 
the yoke for another century, when they made a 
second attempt to free themselves, which was sup- 
pressed by Darius Nothus (Xen. //edl. i. 2, § 19). 
Henceforth they patiently acquiesced in their sub- 
ordinate position, and followed through its various 
shifts and changes the fortune of Persia. 

11. Jrternad Divisions. — According to Herodo- 
tus the Median nation was divided into six tribes 
(ἔθνη), called the Busee, the Paretaceni, the Stru- 
chates, the Arizanti, the Budii, and the Magi. It 
is doubtful, however, in what sense these are to be 
consilered as ethnic divisions. The Varetaceni 
appear to represent a geographical district, while 
the Magi were certainly a priest caste; of the rest 
we know little or nothing. The Arizanti, whose 
name would signify “of noble descent,’ or ‘ of 
Aryan descent,’? must (one would think) have been 
the leading tribe, corresponding to the Pasargadae 


in Persia; but it is remarkable that they have only 


the fourth place in the list of Herodotus. The 
DBudii are fairly identified with the eastern Phat — 
the Putiya of the Persian inscriptions — whom 
Seripture joins with Persia in two places (Iz. 
xxvii. 10, xxxviil. 5). Of the Buse and the Stru- 
chates nothing is known beyond the statement, of 
Herodotus. We may perhaps assume, from the 
order of Herodotus’s list, that the Buse, Pareta- 
cell, Struechates, and Arizanti were true Medes, of 
genuine Aryan descent, while the Budii und Magi 
were foreigners admitted into the nation. 

12. Religion. — The original religion of the 
Medes must undoubtedly have been that simple 
creed which is placed before us in the earlier por- 
tions of the Zendavesta. Its peculiar character- 
istic was Dualism, the belief in the existence of 
two opposite principles of good and evil, nearly if 
pot quite on a par with one another. Ormazd and 
Ahriman were both self-caused and _ self-existent, 
both indestructible, both potent to work their will 
—their warfare had been from all eternity, and 
would continue to all eternity, though on the 
whole the struggle was to the disadvantage of the 
Prince of Darkness. Ormazd was the (iod of the 
Aryans, the object of their worship and_ trust; 
Ahriman was their enemy, an object of fear and 
abhorrence, but not of any religious rite. Besides 
Ormazd, the Aryans worshipped the Sun and 
Moon, under the names of Mithra and Iloma; 
and they believed in the existence of numerous 
spirits or genii, some good, some bad, the subjects 
and ministers respectively of the two powers of 
Good and Evil. Their cult was simple, consisting 
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in processions, religions chants and hymns, and 
a few simple offerings, expressions of devotion and 
thankfulness. 
the belief which the whole Aryan race bronght 
with them from the remote east when they mi- 
crated westward. Their migration brought them 
into contact with the fire-worshippers of Arme- 
nia and Mount Zagros, among whom Magism 
had been established 
from a remote autiq- 
uity. The result was 
either a combination 
of the two religions, or 
in some eases an actual 
conversion of the con- 
querors to the faith and 
worship of the con- 
quered. So far as ean 
be gathered from the 
scanty materials in our 
possession, the latter 
was the case with the 
Medes. While in Per- 
sia the true Aryan creed 


maintained itself, at 
least to the time of 
Darius Hystaspis, in 


tolerable purity, in the 
neighboring kingdom 
of Media it was early 
swallowed up in Ma- 
gism, which was prob- 
ably established ΟΥ̓ 
Cyaxares or his succes- 
sor as the relivion of 
the state. The essence 
of Magism was the 
worship of the elements, 
fire, water, air, and earth, with a special preference 
of fire to the remainder. ‘Temples were not allowed, 
but fire-altars were maintained on various sacred 
sites, generally mountain tops, where sacrifices were 
coutinually offered, and the flame was never suffered 
to go out. A hierarchy naturally followed, to per- 
form these constant rites, and the Magi became 
recoguized as a sacred caste entitled to the venera- 
tion of the faithful. They claimed in many cases 
a power of divining the future, and practiced largely 
those occult arts which are still called by their 
name in most of the languages of modern Europe. 
The fear of polluting the elements gave rise to a 
number of curious superstitions among the profes- 
sors of the Mavian religion (Herod. i. 158); among 
the rest to the strange practice of neither burying 
nor burning their dead, but exposing them to be 
devoured by beasts or birds of prey (Hered. i. 140; 
Strab. xv. 3, § 90). This custom is still observed 
by their representatives, the modern Parsees. 

13. Menirers, customs, and national character. 
— The customs ot the Medes are said to have 
nearly resembled those of their neighbors, the Ar- 


Median Dress. (From Monu- 
nents. ) 


menians and the Persians: but they were regarded | 


as the inventors, their neighbors as the copyists 
(Strab. xi. 13, § 9). 
excellent riders. and remarkably skillful with the 
bow. The flowing robe, so well known from the 


a See Esth. i. 3, 14, 18, and 19. The only passage 
in Esther where Media takes precedence of Persia is 
x. 2, where we have a mention of ‘ the book of the 
thronicles of the kings of Media and Persia.’ Here 
the order is chronological. As the Median empire 


Such was the worship Δ) such | 


' character 


ry . | 
They were brave and warlike, 
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Persepolitan sculptures, was their native dress, and 
was certainly among the points for which the Per- 
siuis were beholden to them. Their whole costume 
was rich and splendid; they were fond of searlet, 
and decorated themselves with a quantity of gold, 
in the shape of chains, collars, armlets, ete. As 
troops they were considered little inferior to the 
uative Persians, next to whom they were usually 
ranged in the hattle-field. They fought both on 
foot and on horseback, and earried, not bows and 
arrows only, but shields, short spears, and poniards. 
It is thought that they must have excelled in the 
manufacture of some kinds of stuffs. 

14. References to the Medes in Scripture.— 
The references to the Medes in the canonical Serip- 
tures are not very numerous, but they are striking. 
We first hear of certain “cities of the Medes,’’ in 
which the captive Israelites were placed by “ the 
king of Assyria’ on the destruction of Samaria, 
Β. Ο. 721 (2 K. xvii. 6, xvii 11). Tei es 
the subjection of Media to Assyria at the time of 
Shalmaneser, or of Sargon, his successor, and ac- 
cords (as we have shown) very closely with the 
account given by the latter of certain military 
colonies which he planted in the Median country. 
Soon afterwards Isaiah prophesies the part which 
the Medes shall take in the destruction of Babylon 
(Is. xill. 17, xxi. 2); which is again still more dis- 
tinctly declared by Jeremiah (li. 11 and 28), who 
sufficiently indicates the independence of Media in 
his day (xxv. 25). Waniel relates, as a historian, 
the fact of the Medo-Persic conquest (vy. 28, 31), 
ceiving an account of the reign of Darius the Mede, 
who appears to have been made viceroy by Cyrus 
(vi. 1-28). In Ezra we have a mention of Ach- 
metha (Eebatana), the pelece in the province of 
the Medes,” where the decree of Cyrus was found 
(vi. 2-5) — a notice which accords with the known 
facts that the Median capital was the seat of gov- 
ernment under Cyrus, but a royal residence only 
and not the seat of government under Jarius 
Hystaspis. Finally, in Esther, the high rank of 
Media under the Persian kings, yet at the same 
time its subordinate position, are marked by thie 
frequent combination of the two names in phrases 
of honor, the precedency being in every case as- 
signed to the Versians.¢ 

In the Apocryphal Scriptures the Medes oceupy 
a more prominent place. The ehief scene of one 
whole book (Vobit) is Media; and in another 
(Judith) a very striking portion of the narrative 
belongs to the same country. Hut the historical 
of both these books is with reason 
doubted; and trom neither can we derive any au- 
thentie or satisfactory information concerning the 
people. From the story of ‘Tobias little could he 
gathered, even if we accepted it as true; while the 
history of Arphaxad (which seems to be merely a 
distorted account of the struggle between the rebel 
Phraortes and Darius Hystaspis) adds nothing to 
our knowledge of that contest. ‘The mention of 
Rhages in both narratives as a Median town and 
region οἵ importance is geographically correct; and 
it is historically trne that Phraortes suffered his 
overthrow in the Rhagian district. But beyond 
these facts the narratives in question coutain little 


preeeded the Persian, its chronicles came first in “ the 
book.” The precedeney in Daniel (v. 28, aud vi. δ. 
12, &c.) is owing to the fuct of a Median viceroy being 
established on the throne. 
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that even lustrates the true history of the Median 
nation. (See the artieles on JUDITH and TOBIAS 
in Winer’s Realwérterbuch ; and on the general 
subject eompare Rawlinson’s //erodutis, i. 401-422; 
Bosanquet’s Chronology of the Medes, read before 
the Royal Asiatic Society, June 5, 1858; Brandis, 
Rerum Assyriarun tempora emendata, pp. 1-14; 
Grote’s /istory of Greece, iii. pp. 301-312; and 
Hupfeld's Aer citationum /Merodotearum Spectmina 
duo, p. 56 ff.) Chal 


MIDIA ΠΤ, i.e. Madai: Μηδία: Wedia), 
a eountry the general situation of whieh is abund- 
antly clear, though its limits may not be eapable 
of being precisely determined. Media lay north- 
west of Persia Proper, south and southwest of the 
Caspian, east of Armenia and Assyria, west and 
northwest of the great salt desert of Tram. Its 
greatest length was from north to south, and in 
this direetion it extended from the 32d to the 40th 
parallel, a distance of 550 miles. In width it 
reached from about long. 459 to 53°; but its 
average breadth was not more than from 240 to 
300 miles. 
150.000 square miles, or three-fourths of that of 
modern France. The natural boundary of Media 
on the north was the river Aras; on the west 
Zagros and the mountain-chain whieh eonnects 
Zazros with Ararat; in the south Media was prob- 
ably separated from Persia by the desert whieh now 
forms the boundary between Farsistim and Jrak 
Ajemi ; on the east its natural limit was the 
desert and the Caspian Gates. West of the Gates, 
it was bounded, not (as is commonly said) by the 
Caspian Sca, but by the mountain range south of 
that sea, which separates hetween the high and the 
low country. It thus comprised the modern prov- 
inces of Jrak Ajemi, Persian Avrdistan, part of 
Luristan, Azerbyan, perhaps Tulish and Ghilin, 
but not J/azanderan or Asterabad. 


The division of Media eommonly recognized by 
the Greeks and Romans was that into Media 
Magna, and Media Atropatene. (Strab. xi. 15, 
Serconip. 1 opp. v. ££; Plin. //. .V. vi. 13; Ptol. 
vi. 2, &e.) (1.) Media Atropatene, so named from 
the satrap Atropates, who beeame independent 
monareh of the provinee on the destruetion of the 
Persian empire by Alexander (Strab. μέ. sup.; Diod. 
Sie. xvili. 3), corresponded nearly to the modem 
Azerlijan, being the tract situated between the 
Caspian and the mountains which run north from 
Zagzros, and consisting mainly of the rich and fertile 
basin of Lake Uriwmiyeh, with the valleys of the 
Aras and the Sefid Rud. This is chiefly a high 
tract, varied between mountains and plains, and 
lying mostly three or four thousand feet above the 
sea level. The basin of Lake Urumdyeh has a still 
greater elevation, the surface of the lake itself, into 
which all the rivers run, being as much as 4,200 
feet above the oeean. ‘The eountry is fairly fertile, 
well-watered in most places, and favorable to agri- 
eulture; its elimate is temperate, though oeca- 
sionally severe in winter; it produces rice, corn of 
all kinds, wine, silk, white wax, and all manner of 
delicious fruits. Tabriz, its modern capital, forms 
the summer residenee of the Persian kings, and is 
a beautiful place, situated in a forest of orehards. 
The ancient Atropatene may have included also the 
countries of Ghilan and Jalish, tozether with the 
plain of MWoghan at the mouth of the combined 
Kur and Aras rivers. These tracts are low and 
flat; that of Jfoghan is sandy and sterile; 7alish 


Its area may be reckoned at about | 
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is more productive; while Ghelan (like Mazanderan) 
is rich and fertile in the highest degree. The 
climate of Ghilan, however, is unhealthy, and at 
times pestilential; the streams perpetually overflow 
their banks; and the waters which escape stagnate 
in marshes, whose exhalations spread disease and 
death among the inhabitants. (2.) Media Magna 
lay south and east of Atropatene. Its northern 
boundary was the range of //burz from the Caspian 
Gates to the Rudbar pass, through which the Sefid 
Rud reaches the low country of Ghilun. It then 
adjoined upon Atropatene, from which it may be 
regarded as separated by a line running about 8. 
W. by W. from the bridge of J/enjil to Zagros. 
ere it touched Assyria, from which it was prob- 
ably divided by the last line of hills towards the 
west, before the mountains sink down upon the 
plain. On the south it was bounded by Susiana 
and Persia Proper, the former of whieh it met in 
the modern Luristan, probably about lat. 33° 307, 
while it struck the latter on the eastern side of the 
Zagros range, in lat. 32° or 32° 30% Towards the 
east it was closed in by the great salt desert, whieh 
Herodotus reckons to Sagartia, and later writers to 
Parthia and Carmania. Media Magna thus con- 
tained great part of Aurdistan and Luristan, with 
all Ardelan and /rak Ajyemi. The character of 
this tract is very varied. Towards the west, in 
Ardelan, Kurdistan, and Luristan, it is highly 
mountainous, but at the same time well watered 
and richly wooded, fertile and lovely; on the north, 
along the flank of /Jburz, it is less eharming, but 
still pleasant and tolerably productive; while to- 
wards the east and southeast it is bare, arid, roeky, 
and sandy, supporting with difficulty a spare and 
wretched population. The present productions of 
Zagros are eotton, tobacco, hemp, Indian corn, rice, 


/wheat, wine, and fruits of every variety: every 
valley is a garden; and besides valleys, extensive 
plains are often found, furnishing the most excellent 


pasturage. Flere were nurtured the valuable breed 
of horses called Nisseean, which the Persians culti- 
vated with sach especial care, and from which the 
horses of the monarch were always ehosen. The 
pasture-grounds of Ahawah and Alisktar between 
Behistun and Khorram-abad, probably represent 
the “ Niszean plain’’ of the aneients, whieh seems 
to have taken its name from a town Nisea (Visayce), 
mentioned in the euneiform inscriptions. 

Although the division of Media into these two 
provinees ean only be distinctly proved to have 
existed from the time of Alexander the Great, yet 
there is reason to believe that it was more ancient, 
dating from the settlement of the Medes in the 
country, which did not take plaee all at onee, but 
was first in the more northern and afterwards in 
the southern country. It is indicative of the divis- 
ion, that there were two Ecbatanas — one, the 
northern, at Takht-i-Suleiman: the other, the 
southern, at Z/amadan, on the flanks of Mount, 
Orontes (/¢lwand) — respectively the capitals of the 
two districts. [KCBATANA.] 

Next to the two Eebatanas, the ehief town in 
Media was undoubtedly Rhages — the fg of the 
inscriptions. Hither the rebel Phraortes fled on 
his defeat by Darins Elystaspis, and hither too came 
Darius Codomannus after the battle of Arbela, on 
his way to the eastern provinees (Arr. Hap. Alex. 
ili. 20). The only other place of much note was 
Dagistana, the modern ehistun, which guarded 
the chief pass conneeting Media with the Mcsopo- 
tamian plain. 
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No doubt both parts of Media were further sub- 
divided into provinces; but no trustworthy account 
of these minor divisions has come down to us. The 
tract. about Rhages was certainly called Rhagiaia ; 
and the mountain tract adjoining Persia seems to 
have been known as Parstacene, or the country of 
the Parztacee. Ptolemy gives as Median districts 
Klymais, Choromithrene, Sigrina, Daritis, and 
Syromedia; but these names are little known to 
other writers, and suspicions attach to some of 
them. On the whole it would seem that we do 
not possess materials for a minute account of the 
ancient geography of the conntry, which is very 
imperfectly described by Strabo, and almost omitted 
by Pliny. 

(See Sir H. Rawlinson’s Articles in the Journal 
of the Geographical Society, vol. ix. Art. 2, and 
vol. x. Articles 1 and 2; and compare Layard’s 
Nineveh and Babylon, chap. xvii. and xviii.; Ches- 
ney’s Luphrates Expedition, i. 122, &.; Kinneir’s 
Persian Enpire; Ker Porter’s Travels; and Raw- 
linson’s //erodotus, vol. i. Appendix, Essay ix.) 
[On the geography, see also Ritter’s Lrdkunde, 
viii. aud ix., and M. von Niebubr’s Geschichte 
Assur’s u. Babel’s, pp. 880-314. ] G. ht. 

* We are now to add to the above sources Prof. 
Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies, vol. ili., the first 
part of which (pp. 1-557) is occupied with the 
history of the Medes. This volume has appeared 
since the foregoing article was written. On some 
of the points of contact between Median history 
and the Bible, see Rawlinson’s //istorical 2 υὲ- 
dences, lect. v., and the Notes on the text (Bamp- 
ton Lectures for 1859), and also Niebuhr’s Gesch. 
Assur’s u. Babel’s, pp. 55f., 144 f., 224, and else- 
where. Arnold comprises the history and the 
geography of the subject under the one head of 
“ Medien,” in Herzog’s Real-Encyk. ix. 231-254. 
See in the Dictionary the articles on BABYLON, 
Danii, and Darius, TUE MEDE. H. 


ME’DIAN (TS ; Keri, MISTS: ὁ Μῆδος: 
Medus). Darins, “the son of Ahasuerns, of the 
seed of the Medes’? (Dan. ix. 1) or * tle Mede’’ 
(xi. 1), is thus described in Dan. vy. 31. 


MEDICINE. 1. Next to care for food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter, the curing of hurts takes prece- 
dence even amongst savage nations. At a later 
period comes the treatment of sickness, and recog- 
nition of states of disease; and these mark a nascent 
civilization. Internal diseases, and all for which 
an obvious canse cannot be assigned, are in the 
most early period viewed as the visitation of God, 
or as the act of some malignant power, human — 
as the evil eye —or else superhuman, and to be 
dealt with by sorcery, or some other occult sup. 
posed agency. The Indian notion is that all dis- 
eases are the work of an evil spirit (Sprengel, 
Gesch. der Arzeneikunde, pt. ii. 48). But among 
a civilized race the preéminence of the medical art. 
is confessed in proportion to the increased value set 
mm human life, and the vastly greater amount of 
comfort and enjoyment of which civilized man is 
eapable. It would be strange if their close con- 
nection historically with Egypt had not imbned 
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the Israelites with a strong appreciation of the 
value of this art, and with some considerable degree 
of medical culture. From the most ancient testi- 
monies, sacred and secular, Egypt, from whatever 
cause, though perhaps from necessity, was foremost 
among the natious in this most human of studies 
purely physical. Again, as the active intelligence 
of Greece flowed in upon her, and mingled with the 
immense store of pathological records which must 
have accumulated under the system described by 
Herodotus, — Egypt, especially Alexandria, became 
the medical repertory and museum of the world. 
Thither al] that was best worth preserving amid 
earlier civilizations, whether her own or foreign, 
had been attracted, and medicine and surgery flour- 
ished amidst political decadence and artistic decline. 
The attempt has been made by a Trench writer 
(Renouard, [Histoire de Medicine depuis son Orig- 
zne, etc.) to arrange in periods the growth of 
the medical art as follows: Ist. The Primitive 
or Instinctive Period, lasting from the earliest re- 
corded treatment to the fall of Troy. 2d. The 
Sacred or Mystie Period, lasting till the dis- 
persion of the Pythagorean Society, 500 B. 6. 
3d. The Philosophical Period, closing with the 
foundation of the Alexandrian Library, B. c. 320. 
4th. The Anatomical Veriod, which continued 
until the death of Galen, A. ἢ. 200. But these 
artificial lines do not strictly exhibit the troth 
of the matter. Egypt was the earliest home 
of medieal and other skill for the region of the 
Mediterranean basin, and eyery Egyptian mnmmy 
of the more expensive and elaborate sort, mvolved a 
process of anatomy. This gaye opportunities of in- 
specting a vast number of bodies, varying in every 
possible condition. Such opportunities were sure 
to be turned to account (Pliny, NV. #7. xix. 5) by 
the more diligent among the faculty — for ‘the 
physicians ’? embalmed (Gen. 1. 2). The intes- 
tines had a separate receptacle assigned theni, or 
were restored to the body through the ventral 
incision (Wilkinson, v. 468); aud every snch pro- 
cess which we can trace in the mummies discov- 
ered shows the most minnte aceuracy of manipula-~ 
tion. Notwithstanding these laborions efforts, we 
have no trace of any philosophical or rational sys- 
tem of Egyptian origin; and medicine in Egypt 
was ἃ mere art or profession. Of science the 
Asclepiade of Greece were the true originators. 
Hippocrates, who wrote a book on “ Ancient Medi- 
cine,” and who seems to have had many oppor- 
tunities of access to foreign sources, gives no 
prominence to E¢ypt. It was no doubt owing to 
the repressive influences of her fixed institutions 
that this country did not attain to a vast and 
speedy proficiency in medical science, when post 
mortem examination was so general a rule instead 
of being a rare exception. Still it is impossible 
to believe that considerable advances in physiology 
could have failed to be made there from time to 
time, and similarly, though we cannot so well 
determine how far, in Assyria.¢ The best guar- 
antee for the advance of medical science is, after 
al, the interest which every human being has in 
it; and this is most strongly felt in large grega- 


a Recent researches at Kouyunjik have given prev’ 
it is said, of the use of the microseope in minute 
uevices, and yielded up even specimens of magnifying 
lenses. <A cone engrave with a table of eubes, so 
small as to be unintelligible without a lens, was brought 
home by Sir H. Rawlinson, and is now in the British 


Museum. As to whether the invention was brought 


to bear on medical science, proof is wanting. Prob- 


ably such scienee had not yet beeu pushed to the point 
at which the microscope beeomes useful. Only those 
who have quick keen eyes for the natnre-world feel 
the want of such spectacles. 
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rious masses of population. Compared with the 
wild countries around them, at any rate, Egypt 
must have seemed incalculably advanced. Hence 
the awe, with which Homer’s Greeks speak of her 
wealth,@ resources, and medi- 
eal skill; and even the visit 
of Abraham, though prior to 
this period, found her no 
doubt in advance of other 
countries. Lepresentations 
of early Egyptian surgery 
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had salaries from the public treasury, and treated 
always according to established precedents, or 
deviated from these at their peril, in case of a 
fatal termination ; 


if, however, the patient died 


apparently occur on some of 
the monuments of Leni- 
Hassan. Flint knives used 
for embalming have been recovered —the “ Ethi- 
opic stone” of Herodotus (ii. 86; comp. Ex. iv. 
25) was probably either black flint or agate; and 
those who have assisted at the opening of a 
mummy have noticed that the teeth exhibited a 
dentistry not inferior in execution to the work of 
the best modern experts. ‘This confirms the state- 
ment of Llerodotus that every part of the body was 
studied by a distinct practitioner. Pliny (vii. 57) 


Flint Knives. (Wilkinson.) 


under accredited treatment no blame was attached. 
They treated gratis patients when travelling or 
'on military service. Most diseases were by them 
ascribed to indigestion and excessive eating (Diod. 
Sicul.¢ i. 82), and when their science failed them 
magic’ was called in. On recovery it was also 
cnstomary to suspend in a temple an exvoto, which 
was commonly a model of the part affected; aud 
such offerings doubtless, as in the Coan Temple of 


asserts that the Egyptians claimed the invention | /Esculapius, became valuable aids to the pathological 


of the healing art, and (xxvi. 1) thinks 
them subject to many diseases. ‘Their - 
“many medicines ’’ are mentioned (Jer. 
xlvi. 11). Many valuable drugs may be 
derived from the plants mentioned by 
Wilkinson (iv. 621), and the senna of 
the adjacent interior of Africa still ex- 
cels all other. Athothmes IL., king of 
the country, is said to have written 
on the subject of anatomy. Hermes 
(who may perhaps be the same as 
Athothmes, intellect personified, only 


disguised as a deity instead of a ee 
. . . «2... 
legendary king), was said to have writ- Zz 
ten six books on medicine; in which an 22 Ag 
entire chapter was devoted to diseases “25 


of the eye (Rawlinson’s Hevod., note to 
ii. 84), and the first half of which related 
to anatomy. The various recipes known to have 


| 


Doctors (or Barbers ?) and Patients. 


(Wilkinson.) 


student. The Egyptians who lived in the corn- 


been beneficial were recorded, with their peculiar growing region are said by Herodotus (ii. 77) to 
cases, in the memoirs of physic, inscribed among! have been specially attentive to health. ‘The prac- 
the laws, and deposited in the principal temples | tice of circumcision is traceable ou monuments 


of the place (Wilkinson, iii. 396, 397). The repu- 
tation of its practitioners in historical times was 
such that both Cyrus and Darius sent to Egypt for 
physicians or surgeons® (Herod. iti. 1, 129-132); 
and by one of the same country, no doubt, Cam- 
byses’ wound was¢ tended, though not perhaps with 
much zeal for his recovery. 

Of midwifery we have a distinct notice (Ex, i. 
15), and of women as its practitioners,¢ which fact 
may also be verified from the sculptures (Raw- 
linson’s note on Herod. ii. 84). The physicians 


@ Il. ix. 881; Od. iv. 229. See also Herod. ii. 84, 


and i. 77. The simple heroes hud reverence for the 
healing skill which extended only to wounds. There 
is hardly any recognition of disease in Hlomer. ‘There 


is sudden death, pestilence, and weary old age, but 
hardly any fixed morbid condition, save in a simile 
(Od. v. 395). See, however, a letter De rebus ec 
Homero medicis, D. G. Wolf, Wittenberg, 1791. 

δ Comp. the letter of Benhadad to Joram, 2 K. v. 
6, to procure the cure of Naaman. 

¢ The words of Licrod. (iii. 66), ὡς ἐσφακέλισέ τε τὸ 
ὀστέον καὶ ὁ μηρὺς τάχιστα ἐσάπη, Appear to indicate 
medical treatment by tho terms employed. It is not 


certainly anterior to the age of Joseph. Its an- 
| tiquity is involved in obscurity; especially as all 
we know of the Egyptians makes it unlikely 
that they would have borrowed such a practice, 
so late as the period of Abraham, from any 
mere sojourner among them. Its beneficial effects 
in the temperature of Egypt and Syria have 
often been noticed, especially as a preservative of 
cleanliness, etc. The scrupulous attention paid to 
the dead was favorable to the health of the living. 
Such powerful drugs as asphaltum, natron, resin, 


nnlikely the physician may have taken the opportunity 
to avenge the wrongs of his nation. 

εἰ The sex is elear from the Heb. grammatical forms. 
The names of two, Shiphrah and Puah, are recorded. 
The treatment of new-born Iebrew infants is men- 
tioned (iz. xvi. 4) as consisting in washing, salting, 
and swaddling: this last was not used in Egypt (Wil- 
kinson). υ 

6 The same author adds that the most common 
method of treatment was by κλυσμοῖς καὶ νηστείαις Kat 
ἐμέτοις. 

J Magicians and physicians both belonged to the 
priestly caste, and perhaps united their professions ip 
one person. 
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pure bitumen, and yarious aromatic gums, sup-{ importance which would tend to check the Jews 


pressed or counteracted all noxious effluvia from ἃ 
the corpse; even the saw-dust of the floor, on 
which the body had been cleansed, was collected 


from sharing this was the ceremonial law, the special 
revereuce of Jewish feeling towards human remains, 
and the abhorrence of *uncleanness.”” Yet those 


in small linen bags, which, to the number of Jews —and there were at all times since the Cap- 
twenty or thirty, were deposited in vases near | tivity not a few, perhaps — who tended to’ foreign 


Exvotos. 

1. Ivory hand, in Mr. Salt’s collection. 
2. Stone tablet, dedicated to Amunre, for the recovery of a complaint in the 
ear ; found at Thebes. 

3. An ear, of terra cotta, from Thebes, in Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson’s possessiou. 


(Wilkinson. 


the tomb (Wilkinson,” v. 468, 469). For the extent 
to which these practices were imitated among the 
Jews, see EMBALMING; at any rate the unclean- 
ness imputed to contact with a corpse was a pow- 
erful preservative® against the inoculation of the 
living frame with morbid humors. But, to pursue 
to later times this merely general qhestion, it appears 
(Pliny, WV. 1. xix. 5) that the Ptolemies them- 
selves practiced dissection, and that, at a period 
when Jewish intercourse with Egypt was complete 
and reciprocal,¢ there existed in Alexandria a creat 
zeal for anatomical study. The only influence of 


tt L'Egypte moderne n’en est plus la, et, comme 
M. Pariset 1 ἃ, si bien signalé, les tombeaux des péres, 
infiltrés par les eaux du Nil, se convertissent en autant 
de foyers pestilenticls pour leurs enfants” (Michel 
Lévy, p. 12). This may perhaps be the true account 
of the production of the moderu plague, which, how- 
ever, disuppears when the temperature rises above a 
given limit, excessive heat tending to dissipate the 
miasma. 

ὃ This author further refers to Pettigrew's History 
of Egyptian Mumonies. 

¢ Dr. Ferguson, in an article on pestilential infec: 
tion, Quarterly Review, vol. xtvi., 1832, insists on 
actual contact with the diseased or dead as the condi- 
tion of transmission of the disease. But compare a 
tract by Dr. Maemichael, On the Progress of Opinion 
on the Subject of Contagion. See also Essays on State 
Medicine, 11. W. Rumsey, London, 1856, ess. iii. p. 130, 
&e. For ancient opinions on the matter, see Pai/us 
/Ezin. ed. Sydenham Society, i. 284, &e. Thucydides, 
in his description of the Athenian plague, is the first 
who alludes to it, and that but inferentially. 
on the whole most likely that contagiousness is a 


It seems | 


laxity, and aflected Greek 
philosophy and culture, 
would assuredly, as we 
shall have further occasion 
to notice that they in fact 
did, enlarge their ana- 
tomical knowledge from 
sources which repelled their 
stricter brethren, and the 
result would be apparent 
in the general elevated 
standard of that profession, 
even as practiced in, Jeru- 
salem. ‘The diffusion of 
Christianity in the 3d and 
4th centuries exercised a 
similar but more univer- 
sal restraint on the dis- 
secting-room, until anato- 
my as a pursuit became 
extinct, and the notion of 
profaneness quelling every- 
where such researches, sur- 
gical science became stag- 
nant to a degree to which it had never previously 
sunk within the memory of human records. 

In comparing the growth of medicine in the rest 
of the ancient world, the high rank of its practi- 
tioners — princes and heroes — settles at once the 
question as to the esteem in which it was held in 
the Homeric * and pre-Homeric 9 period. To de- 
scend to the historical, the story of Democedes # at 
the court of Darius illustrates the practice of Greek 
surgery before the period of Hippocrates; antici- 
pating in its gentler waiting upon? nature, as 
compared (Herod. iii. 130) with that of the Per- 


d "Regibus corpora mortuorum ad serutandos mor- 
bos insecantibus.”’ 

e Cyrene, the well-known Greek African colony, had 
a high repute for physicians of exccllence ; and some 
of its coins bear the impress of the ods, or assafitida, 
a medical drug to which miraculous virtues were 
ascribed. Now the Cyrenaica was a home for the 
Jews of the dispersion (Acts ii. 10; Paul. gin. 
Sydenham Society, iii. 283). 

J Gualeu himself wrote a book, wept τῆς καθ᾽ Ὅμηρον 
ἰατρικῆς, quoted by Alexander of Tralles, lib. ix. 
cap. 4. 

σ The indistinetness with which the medical, the 
magical, and the poisonous were confounded under the 
word φάρμακα by the early Greeks will escape no one. 


| (So Ex. xxii. 18, the Heb. word for τ witch is in the 


LXX. rendered by φαρμακός.) The legend of the Ar- 
gonauts and Medea illustrates this ; the Homeric Moly, 
and Nepeuthes, and the whole story of Circe, cou 


| firin it. 


h The fame which he had acquired in Samos had 
reached Sardis before Darius discovered his presence 
among the captives taken from Orcetes (Ilerod. iii. 


quality of morbid condition which may be present or | 129). 


absent. 


+ Cyn Ὺ 
What the conditions are no one seems able | 


ἢ The best known name amongst the pioneers of 


tosay. Asan instance, elephantiasis was said by early Greek medical science is Herodicus of Selymbria, “ qui 


writers (e. 2 
which some modern authorities deny. 


tnd denial are so clear and circumstantial in either | 8. Λ.). 


g. Areteeus and Rhazes) to be contagious, , totam gyninasticanl’ medicine adjunxit;’ for which 
The assertion | he was censured by Hippocrates (Biblioth. Script. Med. 


The allianec. however, of the ἰατρική with the 


case, that no other solution scems open to the ques-_ γυμναστική is fi imiliar to us from the Dialogues of 


tior 


Plato. 
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sians and Egyptians, the method and maxims of 
that Father of physic, who wrote against the the- 
ories and speculations of the so-called philosophi- 
cal school, and was a true Empiricist before that 
sect was formularized. The Dogmatic school was 
founded after his time by his disciples, who departed 
from his eminently practical and inductive method. 
It recognized hidden causes of health and sickness 
arising from certain supposed principles or elements, 
out of which bodies were composed, and by virtue of 
which all their parts and members were attempered 
together and became sympathetic. He has some 
curious remarks on the sympathy of men with cli- 
mate, seasons, ete. Hippocrates himself rejected 
supernatural accounts of clisease, and especially de- 
moniacal possession. He refers, but with no mys- 
tical sense, to numbers“ as furnishing a rule for 
eases. It is remarkable that he extols the discern- 
ment of Orientals above Westerns, and of Asiatics 
above Europeans, in medical diagnosis.o The em- 
pirical school, which arose in the third century 3. 
c., under the guidance of Acron of Agrigentum, 
Serapion of Alexandria, and VPhilinus of Cos, ¢ 
waited for the symptoms of every case, disregard- 
ing the rules of practice based on dogmatic princi- 
ples. Among its votaries was a Zachalias (perhaps 
Zacharias, and possibly a Jew) of Babylon, who 
(Pliny, NV. #H. xxxvii. 10, comp. xxxvi. 10) dedi- 
eated a book on medicine to Mithridates the Great; 
its views were also supported” by Herodotus of 
Tarsus, a place which, next to Alexandria, became 
distinguished for its schools of philosophy and med- 
icine; as also by a Jew named Theodas, or Theu- 
das,é of Laodicea, but a student of Alexandria, and 
the last, or nearly so, of the Empiricists whom its 
schools produced. ‘The remarks of Theudas on the 
right method of observing, and the value of expe- 
rience, and his book on medicine, now lost, in 
which he arranged his subject under the heads of 
indicatoria, curatoria, and salubria, earned him 
high reputation as a champion of Empiricism against 
the reproaches of the dogmatists, though they were 
subsequently impugned by Galen and Theodosius 
of Tripoli. His period was that from ‘Titus to 
Hadrian. ‘ The empiricists held that observation 
and the application of known remedies in one case 
to others presumed to be similar constitute the 
whole art of cultivating medicine. Though their 
views were narrow, and their information scanty 
when compared with some of the chiefs of the other 
sects, and although they rejected as useless and un- 
attainable all knowledge of the causes and recondite 
nature of diseases, it is yndeniable that, besides 
personal experience, they freely availed themselves 


a Thus the product of seven and forty gives the 
term of the days of gestation; in his περὶ νούσων᾽ ὃ, 
why men died. ἐν τῇσι περισσῇσι τῶν ἡμερέων, is dis- 
cussed ; so the 4th, 8th, 11th, and 17th, are noted as 
the critical days in acute diseases. 

b Sprengel, wb. sup. iv. 52-5, speaks of an Alexan- 
drian school of medicine as having carried anatomy, 
especially under the guidance of Hierophilus, to its 
highest pitch of ancient perfection. It seems not, 
however, to have claimed any distinctive principles, 
but stands chronologically between the Dogmatic and 
Empiric schools. 

¢ The former of these wrote against Hippocrates, the 
latter was a commentator on him (Sprengel, wd. sup. 
iv. 81). 

d It treats of a stone called hematite, to which the 
author ascribes great virtues, especially as regards the 
eyer, 
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of historical detail, and of a strict analogy founded 
upon observation and the resemblance of phenom- 
ena”? (Dr. Adams, Paul. cEgin. ed. Sydenham 
Soc.). 

This school, however, was opposed by another, 
known as the Methodic, which had arisen under the 
leading of Themison, also of Laodicea, about the 
period of Pompey the Great.* Asclepiades paved 
the way for the “method ἢ in question, finding a 
theoretic 7 basis iu the corpuscular or atomic theory 
of physics which he borrowed from Heraclides of 
Pontus. He had passed some early years in Alex- 
andria, and thence came to Rome shortly before 
Cicero's time (comp. quo nos medico amicoque ust 
sumus, Crassus, ap. Cic. de Orat. i. 14). He was 
a transitional link between the Dogmatic and Em- 
piric schools and this later or Methodic (Sprengel, 
ub. sup. pt. ν. 16), which sought to rescue medicine 
from the bewildering mass of particulars in which 
empiricism had plunged it. He reduced diseases to 
two classes, chronic and acute, and endeavored like- 
wise to- simplify remedies. In the mean while the 
most judicious of medical theorists since Hippocra- 
tes, Celsus of the Augustan period, had reviewed 
medicine in the light which all these schools 
afforded, and not professing any distinct teaching, 
but borrowing from all, may be viewed as eclectic. 
He translated Hippocrates largely verbatim, quoting 
in a less degree Asclepiades and others. Antonius 
Musa, whose ‘ cold-water cure,’’ after its successful 
trial on Augustus himself, became generally popular, 
seems to have had little of scientific basis; but by 
the usual method, or the usual accidents, became 
merely the fashionable practitioner of his day in 
tome?  Attalia, near Tarsus, furnished also, 
shortly after the period of Celsus, Athenzens, the 
leader of the last of the schools of medicine which 
divided the ancient world, under the name of the 
«Pneumatic, holding the tenet ‘of an etherial 
principle (πνεῦμα) residing in the microcosm, by 
means of which the mind performed the functions 
of the body.”’ ‘This is also traceable in Hippoe- 
rates, and was an established opinion of the 
Stoics. It was exemplified in the innate heat, 
θερμὴ ἔμφυτος (Aret. de Caus. et Sign. Morb. 
Cian ii. 13), and the σα μην innatum of modern 
physiologists, especially in the I7th century (Dr 
Adams, Pref. <Areteus, ed. Syd. Soc.). It is 
clear that all these schools may easily have con- 
tributed to form the medical opinions current at 
the period of the N.'T., that the two earlier among 
them may have influenced rabbinical teaching on 
that subject at a much earlier period, and that es- 
pecially at the time of Alexander’s visit to Jerusa- 


6 The authorities for these statements about Theu- 
das are given by Wunderbar, Buidblisch- Talmudische 
Medicin, ltes Heft, p. 25. 16 refers among others to 
Talmud, Tr. Nasir, 526 ; to Tosiphta Ohloth, § iv. ; and 
to Tr. Sanhedrin, 88 α, 938d; Bechoroth, 286. 

/ “Alia est Hippocratis secta [the Dogmatic], alia 
Asclepiadis, alia Themisonis ** (Seneca, Epist. 95 ; comp. 
Juv. Sat. x. 221). 

g For his remains see Aselepiadis Bithynict Frag- 
menta, ed. Christ. Gottl. Gumpert, 80. Vinar. 1794. 

h Female medical aid appears to have been current 
at Rome, whether in midwifery only (the odstetric), or 
in general practice, as the titles medica, ἰατρική, would 
scem to imply (see Martial, Epig. xi. 72). The Greeks 
were not strangers to female study of medicine ; ¢. 5. 
some fragments of the famous Aspasia on women’s dis- 
orders occur in Aétius. 
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len, the Jewish people, whom he favored and pro- 
tected, had an opportunity of largely gathering 
from the medical lore of the West. Jt was neces- 
sary therefore to pass in brief review the growth of 
the latter, aid especially to note the points at which 
it intersects the medical progress of the Jews. 
Greek Asiatic medicine culminated in Galen, who 
was, however, still but a commentator on his west- 
er predecessors, and who stands literally without 
rival, successor, or disciple of note, till the periad 
when Greek learning was reawakened by the 
Arabian intellect. Galen himself @ belongs to the 
period of the Antonines, but he appears to have 
been acquainted with the writings of Moses, and 
to have travelled in quest of medical experience over 
Egypt, Syria, and Palestine, as well as Greece, and 
a large part of the West, and, in particular, to have 
visited the banks of the Jordan in quest of opobal- 
samum, aud the coasts of the Dead Sea to obtain 
samples of bitumen. He also mentions Valestine 
as producing a watery wine, suited for the drink of 
febrile patients. 

11. Having thns described the external influences 
which, if any, were probably most influential in 
forming the medical practice of the Hebrews, we 
may trace next its internal growth. The cabalistic 
legends mix up the names of Shem and Heber in 
their fables about healing, and ascribe to those 
patriarchs a knowledye of simples and rare roots, 
with, of course, magic spells and occult powers, 
such as have clouded the history of medicine from 
the earliest times down to the 17th century.2 So 
to Abraham is ascrit eda talisman, the touch οἵ 
which healed all diy.se. We know that such sim- 
ple surgical skill as the operation for circumcision 
implies was Abraham's; but severer operations 
than this are constantly required in the flock and 
herd, and those who watch carefully the habits of 
animals can hardly fail to amass some guiding 
principles applicable to man and beast alike. Be- 
yond this, there was probably nothing but such 
ordinary obstetrial craft as has always been tradi- 
tional among the women of rude tribes, which could 
be classed as medical lore in the family of the 
patriarch, until his sojourn brought him among the 
more cultivated Philistines and Egyptians. The 
only notices whi.h Scripture affords in connection 
with the subject are the cases of difticult midwifery 
in the successive households of Isaac, Jacob, and 
Judah (Gen. xxv. 26, xxxv. 17, xxxviii. 27), and 
so, later, in that of Phinehas (1 Sam. iv. 19). The 
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traditional value ascribed to the mandrake, in 
regard to generative functions, relates to the same 
branch of natural medicine; but throughont this 
period occurs no trace of any attempt to study, 
digest, and systematize the sulject. But, as Israel 
grew and multiplied in Egypt, they derived doubt- 
less a large mental cultivation from their position, 
until cruel policy turned it into bondage; even then 
Moses was rescued from the lot of his brethren, and 
became learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, 
inchiding, of course, medicine and cognate sciences 
(Clem. Alex. i. p. £13), and those attainments per- 
haps became suggestive of future laws. Some prac- 
tical skill in metallurgy is evident from Ex. xxxii. 
90. But, if we admit Egyptian learning as an in- 
gredient, we should also notice how far exalted 
above it is the standard of the whole Jewish legis- 
lative fabric, in its exemption from the blemishes of 
sorcery and juggling pretenses. The priest, who 
had to pronounce on the cure, used no means to 
advauce it, and the whole regulations prescribed 
exclude the notion of trafficking in popular super- 
stition. We have no occult practices reserved in 
the hands of the sacred caste. It is God alone 
who doeth great things, working by the wand of 
Moses, or the brazen serpent; but the very mention 
of such instruments is such as to expel all pretense 
of mysterious virtues in the things themselves. 
Hence various allusions to God’s * healing mercy,” 
and the title « Jebovah that healeth’’ (Ex. xv. 26; 
Jer. xvii. 14, xxx. 17; Ps. cili. 3) ΟΣ νι 9 semen 
20). Nor was the practice of physic a privilege of 
the Jewish priesthood. Any one might practice it, 
Pand this publicity mnst have kept it pure. Nay, 
there was no Scriptural bar to its practice by resi- 
dent aliens. We read of “ physicians,” “ healing,” 
ete., in Ex. xxi. 19; 2 JX. yi, 99. ἢ ete 
Jer. vill. 22. At the sane time the greater leisure 
of the Levites and their other advantages would 
make them the students of the nation, as a rule, in 
all science, and their constant residence in cities 
would give them the opportunity, if carried out in 
fact, of a far wider field of observation. The reign 
of peace of Solomon's days must have opened, 
especially with renewed Egyptian intercourse, new 
facilities for the study. He himself seems to have 
inclnded in his favorite natural history some knowl- 
edge of the medicinal uses of the creatures. His 
works show him conversant with the notion of 
remedial treatment (Prov. iii. 8, vi. 15, xii. 18, xvii. 
22, xx. 30, xxix. 1; Eccl. iii. 3); and one passage 
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« The Atabs, however, continued to build wholly 
upon Uippocrates and Galen, save in so far as their 
advance in chemical science improved their pharmaco- 
poeia: this may be seen on reference ta the works of 
Rhazes, A. D. 930, and Ilaly Abbas, a. ἢ. 980. The first 
mention of smallpox is ascribed to Rhazes, who, how- 
ever, quotes several earlier writers on the subject. 
Mobammed himself is said to have been versed in 
medicines and to have compiled some aphorisms upon 
it; and a herbaist literature was always exten- 
sively followed in the East from the days of Solomon 
downwards (Freind's History of Medicine, ii. 5, 27). 

b See, in evidence of this. Royal and Practical 
Chymistry, in three treatises, London, 1670. 

¢ Doubts have been raised as to the possibility of 
twins being born, one holding the other’s heel; but 
there does not seem any such limit to the operations 
of nature as auy objection on that score wonld imply. 
After all, it was perhaps only just such a relative po- 
sition of the limbs of the infants at the mere moment 


of birth as would suggest®the “holding by the heel.” 
The midwives, it seems, in case of twins, were called 
upon to distinguish the first-boru, to whom important 
privileges appertained. The tying on a thread or rib- 
bon was an easy way of preventing mistake, and the 
assistant in the case of Tamar seized the earliest pos- 
sible moment for doing it. δ When the hand or foot 
of a living child protrudes, it is to be pushed up. . 
and the head made to present’? (Paul. Azgin. ed. 
Sydenh. Soc. i. 648, Ilippoer. quoted by Dr. Adams). 
This probably the midwife did; at the same time 
marking him as first-born in virtue of being thus 
τ presented ” first. The precise meaning of the doubt- 
ful expression in Gen, xxxviii. 27 and marg. is dis- 
cussed by Wunderbar, vb. sup. p. 50, in reference both 
to the children and tothe mother. Of Rachel a Jew- 
ish commentator says, ** Multis etiam ex itinere diffi- 
cultatibus pragressis, viribusque post diu protractos 
dolores exhaustis, atonia uteri, forsan quidem ham 
orrhagia in pariendo mortua est ” (7id.). 
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(see p. 1867 f.) indicates considerable knowledge of 
anatomy. Fis repute in magic is the universal ¢ 
theme of eastern story. It has even been thought 
he had recourse to the shrine of /Esculapins at 
Sidon, and enriched his resources by its records or 
relics; but there seems some doubt whether this 
temple was of such high antiquity. Solomon, how- 
ever, we cannot doubt, would have turned to the 
account, not only of wealth but of knowledge, his 
peacetul reign, wide dominion, and wider renown, 
and would have songht to trattic in learning, as 
well as in wheat and gold. To him the Talmudists 


ascribe a “volume of cures” (VINTON TDD), 
of which they make frequent mention (Fabricius, 
Cod. Pseudep. V. T. i. 1043 f.). Josephus (Ant. 
viii, 2) mentions his knowledge of medicine, and 
the use of spells hy him to expel demons who canse 
sicknesses, “ which is continued among us," he adds, 
«to this time.’’ The dealings of various prophets 
with quasi-medical agency cannot be regarded as 
other than the mere accidental form which their 
iniraculous gifts took (1 K. xiii. 6, xiv. 12, xvii. 
17; 2 K.i. 4, xx. 7; Is. xxxviii. 21). Jewish tra- 
dition has invested Elisha, it would scem, with a 
function more largely medicinal than that of the 
other servants of God; but the Scriptural evidence 
on the point is scanty, save that he appears to have 
known at once the proper means to apply to heal 
the waters, and temper the noxious pottage (2 K. 
ii, 21, iv. 89-41). His healing the Shunammite’s 
son has been discussed as a case of suspended ani- 
nation, and of animal magnetism applied to resus- 
citate it; but the narrative clearly implies that the 
death was real. As regards the leprosy, had the 
Jordan commonly possessed the healing powcr 
which Naaman’s faith and obedience found in it, 
would there have been “ many lepers in Israel in the 
days of Eliseus the prophet,” or in any other days ? 
Further, if our Lord’s words (Luke iv. 27) are to 
be taken literally, Elisha’s reputation could not 
have been founded on any succession of lepers 
healed. The washing was a part of the enjoined 
lustration of the leper after his cure was complete; 
Naaman was to act as though clean, like the “ten 
men that were lepers,’’ bidden to ‘go and show 
themselves to the priest’? — in either case it was 
‘as thou hast believed, so be it done unto thee.” 


@ Josephus (Ant. viii. 2) mentions a crre of onc 
possessed with a devil by the use of some root, the 
knowledge of which was referred by tradition to Sol- 
omon. 

b Professor Newman remarks on the manner of Ben- 
hadad’s reeorded death, that ‘when a man is so near 
to death that this will kill him, we need good evi- 
dence to show that the story is not a vulgar scandal ” 
(Hebrew Monarchy, p. 180, note). The remark seems 
to betray ignorance of what is meant by the crisis of 
a fever. 

¢ Wunderbar, whom the writer has followed in a 
large portion of this gencral review of Jewish medi- 
cine, and to whom his obligations are great, has here 
sect up a view which appears untenable. He regards 
the Babylonian Captivity as parallel in its effects to 
the Egyptian bondage, and seems to think that the 
people would return debased from its influence. On 
the contrary, those whom subjection had made ignoble 
and unpatriotic would remain. If any returned, it 
was a pledge that they were not so impaired ; and, if 
not impaired, they would be certainly improved by 
the discipline they had undergone. Ue also thinks 
that sorcery had the largest share in any Babylonian 
or Persian system of medicine. 
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The sickness of Benhadad is certainly so de- 
scribed as to imply treachery on the part of Hazael 
(2K. viii. 15). Yet the observation of Bruce, upon 
a “cold-water cure”? practiced among the people 
near the Red Sea, has sugyested a view somewhat 
different. The bed-clothes are soaked with cold 
water, and kept thoroughly wet, aud the patient 
drinks cold water freely. But the crisis, it seems, 
occurs on the third day, and not till the fifth is 
it there usual to apply this treatment. If the 
chamberlain, through carelessuess, ignorance, or 
treachery, precipitated the application. a fatal? 
issue may have suddenly resulted. The ‘ brazen 
serpent,’ once the means of healing, and wor- 
shipped idolatrously in Hezekiah’s reign, is sup- 
posed to have acquired those honors under its 
Fsculapian aspect. This notion is not inconsistent 
with the Scripture narrative, though not therein 
traceable. 10 is supposed that something in the 
‘¢volume of enres,”’ current under the authority of 
Solomon, may have conduced to the establishment. 
of these rites, and drawn away the popular homage, 
especially in prayers during sickness, or thanks- 
giving after recovery, from Jehovah. The state- 
inent that King Asa (2 Chr. xvi. 12) sought not 
to Jehovah, but to the physicians,’ may seem to 
countenance the notion that a rivalry of actual 
worship, based on some medical fancies, had been 
set up, and would so far support the Talmudical 
tradition. 

The Captivity at Babylon brought the Jews in 
contact with a new sphere of thought. Their 
chief men rose to the highest honors, and an 
improved mental culture among a large section of 
the captives was no doubt the result which they 
imported on their return.¢ We know too little of 
the precise state of medicine in Babylon. Susa, and 
the “cities of the Medes,” to determine the direc- 
tion in which the impulse so derived would have 
led the exiles; but the confluence of streams of 
thought from opposite sources, which impregnate 
each other, would surely produce a tendency to sift 
established practice and accepted axioms, to set up a 
new standard by which totry the current rules of art, 
and to determine new lines of inquiry for any eager 
spirits disposed to search for truth. Thus the visit 
of Democedes to the court of Darius, though it 


much: there were magicians in Egypt, but physicians 
also (see above) of high cultivation. Human nature 
has so great an interest in human life, that only in the 
savage rudimentary societies is its economy left thus 
involved in phantasms. The earliest steps of civiliza- 
tion include something of medicine. Of course super- 
stiticns are found copiously involved in such medical 
tenets, but this is not equivalent to abandoning the 
study to a class of professed magicians. Thus in the 
Ueberreste der altbabylonischen Literatur, p. 128, by D. 
Chwolson, St. Petersb. 1859 (the value of which is not 
however yet ascertained), a writer on poisons claims 
to have a magic antidste, but declines stating what it 
is, as it is not his business to mention such things, 
and he only does so in cases where the charm is in 
con*.ection with medical treatment and resembles it ; 
the magicians, adds the same writer on another occa- 
sion, use a particular means of cure, but he declines 
to impart it, having a repugnance to witcheraft. So 
(pp. 125, 126) we find traces of charms introduced inte 
Babylonish treatises on medieal science, but apolo- 
getically, and as if agaiost sounder knowledge. Simi- 
larly, the opinion of fatalism is not without its infiu- 
eace on medicine; but it is chiefly resorted to where, 
as in pestilence often happens, all Known aid seems 


This is assuming too ' useless. 
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seems to be an isolated fact, points to a general 
opening of oriental manners to Greek influence, 
which was not too late to leave its traces in some 
perhaps of the contemporaries of Ezra. That great 
reformer, with the leaders of national thought 
gathered about him, could not fail to recognize 
medicine among the salutary measures which dis- 
tinguished his epoch. And whatever advantages 
the Levites had possessed in earlier days were now 
speedily lost even as regards the study of the divine 
Law, and much more therefore as regards that of 
medicine, into which competitors would crowd in 
proportion to its broader and more obvious human 
interest, and effectually demolish any narrowing 
barriers of established privilege, if such previously 
existed. 

It may be observed that the priests in their 
ministrations, who performed at all seasons of the 
year barefoot on stone pavement, and without per- 
haps any variation of dres to meet that of tem- 
perature, were peculiarly lic.wle to sickness. Hence 
the permanent appointment of a Temple physician 
has been supposed by some, and a certain DBen- 
Ahijah is mentioned by Wunderbar as occurring 
in the Talmud in that capacity. But it rather 
appears as though such an oflicer’s appointment 
were precarious, and varied with the demands of 
the ministrants. 

The book of Ecclesiasticus shows the increased 
regard given to the distinct study of medicine, by 
the repeated mention of physicians, ete., which it 
contains, and which, as probably belonging to the 
period of the Ptolemies, it might be expected to 
show. ‘The wisdom of preveiition is recognized in 
Eeclus. xviii. 19, perhaps also in x. 10. Rank and 
honor are said to be the portion of the physician, 
and his office to be from the Lord (xxxviil. 1, 3, 
12). The repeated allusions to sickness in vil. 35, 
xxx. 17, xxxl. 22, xxxvil. 80, xxxviii. 9, coupled 
with the former recognition of merit, have caused 
some to suppose that this author was himself a 
physician. If he was so, the power of mind and 
wide range of observation shown in his work would 
give a favorable impression of the standard of 
practitioners ; if he was not, the great general popu- 
larity of the study and practice may be interred 
from its thus becoming a common topic of general 
advice offered by a non-professional writer. ΠῚ 
Wisd. xvi. 12, plaister is spoken of ; anointing, as 
a means of healing, in Tob. vi. 8. 

To bring down the subject to the period of the 
N. T. St. Luke,? “the beloved physician,’ who 
practiced at Autiocl whilst the body was his care, 


α Thus we find Kall, De Morbis Sacerdotum, Hafn. 
1745, referred to by Wundcrbar, Istes Heft, p. 60. 

ὃ This is not the plaee to introduee any discussion 
on the language of St. Luke; it may be observed, 
however, that it appears often tinctured by his early 
studies: 6. g. v. 18, mapaAcAvjeros, the correet term, 
instead of the popular παραλντικός of St. Matthew and 
St. Mark; 80 viii. 44, ἔστη ἡ ῥύσις, instead of the ap- 
parently Uebraistic phrase ἐξηράνθη ἡ πήγη Of the 
latter; so vi. 19, ἰᾶτο πάντας, Where διεσώθησαν and 
ἐσώζοντο are used by the others; and viii. 55, ἐπέ- 
στρεψε τὸ πνεῦμα (the breath ?), as though a token of 
animation returning; and the list might easily he 
enlarged. St. Luke abounds in the narratives of de- 
moniacs, while [lippoerates repudiates such iufluence, 
as producing maniacal and epileptie disorders. See 
this subjeet diseussed in the Notes on the “Saered 
Diseases’ in the Sydenh. Soe. ed. of Hippocr. Are- 
teeus, On the contrary, reeognizes the opinion of 
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could hardly have failed to be conversant with all 
the leading opinions current down to his own time. 
Situated between the great schools of Alexandria 
and Cilicia, within easy sea-transit of both, as well 
as of the western homes of science, Antioch enjoyed 
a more central position than any great city of the 
ancient world, and in it accordingly all the streams 
of contemporary medical learning may have prob- 
ably found a point of confluence. The medicine 
of the N. T. is not solely, nor even chiefly, Jewish 
medicine; and even if it were, it is clear that the 
more mankind became niixed by intercourse, the 
more medical opinion and practice must have ceased 
to be exclusive. The great number of Jews resi- 
dent in Rome and Greece about the Christian era, 
and the successive decrees by which their banish- 
ment from the former was proclaimed, must have 
imported, even into Palestine, whatever from the 
West was best worth knowing; and we may be as 
sure that its medicine and surgery expanded under 
these influences, as that, in the writings of the ‘Tal- 
mudists, such obligations would be unacknowledged. 
But, beyond this, the growth of large mercantile 
communities such as existed in Nome, Alexandria, 
Antioch, and Ephesus, of itself involves a peculiar 
sanitary condition, from the mass of human elements 
gathered to a focus under new or abnormal circum- 
stances. Nor are the words in which an eloquent 
modern writer describes the course of this action 
less applicable to the case of an ancient than to 
that of a modern metropolis. ‘ Diseases once in- 
(ligenotis to a section of humanity are slowly but 
surely creeping up to commercial centres from 
whence they will be rapidly propagated. One form 
of Asiatic leprosy is approaching the Levant from 
Arabia. The history of every disease which is 
communicated from man to man establishes this 
melancholy truth, that ultimately such maladies 
overlexp all obstacles of climate, and demonstrate 
a solidarity in evil as well as in good aniong the 
brotherhood of nations.”¢ In proportion as this 
“melancholy truth’? is perceived, would an inter- 
communication of medical science prevail also. 

The medicine and surgery of St. Luke, then, 
was probably not inferior to that commonly in de- 
mand among educated Asiatic Greeks, and must 
have been, as regards its basis, Greek medicine, 
and not Jewish. Hence a standard Gentile med- 
ical writer, if any is to be found of that period, 
would best represent the profession to which the 
Evangelist belonged. Without absolute certainty 
as to date,¢ we seem to have such a writer in 
Aretzus, commonly called “the Cappadocian,” 


demoniae ageney in disease. His words are: ἱερὴν 
κικλήσκουσι τὴν πάθην: ἀτὰρ καὶ δι’ ἄλλας mpodacias, 
ἢ μέγεθος τοῦ κακοῦ, ἱερὸν γὰρ τὸ μέγα, ἣ ἰήσιος οὐκ 
ἀνθρωπίης ἀλλὰ θείης ἣ δαίμονος δόξης ἐς τὸν ἄνθρωπον 
εἰσόδον, ἢ ξυμπάντων ὁμοῦ, τήνδε ἐκίκλησκον ἱερήν. 
Περὶ ἐπιληψίης. (De Caus. et Sign. Morb. Chron. i. 
4.) [See Wetstein’s note on Matt. iv. 24.] 

e Dr. Ferguson, Pref. Essay to Gooch on Diseases 
of Women, New Sydenham Society, London, 1859, p. 
xlvi. He adds, **Sueh has been the case with small- 
pox, measles, scarlatina, and the plague. . . The yellow 
fever has lately ravaged Lisbon under a temperature 
perfectly similar to that of Lendon or Paris.” 

d The date here given is favored by the introdue- 
tory review of Aretzeus’s life and writings prefixed to 
Boerhaaye’s edition of his works, and by Dr. Grcen- 
hill in Smith’s Dictionary of Biog. and Myth. suk 
τοῦ. Aret@us. A view that he was about a century 
later —a contemporary, in short, of Galen —is ad- 
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who wrote certainly after Nero’s reign began, and 
pr obably flourished shortly before and after the 
decade in which St. Paul reached Rome and Jeru- 
salem fell. If he were of St. Luke's age, it is strik- 
ing that he should also be perhaps the only ancient 
medical authority in favor of demoniacal possession 
as a possible account of epilepsy (see p. 1850, note 
6). If his country be rightly indicated by his 
snrname, we know that it gave him the means of 
intercourse with both the Jews and the Christians 
of the Apostolic period (Acts ii. 9; 1 Pet. i. 1). 
It is very likely that Tarsus, the nearest place of 
academic repute to that region, was the scene of at 
any rate the earlier studies of Aretzeus, nor would 
any chronological difficulty prevent his having been 
a pupil in medicine there when Paul and also, per- 
haps, Barnabas were, as is probable, pursuing their 
early studies in other subjects at the same spot. 
Aretzeus, then, assuming the date above indicated, 


inay be taken as expounding the medical practice | 


of the Asiatic Greeks in the latter half of the first 
century. ‘There is, however, much of strongly 
marked individuality in his work, more especially 
in the minute verbal portraiture of disease. ‘That 
of pulmonary consumption in particular is traced 
with the careful description of an eye-witness, and 
represents with a curious exactness the curved 
nails, shrunken fingers, slender sharpened nostrils, 
hollow glazy eye, cadaverous look and hue, the 
waste of muscle and startling prominence of bones, 
the scapula standing off like the wing of a bird: 
as also the habit of body marking youthful predis- 
position to the malady, the thin veneer-like frames, 
the limbs like pinions,“ the prominent throat and 
shallow chest, with a remark that moist and cold 
climates are the haunts of it (Aret. περὶ φθίσεος)- 
His work exhibits strong traits here and there of 
the Pueumatic school, as in his statement regarding 
lethargy, that it is frigidity implanted by nature; 
concerning elephantiasis even more emphatically, 
that it is a refrigeration of the innate heat, “or 
rather a congelation — as it were one great winter 
of the system.’’® The same views betray them- 
selves in his statement regarding the blood, that it 
is the warming principle of all the parts; that dia- 
betes is a sort of dropsy, both exhibiting the watery 


principle; and that the effect of white hellebore is | 


ws that of fire: (50. that whatever fire does by 
burning, hellebore effects still more by penetrating 
inwardly.”’ 
some scope to his imagination, which indeed we 
might illustrate from some of his pathological de- 
scriptions, e. y. that of elephantiasis, where the 
resemblance of the beast to the afflicted human 
being is wrought to a fanciful parallel. Allowing 
for such oycrstrained touches here and there, we 
may say that he generally avoids extravagant crotch- 
ets, and rests chiefly on wide observation, and on 
the common sense which sobers theory and raticn- 
alizes facts. He hardly ever quotes an authority; 
and though much of what he states was taught 
before, it is dealt with as the common property of 


vaneed in the Syd. Soc. edition, and ably supported. 
Still the evidence, being purely negative, is slender, 
nud the opposite arguments are not taken into ac- 
connt. 

@ YWrepvywsdsees. 

ὃ Ψύξις ἐστὶ τοῦ ἐμφύτον θερμοῦ ov μικρά τε, ἢ καὶ 
πάγος, ὡς ἕν τι μέγα χεῖμα (De Caus. et Sign. Morb. 
Chron. ii. 18). 


¢ Τάμνειν τὴν τρίχαδα καὶ τὸν τῆς κύστιδος τράχηλον. 


drug are laid down judiciously. 
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science, or as become sui juris through being provec 
by his own experience. ‘The freedom with which 
he follows or rejects earlier opinions, has occa- 
sioned him to be classed by some amongst the 
eclectic school. His work is divided into — I. the 
causes and signs of (1) acute, and (2) chronic dis- 
eases; and 1]. the curative treatment of (1) acute, 
and (2) chronic diseases. His boldness of treat- 
ment Is exemplified in his selection of the vein to 
he opened in a wide range of parts, the arm, ankle, 
tongue, nose, ete. He first has a distinct mention 
of leeches, which Themison is said to have intro- 
duced ; and in this respect his surgical resources 
appear to be in advance of Celsus. He was familiar 
with the operation for the stone in the bladder, 
and prescribes, as Celsus also does, the use of the 
catheter, where its insertion is not prevented by 
inflammation, then the incision ὁ into the neck of 
the bladder, nearly as in modern lithotomy. His 
views of the internal economy were a strange mix- 
ture of truth and error, and the disuse of anatomy 
was no doubt the reason why this was the weak 
point of his teaching. Tle held that the work of 
pr oducing the blood pertained to the liver, ‘ which 
is the root of the veins;’’ that the bile was dis- 
tributed from the gall bladder to the imtestines; 
aud, if this vesica became gorged, the bile was 
thrown back into the veins, and by them diffused 
over the system. He regarded the nerves as the 
source of .sensation and motion; and had some no- 
tion of them as branching in pairs from the spine.# 
Thus he has a curious statement as regards paral- 
ysis, that in the case of any sensational point below 
the head, e. g. from the membrane of the spinal 
marrow being affected injuriously, the parts on the 
right side will be paralyzed if the nerve toward the 
right side be hurt, and similarly, conversely, of the 
lett side; but tae if the head itself be so affected, 
the inverse law of consequence holds concerning the 
parts related, since each nerve passes over to the 
other side from that of its origin, decussating each 
other in the furm of the letter X. The doctrine 
of the Pneuma, or ethereal principle existing in 


the inicrocosm by which the mind performs all the 


functions of the body, holds a more prominent po- 
sition in the works of Aretaeus than in those of any 
of the other authorities (Dr. Adams’ pref. to Aret. 
pp. X., xi.). He wasaware that the nervous func- 


| tion οἱ sensation was distinet from the motive 
The last remark shows that he gave | 


power; that either might cease and the other con- 
tinue. ΠῚΞ pharmacopeeia is copious and reason- 
able, and the limits of the usefulness of this or that 
He makes large 
use of wine,é and prescribing the kind and the 
unmber of cyathi to be taken; and some words of 
his on stomach disorders (περὶ καρδιαλγίη 5) forci- 
bly recall those of St. Paul to Timothy (1 Tim. 

vy. 23), and one might almost suppose them to have 

been suggested by the intenser spirituality of his 
Jewish or Christian patients. «+ Such disorders,” 
he says, ‘are common to those who toil in teaching, 
whose yearning is after divine instruction, who de- 


εἰ Sprengel (vb. sup. iv. 52-5) thinks that an approx- 
imately right conception of the nervous system was 
attained by Hierophilus of the Alexandrian school of 
medicine. 

e Galen (Hyg. v.) strenuonsly recommends the use 
of wine to the aged, stating the wines best adapted te 
them. Even Plato (Leg. ii.) allows old men thus to 
restore their yonth, and correct the austerity of age. 
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spise delicate and varied diet, whose nourishment 
is fasting, aud whose drink is water.’ And as a 
purge of melaneholy he prescribes “a little wine, 
and sonie other more liberal sustenanee.’’ In_ his 
essay on Aausus, or “brain ’’ @ fever, he describes 
the powers acquired by the soul before dissolution 
in the following remarkable words: ἐς Every sense 
is pure, the intellect acute, the gnostic powers pro- 
phetic; for they prognosticate to themselves in the 
first place their own departure from life; then they 
foretell what will afterwards take place to those 
present, who faney sometimes that they are delirious: 
but these persons wonder at the result of what has 
been said. Others, also, talk to certain of the dead, 
perehanee they alone perceiving them to be present, 
in virtue of their acute and pure sense, or perchance 
from their soul seeing beforehand, and announcing 
the men with whom they are about to associate. 
For formerly they were immersed in humors, as if 
in mud and darkness; but when the disease has 
drained these off, and taken away the mist from 
their eyes, they perceive those things whieh are in 
the air, and through the soul being unencumbered 
become true prophets.’ ® ‘To those who wish fur- 
ther to pursue the study of medicine at this era, 
the edition of Aretzus by the Sydenham Society, 
and in a less degree that by Boerhaave (Lugd. Bat. 
1735), to whieh the references have here been 
made, may be recommended. 

As the general scienee of medicine and surgery 
of this period may be represented by Aretzus, so we 
have nearly a representation of its Materia Medica 
by Dioscorides. He too was of the same general 
region — a Cilieis st. lessons 
were probably learnt at Tarsus. His period is 
tinged by the same uncertainty as that of Are- 
tzus; but he has usually been assigned to the end 
of the 1st or beginning of the 2d eentury (see Dict. 
of Biog. and Mythol. s. v.). He was the first 
author of high mark who devoted his attention to 
Materia Medica. Indeed, this braneh of aneient 
seienece remained as he left it till the times of the 
Arabians; and these, though they enlarged the 
supply of drugs and pharmacy, yet eopy and repeat 
Dioseorides, as indeed Galen himself often does, on 
all common subject-matter. Above 90 minerals, 
700 plants, and 168 animal substanees, are said to 
be described in the researches of WDioscorides, dis- 
playing an industry and skill which has remained 
the marvel of all subsequent eommentators. Pliny, 
copious. rare, and curious as he is, yet for want of 
scientific medical knowledge, is little esteemed in 
this particular branch, save when he follows Dios- 


@ So Sir H. Halford renders it, Essay VI., in which 
oceur some valuable comments on the subject treated 
by Aretzus. 

+ Aret. de Sign. et Caus. Morb. Acut. ii. 4. 

¢ To the authorities there addueed may be added 
some remarks by Michel Lévy (Traité d’Hygreéne, 
206-7), who ascribes them to a plethorie state pro- 
ducing a congestion of the veins of the rectum, and 
followed by piles. Blood is discharged from them 
periodically or continuously ; thus the plethora is re- 
lieved, and henee the ancient opinion that hemorrhoids 
were beneficial. Sanguineous flux of the part may, 
however, arise from other causes than these varices — 
e. g. ulceration, cancer, etc., of rectum. Wunderbar 
(Bib.- Talm. Med. iii. 17 d) mentions a bloodless kind, 
distinguished by the Talmudists as even more danger- 
ous, and these he supposes meant in 1 Sam. v. To 


these is added (vi. 5, 11, 18) a mention of ὩΣ pep) 
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corides. The third volume of Paulus gin. (ed. 
Sydenham Soc.) contains a catalogue of medicines 
simple and compound, and the large proportion in 
which the authority of Dioseorides has eontributed 
to form it, will be manifest at the most cursory in- 
spection. ΤῸ abridge such a subject is impossible, 
and to transeribe it in the most meagre form would 
be far beyond the limits of this article, 

Before proceeding to the examination of diseases 
in detail, it 1uay be well to observe that the ques- 
tion of identity between any ancient malady known 
by description, and any modern one known by ex- 
perienee, is often doubtful. Some diseases, just as 
some plants and some animals, will exist almost 
anywhere; others can only be produeed within 
narrow limits depending on the eonditions of eli- 
mate, habit, ete.; and were only equal observation 
applied to the two, the hudbitat of a disease might 
be mapped as aecurately as that of a plant. It is 
also possible that some diseases once extensively 
prevalent, may run their course and die out, or 
oceur only casually; just as it seems certain that, 
sinee the Middle Ages, some maladies have been 
introdueed into Europe which were previously un- 
known (Biblioth. Script. Afed. Genev. 1731, 5. v.3 
Hippocrates, Celsns, Galen; Leclere’s History of 
Med. Par. 1723, transl. Lond. 1699; Freind’s /fis- 
tury of Med.). 

Kruptive diseases of the acute kind are more 
prevalent in the East than in eolder elimes. ‘They 
also run their course more rapidly ; 6. g. comuion 
iteh, whieh in Scotland remains for a longer time 
vesicular, becomes, in Syria, pustular as early sonie- 
times as the third day. ‘The origin of it is now 
supposed to be an acarus, but the parasite perishes 
when removed from the skin. Disease of various 
kinds is commonly regarded as a divine infliction, 
or denouneed as a penalty for transgression; ‘ the 
evil diseases of Eeypt’’ (perhaps in reference to 
some of the ten plagues) are especially so charae- 
terized (Gen. xx. 18; [ix. χύ. 90; [δν. χχυῖΐ. 10: 
Deut. vii. 15, xxviii. 60; 1 Cor. xi. 30); so the 
enlerods (see EMERops) ὁ of the Philistines (1 Sam. 
v. 6); the severe dysentery @ (2 Chr. xxi. 15, 19) of 
Jehoram, which was also epidemic [BLOoD, IssuE 
or; and FEvER], the peculiar symptom of whieh 
may perhaps have been prolapsus ani (Dr. Mason 
Good, i. 311-13, mentions a case of the entire colon 
exposed); or, perhaps, what is known as diarrhea 
tubularis, formed by the eoagulation of fibrine into 
a membrane discharged from the inner coat of the 
intestines, whieh takes the mould of the bowel, and 
is thus expelled (Kitto, 8. v. ἐς Diseases ’’); so the 


(A. V. “ mice’); but aceording to Lichtenstein (in 
Eichhorn’s Biblioth. vi. 407-66) a venomous solpuga is 
with some plausibility intended, so iarge, and so similar 
in form to a mouse, as to admit of its being denomi- 
nated by the same word. It is said to destroy and 
live upon seorpions, and to attack in the parts alluded 
to. ‘ihe reference given is Pliuy, 11. N. xxix. 4: but 
Pliny gives merely the name, “ solpuga: ” the rest of 
the statement finds no foundation in him. See below, 
p. 1867. Wunderbar (8tes Heft, p. 19) has another 
interpretation of the ‘ mice.”’ 

d See a singular quotation from the Talmud (Shad- 
bath, $2), coneerning the effeet of tenesmus on the 
sphineter, Wunderbar, Bib.- Tal. Med. 3tes Heft, p. 17. 
The Talmudists say that those who die of such sick- 
ness as Jehoram’s die painfully, but with full con- 
selousness. 
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sudden deaths of Er, Onan (Gen. xxxviii. 7, 10), 
the Egyptian first-born (fx. xi. 4, 5), Nabal, Bath- 
sheba’s son, and Jeroboam’s (1 Sam. xxv. 38; 2 
Sam. xii. 15; 1 K. xiv. 1, 5), are ascribed to action 
of Jehovah immediately, or throngh a prophet. 
Pestilence (Hab. iii. 5) attends his path (comp. 
2 Sam. xxiv. 15), and is innoxious to those whom 
He shelters (I’s. xci. 3-10). It is by Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and Amos associated (as historically in 2 
Sam. xxiv. 13) with “the sword’’ and “famine” 
emis, xy. 2, xxi. 7, 9, xxiv. 10, xxvii. 8, 13, 
5 ττῖχ. 17, 18, xxxii. 24, 36, xxxiv. 17, 
τ Ὁ. τἰϊ 17, 22, xliv. 13; Ez. v. 12, 17, vi. 
Π ΠΠΠ 10. xii. 16, xiv. 21, xxxiii, 27; Am. iv. 
G. 10). The sicknesses of the widow's son of 
Zarephath, of \baziah, Benhadad, the leprosy of 
Uzziah, the boil of Wezekiah, are also noticed as 
diseases sent by Jehovah, or in which He interposed, 
τ νη 17. 20; 2 K. i. 4, xx. 1. In 2 Sam. iii. 
29, disease is invoked as a curse, and in Solomon’s 
prayer, 1 K. viii. 37 (comp. 2 Chr. xx. 9), antici- 
pated as a chastisement. Job and his friends agree 
in ascribing his disease to divine infliction; but the 
latter urge his sins as the cause. So, conversely, 
the healing character of God is invoked or promised, 
Peele. Cli. 3; Jer. xxx. 17. Sutanic 
agency appears also as procuring disease, Job il. 7; 
Luke xiii. 11, 16. Diseases are also mentioned as 
ordinary calamities, e. g. the sickness of old age, 
headache (perhaps by sunstroke), as, that of the 
Shunanimite’s son, that of Elisha, and that of Beu- 
hadad, and that of Joram, Gen. xlviii. 1; 1 Sam. 
1) 2 Ὁ ivy. 20, yili. 7, 29, xiii. 14; 2 Chr. 
Xxli. 6. 

Among special diseases named in the O. Test. is 
ophthalmia (Gen. xxix. 17, DIY mon), which 


is perhaps more common in Syria and Egypt than 
anywhere else in the world; especially in the fig 
season,® the juice of the newly-ripe fruit having 
the power of giving it. }0 may occasion partial or 
total blindness (2 K. vi. 18). The eye-salve (κολ- 
λύριον, Rev. iii. 18; Hor. Sat. i.) was a remedy 
common to Orientals, Greeks, and Romans (see 
Ilippocr. κολλούριον: Celsus, vi. 8, de oculorun 
morbis, (2) de diversis collyrtis). Other discases 
are — barrenness of women, which mandrakes were 


α Comp. Hippoer. περὶ ὄψιος. a. ὀφθαλμίης τῆς ἐπε- 
τείου καὶ ἐνδημίου ξυμφέρει κάθαρσις κεφαλῆς καὶ τῆς 
κάτω κοιλίης. 

ὃ Possibly the pulmonary tuberculation of the West, 
which is not unknown in Syria, and common enough 


in Smyrna and iu Egypt. The word manmw is from 


a root meaning “ to waste away.” In Zech. xiv. 12a 
plague is described answering to this meaning — an 
intense emaciation or atrophy ; although no link of 
eausation is hinted at, such sometimes results from 
severe internal abscesses. 

¢ It should be noted that Hippocrates, in his 
Epidemics, makes mention of fevers attended with 
buboes, which affords presumption in favor of plague 
being not unknown. It is at any rate as old as the 
Ist century, A.D. See Littré’s Hippocrates, tom. it. | 
Ὁ. 585, and iii. p.5. The plague is referred to by | 
writers of the Ist eentury, namely, Poseidouius and | 
Rutus. 

d Their terns in the respective version3 are : — 


273, ψώρα ἀγρία. 
MDD, λειχήν, 


4 Or more probably blennorrhea (mucous discharge). 


scabies jugis. 


impetigo. 
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supposed to have the power of correcting (Gen. xx. 
18; comp. xii. 17, xxx. 1, 2, 14-16) — ἐς consump. 
tion,’’ ὃ and several, the names of which are derived 
from various words, signifying to burn or to be hot 
(Lev. xxvi. 16; Deut. xxviii. 22; see FEVER) ; 
compare the kinds of fever distinguished by Hip- 
pocrates as καῦσος and πῦρ. The “ burning boil,” 


or “of a boil” (Lev. xiii. 23, WT NAD, 


LXX. οὐλὴ τοῦ ἕλκους), is again merely marked 
by the notion of an effect resembling that of fire, 
like the Greek φλεγμονή, or our “carbuncle;”’ it 
may possibly find an equivalent in tbe Damascus 


boil of the present time. The «botch (]T1W) 
of Eeypt’’ (Deut. xxviii. 27) is so vague a term. as 
to yield a most uncertain sense; the plague, as 
known by its attendant bubo, has been suggested by 
Scheuchzer.¢ It is possible that the Alephanliasis 


Girecorum may be intended by 71 Ὁ), understood 


in the widest sense of a continued ulceration until 
the whole body, or the portion affected, may be 


regarded as one JWTW. Of this disease some 


further notice will be taken below; at present it is 
observable that the same word is used to express 
the boil’? of Ilezekiah. This was certainly ἃ 
single locally confined eruption, and was probably 
a carbuncle, one οἵ which may well be fatal, though 
a single “ boil’? in our sense of the word seldom 
isso. Dr. Mead supposes it to have been a fever 
terininating in an abscess. The diseases rendered 
“scab’?¢ and scurvy” in Lev. xxi. 20, xxil. 22, 
Deut. xxviii. 27, may be almost any skin disease, 
such as those known under the names of lepra, 
psoriasis, pityriasis, icthyosis, favus, or common 
itch. Some of these may be said to approach the 
type of leprosy [LErRosy] as laid down in Scrip- 
ture, although they do not appear to have involved 
cerenionial defilement, but only a blemish disquali- 
fying for the priestly office. The quality of being 
incurable is added as a special curse, for these dis- 
eases are not gencrally so, or at any rate are coimn- 
mon in milder forms. The “running of the reins” 
(Lev. xv. 2, 3, xxit. 4, marg.) may perbaps mean 
gonorrhea? If we compare Num. xxv. 1, xxxi. 
7 with Josh. xxii. 17, there is ground for thinking 


The existence of gororrhaa in early times— save in 
the mild form —has been much disputed. Michel 
Lévy (Traité d’ Hygiéne, p. 7) considers the affirmative 
as established by the above passage, and says of 
syphilis, ἢ Que pour notre part, nous n’‘avons jamais 
pu considérer comme une nouveauté du xv. siecle.’” 
Ile certainly gives some strong historical evidence 
against the view that it was introduced into France 
by Spanish troops under Gonzalvo de Cordova on their 
return from the New World, and so into the rest of 
Europe, where it was known as the morbus Gallreus, 
He adds, “ La syphilis est perdue confusément dans 
la pathologie ancienne par la diversité de ses symp- 
tomes et de ses altérations; leur interpretation col- 
lective, et leur redaction eu une seule unité morbide, 
a fait croire a lintroductiou d'une maladie nouvelle.” 
See also Freind’s History of Med., Dr. Mead, Michaelis, 
Reinhart (Dibelhrankhetten), Sehmidt (Biblischer Med.). 
and others. Wuuderbar (Brb.- Talim. Med. iii. 20, com- 
menting on Lev. xv., and comparing Mishna, Zabin, 
ii. 2, and Maimon. ad loc.) thinks that yororrheae 
benigna was in the mind of the latter writers. Dr. 
Adains, the editor of Paul. Egin. (Sydenh. Soc. ii. 14), 
considers syphilis a modified form of elephantiasis. 
For all ancient notices of the cognate diseases see that 
work, i. 593 foll. 
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that some disease of this class, derived from pol- 
ating sexual intercourse, remained among the 
people. The ‘issue’? of Lev. xv. 19, may be 
[BLoon, 1ssuE OF] the menorrhagia, the duration 
of which in the East is sometimes, when not checked 
hy remedies, for an indefinite period (Matt. ix. 20), 
or uterine hemorrhage from other causes. In Deut. 
xxviii. 35, is mentioned a disease attacking the 
“knees and legs,’’ consisting in a “sore botch 
which cannot be healed,’? but extended, in the 
sequel of the verse, from the “sole of the foot to 
the top of the head.”’ The latter part of the quo- 
tation would certainly accord with Llephantiasis 
Grecorum ; but this, if the whole verse be a mere 
continuation of one described malady, would be in 
contradiction to the fact that this disease com- 
mences in the face, not in the lower members. On 
the other hand, a disease which affects the knees 
and legs, or more commonly one of them only — its 
principal feature being intumescence, distorting and 
altering all the proportions — is by a mere accident 
of language known as [lephantiasis® trabum, 
Buenemia Tropica (Rayer, vol. iii. 820-841), or 
« Barbadoes leg,’ from being well known in that 
island. Supposing, however, that the affection of 
the knees and legs is something distinet, and that 
the latter part of the description applies to the 
Elephantiasis Greeorum,> the incurable and the 
all-pervading character of the malady are well ex- 
pressed by it. This disease is what now passes 
under the name of “ leprosy ’’ (Michaelis, iii. 259) 
— the lepers, e. y., of the huts near the Zion gate 
of modern Jerusalem are elephantisiacs.¢ It has 
been asserted that there are two kinds, one painful, 
the other painless; but as regards Syria and the 
East this is contradicted. There the parts affected 
are quite benumbed and lose sensation. It is classed 
asa tubercular disease, not contined to the skin, 
but pervading the tissues and destroying the bones. 
lt is not confined to any age or either sex. It first 
appears in general, but not always, about the face, 
as an indurated nodule (hence it is improperly 
called tubercular), which gradually enlarges, in- 
flames, and ulcerates. 
in the neck or arms. The ulcers will heal spon- 
taneously, but only after a long period, and after 
destroying a great deal of the neighboring parts. 
Ifa joint be attacked, the ulceration will go on till 
jis destrnction is complete, the joints of finger, toe, 
etc., dropping off one by one. Trightful dreams 
and fetid breath are symptoms. mentioned by some 
pathologists. More nodules will develope them- 


εἰ The Arabs call Elephantiasis Grecorum » >. 


(judham)= mutilation, from the gradual dropping off 
of the joints of the extremities. They give to E. 


Arabum the name of haadt ΖΓ, Di-w-fit= 


morbus elephas, from the leg when swelled resembling 
that ».f the animal ; but the latter disease is quite dis- 
tinct from the eer 

bh For its ancient description see Celsus, iii. 25, de 
Elephantiasi. Galen (de Arte Curatoria ad Glaucon, 
lib. ii. de Cancro et Eleph.) recommends viper’s flesh, 
gives anecdotes of cases, and adds that the disorder 
was common in Alexandria. In Hippocr. ( Prorrhetic. 
ii. ap. fin.) is mentioned ἡ νοῦσος ἡ φθινικὴ καλεομένη, 
butin the glossary of Galen is found, ἢ Φοινικίη νοῦσος" 
n κατὰ Φοινίκην καὶ κατὰ τὰ ἀνατολικὰ μέρη πλεονά- 
ζονσα. Δηλοῦσθαι δὲ κἀνταῦθα δοκεῖ ἡ ἐλεφαντίασις. 

¢ Sehilling de Lepra, Animadv. in Ousselium ad 
§ xix. says, ‘* persuasum habeo Jepram ab elephantiasi 
non differre nisi gradu ; ad § xxiii. he illustrates Num. 


Sometimes it commences. 
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selves; and, if the face be the chief seat of the dis- 
ease, it assumes a leonine@ aspect, loathsome and 
hideous; the skin becomes thick, rugose, and livid; 
the eyes are fierce and staring, and the hair gen- 
erally falls off from all the parts affected. When 
the throat is attacked the voice shares the affection, 
and sinks to a hoarse, husky whisper. These two 
symptoms are eminently characteristic. The patient 
will become bed-ridden, and, though a mass of 
bodily corruption, seem happy and contented with 
his sad condition, until sinking exhausted under 
the ravages of the disease, he is generally carried 
off, at least in Syria, by diarrhea. 11 is hereditary, 
and may be inoculated, but does not propagate 
itself by the closest contact : 6 e. g. two women in 
the aforesaid leper-huts remained nncontaminated 
though their husbands were both affected, and yet 
the children born to them were, like the fathers, 
elephantisiac, and became so in early life. On the 
children of diseased parents a watch for the ap- 
pearance of the malady is kept; but no one is afraid 
of infection, and the neighbors mix freely with 
them, though, like the lepers of the O. T., they 
live “in a several house.’’ It became first prev- 
alent in Europe during the crusades, and by their 
means was diffused, and the ambiguity of desig- 
nating it leprosy then originated, and has been 
generally since’ retained. Pliny (Nat. Hist. xxvi. 5) 
asserts that it was unknown in Italy till the time 
of Pompey the Great, when it was imported from 
Egypt, but soon became extinct (Paul. cEgin. ed. 
Sydenh.-Soe. ii. 6). It is, however, broadly dis- 
tingnished from the λέπρα, λεύκη, etc. of the 
Greeks by name and symptoms, no less than by 
coman medical aid even popular writers; comp. 
Lucretius, whose mention of it is the earliest — 
τ Est elephas morbus, qui propter flumina Nili, 

Gignitur Egypto in media, neque preeterea usquam.”’ 

It. is nearly extinct in Europe, save in Spain and 
Norway. A ease was seen lately in the Crimea, 
but may have been produced elsewhere. It prevails 
in ‘lurkey and the Greek Archipelago. One case, 
however, indigenous in England, is recorded 
amongst the medical fac-similes at Guy’s Hospital. 
In Granada it was generally fatal after eight or ten 
years, Whatever the treatment. 

This favors the correspondence of this disease 
with one of those evil diseases of Eeypt,/ possibly 
its ‘“* botch,”’ threatened Deut. xxviii. 27, 35. This 
‘‘ botch,’’ however, seems more probably to mean 
the foul ulcer mentioned by Aretzeus (de Sign. et 
Caus. Morb. Acut. i. 9), and called by him ἄφθα 


xii. 12, by his own experience, in dissecting ἃ woman 
dead in childbed, as follows: “ἢ Corrupti fetus dimidia 
pars iu utero adhue heerebat. Aperto utero tam im- 
manis spargebatur fetor, ut non solum omnes adstantes 
aufugerent,’’ ete. 116 thinks that the point of Moses’ 
simile is the il! odor, which he ascribes to lepers, 7. 6. 
elephantisiacs. 


αὶ TYence called also Leontiasis. Many have attrib- 
uted to these wretched creatures a libido tnexplebilis 
(see Proceedings of Med. and Chirurg. Soc. of London, 
Jan. 1860, iii. 164, from whieh some of the above re- 
marks are taken). This is denied by Dr. Robert Sim 
(from a close study of the disease in Jerusalem), save 
in so far as idleness and inactivity, with animal wants 
supplied, may conduce to it. 

e Jahn (Heb. Ant. Upham’s translation, 
denies this. 

J The editor of Paul. gin. (Sydenham Society, ii. 
14) is convinced that the syphilis of modern times is a 
modified form of the elephantiasis. 


p. 206) 
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or ἐσχάρη. He ascribes its frequency in Egypt 
to the mixed vegetable diet there followed, and to 
the use of the turbid water of the Nile, but adds 
that it is common in Coelo-Syria. The Talmud 
speaks of the Elephantiasis (Baba Kama, 80 ὁ.) as 
being “ moist without and dry within” (Wunder- 
bar, Biblisch-Talmudische Med. 3tes Heft, 10, 11). 
Advanced cases are said to have a cancerous aspect, 
and some © even class it as a form of cancer, a dis- 
ease dependent on faults of nutrition. It has been 
asserted that this, which is perhaps the most dread- 
ful disease of the East, was Jub’s malady. Origen, 
Hezxapla on Job ii. 7, mentions, that one of the 
Greek versions gives it, loc. cit., as the affliction 
which befell him. Wunderbar (ut sap. p. 10) sup- 
poses it to have been the Tyrian leprosy, resting 
chiefly on the itching ® implied, as he supposes, by 
Job ii. 7, 8. Schinidt (Biblischer Med. iv. 4) 
thinks the «sore boil ’’ may indicate some graver¢ 
disease, or concurrence of diseases. Lut there is 
no need to go beyond the statement of Scripture, 
which speaks not only of this ‘boil,”’ but of ‘skin 
loathsome and broken,’’ “ covered with worms and 
clods of dust;’* the second symptom is the result 
of the first, and the “‘worms’’ are probably the 
larvee of some fly, known so to infest and make its 
nidus in any wound or sore exposed to the air, and 
to increase rapidly in size. The ‘clods of dust ”’ 
would of course follow from his “ sitting in ashes.” 
The ‘breath strange to his wife,” if it be nota 
ficurative expression for her estrangement from 
him, may imply a fetor, which in such a state of 
body hardly requires explanation. The expression 
my “ bowels boiled” (xxx. 27) may refer to the 
burning sensation in the stomach and bowels, caused 
by acrid bile, which is common in ague. Aretzns 
(de Cur. Morb. Acut. ii. 3) has a similar expres- 
sion, θερμασίη τῶν σπλάγχνων οἵον ἀπὸ πυρός, 
as attending syncope. 

The “ scaring dreams ἢ and ‘terrifying visions ”’ 
are perhaps a mere symptom @ of the state of mind 
bewildered by unaccountable afHlictions. The in- 
tense emaciation was (xxxili. 21) perhaps the mere 
result of protracted sickness. 

The disease of king Antiochus (2 Macc. ix. 5-10, 
&e.) is that of a boil breeding worms (a/eus ver- 
minosum). So Sulla, Phereeydes, and Aleman the 
poet, are mentioned (Plut. vita Sulle) as similar 
cases. The examples of both the Herods (Jos. Ant. 
xvii. 6, ὃ 5, B. J. i. 33, § 5) may also be adduced, 
as that of Pheretime (Herod. iv. 205). ‘There is 
some doubt whether this disease be not allied to 
phthiriasis, in which lice are bred, and cause ulcers. 
This condition may originate either in a sore, or in 


@ Such is the opinion of Dr. Τὰ. Sim, expressed in a 
private letter to the writer. But see a letter of his to 
Med. Times and Gazette, April 14, 1860. 

6 The suppuration, etc., of ulcers, appears at least 
equally likely to be intended. 

¢ Ife refers to Hippocr. ZLib. de Med. tom. viii. 
μειζόνων ἐστι νοσημάτων. 

αἰ Wippocrates mentions, ii. 514, ed. Kiihn, Lips. 
1826, as a symptom of fever, that the patient doBéerar 
ἀπὸ ἐνυπνίων. See also i. 592, περὶ ἱερῆς νόσον. «-. 
δείματα νυκτὸς καὶ φοβοι. 

3 Rayer, vol. iii. SU8-819, gives a list of parasites, 
niost of them in the skin. This * Guinea-worm,”’ it 
uppears, is also found in Arabia Petraea, on the coasts 
of the Caspian and Persian Gulf, on the Ganges, in 
Upper Egypt and Abyssinia (7b. 814). Dr. Mead refers 
Herod’s disease to ἐντοζῶα,. or intestinal worms. 
Shapter, without due foundation, objects that the 
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a morbid habit of body brought on by uncleanli- 
hess, suppressed perspiration, or neglect; but the 
vermination, if it did not cominence in a sore, 
would produce one. Dr. Mason Good (iv. 504-6), 
speaking of μάλις, μαλιασμός = cutaneous ver- 
mination, mentions a case in the Westmiuster In- 
firmary, and an opinion that universal phthiriasis 
was no unfrequent disease among the ancients; be 
also states (p. 500) that in gangrenous ulcers, es- 
pecially in warm climates, innumerable grubs or 
maggots will appear alniost every morning. The 
camel, and other creatures, are known to be the 
habitat of similar parasites. ‘There are also cases 
of vermination without any wound or faulty out- 
ward state, such as the Vena J/edinensis, known 
in Africa as the Guinea-worm,? of which Galen 
had heard only, breeding under the skin and need- 
ing to be drawn out carefully by a needle, lest it 
break, when great soreness and suppuration succeed 
(Freind, fist. of Med. i. 49 ; De Mandelslo’s T’rav- 
els, p.4; and Paul. degin. t. iv. Sydenh. Soc. ed.). 

In Deut. xxviii. 65, it is possible that a palpita- 
tion of the heart is intended to he spoken of (comp. 
Gen. xlv. 30). In Mark ix. 17 (compare Luke ix. 
38) we have an apparent case of epilepsy, shown 
especially in the foaming, falling, wallowing, and 
similar violent symptoms mentioned; this might 
easily be a form of demoniacal manifestatiou. The 
case of extreme hunger recorded 1 Sam. xiv. was 
mnerely the result of exhaustive fatigue; but it is 
remarkable that the Bulimia of which Xenophon 
speaks (nab. iv. 5, 7) was remedied by an appli- 
cation in which “honey’’ (comp. 1 Sam. xiv. 27) 
was the chief ingredient. 

Besides the common injuries of wounding, bruis- 
ing, striking out eye, tooth, ete., we have in Ex. 
xxi. 22, the case of miscarriage produced by a blow, 
push, etc., damaging the fetus. 

The plague of “ boils and blains’’ is 2o0¢ said to 
have been fatal to man, as the murrain preceding 
was to cattle; this alone would seem to contradict 
the notion of Shapter (edie. Sacer. p. 113), that 
the disorder in question was smallpox,” which, 
wherever it has appeared, until mitigated by yac- 
cination, has been fatal to a great part, perhaps ἃ 
majority of those seized. The smallpox also gen- 
erally takes some days to pronounce and mature, 
which seems opposed to the Mosaic account. The 
expression of Ex. ix. 10, a “boil” 9 flourishing, or 
ebullient with blains, may perhaps be a disease 
analogous to phlermonous erysipelas, or even com- 
mon erysipelas, which is often accompanied by 
vesications such as the word “ blains’’ might fitly 
describe.” 


word in that case should have been not σκώληξ, but 
εὐλή (Medica Sacra, p. 188). 

J It has been much debated whether the smallpox 
be an ancient disease. On the whole, perhaps, the 
argumeuts in favor of its not being such predominate, 
chiefly ou account of the strongly marked character 
of the symptoms, which makes the negative argument 
of unusual weight. 


9 TTD OAYVaYIS PW. 


hk This is Dr. Robert Sim's opinion. On comparing, 
however, the means used to produce the disorder (Ex. 
ix. 8), an analogy is perceptible to what is called 
* bricklayer’s itch,’ and therefore to leprosy. [ΠῈΡ- 
Rosy.) <A disease involving a white spot breaking forth 
from a boil related to leprosy, and clean or unclear 
according to symptoms specified, occurs under the 
general locus of leprosy (Ley. xiii. 18-23). 
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The + withered hand” of Jeroboain (1 K. xiii. 
4-6), and of the man Matt. xii. 10-13 (comp. Luke 
vi. 10), is such an effect as is known to follow from 
the obliteration of the main artery of any member, 
or from paralysis of the principal nerve, either 
through disease or through injury. A case with a 

symptom exactly parallel to that of JeroLoam is 
mentioned in the life of Gabriel, an Arab physician. 
It was that of ἃ woman whose hand had become 
rigid in the act of swinging, and remained in the 
extended posture. The most remarkable feature in 
the case, as related, is the remedy, which consisted 
in alarm acting on the nerves, inducing a sudden 
and spontaneous effort to use the limb — an effort 
which. like that of the dumb son of Croesus (Herod. 
j. 85), was paradoxically successful. The case of 
the widow's son restored by Elisha (2 K. iv. 19) 
was probably one of sunstroke. 

The disease of Asa ‘“ Ἢ his feet’? (Schmidt, 
Biblischer’ Med. iii. 5, § 2), which attacked him 
in his old age {1 K. xv. 23; 2 Chr. xvi. 12) and 
became exceeding great, may have been either 
adem«, swelling, or pod gra, gout. The former 
is common in aged persons, in whom, owing to the 
difticulty of the return upwards of thre sluggish 
blood, its watery part stays in the feet. The latter, 
though rare in the East at present, is mentioned 
by the Talmudists (Svtak, 10 a, and Sanhedrin, 
48 4), and there is no reason why it may not have 
been known in Asa's time. It oceurs in Hippoer. 
Aphor. vi., Prognost. 15; Celsus, iv. 24; Aretzeus, 
Morb. Chron. ii. 12, and other ancient writers.® 

In 1 Mace. vi. 8, occurs a mention of ‘ sickness 
of grief; δ in Eeclus. xxxvii. 30, of sickness caused 
by excess, which require only a passing u:ention. 
The disease of Nebuchadnezzar has been viewed by 
Jahn as a mental and purely subjective malady. 
It is not easy to sce how this satisfies the plain 
emphatic statement of Dan. iv. 33, which seems to 
include, it is true, mental derangement, but to 
assert a degraded bodily state ¢ to some extent, and 
a corresponding change of habits. We may regard 
it as Mead (Med. δον. vii.), following Lurton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy, does, as a species of the 
melancholy known as Ly canthropia d (Paulus gin. 
iii. 16; wlrteenna, iii. 1, 5,22). Persons so affected 
wander like wolves in sepulchres by night, and 
imitate the howling of a wolf or a dog. Turther, 
there are well-attested accounts of wild or half- wild 
human creatures, of either sex, who have lived as 
beasts, losing human consciousness, and acquiring 
a superhuman ferocity, activity, and swiftness. 
Either the lycanthropie patients or these latter may 
furnish a partial analogy to Nebuchadnezzar, in 
regard to the various points ot’ modified outward 
appearance and habits ascribed to him. Nor would 


a Inter jaetandum se funibus .. . remansit illa 
(manus) extensa, ita ut retrahere ipsam nequiret 
(Freind’s Hist. Med. ii. Append. p. 2). 

δ Seneca mentions it (£yist. 95) as an extreme note 
of the female depravity current in his own time, that 
even the female sex was become lable to gout. 

ς 'The ‘ eagles’ feathers ὁ and “ birds’ elaws ” are 
probably used only in illustration, not necessarily as 
deseribing a new type to whieh the hair, ete., ap- 
proximated. Comp. the simile of Ps. ciii. 5, and that 
of 2K. v. 14. 

ἃ Comp. Virg. Bucol. viii. 97:— 

“Sape lupum fieri et se condere silvis.” 
ὁ The Targ. of Jonathan renders the Heb. NES ΓΝ 


1 Sam. x. 10, by “he was mad or insane” (Jahn, 
U pham’s ἘΠΕῚ. 212-18). 
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it seem impossible that a sustained lycanthropia 
might prodnee this latter condition. 

Here should be noticed the mental malady of 
Saul.¢ [115 melancholy seems to have had its origin 
in his sin; it was therefore grounded in his moral 
nature, but extended its effects, us commonly, to 
the intellectual. The “evil spirit from God,” 
whatever it mean, was no part of the medical 
features of his case, and may therefore be excluded 
from the present notice. Music, which soothed 
him for a while, has entered largely into the milder 
modern treatment of lunacy. 

The palsy meets us in the N. T. only, and in 
features too familiar to need special remark. The 
words » grievously tormented ᾽" (Matt. viii. 6) have 
been commented on by Baier (de Paral. 32), to 
the effect that examples of acutely painful paralysis 
are not wanting in modern pathology, e. g. when 
paralysis is complicated with neuralgia. But if 
this statement be viewed with doubt, we might 
understand the Greek expression (βασανιζόμενος) 
as used of paralysis agitans, or even of chorea’ (St. 
Vitus’ dance), in both of which the patient, bemg 
never still for a moment save when asleep, might 
well be so described. The woman’s case who was 
‘bowed tovether"’ by ‘+a spirit of infirmity,” may 
probably have been paralytic (Luke xiii 
the dorsal muscles were atfected, those of the chest 
and abdomen, from want of resistance, would un- 
dergo contraction, and thus cause the patient to 
suffer as described. 

Gangrene (yayypaiva, Celsus, vii. 33, de ὁ gan- 
grend), or mortification in its various ΕΒ is a 
totally ditterent disorder from the “ canker ’’ of the 
A. V. in 2 Tim. ii. 17. Both gangrene and cancer 
were common in all the countries familiar to the 
Scriptural writers, and neither differs from the mod- 
ern disease of the same name (Dr. M. Good, ii. 
669, &c., and 579, &c.). 

In Is. xxvi. 18; Ps. vii. 14, there seems an allu- 
sion to false conception, in which, though attended 
by pains of quasi-labor and other ordinary symp- 
toms, the womb bas been found unimpregnated, 
and no delivery has followed. The medical term 
(Dr. M. Good, iv. 188) ἐμπνευμάτωσι:; mola ven- 
tusa, suggests the Scriptural language, ‘“ we have as 
it were brought forth wind;’’ the whole passage is 
figurative for disappointment after great effort.9 

Poison, as a means of destroying life, hardly oc- 
curs in the Bible, save as applied to arrows (Job vi. 
4). In Zech. xii. 2, the marg. gives “ poison ”’ as 
an alternative rendering ,which does not seem pref- 
erable; intoxication being probably meant. In the 
annals of the Herods poisons occur as the resource 
of stealthy murder.” 


J Jahn (Upham’s transl. 232) suggests that eramp, 
twisting the limb round as if in torture, may have 
been intended. This suits βασανιζόμενος, nO doubt, 
but not napadutixos. 

2 For an aceount of the complaint, see Paul £gin., 
ed. Syd. Soc. i. p. 6382. 

kh In Chwolson’s Ueberreste εἰ. Altbab. Literatur, I 
129, Ibn Wahschijjah’s treatise on poisons contains 
referenees to several older writings by authors of other 
nations on that subject. His commentater, Jarbaga, 
treits of the existence and effects of poisons and anti- 
dotes. and in an independent work of his own thus 
classifies the subject: (1) of poisons which kill at 
sight (wenn sie man nur ansieht); (2) of those which 
kill through sound (Schall oder Laut); (8) of those 
which kill by smelling; (4) of those which kill by 
reaching the interior of the body; (5) of those which 
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The bite or sting of venomous beasts can hardly 
be treated as a disease; but in connection with the 
“ fiery (ὦ. 6. venomous) serpents’? of Num. xxi. 6, 
and the deliverance from death of those bitten, it 
deserves a notice. Even the Talmud acknowledges 
that the healing power lay not in the brazen ser- 
pent itself, but “as soon as they feared the Most 
High, and uplifted their hearts to their Heavenly 
Father, they were healed, and in default of this were 
brought to nought.’”” Thus the brazen figure was 
symbolical only; or, according to the lovers of 
purely natural explanation, was the stage-trick to 
cover a false miracle. It was customary to conse- 
erate the image of the affliction, either in its cause 
or in its effect, as in the golden emerods, golden 
mice, of 1 Sam. vi. 4, 8, and in the ex-yotos com- 
mon in Egypt even before the exodus; and these 
may be compared with this setting up of the brazen 
serpent. Thus we have in it only an instance of 
the current custom, fanciful or superstitious, being 
sublimed to a higher purpose. __ 

The bite of a white she-mule, perhaps in the rut- 
ting season, is according to the Talmudists fatal; 
and they also mention that of a inad dog, with cer- 
tain symptoms by which to discern his state 
(Wunderbar, wt sup. 21). The scorpiori and centi- 
pede are natives of the Levant (Rev. ix. 5, 10), and, 
with a large variety of serpents, swarm there. To 
these, according to. Lichtenstein, should be added 
a venomous solpuga,® or large spider, similar to the 
Calabrian Tarantula; but the passage in Pliny ὃ ad- 
duced (//, .V. xxix. 29), gives no satisfactory ground 
for the theory based upon it, that its bite was the 
cause of the emerods.¢ It is, however, remarkable 
that Pliny mentions with some fullness, a mes arcn- 
eus — not a spider resembling a mouse, but a mouse 
resembling a spider — the shrew-mouse, and called 
araneus, Isidorus“ says from this resemblance, or 
from its eating spiders. Its bite was venomous, 
caused mortification of the part, and a spreading ul- 
cer attended with inward griping pains, and when 
crushed on the wound was its own best antidote.¢ 

The disease of old age has acquired a place in 
Biblical nosology chiefly owing to the elegant alle- 
gory into which “ The Preacher’’ throws the sue- 
cessive tokeus of the ravage of time on man ([cel. 
xii.). The symptoms enumerated have each their 
significance for the physician, for, though his art 
ean do little to arrest them, they yet mark an 


kill by contact, with special mention of the poisoning 
of garments. 

@ Comp. Lucan, Prarsalia,ix. 837-8: © Quis calcare 
tuas timeat solpuga latebras,” etc. 

ὃ His words are: ‘' Est et formicarum genus vene- 
natum, non ferein Italia: solpugas Cicero appellat .” 

¢ He says that tbe solpuga causes such swellings on 
the parts of the female camel, and that they are called 


by the same word in Arabic as the Heb. moby, 


which simply means ‘swellings.’ fe supposes the 
men might have been “ἡ versetzt hei der Befriedigung 
natirlicher Bedurfnisse.”” He seems not to have given 
due weight to the expression of 1 Sam. vi. 5, “ mice 
which mar the land,” which seems to distinguish the 
land ” from the people iu a way fatal to the inge- 
nious notion he supports. For the multiplication of 
these and similar creatures to an extraordinary anid 
fata] degree, comp Varro, Fragm. ap. fin. “© M. Varro 
autor est, a cuniculs suffossuin in Hispania oppidum, 
a talpis in Thessalia, ab ranis civitatem in Gallia pul- 
sam, ab locustis in Atrica, ex Gyaro Cycladum insula 
incolas a muribus fugatos.” 

@ His words are: Mus araneus cujus morsu aranea 


y 
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altered condition calling for a treatment of its own. 
“The Preacher’ divides the sum of human ex- 
istence into that period which involves every 
mode of growth, and that which involves every 
mode of decline. The first reaches from the point 
of birth or even of generation, onwards to the 
attainwent of the “vrand climacteric,’ and the 
second from that epoch backwards through a cor- 
responding period of decline till the point of disso- 
lution is reached.” ‘This latter course is marked ir 
metaphor by the darkening of the great lights of 
nature, and the ensuing season of lite is coumpared 
to the broken weather of the wet season, setting in 
when summer is gone, when after every shower 
fresh clouds are in the sky, as contrasted with the 
showers of other seasons, which pass away into 
clearness. Such le means are the ailments and 
troubles of declining age, as compared with those 
of advancing life. The “keepers of the house" 
are perhaps the ribs which support the frame, or 
the arms and shoulders which enwrap and protect 
it. Their “ trembling,” especially that of the arms, 
etc., is a sure sign of vigor past. The “strong 
inen ’’ are its supporters, the lower limbs ‘ bowing 
themselves ’* under the weight they once so lightly 
bore. The “grinding ’’ hardly needs to be ex- 
plained of the teeth now become ‘few.’ The 
‘‘lookers from the windows“ are the pupils of the 
eyes, now ‘“ darkened,’’ as Isaac’s were, and Eli's; 
‘and Moses, though spared the dimness, was yet in 
that very exemption a marvel (Gen. xxvil., comp. 
siviil. 10; 1 Sam. iv. 15; Deut. xxxiv. 7). The 
‘doors shut ’* represent the dullness of those other 
senses whieh are the portals of knowledge; thus 
the taste and smell, as in the case of Barzillai, be- 
come impaired, aud the ears stopped against sound. 


| the “rising up at the voice of a bird’’ portrays 
ithe light, socn-fleeting, easily-broken slumber of the 
aged man; or possibly, and more literally, actual 
waking in the early morning, when first the cock 
crows, may be intended. The “daughters of 
music brought low,’ suggest the 


— “ Big manly voice 
Now turn‘d again to childish treble ;” 


and also, as illustrated again by Barzillai, the failure 
in the discernment and the utterance of musical 
notes. The fears of old age are next noticed: 
« They shall be afraid of that which is high ;” 9 an 


moritur est in Sardinia animal perexiguum aranes 
forma que solifuga dicitur, eo quod diem fugiat ” 
(Orrg. xii. 3). 

e As regards the scorpion, this belief and practice 
still prevails in Palestine. Pliny says (11. N. xxix. 
27). atter prescribing the ashes of a ram’s hoof, young 
of a weasel, etc., ‘si Jumenta momorderit mus (ἰ. e. 
aranens) receus cum sale imponitur, aut fel vespertil- 
ionis ex aceto. Et ipse mns araneus contra se remedio 
est divulsus et impositus,”’ ete. In cold climates, it 
seems, the venom of the shrew-mouse is not percep- 
tible. 


J These are respectively called the art ws 


and the ΓΤ ΣΤ ὩΣ of the Rabbins (Wunderbar, 


Ztes Heft). The same idea appears in Soph. Trachin. 

g Or, even more siniply, these words may be under- 
stood as meaning that old men have neither vigor nor 
breath for going up hills, mountains, or anything else 


that is “high; ?? nay, for them the plain, even road 
has its terrors— they walk timidly and cautiously 
even along that. 
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obscure expression, perhaps, for what are popularly 
ealled “‘nervous’’ terrors, exaggerating and mag- 
nifying ev ery object of «ularm, and “ making, 
as the : saying is, ‘+ mountains of molehills.” «- Fear 
in the way '’¢ is at first less obvious; but we ob- 

serve that nothing unnerves and agitates an old 
person inore than the prospect of a long journey. 

Thus regarded, it becomes a fine and subtile touch 
in the description of decrepitude. All readiness to 
haste is arrested, and a numb despondency suceeeds. 
The “flourishing” of ‘the almond-tree ἢ is still 
more obscure; but we observe this tree in Palestine 
blossoming when others show no sign of vegetation, 
and when it is dead winter all around — no ill type, 
perhaps, of the old man who has survived his own 
contemporaries and many of his juniors.2>  Youth- 
ful lusts die out, and their organs, of whieh “ the 
srasshopper ’’?° is perhaps a figufe, are relaxed. 
The ‘+ silver cord’? may be that of nervous sensa- 
tion,@ or motion, or even the spinal marrow itself. 
Perhaps some ineapacity of retention may be signi- 
fied by the “golden bow] broken; ”’ the “ piteher 
broken at the well’? suggests some vital supply 
stopping at the usual source — derangement per- 
haps of the digestion or of the respiration; the 
‘wheel shivered at the cistern,’ conveys, through 
the image of the water-lifting process familiar in 
irrigation, the notion of the blood, pumped, as it 
were, through the vessels, and fertilizing the whole 
system; for ‘the blood is the life.” 

This careful register of the tokens of decline 
might lead us to expect great care for the preserva- 
tion of health and strength; and this indeed is 
found to mark the Mosaic system, in the regulations 
coneerning diet, 6 the ‘divers washings,”’ and the 
pollution imputed to a corpse — nay, even in cir- 
cumeision itself. These served not only the cere- 
monial purpose of imparting self-conseiousness to 
the Hebrew, and keeping him distinct from alien 
admixture, but had a sanitary aspect of rare wis- 
dom, when we regard the country, the climate, and 
the age. The laws of diet had the effect of tempering 
by a just admixture of the organic substanees of the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms the regimen of He- 
brew families, and thus providing for the vigor of 
future ages, as well as checking the stimulus whieh 
the predominant use of animal food gives to the 
passions. To these effeets may be aseribed the 
immunity often enjoyed by the Hebrew race.” 
amidst epidemics devastating the countries of their 
sojourn. The best and often the sole possible exer- 
cise of medicine is to prevent disease. Moses could 
not levislate for cure, but his rules did for the 
great mass of the people what no therapeutics how- 
ever consummate could do, —they gave the best 
security for the public health by provisions incor- 


a Compare also perhaps the dictum of the slothful 
man, Proy. xxii. 13, ‘There is a lion in the way.” 
b In the same strain Juvena) (Sat. x. 243-5) says: 
*Iiac data pana diu viventibus, ut renovata 
Semper clade domus, multis in luctibus inque 
Perpetuo merore et nigra veste senescant.” 
ς Dr. Mead (Med. Sacr. vii.) thinks that the sero- 
tum, swoln by a rupture, is perhaps meant to be typ- 
ified hy the shape of the grasshopper. He renders the 


Hebrew aon Sano after the LXX. 
χύνθη ἢ ἀκρίς, Vulg. impinguabitur locusta. 
Hor aes, ii. xi. 7. 8. 

d We find hints of the nerves proceeding in pairs 
trom the brain, both in the Talmudical writers and in 
Areteus. See below in the text. 


> 
επα- 


Comp. 
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porated in the public economy. Whether we re- 
gard the laws which secluded the leper, as designed 
to prevent infeetion or repress the dread of it, their 
wisdom is nearly equal, for of all terrors the imagin- 
ary are the most terrible. The laws restricting mar- 
riage have in general a similar tendency, degeneracy 
being the penalty of a departure from those whieh 
forbid commixture of near kin. Michel Lévy re- 
marks on the salubrious tendency of the law of 
marital separation (Lev. xv.) imposed (Lévy, Traité 
d'IIygiene, p. 8). The precept also concerning 
purity on the necessary oecasions in a desert en- 
eampment (Deut. xxiii. 12-14), enjoining the re- 
turn of the elements of productiveness to the soil, 
would probably become the basis of the municipal 
regulations having for their object a similar purity 
in towns. The consequences of its neglect in such 
encampments is shown by an example quoted by 
Michel Lévy, as mentioned by M. de Lamartine 
(ib. 8,9). Length of life was regarded as a mark 
of divine favor, and the divine legislator had pointed 
out the means of ordinarily insuring a fuller mea- 
sure of it to the people at large than eould, accord- 
ing to physieal laws, otherwise be hoped for. Per- 
haps the extraordinary means taken to prolong vital- 
ity may be referred to this souree (1 K. i. 2), and 
there is no reason why the vase of David should be 
deemed a singular ene. We may also eompare the 
apparent influence of vital warmth enhanced toa 
miraculous degree, but having, perhaps, a physical 
law as its basis, in the cases of Elijah, Elisha, and 
the sons of the widow of Zarephath, and the 
Shunammite. Wunderbar 9 has collected several 
examples of such influence similarly exerted, which 
however he seems to exaggerate to an absurd pitch. 
Yet it would seem not against analogy to suppose, 
that, as pernicious exhalations, miasmata, etc., may 
pass from the sick and affect the healthy. so there 
should be a reeiprocal action in favor of health. 
The climate of Palestine afforded a great range of 
temperature within a narrow compass, — 6. g. ἃ long 
sea-coast, a long deep valley (that of the Jordan), 
a broad flat plain (Esdraelon), a large portion of 
table-laud (Judah and Ephraim), and the higher 
elevations of Carmel, Tabor, the lesser and greater 
Hermon, ete. Thus it partakes of nearly all sup- 
portable climates.” In Oetober its raimy season 
begins with moist westerly winds. In November 
the trees are bare. In Deeember snow and ice are 
often found, but never lie long, and only during the 
north wind’s prevalence. The cold disappears at 
the end of February, and the “ latter rain ’’ setsin, 
lasting through March to the middle of April, when 
thuuder-stornis are common, torrents swell, and the 
heat rises in the low grounds. At the end of April 
the hot season begins, but preserves moderation till 


e Miehel Lévy quotes Hallé as acknowledging the 
sulutary. charaeter of the prohibition to eat pork, which 
he says is © sujet ἃ une altération dn tissu graisseux 
trés analogne ἃ la degenérescence léprense.”’ 

Jf This was said of the Jews in London during the 
cholera attack of 1849. 

g Biblisch- Talmud. Med. 2tes Heft, 1. Ὁ. pp. 15-17. 
He speaks of the result ensuing from shaking hands 
with one’s friends, etc. 

hk The possession of an abind ΣΝ of salt tended to 
banish much disease (Ps. )x. (title); 2 Sam. viii. 18; 1 
Chr. xviii. 12). Salt-pits (Zeph. ii. 9) are still dug ‘by 
the Arabs on the shore of the Dead Sea. For the use 
of salt to a new-born infant, Ez. xvi. 4, comp. Galen 
de Sanit. lib. i. cap. 7 
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June, thence till September becomes extreme; and 
during all this period rain seldom occurs, but often 
heavy dews prevail. In September it commences 
to be cool, first at night, and sometimes the rain 
begins to fall at the end of it. ‘The migration with 
the season from an inland to a sea-coast position, 
from low to high ground, etc., was a point of social 
development never systematically reached during 
the Scriptural history of Palestime. But men in- 
habiting the same regions for centuries could hardly 
fail to notice the connection hetween the air and 
moisture of a place and human health, and those 
favored by circumstances would certainly turn their 
knowledge to account. ‘The Talmudists speak of 
the north wind as preservative of life, and the south 
aud east winds as exhaustive, but the south as the 
most insupportable of all, coming hot and dry from 
the deserts, producing abortion, tainting the babe 
yet unborn, and corroding the pearls in the sea. 
Further, they dissuade from performing circumcis- 
ion or venesection during its prevalence (Jebamoth, 
72 a, ap. Wunderbar, 2tes Heft, ii. A.). It is 
stated that ‘‘the marriage-bed placed between north 
and south will be blessed with male issue” 
(Berachoth, 14, 7b.), which may, Wunderbar thinks, 
be interpreted of the temperature when moderate, 
and in neither extreme (which these winds respect- 
ively represent), as most favoring fecundity. If the 
fact be so, it is more probably related to the phe- 
nomena of magnetism, in connection with which 
the same theory has been lately revived. A num- 
ber of precepts are given by the same authorities 
in reference to health, 6. g. eating slowly, not con- 
tracting a sedentary habit, regularity in natural 
operations, cheerfulness of teniperament, due sleep 
(especially early morning sleep is recommended), 
but not somnolence by day (Wunderbar, wt sup.). 
The rite of circumcision, besides its special sur- 
gical operation, deserves some notice in connection 
with the general question of the health, longevity, 
and fecundity of the race with whose history it is 
identified. Besides being a mark of the covenant 
and a symbol of purity, it was perhaps also a pro- 
test against the phallus-worship, which has a re- 
mote antiquity in the corruption of mankind, and 
of which we have some trace in the Egyptian myth 
of Osiris. [t has been asserted also (Wunderbar, 
3tes Heft, p. 25), that it distinctly contributed to 
increase the fruitfulness of the race, and to check 
inordinate desires in the individual. [08 beneficial 
effects in such a climate ay that of Egypt and Syria, 
as tending to promote cleanliness, to prevent or re- 
᾿ dyce irritation, and thereby to stop the way against 
various disorders, have been the subject of comment 
to various writers on hygiene.* In particular a 
troublesome and sometimes fatal kind of boil ( phy- 


@ See some remarks in Michel Lévy, Traité αὐ Hy- 
gtéene, Paris, 1850: “ Rien de plus rebutant que cette 
sorte de malpropreté, rien de plus favorable au devel- 
oppement des accidents syphilitiques."? Circumcision 
is said to be also practiced auiong the natives of Mad- 
agasear, “ qui ne paraissent avoir aucune notion du 
Judaisme ni du Mahométisme”’ (p. 11, note). 

ὃ There is a good modern account of cireunicision 
in the Dublin Medical Press, May 19, 1858, by Dr. 
Joseph Hirschfeld (from O6cstereich. Zeitschrift). 


¢ Known as the mje, a word meaning * cut.” 
d Called the YYND, from YD, ‘to expose.” 


6 Ualled Meziza, from Vesa, “to suek.” This 
counteracted a tendency to inflammation. 
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mosis and paraphymosis) is mentioned as occurring 
commonly in those regions, but only to the uncir- 
cumcised. [ is stated by Josephus (Cont. Ap. ii. 
13) that Apion, against whom he wrote, having at 
first derided circumcision, was circumcised of ne 
cessity by reason of such a boil, of which, after 
suffering great pain, he died. Philo also appears 
to speak of the same benefit when he speaks of the 
‘anthrax " infesting those who retain the foreskin. 
Medical authorities have also stated that the ca- 
pacity of imbibing syphilitic virus is less, and 
that this has been proved experimentally by com- 
paring Jewish with other, e. g. Christian popula- 
tions (Wunderbar, 3tes Heft, p. 27). The opera- 
tion itself © consisted of originally a mere ¢ incision ; 
to which a further strippiny @ off the skin from the 
part, and a custom of sucking ¢ the blood from the 
wound was in a later period added, owing to the 
attempts of Jews of the Maccabean period, and 
later (1 Mace. i. 15; Joseph. Ant. xii. 5, ὃ 1: 
comp. 1 Cor. vii. 18) to cultivate heathen practices. 
[Crrcumcision.] The reduction of the remain- 
ing portion of the preputium after the more simple 
operation, so as to cover what it had exposed, 
known as epispasmus, accomplished by the elasticity 
of the skin itself, was what this anti-Judaic prac- 
tice sought to effect, and what the later, more com- 
plicated and severe, operation frustrated. To these 
were subjoined the use of the warm-bath, before 
and after the operation, pounded cummin as a styp- 
tic, and a mixture of wine and oil to heal the 
wound. It is remarkable that the tightly swathed 
rollers which formed the first covering of the new- 
born child (Luke ii. 7) are still retained among 
modern Jews at the circumcision of a child, effec- 
tually preventing any movement of the body or 
limbs (Wunderbar,” p. 29). No surgical operation 
beyond this finds a place in Holy Scripture, unless 
indeed that adverted to under the article Eunuch. 
[Eunucu.] The Talmudists speak of two opera- 


tions to assist birth, one known as TTY) 


i laa (gastrotomiu), and intended to assist 
parturition, not necessarily fatal to the mother; 


the other known as JUIIT SVP (hysteroto- 


mia, sectio cesarea), which was seldom practiced 
save in the case of death in the crisis of labor, or 
if attempted on the living, was either fatal, or at 
least destructive of the powers of maternity. An 
operation is also mentioned by the same author- 
ities haying for its object the extraction piecemeal 
of an otherwise inextricable foetus (ibid. pp. 53, 
&e.). Wunderbar enumerates from the Mishna 
and Talmud fifty-six surgical instruments or pieces 
of apparatus; of these, however, the following only 
are at all alluded to in Scripture. A cutting in- 


J This writer gives a full account of the entire 
process as now in practiee, with illustrations from: the 
Turkish mode of operating, gathered, it seems, from 
« fragment of a rare work on the healing art by an 
anonynious Turkish author of the 16th century, in 
the public library at Leipsic. The Persians, Tartars, 
etc., have furnished him with further illustrations. 

9 Yet it by no means follows that the rest were not 
known in Scriptural times, “it being a well-known 
fact in the history of inventions that many useful dis- 
coveries have long been Kept as family secrets... Thus 
an obstetrical forceps was fonnd in a house excavated 
at Pompeii, though the Grecks and Romans, so far as 
their medical works show, were unacquaiuted with 
the instrument (Ραμ. ‘Eg. i. 652, ed. Sydenham Soc. ). 
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strument, called ΠΣ, supposed a “sharp stone ἢ" 
(Ex. iv. 25). Such was probably the Ethiopian 
stone’? mentioned by Herodotus (ii. 86), and Pliny 
speaks of what he calls Testa samia, as a sim- 
ilar implement. Zipporah seems to have caught 
up the first instrument which came to hand in her 
apprehension for the life of her husband. The 


“ knife’? (ΘΝ) of Josh. v. 2 was probably ἃ 
more refined instrument for the same purpose. An 


“awl” (YVAN) is mentioned (Ex. xxi. 6) as 


used to bore through the ear of the bondman who 
refused release, and is supposed to have been a sur- 
gical instrument. 


A seat of delivery called in Scripture ΣΝ, 


Ex. i. 16, hy the Talmudists T2W (comp. 2 Kk. 


xix. 3), ‘the stools;’’? but some haye doubted 
whether the word used by Moses does not mean 
rather the uterus itself as that which moulds @ and 
shapes the infant. Delivery upon a seat or, stool 
is, however, a common practice in France at this 
day, and also in Palestine. 

The “roller to bind” of Ez. xxx. 21 was fora 
broken limb, as still used. Similar bands wound 
with the most precise accuracy involve the mum- 
mies. 


A scraper (Ὁ ΓΤ), for which the “ potsherd ”’ of 
Job was ἃ substitute (Job ii. 8). 

Ex. xxx. 23-5 is a prescription in form. It may 
be worth while also to enumerate the leading sib 
stances which, according to Wunderbar, composed 
the pharmacopeeia of the Talmudists —a much 
more limited one — which will afford some insight 
into the distance which separates them from the 
leaders of Greek medicine. Besides such ordinary 
appliances as water, wine (Luke x. 34), beer, vin- 
egar, honey, and milk, various oils are found; as 
opobalsamum δ᾽ (“balm of Gilead’’), the oil of 
olive,¢ myrrh, rose, palma christi, walnut, sesamum, 
colocynth, and fish; figs (2 K. xx. 7), dates, apples 
(Cant. ii. 5), pomegranates, pistachio-nuts,“ and 
almonds (a produce of Syria, but not of Egypt, 
Gen. xliii. 11); wheat, barley, and various other 
mains; garlic, leeks, onions, and some other com- 
men herbs; mustard, pepper, coriander seed, gin- 
σοι, preparations of beet, fish, etc., steeped in wine 
or vinegar; whey, eggs, salt, wax, and suet (in 
plaisters), gall of fish ¢ (Tob. vi. 8, xi. 11), ashes, 
cowdung, ete.; fasting-saliva,/ urine, bat’s blood, 
and the following rarer herbs, etc.: ammesision, 
menta gentilis, saffron, mandragora, Lausoni spi- 
nosit (Arab. adhenne), juniper, broom, poppy, acacia, 
pine, lavender or rosemary, clover-root, jujub, hys- 
sop, fern, sampsuchum, milk-thistle, laurel, Lr-wca 
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a In Jer. xviii. 8 the same word appears, rendered 
τ wheels ’ in the A. V.; margiu, ‘ frames or seats; 7" 
that which gives shape to the work of the potter. 

b See Tacit. Hist. v. 7, and Orelli’s note ad loc. 

¢ Tacitus, tbid. v. 6. 

d Commended by Pliny as ἃ specific for the bite of 
a serpent (Plin. H. N. xxiii. 78). 

6 Rhazes speaks of a fish named sabot, the gall of 
which healed infiumed eyes (ix. 27); and Pliny says, 
τ Callionymi fel cieatriees sanat et earnes oculorum 
supervacuas consnmit 7) (N. H. xxxii. 24). 

J Comp. Mark viii. 28, John. ix. 6; also the men- 
tion by Tacitus (Hist. iv. 81) of a request made of 
Vespasian at Alexandria. Galen (De Swmpl. Facult. 
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muralis, absynth, jasmine, narcissus, madder, curled 
mint, fennel, endive, oil of cotton, myrtle, myrrh, 
aloes, sweet cane (Acorus calumus), cinmamon, ¢ea- 
nella. alba, cassia, ladanwn, galbanum, frankin- 
cense, storax, nard, gum of various trees, musk, 
blatta byzantina ; and these minerals — bitumen, 
natrum, borax, alum, clay, aétites,7 quicksilver, 
litharge, yellow arsenic. The following prepara- 
tions were also well known: Theriacas, an antidote 
prepared from serpents; various medicinal drinks, 
e. g. from the fruit-bearing rosemary; decoction 
of wine with vegetables; mixture of wine, honey, 
and pepper; of oil, wine, and water; of asparagus 
and other roots steeped in wine; emetics, purging 
draughts, soporifics, potions to produce abortion or 
fruitfulness; and various salves, some used cosmet- 
ically,” e. g. to remove hair; some for wounds, and 
other injuries.¢ The forms of medicaments were 
cataplasm, electuary, liniment, plaister (Is. i. 6; 
Jer. viii, 22, xlvi. 11, li. 8; JOS@piieay ee ees 
§ 5), powder, infusion, decoction, essence, syrup, 
mixture. 

An occasional trace occurs of some chemical 
knowledge, e. y. the calcination of the gold by 
Moses; the effect of “vinegar upon nitre’’ * (Ix. 
xxxli. 20; Prov. xxv. 20; comp. Jeri πὸ 
mention of “the apothecary’ (ἔχ. xxx. 35; Eccl. 
x. 1), and of the merchant in “ powders ** (Cant. 
iii. 6), shows that a distinct and important branch 
of trade was set up in these wares, in which, as at 
a modern druggist’s, articles of luxury, ete., are 


| combined’ with the remedies of sickness; see further, 


Wunderbar, Istes Heft, pp. 78, ad jin. Among the 
most favorite of external remedies has always been 
the bath. As a preventive of numerous disorders 
its virtues were known to the Egyptians, and the 
scrupnlous levitical bathings prescribed by Moses 
would merely enjoin the continuance of a practice 
familiar to the Jews, from the example especially of 
the priests in that country. Besides the signifi- 
cance of moral purity which it carried, the use of 
the bath checked the tendency to become unclean 
by violent perspirations from within and effluvia 
from without; it kept the porous system in play, 
and stopped the outset of much disease. In order 
to make the sanction of health more solemn, most 
oriental nations have enforced purificatory rites by 
religions mandates — and so the Jews. A treatise 
collecting all the dicta of ancient medicine on the 
use of the bath has been current ever since the re- 
vival of learning, under the title De Bulneis. Ac- 
cording to it Ilippocrates and Galen prescribe the 
bath medicinally in peripneumonia rather than fn 
burning fever, as tending to allay the pain of the 
sides, chest, and back, promoting various secre- 
tious, removing lassitude, and suppling joints. 
A hot bath is recommended for those suffering 


i. 10) and Pliny (4. N. xxviii. 7) ascribe similar vir- 
tues to it. 

y Said by Pliny to be a specific against abortion 
(N. H. xxx. 44). 

h Antimony was and is used as a dye for the eye- 
lids, the Aohol. See Rosenmiier in the Biblical Cab- 
inet, xxvii. 65. 

i? The Arabs suppose that a cornelian stone (the 
Sardius lapis, Ez. xxviii. 18, but in Joseph. Ant. iii. 
7, § 5, Sardonyzx), laid on a fresh wound, will stay 
hemorrhage. 


& ὭΣ meaning natron: the Egyptian kind was 


found in two lakes between Naukratis and Memphis. 
(Bibl. Cab. xxvii. p. 7). 
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irom lichen (De Bain. 464). Those, on the con- 
trary, who have looseness of the bowels, who are 
languid, loathe their fuod, are troubled with nausea 
or bile, should not use it, as neither should the 
epileptic. After exhausting journeys in the sun 
the bath is commendcd as the restorative of mois- 
ture to the frame (456-458). The four objects 
which ancient authorities chiefly proposed to attain 
by bathing are— 1, to warm and distil the elc- 
ments of the body throughout the whole frame, to 
equalize whatever is abnormal, to rarefy the skin, 
and promote evacuations through it; 2, to reduce 
a dry to a moister habit; 3 (the cold-bath), to 
cool the frame and brace it; 4 (the warm-bath), 
a sudorific to expel cold. [Exercise hefore bathing } 
is recommended, and in the season from April till | 
November inclusive it is the most conducive to 

health; if it be kept up in the other months it 

should then be but once a week, and that fasting. 

Of natural waters some are nitrous, some saline, 

some aluminous,® some sulphureous, some bitu- 

minous, some copperish, some ferruginous, and 

some compounded of these. Of all the natural 

waters the power is, on the whole, desiccant and 

calefacient; and they are peculiarly fitted for those 

of a humid and cold habit. Pliny (ΔΑ NV. xxxi.) 

gives the fullest extant account of the thermal 

springs of the ancients (Paul. digin. ed. Sydenh. 

Soe. i. 71). Avicenna gives precepts for salt and 

other mineral baths; the former he recommends in 

ease of scurvy and itching, as rarefying the skin, 

and afterwards condensing it. Water medicated 

with alum, natron, sulphur, naphtha, iron, litharge, 

vitriol, and vinegar, are also specified by bim. 

Friction and unction are prescribed, and a caution 

viven against staying too long in the water (ἐδ ι. 

338-340; comp. Aétius, de Baln. iv. 484). Α sick: 
bather should lie quiet, and allow others to rub and 
anoint him, and use no strigil (the common instru- 
ment for scraping the skin), but a sponge (456). 
Maimonides chiefly following Galen, recommends 
the bath, especially for phthisis in the aged, as 
being a case of dryness with cold habit, and to a_| 
hectic fever patient as being a case of dryness with 
hot habit; also in cases of ephemeral and tertian 
fevers, under certain restrictions, and in putrid 
fevers, with the caution not to incur shivering. 
Bathing is dangerous to those who feel pain in the 
liver after eating. Ie adds cautions regarding the 
kind of water, but these relate chiefly to water for 
drinking (De Baln. 438, 439). The bath of oil was 
formed, according to Galen and Aétius, by adding 
the fifth part of heated oil to a water-bath. Jose- 
phus speaks (4. J. i. 33, § 5) as though oil had, | 
in Herod’s case, been used pure. 

There were special occasions on which the bath 
was ceremonially enjoined, after a leprous eruption 
healed, after the conjugal act, or an involuntary 
emission, or any gonorrhoea] discharge, after men- 
struation, chilid-bed, or tonching a corpse; so for 
the priests befure and during their times of office 
such a duty was prescribed. {[Barus.] The 
Pharisees and Essenes aimed at scrupulous strict- 
ness of all such rules (Matt. xv. 2; Mark vil. 5; 


a Dr. Adams (Paul. gin. ed. Syd. Soe. i. 72) says 
that the alum of the ancients found in mineral springs 
cannot have been the alum of modern commerce, since 
it is very rarely to be deteeted there; but the almnen 
plumosum, or hair alum, said to cousist chietty of the 
sulphate of magnesia and iron. The former exists, 


however, in great abundance in the aluminous spring 


“Ὁ 
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Luke xi. 38). River-bathing ® was common, but 
houses soon began to include a bath-room (Ley. xv. 
te; 2 1 τ} τσὶ. 2; Susana, p. 15). 
Vapor-baths, as among the Romans, were latterly 
included in these, as well as hot and cold-bath 
apparatus, and the use of perfumes and oils after 
quitting it was everywhere diffused (Wunderbar, 
2tes }ett, ii. 6.). The vapor was sometimes sought 
to be inhaled, though this was reputed mischievoua 
to the teeth. It was deemed healthiest after a 
warm to take also a cold bath (Paul. .£gin. ed. 
Sydenh. Soc. 1.68). The Talmud has it — “Whoso 
takes a warm-bath, and does not also drink there- 
upon some warm water, is like a stove hot only from 
without, but not heated also from within. Whoso 
bathes and does not withal anoint is like the liquor 
outside a vat. Wohoso having had a warm-bath 
does not also immediately pour cold water over 
him, is like an iron made to glow in the fire, but 
not thereafter hardened in the water.’ This suc- 
cession of cold water to hot vapor is commonly 
practiced In Russian and Polish baths, and is said 
to contribute much to robust health (Wunderbar, 
tbid.). 

Besides the usual authorities on Hebrew antiqut 
ties, Talmudical and modern, Wunderbar (1stes: 
lleft, pp. 57-69) has compiled a collection of 
writers on the special subject of Scriptural ete. 
medicine, including its psychological and botanical 
aspects, as also its political relations; a distinct 
section of thirteen monographs treats of the leprosy ; 
aud every various disease mentioned in Scripture 
appears elaborated in one or more such short trea- 
tises. Those out of the whole number which appear 
most generally in esteem, to judge from references 
made to them, are the following: — 

cosenmiiller’s Matural History of the Bible, in 
the Biblical Cabinet, vol. xxvii. De Wette, ebrd- 
isch-jtidische Archdologie, § 311 ὁ. Calmet, Augus- 
tin, La Médecine et les Medicins des anc. IHebreux, 
in his Comm. littcral, Paris, 1724, vol. ν. Idem, 
Dissertation sur la Sueur du Sang, Luke xxii. 43, 
44. Pruner, Arankheiten des Orients. Sprengel, 
Kurt, De medic. Ebrworum, Halle, 1789, 8vo. 
Also, idem, Beitrdge zur Geschichte der Medicin, 
Halle, 1794, 8vo. Idem, Versuch einer pragm. 
Geschichte der Arzeneikunde, Halle, 1792-1808, 
1821. Also the last edition by Dr. Rosenbaum, 
Leipzig, 1846, 8vo. i. §§ 387-45. Idem, Astor. Ret 
ferbar. lib. i. cap. i. Flora Biblica.  Bartholini, 
Thom., De morbis biblicis, miscellanea, medica, in 
Ugolini, vol. xxx. p. 1531. Idem, Paralytict novi 
Testamenti, in Ugolini, vol. xxx. p. 1459. Schmidt, 
Joh. Jac., Biblischer Medicus, Ziilichau, 1743, 
8vo. p. 761. all, De morbis sacerdot. V. T. Hafn. 
1745, 410. Reinhard, Chr. Tob. Ephr., Bibeltr-ank- 
hetten, welche im Alten Testamente vorkommen, 
hooks i. and ii. 1767, 8vo, p. 384; book ν. 1768, 
8vo, p. 244. Shapter, Thomas, Wedica Sacra, or 
Short Lapositions of the more important Diseases 
mentioned wn the Sacred Writings, London, 1834. 
Wunderbar, R. J., Biblisch-talmudische Medicin, 
in + parts, Riga, 1850-53, 8vo. Also new series, 
1857. Celsius, Ol., /erobotanicon s. de plantis 


of the Isle of Wight. The ancient nitre or natrou wag 
a native carbonate of soda (thid.). 

b The case of Naaman may be paralleled by Herod. 
iv. 90, where we read of the Tearus, a tributary of the 
Hebrus —Acyerar εἶναι ποταμῶν ἄριστος, τά τε ἄλλα 
ἐς ἄκεσιν φέροντα, καὶ δὴ καὶ ἀνδράσι καὶ ἵπποισι 
ψώρην ἀκέσασθαι. 
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Sacre Scripture dissertationes breves, 2 parts, 
Upsal. 1745, 1747, 8vo; Amstelod. 1748. Bochart, 
Sam., Merozvicon s. bipurtitum opus de animalibus 
Sacre Scripture, London, 1665, fol.; Franef. 1675, 
fol. Also edited by, and with the notes of, [Ern. 
F. C. Rosenniiiller, Lips. 1793, 3 vols. 4to. Spen- 
τῇ De legibus Hebrworum ritualibus, Yiibingen, 
1732, fol. Reinhard, Mich. H., De cibis Hebrve- 
vrum prohibitis; Diss. 1. respon. Seb. Δ] εν", 
Viteb. 1697, 4to; Diss. 11. respon. Chr. Liske, 
ibid. 1697, 4to. Eschenbach, Chr. Ehrenfr., Prog. 
de lepra Judeornm, Rostock, 1774, 4to, in his 
Scripta medic. bibl. pp. 17-41. Schilling, G. G., 
De lepra commentationes, rec. J. 1). Hahn, Lugd. 
Bat. 1788, 8vo. Chamseru, R., Recherches sur le 
veritable caractere de la lepre des fMebreux, in 
Mem. de la Soc. médic. d'émulation de Paris, 
1810, iii. 835. Lelation chirurgicale de 0 Armee 
de [ Orient, Paris, 1804. Wedel,« Geo. W., De 
lepra in sacris, Jena, 1715, 4to, in his Lxercitet. 
med. philolog. Cent. II. dec. 4, 8. 93-107. Idem, 
De morb. Iliskie, Jena, 1692, 4to, in his Evercit. 
med. philol. Cent. 1. Dec. 7. Idem, De imorbo 
Jorami exercit. 1., 11. Jen. 1717, 4to, in his 
Exercit. med. philol. Cent. II. Dec. 5. JTdem, De 
Saulo energumeno, Jena, 1685, in his Lxereitat. 
med. philol. Cent. I. dec. 1|. dem, De morbis 
senum Solomoneis, Jen. 1686, 4to, in his δα") οὐ, 
med. phil. Cent. 1. Dec.8. Lichtenstein, Versuch, 
ete., in Lichhorn’s Allgem. Bibliothek, V1. 407- 
467. Mead, Dr. R., WJedica Sacra, 4to, London. 
Gudius, G. F., Exercitatio philologica de Helraica 
obstetricum origine, in Ugolini, vol. xxx. p. 106L. 
Kall, De obstetricibus matrum Iebreorum in 
A gypro Hamburg, 1746, 4to. Israels, Dr. A. 
H.,° Tentamen histor ico-medicum, exhibens collec- 
tanca Gynecologica, gue ex Talmude Babylonico 
depromsit, Groningen, 1845, 8vo. Ke Ee 


ME’EDA (Μεεδδά: [Vat. Δεδδα; Ald. Me- 
eda:] jAfeedde) = MEHIDA (1 Esdr. ν. 32). 

MEGID’DO (1712); in Zech. xii. 11, VT 
[perh. place of troops, Ges.]: in the LXX. [gen- 
erally] Μαγεδδώ or Μαγεδδών, [but with a num- 
ber of unimportant variations;] in 1 K. ix. 15 it is 
Μαγδώ: [ Wageddo]) was in a very marked posi- 
tion on the southern rim of the plain of Esprar- 
LON, on the frontier-line (speaking generally) of 
the territories of the tribes of IssACHAR and Ma- 
NASSEIH, and commanding one of those passes from 
the north into the hill-conntry which were of such 
critical importance on various occasions in the his- 
tory of Judea (τὰς ἀναβάσεις τῆς ὀρεινῆς, ὅτι πὶ 
5° αὐτῶν ἣν ἡ εἴσοδος εἰς τὴν ᾿Ιουδαίαν, Judith 
ἢν. 1): 

Megiddo is usually spoken of in connection with 
TAANACH, aud frequently in connection with 
BetTusuan and JEZREEL. This combination sug- 
gests a wide view alike over Jewish scenery and 
Jewish history. The first mention occurs in Josh. 
xii. 21, where Megiddo appears as the city of one 


α This writer has several monographs of niuch 
intcrest on detached points, all to be found in his 


Dissertationes Acad. Medic. Jena, 1ith and 18th cen- 


turies. 


ὃ This writer is remarkable for carefully abstain.ug 
even where such would 


from auy reference to the O. T., 
be most apposite. 


5 The writer wishes to acknowledge bis obligations 


to Dr. Roalleston, Linacre Professor of Physiology ; Dr. 
Greenhill of Hastings; Dr. Adams, editor of several 


of Kisuon”’ (Jndg. 


river, the river Kishon ” (vy. 21). 


MEGIDDO 


of the «thirty and one kings,”’ or petty chieftains, 
whom Joshua defeated on the west of the Jordan. 
This was one of the places within the limits of 
{ssachar assigned to Manasseh (Josh. xvii. 11; 1 
Chr. vii. 29). But the arrangement gave only an 
imperfect advantage to the latter tribe, for they 
did not drive out the Canaanites, and were only 
able to make them tributary (Josh. xvii. 12, 13; 
Judy. i. 27, 28). ‘The song of Deborah brings the 
place vividly before us, as the scene of the great 
contlict between Sisera and Barak. The chariots of 
Sisera were gathered (ὁ unto the river [‘ torrent ᾽} 
iv. 13); Barak went down 
with his men “from Mount TaBor”’ into the plain 
(iv. 14); ‘then fought the kings of Canaan in 
Taanach by the waters of Megiddo”’ (v.19). The 


course of the Kishon is immediately in front of 


this position; and the river seems to have been 


flooded by a storm: hence what follows: «The river 


[‘torrent’] of Kishon swept them away, that ancient 
Still we do not 
read of Megiddo being firmly in the occupation of 


the Israelites, and perhaps it was not really so till 


the time of Solomon. ‘That monarch placed one 
of his twelve commissariat officers, named Baane, 


over “ Taanach and Megiddo,”’ with the neighbor- 


hood of Beth-shean and Jezreel (1 K. iv. 19). In 
this reign it appears that some costly works were 
constructed at Megiddo (ix. 15). These were prob- 
ably fortifications, : suggested by its important mili- 
tary position. All the subsequent notices of the 
place are connected with military transactions. 
Yo this place Ahaziah fled when his unfortunate 
visit to Joram had brought him iuto collision with 
Jchu; and here he died (2 K. ix. 27) within the 


confines of what is elsewhere called Samaria (2 Chr. 


o> Gh babe 
But the chief historical interest of Megiddo is 
concentrated in Josiah’s death. When TPharaoh- 
Necho came from egypt against the King of As- 
syria, Josiah joined the latter, and was slain at 
Megiddo (2 K. xxiii. 29), and his body was carried 
from thence to Jerusalem (2). 30). The story is 
told in the Chronicles in more detail (2 Chr. xxxv. 
22-24). There the fatal action is said to have 
taken place “in the valley of Megiddo.’’ The 
words in the LAX. are, ἐν τῷ πεδίῳ Μαγεδδών. 
This calamity made a deep and permanent impres- 
sion on the Jews. It is recounted again in 1 Esdr. 
i. 25-31, where in the A. V. “the plain of Ma- 
giddo’’ represeuts the same Greek words. The 
lamentations for this good king became “an ordi- 
nance in Israel” (2 Chr. xxxv. 2o)-00' Timea 
Jewry ’' they mourned for him, and the lanienta- 
tion was made perpetual ‘in all the nation of 
Israel”? (1 Esdr. i. 32). “¢ Their grief was no lJand- 
flood of present passion, but a constant channell of 
continued sorrow, streaming from an annuall foun- 
ἰαΐῃ ᾽ἢ (Fuller’ s Pisgah Sight of Palestine, p. 165). 
Thus, in the language of the prophets (Zech. xii. 
11), “the mourning ‘of Hadadrimmon in the valley 


of the Sydenham Society's publications ; Mr. H. Rum- 
sey of Cheltenham, and Mr. J. Cooper Forster of Guy’s 
Hospital, London, for their kindness in revising and 
correcting this article, and that on Leprosy, in their 
passage through the press; at the same time that he 
does not wish to imply any responsibility on their part 
for “he opinions or statements contained in them, save 
go far as they are referred to by name. Dr. Robert 
Sim has also greatly assisted him with the results of 
large actual experience in oriental pathology. 


MEGIDDO 


(πεδίῳ, LXX.) of Megiddon ’’ becomes ἃ poetical 
expression for the deepest and most despairing 
grief; as in the Apocalypse (Rev. xvi. 16) ARMA- 
GEDDON, in continuance of the same imagery, is 
presented as the scene of terrible and final conflict. 
For the Septuagintal version ofthis passage of 
Zechariah we may refer to Jerome's note on the 
passage. ‘‘Adadremmon, pro quo LAX. trans- 
tulerunt ‘Po@vos, urbs est juxta Jesraelem, que 
hoe olim voeabulo nuncupata est, et hodie vocatur 
Maximianopolis in Campo Mageddon.” That the 
prophet’s imagery is drawn from the occasion of 
Josiah’s death there can be no donbt. In Stanley’s 
S. gf P. (p. 347) this calamitous event is made 
very vivid to us by an allusion to the “ Egyptian 
archers, in their long array, so well known from 
their sculptured monuments.’’ Tor the mistake 
in the account of Pharaoh-Necho’s campaign in 
Herodotus, who has evidently put Migdol by mis- 
take for Megiddo (ii. 149), it is enough to refcr to 
Biihr’s excursus on the passage. The Egyptian 
king may have landed his troops at Acre; but it is 
far more likely that he marched northwards along 
the coast-plain, and then turned round Carmel 
into the plain of Esdraelon, taking the left bank of 
the Kishon, and that there the Jewish king came 
upon him by the gorge of Megiddo. 

The site thus associated with critical passages 
of Jewish history from Joshua to Josiah has been 
identified beyond any reasonable doubt. Robinson 
did not visit this corner of the plain on his first 
journey, but he was brought confidently to the 
conclusion that Megiddo was the modern e/-Lejjiin, 
which is undoubtedly the Legio of Eusebius and 
Jerome, an important and well-known place in 
their day, since they assume it as a central point 
from which to mark the position of several other 
places in this quarter (Bib. Res. ii. 328-330). 
Two of the distances are given thus: 15 miles from 
Nazareth and 4 from Taanach. There can be no 
doubt that the identification is substantially correct. 
The μέγα πεδίον Λεγεῶνος ( Onomast. s. v. TaBa- 
θών) evidently corresponds with the “plain (or 
valley) of Megiddo’’ of the O. T. Moreover εἰ- 
Lejjin is on the earavan-route from Eeypt to Da- 
mascus, and traces of a Roman road are found 
near the village. Van de Velde visited the spot in 
1852, approaching it through the hills from the 
S. W.@ He describes the view of the plain as 
seen from the highest point hetween it and the 
sea, and the huge ¢e//s which mark the positions 
of the “ key-fortresses ’’ of the hills and the plain, 
Taantk and el-Lejjin, the latter being the most 
considerable, and haying another called Tell AMet- 
zellim, half an hour to the N. W. (Syn. de Pat. 
ie 350-356). About a month later in the same 
year Dr. Robinson was there, and convinced him- 
self of the correctness of his former opinion. He 
too describes the view over the plain, northwards to 
the wooded hills of Galilee, eastwards to Jezrcel, 
and southwards to Taanach, Vell Afetzellim heing 
also mentioned as on a projecting portion of the 
hills which are continuous with Carmel, the Kishon 
being just below (S16. Les. ii. 116-119). Doth 
writers mention a copious stream flowing down 
this gorge (March and April), and turning some 
mills before joining the Kishon. Here are prob- 
ably the ‘waters of Megiddo”’ of Judg. v. 19, 


a * The writer of this note had visited the spot 
ten years before (1842), and confirmed Robinson’s con- 
elnsion — identifying “tthe waters of Megiddo,”’ and 
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though it should be added that by Professor Stan- 
ley (ὃ. g& P. p. 339) they are supposed rather to be 
‘the pools in the bed of the Kishon”’ itself. The 
same author regards the “ plain (or valley) of Me- 
giddo”’ as denoting not the whole of the Esdra- 
clon level, but that broadest part of it which is 
immediately opposite the place we are describing 
(pp. 335, 336). 

The passage quoted above from Jerome suggests 
a further question, namely, whether Von Raumer 
is right in “identifying εἰ Lejjim also with Max- 
imianopolis, which the Jerusalem Itinerary places 
at 20 miles from Caesarea and 10 from Jezreel.”’ 
Van de Velde (Wemoir, p. 333) holds this view to 
be correct. Ie thinks he has found the true Ha- 
dadrimmon in a place ealled Rummaneh, “at the 
foot of the Megiddo-hills, in a noteh or valley about 
an hour and a halt 5. of Yell Metzellim,’ and 
would place the old fortified Megiddo on this ted/ 
itself, suggesting further that its name, “the tedd 
of the Governor,’ may possibly retain a reminis- 
cence of Solomon’s officer, Baana the son of Ahilud. 


Jesse. JHE 
MEGID’DON, THE VALLEY OF 
Chala) ΓΊΣΏΞ [plain ¥ Megiddo rather than 


πεδίον ἐκκοπτομένου: campus Maged- 
don). ‘The extended form of the preceding name. 
It oecurs only in Zech. xii. 11. In two other cases 
the LXX. [Vat.] retain the 2 at the end of the 
name, namely, 2 K. ix. 27, and Chr. xxxy. 22 
[Vat. Mayedawy, Μαγεδων, but Rom. Alex. in 
both places Μαγεδδώ], though it is not their gen- 
eral custom. In this passage it will be observed 
that they have translated the word. G. 


MEHET’ABEEL [4 sy] CONDON [God 
(11) a benefuctor, Fiirst]: Μεταβεήλ: Alex. Men- 
ταβεηλ! [ Vat. Μειταηλ! FA. Μιταηλ:ϊ «Μεία- 
deel). Another and less correct form of MEMET- 
ABEL. The ancestor of Shemaiah the prophet who 
was hired against Nehemiah by Tobiah and San- 
ballat (Neh. vi. 10). He was probably of priestly 
descent; and it is not unlikely that Delaiah, who 
is called his son, is the same as the head of the 
23d course of priests in the reign of David (1 Chr. 
Χχῖν, 18). 


MEHEVABEL (“S209 [see above]: 


Samaritan Cod. DNDN: Μετεβεήλ: Meet- 
abel). The daughter of Matred, and wife of Ha- 
dad, or Hadar, the eighth and last-mentioned ‘king 
of I dom, who had Pai or Pau for his birthplace or 
chief city, before royalty was established among 
the Israelites (Gen. xxxvi. 39). Jerome (de Nomin. 
febr.) writes the name in the form W/ettabel, which 
he renders ‘quam bonus est Deus.’’ 


MEHI’DA (NIVTD [ore famous, noble]: 
in Ezr., Maovdd; (Comp. Ald.| Alex. Μεῖδά; in 
Neh., Midd, [ Vat. IA. ] Alex. Μεειδα: Mahida), 
a family of Nethinim, the descendants of Mehida, 
se from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii 

2; Neh. vii. 54). In 1 Esdr. the name occurs in 
i form ΔΙΑ. 


ME’HIR (ND [price, ransom]: Μαχιρ 
[Vat.]; Alex. Μαχειρ: Mahir), the son of Che- 
lub, the brother of Shuah, or as he is described in 


valley}: 


the modern remains of the ancient Legio (Bibl. Sac. 
1843, p. 77; Ritter’s Geography of Pal., Gage’s trans- 
lation, iv. 330). 5. W. 
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the LXX., “Caleb the father of Ascha” (1 Chr. 
iv. 11). In the Targum of kh. Joseph, Mehir ap- 
pears as “Terug,” its Chaldce equivalent, both 
words signifying ‘ price.” 


MEHO'LATHITE, THE (7M87 
[patron.]: Alex. Ὁ μοθυλαθειτης: (Rom. ji ma ‘at. 
omit; [Comp. Ald. MoAa@irns:] Jfolathita), a 
word occurring once only (1 Sam. xvii, 19), as 
the description of Adriel, son of Barzillai, to whom 
Saul’s daughter Merab was married. 
denotes that he belonged to a place ealled Meho- 
Jah, but whether that was Abel-Meholah afterwards 
the native place of Elisha, or another, is as uncer- 
tain as it is whether Adriel’s father was the well- 
known Barzillai the Gileadite or not. G. 


MEHUJAEL (ASST and ISYTTD 


[prob. smitten of God]: Μαλελεήλ; [Comp. Ald.] 
Alex. Maina: Afauiaél), the son of Trad, and 
fourth in descent from Cain (Gen. iv. 18). Ewald, 
regarding the genealogies in Gen. iv. and y. as 
substantially the same, follows the Vat. LAX., 
considering Mahalaleel as the true reading, and the 
variation from it the result of careless transcrip- 
tion. It is scarcely necessary to say that this is a 
gratuitous assumption. The Targum of Onkelos 
follows the Hebrew even in the various forms which 
the name assumes in the same verse. ‘The Peshito- 
Syriac, Vulgate, and a few MSS. retain the former 
of the two readings; while the Sam. text reads 


Sar, which appears to have been followed by 


the Aldine and Complutensian editions, and the 
Alex. MS. δ ἐς ἂς 


MEHU’MAN (Va [perh. true, fuith- 
Jul]: ᾿Αμάν: Maiimam), one of the seven eunuchs 
(A. V. “ehamberlains,’”’) who served before Ahas- 
uerus (Esth. 1. 10). "The LXX. appear to have 


read 12737 for yaiD?. 


MEHU’NIM Ξὺ .. without the article 
[inhabitants, dwellers: Vat.] Μανωεμείν: Dione 
Moovviu;] Alex. Μοουνειμ: Junim), Ἐν. it. 50. 
Elsewhere called MEHUNIMS and eae and 
in the parallel list of 1 Esdr. MEANT. 


MEHU’NIMS, THE (2°210S17, i. 6. the 
Meitnim [Vat.]: οἱ Mevacor (Rom.]: Alex. oi 
Μιναῖοι: sAmmonite), a people against whom king 
Uzziah waged a successful war (2 Chr. xxvi. 7). 
Although so different in its English @ dress, yet the 
name is in the original merely the plural of MAon 


(F112), a nation named amongst those who in 


a The instances of If being employed to render the 
strange Hebrew guttural Ain are not frequent in the 


A. V. “Hebrew? (S92))— which in earlier ver- 


sions was τ Ebrew” (comp. Shakespeare, EZenry IV. 
Part I. Act 2, Se. 4) — is oftenest encountered. 


y ches, Ma’an, all but identical with the He- 


brew Jfaon. 


¢ Were the Cetkib, or original Hebrew text, has 
Metnim, which is nearer the Greek equivalent than 
Meunim or Meontm. 

d The text of this passage is accurately as follows: 
The children of Moab and the children of Ammon, 
and with them of the Ammonites ; 5) the words “ other 
beside "ἢ being interpolated by our translators. 

The change from “ Ammonites * to '' Mehunim ”’ is 


It no doubt | 


MEHUNIMS, THE 


|the carlier days of their settlement in Palestine 


harassed and oppressed Israel. Maon, or the Ma- 
onites, probably inhabited the country at the back 
of the great range of Seir, the modern esh-Sherah, 
which forms the eastern side of the Wady εἰ Ara- 


| bah, where at the present day there is still a town 
‘of the same name? (Burckhardt, Syria, Aug. 24). 


And this is quite in aecordance with the terins of 
2 Chr. xxvi. 7, where the Mehunim are mentioned 
with ‘the Arabians of Gur-baal,” or, as the LAX. 
render it, Petra. 

Another notice of the Mehunims in the reign 


‘of Hezekiah (cir. B. c. 726-697) is found in 1 Chr. 


iv. $1.¢ Here they are spoken of as a pastoral 
people, either themselves Hamites or in alliance 
with Hamites, quiet and peaceable, dwelling in 
tents. They had been settled from ‘ of old,’’ 1. e. 
aboriginally, at the east end of the Valley of Gedor ~ 
or Gerar, in the wilderness south of Palestine. <A 
connection with Mount Seir is hinted at, though 
obscurely (ver. 42). [See vol. i. p. 879 δ. Here, 
however, the A. V.— probahly following the trans- 
lations ar Luther and Junius, which in “their turns 
follow the Targum — treats the word as an ordi- 
nary noun, and renders it ‘‘ habitations; ᾽ a read- 
ing now relinquished by scholars, who understand 
the word to refer to the people in question (Gese- 
nius, Thes. 1002 a, and Notes on Burckhardt, 1069 ; 
3ertheau, Chronik). 

A third notice of the Mehunim, corroborative of 
those already meutioned, is found in the narrative 
of 2 Clir. xx. There is every reason to believe that 
in ver. 1 ὙΠῸ Ammionites’’ should be read as 
“ the ὦ Maonites,”’ who in that case are the “men ~ 
of Mount Seir’’ mentioned later in the narrative 
Gx. 10) 22); 

In all these passages, including the last, the 
LXX. render the name by of Mewator, — the Mi- 
neans,-—~a nation of Arabia renowned for their 
traffic in spices, who are named by Strabo, Ptol- 
emy, and other ancient geographers, and whose 
seat is now ascertained to have been the S. W. 
portion of the great Arabian peninsula, the west- 
ern half of the modern Hadramaut (Dict. of Ge- 
ography, * Minwi’’). TLoehart ie pointed out 
(Phaley. ii. cap. xxii.), with reason, that distance 
alone renders it impossible that these Minzeans ean 
be the Meunim of the Bible, and also that the peo- 
ple of the Arabian peninsula are Shemites, while 
the Meunim appear to have been descended from 
Ham (1 Chr. iy. 41). But with his usual turn 
for etymological speculation he endeavors never- 
theless to establish an identity between the two, 
on the ground that Carn al-Manasil, a place two 
days’ journey south of Mecca, one of the towns 


not so violent as it looks to an English reader. It is 
OS VY} for 


DDD; and it is supported by the LXX., and by 


Josephus (Ant. ix. 1, § 2,”ApaBes); and by moderu 
scholars, as De Wette (Bibel), Ewald (Gesch. iii. 474, 
note). A reverse transposition will be found in ne 
Syriac version of Judg. x. 12, where Ammon” is 
read for the “Ὁ Maon ” of the Ilebrew. The LX-X. make 
the change again in 2 Chr. xxvi. 8; but here there is 
no apparent occasion for it. 

The Jewish gloss on 2 Chr. xx. 1 is curious. ‘“ By 
Amniouites Edomites are meant, who, ont of respect 
for the fraternal relation between the two nations 
would not come against Israel in their own dress, but 
disguised themselves as Ammonites.’ (Jerome, Quest 
Hetr. ad loc.) 


a simple transposition of two letters, 


ME-JARKON 


of the Minzeans, signifies the ‘‘ horn of habita- 
tions,’’ and might therefore be equivalent to the 
Hebrew Jfeontm. 

Josephus (Ant. ix. 10, § 3) ealls them “ the 
Arabs who adjoined Egypt,” and speaks of a 
eity built by Uzziah on the Red Sea to overawe 
them. 

Ewald (Geschichte, i. 323, note) suggests that 
the southern Minzans were a colony “from. the 
Maonites and Mount Seir, who in their turn he 
appears to consider a remnant of the Amorites (see 
the text of the same page). 

That the Minzans were familiar to the transla- 
tors of the LXX. is evident from the fact that they 
not only introduce the name on the occasions 
already mentioned, but that they further use it as 
equivalent to NAAMATHITE. Zophar the Naama- 
thite, one of the three friends of Job, is by them 
presented as “ Sophar the Minzean,”’ and ‘ Sophar 
king of the Minzeans.”” In this connection it is 
not unworthy of notice that as there was a town 
called Maon in the mountain-district of Judah, so 
there was one ealled Naamah in the lowland of the 
same tribe. £?-Minydy, which is, or was, the first 
station south of Gaza, is probably identical with 
Minois, a place mentioned with distinction in the 
Christian records of Palestine in the 5th and 6th 
centuries (Reland, Palestinu, p. 899; Le Quien, 
Oriens Christ. iii. 669), and both may retain a 
trace of the Minzans. BAAL-MEON, a town on 
the east of Jordan, near Heshhbon, still called 
Main, probably also retains a trace of the presence 
of the Maonites or Mehunim north of their proper 
locality. 

The latest appearance of the name M&ruuNnimMs 
in the Bible is in the lists of those who returned 
from the Captivity with Zerubbabel. Amongst the 
non-Israelites from whom the Nethinim — follow- 
ing the precedent of what seems to have been the 
foundation of {116 ὦ order — were made up, we find 
their name (Lzr. ii. 50, A. V. «+ Mehunim;’’ Neh. 
vii. 52, A. V. + Meunim’’). Here they are’ men- 
tioned with the Nephishim, or descendants of 
Naphish, an Ishmaelite people whose seat appears 
to have been on the east of Palestine (1 Chr. ν. 19), 
and therefore certainly not far distant from Jaan 
the chief city of the Maonites. G. 

ME-JAR/KON (]\ UT 3 [see below] : 
θάλασσα ‘lepakwy: Aque Jercon [2 Vulg. Me- 
jar con]|), a town in the territory of Dan (Josh. 
xix. 46 only); named uext in order to Gath-rim- 
mon, and in the neighborhood of Joppa or Japho. 
The lexicographers interpret the name as meaning 
“the yellow waters.” No attempt has been made 
to identify it with any existing site. It is difficult 
not to suspect that the name following that of Me- 
hajjarkon, har-Rakon (A. V. Rakkon), is a mere 
corrupt repetition thereof, as the two bear a very 


a The institntion of the Nethinim, 7. 6. ‘the given 
ones,” seems to have originated in the Midianite war 
(Num. xxxi.), when a certain portion of the captives 
was ‘given’? (the word in the original is the same) to 
the Levites who Kept the charge of the Sacred Tent 
(vv. 30, 47). The Gibeonites were probably the next 
accession, and the invaluable lists of Ezra and Nehe- 
iniah allnded to ubove seem to show that the captives 
from many ἃ foreign nation went to swell the num- 
bers of the Order. See Mehunim, Nephusim, Harsha, 
Sisera, and other foreign names contained in these 
lists. 

h Qur translators have here represented the Hebrew 


“Ὁ 
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close similarity to each other, and occur nowhere 
else. Gi 


MEKO’'NAH (71322 ὃ [ place, base]: LXX. 
[Rom. Vat. Alex. IF A 1] omits; [FA.3 Mayva:} 
ochona), one of the towns eli were re-inhab- 
ited after the Captivity by the men of Judah (Neh. 
xi. 28). From its being coupled with Ziklag, we 
should infer that it was situated far to the south, 
while the mention of the ‘daughter towns ”’ 


(m2 4, A. V. “villages ’’) dependent on it seem 
to show that it was a place of some magnitude. 
Mekonah is not mentioned elsewhere, and it does 
not appear that any name corresponding with it 
has been yet discovered. The conjecture of Schwarz 
— that it is identical with the Wechanum, which 
Jerome ὁ (Ononasticon,  Bethmacha’’) locates be- 
tween Eleutheropolis and Jerusalem, at eight miles 
from the former —is entirely at variance with the 
above inference. α. 


MELATYVAH (TINO2D [delivered by «7ειο- 
vah: Itom.}] Maarias; [V at. Alex. FA. omit: 8} 
Meltias), a Gibeonite, who, with the men of Gibeon 
and Mizpah, assisted in rebuilding the wall of Jeru 
salem under Nehemiah (Neh. iii. 7). 


MEWL/CHI (Meayeé in [Sin.] Vat. and Alex. 
MSS.; Μελχί, Tisch. [in 2d ed., but Μελχεί in 
wth and 8th eds.]: .Wefchi). 1. The son of Janna, 
and ancestor of Joseph in the genealogy of Jesus 
Christ (Luke iii. 24). In the list given by Afri- 
canus, Melchi appears as the father of Heli, the 
intervening Levi and Matthat being omitted (Her- 
vey, Genen?. p. 137). 

2. The son of Addiin the same genealogy (Luke 
iis 25) 


MELCHY’AH (78390 [Jehovah's king]: 


Μελχίας: Melchias), 2 ‘priest, the father of Pashur 
(Jer. xxi. 1). Ele is elsewhere called Malchiah and 
Malehijah. (See MaAuciurau 7, and ΔΙΑΤΊ ΔῊ 
1.) 


MELCHYTAS (Μελχίας: ἀφο 
same as Maucurai 2 (1 Esdr. ix. 90). 

oe [ Vat. Μελχειας.] ΞΞΞΞ eae 3 and 
Maxtcurau 4 (1 Esdr. ix. 32). 

3. ([Vat. Μελχειας :] Jfaluchias.) 
as MALcuriAu 6 (1 Esdr. ix. £4). 

MEL’/CHIEL ([Vat.] Meayema; [Rom. 
Alex. Sine. MeAyimaAs Sin. SeAAnu]). Charmis, 
the son of Melechiel, was one of the three goy- 
ernors of Bethulia (Jud. vi. 15). The Vulgate 
has a different reading, and the Peshito gives “the 
name JJanshajel. 

MELCHIS’EDEC (Μελχισεδέκ: [.Velchis- 
edech|), the form of the name MELCHIZEDEK 


adopted in the A. V. of the New Testament (1160. 
ὑπ τυ Vil. ). 


1. The 


The: same 


Caph by K, which they usually reserve for the Koph. 
Other instances are Kitaiisa and KitTm. 

¢ This passage of Jerome is one of those which com- 
pletely startle the reader, and incline him to mistrust 
altogether Jerome’s knowledge of sacred topography. 
Tle actnally places the Beth-maacha, in which Joab 
besieged Sheba the son of Bichri, and which was one of 
the first places taken by Tiglath-VPileser on his entrance 
into the north of Palestine, among the mountains of 
Judah, south of Jerusalem! <A mistake of the same 
kind is found in Benjamin of Tudela and Ilap-Parcni, 
who place the Maon of David's adventures in the 
neighborhood of Mount Carmel. 
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MEL/CHI-SHU’A (Y9W°D2%, ὁ ες Mal- 


chishua : [Μελχισά; Vat.] Μελχεισα; Alex. 
MeAxicove, [MeAxipove;] Joseph. Μέλχισος: 
Melchisua), a son of Saul (1 San. xiv. 49, xxxi. 
2). An erroneous manner of representing the 
name, which is elsewhere correctly given MAL- 
CHISIIUA. 


MELCHIZEDEK (OJZ7D2%, i. 6. Matci- 


tzedek [king of righteousness]: Μελχισεδέκ: Ael- 
chisedech), king of Salem and priest of the Most 
High God, who met Abram in the Valley of Shavch 
for, the level valley}, which is the king’s valley, 
brought out bread and wine, blessed Abram, and 
received tithes from him (Gen. xiv. 18-20). The 
other places in which Melchizedek is mentioned 
are Ps. cx. 4, where Messiah is described as a 
priest for ever, ‘after the order of Melchizedek,”’ 
and Heb. v., vi., vil., where these two passages 
of the O. T. are quoted, and the typical relation 
of Melchizedek to our Lord is stated at great 
leneth. 

There is something surprising and mysterious in 
the first appearance of Melchizedek, and in the 
subsequent references to him. Learing a title 
which Jews in after ages would recognize as desi¢- 
nating their own sovercign, bearing gifts which 
recall to Christians the Lord’s Supper, this Ca- 
hnaanite crosses fora moment the path of Abram, 
and is unhesitatingly recognized as a person of 
higher spiritual rank than the friend of God. Dis- 
appearing as suddenly as he came in, he is lost to 
the sacred writings for a thousand years; and then 
« few emphatic words for another moment bring 
him into sight as a type of the coming Lord of 
David. Once more, after another thousand years, 
the Ifebrew Christians are taught to see in him a 
proof that it was the consistent purpose of God to 
abolish the Levitical priesthood. His person, his 
office, his relation to Christ, and the seat of his 
sovereignty, have given rise to innumerable discus- 
sions, which even now can scarcely be considered as 
settled. 

The faith of early ages ventured to invest his 
person with superstitious awe. Perhaps it would 
be too much to ascribe to mere national jealousy 
the fact that Jewish tradition, as recorded in the 
Targums of Psendo-Jonathan and Jerusalem, and 
in Rashi on Gen. xiv., in some cabalistic (apud 
Bochart, Phaleg, pt. 1, Ὁ. ii. 1, ὃ 69) and rab- 
binical (ap. Schéttgen, 210». Leb. ii. 645) writers, 
pronounces Melchizedek to be a survivor of the 
Deluge, the patriarch Shem, authorized by the 
superior dignity of old age to bless even the father 
of the faithful, and entitled, as the paramount lord 
of Canaan (Gen. ix. 26) to convey (xiv. 19) his 
right to Abram. Jerome in his Jp. Ixxiii. ad 
Evangelum ( Opp. i. 438), which is entirely devoted 
to a consideration of the person aud dwelling-place 
of Melchizedek, states that this was the prevailing 
opinion of the Jews in his time; and it is aseribed 
to the Samaritans by Epiphanius, Her. lv. 6, p. 
472. It was afterwards embraced by Luther and 


MELCHI-SHUA 


Melanchthon, by our own countrymen, H. Brough- | 


ton, Selden, Lightfoot (Chor. Afarco prem. ch. x. 
1, ὃ 2), Jackson (On the Creed, b. ix. ὃ 2), and 
by many others. [t should be noted that this 
“upposition does not appear in the Targum of 
Onkelos, — ἃ presumption that it was not received 
bv the Jews till after the Christian era — nor has 
it found favor with the Fathers. Equally old, per- 


MELCHIZEDEK 


haps, but less widely diffused, is the suppusition 
not unknown to Augustine ( Quest. in Gen. )xxii. 
Opp. iii. 896), and ascribed by Jerome (1. ¢.) to 
Origen and Didymus, that Melchizedek was an 
angel. ‘The Fathers of the fourth and fifth centu- 


Ties record with reprobation the tenet of the Mel- 


chizedekians that he was a Power, Virtue, or Influ- 
ence of God (August. de Heresibus, § 34, Opp. 
viii. 11; Theodoret, Meret. fab. ii. 6, p. 3382; 
Epiphan. Her. ly. 1, p. 468; compare Cyril Alex. 
Gluph. in Gen. ii. p. 57) superior to Christ (Chry- 
sost. Hom. in Afelchiz. Opp. vi. p. 269), and the 
not less daring conjecture of Hieracas and his 
followers that Melchizedek was the Holy Ghost 
(Epiphan. /fer. lxvii. 3, p. 711 and ly. 5, p. 472). 
Epiphanius also mentions (lv. 7, p. 474) some mem- 
bers of the church as holding the erroneous opinion 
that Melchizedek was the Son of God appearing in 
human form, an opinion which St. Ambrose (De 
Abrah. i. § 3, Opp. t. i. p. 288) seems willing to 
receive, and which has been adopted by many 
modern critics. Similar to this was a Jewish 
opinion that he was the Messiah (apud Deyling, 
Obs. Sacr. ii. 738, Schdttgen, 4. ¢c.; compare the 
Book Sohar ap. Wolf, Curae Phil. in Heb. vii. 1). 
Modern writers have added to these conjectures 
that he may have been Ham (Jurieu), or a de- 
scendant of Japhet (Owen), or of Shem (apud 
Deyling, 4 ¢.), or even Enoch (Hulse), or Job 
(Kohlreis). Other guesses may be found in Deyl- 
ing (ὦ 4.) and in Pfeiffer (De persona Jfelch. — 
Opp. p. 51). All these opinions are unauthorized 
additions to Holy Scripture — many of them seem 
to be irreconcilable with it. It is an essential 
part of the Apostle’s argument (Heb. vii. 6) that 
Melchizedek is ‘without father,’? and that his 
‘pedigree is not counted from the sens of Levi; ”’ 
so that neither their ancestor Shem, nor any other 
son of Noah ean be identified with Melchizedek; 
and again, the statements that he fulfilled on earth 
the ottices of Priest and King and that he was 
‘made like unto the son of God’ would hardly 
have been predicated of a Divine Person. The way 
in which he is mentioned in Genesis would rather 
lead to the immediate inference that Melchizedek 
was of one blood with the children of Ham, among 
whom he lived, chief (like the King of Sodom) of 
a settled Canaanitish tribe. Perhaps it is not too 
much to infer from the silence of Philo (Abraham, 
xl.) and Onkelos (22 Gen.) as to any other opinion, 
that they held this. {t certainly was the opinion 
of Josephus (B. J. vil. 18), of most of the early 
Fathers (apud Jerome, /. ¢.), of Theodoret (2 Gen. 
Ixiv. p. 77), and [piphanius (//er. Ixvii. p. 716), 
and is now generally received (see Grotius 12 [Hebz.; 
Patrick's Commentary in Gen.; Bleek, Hebrder’, 
ii. 303; Ebrard, Mebrder; Fairbairn, Typology, 
ii. 313, ed. 1854). And as Balaam was a prophet, 
so Melchizedek was a priest among the corrupted 
heathen (Philo, Adrah. xxxix.; KEuseb. Prep. 
Evang. i. 9), not self-appointed (as Chrysostom 
suggests, fZom. in Gen. xxxv. ὃ 5, ef. Heb. v. 4), 
but constituted by a special gift from God, and 
recognized as such by Him. 

Melchizcdek combined the offices of priest and 
king, as was not uncommon in patriarchal times. 
Nothing is said to distinguish his kingship from 
that of the contemporary kings of Canaan; but the 
emphatic words in which he is described, by a title 
ever given even to Abraham, as a “priest of the 
most High God,”’ as blessing Abraham and receiving 
tithes from him, secm to imply that his priesthood 


MELCHIZEDEK 


, was something more (see Hengstenberg, Christul., 
Ps. ex.) than an ordinary patriarchal priesthood, 
such as Abram himself and other heads of families 
(Job i. 5) exercised. And although it, has been 


observed (Pearson, On the Creed, p. 122, ed. 1843) | 
legitimate successor of Melchizedek: and that Jew- 


that we read of no other sacerdotal act performed 
hy Melchizedek, but only that of blessing [and 
receiving tithes, Pfeiffer], yet it may be assumed 
that he was accustomed to discharge all the ordi- 
nary duties of those wlio are “ordained to offer 
wifts and sacrifices,’ Ileb. viii. 3; and we might 
concede (with Philo, Grotius, /. c. and others) that 
his regal hospitality to .\brain was possibly preceded 
by an unrecorded sacerdotal act of oblation to God, 
without implying that his hospitality was in itself, 
as recorded in Genesis, ἃ sacrifice. 

The “order of Melchizedek,’’? in Ps. ex. 4, is 
explained by Gesenius and Rosenmiiller to mean 
ἐς manner” =“likeness in official dignity ’’ =a king 
and priest. The relation between Melchizedek and 
Christ as type and antitype is made in the Ep. to 
the Hebrews to consist in the following particulars. 
Ikach was a priest, (1) not of the Levitical tribe; 
(2) superior to Abraham; (3) whose beginning 


and end are unknown; (4) who is not only a priest, | 


but also a king of righteousness and peace. To 
these points of agreement, noted by the Apostle, 
human ingenuity has added others which, however, 
stand in need of the evidence of either an inspired 
writer or an eye-witness, before they can be received 
as facts and applied to establish any doctrine. Thus 
J. Johnson (Unbloody Sacrifice, i. 123, ed. 1847) 
asserts on very slender evidence, that the Fathers 
who refer to Gen. xiv. 18, understood that Mel- 
chizedek offered the bread and wine to God; and 
hence he infers that one great part of our Saviour’s 
Melchizedekian priesthood consisted in offering 
bread and wine. And Bellarmine asks in what 
other respects is Christ a priest after the order of 
Melchizedek. Waterland, who does not lose sight 
of the deep significancy of Melchizedek’s action, has 
replied to Johnson in his Appendia to “ the Chris- 
tian Sacrifice explained,” ch. iii. § 2, Works, v. 
165, ed. 1843. Bellarmine’s question is sufficiently 
answered by Whitaker, Disputation on Scripture, 
Quest. ii. ch. x. 168, ed. 1849. And the sense of 
the Fathers, who sometimes expressed themselves 
in rhetorical language, is cleared from misinterpre- 
tation by Bp. Jewel, Reply to Hurding, art. xvii. 
(Works, ii. 731, ed. 1847). In Jackson on the 
Creed, bk. ix. § 2, ch. vi.-xi. 955 ff, there is a 
lengthy but valuable account of the priesthood of 
Melchizedek; and the views of two different theo- 
logical schools are ably stated by Aquinas, Summa 
ii, 22, § 6, and Turretinus, Theologia, vol. ii. p. 
443-453. 

. Another fruitful source of discussion has been 
found in the site of Salen1 and Shaveh, which cer- 
tainly lay in Abram’s road from Hobah to the 
plain of Mamre, and which are assumed to be near 
to each other. The various theories may be brietly 
enumerated as follows: (1) Salem is supposed to 
have occupied in Abraham's time the ground on 
which afterwards Jebus and then Jerusalem stood ; 
and Shaveh to be the valley east of Jerusalem 
through which the Kidron flows. This opinion, 
abandoned by Reland, Pal. 833, but adopted by 
Winer, is supported by the facts that Jerusalem is 
called Salem in Ps. Ixxvi. 2, and that Josephus 
(Ant. i. 10, § 2) and the Targums distinctly assert 
their identity: that the king’s dale (2 Sam. xviii. 
{8), identified in Gen. xiv. 17 with Shaveh, is 
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placed by Josephus (Anf. vii. 10, § 3), and by 
inediwval and modern tradition (see Ewald, Gesch. 
iii. 259) in the immediate ueighborhood of Jerusa- 
lem: that the name of a later king of Jerusalem, 
Adonizedec (Josh. x. 1), sounds like that of a 


ish writers (ap. Schottgen, Hor. feb. in Heb. vii. 


2) claim Zedek = righteousness, as a name of Jeru- 


salem. (2.) Jerome (Opp. i. 446) denies that 
Salem is Jerusalem, and asserts that it is identical 
with a town near Scythopolis or Bethshan, which 
in his time retained the name of Salem, and: in 


which some extensive ruins were shown as “6 


remains of Melchizedek’s palace. He supports tais 
view by quoting Gen. xxxiii. 18, where, however, 
the translation is questioned (as instead of Salem 
the word may signify ἐς safe’); compare the men- 
tion of Salem in Judith iv. 4, and in John iii. 23. 
(3.) Professor Stanley (S. ᾧ" P. pp. 237, 258) is of 
opinion that there is every probability that Mount 
Gerizim is the place where Melchizedek, the priest 
of the Most High, met Abram. Enpolemus (ap. 
Kuseb. Prap. Evang. ix. 17), in a confused version 
of this story, names Argerizim, the mount of the 
Most High, as the place in which Abram was hos- 
pitably entertained. (4.) Ewald (Gesch. iii. 239) 
denies positively that it is Jerusalem, and says that 
it must be north of Jerusalem on the other side of 
Jordan (i. 410): an opinion which Ridiger (Gesen. 
Thesaurus, 1422 6) condemns. There too Profes- 
sor Stanley thinks that the king’s dale was situate, 
near the spot where Absalom fell. 

Some Jewish writers have held the opinion that 
Melchizedek was the writer and Abram the subject 
of Ps. ex. See Deyling, Obs. Sacr. iii. 137. 

It may suffice to mention that there is a fabulous 
life of Melchizedek printed among the spurious 
works of Athanasius, vol. iv. p. 189. 

Reference may be made to the following works 
in addition to those already mentioned: two tracts 
on Melchizedek by M. J. H. von Elswick, in the 
Thesaurus Novus Theolog.-philologicus; L. Bor- 
gisius, dfistoria Critica Melchisedeci, 1706; Gail- 
lard, Afelchisedecus Christus, etc., 1686; M. C. 
Hoffman, De Afelchisedeco, 1669; H. Broughton, 
Treatise of Melchizedek, 1591. See also J. A. 
Fabricius, Cod. Pseudepig. V. T.; P. Molinzeus, 
Vates, etc., 1640, iv. 11; J. H. Heidegger, Hist. 
Sacr. Patriarcharum, 1671, ii. 288; Hottinger, 
Ennead. Disput.; and P. Cuneus, De Republ. 
Heb. iii. 3, apud Crit. Sacer. vol. vy. 

W. Te B. 

MEL’EA (Medea [Tisch. Medea]: Jfelea). 
The son of Menan, and ancestor of Joseph in the 
genealogy of Jesus Christ (Luke iii. 31). 

MEYLECH (920 ==Aing: in 1 Chr. viii. 
35, Μελάχ, [Vat. Μελχηλ,] Alex. μαλωθ; in 
1 Chr. ix. 41, Maday, Alex. Madwy: Melech). 
The second son of Micah, the son of Merib-baal 
or Mephibosheth, and therefore great-grandson of 
Jonathan the son of Saul. 


MELICU (29779; Keri, D9: Αμαλ- 


ovx; [Vat.] Alex. Μαλουχ: Milicho). “The same 
as MALLUcH 6 (Neh. xii. 14; comp. ver. 2). 


MEL/ITA (Μελίτη: [Afelitu]), Acts xxviii. 1, 
the modern Jfalta. This island has an illustrious 
place in Scripture, as the scene of that shipwreck 
ot St. Paul! which is described in such minute 
detail in the Acts of the Apostles. An attempt 
has been made, more than once, to connect this 
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occurrence with another island, bearing the same | Finally, the course pursued in this conclusion of 
name, in the Gulf of Venice; and our best course | the voyage, first to Syracuse and then to Rhegium, 
here seems to be to give briefly the points of evi- | contributes a last link to the chain of arguments 
dence by which the true state of the case has been | by which we prove that Melita is Malta. 
established. 

(1.) We take St. Paul's ship in the condition in 
which we find her about a day after leaving Farr 
HAVENs, ὁ. e. when she was under the lee of 
CLAUDA (Acts xxvii. 16), laid-to on the starboard 
tack, and strengthened with “ undergirders "ἢ 
[Simp], the boat being just taken on board, and 
the gale blowing hard from the E. N. E.  [Kuro-|~ yy 
CLYDON.] (2.) Assuming (what every practiced 
sailor would allow) that the ship’s direction of drift ἐς 
would be about W. by N., and her rate of drift a ' : ἿΣ 
about a mile and a half an hour, we come at once ' an scale 
to the conclusion, by measuring the distance on the ἷ Ὶ Be 
chart, that she would be brought to the coast of ; 

Malta on the thirteenth day (see ver. 27). (3.) A ἢ Ὄπ 
ship drifting in this direction to the place tradition- gi 2 
ally known as St. Paul's Bay would come to that a) “a 
spot on the cvast without touching any other part a 
οὔ the island previously. The coast, in fact, trends ἡ 
from this bay to the 5. E. ‘This may be seen on οι 
consulting any map or chart of Malta. (4.) On ut & 
Koura Point, which is the southeasterly extremity 5, 
of the hay, there must infallibly have heen breakers, οἷν; 
with the wind blowing from the N. E. Now the ey 
alarm was certainly caused by breakers, for it took 8, 
place in the night (ver. 27), and it does not appear 
that the passengers were at first aware of the danger, , 
which became sensible to the quick ear of the ' 
“sailors.” (5.) Yet the vessel did not strike: and 
this corresponds with the position of the point, 
which would be some little distance on the port 
side, or to the left, of the vessel. (6.) Off this - : 
point of the coast the soundings are 20 fathoms BF 
(ver. 28), and a little further, 2 the direction of τ, =. 
the supposed drift, they are 15 fathoms (?é.). Ale Ὃς, Sh) a 
¢7.) Though the danger was imminent, we shall oS .- 
find from examining the chart that there would a 
still be time to anchor (ver. 29) before striking on | = 
the rocks ahead. (8.) With bad holding ground 
there would have been great risk of the ship Θ 0.3 
dragging her anchors. But the bottom of δέ. ἡ. sm a. 7 
Paul's Bay is remarkably tenacious. In Purdy’s} ὦ, I< » “. 
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op . » . . ° . hey |! } A 
Sailing Directions (p. 180) it is said of it that (δ LENG 
+s while the cables hold there is no danger, as the i ΞΞΞ 
anchors will never start.’’ (9.) The other geological Ss 

Ss Ze 


characteristics of the place are in harmony with| — 
the narrative, which describes the creek as having} | 
in one place a sandy or muddy beach (κόλπον 
ἔχοντα αἰγιαλόν, ver. 39), and which states that 
the bow of the ship was held fast in the shore, 
while the stern was exposed to the action of the 
waves (ver. 41). For partienlars we must refer to | 


The case is established to demonstration. Still 
the work (mentioned below) of Mr. Smith, an ac- | it may he worth while to notice one or two oljec- 
complished geologist. (10.) Another point of local} tions. It is said, in reference to xxvil. 27, that the 
detail is of considerable interest — namely, that as | wreck took place in the Adriatic, or Gulf of Venice. 
the ship took the ground, the place was observed | It is urged that a well-known island like Malta 


could not have heen unrecognized (xxvii. 39), nor 


between two apparently separate pieces of water.|its inhabitants called * larbarous’’ (xxviii. 2). 
We shall see, on looking at the chart, that this'[BarBarous, Amer. ed.] And as regards the 
would be the case. The small island of Salmonetta | oceurrence recorded in xxviii. 3, stress is laid on 
would at first appear to be a part of Malta itself; | the facts that Malta has no poisonous serpents, and 
but the passage would open on the right as the) hardly any wood. ‘To these objections we reply at 
vessel passed to the place of shipwreck. (11.) Malta | once that Apri, in the language of the period, 
is in the track of ships between Alexandria and denotes not the Gulf of Venice, but the open sea 
Puteoli: and this corresponds with the fact that between Crete and Sicily; that it is no wonder if 
the « Castor and Pollux,” an Alexandrian vessel! the sailors did not recognize a strange part of the 
which ultimately conveyed St. Paul to Italy, had | coast on which they were thrown in stormy weather 
wintered in the island (Acts xxviii. 11). (12.) | and that they did recognize the place when they 


to he διθάλασσος, 2. 6. a connection was noticed 
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did leave the ship (xxviii. 1); that the kindness] from it to Rome by means of a voyage embracing 
recorded of the natives (xxvii. 2, 10) shows they} Syracuse; and that the soundings on its shore do 
were not ‘barbarians’? in the sense of being| not agree with what is recorded in the Acts. 
savages, and that the word denotes simply that} An : amusing passage in Coleridge’s Table Τα} 
they did not speak Greek; and lastly, that the pop- (p. 185) is w orth noticing as the last echo of what 
ulation of Malta has increased in an extraordinary | is now an extinct controversy. The question has 
manner in recent times, that probably there was} been set at rest forever by Mr. Smith of Jordan 
abundant wood there formerly, and that with the! Hill, in his Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul, the 
destruction of the wood many indigenous animals | first published work in which it was thoroughly 
would disappear.? investigated from a sailor’s point of view. It had, 
In adducing positive arguments and answering | however, been previously treated in the same man- 
objections, we have indirectly proved that Melita in| ner, and with the same results, by Admiral Pen- 
the Gulf of Venice was not the scene of the ship-| rose, and copious notes from his MSS. are given in 
wreck. But we may add that this island could not | The Life and Lpistlesof St. Paul. In that work 
have been reached without a miracle under the cir- | (2d ed. p. 426 note) are viven the names of some of 
cumstances of weather described in the narrative; | those who carried on the controversy in the last 
that it is not in the track between Alexandria and| century. The ringleader on the Adriatic side of 
Puteoli; that it would not be natural to proceed! the question, not unnaturally was Padre Georgi, a 


St. Paul’s Bay. 


Benedictine monk connected with the Venetian or | (under the governor of Sicily) appears from inscrip- 
Austrian Mfeleda, and his Paulus Naufragus is| tions to have had the title of πρῶτος Μελιταίων; 
extremely curious. He was, however, uot the first | or Primus MJelitensium, and this is the very phrase 
to suggest this untenable view. We find it, at a} which St. Luke uses (xxviii. 7). [Pusurus.] Mr. 
much earlier period, in a Byzantine writer, Const. | Smith could not find these inscriptions. There 
Porphyrog. De Adm. Imp. (c. 56, y. iii. p. 164 of | seems, however, no reason whatever to doubt their 
the Bonn ed.). authenticity (see Bochart, Opera, i. 502; Abela, 

As regards the condition of the island of Melita, | Deser. JJelite, p. 146, appended to the last volume 
when St. Paul was there, it was a dependency of | of the Antiquities of Graevius; and Boeckh, Corp. 
the Roman province of Sicily. Its chief officer, /nsc. vol. ili. 5754). Melita, from its position in 


a * Jt may have been, as far as respects the verb| and precept. The chapter might seem merely intended 
(ἐπέγνωσαν or probably ἐπέγνωμεν), by recognition or to give us information concerning the ships and sea- 
by information that they learnt on what island they | faring of the ancieut world ; and certainly nothing in 
were cast. In this instance as what they learned was | the whole range of Greek and Roman literature does 
not that “the island is Melita’? but “is. called! teach us so much on these subjects. What if it was 
(καλεῖται) Melita.” they were probably told this by the | divinely ordained that there should be one large pas- 
people whom the wreck of tle ship had brought down | sage in the New Testament — one, and just one — that 
to the coast. If “ the sailors” as distinguished from | could be minutely tested iu the accuracy of its mere 
the others “ recognized the land” it would naturally , circumstantial particulars — and that it should have 
have been the sea-view which was familiar to them,‘ been so tested and attested just at the time when such 
and yet they had failed to recognize the island from accuracy is most searchingly questioned?” (Lectures on 
the sea, though they had seen it in full daylight (ver. | the Character of St. Paut, Wulsean Lectures for 1864.) 
39) before landing. RE: The particulars in which this accuracy of the narrative 

6 * There is a passage in another of Dean Howson’s | shows itself are well enumerated in J. R. Oertel’s Paulus 
works respecting these verifications of Luke’s accuracy | i der Apostelgeschichte, pp. 107-110 (ilalle, 1858). Klos- 
which belongs also to this place. ‘ Nothing is more termann( Vindicie Lucane seu de ttincrarit in libro Acto 
certain than that the writer was on board that ship | rw asservati auctore, Gotting. 1866) argues from inter- 
and that he tells the truth. It might be thought | ual charactcristics that the writer of this itinerary (Acts 
strange that so large a space, in a volume which we | xxvii. and xxviii.) must have been au eye-witness, and 
believe to be inspired, should contain so much circunm- | was the Luke who wrote the other parts of the book. 
stantial detail with so little of religious exhortation H 


} 
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the Mediterranean, and the excellence of its harbors, 
has always been important both in commerce and 
war. It was a settlement of the Phoenicians at an 
early period, and their language, in a corrupted 
form, continued to be spoken there in St. Paul's 
day. (Gesenius, Versuch tb. die malt. Sprache, 
Leipz. 1810.) From the Carthaginians it passed 
to the Romans in the Second Punic War. Τὺ was 
famous for its honey and fruits, for its cotton 
fabrics, for excellent building-stone, and for a well- 
known breed of dogs. Δ few years before St. Paul's 
visit, corsairs from his native province of Cilicia 
made Melita a frequent resort; aud through sub- 
sequent periods of its history, Vandal and Arabian, 
it was often associated with piracy. The Chris- 
tianity, however, introduced by St. Paul was never 
extinct. This island had a brilliant period under 
the knights of St. John; and it is associated with 
the most exciting passages of the struggle between 
the French and English at the close of the last 
eentury and the beginning of the present. No 
island so small has so great a history, whether Bib- 
lical or political. Je. die 


MELONS (CYTWOAN, abattichim: πέπονες: 


pepones) are mentioned only in the following verse: 
ἐς We remember the fish, which we did eat in Egypt 
freely; the cucumbers, and the melons,” etc. (Num. 
xi. 5); by the Ifebrew word we are probably to un- 
derstand both the melon (Cucumis melv) and the 
water-melon (Cucurbita citrullus), for the Arabic 


Cucurbita citrullus. 


noun singular, batékh, which is identical with the 
Hebrew word, is used generically, as we learn from 
Prosper Alpinus, who says (Rerwn Agypt. List. i. 
17) of the Egyptians, ‘they often dine and sup on 


a * For the results of this investigation see also 
Ersch and Gruber’s Encyklopadie, art. “t Arabien.”? The 
Maltese langnage approaches so nearly to the Arabic 
that the islanders are readily understood in all the ports 
of Africa and Syria. At the time of the Saracen irrnp- 
tion Malta was overrun by Arabs from whom the com- 
mon people of the island derive their origin. Their 
dialect is a corrupt Arabic, interwoven at the same 
time with many words from the Italian, Spanish, and 
other European languages. Although the ancestral 
pride of the Maltese may dispose them to trace back 
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fruits alone, such as cucumbers, pumpkins, melona, 
which are known by the generic name batech.” 
The Greek wérwy,and the Latin pepo, appear to be 
also occasionally used in a generic sense. Accord- 
ing to Forskal (Descr. plunt. p. 167) and Hassel- 
quist (Z7av. 255), the Arabs designated the water- 


Melon. (Cucumis melo.) 


mielon batech, while the same word was used with 
some specific epithet to denote other plants belong- 
ing to the order Cucurbitacee. Though the water- 
melon is now quite common in Asia, Dr. Royle 
thinks it doubtful whether it was known to the 
ancient Egyptians, as no distiuct mention of it is 
made in Greek writers; it is uncertain at what time 
the Greeks applied the term ἀγγούριον (anguria) 
to the water-melon, but it was probably at a com- 
paratively recent date. The modern Greek word 
for this fruit is ἀγγοῦρι. Galen (de Fac. Alim. ii. 
567) speaks of the common melon (Cucumis melv) 
under the name μηλοπέπων. Serapion, according 
to Sprengel (Comment. in Dioscor. ii. 162), restricts 
the Arabic batikh to the water-melon. The water- 
melon is by some considered to be indigenous to 
India, from which country it may have been intro- 
duced into Egypt in very early times; according to 
Prosper Alpinus, medical Arabic writers sometimes 
use the term Jatikh-Indi, or anguria Jndica, to 
denote this fruit, whose common Arabic name is 
according to the same authority, batikh el-Maovi 
(water); but Hasselquist says (Zvav. 256) that this 
name belongs to a softer variety, the’ juice of which, 
when very ripe, and almost putrid, is mixed with 
rose-water and sugar and given in fevers; he ob- 
serves that the water-melon is cultivated on the 
banks of the Nile, on the rich clayey earth after the 
inundations, from the beginning of May to the end 
of July, and that it serves the Egyptians for meat, 
drink, and physic; the fruit, however, he says, should 
be eaten “with great circumspection, for if it be 
taken in the heat of the day when the body is warm, 
bad consequences often ensue.” This observation 


their language to the old Punic, yet it contains noth- 
ing which may not far more naturally be explained 
ont of the modern Arabic. The Maltese Arabic issuch 
that travellers in Arabia and Palestine often cbtain 
their guides in Malta. H. 


6 From root ΓΞ, transp. for Ma ( ae I), 


* to cook.’? Precisely similar is the derivation of 
πέπων, from πέπτω. Gesenius compares the Spanish 
budiecas, the French pastéques. 


MELZAR 


no doubt applies only to persons before they have 
become acclimatized, for the native Egyptians eat 
the fruit with impunity. Thecommon melon (Cu- 
cumts melo) is cultivated in the same places and 
ripens at the same time with the water-melon; 
but the fruit in Egypt is not so delicious as 
in this country (see Sonnini's Z'ravels, ii. 328); 
the poor in Egypt do not eat this melon. “ A 
traveller in the East,” says [itto (note on 
Num. xi. 5), ‘who recollects the intense gratitude 
which ἃ gift of a slice of melon inspired while jour- 
neying over the lot and dry plains, will readily 
comprehend the regret with which the Hebrews in 
the Arabian desert looked back upon the melons of 
kgypt.’ The water-melon, which is now exten- 
sively cultivated all over India and the tropical 
parts of Africa and America, and indeed in hot 
countries generally, is a fruit not unlike the common 
melon, but the leaves are deeply lobed and gashed, 
the flesh is pink or white, and contains a large 
quantity of cold watery juice without much flavor; 
the seeds are black. ‘The melon is too well known 
to need description. Both these plants belong to 
the order Cucurbitacee, the Cucumber family, 
which contains about sixty known genera and 300 
species — Cucurbita, Bryonia, Momordica, Cucu- 
nus, are examples of the genera. [UCUCUMBER; 
GOURD. | Wye Π. 


* Had the faith of the children of Israel been 
such as it ought to have been they needed not to 
have murmured at the loss of the Egyptian melons, 
inasmuch as Palestine and Syria are capable of pro- 
ducing the best species of them. Water-melons 
are now cultivated all through Palestine, and those 
of Jafia are famous for their lusciousness. They 
are carried to all points on the coast, and trans- 
ported to the inland towns on camels as far as 
Mums and Hamath and Aleppo, before the season 
when they ripen in those districts. They are 
among the cheapest and most widely diffused of 
all the fruits of the East. In most parts of Syria 


melons go by the generic name of boo, Bottikh, 


while their specific names are yellow Bottikh for the 
musk-melon, Jaffa Bottikh for those from that city, 
green Bottikh for the water-melon. It is not, how- 
ever, the custom to name other plants of the cucur- 
bitacee “Bottikh.” The cucumber, and the 
Elaterium, etc. have all their appropriate generic 
names. ἴδ ἰδ ie 


MEL’/ZAR πον)" [overseer]). The A. V. 


is wrong in regarding Melzar as a proper name; it 
is rather an official title, as is implied in the ad- 
dition of the article in each case where the name 
occurs (Dan. i. 11, 16): the marginal reading, ‘ the 
steward,” is therefore more correct. The LXX. 
[rather, Theodotion] regards the article as a part of 
the name, and renders it ᾽Αμερσάρ [so Alex.; Rom. 
Vat. Auedodd; the LXX. read ᾿Αβιεσδρί]; the 
Vulgate, however, has Afalasar. The melzar was 
subordinate to the * master of the eunuchs; ”’ his 
office was to superintend the nurture and education 
of the young; he thus combined the duties of the 
Greek παιδαγωγός and τροφεύς, and more nearly 
resembles our “ tutor’? than any other officer. As 
to the origin of the term, there is some doubt; it is 
generally regarded as of Persian origin, the words 
mal cara giving the sense of ‘‘head cup-bearer;’’ 


je” =vood. 
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Furst (ex. 8. v.) suggests its connection with the 
Hebrew nazar, “ to guard.” ee ἰῷ by 


MEM’MIUS, QUIN’TUS (Κόϊντος Μεμ- 
pos), 2 Mace. xi. 34. [MAN Lvs, T.] 


MEM’PHIS, a city of ancient Egypt, situated 
on the western bank of the Nile, in latitude 30° 6 
N. It is mentioned by Isaiah (xix. 13), Jeremiah 
(ii. 16, xlvi. 14, 19), and Ezekiel (xxx. 13, 16), 
under the name of Nopn; and hy Hosea (ix. 6) 
under the name of ΔΙΌΡΗ in Hebrew, and Mrem- 
rH1s in our English version [LAX. Méugis, Vulg. 
Memphis]. ‘The name is compounded of two hiero- 
ulyphics ‘+ fen"? = foundation, station; and “ No- 
It is variously interpreted; 6. g. 
‘haven of the good; ”* ‘tomb of the good man ” — 
Osiris; ‘the abode of the good; ’’ “the gate of the 
blessed.’ Gesenius remarks upon the two inter- 
pretations proposed by Plutarch (De Jsid. et Os. 20) 
—namely, ὅρμος ἀγαθῶν, “haven of the good,” 
and τάφος Ὀσιρίδος, “the tomb of Osiris’? — 
that ἐς both are applicable to Memphis as the sep- 
nlehre of Osiris, the Necropolis of the Egyptians, 
and hence also the haven of the blessed, since the 
right of burial was conceded ouly to the good.” 
Bunsen, however, prefers to trace in the name of 
the city aconnection with Menes, its founder. The 
Greek coins have Afemphis ; the Coptic is Memyi 
or AMenjfi and Memf; Hebrew, sometimes JJoph 
(Mph), and sometimes Noph; Arabic “Ἴθι or 
Menf (Bunsen, /gypt’s Place, vol. ii. 53). There 
can be no question as to the identity of the Noph 
of the Hebrew prophets with Jfemphis, the capital 
of lower Keypt. 

Though some regard Thebes as the more ancient 
city, the monuments of Memphis are of higher an 
tiquity than those of Thebes. Herodotus dates its 
foundation from Menes, the first really historical 
king of Egypt. The era of Menes is not satisfac- 
torily determined. Birch, Kenrick, Poole, Wil- 
kinson, and the English school of Egyptologists 
generally, reduce the chronology of Manetho’s lists, 
by making several of his dynasties contemporaneous 
instead of successive. Sir G. Wilkinson dates the 
era of Manes from Β. C. 2690; Mr. Stuart Poole, 
B. C. 2717 (Rawlinson, L/erod. ii. 342; Poole, 
Hore Aigypt. p. 97). The German Egyptologists 
assign to Egypt a much longer chronology. Bun- 
sen fixes the era of Menes at B. Cc. 3643 (Egypt's 
Place, vol. ii. 579); Brugsch at B. c. 4455 (His- 
toire εἰ Egypte, i. 287); aud Lepsius at B. c. 3892 
(Kénigsbuch der alten dgypter). Lepsius also 
registers about 18,000 years of the dynasties of gods, 
demigods, and prehistoric kings, before the accession 
of Menes. But indeterminate and conjectural as 
the early chronology of Egypt yet is, all agree that 
the known history of the empire begins with Menes, 
who founded Memphis. The city belongs to the 
earliest periods of authentic history. 

The building of Memphis is associated by tradi- 
tion with a stupendous work of art which has per- 
manently changed the course of the Nile and the 
face of the Delta. Before the time of Menes the 
river emerging from the upper valley into the neck 
of the Delta, bent its course westward toward the 
hills of the Libyan desert, or at least discharged a 
large portion of its waters through an arm in that 
direction. Here the generous flood whose yearly 
inundation gives life and fertility to Egypt, was 
largely absorbed in the sands of the desert, or 
wasted in stagnant morasses. It is even conjectured 
that up to the time of Menes the whole Delta was 
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an uninhabitable marsh. The rivers of Damascus, 
the Barada and ’.Away, now lose themselves in the 
same way in the marshy lakes of the great desert 
plain southeast of the city. Herodotus informs us, 
upon the authority of the Egyptian priests of his 
time, that Menes “by banking up the river at the 
bend which it forms about a hundred furlongs south 
of Memphis, laid the ancient channel dry, while he 
dug anew course for the stream half-way between 
the two lines of hills. To this day,” he continues, 
“the elbow which the Nile forms at the point 
where it is forced aside into the new channel is 
guarded with the greatest care by the Persians, and 
strengthened every year; for if the river were to 
burst out at this place, and pour over the mound, 
there would be danger of Memphis heing completely 
overwhelmed by the flood. Mén, the first king, 
having thus, by turning the river, made the tract 
where it used to run, dry land, proceeded in the 
first place to build the city now called Memphis, 
which lies in the narrow part of Egypt; after which 


MEMPHIS 


he further excavated a lake outside the town, to the 
north and west, communicating with the river, 
which was itself the eastern boundary ” (Herod. 
ii. 99). From this description it appears, that — 
like Amsterdam dyked in trom the Zuyder Zee, or 
St. Petersburg defended by the mole at Cronstadt 
from the Gulf of Finland, or more nearly like New 
Orleans protected by its levee from the freshets of 
the Mississippi, and drained by Lake Pontchartrain, 
— Memphis was created upon a marsh reclaimed 
by the dyke of Menes and drained by his artificial 
lake. New Orleans is situated on the left bank of 
the Mississippi, about 90 miles from its mouth, and 
is protected against inundation by an embankment 
15 feet wide and 4 feet high, which extends from 
120 miles ahove the city to 40 miles helow it. 
Lake Pontchartrain affords a natural drain for the 
marshes that form the margin of the city upon the 
east. The dyke of Menes began 12 miles south 


of Memphis, and deflected the main channel of the 
river about two miles to the eastward. Upon the 


rise of the Nile, a canal still conducted a portion of 
its waters westward through the old channel, thus 


irrigating the plain heyond the city in that direc-. 


tion, while an inundation was guarded against on 
that side by a large artificial lake or reservoir at 
Abousir. The skill in engineering which these 
works required, and which their remains still indi- 
cate, argues a high degree of material civilization, at 
least in the mechanic arts, in the earliest known 
period of Egyptian history. 

The political sagacity of Menes appears in the 
location of his capital where it would at once com- 
mand the Delta and hold the key of upper Egypt, 
controlling the commerce of the Nile, defended upon 
the west by the Libyan mountains and desert, and 
on the east by the river and its artificial embank- 
ments. The climate of Memphis may be inferred 
from that of the modern Cairo — about 10 miles to 
the north — which is the most equable that Egypt 
affords. ‘The city is said to have had a @ircum- 
ference of about 19 miles (Diod. Sic. i. 50), and 


The Sphinx and Pyramids at Memphis. 


the houses or inhabited quarters, as was usual in 
the great cities of antiquity, were interspersed with 
numerous gardens and public areas. 

ITerodotus states, on the authority of the priests, 
that Menes “ built the temple of Hephezestus, which 
stands within the city, a vast edifice, well worthy 
of mention’ (11. 909). The divinity whom Herod- 
otus thus identifies with Hephestus was Ptah, 
‘the creative power, the maker of all material 
things’ (Wilkinson in Rawlinson’s Herod. ii. 289; 
Bunsen, /gypt’s Place, i. 367, 884). Piah was 
worshipped in all Egypt, but under different repre- 
sentations in different Nomes; ordinarily “as a 
god holding before him with both hands the Nilom- 
eter, or emblem of stability, combined with the 
sien of life’? (Bunsen, i. 382). But at Memphis 
his worship was so prominent that the primitive 
sanctuary of his temple was built by Menes; suc- 
cessive monarchs greatly enlarged and heautified 
the structure, by the addition of courts, porches, 
and colossal ornaments. Herodotus and Diodorus 
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tlescribe several of these additions and restorations, 
but nowhere give a complete description of the 
temple with measurements of its various dimensions 
(Herod. ii. 99, 101, 108-110, 121, 186, 153, 176; 
Diod. Sic. i. 45, 51, 62, 67). According to these 
authorities, Moeris built the northern gateway; Se- 
sostris erected in front of the temple colossal stat- 
ues (varying from 30 to 50 feet in height) of him- 
self, his wife, and his four sons; Rhampsinitus built 
the western gateway, and erected before it the 
colossal statues of Summer and Winter; Asychis 
built the eastern gateway, which ‘in size and 
beauty fir surpassed the other three;’’ Psammeti- 
chus built the southern gateway; and Amosis pre- 
sented to this temple “a recumbent colossus 75 feet 
long, and two upright statues, each 20 feet high.” 
The period between Menes and Amosis, according 
to Brugsch, was 3731 years; but according to Wil- 
kinson only about 2100 years; but upon either cal- 
culation, the temple as it appeared to Strabo was 
the growth of many centuries. Strabo (xvii. 807) 
describes this temple as * built in a very sumptuous 
inanner, both as regards the size of the Naos and 
in other respects.’’ The Dromos, or grand avenue 
leading to the temple of Ptah, was used for the 
celebration of bull-fights, a sport pictured in the 
tombs. But these fights were probably between 
animals alone — no captive or gladiator being com- 
pelled to enter the arena. ‘The bulls having been 
trained for the occasion, were brought face to face 
and goaded on by their masters; — the prize being 
awarded to the owner of the victor. But though 
the bull was thus used for the sport of the people, 
he was the sacred animal of Memphis. 

Apis was believed to be an incarnation of Osiris. 
The sacred bull was selected by certain outward 
symbols of the indwelling divinity; his color 
being black, with the exception of white spots of a 
peculiar shape upon his forehead and right side. 
The temple of Apis was one of the most noted 
structures of Memphis. It stood opposite the 
southern portico of the temple of Ptah; and Psam- 
metichus, who built that gateway, also erected in 
front of the sanctuary of Apis a magnificent colon- 
nade, supported by colossal statues or Osiride pillars, 
such as may still be seen at the temple of Medcenet 
Habou at Thebes (Herod. ii. 163). Through this 
colonnade the Apis was led with great pomp upon 
state occasions. ‘Two stables adjoined the sacred 
vestibule (Strab. xvii. 807). Diodorus (i. 85) de- 
scribes the magnificence with which a deceased Apis 
was interred and his successor installed at Memphis. 
The place appropriated to the burial of the sacred 
bulls was a gallery some 2000 feet in length hy 
20 in height and width, hewn in the rock without 
the city. This gallery was divided into numerous 
recesses upon euch side; and the embalmed bodies 
of the sacred bulls, each in its own sarcophagus of 
vranite, were deposited in these ‘* sepulchral stalls.”’ 
A few years since, this burial-place of the sacred 
bulls was discovered by M. Mariette, and a large 
number of the sareophagi have already been opened. 
These catacombs of mummied bulls were approached 
from Memphis by a paved road, having colossal 
lions upon either side. 

At Memphis was the reputed burial-place of Isis 
(Diod. Sic. i. 22); it had also a temple to that 
“myriad-named’’ divinity, which Herodotus (ii. 
176) describes as ‘a vast structure, well worthy of 
notice,’’ but inferior to that consecrated to her in 
Busiris, a chief city of her worship (ii. 59). Mem- 
phis had also its Serapeium, which probably stood 
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in the western quarter of the city, toward the 
desert; since Strabo describes it as very much ex- 
posed to sand-drifts, and in his time partly buried 
by masses of sand heaped up by the wind (xvii. 
807). The sacred cubit and other symbols used in 
measuring the rise of the Nile were deposited in 
the temple of Serapis. 

Herodotus describes *“‘a beautiful and_ richly 
ornamented inclosure,’’ situated upon the south 
side of the temple of Ptah, which was sacred to 
Proteus, a native Memphite king. Within this 
inclosure there was a temple to “the foreign 
Venus” (Astarte?), concerning which the historian 
narrates a myth connected with the Grecian Helen. 
In this inclosure was ὁ the Tyrian camp” (ii. 112). 
A temple of aor Phre, the Sun, and a temple of 
the Cabeiri, complete the enumeration of the sacred 
buildings of Memphis. 

The mythological system of the time of Menes iz 
ascribed by Bunsen to “the amalgamation of the 
religion of Upper and Lower Egypt; ’’ — religion 
having “ already united the two provinces before the 
power of the race of This in the Thebaid extended 
itself to Memphis, and before the giant work of 
Menes converted the Delta from a desert, checkered 
over with lakes and morasses, into a blooming gar- 
den.’’ The political union of the two divisions of 
the country was effected by the builder of Memphis. 
“¢Menes founded the /mpire of Egypt, by raising 
the people who inhabited the valley of the Nile 
from a little provincial station to that of an histori 
eal nation”? (Egypt's Place, i. 441, 11. 409). 

The Necropolis, adjacent to Memphis, was on a 
scale of grandeur corresponding with the city itself. 
The city of the pyramids ”’ is a title of Memphis 
in the hieroglyphics upon the monuments. The 
great field or plain of the Pyraniids lies wholly upon 
the western bank of the Nile, and extends from 
Aboo-Rodish, a little to the northwest of Cairo, to 
Meydoom, about 40 miles to the south, and thence 
in a southwesterly direction about 25 miles further, 
to the pyramids of Howara and of Biahmé in the 
Fayoura. Lepsius computes the number of pyra- 
mids in this district at sixty-seven; but in this he 
counts some that are quite small, and others of a 
doubtful character. Not more than half this num- 
ber can be fairly identified upon the whole field. 
But the principal seat of the pyramids, the Mem- 
phite Necropolis, was in a range of about 15 miles 
from Sakkara to Gizeh, and in the groups here re- 
maining nearly thirty are probably tombs of the 
imperial sovereigns of Memphis (Bunsen, Egypt's 
Pluce, ii. 88). Lepsius regards the “ Pyramid 
fields of Memphis ’’ as a most important testimony 
to the civilization of Egypt (Letters, Bohn, p. 
25; also Chronologie der Aegypter, vol. i.). These 
royal pyramids, with the subterranean halls of Apis, 
and numerous tombs of public officers erected on 
the plain or excavated in the adjacent hills, gave to 
Memphis the preéniinenee which it enjoyed as “ the 
haven of the blessed.” 

Memphis long held its place as a capital; and 
for centuries « Memphite dynasty ruled over all 
Egypt. Lepsius, Bunsen, and Brugsch, agree in 
regarding the 3d, 4th, 6th, 7th, and 8th dynasties 
of the Old Empire as Memphite, reaching through 
a period of about a thousand years. During a por- 
tion of this period, however, the chain was broken, 
or there were contemporaneous dynasties in other 
parts of Egypt. 

The overthrow of Memphis was distinetly pre- 
dicted by the Hebrew prophets. In his “ burden 
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of Egypt,” Isaiah says, “ The princes of Zoan are 
become fools, the princes of Noph are deceived ”’ 
(Is. xix. 13). Jeremiah (xlvi. 19) declares that 
“¢ Noph shall be waste and desolate without an 
inhabitant.” Ezekiel predicts: “Thus saith the 
Lord God: I will also destroy the idols, and 1 will 
cause [their] images to cease ont of NVoph; and 
there shall be no more a prince of the land of 
Egypt.’ The latest of these predictions was ut- 
tered nearly 600 years before Christ, and half a 
eentury before the invasion of Egypt by, Cambyses 
(cir. B. C. 525). Herodotus informs us that Cam- 
byses, enraged at the opposition he encountered at 
Memphis, committed many outrages upon the city. 
He killed the sacred Apis, and cansed his priests to 
be scourged. ‘ He opened the ancient sepulebres, 
and examined the bodies that were buried in them. 
He likewise went into the temple of Hepheestus 
(Ptah) and made great sport of the image. . 
He went also into the temple of the Cabeiri, which 
it is unlawful for any one to enter except the priests, 
and not only made sport of the images but even 
burnt them” (Her. 111. 97). Memphis never recov- 
ered from the blow inflicted by Cambyses. The 
rise of Alexandria hastened its decline. The Caliph 
conquerors founded Fostat (Old Cairo) upon the 
opposite bank of the Nile, a few miles north of 
Memphis, and brought materials from the old city 
to build their new capital (A. ἢ. 638). The Ara- 
bian physician, Abd-el-Latif, who visited Memphis 
in the 13th century, describes its ruins as then 
marvelous beyond description (see De Sacy’s trans- 
lation, cited by Brugsch, //stoire @’ -gypte, p. 18). 
Abulfeda, in the 14th century, speaks of the remains 
of Memphis as immense; for the most part in a 
state of decay, thongh some sculptures of varie- 
gated stone still retained a remarkable freshness of 
color (Descriptio dA’gypti, ed. Michaelis, 1776). 
At length so complete was the ruin of Memphis, 
that for a long time its very site was lost. Pococke 
could find no trace of it. Iecent explorations, 
especially those of Messrs. Mariette and Linant, 
have brought to light many of its antiquities, 
which have been dispersed to the museums of 
Europe and America. Some specimens of sculp- 
ture from Memphis adorn the Egyptian hall of the 
British Museum; other monuments of this great 
city are in the Abbott Museum in New York. 
‘The dykes and canals of Menes still form the basis 
of the system of irrigation for Lower Egypt; the 
insignificant village of Meet Iaheeneh occupies 
nearly the centre of the ancient capital. Thus the 
site and the general outlines of Memphis are nearly 
restored; but “the images have ceased out of 
Noph, and it is desolate, without inhabitant.” 
J. P. T. 

* In the six years which have elapsed since the 
preceding article was written, much has _ been 
brought to light concerning the antiquities of 
Memphis, both by exploration and hy discussion, 
and there is hardly a point in the topography or 
the history of the city which remains in obscurity. 
The illustrated work of Mariette-Bey, embodying 
the results of his excavations, when completed, will 
restore the first capital of Egypt, in great part, to 
its original grandeur. : 

Memphis appears upon the monuments under 
three distinct names: the first its name as the 
eapital of the corresponding Nome or district; 
the second its profane, and the third its sacred 
name. The first, Sebi-h’et, is literally “‘the City 
of White Walls’*’—a name originally given to 
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the citadel (Z/erodotus, iti. c. 91), and especially to 
that part of the fortifications within which was 
inclosed the temple of the chief divinity of the 
city. Osiris is sometimes styled “the great king 
in the chief city of the Nome of the white walls.”’ 

The second, which was the more common name 
of the city, Men-nefi, signifies literally mansio 
bona. Brugsch regards the commonly-received 
analogy of this with the Jfoph or Noph of the 
Hebrew Scriptures as of slight authority, and pre- 
fers to identity Noph with £dfu, which appears in 
the hieroglyphies under the form of “the city of 
Nepu or Nup”’ (Geograph. Inschriften, i. 166 and 
235). 

The sacred name of the city was Ha-plah or 
Pa-piah, “the House or City of Ptah’? — Hephai- 
stopolis. 

Another name frequently given to Memphis on 


. -|the monuments is Tapanch; this was particularly 


applied to the sacred quarter of the goddess Basiz, 
and signifies ‘the World of Life.’ Brugsch 
traces here a resemblance to the second clause in 
the surname of Joseph given by Pharaoh (Gen. xli. 
45), which the LAX. render by φανήχ. Brugsch 
reads this title as equivalent to ns-pen-ta-panch, 
which means “this is the Governor of Zapanck,”’ 
Joseph being thus invested with authority over 
that sacred quarter of the capital, and bearing 
from it the title «‘ Lord of the World of Life.” 
The royal grandeur of Memphis is attested by 
the groups of pyramids that mark the burial-place 
of her lines of kings; but a rich discovery has now 
brought to light a consecutive list of her sovereigns 
in almost unbroken continuity from Menes. ‘This 
is the “New Table of Abydos’’ which Mariette- 
Bey came upon in 1865, in the course of his explora- 
tions at that primitive seat of monarchy, and which 
Diimichen has faithfully reproduced in bis work. 
Inscriptions upon the great temple of Abydos show 
that this was erected by Sethos I. and further orna- 
mented by his son, who is known in history as the 
second Rameses. Upon one lobby of the temple 
Sethos and Rameses are depicted as rendcring 
homage to the Gods; and in the inscription appear 
130 proper names of divinities, together with the 
names of the places where these divinities were 
particularly worshipped. Upon the opposite lobby 
the same persons, the king and his son, are repre- 
sented in the act of homage to their royal prede- 
cessors, and an almost perfect list is given, embra- 
cing seventy-six kings from Menes to Sethos. This 
discovery has important bearings upon the chro- 
nology of the Egyptian Pharaonic dynasties. There 
are now four monumental lists of kings which 
serve for comparison with the lists of Manetho and 
the Turin Papyrus: (1.) The Tablet of Karnak, on 
which Tuthmosis III. appears saerificing to his 
predecessors, sixty-one of whom are represented by 
their portraits and names. (2.) The Tablet of 
Abydos, now in the British Museum, which repre- 
sents Ramesses-Sesothis receiving congratulations 
from his royal predecessors, fifty in number. (9.) 
The Tablet of Saqqarah, discovered by Mariette in 
1864, in a private tomb in the necropolis of Mem- 
phis, which represents a royal scribe in the act of 
adoration before a row of fifty-eight reyal cartou- 
ches. (4.) The ncw Tablet of Abydos described 
above. When these four monumental lists are 
tabulated with one another, and with the lists of 
Manetho and the Turin Papyrus, the correspond- 
ences of names and dynastics are so many and so 
minute as to prove that they all stand related to 
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some traditional series of kings which was of com- 
mon authority. Their variations may be owing in 
part to diversities of reading, and in part to a 
preference for particular kings or lists of kings in 
contemporary dynasties; so that while, im some 
instances, contemporary dynasties have been drawn 
upon by different authorities, no Tablet incor- 
porates contemporary dynasties into one. Now, 
since the date of Sethos I. falls within the fifteenth 
century, B. C., it is obvious that to allow for a 
succession of seventy-six Memphite kings from 
Menes to Sethos I., and for the growth of the 
mechanie arts and the national resources up to the 
point indicated at the consolidation of the empire 
under Menes, the received Biblical chronology be- 
tween the Flood and the Exodus must be some- 
what extended. We await some more definite 
determination of the Hyksos period, as a fixed 
point of calculation for the preceding dynasties. 
Bunsen (vol. v. pp. 58, 77, and 103) fixes the era 
of Menes at 3059 B. c. — “ the beginning of chro- 
nological time in Egypt, by the settlement of the 
system of the vague solar year;”’ this is a reduction 
of about 600 years, for in vol. iv. p. £90, he placed 
Menes at 3623 B. c., and he also demanded at least 
6000 years before Menes, for the settlement of Egypt 
and the development of a national life. This, how- 
ever, is not history but conjecture; but the new Table 
of Abydos is a tangible scale of history. (Yor a 
comparison of these several tablets, see the Jtevwe 
Archéologique, 1864 and 1865, Rouge, Recherches 
sur les Monuments Historiques, and Diimichen, Zezt- 


schrift fiir Agypt. Sprache, 1864.) J.P. T. 
MEMU’CAN (J2NI'D [a Persian title]: 


Μουχαῖος : AMamuchan). One of the seven princes 
of Persia in the reign of Ahasuerus, who “saw 
the king's face,” and sat first in the kingdom (Esth. 
i. 14). They were ‘wise men who knew the times”’ 
(skilled in the planets, according to Aben Ezra), 
und appear to have formed a council of state; 
Josephus says that one of their offices was that of 
interpreting the laws (Ant. xi. 6,§ 1). This may 
also be inferred from the manner in which the royal 
question is put to them when assembled in council; 
+ According to law what is to be done with the 
queen Vashti?’’ Memucan was either the presi- 
dent of the council on this occasion, or gave his 
opinion first in consequence of his acknowledged 
wisdom, or from the respect allowed to his advanced 
age. Whatever may have been the eause of this 
priority, his sentence for Vashti’s disgrace was 
approved by the king and princes, and at once put 
into execution; “and the king did according to 
the word of Memucan’’ (sth. i. 16, 21). The 
Targum of Esther identifies him with “ [laman 
the grandson of σαν," The reading of the Cethib, 


or written text, in ver.16 is 19 Ὁ 12. W. A.W. 


MEN’AHEM (ΘΙ [consoler, whence 
MANAEN, Acts xiii. 1]: Μαναῆμ; [Alex. Mavany, 
exc. in ver. 14:] Afanahem), son of Gadi, who @ slew 
the usurper Shallum and seized the vacant throne 


α Ewald (Gesch. Isr. iii. 598), following the LXX , 
would translate the datter part of 2 IX. xv. 10, “ And 
KXobolam (or Keblaam) smote him, and slew him, and 
“eigned in his stead.’ Ewald considers the fact of 
Buch a king’s existence a help to the interpretation 
of Zech. xi. 8; and he accounts for the silence of 
Scripture as to his end by saying that he may have 
throwu himself across the Jordan, and disappeared 
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of Israel, 5, c. 772. His reign, which lasted ten 
years, is briefly recorded in 2 K. xv. 14-22. It 
has been inferred from the expression in verse 14, 
‘from Tirzah,’’ that Menahem was a general under 
Zechariah stationed at Tirzah, and that he brought 
up his troops to Samaria and avenged the murder 
of his master by Shallum (Joseph. Ant. ix. 11, § 1; 
Keil, Thenius). 

In religion Menahem was a steadfast adherent of 
the form of idolatry established in Israel by Jero- 
boam. His general character is described by Jose~ 
phus as rude and exceedingly cruel. The con- 
temporary prophets, Hosea and Amos, have left a 
melancholy picture of the ungodliness, demoraliza- 
tion, and feebleness of Israel; and Ewald adds to 
their testimony some doubtful references to Isaiah 
and Zechariah. 

In the brief history of Menahem, his ferocious 
treatment of Tiphsah occupies a conspicuous place. 
The time of the occurrence, and the site of the 
town have been doubted. Keil says that it can be 
no other place than the remote Thapsacus on the 
cuphrates, the northeast boundary (1 Ik. iv. 24) of 
Solomon’s dominions; and certainly no other place 
bearing the name is mentioned in the Bible. 
Others suppose that it may have been some town 
which Menahem took in his way as he went from 
Tirzah to win a crown in Samaria (Ewald); or 
that it is a transcriber’s error for Tappuah (Josh. 
xvii. 8), and that Merahem laid it waste when he 
returned from Samaria to Tirzah (Thenius). No 
sufficient reason appears for having recourse to such 
conjectures where the plain text presents no insuper- 
able difficulty. The act, whether perpetrated at 
the beginning of Menahem’s reign or somewhat 
later, was doubtless intended to strike terrer into 
the hearts of reluctant subjects throughout the 
whole extent of dominion which he claimed. A 
precedent for such cruelty might be found in the 
border wars between Syria and Israel, 2 K. viii. 
12. It is a striking sign of the increasing degra- 
dation of the land, that a king of Israel practices 
upon his subjects a brutality from the mere sug- 
gestion of which the unscrupulous Syrian usurper 
recoiled with indignation. 


But the most remarkable event in Menahem’s 
reign is the first appearance of a hostile force of 
Assyrians on the northeast frontier of Israel. King 
Pul, however, withdrew, having been converted from 
an enemy into an ally by a timely gift of 1000 
talents of silver, which Menahem exacted by an 
assessment of 50 shekels a head ou 60,000 Israelites. 
It seems perhaps too much to infer from 1 Chr. y. 
26, that Pul also took away Israelite captives. ‘The 
name of Pul (LXX. Phaloch or Phalos) appears 
according to Rawlinson (Bampton Lectures for 1859, 
Lect. iv. p. 133) in an Assyrian inseription of ἃ 
Ninevite king, as Phallukha, who took tribute from 
Beth Khnmri (= the house of Omri = Samaria) 
as well as from Tyre, Sidon, Damascus, Idumea, 
and Philistia; the king of Damascus is set down 
as giving 2300 talents of silver besides gold and 
copper, but neither the name of Menahem, nor the 
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among the subjects of king Uzziah. It does not 
appear, however, how such a translation cau be made 
to agree with the subsequeut mention (ver. 13) of 
Shallum, and with the express ascription of Shallun’s 
death (ver. 14) to Menahem. Thenius excuses the 
translation of the LXX. by supposing that their MSS. 
may have been in a defective state, but ridicules the 
theory of Ewald. 
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amount of his tribute is stated in the inscription. 
Rawlinson also says that in another inscription 
the name of Menahem is given, probably by mis- 
take of the stone-cutter, as a tributary of Tiglath- 
pileser. 

Menahem died in peace, and was succeeded by 
his son Pekahiah. Weed Bb. 


* ME’NAM, the reading of the A. V. ed. 
1611 and other early eds. in Luke iii. 31 for 
MENAN, which see. A. 


ME’NAN (Mevva; [Rec. Text, Maivdy; Tisch. 
Treg. with Sin. BLX Mevyd; Lachm. Mevya in 
brackets (A omits it); Erasmus, Ald., Gerbelius, 
Colinseus, Μενάμ, whence the reading MENAM, A. 
V. ed. 1611; Bogardus (1543), Mevay, like A. Y. 
in later editions:] J/enna). ‘The son of Mattatha, 
one of the ancestors of Joseph in the genealogy of 
Jesus Christ (Luke iii. 31). This name and the 
following Melea are omitted in some Latin MSS., 
and are believed by Ld. A. Hervey to be corrupt 
(Genealogies, p. 88). 


ME’NE (ΝΘ > Μανή, Theodot.: dane). 
The first word of the mysterious inscription written 
upon the wall of Delshazzar's palace, in which 
Daniel read the doom of the king and his dynasty 
(Dan. v.25, 26). It is the Peal past participle of the 


Chaldee ΓΙ, mend, ‘to number,’ and there- 
fore sicmifies “ peered: as in Daniel’s interpre- 


tation, “God hath numbered (729, menah) thy 
kingdom and finished it.” WAS VW. 


MENELA/’US (Μενέλαος), ἃ usurping high- 
priest who obtained the office from Antiochus Epi- 
phanes (cir. B. Ο. 172) by a large bribe (2 Mace. iv. 
23-25), and drove out Jason, who had obtained it 
not long before by similar means. When he neg- 
lected to pay the sum which he had promised, he 
was summoned to the king’s presence, and by plun- 
dering the Temple gained the ineans of silencing the 
accusations which were brought against him. By 
a similar sacrilege he secured himself against the 
consequences of an insurrection which his tyranny 
had excited, and also procured the death of Onias 
(vv. 27-34). He was afterwards hard pressed by 
Jason, who, taking occasion from his unpopularity, 
attempted unsuecessfully tu recover the high-priest- 
hood (2 Mace. v. 5-10). For a time he then 
disappears from the history (yet comp. ver. 23), 
but at last he met with a violent death at the 
hands of Antiochus Eupator (cir. B. Cc. 163), which 
seemed in a peculiar manner a providential punish- 
ment of his sacrilege (xili. 3, 4). 

According to Josephus (Ant. xii. 5, § 1) he was 
a younger brother of Jason and Onias, and, like 
Jason, changed his proper name Onias tor a Greek 
name. In 2 Maccabees, on the other hand, he is 
ealled a brother of Simon the Benjamite (2 Macc. 
iv. 23), whose treason led to the first attempt to 
plunder the Temple. If this account be correct, 
the profanation of the sacred office was the more 
marked by the fact that it was transferred from 
the family of Aaron. be We 


MENES’THEUS [3 syl.} (Μενεσθεύς: Alex. 


Meveo@eots: Alnestheus). The father of APOL- 
LONIUS 3 (2 Mace. iv. 21). 


@ Κλῆροι τῆς τύχης καὶ τοῦ δαίμονος σημαίνουσιν 
“λιόν τε καὶ Σελήνην. The order of the words here 
geems to fivor the received reading of the LXX.; 


‘and Moon. 
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ME’NI. The last clause of Is. Ixy. 11 is ren- 
dered in the A. V. “and that furnish the drink- 


offering unto that number” (0029), the marginal 
reading for the last word being ‘Meni.’ That 
the word so rendered is a proper name, and also 
the proper name of an object of idolatrous worship 
cultivated by the Jews in Babylon, is a supposition 
which there seems no reason to question, as it is in 
accordance with the context, and has every proba- 
bility to recommend it. But the identification of 
Meni with any known heathen god is still uncer- 
tain. The versions are at variance. In the LXX 
the word is rendered ἡ τύχη, “fortune”’ or “luck.” 
The old Latin version of the clause is “ impletis 
demont potionem;”’ while Symmachus (as quoted 
by Jerome) must have had a diflerent reading, 
02: 
prets as signifying that the act of worship implied 
in the drink-offering was not performed for God, 
but for the damon (ut doceat non sibi fleri sed 
demoni”’). The Targum of Jonathan is very 
vague — “and mingle cups for their idols;’’ and 
the Syriac translators either omit the word alto- 


minni, * without me,’’ which Jerome intei- 


gether, or had a different reading, perhaps 182 
limé, (οἴου them.’ Some variation of the same 
kind apparently gave rise to the super eam of the 
Vulgate, referring to the “‘table’’ mentioned in the 
first clause of the verse. From the old versions 
we come to the commentators, and their judgments 
are equally conflicting. Jerome (Comm. m Js. 
Ixy. 11) illustrates the passage by reference to an 
ancient idolatrous custom which prevailed in Egypt, 
and especially at Alexandria, ou the last day of the 
last month of the year, of placing a table covered 
with dishes of various kinds, and a cup mixed with 
mead, in acknowledgment of the fertility of the past 
year, or as an omen of that which was to come 
(comp. Virg. «7. ii. 763). But he gives no clew 
to the identification of Meni, and his explanation is 
evidently suggested by the renderings of the LX-X. 
and the old ‘Latin version; the former, as he quotes 
them, translating Gad by ‘fortune,’ and A/ent 
by “deemon,”’ in which they are followed by the 
latter. In the later mythology of Egypt, as we 
learn from Macrobius (Saturn. i. 19), Δαίμων and 
Τύχη were two of the four deitics who presided 
over birth, and represented respectively the Sun 
A passage quoted by Selden (de Dis 
Syris, Synt. i. c. 1) from a MS. of Vettius Valens 
of Antioch, an ancient astrologer, goes also to prove 
that in the astrological language of lis day the sun 
and moon were indicated by δαίμων and τύχη, as 
being the arbiters of human destiny. This cir- 
cumstance, coupled with the similarity between 
Meni and Mav or Μήνη, the ancient name for the 
moon, has induced the majority of commentators 
to conclude that Meni is the Moon god or goddess, 
the Deus Lunus, or Dea Luna of the Romans; 
masculine as regards the earth which she illumines 
(terre maritus), teminine with respect to the sun 
(Solis uxor), from whom she receives her light. 
This twofold character of the moon is thought by 
David Millius to be indicated in the two names 
Gad and Meni, the former feminine, the latter 
masculine (Diss. v. § 23); but as both are mascu- 


while the reading given by Jerome is supported hy 
the fact that, in Gen. xxx. 11, “Th, gad, is rendered 
τύχη 


MENI 


line in Hebrew, his speculation falls to the ground. 
Le Moyne, on the other hand, regarded both words 
as denoting the sun, and his donble worship among 
the Meyptians: Gad is then the goat of Mendcs, 
and Jeni = Mnevis worshipped at Heliopolis. 
The opinion of Iluetius that the Veni of Isaiah 
and the Μήν of Strabo (xii. c. 51) Loth denoted 
the sun was refuted by Vitringa and others. 
Among those who have interpreted the word liter- 
ally “number,” may be reckoned Jarchi and Abar- 
banel, who understand by it the “number” of the 
priests who formed the company of revelers at the 
feast, and later Hoheisel (Obs. ad diffic. Jes. loca, 
p- 349) followed in the same track. Kimehi, in 
lis note on Is. Ixv. 11, says of Meni, it is a star, 
and some interpret it of the stars which are mw- 
bered, and they are the seven stars of motion,” 
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explains it, because the ancient idea of the moon 
was that it was a star full of moisture, with which 
It filled the sublunary regions.¢ The etymology 
given by Geseitus is more probable; and Meni 
would then be the personification of fate or destiny, 
under whatever form it was worshipped.¢ Whether 
this form, as (iesenius maintains, was the planet 
Veuns, which was known to Arabie astrologers as 
the lesser σου tortune’’ (the planet Jupiter 
being the + greater "'), it is impossible to say with 
certainty; nor is it sate to reason from the worship 
of anak by the Arabs in the times before Mo- 
hamimed to that of Meni by the Jews more than a 
thousand years earlier. But the coincidence is 
jremarkable, though the identjfication may be in- 
coiplete. W. A. W. 


| * MIEN-PLEASERS (ἀνθρωπάρεσκοι) is a 


2. 6. the planets. Buxtorf (Lex. Hebr.) applies it word which came into use with Tyndale’s trans- 

to the “number”’ of the stars whiclr were Wor | lation (Ep. vi. 6; Col. iii. 22). It is like “ eye- 
. β ΕἾ s A ae > . 4 . . . . 

shipped as gods; Schindler (Lea. # entagl.) to | service’ in this respect, which occurs in the same 

‘the number and multitude”’ of the idols, while passages. Ἧ: 

according to others it refers to ** Mercury the god | ; 


of uumbers;’’ all which are mere conjectures, got 
homines, tot sententic, and take their origin from 
the play npon the word Meni, which is found in 
the verse next following that in which it occurs 


(“ therefore will I number OPI, amanithi) you 
to the sword ’’), and which is supposed to point to 
its derivation from the verb ΓΞ, mandih, to 


number. But the origin of the name of Noah, as 
given in Gen. v. 29,¢ shows that such plays upon 
words are not to be depended npon as the bases 
of etymology. On the supposition, however, that 
in this case the etymology of Meni is really indi- 
cated, its meaning is still uncertain. ‘Those who 
understand by it the moon, derive au argument for 
their theory from the fact, that anciently years 
were numbered by the courses of the moon. But 
Gesenius (Comm. wb. «εἰ. Jesaia), with more proba- 
bility, while admitting the same origin of the word, 
ives to the root ainda the sense of assigning, or 
distributing,” and connects it with mandh,¢ one of 
the three idols worshipped by the Arabs before the 
time of Mohammed, to which reference is made in 
the Koran (Sura 53), “ What think ye of Allat, 
and Al-Uzzah, and Wanth, that other third god- 
dess?’’ Jfanah was the object of worship of + the 
tribes of Hudheyl and Khuza@’ah, who dwelt between 
Mekkeh and El-Medeeneh, and as some say, of the 
tribes of Ows, El-Khazraj, and Thakeek also. This 
idol was a large stone. demolished by one Saad, in 
the 8th year of the Flight, a year so fatal to the 
idols of Arabian’? (Lane’s Sel. from the Αι". ἀν, 
pref. pp. 80, 31, from Pococke’s Spec. Hist. Ar. p. 
93, ed. White). Bnt Al-Zamakhshari. the com- 
mentator on the Koran, derives “Ζαραΐ, from the 


root AN, “to flow,” because of the blood which 


flowed at the sacrifices to this idol, or, as Millins 


@ “And he called his name Noah (772), saying, 


This one shall comfort us,” etc. ΘΟ at Ph yenacha- 


+ 
mént). Yet no one would derive a: noachk, from 


a3, nacham. The play on the word may be re- 


tained without detriment to the sense if we render 
Meni “destiny,” and the following clause, τ therefore 
will I destine you for the sword.”’ ἐς 


* MENU ΌΗΜΛΑΗ (PITA : ἀπὸ Nove. 
Alex. and Vule. translate freely) in Judg. xx. 43 
has been regarded by some critics as the name of a 
place, and is put as such in the margin of the 
A. Y., bnt in the text is rendered «ὁ with ease.”’ 
Fiirst takes it to be the same as Manahath in 1 
Chr. viti. 6, whence the patronymic Manahethites, 
1 Chr. ii. 83. If a town be meant, it was in the 
tribe of Benjamin, and on the line of the retreat of 
the Benjamites before the other tribes at the siece 
of Gibeah (comp. Jndg. xx. 41 ff). It ts held to 
be a proper name in Luther's version. Dut the 
word has more probably its ordinary signification: 
either “with ease”? (literally ‘quiet’? as the op- 
posite of toil, trouble), with reference to the almost 
unresisted victory of the other tribes over the panic- 
stricken Benjamites; or “ place of rest,’’ 2. e. in every 
such place where the men of Benjamin halted for a 
moment, their pursuers fell upon them and trampled 


them to pieces (ΓΤ ΓΤ), like grapes in the 
wine-press. aan 

It should be said that the name reappears in the 
margin of the A. V., Jer. li. 59: εὐ Seraiah was a 
prince of Menucha, or chief chamberlain,’’ where 
the text reads “ was a quiet prince.” The Bishops’ 
Bible (connecting the word with the previons verb) 
translates ‘‘ chased them diligently’ or (margin) 
from their rest.””. On the whole, it appears to 
the writer not easy to discover any better sense 
than that suggested in the A. V. Η. 
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many {see below]: [Vat.] Ἡλωνμαωνεμειν; 


[Rom. Ἡλωνμαωνενίμ:] Alex. and Aquila, δρυὸς 
ἀποβλεπόντων: gue respictt quercunr), an oak, or 
terebinth, or other great tree — for the translation 
of the Hebrew lon by “ plain’? is most probably 
incorrect, as will be shown under the head of 


2 “σ΄ 
.-. 


b Like the Arab. co mana, whence ΒΡ 


Ss- eg 
death,” ἄλλον, “fate,” © destiny.” ς Slice. 


““ 


d 


‘The moist star 
Upon whose influence Neptune's empire stands.” 
SuAKESP. //aml. i. 1. 
6 The presence of the article seems to indicate that 
** Meni ’’ was originally an appellative. 
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2LAIN— which formed a well-known object in 
zentral Palestine in the days of the Judges. It is 
mentioned — at least under this name—only in 
Jude. ix. 37, where Gaal ben-Ebed standing in the 
gateway of Shechem sees the ambushes of Abime- 
lech coming towards the city, one by the middle 
fliterally, “‘ navel’’] of the land, and another “ by 


the way (3] 319) of Elon-Meonenim,” that is, the 
road leading to it. In what direction it stood with 
regard to the town we are not told. 

The meaning of Meonenim, if interpreted as a 
Hebrew word, is enchanters,* or “ observers of 
times,’’ as it is elsewhere rendered (Deut. xviii. 10, 
14; in Mic. v. 12 it is *‘soothsayers”’). This 
connection of the name with magical arts has led 
to the suggestion® that the tree in question Is 
identical with that beneath which Jacob hid the 
foreign idols and amulets of his household, before 
going into the presence of God at the consecrated 
ground of Bethel (Gen. xxxv. 4). But the inference 
seems hardly a sound one, for meonenim does not 
mean “enchantments”’? but “ enchan/evs,’’ nor is 
there any ground for connecting it in any way with 
amulets or images; and there is the positive reason 
against the identification that while this tree seems 
to have been at a distance from the town of Shechem, 
that of Jacob was in it, or in very close proximity 
to it (the Hebrew particle used is OY, which im- 
plies this). 

Five trees are mentioned in connection with 
Shechem : — 

1. The oak (not “ plain” as in A. V.) of Moreh, 
where Abram made his first halt and built his first 
altar in the Promised Land (Gen. xii. 6). 

2. That of Jacob, already spoken of. 

3. “ The oak which was in the holy place of 
Jehovah’’ (Josh. xxiv. 26), beneath which Joshua 
set up the stone which he assured the people had 
heard all his words, and would one day witness 
against them. 

4, The Elon-Muttsab, or “oak (not ‘plain,’ as 
in A. V.) of the pillar in Shechem,”’ beneath which 
Abimelech was made king (Judg. ix. 6). 

5. The Elon-Meonenim. 

The first two of these may, with great probability, 
be identical. ‘The second, third, and fourth, agree 
in being all specified as in or close to the town. 
Joshua’s is mentioned with the definite article — 
“the oak’? —as if well known previously. It is 
therefore possible that it was Jacob's tree, or its 
successor. And it seems further possible that dur- 
ing the confusions which prevailed in the country 
after Joshua’s death, the stone which he had erected 
beneath it, and which he invested, even though 
only in metaphor, with qualitics so like those which 
the Canaanites attributed to the stones they wor- 
shipped — that during these confused times this 
famons block may have become sacred aniong the 
Canaanites, one of their “ maitsebahs’’ [see IDOL, 
vol. ii. p. 1119 4], and thus the tree have acquired 
the name of ‘the oak of Muttsab’’ from the fetish 
below it. 


a Gesenius ( Thes. 51 b), incantatores and Zauberer ; 
Michaelis and First, Wahrsager. The root of the word 


is 12; probably connected with ὙΦ, the eye, which 
bears so prominent a part in Eastern magic. Of this 
there is a trace in the respicit of the Vulgate. (Sce 
Gesen. Thes. 1052, 1053; also Drvmvation, vol. i. pp. 
€06, 607.) 
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That Jacob’s oak and Joshua’s oak were the 
same tree secius still more likely, when we observe 
the remarkable correspondence between the circum- 
stances of each occurrence. The point of Joshua’s 
address — his summary of the early history of the 
nation — is that they shonld “ put away the foreign 
gods which were among them, and incline their 
hearts to Jehovah the God of Israel.’ Except in 
the mention of Jehovah, who had not revealed 
Himself till the Exodus, the words are all hut iden- 
tical with those in which Jacob had addressed his 
followers; and it seems almost impossible not to 
believe that the coincidence was intentional on 
Joshua’s part, and that such an allusion to a well- 
known passage in the life of their forefather, and 
which had occurred on the very spot where they 
were standing, must have come home with peculiar 
force to his hearers. 

But while four of these were thus probably one 
and the same tree, the oak of Meonenim for the 
reasons stated above seems to have been a distinct 
one. 

lt is perhaps possible that Meonenim may have 
originally heen Maonim, that is Maonites or Me- 
hunim; « tribe or nation of non-Israelites elsewhere 
mentioned. If so it furnishes an interesting trace 
of the presence at some carly period of that tribe 
in Central Palestine, of which others have been 
noticed in the case of the Ammonites, Avites, 
Zemarites, etc. [See vol. i. p. 277, note ὁ.}] ἃ. 


ΜΕΟΝΌΤΗΑΙ [4 syl.] (WDD [my 
dwellings, Ges.: see Fiirst]: Μαναθί; [Vat. Mava- 
θει; Comp. Mawvabei:] Afaonatht). One of the 
sons of Oithniel, the younger brother of Caleb 
(1 Chr. iv. 14). In the text as it now stands there 
is probably an omission, and the true reading of 
vy. 13 and 14 should be, as the Vulgate and the 
Complutensian edition of the LAX. give it, “ aud 
the sons of Othniel, Hathath and .Weonothai; and 
Meonothai begat Ophrah.”’ It is not clear whether 
this last phrase implies that he fonnded the town 
of Ophrah or not: the usage of the word “ father δ᾽ 
in the sense of “ founder ”’ is not uncommon. 


MEPHA/ATH (YD [height, Fiirst ; 
beauty, Ges.]: in Chron. and Jerem. YD; 
in the latter the Cethtd, or original text, has 


ΓΙ ΕΒ : Μαιφαάδ: Alex.© Μηφααθ: Mephaath, 
Mephaat), a city of the Reubenites, one of the 
towns dependent on Heshbon (Josh. xiii. 18), lying 
in the district of the Mishor (comp. 17, and Jer. 
xlvili. 21, A. Y. “ plain”), which probably answered 
to the modern Belka. It was one of the cities 
allotted with their suburbs to the Merarite Levites 
(Josh. xxi. 37; 1 Chr. vi. 79; the former does not 
exist in the Ree. Hebr. Text). At the time of the 
conquest it was no doubt, like Heshbon, in the 
hands of the Amorites (Num. xxi. 26), but when 
Jeremiah delivered his denunciations it had been 
recovered by its original possessors, the Moabites 
(xlviii. 21). 

Mephaath is named in the above passages with 


ὃ See Stanley, δ. § P., p. 142. 

e The name is givenin the LXX. as follows: Josh. 
xiii. 18, Marpaad, Alex. Μηφααθ; xxi. 37, τὴν Mada, 
Alex. τ Μασφα: 1 Chr. vi. 79, τὴν MaeddAa, Alex. τ. 
daa; Jer. xlviii. (xxxi.) 21, Mwdds, Alex. Νωραθ 
[? Mwdad, according to Baber}. 
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Dibon, Jahazah, Kirjathaim, and other towns, which 
have been identified with tolerable certainty on the 
north of the Arnon (Judy J/ojcb); but no one 
appears yet to have discovered any name at all 
resembling it, and it must remain for the further 
investigation of those iuteresting and comparatively 
untrodden districts. In the time of Eusebius 
(Onomist. Mynpaé) it was used as a military post 
for keeping in check the wandering tribes of the 
desert, which surrounded. as it still surrounds, the 
cultivated land of this district. 

The extended, and possibly later, form of the 
name which occurs in Chronicles and Jeremiah, as 
if Mei Phanth, waters of Phaath,”” may be, as in 
other cases, an attempt to fix an intelligible mean- 
ing on an arehaic or foreign word. (. 


MEPHIBO’SHETH (ΞΘ  [perh. 
idol-eaterminator, Sim., Ges. ; but see Fiirst] : 
Μεμφιβοσθέ; [Alex. Μεμφιβοσθαι, exc. 2 Sam. 
ix. 11, 133] Joseph. Μεμφίβοσθος: Miphiboseth), 
the name borne by two members of the family of 
Saul — his son and his grandson. 

The name itself is perhaps worth a brief con- 
sideration. Dosheth appears to have been a favorite 
appellation in Saul’s family, for it forms a part of 
the uames of no fewer than three members of it — 
Ish-bosheth and the two Mephi-bosheths. But in 
the genealogies preserved in 1 Chronicles these 
names are given in the different forms of lsh-baal 
and Merib-haal. The variation is identical with 
that of Jerub-baal and Jerub-besheth, and is in 
accordance with passages in Jeremiah (xi. 13) and 
Hosea (ix. 10), where Baal and LDosheth ὦ appear 
to be convertible, or at least related, terms, the 
latter being used as a contemptuous or derisive 
synonym of the former. One inference from this 
would be that the. persons in question were origi- 
nally® named Baal; that this appears in the two 
fragments of the family records preserved in Chron- 
icles; but that in Samuel the hateful heathen name 
has been uniformly erased, and the nickname 
Bosheth substituted for it. It is some support to 
this to find that Saul had an ancestor named BAAL, 
who appears in the lists of Chronicles only (1 Chr. 
vili. 30, ix. 36). But such a change in the record 
supposes an amount of editing and interpolation 
which would hardly have been accomplished with- 
out leaving more obvious traces, in reasons given 


« Translated in A. V. “shame.” 

b Some of the ancient Greek versions of the Ilexapla 
give the name in Samuel as Memphi-baal (see Bahrdt’s 
Hexapla, pp. 594, 599, 614). Also Procepius Gazzus, 
Scholia on 2 Sam. xvi. No trace of this, however, 
uppears in any MS. of the Ilebrew text. 

e¢ There is ne doubt about this being the real mean- 


ing of the word YP, translated here and in Num. 
xxy. 4 hanged up.’’ (See Michaelis’s Supplement, No. 
1046 ; also Gesenius, Thes. 620; and First, απ ποῦ. 
539 b.) Aquila has ἀναπήγνυμι, understanding them to 
have been not crucified but impaled. The Vulgate 
reads crucifixerunt (ver. 9), and qui affirr fucrant (13). 


The Webrew term Y))° is entirely distinct from 


TOM, also rendered “to hang” in the A. V., which 


is its real signification. Itis this latter word which is 
employed in the story of the five kings at Makkedah ; 
in the account of the indignities practiced on Saul’s 
body. 2 Sam. xxi. 12, on Baanah and Rechab by David, 
2 Sam. iv. 12; and elsewhere. 

d This follows from the statement that they hung 
from barley harvest (April) till the commencement of 
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for the change, etc. Ilow different it is, for ex- 
ample, from the ease of Jernb-besheth, where the 
alteration is mentioned and commented on. Still 
the facts are as above stated, whatever explanation 
may be given of them. 

1. Saul’s son by Rizpah the daughter of Aiah, 
his concubine (2 Sam. xxi. 8). He and his brother 
Armoni were among the seven victims who were 
surrendered by David to the Gibeonites, and by 
them crucified ὁ in sacrifice to -lehovah, to avert ἃ 
famine from which the country was suffering. The 
seven corpses, protected by the tender care of the 
mother of Mephibosheth from the attacks of bird 
and beast, were exposed on their crosses to the 
fierce sun” of at least five of the midsummer 
months, on the sacred eminence of Gibeah. At 
the end of that time the attention of David was 
ealled to the circumstance, and also possibly to the 
fact that the sacrifice had failed in its purpose. A 
different method was tried: the bones of Saul and 
Jonathan were disinterred from their resting-place at 
the foot of the great tree at Jabesh-Gilead, the 
blanched and withered remains of Mephibosheth, his 
brother, and his five relatives, were taken down from 
the crosses, and father, son, and grandsons found at 
last a resting-place together in the ancestral cave 
of Kish at Zelah. When this had been done, 
‘God was entreated for the land,’ and the famine 
ceased. [Rizp.Ait.] 

2. The son of Jonathan, grandson of Saul, and 
nephew of the preceding. 

1. His life seems to have been, from beginning 
to end, one of trial and discomfort. The name of 
his mother is unknown. ‘There is reason to think 
that she died shortly after his birth, and that he 
was an only child. At any rate we know for cer- 
tain that when his father and grandfather were 
slain on Gilboa he was an infant of but five years 
old. He was then living under the charge of his 
nurse, probably at Gibeah, the regular residence of 
Saul. The tidings that the army was destroyed, 
the king and his sons slain, and that the Philistines, 
spreading from hill to hill of the country, were 
sweeping all before them, reached the royal house- 
hold. The nurse fled, carrying the child on her 
shoulder. But in her panic and hurry she stumbled, 
and Mephibosheth was precipitated to the ground 
with such force as to deprive him for life of the use 
of hoth 7 feet (2 Sam. iv. 4). These early misfor- 


the rains (October) ; but it is also worthy of notice that 
the LXX. have employed the word ἐξηλιάζειν, * to ex- 
pose to the sun.” It is also remarkable that on the 
enly other occasion on which this Hebrew term is 
used — Num. xxv. 4——an express command was given 
that the victims should be crucified “in front of the 
sun.” 

6 This is the statement of Josephus — ἀπὸ τῶν 
ὦμων (Ant. vii. 5, §5); but it is hardly necessary, for 
in the East children are always carried ou the shoulder. 
See the woodcut iu Lane’s Mod. Egyptians, ch. i. 
p. 52. 

J Itis a remarkable thing, and very characteristic 
of the simplicity and unconsciousness of these ancient 
records, of which the late Prefessor Blunt has happily 
illustrated so many other instances, that this informa- 
tion concerning Mephibosheth’s childhood, which con- 
tains the key to his whole history, is inserted, almost 
as if by accident, in the midst of the narrative of his 
uncle’s death, with no apparent reason for the inser- 
tion, or connection between the two, further than that 
of their being relatives and having somewhat similar 
names. 
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tunes threw a shade over his whole life, and his per- 
sonal deformity — as is often the case where it has 
been the result of accident — seems to have exercised 
a depressing and depreciatory influence on his ehar- 
acter. He can never forget that he is a poor lame 
slave (2 Sam. xix. 26), and unable to walk: a dead 
dog (ix. 8); that all the honse of his father were dead 
(xix. 28); that the king is an angel of God (76.27), 
and he his abject dependent (ix. 6,8). He receives 
the slanders ot Ziba and the harshness of David alike 
with a subinissive equanimity which is quite touch- 
ing, and which effectually wins our sympathy. 

2. After the accident which thus embittered his 
whole existence, Mephibosheth was carried with 
the rest of his family beyond the Jordan to the 
mountains of Gilead, where he found a refuge in 
the house of Machir ben-Ammiel, a powerful Gadite 
or Manassite sheykh at Lo-debar, not far from 
Mahanaim, which during the reign of his unele 
Ishhosheth was the head-quarters of his family. 
By Machir he was brought up (Jos. Ant. vii. 5, 
§ 5), there he married, and there he was living at 
a later period, when Pavid, having completed the 
subjugation of the adversaries of Israel on every 
side, had leisure to turn his attention to claims of 
other and hardly less pressing descriptions. ‘The 
solemn oath which he had sworn to the father of 
Mephibosheth at their critical interview by the 
stone Ezel, that he + would not cut off his kindness 
from the house of Jonathan for ever: no! not when 
Jehovah had cut off the enemies of David each one 
from the [ποθ of the earth "’ (1 Sam. xx. 15); and 
again, that « Jehovah should be hetween Jonathan's 
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3. An interval of about. seventeen years now passes, 
and the crisis of David’s life arrives. Of Mephi- 
bosheth's behavior on this oecasion we possess two 
accounts — his own (2 Sam. xix. 24-30), and that 
of Ziba (xvi. 1-4). They are naturally at variance 
with each other. (1.) Ziba meets the king on his 
flight at the most opportune moment, just as David 
has under gone the most trying part of that trying 
‘day's journey, has taken the last look at the city 
80. peculiarly his own, and completed the hot and 
'toilsome ascent of the Mount of Olives. He is on 
foot, and is in want of relief und refreshment. The 
relief and refreshment are there. ‘There stand a 
couple of strong he-asses ready saddled for the king 
or his household to make the descent upon; and 
there are bread, grapes, melons, and a skin of wine; 
and there —the * donor of these welcome gifts — is 
“Aiba, with respect in his look and sympathy on 
his tonzue. Of course the whole, though offered 
as Ziba’s, is the property ot Mephibosheth: the 
/asses are his, one of them his own @ riding animal: 
‘the fruits are from his gardens and orchards. But 
|why is not their owner heré in person? Where is 
the “son of Saul’’ ?, He, says Ziba, is in Jerusa- 
lem, waiting to receive from the nation the throne 
of his grandfather, that throne from which he has 
heen so long unjustly excluded. It must be con- 
fessed that the tale at first sight is a most plausible 
one, and that the answer of David is no more than 
was to be expected. So the base ingratitude of 
Mephibosheth is requited with the ruin he deserves, 
while the loyalty and thoughtful courtesy of Ziba 
cave rewarded by the possessions of his master, thus 


seed and his sced for ever’ (ver. 42), was naturally j|onee more reinstating him in the position from 


the first thing that occurred to him, and he eagerly 
inquired who was left of the house of “aul, that he 
might show kindness to him for Jonathan's sake 
(2 Sain. ix. 1). So completely had the family of 
the late king vanished from the western side of 
Jordan, that the only person to he met with in any 
way related to them was one Z1B.\, formerly a slave 
of the royal house, but now a freed man, with a 
fainily of fitteen sons, who by arts which, from the 
climpse we subsequently have of his character, are 
not difficult. to understand, must have acquired con- 
siderable substance, since he was possessed of an 
establishment of twenty slaves of his own. [ZrBa.] 
From’ this man Dayid learnt of the existence of 
Mephibosheth. Royal messengers were sent to the 
house of Machir at Lo-debar in the mountains of 
Gilead, and by them the prince and his infant son 
Micua were brought to Jerusalem. The interview 
with David was marked by extreme kindness on the 
part of the king, and on that of Mephibosheth by 
the fear and humility which has been pointed out as 
characteristic of him. [116 leaves the royal presence 
with all the property of his grandfather restored to 
him, and with the whole family and establishment 
of Ziba as his slaves, to cultivate the land and 
harvest the produce. He himself is to be a daily 
guest at David’s table. From this time forward he 
resided at Jerusalem. 


a The word used both in xvi. 1, 2, and xix. 26, is 


D7, 1. 6. the strong he-ass, a farm animal, as op- 


posed to the she- “Ass, more commonly used for riding 
For the first see Issacuar, vol. ii. p. 1180 a; for the 
second, EnisHa, vol. i. p. 717 a. 

6 The same mourning as David for his child (xii. 
20). 

¢ A singular Jewish tradition is preserved by Jerome 


| 
leth's arrival in Judah. 


i which he had been so ‘rudely thrust on Mephibosh- 
2.) Mephibosheth’s story 
|— which, however, he had not the opportunity of 
‘telling until several days later, when be met David 
‘returning to his kingdom at the western bank of 
zordan — was very different to [from] Ziba’s. He 
had beeu desirous to fly with his patron and bene- | 
factor, and had ordered Ziba to make ready his ass 
that he might join the cortége. But Ziba had 
deceived him, had left him, and not returned with 
the asses. In his helpless condition he had no 
alternative, when once the opportunity of accom- 
panying David was Jost, but to remain where he 
was. ‘lhe swift pursuit which had been made 
after Abimaaz and Jonathan (2 Sam. xvii.) had 
ishown what risks even a strong and able man must 
run who would try to follow the king. But. all 
that he could do under the eircumstances he had 
done. He had gone into the deepest mourning pos- 
sible® for his lost friend. From the very day that 
David left he had allowed his beard to grow ragged, 
his crippled feet were unwashed ¢ and untended, his 
linen remained unchanged. That David did not 
dishelieve this story is shown by his revoking the 
judgment be had previously given. ‘That he did 
not entirely reverse his decision, but allowed Ziba 
to retain possession of half the lands of Mephibosh- 
eth, is probably due partly to weariness at the whole 


in his Quest. Heb. onthis passage, to the effect that 
the correct reading of the Hebrew is not * undressed,” 
but rather “ill-made*?—non ilfotis pedibus, sed 
pedibus infectis— alluding to false wooden feet which 
he was acenstomed to wear. ‘The Ilebrew word — the 
same to both fect and beard, thongh rendered in A. VY. 


“dressed” and “trimmed” —is ΤΊΣ Ὁ, answering 
to our word “done.” 


MEPHIBOSHETH 


tr ansaction, but mainly to the conciliatory frame of 
mind in which he was at that moment.  “ Shall 
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able — to suppose that, in the interval of eight 
years which elapsed between David's return to 


then any man be put to death this day?” is the) Jerusalem and his death. Mephibosheth’s painful 


key-note of the whole proceeding. Ziba probably 
was a rascal, who had done his best to injure an | 
innocent and helpless man: but the king had passed 
his word that no one was to be made unhappy on 
this joyful day; and so Mepbibosheth, who believed 
himselt ruined, has half his property restored to 
him, while Ziba is better off than he was before the 
king’s flight, and far better off than he deserved 
to be. 

4, The writer is aware that this is not the view 
generally taken of Mephibosheth's conduet, and in 
particular the opposite side has been maintained 
with much ecogeney and ingenuity by the late Pro- 
fessor Blunt in his (/ndesigned Coincidences (part | 
ii. $17). But when the circumstances on both | 
sides are weighed, there seems to be no eseape from 
the conclusion come to above. Mephibosheth could 
haye had nothing to hope for from the revolution. 
It was not a mere anarehieal seranible in which 
all had equal chauces of coming to the top, but 
a civil war between two parties, led by two indi- 
viduals, Absalom on one side, David on the other. 
From Absalom, who had made no vow to Jona- 
than, it is obvious that he had nothing to hope. 
Moreover, the struggle was entirely confined to the 
tribe of Judah, and, at the period with which alone 
we are concerned, to the chief city of Judah. What, 
chance could a Benjamite have had there? — more 
especially one whose very claim was his descent 
from a man known only to the people of Judah 
as having for years hunted their darling David 
through the hills and woods of his native tribe; 
least of all when that Benjamite was a poor, nervous, 
timid cripple, as opposed to Absalom, the handsom- 
est, readiest, and most popular man in the country. 
Again, Mephibosheth’s story is throughout valid 
and consistent. Every tie, both of interest and of 
gratitude, combined to keep him faithful to David's 
eause. As not merely lame, but deprived of the 
use of both feet, he must have been entirely depend- 
ent on his ass and his servant: a position which 
Ziba showed that he completely appreciated by not 
only making off himself, but taking the asses and 
their equipments with him. Of the impossibility of 
flight, after the king and the troops had gone, we 
have already spoken. Lastly, we have, not his own 
statement, but that of the historian, to the fact 
that he commenced his mourning, not when his 
supposed designs on the throne proved futile, but 
on the very day of David’s departure (xix. 24). 

So much for Mephibosheth. Ziba, on the other 
hand, had everything to gain and nothing to lose 
by any turn affairs might take. Asa Benjamite 
and an old adherent of Saul all his tendencies 
must have been hostile to David. It was David, 


life had eome to an end. We may without difti- 
leulty believe that he did not long survive the 
anxieties and annoyances whieh Ziba's treachery 
had brought npon him. G. 

* The arguments which favor the side of Mephi- 
bosheth on this question of veracity between him 
and Ziba are somewhat filly stated above. Tt is 
due to an impartial view of the ease.to mention 
also some of the considerations on the other side, 
to which the reader’s attention has uot been called. 
Josephus supports this view, which was probably 
prevalent among the Jews of his day. Jerome 
names if as the early Christian tradition: and 
modern commentators (Henry, Jamieson, Nitto, 
and others) urge the same opinion. No tradition, 
of course, reaches back to the period, and any in- 
ference is legitimate which is fairly deducible from 
the record itself. We offer a few considerations 
to balance some of the preceding. 

(1.) The relation of Ziba to Mephihosheth could 
not have been degrading and trying. It would have 
been a poor return for the information whieh 
enabled the king to reach the objeet of his favor, 
to inflict av injury on the informer. In delegating 
to an old servant ot Saul the care of his late royal 
master’s grandson with his restored estate—making 
him the steward of his property and (in his help- 
lessness) the virtual guardian of his person, David 
conferred an honorable trust, and placed Ziba in a 
mpre important post than he occupied before. The 
novel suggestion that the king (ὁ γμείε ἐμ! thrust” 
him from a better position, and that he harbored 
rancor as one who had been “ thrust down ’’ and 
*hrought into bondage” from which he sought 
eseape. has no apparent basis. 

(2.) The open kindness which Ziba rendered 
king David was not only most opportune, but was 
also bestowed at an hour when there was no prospeet 
of reward, if it did not even involve some risk. 
He could not have reasonably anticipated that the 
monarch, in his own extremity, would econfiseate 
his master’s estate (against whom he volunteered 
no charge) and announce its transfer to himself. 
If, withal, what was * offered as Ziba's’’ was ‘the 
property of Mephibosheth,’’ would not the king 
know it? And wonld the servant be so presuming 
if the fact were so patent? And what is there in 
all his conduct to eountenance the conjecture of 
ἐν tendencies hostile to David” ? 

(3.) It would be natural for Mephibosheth (as 
David's ready credence shows) to imagine that dis- 
sension in the royal family and eivil war micht 
result in bringing him to the throne. Ags between 
David and Absalom, he had nothing to hope from 
the latter and much from the former ; but this 


moreover, who had thrust him down from his inde-| deadly breach between them may have awakened 


pendent position, and brought himself and his fif- 
teen sous back into the bondage from which they 
had before escaped, and from which they could now 
be delivered only by the fall of Mephibosheth. He 
had thus every reason to wish his master out of the 
way, and human nature must be different to what 
it is if we can believe that either his good offices to 
David or his aceusation of Mephibosheth was the 
result of anything but calculation and interest. 
With regard to the absence of the name of 
Mephibosheth from the dying words ef David, 
which is the main occasion of Mr. Blunt's strictures, 
it is most natural — at any rate it is quite allow- 


hopes of his own —and these failing, the counter- 
charge against Ziba would be the natural eover and 
defense of his course, if the charge of the latter 
were true. 

(4.) ‘The proposal of Mephibosheth, when half 
the estate was restored to him, to allow Ziba to 
keep the whole—a token of his inditlerence to 
property, from genuine joy at his benefactor’s safe 
return — will not, of itself, mislead any one who is 
familiar with eastern phrases and professions of 
friendship. The speeeh was purely oriental — as 
was Ziba’s previous acknowledgment. 

(5.) Aside from the charge of Mephibosheth, 
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made in self-exeulpation, the character of Ziba is 
uuimpeached, and there is no indication that David 
withdrew his confidence from him. 

(6.) The final award of David is far more reeon- 
cilable with his belief of Mephibosheth’s cuilt, than 
of Ziba’s. To pity the son of Jonathan, in his 
abject destitution, and permit him to retain half 
of his forfeited possessions, would accord with 
David's known magnanimity and befit his day of 
triumph. The key-note of the whole proceeding.” 
to which Mr. Grove properly refers, is certainly 
not less in harmony with this construction than 
with the other. It would be the reverse of mag- 
nanimous, and positively wrong, to reward the 
“treachery”? of Ziba, and permit him to hold half 
of his master’s estate as the fruit of falsehood and 
fraud of which he had been convicted. Nothing 
could justify or excuse this decision but the inno- 
cence of Ziba, or doubt in the king’s mind between 
the conflicting stories — which is a possible sup- 
position. 

(7.) The argument of Prof. Blunt (see above) 
based on the omission of Mephibosheth’s name from 
the dying messages of David, is not fully met by 
the suggestion that the former may have died “ in 
the interval of eight years’? —though known to 
be living some four years after (2 Sam. xxi. 1,7) — 
for even if he were dead, he had left a son and 
grandsons (1 Chron. viii. 34, 35) and David's 
covenant with Jonathan pledged him to protect his 
offspring “for ever.’ If Mephibosheth proved 
faithful when rebellion was rife, whether he were 
now living or Gead, it would be difficult to account 
for the omission of any allusion to this tender trust 
in the parting charge to Solomon. It is to be 
noted, moreover, that on his return to the capital 
David appears simply to have forgiven Mephibosheth 
and remitted half the penalty of confiseation. There 
is no evidence that from this time the latter was a 
guest at the royal table as he had been before. 

In view of this difference of opinion between 
writers on the subject, and in the absence of all 
evidence in the premises except that of the unsup- 
ported testimony of the parties at yariance, our 
conclusion is that we cannot safely pronounce either 
of them ‘a raseal’?? —thongh it is evident enough 
that there was rascality between them. 8. W. 


ME’/RAB (27% [increase, growth]: MepdB;" 
Alex. also Μερωβ: Joseph. Μερόβη: Jferob), the 
eldest daughter, possibly the eldest child, of king 
Saul (1 Sam. xiv. 49). She first appears after the 
victory over Goliath and the Philistines, when David 
had become an inmate in Saul's house (1 Sam. 
xviii. 2), and immediately after the commericement 
of his friendship with Jonathan. In accordance 
with the promise which he made before the engage- 
ment with Goliath (xvii. 25), Saul betrothed Merab 
to David (xviii. 17), but it is evidently implied that 
one object of thus rewarding his valor was to incite 
him to further feats, which might at last lead to 
his death by the Philistines. David’s hesitation 
looks as if he did not much value the honor — at 
any rate before the marriage Merab’s younger sister 
Michal had displayed her attachment for David, 
and Merab was then married to Adriel the Me- 


« The omission of the name in the LXX. is remark- 
able. In the Vatican Codex it occurs in 1 Sam. xiv. 
49 only. The Alexandrine MS. omits it there, and 
inserts it in xviii. 17 and 19. 

δ᾽ * Keil decides (Brbl. Comm. 2b. das A. T. in loc.) 


MERAIOTH 


holathite, who seems to have been one of the 
wealthy sheikhs of the eastern part of Palestine, 
with whom the house of Saul always maintained 
an alliance. To Adriel she bore five sons, who 
formed five of the seven members of the house of 
Saul who were given up to the Gibeonites by David, 


and by them erucified to Jehovah on the sacred 


hill of Gibeah (2 Sam. xxi. 8). [Ruzpam.] 

The Authorized Version of this last passage is 
an accommodation. The Hebrew text has “the 
five sons of Michal, daughter of Saul, which she 
bare to Adrie] ” [in the A. V. “ whom she brought 
up for Adriel’?], and this is followed in the LAX. 


and Vulgate. ‘The Targum explains the diserepaney 


thus: “The five sons of Merab (which Michal, 
Saul’s daughter, brought up) which she bare,”’ ete. 
The Peshito substitutes Merab (in the present state 


of the text ** Nadab’’) for Michal. J. IL. Michaelis, 
in his Hebrew Bible (2 Sam. xxi. 10), suggests that 
there were two daughters of Saul named Michal, as 


there were two Elishamas and two Eliphalets among 
David's sons. Probably the most feasible solution 
of the diffieulty is that ‘Michal’? is the mistake 


of a transcriber for ἐς Merab.’?5 But if so it is 


manifest from the agreement of the versions and 


of Josephus (int. vii. 4, ὃ 30) with the present 


text, that the error is one of very ancient date. 

Is it not possible that there is a connection he- 
tween Merab’s name and that of her nephew 
Mertn-BAA, or Mephihosheth as he is ordinarily 


called ? G. 


MERA‘TAH [9 syl.] (T= [vebellion, ob- 
stinacy, Ges.]: ᾿Αμαρία; [Vat. Mapeas] FA. 
Mapaia: AMaraia). A priest in the days of Joiakim, 
tlle son of Jeshua. He was one of the ‘ heads of 
the fathers.’’? and representative of the priestly 
family of Seraiah, to which Ezra belonged (Neh. 
xii, 12). The reading of the LAX. —’Ayapia, is 
supported by the Peshito-Syriac. 


MERA/IOTH [3 syl.] (AWD [rebellions, 
contumacies]: Mapina, [Vat. Μαρειηλ.]} in 1 Chr. 
Vi. 6, 7 ΒΩ: Μαραϊώθ, [δ᾽ αὐ. Μαρμωθ,] 1 Cire: ix. 
it: Μαρεώθ; [ Vat. Mapepw8, | 1 τ. Vilar Μαριώθ, 
Neh. xi. 11; Alex. Μαραιωθ, 1 Chr. vi. 6, τ, Ear. 
fii. 3: Μεραωθ, 1 Chr. vi. 525 Mapiwé, ? Chimis. 
11, Neh. xi 11: Jferaioth, except 1 Chr. ix. 11, 
tzr. vil. 8, Jaraioth). 1. A descendant of Eleazar 
the son of Aaron, and head of a priestly house. It 
was thought by Lightfoot that he was the imme- 
diate predecessor of Eli in the office of high-priest, 
and that at his death the high-priesthood changed 
from the line of Eleazar to the line of Ithamar 
(Temple Service, iv. § 1). Among his illustrious 
descendants were Zadok and Ezra. He is called 
elsewhere MEREMOTII (1 Esdr. vii. 2), and MaAri- 
moti (2 Esdr. i. 2). It is apparently another 
Meraioth who comes in between Zadok and Ahitub 
in the genealogy of Azariah (1 Chr. ix. 11, Neh. 
xi. 11), unless the names Ahitub and Meraioth are 
transposed, which is not improbable. 

2. (Μαριώθ; [Vat. Alex. FA1. omit:] dfara- 
toth.) The head of one of the houses of priests, 
which in the time of Joiakim the son of Jeshua was 
represented by Helkai (Neh. xii. 15). He is else- 


that Michal in the present text must be an error 
of memory or a copyist’s mistake. H. A. Perret-Gentil 
substitutes Merab for Michal in his version published 
by the Société Biblique Protestante de Paris (1866). 

H. 


MERAN 


where called MEREMOTH (Neh. xii. 3), a confusion 


being made between the letters YP and 2, The 


Peshito-Syriae has Afanmuth in both passages. 
W. Age: 


ME’RAN (Μερῤῥάν : Aferrha). The merchants 
of Meran and Themau are mentioned with the 
Hagarenes (Dar. iii. 23) as “searchers out of un- 
derstanding.’’ The name does not occur elsewhere, 
and is probably a ‘orruption of “ Medan” or 
“Midian.” Junius and Tremellius give J/edanei, 
and their conjecture is supported by the appearance 
of the Midianites as nomade merchants in Gen. 
xxxvil. Both Medan and Midian are enumerated 
among the sons of Keturah in Gen. xxv. 2, and are 
closely connected with the Dedanim, whose “ travel- 
ling companies,” or caravans, are frequently alluded 
to (Is. xxi. 18; Ez. xxvii. 15). Fritzsche suggests 
that it is the Aarane of Pliny (vi. 28, 32). 

Woe. NV. 

MERA/’RI Onn [unhappy, sorrowful, or, 

my sorrow, i. 6. his mother’s]: Mepapi; [Vat. 


Mepape:, Meppape:, and once Mapape:; -\lex. 
sometimes Mepapes: Merar]), third son of Levi, 
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and head of the third great division (> ΘΙ) 


of the Levites, THE Mer ΠΙΤΈΒ, whose designation 
in Hebrew is the same as that of their progenitor, 


only with the article prefixed, namely, δ τ τς 


Of Merari’s personal history, beyond the fact of his 
birth before the descent of Jacob into Egypt, and 
of his being one of the seventy who accompanied 
Jacob thither, we know nothing whatever (Gen. 
xlvi. 8,11). At the time of the Exodus, and the 
numbering in the wilderness, the Merarites con- 
sisted of two families, the Mal:lites and the Mushites, 
Mabli and Mushi being either the two sons, or the 
son and grandson, of Merari (1 Chr. vi. 19, 47). 
Their chief at that time was Zuriel, and the whole 
number of the family, from a month old and up- 
wards, was 6,200; those from 80 years old to 50 
were 3,200. Their charge was the boards, bars, 
pillars, sockets, pins, and cords of the tabernacle 
and the court, and all the tools connected with 
setting them up. In the encampment their place 
was to the north of the tabernacle; and both they 
and the Gershonites were “under the hand” of 
{thamar the son of Aaron. Owing to the heavy 


| 


-οὐὉ “σ΄ 


TABLE OF THE MERARITES. 


aN (Ex. vi. 16-19; Num. iii. 17-20) 


Ι | 
Gershon. Kohath. Merari. 
ah 
ΠΝ a 
Mahili. Eder Jerimoth 
(1 Chr. xxiv. 80). (%b.). 
Ale: | 
Libni. Abthail. Shamer. 
Shimei. : Zuriel, Bari= Bunni (Neh. xi. 15)? 
chief of the honse of the | 
Uzza father of tke famities of Merari in Amzi. 
We the tine of Moses | 
Shimei. (Num. ili. 35). Hilkiah. 
| 
Haggiah. fea ᾿ Γ 
eduthun? A iah. 
eoiah. chief’ of sari 
2) Merarites in * Fashabiah. 
the time of David Ὁ opiah 
qd “he us 44, es ] 
xv. 6). ut this ἢ ᾿ ᾿ ete OR O7 
Be isc ie doubtless Jaaziah or Jaaziel, 1 Chr. xv. 18, xxiv. 26, 27. Malluch. 
saperett, as it gives ΤῈ Ι | 
on 0 generations 
ΑΝ Shohant  Zaccuror — Ibri or Abdi Abdi. 
1 inclusiv (xxiv. 92). Zechariah (vi. H, 
| inclusive. ᾿ de ay 
; ἐδ. & xv. 15). Xxiv. 27). 
See LXX. (ABat). 
WwleazarGexiil. ot, 2°, χτῖν 28). Kishi, Kish a 21), or Kushaiah (xv. 17). 
1 « 
it | | | at Le | | | 
fosah Obed- Galal or Zerior  deshaiah * ltashabiah Matti- Jerahmecl Ethan, ealled 
(xvi. 88,42, Edom Gedaliah Tzri (1δ. ὃ, 1ὅ). (ἰδ. 8,19, thiah =| (xxiv. 59). also Jeduthun, 


XXVi. 10, 10). (xvi. 38). (xxv. 8,9). (ib. ὃ, 1). 


| | | | 
Simri  Ililkiah Teba- Zeecha- 
(xxvi. 10). (i6.11). liah riah 
(ib.). (ib. ). 


* Sons of Jeduthun, Shemaiah and Uzziel,” 
in time of llezekiah (2 Chr. xxix. 14). 


| 
* Obadiah (or Abda) the son of Shemutiah, 
the son of Galal, the son of Jeduthun,” 
after the return from captivity 
()Chroix. 16; Neh. xi. 17). 


’ | ° 
Sherehiah, in time of Ezra, “of the sons Jeshaiah, 
of Mahli” (Iezr. viii. 18); eorritpted to Asebebia i 


(1 Esdr. viii. 47). 


of Merari, in the time 
of Ezra (Fzr. viii. 19). 


head of the 
singers in the time of 
David (vi. 44+47; 
xv. 17, 19: xvi. 41, 42: 
xxv. 1, 3,6). 


vi. 45). (ib. 8, 21). 


| 


| Kish the son of Abdi, and Azariah the son of 

| Jehaelet, in rcign of llezekiah 
ἢν. xxix. 13). 

Azrikam. 


| 
Hasshub. 


Shemaiah, after the return from eaptivity 
(1 Chr. ix. 14; Neh. xi. 15). 
of the sons Hashabiah, of the sons of Merari, in the titnc 
of Ezra (Ezr. viii. 19), culled Asebi and 
Assanias (1 Esdr. viii. 48, 54). 
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nature of the materials which they lad to carry, 
four wagons and eight oxen were assigned to them; 
and in the march both they and the Gershonites 
followed immediately after the standard of Judah, 
and before that of Renben, that they might set up 
the Tabernacle against the arrival of the Kohathites 
(Num. iii. 20, 33-37, iv. 29-33, 12-45, vii. 8, x. 
17, 21). In the division of the land by Joshua, 
the Merarites had twelve cities assigned to them, 
ont of Renben, Gad, and Zebulun, of which one 
was Ramoth-Gilead, a city of refuge, and in later 
times a frequent subject of war between Israel and 
Syria Gosh. xxi. 7, 834-40: ¢ 1 Chr. vi. 63, 77-81). 
In the time of David Asaiah was their chief, and 
assisted with 220 of his family in lringing up the 
ark (1 Chr. xv. 6). Afterwards we find the Mera- 
rites still sharing with the two other Levitical 
families the various functions of their caste (1 Che; 
xxiii. 6, 21-23). Vhus a third part of the singers 
and musicians were Merarites, and Ethan or .Je- 
duthun was their chief in the time of David. 
fJEDuTHUN.| <A third part of the door-keepers 
were Werarites (1 Chr. xxii. 5, 6, xxvi. 10, 19), 
unless indeed we are to understand from ver. 19 
that the doorkeepers were all either Kohathites or 
Merarites, to the exclusion of the Gershonites, whieh 
does not seem probable. In the days of Hezekiah 
the Merarites were still flourishing, and Kish the 
son of Abdi, and Azariah the son of Jehalelel. took 
their part with their brethren of the two other 
Levitical families iu promoting the reformation, and 
purifying the house of the Lord (2 Chr. xxix. 12, 
15). After the return from captivity Shematah 
represents the sons of Merari, in 1 Chr. ix. 14, Neh. 
xi. 15, and is said, with other chiefs of the Levites, 
to have had the oversight of the ontward business 
of the house of God.’ There were also at that 
time sons of Jeduthnn under Obadiah or Ahda. the 
son of Shemaiah (1 Chr. ix. 16; Neh. xi. 17). A 
little later again, in the time of Ezra, when he was 
in great want of Levites to accompany him on his 
journey from Babylon to Jerusalem, ‘a man of 
yood understanding of the sons of Mahli™ was 
found, whose name, if the text here and at ver. 24 
is correct, is not given. © Jeshaiah also of the sons 
of Merari,” with twenty of his sons and brethren, 
came with him at the same time (Izr. vill. 18, 19). 
But it seems pretty certain that Sherebiah, in ver. 
18, is the name of the Mahhte, und that both he 
and Ilashabiah, as weil as Jeshaiah, in ver. 19, were 
Levites of the fainily of Merari, and not, as the 
actual text of ver. 24 indicates, priests. The 


copulative ) has fallen ont before their names in 
ver. 24, as appears from ver. 50 (see also 1 Chr. ix. 
14; Neh. xii. 24). 

The preceding table gives the principal descents, 
as far as it is possible to ascertain them. But the 
true position of JJaaziah, Mahli, and Jeduthun is 
doubtful. 
deeide when a given name indicates an individual, 
and when the family called after him, or the head 
of that family. It is sometimes no less difficult to 
decide whether any name whieh occurs repeatedly 
designates the same person, or others of the family 
who bore the same name, us 6. g. in the case of 
Mahli, Hilkiah, Shimri, Kishi or Kish, and others. 
As regards the confusion between Ethan and Jedu- 


a Their cities were Jokneam, 


KKartah, Dimnah, 
Nahalal, 


in Zebulun; Bezer, Jahazah, Kedemoth, 


Here too, as elsewhere, it is difheult to | 


MERCURIUS 


thun, it may perhaps be that Jeduthun was the 
patronymic title of the house of which Ethan was 
the head in the time of David. Jeduthun might 
have been the brother of one of Ethan's direct 
ancestors before Hashabiah, in which case Hasha- 
biah in 1 Chr. xxv. 3, 19 might be the same as 
Hashabiah in vi. 45. Tlosah and Obed-edom seem 
to have been other descendants or clansmen of 
Jeduthun, who lived in the time of David; and, 
if we may argue from the names of Hosah’s sons, 
Simri and Hilkiah, that they were descendants of 
Shamer and lHilkiah, in the line of Ethan, the 
inference would be that Jeduthun was a son either 
of Hilkiah or Amaziah, since he lived after Hilkiah, 
but before Hashabiah. The great advantage of this 
supposition is, that while it leaves to Ethan the 
patronymic designation Jeduthun, it draws a wide 
distinction between the term ‘sons of Jeduthun ” 
and “sons of Ethan,’’ and explains how in David's 
time there could be sons of those who are called 
sons of Jeduthun above thirty years of age (since 
they filled offices, 1 Chr. xxvi. 10), at the same 
time that Jednthun was said to be the chief of the 
singers. In like manner it is possible that Jaaziah 
may have heen a brother of Malluch or of Abdi, 
and that if Abdi or Tbri had other descendants 
besides the lines of Kish and Eleazar, they may 
have been reekoned under the headship of Jaaziah. 
The families of Merari which were so reckoned were, 
according to 1 Chr. xxiv. 27, Shoham, Zaceur (ap- 
parently the same as Zechariah in 1 Chr. xy. 18, 
where we probably ought to read “*Z7 ξοὴ) οἵ 
Jaaziah,’ aud xxvi. 11), and [bri, where the .XX. 
have ᾽Ωβδί, ᾿Αβαΐ, and ᾿Αβδί. ἂς ΟΣ ΝΣ 


ae (Mepapt; [ Vat. Mepapet; Sin.] Alex. in 
ice Villas. Mepape: (Sin. in χνὶ. 7, Mapap ει} 
MVerart.) The father of Judith (Jud. viii. 1, xvi. 


- 


i). 


* MERA’RITES ΟΞ: Μεραρί, Vat. τρει: 
Merarite), descendants οὗ “Merari, Nun. xxvi- 57: 
[Mirani 1.] aA. 


MERATHAIM, THELAND OF (YTS 
ONT I: 


rebellion (a dual form from the root +77 3 Ge- 


senius, Thes. p. 819 a; Fiirst, Hdd. th 791 0), 
alluding to the country of the Chaldeans, and to 
the double captivity whieh it had inflicted on the 
nation of Israel (Jer. 1.21). This is the opinion of 
Gesenius, Fiirst, Michaelis (Bibel fiir Ongelchrten), 
ete., and in this sense the word is taken by all the 
versious Which the writer has consulted, excepting 
that of Junius and Tremellius, which the A. V.— 
as in other instances—has followed here. The 
LXX., ἐπὶ τῆς γῆς, λέγει κύριος. Mik pws 
ἐπίβηθι, etc., take the root in its second sense of 
‘eHIthers G. 


Εν (Ἑρμῆς: Mercurius), [Acts 
*, 12,] properly Hermes, the Greek deity, whom 
the Romans identified with their Merenry the god 
of commerce and bargains. In the Greek mythol- 
ogy Hermes was the son of Zeus and Maia the 
daughter of Atlas, and is constantly represented as 
the companion of his father in his wanderings upon 
earth. On one of these occasions they were trav- 


terra dominantium), that is, of double 


and Jazer, in Gad. But in 1 Chr. vi.. instead of the 
four in Zebulon, only Rimmon and Tabor are named 


Mephaath, iu Reuben ; Ranoth, Mahanaim, Weshbon, | though the total is given as twelve in ver. 63. 


MERCY-SEAT 


elling in Phrygia, and were refused hospitality by | 


all save Baneis and Philemon, the two aged peasants 
of whom Ovid tells the eharming episode in his 
Metam. viii. 620-724, whieh appears to have formed 
part of the folk-lore of Asia Minor, and strikingly 
illustrates the readiness with whieh the simple peo- 
ple of Lystra recognized in Barnabas and Paul the 
gods who, aeeording to their wont, had eome down 
in the likeness of nen (Aets xiv. 11). They called 
Paul « Ilermes, because he was the ehief speaker,”’ 
identifying in him as they supposed by this ehar- 
acteristic, the herald of the gods (Hom. O:/. v. 283 
Hym. in Herm. p. 3), and of Zeus (Od. i. 38, 84; 
fl, xxiv. 333, 461), the eloquent orator (Od. i. 86; 
Hor. Od. i. 10, 1), inventor of letters, musie. and 
the arts. He was usually represented as a slender 
beardless youth, but in an older Pelasgic figure he 
was bearded. Whether St. Paul wore a beard or 
not is not to be inferred from thus, for the men 
of Lystra identified him with their god Ilermes, 
not from any aceidental resemblanee in figure or 
appearanee to the statues of that deity, but because 
of the act of healing which had been done upon 
the man who was laine from his birth. [Juprrer, 
Amer. ed. | NVA ἣν: 


MERCY-SEAT (1922 : ἱλαστήριον: pro- 
pitiatorium). This appears to have been merely 
the lid of the Ark of the Covenant, not another 
surface affixed thereto. Jt was that whereon the 
blood of the yearly atonement was sprinkled by the 
high-priest; and in this relation it is doubtful 
whether the sense of the word in the lebrew is 
based on the material fact of its “ covering ” the 
Ark, or from this notion of its reference to the 
covering” (i. e. atonement) of sin. But in any 
ease the notion of a ‘seat,’ as eonveyed by the 
name in English, seems superfluous and likely to 
mislead.: Jehovah is indeed spoken of as ‘‘dwell- 
ing’’ and even as “sitting”? (Ps. Ixxx. 1, xeix. 1) 
between the eherubim, but undoubtedly his seat in 
this coneeption would not be on the same level as 
that on whieh they stood (Ix. xxv. 18), and an 
enthronement in the elory above it wust be sup- 
posed. The idea with whieh it is connected 1s 
not merely that of ‘*merey,’’ but of formal atone- 
wnent’ made for the breach of the eovenant (Ley. 
xvi. 14), whieh the Ark eontained in its material 
vehicle — the two tables of stone. The eommuni- 
eations made to Moses are represented as made 
‘from off the Merey-Seat that was upon the Ark 
of the Testimony’? (Numi. vii. 89; eoinp. Ex. xxv. 
92, xxx. 6); a sublime illustration of the moral 
relation and responsibility into whieh the people 
were by covenant regarded as brought before God. 

b Ἰδΐς γε 

ME’RED (TN [defection, rebellion) : Μωράδ 
[Vat. Πωραδ), 1 Chr. iv. 17; Μωρήδ, 1 Chr. iv. 
18: Jered). his name oeeurs in a fragmentary 
genealogy in 1 Chr. iy. 17, 18. as that of one of 
the sons of Ezra. {6 is there said to have taken 
to wife Brrurait the daughter of Pharaoh, who is 
enumerated by the Rabbins among the nine who 
entered Paradise (Hottinger, Smegma Orientale, 
p- 315), and in the Targum of IR. Joseph on 
Chronicles is said to have been a proselyte. ln 
the saine ‘Tareum we find it stated that Caleb, the 
son of Jephunneh, was ealled Mered because he 


withstood or rebelled against (TWD) the ebunsel 


of the spies, a tradition also reeorded by Jarehii. 
But another and very eurious tradition is preserved 


MEREMOTH 1895 


in the Questiones in libr. Paral., attributed to 
Jerome. Aeeording to this, Ezra was Amram; 
his sons Jether and Mered were Aaron and Moses; 
Epher was Eldad, and Jalon Medad. ‘The tradi- 
tion goes on to say that Moses, after receiving thé 
Law in the desert, enjoined his father to put away 
his mother beeause she was his aunt, being the 
daughter of Levi: that Amram did so, married 
again, and beeat Eldad and Medad.  Bithiah, the 
daughter of Pharaoh, is said, on the same authority, 
to have been “taken “ἢ by Moses, beeause she for- 
sook idols, and was eonverted to the worship of the 
true God. The origin of all this seems to have 
been the oeeurrenee of the name “ Miriam” in 1 
Chr. iv. 17, whieh was referred to Miriam the 
sister of Moses. Rabbi D. Kimchi would put the 
first elause of ver. 18 in a parenthesis. He mukes 
Bithiah the daughter of Pharaoh the first wife of 
Mered, and mother of Miriam, Shammai, and 
Ishbah; Jehudijah, or ‘the Jewess,’’ being his 
second wife. But the whole genealogy is so intri 
eate that it is searcely possible to unravel it. 


My σὸ ὃ 


MER’EMOTH (VOD [heights]: Μερι: 
μώθ, [ Vat. Μερειμωθ:) Alex. Mapuad, lezr. vill. 
33: Paudd, Neh. iii. δ; Μεραμώθ, Neh. iii. 21: 
Meremoth, (Marimuth, Merimuth]). 1. Son of 
Uriah, or Urijah, the priest, of the family of Koz 
ot Hakkoz, the head of the seventh eourse of priests 
as established by David. On the return from 
Babylon the children of Koz were among those 
priests who were unable to establish their pedigree, 
and in eonsequenee were put from the priesthood 
as polluted (Ezr. ii. 61,62). This probably applied 
to only one family of the descendants of Koz, for 
in Ezr. viii. 33, Meremoth is elearly reeognized as 
ἃ priest, and is appointed to weigh and register the 
gold and silver vessels belonging to the Temple, 
which Ezra had brought from Babylon, a funetion 
whieh priests and Levites alone were seleeted to 
diseharge (zr. villi, 21-30). In the rebuilding 
of the wall of Jerusalem under Nehemiah vw ‘ind 
Meremoth taking an active part, working between 
Meshullam and the sons of Hassenaah who restored 
the Fish Gate (Neh. iii. 4}, and himself restoring 
the portion of the Temple wall ou whieh abutted 
the house of the high-priest EHashib (Neh. iii. 21). 
Burrington (Genealogies, ii, 154) is inclined to 
consider the two mentioned in Neh. iti. by the 
same name as distinct persons, but his reasons do 
not appear sufficient. 

In 1 Esdr. viii. 62, he is ealled « Marnmorit the 
son of Iri.”’ 


* The A. V. ed. 1611 follows the Geneva ver- 
sion in reading Merfmoth in Neh. iii. 4, 21; eomp. 
Δ] τ 38. ‘The Bishops’ Bible also reads 
Merimoth in Neh. iii. 21 and xii. 3. A. 

2. (Μαριμώθ: [Vat. Τεραμωθ; FA. Χωιεραμωθ:) 
Merinuth.) A layman of the sons of Bani, who 
had married a foreign wife after the return from 
Babylon and put her away at Ezra’s bidding (ltr. 
Meru) 

3. (Μεραμώθ: [δ᾽ αἰ. Aucpauws; PA. Epauwd ; 
in xii. 3, Rom. Vat. Alex. IA.! omit, Δ. 5 Μαρι- 
μωθ:}] Merimuth.) A priest, or more probably a 
fumily of priests, who sealed the eovenant with 
Nehemiah (Neh. x. ὅ). The latter supposition is 
more probable, peeause in Neh. xii. 3 the mame 
oeeurs, with many others of the same list, «unony 
those who went up with Zernbhahel a eentury 
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before. 


MERES 


MERODACH-BALADAN 


In the next generation, that is, in the days | of the latter explanation that in some of the Greek 


of Joiakim the son of Jeshua, the representative | versions of 1 Chr. viii. and ix. the name is given 


of thé family of Meremoth was Helkai (Neh. xii. 
15), the reading Meraioth in that passage being an 
error. [MeEnarorH 2.] The A. V. of 1611 had 
“‘Merimoth’’ in Neh. [x. 5 and] xii. 3, like the 
Geneva version. [Mreremotn 1.] W. A. W. 


ME’RES (9: Ὁ: [Vat. Alex. FA. omit; 
Comp. Μέρες :] Mares). One of the seven coun- 
sellors of Ahasuerus king of Persia, ‘wise men 
which knew the times” (Esth. i. 14). His name 
is not traceable in the LXX., which in this passage 
is corrupt. Benfey (quoted by Gesenius, Thes. 
s. v.) suggests that it is derived from the Sanskrit 
marsha, “ worthy,’”’ which is the same as the Zend 
mceresh, and is probably also the origin of JJar- 
sena, the name of another Persian counsellor. 

AY. Δ 

MER’IBAH T2719 (quarrel, strife]: 
λοιδόρησις xe χτιϊ ἡ: ἀντιλογία δ Num. xx. 13, 
xxvil. 11; Deut. xxxii. 51; λοιδορία Nun. xx. 91: 
Cantata). In Ex. xvii. 7 we read, “he called 
the name of the place Massah and “Meribah,” « 
where the people murmured, and the rock was 
smitten. [lor the situation see Rernipim.| The 
name is also given to Kadesh (Num. xx. 13, 24, 
xxvii. 11; Deut. xxii. 51 “ Meribah-kadesh ’’), be- 
cause there also the people, when in want of water, 
strove with God. There, however, Moses and 
Aaron incurred the Divine displeasure because they 
“ὁ believed not,’’ because they “ rebelled,’ and 
“sanctified not God in the midst’ of the people. 
Impatience and self-willed assumption of plenary 
power are the prominent features of their behavior 
in Num. xx. 10; the “speaking to the rock”’ 
(which perhaps was to have been in Jehovah's 
name) was neglected, and another symbol, sugges- 
tive rather of themselves as the source of power, 
was substituted. In spite of these plain and dis- 
tinctive features of ditierence between the event at 
Kadesh and that at Rephidim some commentators 
have regarded the one as a mere duplicate of the 
other, owing to a mixture of earlier and later 
legend. pied 


MERIB-BA/AL (SYD ATW, except on 
its fourth occurrence, and there less accurately 
phtjo cin a: i. 6. Meri-baal [str?fe against Baal}, 
though in many MSS. the fuller form is preserved : 
MepiBaaa ; [in 1 Chr. ix. 40, Vat.] Mape:Buad, 
[Sin. Μαριβαλ, Mape:Baad;] Alex. Μεφριβααλ, 
Μεχριβααλ: Mer-baal), son of Jonathan the son 
of Saul (1 Chr. viii. 84, ix. 40), doubtless the same 
person who in the narrative of 2 Samuel is called 
Mepni-bosneti. The reasons for the identifica- 
tion are, that in the history no other son but Meph - 
ibosheth is ascribed to Jonathan; that Mephi- 
bosheth, like Merib-baal, had a son named Micah; 
and that the terms “ bosheth'? and “baal”? ap- 
pear from other examples (¢. g. Esh-Baal = Ish- 
hosheth) to be convertible. What is the signifi- 
eance of the change in the former part of the name, 
and whether it is more than a clerical error between 


the two Ilebrew letters © and “, does not appear 


to have been ascertained. It is perhaps in favor 


@ Chiding, or strife, May =" ΓΘ "D3 πειρασμὸς 


καὶ λοιδόρησις, Also ον τιλογία; : ‘ marg. “temptation,” 


Deut. xxxiii. 8. 


'as Memphi-baal. <A trace of the same thing is 
visible in the reading of the Alex. LAX. given 
above. If it is not a mere error, then there is 
perhaps some connection between the name of 
Merib-baal and that of his aunt Merab. 

Neither is it clear why this name and that of 
Ishbosheth should be given in a different form in 
these genealogies to what they are in the historical 
narrative. But for this see Isu-BOSHETH and 
MEPHI-BOSHETII. G. 


* MER’IMOTH is the reading of the A. V. 
ed. 1611 in Neh. ili. 4, 21, x. 5, and xii. 3, for 
which the more correct form, “ Meremoth,’’ has 
been substituted in later editions. [Mrremotm 1 
and 3.] A. 

MERO’DACH (τ [see below]: Μαιρω- 
δάχ: [Vat. Μαιωδακ: Alex. PA. Mewdax:} Aero- 
dach) is mentioned once only in Scripture, namely, 
in Jer. 1. 2, where Bel and Merodach are coupled 
together, oad threatened with destruction in the 
fall of Babylon. It has been commonly concluded 
from this passage that Bel and Merodach were 
separate gods; but from the Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian inscriptions it appears that this was not 
exactly the case. Merodach was really identical 
with the famous Babylonian Bel or Belus, the word 
being probably at first a mere epithet of the god, 
which by degrees superseded his proper appellation. 
Still a certain distinction appears to have been 
niaintained between the names. he golden image 
in the great Temple at Babylon seems to have been 
worshipped distinctly as Bel rather than Merodach, 
while other idols of the god may have represented 
him as Merodach rather than Bel. It is not known 
what the word Merodach means, or what the special 
aspect of the god was, when worshipped under that 
title. Ina eeneral way Bel-Merodach may he said 
to correspond to the Greek Jupiter. He is ‘the 
old man of the gods,”’ “the judge,” and has the 
gates of heaven under his especial charge. Nebu- 
chadnezzar calls him ‘the great lord, the senior 
of the gods, the most ancient, * and Neriglissar “the 
first-born of the gods, the layer-up οὔ" treasures.” 
In the eaglicr period of Babylonian history he seems 
to share with several other deities (as Nebo, Nergal, 
Bel-Nimrod, Anu, ete.) the worship of the people, 
but in the later times he is regarded as the source 
of all power and blessings, and thus concentrates 
in his own person the greater part of that homage 
and respect which had previously been divided 
among the various gods of the Pantheon. Astro- 
nomically he is identified with the planet Jupiter. 
Ilis name forms a frequent element in the appella- 
tions of Babylonian kings, e. g. Merodach-Baladan, 
Kvil-Merodach, Merodach-adin-akhi, ete.; and is 
found in this position as early as B. c. 1650. (See 
the Essay by Sir H. Rawlinson “On the Religion 
of the Babylonians and Assyrians,” ἴῃ Rawlinson’s 
Herodotus, i. 627-681.) G. R. 


MERODACH-BAL/ADAN (JIS 


TIN?2: Μαρωδὰχ Βαλαδάν; [Vat. Μαιωδαχ! 
Vat. and Alex. omit Βαλαδάν:} Jferodach-Balu- 
dan) is mentioned as king of Babylon in the days 
of Hezekiah, both in the second book of Kings 
(xx. 12) and in Isaiah (xxxix. 1). In the former 
place he is called BeRopACH-BALADAN, by the 


ready interchange of the letters 2 and ©, which 


MERODACH-BALADAN 


was familiar to the Jews, as it has been to many 
other nations. The orthography ‘‘ Merodach ”’ is, 
however, to be preferred; since this element in the 
king’s name is undoubtedly identical with the 
appellation of the famous Babylonian deity, who is 
always called ‘ Merodach,” both by the Hebrews 
and by the native writers. ‘The name of Mero- 
dach-Valadan las been clearly recognized in the | 
Assyrian inscriptions. It appears under the form 
of Marudachus-Baldanes, or Marudach-Baldan, in 
a fragment of Polyhistor, preserved by Eusebius 
(Chron. Can. pars i. ν. 1); and under that of 
Mardoc-empad (or rather Mardoc-empal@) in the 
famous “Canon of Ptolemy.’’ Josephus abbrevi- 
ates it still more, and calls the monarch simply 
ἐς Baladas’’ (dnt. Jud. x. 2, ὃ 2). 

The Canon gives Merodach-Baladan (Afardoc- 
empal) a reign of 12 years —from B. Ο. 721 to 
B. c. 709 — and makes him then succeeded by a 
certain Arceanus. Polyhistor assigns him a six 
months’ reign, immediately before Llibus, or Beli- 
bus, who (according to the Canon) ascended the 
throne 8. c. 702. [ has commonly been seen that 
these must be two different reiens, and that Mero- 
dach-Baladan must therefore have been deposed in 
3. Ὁ. 709, and haye recovered his throne in B. Cc. 
702, when he had a second period of dominion 
lasting half a year. The inscriptions contain ex- 
press mention of both reigns. Sargon states that 
in the twelfth year of his own reign he drove 
Merodach-Baladan out of Babylon, after he had 
ruled over it for twelve years; and Sennacherib 
tells us that in his first year he defeated and 
expelled the same monarch, setting up in his place 
‘a man named Belib.’? Putting all our notices 
together, it becomes apparent that Merodach-Bal- 
adan was the head of the popular party, which 
resisted the Assyrian monarchs, and strove to main- 
tain the independence of the country. It is uncer- 
tain whether he was self-raised or was the son of a 
former king. In the second Book of Kings he is 
styled “the son of Baladan:” but the inscriptions 
call him “the son of Yagin;’’ whence it is to be 
presumed that Baladan was a more remote ancestor. 
Yagin, the real father of Merodach-Baladan, is 
possibly represented in Ptolemy's Canon by the 
name Jugeus — which in some copies replaces the 
name klukeus, as the appellation of the immediate 
predecessor of Merodach-Baladan. At any rate, 
from the time of Sargon, Merodach-Baladau and 
his fainily were the champions of Babylonian inde- 
pendence and fought with spirit the losing battle 
of their country. The king of whom we are here 
treating sustained two contests with the power of 
Assyria, was twice deféated, and twice compelled 
to fly his country. Tis sons, supported by the 
king of Elam, or Susiana, continued the struggle, 
and are found among the adversaries of [sar- 
Haddon, Sennacherib’s son and successor. [lis 
grandsons contend against Asshur-bani-pal, the 
son of Wsar-Haddon. It is not till the fourth 
veneration that the family seems to become extinct, 
and the Babylonians, having no champion to main- 
tain their cause, contentedly acquiesce in the yoke 
of the stranger. 


@ Yn the uncial writing A is very liable to be mis- 
taken for A, and in the ordinary mauuseript charaeter 
A is not unlike δ, M. Bunsen was (we believe) the 
first to suggest that there had been a substitution of 
the ὃ for the A inthisinstance. See his work, Egypt's 
Place in Universal History, vol. i. p. 725, EK. T. The 


_tentions of his adversaries, anticipated them. 
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There is some doubt as to the time at which 
Merodach-Baladan sent his ambassadors to Ileze 
kiah, for the purpose of inquiring as to the astro- 
nomical marvel of which Judea had been the scene 
(2 Chr. xxxii. 31). Aceording to those commenta- 
tors who connect the illness of Hezekiah with one 
or other of Sennacherib’s expeditions against him, 
the embassy has to be ascribed to Merodach-Bal- 
adan’s second or shorter reign, when alone he was 
contemporary with Sennacherib. If however we 
may be allowed to adopt the view that IHezekiah’s 
illness preceded the first invasion of Sennacherib 
by several years (see above, ad voc. WEZEKIAH, 
and compare Rawlinson’s //ferodotus, 1. 479, note2), 
syuchronizing really with an attack of Sargon, we 
inust assign the embassy to Merodach-Baladan’s 
earlier reign, and bring it within the period, 1. Cc. 
721-709, which the Canon assigns to him. Now 
the 14th year of Hezekiah, in which the embassy 
should fall (2 K. xx. 6; Is. xxxvili. 5), appears to 
have been B. Ὁ. 7189, This was the year of Mero- 
dach-Baladan’s first reign. 

The increasing power of Assyria was at this 
period causing alarm to her neighbors, and the 
circumstances of the time were such as would tend 
to draw Judea and Babylonia together, and to give 
rise to negotiations between them. The astronom- 
ical marvel, whatever it was, which accompanied 
the recovery of Hezekiah, would doubtless have 
attracted the attention of the Babylonians; but it 
was probably rather the pretext than the motive 
for the formal embassy which the Chaldean king 
dispatched to Jerusalem on the occasion. The real 
object of the mission was most likely to effect a 
leacue between Babylon, Judea, and Ayypt (18. 
xx. 5, 6), in order to check the growing power of 
the Assyrians.2 Hezekiah’s exhibition of ‘all his 
precious things”? (2 K. xx. 13) would thus have 
been, not a mere display, but a mode of satisfying 
the Babylonian ambassadors of his ability to sup- 
port the expenses of a war. ‘The league, however, 
though designed, does not seem to have taken 
effect. Sargon, acquainted probably with the in- 
He 
sent expeditions both into Syria and Babylonia — 
seized the stronghold of Ashdod in the one, and 
completely defeated Merodach-Baladan in the other. 
That monarch sought safety in flight, and lived for 
eiehé years in exile. At last he found an oppor- 
tnnity to return. In 8. c. 703 or 702, Babylonia 


'was plunged in anarchy — the Assyrian yoke was 


thrown off, and various native leaders struggled for 
the mastery. Under these cireunstances the exiled 
monarch seems to have returned, and recovered his 
throne. His adversary, Sargon, was dead or dying, 
and a new and untried prince was about to rule 
over the Assyrians. He might hope that the reins 
of government would be held by a weaker hand, 
and that he might stand his ground against the 
son, though he had been forced to yield to the 
father. In this hope, however, he was disappointed. 
Sennacherib had scarcely established himself on 
the throne, when he proceeded to engage his people 
in wars; and it seems that his very first step was 
to invade the kingdom of Kabylon. Meredach- 


wbbreviation of the name has many parallels. 
Rawlinson’s Herodotus, vol. i. p. 436, note 1.) 

6 Josephus expressly states that Merodach-Baladan 
sent the ambassadors iv order to form an alliance with 
Herekiah (Ant. Jud. x. 2, § 2). 


(See 
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Baladan had obtained a body of troops from his 
ally, the king of .Susiana; but Sennacherib de- 
feated the combined army in ἃ pitched battle; 
after which he ravaged the entire country, destroy- 
ing 79 walled cities and 820 towns and villages, 
and carrying vast numbers of the people into 
captivity. Merodach-Baladan tled to © the islands 
αὖ the mouth of the Euplirates’’ (Fox Talbot's 
Assyrian Texts, γ». 1) ---- tracts probably now joined 
to the continent —and succeeded in eluding the 
search which the Assyrians made for him. If we 
nay believe Polyhistor however, this escape availed 
him little. That writer relates (ap. Euseb. Chron. 
Can. i. 5), that he was soon after put to death by 
Elibus, or Belibus, the viceroy whom: Sennacherib 
appointed tu represent him at Babylon. At any 
rate he lost his recovered crown after wearmg it for | 
about six months, and spent the remainder of his 
days in exile and obscurity. Gah. 
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DVS [waters of the height, or from above): 
τὸ ὕδωρ Μαρών BS at. Μαρρων, and so Alex. ver. 
7]; Alex. in ver. 5, Meppwy: ague Iferom), a 
place memorable in the history of the conquest of 
Palestine. Ilere, after Joshua had gained posses- | 
sion of the southern portions of the country, a 
confederacy of the northern chiefs assembled under 
the leadership of Jabin, king of Hazor (Josh. xi. 
5), and here they were encountered by Joshua, and 
completely routed (ver. 7). The battle of Merom 
was to the north of Palestine what that of Beth- 
horon had been to the south,— indeed more, for 
there do not appear to have been the same number 
of important towns to be taken in detail after this 
victory that there had been in the former case. 
The name of Meroin occurs nowhere in the Bille 
but in the passage above* mentioned; nor is it 
found in Josephus. In his account of the battle 
(Ant. v. 1, ὃ 18), the confederate kings encamp 
‘near Beroth, a city of upper Galilee, not far fron 
Kedes;** nor is there any mention of water. In 
the Onomasticon of Eusebius the name is given as 
‘‘ Merran,”’ and it is stated to be ‘a village twelve 
miles distant from Sebaste (Samaria), and near 
Dothaim.”’ It is a remarkable fact that though 
by conimon consent the ‘‘watcrs of Mcrom’’ are 
identified with the lake through which the Jordan 
runs between Banias and the Sea of Galilee — the | 
Semechonitis > of Josephus, and Bihar el-/Hilch of 
the modern Arabs — vet that idenfity cannot be 
proved by any ancient record. ‘Phe nearest ap- 
proach to proof is an inference from the statemeut 


a The mention of the name in the Vulgate of Judg. 
v.18 —in regione Merome —is only apparent. It isa 


literal transference of the words mw ai Sy 


rightly rendered in the A. V. “in tie high places of 
the field,’’ aud has no connection with Merom. 

δ Ἢ Scie Kenta or Σεμεχωνιτῶν, λῴνη (Ant. v. ὃ. 
§ 1; B. J. iii. 10. § 7, iv 1, ὃ 1). This name does 
not occur in any part of the Bible; nor has it been 
discovered in any author except Josephus. For the | 
possible derivations of it, see Reland (Pal, 262-264), | 
and the summary of Sante CS. § P. p. 891 note). 
‘To these it shonld be udded thut the name Semakh 
is not confined to this lake. <A wady of that name 
is the principal torrent on the east of the Sea of 
Tiberias. 
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of Josephus (zt. v. 5, § 1), that the second Jabin 
(Judge. iv., v.) ‘*belonged to the city Asor (Hazor), 
which lay above the lake of Semechouitis.’’ ‘There 
is no reason to doubt that the Hazor of the first 
and the Hazor of the second .Jabin were one and 
the saine place; and as the waters of Merom are 
named in connection with the former it is allowable 
to infer that they are identical with the lake of 
Semechonitis. But it should be remembered that 
this inference is really all the proof we have, while 
against it we have to set the positive statements of 
‘Josephus and Eusebius just quoted; and also the 
fact that the Hebrew word We is not that com- 
monly used for a large piece of standing water, but 
rather Yam, ‘6a sea,’ which was even cmployed 
for su sinall a body of water as the artificial pond 
or tank in Solomon's Temple. This remark would 
ihave still more force if, as was most probably the 
case, the lake was larger in the time of Joshua than 
it is at present. Another and greater objection, 
which should not be overlooked, is the difficulty 
attendant on a flight and pursuit across a country 
80. mountainous and impassable tu any large num- 
| bers, as the distriet which intervenes between the 
Hileh and Sidon. The tremendous ravine of the 
Litany and the height of Kalat es-Shukif are only 
two of the obstacles which stand in the way of a 
passaze in this direction. As, however, the lake in 
question is invariably taken to be the “ waters of 
Merom,’’ and as it is an interesting feature in the 
geouraphy of the upper part of the Jordan, it may 
be well hére to give sume account of it. 


The region to which the name of //éleh ¢ is at- 
tached —the Ard cl-Mileh —is a depressed plain 
or basin, commencing on the north of the foot of 
the slopes which lead up to the J/e77 οἱ γᾶν and 
Tell el-Rady, and extending southwards to the 
bottom of the lake which bears the same name — 
Bahr e-Hilch. On the east and west it is in- 
clused between two parallel ranges of hills: on thie 
west the highlands of Upper Galilee —the Jebel 
Saful; and on the east a broad ridge or table-land 
of basalt, thrown off by the southern hase of Her- 
mon, aud extending downwards bevond the //ileh 
till lost in the high ground east of the lake of Ti- 
herias. The latter rises abruptly from the low 
ground, but the hills on the western side break 
down more gradually, and leave a tract of undulat- 
ing table-land of varying breadth hetwcen them and 
the plain. This basin is in all about 15 miles long 
aud 4 to 5 wide, and thus oceupies an area about 
lequal to that of the lake of Tiberias. It is the 
receptacle for the drainage of the highlands on each 


ς “El-Hialeh, x! ἘΠῚ , is probably a very ancient 
74 


name @erived from or connected with 112], or more 
aceurately Chul, who appears in the lists of Gen. x. as 
‘one of the sons of Aram (Syria, ver. 23). In the 
Arabie version of Saadiah of this passage, the name of 
Tlul is given exactly in the form of the modern nan:e 
—el-lHaleh. Josephus (At. i. 6, $4), in his account 
of the descendants of Noah, gives ul as ObAos, While 
he also calis the district in question OvAd@a (Ant. Xv. 
| 10, § 3). The word both in Tlebrew and Arubie seems 
to i the force of depression — the Jow Jand (see 
Michaelis, Supp/. Nos. 687, 720); and Michaelis most 
ingeniously snggests that it is the root of the name 
K ot A yovpia, although in its present form it may 
have been sufficiently modified to transform it into an 
intellizible Greek word (Idem, Spicilegium, ii. 137, 


188). 
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side, but more especially for the waters of the 
Mery Aydin, an elevated plateau which lies above it 
amongst the roots of the great northern mountains 
of Palestine. In fact the whole district is an 
enormous swamp, which, though partially solidified 
at its upper portion by the gradual deposit of 
detritus from the hills, becomes more swampy as its 
length is desceuded, and at last terminates in the 
lake or pool which oceupies its southern extremity. 
It was probably at one time all covered with water, 
and even now in the rainy seasons it is mostly sub- 
merged. During the dry season, however, the up- 
per portions, and those imunediately at the foot of 
the western Jills, are sutliciently firm to allow the 
Arabs to encamp and pasture their cattle, but the 
lower part, more immediately bordering on the lake, 
is absolutely impassable, uot only ou account of its 
increasing marshiness, but also from the very dense 
thicket of reeds which covers it. At this part it is 
diffieult to say where the swamp terminates and the 
lake begins, but farther down on both sides the) 
shores are pertectls well defined. 


In form the lake is uot far from a triangle, the 
base being at the north and the apex at the south. 
It measures about 5 miles in each direction. 118 
level is placed by Van de Velde at 120‘feet above 
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the rolling plain thus formed is very fertile, and 
cultivated to the water’s edge.? This cultivated 
district is called the Ard ¢-Akait, perhaps “ the 
undulating land,’ e/-Akhait¢ being also the name 
which the Arabs eall the lake (Thomson, Sibd. Sa- 
era, 199; Rob. Bibl. Les. 1st ed. ili. App. 135, 136). 
In fact the name //éleh appears to belong rather to 
the district, and only to the lake as occupying a 
portion thereof. Jt is not restricted to this spot, 
but is applied to another very fertile district in 
northern Syria lying below //amah. A town of the 
same naine is also found south of and close to the 


Kasimiych river a few miles from the eastle of 
[Tunin. 


Supposing the lake to be identical with the 
‘waters of Merom,’’ the plain just spoken of on its 
southwestern margin is the only spot which could 
have been the site of Joshua’s victory, though, as 
the Canaanites chose their own ground, it is difhi- 
cult to imacine that they would have encamped in 
a position from which there was literally uo escape. 
But this only strengthens the difficulty already ex- 
pressed as to the identification. Still the district of 
the Wuleh will always possess an interest for the Bib- 
lical student, from its connection with the Jordan, 
and froin the cities of aucient fame which stand on 


its border —- Kedesh, Ilazor, Dan, Laish, Caesarea, 


the Mediterranean. ‘That of Tell el-Kady, 20 
miles above, is 647 feet, and of the Lake Tiberias, 
20 miles below, 655 feet, respectively above and 
below the same datwn (Van de Velde, J/emorr, 
181). Thus the whole basin has a considerable 
slope southwards. The /Hasbdny river, which falls 
almost due south from its source in the great Πα 
et-Teim, is joined at the northeast corner of the 
Ard e!-Mileh by the streams from Banias and 
Tell εἰς Kady, aud the united stream then flows on 
through the morass, rather nearer its eastern than 
its western side, until it enters the lake close to the | 
eastern end of its upper side. From the apex of | 
the triangle at the lower eud the -ordan flows out. | 
Iu addition to the Husbany and to the innumerable | 
smaller watercourses which filter into it the waters : 
of the swamp above, the lake is fed by independent 

springs on the slopes of its inclosing mountains. 

Of these the most considerable is the Azn el-Afel- 

(ihak,@ near the upper end of its western side, which 

sends dewn a stream of 40 or 50 feet in width. 

The water of the lake is clear and sweet; it is coy- 


ered in parts by a broad-leaved plant, and abounds | 


in water-fowl. Owing to its triangular form a 
considerable space is left between the lake and the 
mountains, at its lower end. This appears to be 
nore the case on the west than on the east, and 


χ This name seems sometimes to have heen applied 
co the lake itself. See the quotation from William of 
Tyre, —‘lacuni Meleha’?—in Roh. ii. 4385, note. 
Burekhardt did not visit it, bué, possibly guided by the 
meaning of the Arabie word (salt), says that “the ἃ 
W. shore bears the naine of Melaha from the ground 
being covered with a saline erust”’ (June 20, 1812). 
The same thing seems to be affirmed in the Talmud 
(Ahaloth, end οἵ chap. iii. quoted by Schwarz, p. 
45 note); but nothing of the kind appears to have 
heen observed by other travellers. See especially 
Wilson, Lands, ete, ii. 168. By Schwarz (p. 20) the 
name is given as * Fin al-Malcha, the {King’s spring.” 
If this conld be substantiated, it would be allowable 
to see in it a traditional reference to the encampment 
of the Kings. Sehwarz also mentions (pp. 41, 42, note) 
the following names for the lake: “ Sibehi.’ perhaps a 
inistake for “Somecho,” 7. ¢. Semechonitis ; ‘ Kal- 
dayeh, * the high,’ identical with the Hebrew Merom ; 


| Philippi, ete. 


The above aceount is compiled from the follow-- 
ing sonrees ; The Sources of the Jordan, ete. by 
Rey. W. M. Thomson, in Bibl. Sacra, Feb. 1846, 
pp- 198-201; Robinson's Bibl. Les. (Ist ed. iii. 
341-845, and App. 185), ii, 435, 436, ii. 395, 996; 
Wilson, Lands, ete., ii, 8316; Van de Velde, Syrite 
and Pal. ii. 416; Stanley, 5. ¢° . chap. x1 [To 
these add Tristram’s Land of Israel, 2d ed., pp 
582-595. | 

The situation of the Beroth, at which Josephus 
(as above) places Joshua’s victory, is debated at 
sone length by Michaelis (Ad/y. Bibliothek, ete., 
No. 84), with a strony desire to prove that it is 
Berytus, the modern δεν, and that Kedesh is on 
the Lake of //wms (Emessa), 1115. argument. is 
grounded mainly on an addition of Josephus CAné. 
v. 1, §18) to the narrative as given both by the 
Hebrew and LXX., namely, that it occupied Joshua 
five days to march from Gilgal to the encampment 
(of the kings. Tor this the reader minst be referred 
to Michaelis himself. But Josephus elsewhere 
mentions a town called Meroth, which may possibly 
he the same as Beroth. ‘This seems to have been a 
place naturally strong, and important as a military 
post (lite, ὃ 37; B. J. ii, 20, § 6), and moreover 


τ Yam Chavilah, Dn ὩΣ; " though this may 
merely be his translator’s blunder for Chuileh, 7. e. 
[10 ἢ. 

6 ‘This undulating plain appears to be of voleanie 
origin, Van de Velde (Syr. and Pal. 415, 416), speaking 
of the part below the Wady Feratm,a few miles only 
8. of the lake, ealls it a plain entirely composed of 
lava 3”? and at the Jisr-Benat- Yaktib he speaks of the 
* black lava sides * of the Joritan. Wilson, however, 
(ii. 816), calls the soil of the same part the “ dcbris of 
basaltic rocks and dykes."? 

¢ The writer has not sueceeded in ascertaining the 
signification of this Arabie word. By Schwarz (p. 47) 
it is given as “Bachr Chit, ‘wheat sea,’ beeause 
munch wheat is sown in its neighborhood.” This is 
probably what Prof. Stanley allndes to when he reports 
the name as Bahr [lit or‘sea of wheat” (δ § P 
891 note). 
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was the western limit of Upper Galilee (4. J. iii. ;consideration that Sisera left his army and fled 


ὃ, 81). 
plain of Akka, much more suitable ground for the 
chariots of the Canaanites than any to be found 
near the Hiileh, while it also makes the account of 


the pursuit to Sidon more intelligible. Ce 
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[gentilic}: 6 ἐκ Μεραθών, Alex. Mapa@wy; in Neh. 
ὁ Μηρωνωθίτης, [δ᾽ αἱ. -βειτης, Alex. FA. omit :} 
Meronathites), that is, the native of a place called 
probably Meronoth, of which, however, no further 
traces have yet been discovered. Two Merouno- 
thites are named in the Bible: (1.) JeEnNDEIAN, 
who had the charge of the royal asses of King David 
(1 Chr. xxvii. 30); and (2.) JADOoN, one of those 
who assisted in the repair of the wall of Jerusalem 
after the return from the Captivity (Neh. iii. 7). 
In the latter case we are possibly afforded a clew to 
the situation of Meronoth by the fact that Jadon is 
mentioned between a Gibeonite and the men of 
Gibeon, who again are followed by the men of 
Mizpah: but no name like it is to be found among 
the towns of that district, either in the lists of Josh- 
ua (xviii. 11-28), of Nehemiah (xi. 31-35), or in 
the catalogue of modern towns given by Robinson 
(Bibl. Res. 150 ed. iii. Append. 121-125). ΤῸΓΣ 
this circumstance compare MECHERATHITE. ἃ. 


ME’ROZ (3970 [prob. refuge, Ges.]: Μηρώζ; 
Alex. Ma (wp: terra Meroz), a place mentioned 
only in the Song of Deborah and Barak in Judg. 
v. 23, and there denounced because its inhabitants 
had refused to take any part in the struggle with 
Sisera : 


‘Curse ye Meroz, said the messenger of Jehovah, 

Curse ye, curse ye, its inhabitants ; 
Beeause they cane not to the help of Jehovah, 
To the help of Jehovah against the mighty.” 


The denunciation of this faint-heartedness is made 


Ῥ. 576, nete). 


This would place it somewhere about the |alone in another direction. 


In the Jewish traditions preserved in the Com- 
mentary on the Song of Deborah attributed to St. 
Jerome, Meroz, which may be interpreted as secret, 
is made to signify the evil angels who led on the 
Canaanites, who are cursed by Michael, the angel 
of Jehovah, the leader of the Israelites. α. 


* The scene of the battle was near the Kishon; 
but nothing in Deborah’s ode or the narrative 
obliges us to find Meroz in just that neighbor- 
hood. The combatants were summoned from all 
parts of the land. Thomson raises the question 
whether Meroz may not be the present J£e2'dn, the 
place of the famous Jewish cemetery, about 6 miles 
west of Safed. It would be on the way between 
Kedesh (Atdes), where Barak dwelt (Judg. iv. 12), 
and Tabor, so that as he marched thither from the 
north he would naturally summon the Merozites to 
join his standard (Land and Book, i. 494). This 
arguinent may be better than that furnished by the 
slight resemblance of the names, but .it does not 
prove much. Yet the Jews have given Deborah's 
‘name to a fountain near Jfei-é6n (DEBORAH, vol. i. 
Probably Aleirén is Meroth, a place 
mentioned by Josephus and fortified by him. See 
faumer’s Puldstina, p. 133 (4te Aufl.). 13h 


ME’RUTH (Exupnpotd; [Vat. Epunpov; 
Ald. ἐκ Μηρούθ:] Hmerus). A corruption of Im- 
MER 1, in Ezr. ii. 37 (1 Esdr. v. 24). 


ME’SECH [A. V. Ps. cxx. 5, for MESHECH, 
which see]. 

ME’SHA (Sw, perhaps = Nw, retreat, 
Ges.: Maco; [Alex. Macone:] Alesse), the name 


of one of the geographical limits of the Joktanites 
when they first settled in Arabia: “ And their 


dwelling was from Jfesha (DNB NWI 
Ie Wa ΓΘ), [as thou goest] unto 


to form a pendant to the blessing proclaimed on the Sephar, a mount of the East” (Gen. x. 30). The 


prompt action of Jael. 

Meroz must have been in the neighborhood of 
the Kishon, but its real position is not known: 
possibly it was destroyed in obedience to the curse. 
A place named Merius (but Eusebius Μεῤῥάν) is 
named by Jerome (Onom. “ Merrom’’) as 12 miles 
north of Sebaste, near Dothain, but this is too far 
south to have been near the scene of the conflict. 
Far more feasible is the conjecture of Schwarz (168, 


position of the early Joktanite colonists is clearly 
made ont from the traces they have left in the 
ethnology, language, and monuments of Southern 
Arabia; and without putting too precise a limita- 
tion on the possible situation of Mesba and Sephar, 
we may suppose that these places must have fallen 
within the southwestern quarter of the peninsula; 
including the modern Yemen on the west, and the 
districts of "Oman, Mahreh, Shihr, ete., as far as 


and see 36), that Meroz is to be found at .Merasas | [Jadramiiwt, on the east. These general boundaries 


-—— more correctly e+ Ifurtissus — a ruined site about 
4 miles N. W. of Retsan, on the southern slopes of 
the hills, which are the continuation of the so-called 
‘‘ Little Hermon,” and form the northern side of 
ihe valley (}Vady Jalid) which leads directly from 
the plain of Jezreel tothe Jordan. The town must 
have commanded the Vass, and if any of Sisera’s 
people attempted, as the Midianites did when 
routed by Gideon, to escape in that direction, its 
inhabitants might no doubt have prevented their 
doing so, and have slaughtered them. /LJLuriissus 
is mentioned by Burekhardt (July 2: he calls it 
Meraszrasz), Wobinson (ii. 356), and others. 

Fiirst (απο. 786 a) suggests the identity of 
Meroz with Merom, the place which may have given 
its name to the waters of Merom, in the neighbor- 
hood of which Kedesh, the residence of Jael, where 
Sisera took refuge, was situated. But putting 
aside the fact of the non-existence of any town 


are strengthened by the identification of Sephar 
with the port of Zafari, or Dhafart; though the 
site of Sephar may possibly be hereafter connected 
with the old Himyerite metropolis in the Yemen 
[see ARABIA, vol. 1. p. 140, and SEPHAR], but 
this would not materially alter the question. In 
Sephar we believe we have the eastern limit of the 
early settlers, whether its site be the seaport or the 
inland eity; and the correctness of this supposition 
appears from the Biblical record, in which the 
migration is apparently from west to east, from the 
probable course taken by the immigrants, and from 
the greater importance of the known western settle- 
ments of the Joktanites, or those of the Yemen. 

If then Mesha was the western limit of the Jok- 
tanites, it must be sought for in northwestern 
Yemen. Lut the identifications that have becn 
proposed are not satisfactory. The seaport called 
Μοῦσα or Μούζα, mentioned by Ptolemy, Pliny, 


named Meromw there is against this suggestion the | Arrian, and others (see the Dictionary of Geography, 
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Β. v. Jfuza) presents the most probable site. It 
was a town of note in classical times, but has since 
fallen into decay, if the modern .}/o0s« be the same 
place. The latter is situate in about 13° 40’ N 
lat., 43° 20’ E. long., and is near a mountain called 
the Three Sisters, or Jebel .Moosa, in the Admiralty 
Chart of the Red Sea, drawn from the surveys of 
Captain Pullen, R. N.  Gescuius thinks this iden- 
tification probable, but he appears to have been 
unaware of the existence of a modern site ealled 
Moosa, saying that Muza was nearly where now is 
Maushid. Bochart, also, holds the identification 
with Muza (Phaleg, xxx.) Mesha may possibly 
have lain inland, and more to the northwest of 
Sephar than the position of Jfoosa would indicate ; 
but this is scarcely to be assumed. There is, how- 
ever, ἃ Mount Moosh,¢ situate in Nejd, in the ter- 
ritory of the tribe of Teiyi (Jfardsidand Mushtarak, 
s.v.). There have not been wanting writers among 
the late Jews to convert Mesha and Sephar into 
Mekkah and Li-Medeneh (Phaleg, 1. c.). 
π topes as 


ME’/SHA (YW [deliverance]: Mwod; Jos. 
Mioav: Mesa). 1. The king of Moab in the 
reigns of Ahab and his sons Ahaziah and Jehoram, 
kings of Israel (2 K. iti. 4), and tributary to the 
first. Probably the allegiance of Moab, with that 
of the tribes east of Jordan, was transferred to the 
northern kingdom of Israel upon the division of the 
monarehy, for there is no aeeount of any subjuga- 
tion of the country subsequent to the war of exter- 
mination with which it was visited by David, when 
Benaiah displayed his prowess (2 Sam. xxiii. 20), 
and * the Moabites beeame David's servants, bearers 
of gifts” (2 Sam. villi. 2). When Ahab had fallen 
in battle at Ramoth Gilead, Mesha seized the op- 
portunity afforded by the confusion consequent upon 
this disaster, and the feeble reign of Ahaziah, to 
shake off the yoke of Israel and free himself from 
the burdensome tribute of «a hundred thousand 
wethers and a hundred thousand rams with their 
wool.”’ The country east of the Jordan was rich 
in pasture for cattle (Num. xxxii. 1), the chief 
wealth of the Moabites consisted in their large 
flocks of sheep, and the king of this pastoral people 


is described as nékéd (1213), “a sheep-master,”’ 
or owner of herds.” About the signification of tbis 
word nokéd there is not much doubt, but its origin 
is obscure. It occurs but once besides, in Am. i. 1, 
where the prophet Amos is described as “ὁ among 
the herdmen (DTP, ndkedim) of Tekoah.”” On 
this Kimehi remarks that a herdman was called 
nokéd, beeause most cattle have black or white 
spots (comp. ΤΠ, ndkéd, Gen. xxx. 32, A. V. 
‘speckled ’’), or, as Buxtorf explains it, because 
sheep are generally marked with certain signs so as 


a 
On aa 

6 The LXX. leave it untranslated (νωκήδ, Alex. 
νωκΚήθ), a8 does the Peshito Syriac; but Aquila ren- 
ders it ποιμνιοτρόφος, and Symmachus τρέφων βοσκή- 
ματα, following the Targum and Arabic, and them- 
selves ee in the margin of the Hexaplar Syrite. 
In Am. i. 1, Symnmiachus has simply ποιμήν. The 
ae as quoted by Bochart ( Hieroz. i. c. 44), gives 

Δ, σ΄ 


an Arabic word, (5, nakad, not traced to any 
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to be known. But it is highly improbable that 
any sueh etymology should he correet, and iirst’s 
conjecture that it is derived from an obsolete root, 
signifying to keep or feed cattle, is more likely to 
be true (Concord. s. v.). 

When, upon the death of Ahaziah, his brother 
Jchoram sueceeded to the throne of Israel, one of 
his first aets was to secure the assistance of Je- 
hoshaphat, his father's ally, in reducing the Moabites 
to their former condition of tributaries. ‘The united 
armies of the two kings marehed by a circuitous 
route round the Dead Sea, and were joined by the 
forces of the king of Edom. [JrEuoram.] The 
disordered soldiers of Moab, eager only for spoil, 
were surprised by the warriors of Israel and their 
allies, and became an easy prey. In the panic 
which ensued they were slaughtered without merey, 
their country was made a desert, and the king took 
refuge in bis last stronghold and defended himself 
with the energy of despair. With 700 fighting 
men he made a vigorous attempt to cut his way 
through the beleaguering army, and when beaten 
baek, he withdrew to the wall of his city, and there, 
in sight of the allied host, offered his first-born son, 
his successor in the kingdom, as a burnt-offering 
to Chemosh, the ruthless fire-god of Moab. His 
bloody sacrifice had so far the desired effect that 
the besiegers yetired from him to their own land. 
There appears to be no reason for supposing that 
the son of the king of Edom was the vietim on this 
occasion. whether, as R. Joseph Kimchi supposed, 
he was already in the power of the king ot’ Moab, 
and was the cause of the Edomites joining the 
armies of Israel] and Judah; or whether, as lt. Moses 
Kimchi suggested, he was taken prisoner in the 
sally of the Rabie. and saerificed out of revenge 
for its failure. These conjeetures appear to have 
arisen from an attempt to find in this incident the 
eyent to which allusion is made.in Ani. ii. 1, where 
the Moabite is charged with burning the bones of 
the king of Edom into lime. It is more natural, 
and renders the narrative more vivid and consistent, 
to suppose that the king of Moab, finding his last 
resource fail him, endeavored to avert the wrath 
and obtain the aid of his god by the most costly 
sacrifiee in his power. [Moap.] 


ae (WD : Μαρισά ἢ [ Vat. Μαρεισα!] Alex, 
Mapioas; [Comp. Μωυσά; Ald. Μασά:} Jfesa.) 
The eldest son of Caleb the son of Hezron by his 
wife Aznbah, as Kimehi conjectures (1 Chr. 11. 42), 
He is called the father, that is the prinee or founder, 
of Ziph. Both the Syriac and Arabie versions have 
“¢ Klishamai,”’? apparently from the previous verse, 
while the LAX., unless they had a different reading, 


YW, seem to have repeated “ Mareshah,” 
which occurs immediately afterwards. 


3. (NWS [vetreat, Ges., firmness, Fiirst] 
Mica; Alex. Mwoa: JJosa.) <A Benjamite, son of 


origin, which denotes an inferior kind of sheep, ugly 
wud little valued except for its wool. The keeper of 
9S ὦ 
such sheep is called oles, nakkad, which Boehart 
identifies with ndkéd. But if this be the ease, it is a 
little remarkable that the Arabic translator should 
have passed over a word apparently so appropriate, 
aud followed the version of the Targum, “an owner 


of flocks.” Gesenius and Lee, however, accept this as 
the solution. 


1902 MEsHACH 


Shaharaim, by his wife Hodesh, who bare him in 
the land of Moab (1 Chr. viii. 9). The Vulgate 


and Alex. MS. must have had the reading Nw. 
We oA. NY’. 


ME’SHACH (UMD [see below]: Μισάχ; 
Alex. Μισακ : <Afisctch). The name given to 
Mishael, one of the companions of Daniel, and like 
him of the blood-royal of Judah, who with three 
others was chosen from among the captives to be 
taught “the learning and the tongue@ of the 
Chaldeans "ἢ (Dan. i. 4), so that they might be 
qualified to stand 28 ” king Nebuchadnezzar 
(Dan. i. 5) as bis personal attendants and advisers 
(i. 20}. During their three years of preparation 
they were maintained at the king’s cost, under the 


charge of the chief of the eunuebs, who placed them 
with «the Melzar,”’ or chief butler. The story of 
their simple diet is well known. When the time 
of their probation was ended, such was +: the knowl- 
edge and skill in all learning and wisdom ἢ which 
God had given them, that the king found them 
“ten times better than all the magicians and 
astrologers that were in all his realm”? (i. 20). 
Upon Daniel's promotion to be “ chief of the 
mavicians,”’ his three companions, by his influence, 
were set ‘ over the affairs of the province of Daby- | 
lon” (i. 49). But, notwithstanding their Chal- 
dsean edueation, these three young Hebrews were 
strongly attached to the religion of their fathers; 
and their refusal to join m the w orship of the image | 
on the plain of Dura gave a handle of accusation | 
to the Chaldeans, who were jealous of their ad- 
vancement, and eagerly reported to the king the, 
heretical conduct of these +: Jewish men’ Pine a 
who stood so high in bis favor. The rage of the 
king, the switt sentence of condemnation passed 
upon the three offenders, their miraculous preserya-, 
tion from the fiery furnace heated seven times hotter 
than usual, the king’s acknowledgment of the God 
of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, with their 
restoration to oflice, are written in the 3d chapter 
of Daniel, and there the history leaves them. The 
naine * Meshach’’ is rendered by Iuirst (/fandvw.) 
‘“aram,’’ and derived from the Sanskrit méshah. 
He goes on to say that it was the name of the Sun- 
god of the Chaldeans, without giving any authority, 
or stopping to explain the phenomenon presented 
by the name of a Chaldwan divinity with an Aryan 
etymology. That Meshach was the name of some 
god of the Chaldeans is extremely probable, from 
the fact that Daniel, who had the name of Bel- 
teshazzar, was so called after the god of Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Dan. iv. 8), and that ALednego was named 
after Nego, or Nebo, the Chaldean name for the| 
planet Mercury. “ον. 


ME’SHECH (wry Lt [drawing or sowing, 
possession|: Moadx, [Μεσόχ; Alex. Μοσοχ, once 
Mogor: in Ps. exx. 5, and Ez. xxvii. 138 LAX. trans- 
late}: Jfosoch), [fesech, A. V. Ps. exx. 5,] ἃ son 
of Japheth (Gen. x. 2; 1 Chr. i. 5), and the pro- 


a. . 

« The expression = yw ADS bd includes 
the whole of the Chaldwan ‘literature, written and 
spoken. 

ὁ Various explanations have been offered to account 
for the juxtaposition of two such remote nations as 
Mesech and Kedar in this passage. The LAX. dues 
not recognize it as a proper name, but renders it 
ἐμακρύνθη. Ilitzig suggests the identity of Mesech with 
Dammesech, or Damascus. It is, however, quite pos- 


sens cud his brethren, 


MESHELEMIAH 


genitor of a race frequently noticed in Scripture 11. 
connection with Tubal, Magog, and other northern 
nations. They appear as allies of Gog (Ez. xxxviii. 
2, 3, xxxix. 1), and as supplying the Tyrians with 
copper and slaves (ez. xxvii. 13); in Ps. exx. 5,° 
they are noticed as one of the remotest, and at the 
same time rudest nations of the world. Both the 
name and the associations are in favor of the iden- 
tification of Meshech with the J/oseh?: the form 


οὗ the name adopted by the LXNX. and the Vulg. 


approaches most nearly to the classical designation, 
while in Procopius (5. G. iv. 2) we meet with 
another form (Mégxor) which assimilates to the 
Itebrew. The position of the Moschi in the age 
of Ezekiel was probably the same as is described 
by Herodotus (iii. 94), namely, on the borders of 
Colehis and Armenia, where a mouutain chain con- 
necting Anti-Taurus with Caucasus was named 
after them the Afoschict Afontes, and where was 
also a district named by Strabo (xi. 497-499) 
AJloschice. In the same neighborhood were the 
Tibareni, who have been generally identified with 
the Biblical Tubal. The Colchian tribes, the 
Chalybes more especially, were skilled in working 
metals, and hence arose the trade in the “ vessels 
of brass’? with ‘Tyre; nor is it at all improbable 
that slaves were largely exported thence as now 
from the neighboring district of Georgia. Although 
the Moschi were a comparatively unimportant race 
in classical times, they had previously been one of 
the most powerful nations of Western Asia. The 
Assyrian monarchs were engaged in frequent wars 
with them, and it is not improbable that they had 
occupied the whole of the district afterwards named 
| Cappadocia. In the \ssyrian inscriptions the name 
appears under the form of JWushai: a somewhat 
similar name, J/ushoush, appears in an Egyptian 
inscription, which commemorates tlie achievements 
of the third Kameses (Wilkinson, Are. fg. i. 398, 
Abridg.). The subsequent history of Meshech is 
unknown; Knobel’s attempt to connect them with 
the Ligurians (Vélkertuf. p. 119, ἄς.) is devoid of 
all solid ground. <As far as the name and locality 
are concerned, Jfuscorte is a more probable hy- 
pothesis (Rawlinson, //erod. i. 652, 653). 
Weel: 


ΜΕΒΗΒ ΜΙ ΔΗ (719 9W [whom Je- 


hovah vecompenses |: Μοσολλαμί: ia at. Maca- 
Aas] Alex. Μοσολλαμ: Mosollamia, 1 Chr. ix. 


ΕἸ: arta ΔΌΣ: Μοσελλεμία, [Μοσολλαμία; 
Vat. Modoran Μοσαληα, Mogouaetd;} Alex. 
Μοσολλαμ, Mag eXhenes Μεσολλεμια: Mesele- 
mio, 1 Chr. xxvi. 1, 2.9). A ΘΟ ΠΟ τ ἢ 
Kore, of the sons of Asaph, who with his seven 
‘sons of might,’ were 
porters or gate-keepers of the house of ‘Jehov ah in 
the reign ot David. He is evidently the same as 
SHELEMIAT (1 Chr. xxvi. 14), to whose custody 
the East Gate, or principal entrance, was committed, 
and whose son Zechariah was a wise counsellor, 


sible that the Psalmist scleets the two nations for the 
very reason which is regarded as an objection, namely, 
their remoteness from each other, though at the same 
time their wild and nocivilized character may have 
heen the ground of the selection, as Hengstenberg 
(Comm. in loc.) suggests. We have already had to 
notice Knobel’s idea, that the Mesech in this passage 
is the Meshech of 1 Chr. i. 5, and the Babylonian 
Mesene. [MAsi.] 


MESHEZABEEL 


and had charge of the north gate. ‘“ SHALLUM 
the son of Kore, the son of Ebiasaph, the son of 
Korah” (1 Chr. ix. 19), who was chief of the 
porters (17), and who gave his name to a family) 
which performed the same office, and returned from 
the Captivity with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 42 ; Neh. 


vii. 45), is apparently identical with Shelemiah, 
Meshelemiah, and Meshnilam (comp. 1 Chr. ix. 17, 
with Neh. xii. 25). αν 

MESHEZABEEL [4 syl] OND 
jdeliverer of God]: MuCeBnra; [Vat. omits;] 
Alex. Μασεζεηλ: FA. Μασεζεβηλ: Alesezebel). 

1. Ancestor of Meshullam, who assisted Nehe- 
miah in rebuilding the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 
4). He was apparently a priest. : 

2. (Μεσωζεβήλ : Mesizubel.) One of the 
“heads of the people,’? probably a family, who 
sealed the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 21). 

3. (Baon(a; VA. 3d hand, Baon(aBena: 
Mesezebel.) ‘Vhe father of Vethahiah, and de- 
seendant of Zerah the son of Judah (Neh. xi.) 
24). 


* In Neh. xi. 24 the A. V. ed. 1611 has {μ6 
more eorrect form, Meshezabel. As 


MESHIL/LEMITH (2 '2U'D [see next | 
word]: Μασελμώθ: Alex. Μοσολλαμωθ: -Vovsol- 
lumith). The son of [mmer, a priest, and ances- 
tor of Amashai or Maasiai, according to Neh. xi. 
13, and of Pashur and Adaiah, according to 1 Chr. 
ix. 12. in Neh. xi. 13 he is ealled MESHILLE- 
MOTH. 

MESHIL/LEMOTH (M2224 [retribu- 
tions, requitals]: Μωσολαμώθ: [Vat. Mocoda- 
we; | Alex. Μοσολλαμωθ: Mosollamoth). An) 
Ephraimite, ancestor of Berechiah, one of the | 
chiefs of the tribe in the reign of Pekah (2 Chr. | 
ΧΎΝΗΙ 19). 

2. (Μεσαριμίθ: [Vat. Alex. PA? omit: ΕΛ.3 
Μασαλιμιθ.1) Neh. xi.13. The same as MEsHiL- 


LEMITH. 


“ MESHUL/LAM (ΘΒ [friend, associ- 


sulam.) Aneestor of Shaphan the scribe (2 K. 
Ese 5). 
2. (MogodAdAau; [Vat. Μοσολοαμος:}) Alex. 


Μοσολλαμος: Jfosollam.) The son of Zerubba- 
ΕΙΣ Chr. iti. 19). 
3. (Vat. [rather, Rom.] and Alex. Μοσολλαμ: 


[Vat. MogoAau-]) A Gadite, one of the chief 


men of the tribe, who dwelt in Bashan at the time 
the genealogies were recorded in the reign of 
Jotham king of Judah (I Chr. y. 13). 

4. ΓΜοσολλάμ.] 
Eelpaale(1@hr. viit. 17). 


5. ({In 1 Chr., Μοσολλάμ, Vat. Μοολλαμ: in 
Neh.] Μεσουλάμ: FA. Αμεσουλαμ.) 
mite, the son of Hodaviah or Joed, and father of 
Sallu, one of the chiefs of the tribe who settled at 
Jerusalem after the return from Babylon (1 Chr. 
ees Neh. xi. 7). 

6. ([MocoAAdu; Vat. Maceadnu:| Alex. Ma- 
σαλλαμ.) A Benjamite, son of Shephathiah, who 
lived at Jerusalem after the Captivity (1 Chr. ix. 
8). 
7. ({In 1 Chr. Μοσολλάμ, Vat. Μοσολλοβ]} 


in Neh. Μεσουλάμ: [Vat. Μεισουλαμ,} Alex. ( 
The same as SuALLuM, who was/ Shallum (Neh. vii. 45). 


Μοσολλαμ.) 
high-priest probably in the reign of Amon, and 
father of Hilkiah (1 Chr. ix. 11; Neh. xi. 11). 


A Benja-_ 


MESHULLAM 1903 


His descent is traced through Zadok and Meraioth 
to Ahitub; or, as is more probable, the names 
Meraioth and Ahitub are transposed, and_ his 
descent is from Meraioth as the more remote 
aneestor (eomp. 1 Chr. vi. 7). 

8. [Μοσολλομ:) A priest, son of Meshil- 
lemith, or Meshillemoth, the sou of Immer, and 
ancestor of Maasiai or Amashai (1 Chr. ix. 19; 
comp. Neh. xi. 13). His name dves not oeeur in 
the parallel list of Nehemiah, and we may suppose 
it to have been omitted by a transcriber in conse- 
quence of the similarity of the naine which fol- 
lows; or in the passage in which it oceurs it may 
have been added from the same cause. 


9. [Μοσολλάμ.}] A Wohathite, or family of 
Kohathite Levites, in the reign of Josiah, who 
were among the overseers of the work of restora- 
tion in the Temple (2 Chr. xxxiv. 12). 

10. (Μεσολλάμ: [Vat. Mecovau.]) One of 
the heads’? (A. V. “chief men’’) sent by lKzra 


to Tddo «the head,” to gather together the Levites 
to join the earavan about to return to Jerusalem 


(izr. viii. 16). Called MosoLLaAmMon in 1 Esdr. 
vill. 44. 

11. (Alex. MeracoAAau; [Vat. FA. Μεσου- 
γαμ!:] Mesollam.) A chief man in the time of 
Ezra, probably a Levite. who assisted Jonathan 
and Jahaziah in abolishing the marriages which 
some of the people had contracted with foreign 
wives (Ezr. x. 15): Also called MosouLAmM in I 
lesdy. ix. 14. 

12. (Μοσολλάμ; [δ᾽ αὖ. with following word, 
Μελουσαμαλουμ:}] JMosollam.) One of the de- 
seendants of Bani, who had married a foreign wife 
aud pnt her away (Ezr. x. 29). OLAsus in 1 
isdr. ix. 30 is a fragment of this name. 


13. ([Μοσολλάμ, Neh. iil. 3, but Vat. omits :] 
Μεσουλάμ, Neh. iii. 30, vi. 18.) The son of 
Berechiah, who assisted in rebuilding the wall of 
Jerusalem (Neh. iii. $), as well as the Temple wall, 
adjoining which he had his * chamber ὁ (Neh. iii. 
30). He was probably a priest, and his daughter 


; /was married to Johanan the son of Tobiah the 
ate]).* 1. (Μεσολλάμ: Alex. Μεσσαλην: 4168-᾿ 


Ammonite (Neh. vi. 18). 

14. (MecovAdu.) ‘The son of Besodeiah: he 
assisted Jehoiada the son of Paseah in restoring 
the old gate of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 6). 

15. (Μεσολλάμ; [Vat. FA. omit; FA.3] Alex. 
Μοσολλαμ.) One of those who stood at the left 
hand of Ezra when he read the law to the people 
(Ν 6}. νὴ. 1). 


16. (Μεσουλάμ.) A priest, or family of priests, 


|'who sealed the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. 
aX. ΤῈ 
A Benjamite, of the sons of | 


17. (Μεσουλλάμ; [Vat. FA.] Alex. Μεσουλαμ.) 
One of the heads of the people who sealed the 
covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 20). 

18. (MecovAdu.) <A priest in the days of Joia- 
kim the son of Jeshua, and representative of the 
house of [Ezra (Neh. xii. 13) 

19. (MecoAdu; [Vat. FA. Alex. omit; FAS 
MocoAAau-]) Likewise i priest at the same time 
as the preceding, and head of the priestly family 
of Ginnethon (Neh. xii. 16). 

20. (Omitted in LXX. [but FA.3 Μοσολλαμ. |} 
A family of porters, descendants of Meshullans 
(Neh. xii. 25), who is also called Meshelemiah (1 
Chr. xxvi. I), Shelemiah (1 Chr. xxvi. 14), and 


21. (Μεσολλάμ; [Vat. Μεσουλαμ: FA.) Me- 
σουλα, FA.2 MecovAAau:] Alex. Μοσολλαμοὶ 


1904 MESHULLEMETH 


One of the princes of Judah who were in the 
right hand company of those who marched on the 
wall of Jerusalem upon the occasion of its solemn 
dedication (Neh. xii. 33). W. A. W. 


MESHUL‘LEMETH (M3222 [a pious 
one]: Μεσολλάμ; Alex. Μασσαλαμειθ: Messa- 
lemeth). The daughter of Haruz of Jotbah, wife 
of Manasseh king “of Judah, and mother of his 
successor Amon (2 K. xxi. 19). 


MESO’BAITEH, THE (ΟΞ ΣΤ, ὡς ἢ 
“the Metsobayah’’ [see below]: ‘TVat. FA.] ὁ 
MetvaBeia; [ Rom. ]} Alex. MeowBia: de Masobia), 
a title which occurs only once, and then attached 
to the name of JASIEL, the last of David's guard 
in the extended list of 1 Chron. (xi. 47). The 
word retains strong traces of ZOBAH, one of the 
petty Aramite kingdoms, in which there would be 
nothing surprising, as David had a certain con- 
nection with these Aramite states, while this very 
catalogue contains the names of Moabites, Am- 
monites, and other foreigners. But on this it is 
impossible to pronounce with any certainty, as the 
original text of the passage is probably in confusion. 
Kennicott’s conclusion (Lssertation, pp. 233, 254) 
is that originally the word was “ the Metzobaites ”’ 


[Ξ.Ξ ἘΠ), and applied to the three names pre- 
ceding it. 


It is an unusual thing in the A. V. to find = 


(ts) rendered by s, as in the present case. Another 
instance is SIDON. G. 


* It cannot be “the Mesobaite”’ (A. V.), as 
this Hebrew ending is not strictly patronymic. 
(See Ges. Lehrgebaude, p. 504 f.) If we abide 
by the reading, it must be a compound name — 
Jasiel-Metsovajah. The latter may take the article 
in Hebrew from its appellative force. The name of 
the place is unknown. Fiirst’ supposes it to mean 
“the gathering-place of Jehovah.’’ Different read- 
ings have been suggested (see Bertheau, Siicher 
der Chronik). He 

MESOPOTAMIA (ὩΣ ΠΣ [high 
land of teo rivers]: Μεσοποταμία: Mesopotamir) | ' 
is the ordinary Greek rendering of the Hebrew 
Aram-Naharaim, or “Syria of the two rivers.” 
whereof we have frequent mention in the earlier books 


of Scripture (Gen. xxiv. 10; Dent. xxiii. 4; Judg. 
iii. 8, 10). It is also adopted by the LXX. to 


represent the DIN ID (Paddan-Aram) of the 


Hebrew text, where our translators keep the term 
used in the original (Gen. xxv. 20, xxviii. 2, 
oy CLC.) 

If we look to the signification of the name, we 
must regard Mesopotamia as the entire country 
between the two rivers —the Tigris and the [cu- 
pbhrates. This is a tract nearly 700 miles long, 
and from 20 to 250 miles broad, extending in a 
southeasterly direction from Telek (lat. 38° 23’, 
long. 89° 18’) to Kurnah (lat. 319, long. 47° 30). 
The Arabian geovraphers term it “the Island,” a 
name which is almost literally correct, since a few 
miles only intervene between the source of the 
Tigris,and the Euphrates at Telek. It is for the 
most part a vast plain, but is crossed about its 
centre by the range of the Siar hills, running 
nearly east and west from about Mosul to a little 
below Jtakkeh ; and in its northern portion it is 
even mountainous, the upper Tigris valley being 
separated from the Mesopotamian plain by an im- 


MESOPOTAMIA 


portant range, the Mons Masius of Strabo (xi. 12, 
ἢ 4; 14, § 2, &c.), which runs from Birehjzik to 
Jezireh. This district is always charming; but 
the remainder of ihe region varies greatly accord- 
ing to circumstances. [ht early spring a tender and 
luxuriant herbage covers the whole plain, while 
flowers of the most brilliant hues spring up in 
rapid succession, imparting their célor to the land- 
scape, which changes from day to day. As the 
summer draws on, the verdure recedes towards the 
streams and mountains. Vast tracts of arid plain, 
yellow. parched, and sapless, fill the intermediate 
space, which ultimately becomes a bare and un- 
inhabitable desert. In the Sear, and in the 
mountain-tract to the north, springs of water are 
tolerably abundant, and corn, vines, and figs, are 
cultivated by a stationary population; but the 
greater part of the region is only suited to the 
nomadic hordes, which in spring spread themselves 
far and wide over the vast flats, so utilizing the 
early verdure, and in summer and autumn gather 
along the banks of the two main streams and their 
afHuents, where a delicious shade and a rich pasture 
may be found during the greatest heats. Such is 
the present character of the region. It is thought, 
however, that by a careful water-system, by deriving 
channels from the great streams or their affluents, 
by storing the superfluous spring-rains in tanks. 
by digving wells, and establishing ‘anats, or sub- 
terraneous aqueducts, the whole territory might be 
brought under cultivation, ‘and rendered capable of 
sustaining a permanent population. That some 
such system was established in early times by the 
Assyrian monarchs seems to be certain, from the 
fact that the whole level country on both sides of 
the Sinjar is covered with mounds marking the 
sites of cities, which, wherever opened, have pre- 
sented appearances similar to those found on the 
site of Nineveh. [Assyrta.] If even the more 
northern portion of the Mesopotamian region is 
thus capable of being redeemed from its present 
character of a desert, still more easily might the 
southern division be reclaimed and converted into 
a garden. Between the 35th and 34th parallels, 


‘the character of the Mesopotamian plain suddenly 


alters. Above, it is a plain of a certain elevation 


labove the courses of the Tigris and Euphrates, 


| portions of it. 


which are separated from it by low lime-stone 
ranges; below, it is a mere alluvium, almost level 
with the rivers, which frequently overflow large 
Consequently, from the point indi- 
cated, canalization becomes easy. A skillful man- 
agement of the two rivers would readily convey 
abundance of the life-giving fluid to every portion 
of the Mesopotamian tract below the 34th parallel. 
And the innumerable lines of embankment, marking 
the course of. ancient canals, sufficiently indicate 
that in the flourishing period of Babylonia a net- 
work of artificial channels covered the country. 
[BABYLONIA. | 

To this description of Mesopotamia in the most 
extended sense of the term, it seems proper to 
append a more particular account of that region, 
which bears the name par excellence, both in 
Scripture, and in the classical writers. This is the 
northwestern portion of the tract already described, 
or the country between the great bend of the Eu- 
phrates (lat. 35° to 87° 30’) and the upper Tigris. 
(See particularly Ptolem. Geograph. ν. 18; and 
conipare Kratosth. ap. Strab. ii. 1, § 29; Arr. Δ. 
Al. iii. 7; Dexipp. Fr. p. 1, ἄς.) It consists of 
the mountain country extending from LireAjik te 


MESOPOTAMIA 


Jezireh upon the north; and, upon the south, of 
the great undulating Mesopotamian plain, as far as 
the Sinjar hills, and the river Ahabour. The 
northern range, called by the Arabs Karajak Dugh 
towards the west and Jebel Tur towards the east, 
does not attain to any great elevation. It is in 
places rocky and precipitous, but has abundant 
springs and streams which support a rich vegeta- 
tion. Jorests of chestnuts and _pistachio-trees 
oceasionally clothe the mountain sides; and about 
the towns and villages are luxuriant orchards and 
gardens, producing abundance of excellent fruit. 
The vine is cultivated with success; wheat and 
barley yield heavily; and rice is grown in some 
places. The streams from the north side of this 
range are short, and fall mostly into the Tigris. 
Those from the south are more important. They 
flow down at very moderate intervals along the 
whole course of the range, and gradually collect 
into two considerable rivers —the Belk (ancient 
Bilichus), and the Ahabour (Habor or Chaboras) 
—which empty themselves into the Euphrates. 
[Haxvor.] South of the mountains is the great 
plain already described, which between the Ahabour 
and the Tigris is interrupted only by the Sinjar 
range, but west of the Ahabour is broken by 
several spurs from the Aarajak Dagh, having a 
general direction from north to south. In this 
district are the two towns of Orfa and Harran, 
the former of which is thought by many to be the 
native city of Abraham, while the latter is on good 
grounds identified with Taran, his resting-place 
betiveen Chaldeea and Palestine. [HARAN.] Here 
we must fix the Padan-Aram of Scripture — the 
“plain Syria,” or ‘district stretching away from 
the foot of the hills’ (Stanley’s S. gf δ. p. 
129 note), without, however, determining the extent 
of country thus designated. Besides Ora and 
Harran, the chief cities of modern Mesopotamia 
are Mardin and Nisibin, south of the Jebel Tur, 
and Diardekr, north of that range, upon the Tigris. 
Of these places two, Nisibin and Diarbekr, were 
important from a remote antiquity, Nisibin being 
then Nisibis, and Diarbekr Amida. 

We first hear of Mesopotamia in Scripture as 
the country where Nahor and his family settled 
after quitting Ur of the Chaldees (Gen. xxiv. 10). 
Here lived Bethuel and Laban; and hither Abra- 
ham sent his servant, to fetch Isaac a wife “ of his 
own kindred”? (i. ver. 38). Llither too, a century 
later, came Jacob on the same errand; and hence 
he returned with his two wives after an absence 
of 21 years. After this we have no mention of 
Mesopotamia, till, at the close of the wanderings 
in the wilderness, Balak the king of Moab sends 
for Balaam ‘to Pethor of Mesopotamia’ (Deut. 
xxiii. 4), which was situated among ‘the moun- 
tains of the east”? (Num. xxiii. 7), by a river (2d. 
xxii. 5), probably the Euphrates. About half a cen- 
tury later, we find, for the first and last time, 
Mesopotamia the seat of a powerful monarchy. 
Chushan-Rishathaim, king of Mesopotamia, estab- 
lishes his dominion over Israel shortly after the 
death of Joshua (Judg. iii. 8), and maintains his 
authority for the space of eight years, when his 
yoke is broken by Otliniel, Caleb's nephew (2d. vv. 
9,10). Finally, the children of Ammon, having 
provoked a war with David, “sent a thousand 
talents of silver to hire them chariots and horsemen 
out of Mesopotamia, and out of Syria-Maachah, 
and out of Zobah’’ (1 Chr. xix. 6). 
tain whether the Mesopotamians were persuaded to 
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lend their aid at once. At any rate, after the first 
great victory of Joab over Ammon and the Syrians 
who took their part, these last “drew forth the 
Syriaus that were beyond the river” (2b. ver. 16), 
who participated in the final defeat of their fellow- 
countrymen at the hands of David. The name of 
Mesopotamia then passes out of Scripture, the 
country to which it had applied becoming ἃ part, 
first of Assyria, and afterwards of the Babylonian 
elpire. 

According to the Assyrian inscriptions, Mesopo- 
tamia was inhabited in the early times of the 
empire (3B. C. 1200-1100) by a vast number of 
petty tribes, each under its own prince, and all 
quite independent of one another. The Assyrian 
monarchs coutended with these chiefs at great ad- 
vantage, aud by the tine of Jehu (zB. c. 880) had 
fully established their dominion over them. The 
tribes were all called “ tribes of the Nairi,”* a term 
which some compare with the Nakaraim of the 
Jews, and translate “ tribes of the stream-lands.” 
But this identification is very uncertain. It ap- 
pears, however, in close accordance with Scripture, 
first, that Mesopotamia was independent of Assyria 
till after the time of David; secondly, that the 
Mesopotamians were warlike and used chariots in 
battle; and thirdly, that not long after the time 
of David they lost their independence, their country 
being absorbed by Assyria, of which it was thence- 
forth commonly reckoned a part. 


On the destruction of the Assyrian empire, 
Mesopotamia seems to have been divided between 
the Medes aud the Babylonians. The conquests 
of Cyrus broucht it wholly under the Persian yoke; 
and thus it continued to the time of Alexander, 
being comprised (probably) in the ninth, or As- 
syrian satrapy. At Alexander’s death, it fell to 
Seleucus, and formed a part of the great Syrian 
kingdom till wrested from Antiochus V. by the 
Parthians, about B. c. 160. Trajan conquered it 
from Parthia in A. p. 115, and formed it into a 
Roman province; but in A. Ὁ. 117 Adrian relin- 
quished it of his own accord. It was afterwards 
more than once reconquered by Rome, but never 
continued long under her sceptre, and finally re- 
verted to the Persians in the reign of Jovian, A. D. 
363. 

(See Quint. Curt. v. 1; Dio Cass. Ixvili. 22-26 ; 
Amm. Mare. xv. 8, &c.; and for the description 
of the district, compare C. Niebuhr’s Voyage en 
Arabie, &., vol. ii. pp. 300-334; Pococke’s De- 
scription of the Kast, vol. ti. part t. ch. 17; and 
Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, chs. xi.--xv.). 


MESSI’AH. This word (IN, Mashiach), 
which answers to the word Χριστός in the N. T., 
means anointed ; and is applicable in its first sense 
to any one anointed with the holy oil. It is applied 
to the high priest in Ley. iv. 3, 5, 16; and possibly 
to the shield of Saul in a figurative sense in 2 Sam. 
i. 21. The kings of Asrael were called anointed, 
from the mode of their consecration (1 Sam. ii. 10, 
35, xii. 3, 5, xvi. 6, xxiv. 6, 10, xxvi. 9, 11, 23; 
2 Sani, lee six- 21, xxiii. 1). 

This word also refers to the expected Prince of 
the chosen people who was to complete God’s pur- 
poses for them, and to redeem: them, and of whose 
coming the prophets of the old covenant in all time 
spoke. It is twice used in the N. T. of Jesus (John 
i. 41, iv. 25, A. V. “ Messias"’); but the Greek 
equivalent, the Christ, is constantly applied, at first 
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with the article as a title, exactly the Anointed One, 
but later without the article, as a proper name, 
Jesus Christ. 


Three points belong to this subject: 1. The ex- 
pectation of a Messiah among the Jews; 2. The 
expectation of a suffering Messiah; 5. The nature 
and power of the expected Messiah. Of these the 
second will be discussed under SAVIoUR, and the 
third nnder Son or Gop. The present article 
will contain a rapid survey of the first point only. 
The interpretation of particular passages must be 
left in a great measure to professed commenta- 
tors. 


The earliest gleam of the Gospel is found in the 
account of the fall, where it is said to the serpent 
(1 will put enmity between thee and the wonan, 
and between thy seed and her seed; it shall bruise 
thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel’? (Gen. 
iii. 15). The tempter came to the woman in the 
guise of a serpent, and the curse thus pronounced 
has a reference both to the serpent which was the 
instrument, and to the tempter that employed it; 
to the natural terror and enmity of man against 
the serpent, and to the conflict between mankind 
redeemed by Christ its Head, and Satan that de- 
ceived mankind. Many interpreters would under- 
stand by the seed of the woman, the Messiah only; 
but it is easier to think with Calvin that mankind, 
after they ure gathered into one army by Jesus the 
Christ, the Head of the Church, are to achieve a 
victory over evil. The Messianic character of this 
prophecy has been much questioned by those who 
see in the history of the Fall nothing but a fable: 
to those who accept it as true, this passage is the 
primitive germ of the Gospel, the protevangelium. 

The blessings in store for the children of Shem 
are remarkably indicated in the words of Noah, 
ἐς Blessed be the Lord God of Shem,’ or (lit.) 
εἰ Blessed be Jehovah the God of Shem ’’ (Gen. ix. 
26), where instead of blessing Shem, as he had 
cursed Canaan, he carries up the blessing to the 
great fountain of the blessings that shall follow 
Shem. Next follows the promise to Abraham, 
wherein the blessings to Shem are turned into the 
narrower channel of one family — (6 1 will make of 
thee a great nation, and I will bless thee, and make 
thy name great; and thou shalt be a blessing; and 
Τ will bless them that bless thee and curse him that 
curseth thee; and in thee shall all families of the 
earth be blessed’? (Gen. xii. 2,3). The promise 
is still indefinite; but it tends to the undoing of 
the curse of Adam, by a blessing to all the earth 
throngh the seed of Abraham, as death had come 
on the whole earth through Adam. When our 
Lord says, “ Your father Abraham rejoiced to see 
my day, and he saw it and was glad” (John viii. 
56), we are to understand that this promise of a 
rea] blessing and restoration to come hereafter was 
understood in a spiritual sense, as a Jeading back 
to God, as a coming nearer to Him, froni whom 
the promise came; and he desired with hope and 
rejoicing (‘ gestivit cum desiderio,” Bengel) to be- 
hold the day of it. 

A great step is made in Gen. xlix. 10, “ The 
sceptre shal] not depart from Judah, nor a law- 
giver from betwecn his feet, until Shiloh come; and 
unto him shall the gathering of the people be.’’ 


The derivation of the word Shiloh (7 1) is 


probably from the root rT ows ; and if so, it means 
reat, or, as Hengstenberg argues, it is for Shilon, 
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and is a proper name, the man of peace or rest, 
the peace-maker. For other derivations and inter- 
pretations see Gesenius (7hesaurus, sub voc.) and 
Hengstenberg (Christologie, νοὶ. i.). Whilst man 
of peace is far the most probable meaning of the 
name, those old versions which render it ‘* He to 
whom the sceptre belongs,’ see the Messianic ap- 
plication eqnally with ourselves. This then is the 
first case in which the promises distinctly centre in 
one person; and He is to be a man of peace; He 
is to wield and retain the government, and the 
nations shall look up to Him and obey Him. [For 
a different view, see the art. SHILoM in this Dic- 
tionary. | 

The next passage usually quoted is the prophecy 
of Balaam (Num. xxiv. 17-19). The star points 
indeed to the glory, as the sceptre denotes the 
power, of a king. And Onkelos and Jonathan 
(Pseudo) see here the Messiah. But it is doubtful 
whether the prophecy is not fulfilled in David 
(2 Sam. viii. 2, 14); and though David is himself 
a type of Christ, the direct Messianic application 
of this place is by no means certain. 

The prophecy of Moses (Deut. xviii. 18), (61 will 
raise them up a prophet from among their brethren, 
like unto thee, and will put my words in his mouth; 
aud he shall speak unto them all that I shall com- 
mand him,’’ claims attention. Does this refer to 
the Messiah? The reference to Moses in John vy. 
45-47 — “ He wrote of me,”’ seems to point to this 
passage; for it is a cold and foreed interpretation 
to refer ‘it to the whole types and symbols of the 
Mosaic Law. On the other hand, many critics 
would fain find here the divine institution of the 
whole prophetic order, which if not here, does not 
occur at all. Hengstenberg thinks that it does 
promise that an order of prophets should be sent, 
but that the singular is used in direct reference to 
the greatest of the prophets, Christ himself, without 
whom the words would not have been fulfilled. 
“The Spirit of Christ spoke in the prophets, and 
Christ is in a sense the only prophet.” (1 Pet. i. 
11.) Jews in earlier times might have been ex- 
cused for referring the words to this or that present 
prophet; but the Jews whom the Lord rebukes 
(John v.) were inexcusable; for, having the words 
before them, and the works of Christ as well, they 
should have known that no prophet had so fulfilled 
the words as He had. 

The passages in the Pentateuch which relate to 
‘the Angel of the Lord’’ have been thought by 
many to bear reference to the Messiah. 

The second period of Messianic prophecy would 
include the time of David. In the promises of a 
kingdom to David and his house ‘for ever ’’ (2 Sam. 
yii. 13), there is more than could be fulfilled save 
by the eternal kingdom in which that of David 
merged ; and David's last words dwell on this 
promise of an everlasting throne (2 Sam. xxiii.). 
Passages in the Psalms are numerous which are 
applied to the Messiah in the N. T.: such are Ps. 
li., xvi., xxii., xl., ex. Other psalms quoted in the 
N. T. appear to refer to the actual history of an- 
other king; but only those who deny the existence 
of types and prophecy will consider this as an evi- 
dence against an ulterior allusion to Messiah: such 
psalms are xlv., Ixvili., Ixix., Ixxii. The advance 
in clearness in this period is great. The name of 
Anointed, 7. e. King, comes in, and the Messiah is 
to come of the lineage of David. He is described 
in his exaltation, with his great kingdom that shall 
be spiritual rather than temporal, Ps. il., xxi., xl., 
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ex. In other places he is seen in suffering and 
Memiliation, Ps. xxii., xyi., x1. 

After the time of David the predictions of the 
Messiah ceased for a time; until those prophets 
arose whose works we possess in the canon of 
Scripture. They nowhere give us an exact and 
complete account of the nature of Messiah; but 
different aspects of the truth are produced by the 
various needs of the people, and so they are led to 
speak of Him now as a Conqueror or a Judge, or a 
Redeemer from sin; it is from the study of the 
whole of them that we gain a clear and complete 
image of His Person and kingdom. ‘This third 
period lasts from the reign of Uzziah to the Baby- 
lonish Captivity. The Messiah is a king and Ruler 
of David's house, who should come to reform and 
restore the Jewish nation and purify the church, as 
in Is. xi., xl.-Ixvi. The blessings of the restora- 
tion, however, will not be confined to Jews; the 
heathen are made to share them fully (Is. ii., Ixvi.). 
Whatever theories have been attempted about 
Isaiah liii., there can be no doubt that the most 
natural is the received interpretation that it refers 
to the suffering Redeemer; and so in the N. T. it 
is always considered to do. The passage of Micah 
ν. 2 (comp. Matt. ii. 6) left no doubt in the mind 
of the Sanhedrim as to the birthplace of the Mes- 
siah. The lineage of David is again alluded to in 
Zechariah xii. 10-14. The time of the second 
Temple is fixed by Haggai ii. 9 for Messiah's com- 
ing; and the coming of the Forerunner and of the 
Anointed are clearly revealed in Mal. iii. 1, iv. 
5, 6. . 
The fourth period after the close of the canon 
of the O. T. is known to us in a great measure from 
allusions in the N. T. to the expectation of the 
Jews. From such passages as Ps. ii. 2, 6, 8; Jer. 
xxiii. 5, 6; Zech. ix. 9, the Pharisees and those of 
the Jews who expected Messiah at all, looked for 
a temporal prince only. The Apostles themselves 
were infected with this opinion, till after the Resur- 
ection, watt. xx. 20, 21; Luke xxiv. 21; Acts i. 
6. Gleams of a purer faith appear, Luke ii. 30, 
xxiii. 42; John iv. 25. On the other hand there 
was ἃ skeptical school which had discarded the ex- 
pectation altogether. No mention of Messiah ap- 
pears in the Book of Wisdom, nor in the writings 
of Philo; and Josephus avoids the doctrine. Inter- 
course with heathens had made some Jews ashamed 
of their fathers’ faith. 

The expectation of a golden age that should re- 
turn upon the earth, was common in_ heathen 
nations (Hesiod, Works and Days, 109; Ovid, 
AMet.i. 89; Virg. el. iv.; and passages in Euseb. 
Prep. £v.i.7, xii. 18). This hope the Jews also 
shared; but with them it was associated with the 
coming of a particular Person, the Messiah. It has 
been asserted that in Him the Jews looked for an 
earthly king, and that the existence of the hope of 
a Messiah may thus be accounted for on natural 
grounds and without a divine revelation. But the 
prophecies refute this: they hold out not a Prophet 
only, but a King and a Priest, whose business it 
should be to set the people free from sin, and to 
teach them the ways of God, as in I's. xxii., xl., 
ex.; Is. ii., xi., lili, In these and other places too 
the power of the coming One reaches beyond the 
Jews and embraces all the Gentiles, which is con- 
trary to the exclusive notions of Judaism. A fair 
consideration of all the passages will convince that 
the growth of the Messianic idea in the prophecies is 
wing to revelation from God. The witness of the 
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N. T. to the O. T. prophe>ies can bear no other 


‘meaning; it is summed up in the words of Peter; 


— ‘We have also a more sure word of prophecy; 
whereunto ye do well that ye take heed, as unto a 
light that shineth in a dark place, until the day 
dawn, and the day-star arise in your hearts: know- 
ing this first, that no prophecy of the Scripture is 
of any private interpretation. for the prophecy 
came not in old time by the will of man: but holy 
men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost” (2 Pet. i. 19-21; compare the elaborate 
essay on this text in Knapp’s Opuscula, vol. i.). 
Our Lord affirms that there are prophecies of the 
Messiah in O. T., and that they are fulfilled in 
Him, Matt. xxvi. 54; Mark ix. 12; Luke xviii. 31- 
33, xxii, 37, xxiv. 27; Johny. 39, 46. The Apostles 
preach the same truth, Acts 11. 16, 25, viii. 28-35, 
Mufoexll. 25, 02, XxVi. 22.24; 1 Pet. 111: and 
in many passages of St. Paul. Even if internal 
evidence did not prove that the prophecics were 
inuch more than vague longings after better times, 
the N. T. proclaims everywhere that although the 
Gospel was the sun, and Ὁ. T. prophecy the 
dim light of a candle, yet both were light, and both 
assisted those who heeded them, to see aright; and 
that the prophets interpreted, not the private long- 
ings of their own hearts but the will of God, ip 
speaking as they did (see Knapp’s Essay for this 
explanation) of the coming kingdom. 

Our own theology is rich in prophetic literature; 
but the most complete view of this whole subject is 
found in Hengstenberg’s Christvlogie, the second 
edition of which, greatly altered, is translated in 
Clark's Foreign Theological Library. See as al- 
ready mentioned, ΘΑ τοῦ; SON oF God. 

* A full critical history of the Jewish expecta- 
tion of a Messiah, with particular reference to the 
opinions prevalent at the time of Christ, is a desid- 
eratum. ‘The subject is attended with great ditfi- 
culties. The date of some of the most important 
documents bearing upon it is still warmly debated 
by scholars. See, e. g., in this Dictionary, the 
articles DANIEL, Book oF; Enocn, Boox oF; 
MAcCABEES (THE), vol. ii. pp. 1713, 1714, and 
note (on tke so-called “Psalms of Solomon’); 
Moses (addition in Amer. ed. on the recently 
discovered “ Assumption of Moses’’); and VER- 
SIONS, ANCIENT (Yargum). Most of the older 
works on the later opinions of the Jews (as those of 
Allix and Schcttgen) were written with a polemic 
ain, in an uncritical spirit, and depend largely upon 
untrustworthy authorities, making extensive use, 
for example, of the book Zohar, now proved to be a 
forgery of the thirteenth century. (See Ginsburg, 


The Kabbalah, etc. Lond. 1865.) 


Besides the books of the Old and New Testament 
and the Greek Apocrypha, the principal original 
sources of information on the subject are the Sep- 
tuagint Version; the Jewish portion of the Sibylline 
Oracles, particularly Lib. III. 97-817, about 140 
B. C. (best editions by Friedlieb, Leipz. 1852, and 
Alexandre, 2 vols. in 4 parts, Paris, 1841-56; comp. 
the dissertations of Bleek, Lticke, Hilgenfeld, and 
I:wald): the book of Enoch; the Psalms of Solomon 
(see reference above); the Assumption of Moses 
(sce above); the works of Philo and Josephus 
(which contain very little); the Book of Jubilees or 
Little Genesis (trans. from the Ethicpic by Dill- 
mann in Ewald’s Jahrb. f. Bibl. wiss. 1849, pp. 
2530-256, and 1850, pp. 1-96); the Second (Fourth) 
Book of Esdras (Ezra); the Apocalypse of Baruch 
(publ. in Syriac with a Latin translation by Ceriani 
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Mm his Aonumenta sacra et profana ex Codd. Bibl. 
Ambrosian, tom. 1. fasc. 1, 2, Mediolani, 1861- 
66); the Mishna (which does not contain much; 
ed. with Lat. version and the comm. of Maimonides 
and Bartenora by Surenhusius, 6 vols. fol. 1698- 
1703, Germ. trans. by Rabe, 1760-63, and by Jost, 
in Hebrew Jetters, Berl. 1832-34; eighteen treatises 
in English by De Sola and Raphall, Lond. 1845); 
the Targums (see reference above; the Targums of 
Onkelos and Pseudo-Jonathan on the Pentateuch 
trans. by Etheridge, 2 vols. Lond. 1862-65); the 
earliest Midrashim (Jfechiita, Siphra, Siphrt, on 
Exod., Levit., Numb,. and Deut., publ. with a Lat. 
version in Ugolini’s Thesaurus, tom. xiv., xv.); 
the Jerusalem and Babylonian Gemara, and other 
Kabbinical writings. There is no complete trans- 
lation of the Talmud; but 20 treatises out οἵ the 
39 in the Jerusalem Gemara are published with a 
Latin version in Ugolini’s Thesaurus (tom. xvil., 
XVill., XX., XXV., Xxx.), and three of the Babylonian 
(tom. xix., xxv.). Something on the opinions of 
the later Jews may be gathered from the Chris- 
tian fathers, particularly Justin Martyr (Dial. c. 
Tryph.), Origen, and Jerome; and the early Chris- 
tiuns appear to have transferred many of the Jew- 
ish expectations concerning the Messiah to their doc- 
trine of the Second Advent of Christ, e. g. with refer- 
ence to the appearance of ELIJAM as his precursor 
(see vol.i.p. 710, note, and add the full illustration of 
this point by Thilo, Codex Apocr. N. T. p. 761 ff). 

On the Messianic prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment the more important literature is referred to 
by Hase in his Leben Jesu, ὃ 36 (49 Aufi.). See 
also Knobel, Prophetismus εἰ, Hebr., Bresl. 1837, i. 
311 note, 528 note, and Diestel, Gesch. d. A. Test. 
ind. christl. Kirche, Jena, 1869. p. 770 ff. With 
Iengstenberg’s Christology should be compared his 
Comm. on the Psalms, in which his former views 
are considerably modified. See also Dr. Noyes’s 
review of the first edition of the Christology, in the 
Christ. Exam. for July, 1854, xvi. 321-364, and 
the Introduction to his New Trans. of the Heb. 
Prophets, 3d ed. Bost. 1866. Hengstenberg’s essay 
on the Godhead of the Messiah in the Old Test. was 
translated from his Christology in the Bibl. Repos. 
for 1833, iil. 653-683, and reviewed by Dr. Noyes 
in the Christian Examiner for January, May, and 
July, 1836, the last two articles relating to the “ An- 
gel of Jehovah.’’ See, further, J. Pye Smith, Script. 
Testimony to the Messiah, 5th ed. 2 vols. Edin. 
1859; J. J. Stéhelin, Die messian. Weissagungen 
des A. T., Berl. 1847; Rev. David Green, The 
Knowledge and Faith of the Ὁ. T. Saints respect- 
ing the Promised Messiah, in the Bibl. Sacra for 
Jan. 1857, xiv. 166-199; Prof. S. C. Bartlett. 
Theories of Messianic Prophecy, in the Bibl. 
Socra for Oct. 1861, xviii, 724-770; and 1:4. 
Riehm, Zu Charakteristik d. messian. Weissa- 
gung, in the Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1865, pp. 3-71, 
425-489, and 1869, pp. 209-284. 

On the general subject of the Jewish opinions 
concerning the Messiah the following works may be 
referred to: Buxtorf, Lex. Chald. Talm. et Rabbini- 
cunt, Basil. 1640, fol., espec. coll. 1267 ff. and 221 
ff.; also his Synagoga Judaica, c. 50, De venturo 
Jud. Messia.”” Ant. Hulsins, Theol. Judaica, 
Bredz, 1653, 4to. Ed. Pocock, Porta Afvsis, ete. 
(of Maimonides), Oxon. 1654, see cap. vi. of the 
Note Misccilanee, “In quo varie Judxorum 
de Resur. Mort. Sententize expenduntur;”’ also 
in his Zheol. Works, i. 159-2138. W. Schick- 
ard, Jus Regium Hebr. cum Notis Curpzovii (1674), 
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theor. xx. ad jin., reprinted in Ugolini’s Thes. 
xxiv. 792-824. Joh.aT.ent, Schediasma hist.-phil, 
de Judeorum Pseudo-Messiis, in Ugolini’s Thes. 
xxiii. 1019-90. Lightfoot'’s Works, particularly his 
Hore Hebraice. The Dissertations of Witsius, 
Rhenferd, David Mill, and Schtttgen De Seculo 


Juturo, partly reprinted in Meuschen (see below); 


comp. Koppe’s Excursus I. to his notes on the Ep. to 
the Ephesians (V. 7. ed. Koppian. vol. vi:). Eisen- 
menger, Lutdecktes Judenthum. 2 Theile, Kénigsb. 
1711, 4to, espec. ii. 647-889 (aims to collect every- 
thing that can bring discredit on the Jews, but gives 
the original of all the Rabbinical passages transla- 
ted). Schottgen, Hore Hebr. et Talmucdice, 2 vols. 
Dresd. 1733-42, 4to. His Jesus der wahre Afessias, 
Leipz. 1748, is substantially a German translation 
of the treatise ‘De Messia,’’ which occupies a 
large part of vol. 11. of the Hore. (Has accu- 
mulated a most valuable collection of Jewish tra- 
ditions, but... exhibits no critical perception 
whatever of the relative value of the authorities 
which he quotes, and often seems to me to misin- 
terpret the real tenor of their testimony.’’ — West- 
cott.) Stehelin, Ze Traditions of the Jews, 2 vols. 
Lond. 1732-84; also 1748 with the title Rabbini- 
cal Literature. (A rare book; in the Astor Library.) 
Meuschen, Nov. Test. ex Talmude iltustratum, 
Lips. 1786, 4to. Wetstein, Nov. Test. Gracum, 2 
vols. Amst. 1751-52, fol. Imm. Schwarz, Jesus 
Targumicus, Comm. 1., 11. Torgav. 1758-59, 4to. 
G. B. De-Rossi, Della vana aspettazione degh Lbrei 
del loro Re Alessia, Parma, 1773, 4to. Keil, Hist. 
Dogmatis de Regno Messie Christi et Apost. 
FAtate, Lips. 1781, enlarged in his Opusc. i. 22- 
83, ii—xxxi. Corrodi, Avit. Gesch. des Chiliasmus, 
Theil i., Ziirich, 1781.  Bertholdt, Chvistologia 
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MESSVAS (Μεσσίας: Alessias), the Greek 
form of Mrss1Au (John i. 41; iy. 25). 


METALS. The Ilebrews, in common with 
other ancient nations, were acquainted with nearly 
all the metals kuown to modern metallurgy, whether 
as the products of their own soil or the results of 
intercourse with foreigners. One of the earliest 
geographical definitions is that which describes the 
country of Havilah as the land which abounded in 
gold, and the gold of which was good (Gen. ii. 11, 
12). ‘The first artist in metals was a Cainite, Tu- 
bal Cain, the son of Lamech, the forger or sharpener 
of every instrument of copper (A. V. “ brass ’’) 
and tron (Gen. iv. 22). ‘¢ Abram was very rich in 
cattle, in silver, and in gold” (Gen. xiii. 2); silver, 
as will be shown hereafter, being the medium of 
commerce, while gold existed in the shape of orna- 
ments, during the patriarchal ages. Zn is first 
mentioned among the spoils of the Midianites which 
were taken when Balaam was slain (Num. xxxi. 22), 
and lead is used to heighten the imagery of Moses’ 
triumphal song (Ex. xv. 10). Whether the ancient 
Hebrews were acquainted with steel, properly so 
called, is uncertain; the words so rendered in the 
A. V. (2 Sam. xxii. 85; Job xx. 24; Ps. xviii. 34; 
Jer. xv. 12) are in all other passages translated 
brass, and would be more correctly copper. The 
“northern iron ’’ of Jer. xv. 12 is believed by com- 
meutators to be iron hardened and tempered by 
some peculiar process, so as more nearly to cor- 
respond to what we call steel [STEEL]; and the 
“flaming torches’? of Nah. 11. 3 are probably the 
flashing steel scythes of the war-chariots which 
should come against Nineveh. Besides the simple 
metals, it is supposed that the Hebrews used the 
mixture of copper and tin known as bronze, and 
probably in all cases in which copper is mentioned 
as in any way manufactured, bronze is to be under- 
stood as the metal indicated. But with regard to 
the chushmal (A. V. “amber ᾽)) of Ez. i. 4, 27, 
vili. 2, rendered by the LXX. ἤλεκτρον, and the 
Vulg. electrum, by which our translators were 
misled, there is considerable difficulty. Whatever 
be the meaning of chashkmal, for which no satis- 
factory etymology has been proposed, there came 
but little doubt that by ἤλεκτρον the LXX. trans- 
lators intended, not the fossil resin known by that 
name to the Greeks and to us as “amber,”’ but 
-he metal so called, which consisted of a mixture of 
four parts of gold with one of silver, described by 
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Pliny (xxxiii. 23) as more brilliant than silver by 
lamp-light. There is the same difficulty attending 
the χαλκολίβανον (Rev. i. 15, ii. 18, A. V. * fing 
brass ’’), which has hitherto successfully resisted all 
the efforts of commentators, but which is explained 
by Suidas as a kind of electron, more precious than 
gold. ‘That it was a mixed metal of great briiliancy 
is extremely probable, but it has hitherto been 
impossible to identify it. In addition to the metals 
actually mentioned in the Bible, it has been sup- 
posed that mercury is alluded to in Num. xxxi. 23, 
as “ the water of separation,” being ‘looked upon 
as the mother by which all the metals were fructi- 
fied, purified, and brought forth,’ and on this ac- 
count kept secret, and only mysteriously hinted 
αὖ (Napier, Metal. of the Bible, Intr. p. ὃ). Mr. 
Napier adds, “ there is not the slightest foundation 
for this supposition.” 

With the exception of iron, gold is the most 
widely diffused of all metals. Almost every country 
in the world has in its turn yielded a certain supply, 
and as it is found most frequently in alluvial soil 
among the débris of rocks washed down by the tor- 
rents, it was known at a very early period, and was 
procured with little difficulty.- The existence of 
gold and the prevalence of gold ornaments in early 
times are no proof of a high state of civilization, 
but rather the reverse. Gold was undoubtedly 
used before the art of working copper or iron was 
discovered. We have no indications of gold streams 
or mines in Palestine. The Hebrews obtained their 
principal supply from the south of Arabia, and the 
commerce of the Persian Gulf. ‘The ships of Hiram 
king of Tyre brought it for Solomon (1 K. ix. 
11, x. 11), and at a later period, when the Hebrew 
monarch had equipped a fleet and manned it with 
Tyrian sailors, the chief of their freight was the 
gold of Ophir (1 K. ix. 27, 38). It was brought 
thence in the ships of ‘Tarshish (1 KX. xxii. 48), the 
Indiamen of the ancient world; and Parvaim (2 
Chr. iii. 6), Raamah (Iz. xxvii. 22), Sheba (1 K. x. 
2210. Vs. Ἰττῖ! 15. ls le. ὃ; Wz. xxvii ce ane 
Uphaz (Jer. x. 9), were other sources of gold for 
the markets of Palestine and Tyre. It was prob- 
ably brought in the form of ingots (Josh. vii. 21; 
A. V. “wedge,” lit. “tongue ’’), and was rapidly 
converted into articles of ornament and use. Tar- 
rings, or rather nose-rings, were made of it, those 
given to Rebecca were half a shekel (4 oz.) in 
weight (Gen. xxiv. 22), bracelets (Gen. xxiv. 22), 
chains (Gen. xli. 42), signets (lex. xxxv. 22), bulle 
or spherical ornaments suspended from the neck 
(Ex. xxxv. 22), and chains for the legs (Num. xxxi. 
50: comp. Is. iii, 18; Plin. xxxiii. 12). It was 
used in embroidery (Ex. xxxix.3; 2 Sam. 1. 24; 
Plin. viii. 74); the decorations and furniture of the 
tabernacle were enriched with the gold of the orna- 
ments which the Hebrews willingly offered (Ex. 
xxxv.-xl.); the same precious metal was lavished 
upon the Temple (1 K. vi., vii.); Solomon’s throne 
was overlaid with gold (1 Ια. x. 18), his drinking- 
cups and the vessels of the house of the forest of 
Lebanon were of pure gold (1 K. x. 2L), and the 
ueighboring princes brought him as presents ves- 
sels of gold and of silver (1 K. x. 25). So plentiful 
indeed was the supply of the precious metals during 
his reign that silver was esteemed of little worth 
(1 K. x. 21,27). Gold and silver were devoted to 
the fashioning of idolatrous images (Ex. xx. 23, 
xxxii. 4; Deut. xxix. 17; 1 K. xii. 28). The crown 
on the head of Malcham (A. V. “their king ’’), the 
idol of the Ammonites at Rabbah. weighed a talent 
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of gold, that is 125 lbs. troy, a weight so great that 
it could not have been worn by David among the 
ordinary insignia of royalty (2 Sam. xii. 90). The 
great abundance of gold in early times is indicated 
by its entering into the composition of every article 
of ornament and almost all of domestic use. Among 
the spoils of the Midianites taken by the Israelites, 
in their bloodless victory when Balaam was slain, 
were ear-rings and jewels to the amount of 16,750 
shekels of gold (Num. xxxi. 48-54), equal in value 
to more than 30,000/. of our present money. 1700 
shekels of gold (worth more than 30002) in nose 
jewels (A. V. ‘“ear-rings’’) alone were taken by 
Gideon’s army from the slaughtered Midianites 
(Judg. viii. 26). These numbers, though large, are 
not incredibly great, when we consider that the 
country of the Midianites was at that time rich in 
gold streams which have been since exhausted, and 
that like the Malays of the present day, and the 
Peruvians of the time of Pizarro, they carried most 
of their wealth about them. But the aniount of 
treasure accumulated by David from spoils taken 
in war, is so enormous, that we are tempted to 
conclude the numbers exaggerated. rom the 
gold shields of Hadadezer’s army of Syrians and 
other sources he had collected, according to the 
chronicler (1 Chr. xxii. 14), 100,000 talents of 
gold, and 1,000,000 talents of silver; to these 
must be added his own contribution of 3,000 tal- 
ents of gold and 7,000 of silver (1 Chr. xxix. 
2-4), and the additional offerings of the people, 
the total value of which, estimating the weight of 
a talent to be 125 lbs. Troy, gold αὐ 78s. per 0z., 
and silver at 4s. 44d. per oz., is reckoned by Mr. 
Napier to be 939,929,687/. Some idea of the large- 
ness of this sum may be formed by considering that 
in 1855 the total amount of gold in use in the 
world was calculated to be about §&20,000,0002. 
Undoubtedly the quantity of the precious metals 
possessed by the Israelites might be greater in con- 
sequence of their conimercial intercourse with the 
Pheenicians, who were masters of the sea; but in 
the time of David they were a nation struggling 
for political existence, surrounded by powerful ene- 
mies, and without the leisure necessary for deyel- 
oping their commercial capabilities. The numbers 
given by Josephus (dé. vii. 14, § 2) are only one 
tenth of those in the text, but the stm, even when 
thus reduced, is stil] enormous.* Lut though gold 
was thus common, silver appears 10 have been the 
ordinary medinm of commerce. The first com- 
mercial transaction of which we possess the details 
was the purchase of Fphron’s field by Abraham for 
{C) shekels of silver (Gen. xxiii. 16); slaves were 
hought with silver (Goa. xvii. 12); silver was the 
money paid by Abimelech as a compensation to 
Abraham (Gen. xx. 16); Joseph was sold to the 
Ishmaelite merchants for twenty pieces of silver 
(Gen. xxxvii. 28); and generally in the Old Testa- 
ment, ‘money’? in the A. V. is literally sé/ver. 
The first payment in evld is mentioned in 1 Chr. 
xxi. 25, where David buys the threshing-floor of 
Ornan, or Araunah, the Jebusite, for six hundred 
shekels of gold by weight."% But in the parallel 
narrative of the transaction in 2 Sam. xxiv. 24, the 
price paid for the threshing-floor and the oxen is 
fifty shekels of silver. An attempt has been made 


α As an illustration of the enormous wealth which it 
was possible for one man to collect, we may quote 
from Herodotus (vil. 28) the instance of Pythius the 


Lydian, who placed at the disposal of Xerxes, on his | 
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by Keil to reconcile these two passages by supposing 
that in the former the purchase referred to was that 
of the entire hill on which the threshing-floor stood, 
and in the latter that of the threshing-floor itself. 
3ut the close resemblance between the two narra- 
tives renders it difficult to accept this explanation, 
and to imagine that two different circumstances 
are described. That there is a discrepancy he- 
tween the numbers in 2 Sam. xxiv.9 and 1 Chr. 
xxi. 5 is admitted, and it seems impossible to avoid 
the conclusion that the present case is but another 
instance of the same kind. With this one excep- 
tion there is no casein the O. T. in which gold 
is alluded to as a medium of commerce; the He- 
brew coinage may have been partly gold, but we 
have no proof of it. 

Silver was bronght into Palestine in the form of 
plates from Tarshish, with gold and ivory (1 K. 
x. 22; 2 Chr. ix. 21; Jer. x. S)3 0) Wiesacenmula= 
tion of wealth in the reign of Solomon was so great 
that silver was but little esteemed; “the king made 
silver to be in Jerusalem as stones” (1 Κα. x. 21, 
27). With the treasures which were brought out 
of Egypt, not only the ornaments but the ordinary 
metal-work of the tabernacle were made. Silver 
was employed for the sockets of the boards (Ex. 
xxvi. 19, xxxvi. 2£), and for the hooks of the pillars 
and their fillets (Kx. xxxviii. 10). The capitals of 
the pillars were overlaid with it (Ex. xxxviji. 17), 
the chargers and bowls offered by the princes at the 
dedication of the tabernacle (Num. vii. 18, &c.), 
the trumpets for marshalling the host (Num. x. 2), 
and some of the candlesticks and tables for the 
Temple were of silver (1 Chr. xxviii. 15, 16). It 
was used for the setting of gold ornaments (Prov. 
xxv. 11) and other decorations (Cant. i. 11), and 
for the pillars of Solomon's gorgeous chariot or 
palanquin (Cant. ii. 10). 

From a comparison of the different amounts of 
gold and silver collected by David, it appears that 
the proportion of the former to the latter was 1 to 
9 nearly. Three hundred talents of silver and thirty 
talents of gold were demanded of Hezekiah by Sen- 
nacherib (2 K. xviii. 14); but later, when Pharaoh- 
nechoh took Jehoahaz prisoner, he imposed upon 
the land a tribute of 100 talents of silver, and only 
one talent of gold (2 K. xxiii. 33). The difference 
in the proportion of gold to silver in these two cases 
is very remarkable, and does not appear to have 
been explained. 

Brass, or more properly copper, was a native prod- 
uct of Palestine, “a land whose stones are iron, 
and out of whose hills thou mayest dig copper” 
(Deut. viii. 9; Job xxviii. 2). 10 was so plentiful 
in the days of Solomon that the quantity employed 
in the Temple could not be estimated, it was so 
great (1 K. vii. 47). Much of the copper which 
David had prepared for this work was taken from 
the Syrians after the defeat of Hadadezer (2 Sam. 
viii. 8), and more was presented by Toi, king of 
IJamath. ‘The market of Tyre was supplied with 
vessels of the same metal by the merchants of 
Javan, Tubal, and Meshech (Ez. xxvii. 13). There 
is strong reason to believe that brass, a mixture of 
copper and zinc, was unknown to the ancients. To 
the latter metal no allusion is found. But tin was 
well known, and from the difficulty which attends 


way to Grecce, 2,000 talents of silver, and 3,993,000 
gold darics; a sum which in these days would amount 
to ahout 5} millions of pounds sterling. 

ὃ Literally, “shekels of gold, a weight of 600.” 
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the toughening pure copper so as to render 1t fit 
for hammering, it is probable that the mode of de- 
oxidizing copper by the admixture of small quanti- 
ties of tin had been early discovered. ‘ We are 
inclined to think,’ says Mr. Napier, ‘that Moses 
used no copper vessels for domestic purposes, but 
bronze, the use of which is less objectionable. 
Bronze, not being so subject to tarnish, takes on a 
finer polish, and, besides, [its] being much more 
easily melted and cast would make it to be more ex- 
tensively used than copper alone. These practical 
considerations, and the fact of almost all the antique 
castings and other articles in metal that are pre- 
served from these ancient times being composed of 
bronze, prove in our opinion that where the word 
‘brass’ occurs in Scripture, except where it refers 
to an ore, such as Job xxviii. 2 and Deut. viii. 9, it 
should be translated bronze” (Metal. of the Bible, 
p- 66). Arms (2 Sam. xxi. 16; Job xx. 24; Ps. 
xviii. 9.) and armor (1 Sain. xvii. 5, 6, 38) were 
nade of this metal, which was capable of being so 
wrought as to admit of a keen and hard edge. 
The Evyptians employed it in cutting the hardest 
granite. The Mexicans, before the discovery of iron, 
“ found a substitute in an alloy of tin and copper; 
and with tools made of this bronze could cut not 
only metals, but, with the aid of a siliceous dust, 
the hardest substances, as basalt, porphyry, ame- 
thysts, and emeralds ’’ (Prescott, Cong. of Mexico, 
ch. 5). The great skill attained by the Egyptians 
in working metals at a very early period throws 
light upon the remarkable facility with which the 
Israelites, during their wanderings in the desert, 
elaborated the works of art connected with the 
structure of the Tabernacle, for which great ac- 
quaintance with metals was requisite. In the 
troublous times which followed their entrance into 
Palestine this knowledge seems to have been lost, 
for when the Temple was built the metal-workers 
employed were Pheenicians. 

Tron, like copper, was found in the hills of Pales- 
tine. ‘The “iron mountain” in the trans-Jordanie 
region is described by Josephus (4. J. iv. 8, § 2), 
and was remarkable for producing a particular kind 
of palm (Mishna, Succa, ed. Dachs, p. 182). Tron 
mines are still worked by the inhabitants of Aefr 
/Tineh in the 5. of the valley Zaharani; smelting 
works are found at Shemuster, 3 hours W. of 
Baalbek, and others in the oak-woods at Jasbek 
(Ritter, Erdkunde, xvii. 73, 201); but the method 
employed is the simplest possible, like that of the 
old Samothracians, and the iron so obtained is 
chiefly used for horse-shoes. 

Tin and lead were both known at a very early 
period, thongh there is no distinct trace of them in 
Palestine. The former was among the spoils of the 
Midianites (Num. xxxi. 22), who might have ob- 
tained it in their intercourse with the Phoenician 
merchants (comp. Gen. xxxvii. 25, 36), who them- 
selves procured it from Tarshish (Ez. xxvii. 12) and 
the tin countries of the west. The allusions to it 
in the Ohl Testament principally point to its ad- 
mixture with the ores of the precious metals (Is. 1. 
25; 102. xxii. 18, 20). It must have occurred in 
the composition of bronze: the Assyrian bowls and 


α A jarge collection of these will be found iu Gk is- 
sii Philolozia Sacra (lib. iv. tr. 8, obs. 17), together 
vith a singular Jewish tradition bearing upon thie 
point. The most singular rendering, perhaps, is that 
of Aquila, χαλινὸς τοῦ vdpaywyiov, “the bridle of the 
uqueduct,’’ perhaps with some reference to the irriga- 
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dishes in the British Museum are found to contain 
one part of tin to ten of copper. ‘The tin was 
probably obtained from Pheenicia, and consequently 
that used in the bronzes in the British Museum 
may actually have been exported, nearly three 
thousand years ago, from the British Isles’’ (Lay- 
ard, Nin. and Bab. p. 191). . 

Antimony (2 K. ix. 30; Jer. iv. 30, A. V. 
‘painting ’’), in the form of powder, was used by 
the Hebrew women, like the kokd of the Arabs, for 
coloring their eyelids and eyebrows. [PA1NT.] 

Further information will be found in the articles 
upon the several metals, and whatever is known of 
the metallurgy of the Hebrews will be discussed 
under M1n1nG. WA, 


* METAPHORS OF PAUL. [GAMEs; 
JAMES, EpisrLE OF. ] 


METE’RUS (Βαιτηρούς: [Ald. Μετήρους ])- 
According to the list in 1 Esdr. y. 17, 6 ὑΠ6 sons 
of Bieter” returned with “Κατ There is 
no corresponding name in the lists of Ezr. ii. and 
Neh. vii., nor is it traceable in the Vulgate. 


ME’THEG-AM’MAH (TENT 35ND [see 


below]: τὴν ἀφωρισμένην: I) ae tw? ‘ibuti), a 
place which David took from the Philistines, ap- 
parently in his last war with them (2 Sam. vili. 1). 
In the parallel passage of the Chronicles (1 Chr. 
xviii. 1), “ Gath and her daughter-towns ”’ is snb- 
stituted for Metheg ha-Ammah. 

The renderings are legion, almost each translator 
having his own; but the interpretations may be 
reduced to two; 1. That adopted by Gesenius 
(Thesaur. 113) and Fiirst (/Zandwb. 102 6), in 
which Ammah is taken as meaning ‘ mother-city ”’ 
or ‘metropolis’? (comp. 2 Sam. xx. 19), and 
Metheg-ha-Ammiah “the bridle of the mother-city ”’ 
— namiely of Gath, the chief town of the Philistines. 
If this is correct, the expression ‘‘ daughter-towns ”’ 
in the corresponding passage of Chronicles is a 
closer parallel, and more characteristic, than it ap- 
pears at first sight to be. 2. That of Ewald 
(Gesch. iii. 190), who, taking Ammah as meaning 
the «forearm,’’ treats the words as a metaphor to 
express the perfect manner in which David had 
smitten and humbled his foes, had torn the bridle 
from their arm, and thus broken forever the do- 
minion with which they curbed Israel, as a rider 
manages his horse by the rein held fast on his 
arm. 

The former of these two has the support of the 
parallel passage in Chronicles; and it is no valid 
objection to it to say, as Ewald in his note to the 
above passage does, that Gath cannot be referred to, 
because it had its own king still in the days of 
Solomon, for the king in Solomon’s time may have 
been, and probably was, tributary to Israel, as the 
kings ‘on this side the Euphrates’? (1 Κα. iv. 24) 
were. On the other hand, it is an obvious objec- 
tion to Ewald’s interpretation that to control his 
horse a rider must hold the bridle not on his arm 
but fast in his hand. G. 


METHU’SAEL Ὁ ASAT man of God: 
Μαθουσάλα: Jfathusaél), the son of Mehnjael, 


tion of the rich district in which Gath was situated. 


Aqueduct is derived from the Chaldee version, δ ΔΝ, 


which has that signification amongst others. Aquila 
adopts a similar rendering in the case of the hill 
AMMA. 
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fourth in descent from Cain, and father of Lamech 
(Gen. iv. 18). Aa 


METHU’/SELAH (M2, man of of: 
spring, or possibly man of a dart:® Ἰχμαθουσάλα: 
Mathusala), the son of Enoch, sixth in descent 
from Seth, and father of Lamech. ‘The resemblance 
of the name to the preceding, on which (with the 
coincidence of the nanie Lamech in the next gen- 
eration in both lines) some theorics have been 
formed, seems to be apparent rather than real. 
The life of Methuselah is fixed by Gen. νυ. 27 at 
969 years, a period exceeding that of any other 
patriarch, and, according to the Hebrew chronology, 
bringing his death down to the very year of the 
Flood. The LXX. reckoning makes him die six 
years before it; and the Samaritan, although 
shortening his life to 720 years, gives the same 
result as the Hebrew. [CHRONOLOGY.] On the 
subject of Longevity, see PATRIARCHS. A. B. 


* METE-YARD, Lev. xix. 35. [Msas- 
URE. | 


MEU’NIM (DAY [habitation]: [Rom, 
Μεϊνών; Vat.] Μεσεινωμ;:; [FA.. Meocervoy;] 
Alex. Μεεινωμ: Afunim), Neh. vii. 52. Elsewhere 
given in A. V. as MEHUNIM and MruuNiMs. 


MEZ’AHAB (Ai ὟΣ [866 below]: Mar- 
(od; Alex. Μεζοοβ in Gen., but omits in 1 Chr.; 
[in Chr., Comp. Me(adB:] Jfezaab). The father 
of Matred and grandfather of Mehetabel, who 
was wife of Hadar or Hadad, the last named king 
of Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 39; 1 Chr. i. 50). His 
name, which, if it be Hebrew, signifies “ waters of 
gold,’’ has given rise to much speculation. Jarchi 
renders it, “what is gold? ’’ and explains it, « he 
was arich man, and gold was not valued in his 
‘ eyes at all”? Abarbanel says he was “rich and 
great, so that on this account he was called Meza- 
hab, for the gold was in his house as water.’ “ Hag- 
gaon’’ (writes Aben I:zra) “said he was a refiner 
of gold. but others said that it poinied to tuose 
who make gold from brass.” he -Jerusalem Tar- 
gum of course could not resist the temptation of 
punning upon the name, and combined the explan- 
ations given by Jarchi and llaggaon. ‘fhe latter 
part of Gen. xxxvi. 59 is thus rendered: “ the 
name of his wile was Mche.abel. dauyhter of Matred, 
the daughter of a refiner of gold, who was wearied 
with lakor (SoS neatredt) all the days of his 
I'fe: after he had ‘eaten and was filled, he turned 
and said, what is gold? and what is silver?’ A 
somewhat siailar paraphrase is given in the Tar- 
gun of the Pseudo-Jonathan, except that it is there 
referred to Matred, and not to Mezahab. The 
Arabic Version translates the name “ water of gold,”’ 
which must have been from the Hebrew, while in 
the Targum of Onkelos it is rendered “a refiner of 
gold,” asin the Questiones [ebraicein Paralip., 


a There is some difficulty about the derivation of 
this name. ‘The latter portion of the root is certainly 


rot) (from τον ‘to send’), used for a “ἴ mis- 
sile” in 2 Chr. xxxii. 5. Joel ii. 8,and fora * braneh ” 
ἴῃ Cant. iv. 13, Is. xvi. 8. The former portion is de- 
rived by many of the older Iebraists from J", ‘to 


die,” and various interpretations given accordingly. 
See in Leusden’s Onomasticon, ‘inortem suam misit,”’ 
‘“mortis suze arma,’ etc. Others make it he dies, 
end it [{. ε, the Flood] is sent,’’ supposing it either a 
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attributed to Jerome, and the traditions given 
above ; which seems to indicate that originally 
there was something in the Hebrew text, now want- 
ing, which gave rise to this rendering, and of which 


the present reading, YD, mé, is an abbreviation.- 


W. AL 


MIYAMIN (Ὁ [on the right hand, or perh. 
son of the right hand]: Μεαμίν; [Vat. FA. Apa- 
μειν}}] Alex. Μεαμιμ: -VWiamin). 1. A layman of 
Israel of the sons of Parosh, who had married a 
foreign wife and put her away at the bidding of 
Ezra (zr. x. 25). He is called MAELUus in 1 Esdr. 
ix 90. 

2. (Omitted in Vat. MS., [also in Rom. Alex. 
FA; FA?) Μεΐμιν: Miamin.) A priest or family 
of priests who went np from Babylon with Zernb- 
babel (Neh. xii. 5); probably the same as M1gAMIN 
in Neh. x. 7. In Neh. xii. 17 the name appears in 
the form MINIAMIN. 


MIB/HAR (ΠΣ [choice, and hence chosen, 
best]: MeBada; Alex. Μαβαρ: Mibahar), « Mib- 
har the son of Haggeri’’ is the name of one of 
David's heroes in the list given in 1 Chr. xi. The 
verse (38) in which it occurs appears to be corrupt, 
for in the corresponding catalogue of 2 Sam. xxiii. 
36 we find, instead of “ Mibhar the son of Haggeri,” 
‘of Zobah, Bani the Gadite.” It is easy to see, 


if the latter be the trne reading, how ‘72s7 %23, 


FA QwW 
‘amt | gaprt 
“TT ν᾿ 


Bani Haggadi, could be corrupted into 21773, 


ben-haggeri; and ‘T2577 is actually the reading 
of three of Kennicott’s MSS. in 1 Chr., as well as 
of the Syriac and Arab. versions, and the Targum of 
k. Joseph. But that “ Mibhar”’ is a corruption 


of (1273 (or NOE, ace. to some MSS.), 
mitstsibah, of Zobah,” as Kennicott (Dissert. p. 
215) and Cappellus (Crit. Saer. i. e. 5) conelude, 
is not so clear, though not absolutely impossible. It 
would seem from the LXX. of 2 Sam., where, in- 
stead of “Zobah’’ we find πολυδυνάμεως, that 
both readings originally co-existed, and were read 


by the LAX. N2StT W305, mibchar hatstsabd, 
‘choice of the host.’ If this were the case, the 
verse in 1 Chr. would stand thus: “ Igal the brother 


of Nathan, flower of the host; Bani the Gadite.” 
Wea. We. 


MIB/SAM (aya, sweet odor, Ges.: Μασ- 
gay; [in 1 Chr., Vat. Magoa, Alex. Μαβσαν; 
Ald. MaBodp:] -Wabsam). 1. A son of Ishmael 
(Gen. xxv. 13; 1 Chr. i. 29), not elsewhere men- 
tioned. The signification of his name has led some 
to propose an identification of the tribe sprung 
from him with some one of the Abrahamic tribes 
settled in Arabia aromatifera, and a connection with 
the dalsam of Arabia is suggested (Bunsen, Bibe/- 


- 


name given afterwards from the event, or one given 
in prophetie foresight by Enoeh. ‘The later Iebraists 


(see Ges, J.ex.) derive it from VD, the eonstructive 
form of sVD, “man,” the obsolete siugular, of which 


the plural ἘΝῚ is found. This gives one or other 
of the interpretations in the text. We can only decide 
between them (if at all) by internal probability, whieh 
seems to incline to the former. 


MIBZAR 


werk; Kalisch, Gen. 483). The situation of Mek- 
keh is well adapted for his settlements, surrounded 
as it is by traces of other [shmaelite tribes; never- 
theless the identification seems fanciful and far- 
fetched. 

2. [MaBaodu; Alex. MaBacav: fapsam.| A 
son of Simeon (1 Chr. ἵν. 25), perhaps named after 
the Ishmaelite Mibsam, for one of his brothers was 
named MisHMA, as was one of those of the older 
Mibsam. E. 8S. P. 

MIB/‘ZAR (JED [fortress]: in Gen. 
Ma(ap; in 1 Chr., BaBodp; [ Vat. Ma¢ap;] Alex. 
MaBoap: absar). One of the phylarchs or 
“ dukes”? of Edom (1 Chr. i. 53) or Esau (Gen. 
xxxvi. 42) after the death of Hadad or Hadar. 
They are said to be enumerated “ according to their 
settlements in the land of their possession; ” and 
Knobel (Genesis), understanding Mibzar (lit. ‘ for- 
tress’’) as the name of a place, has attempted to 
identify it with the rocky fastness of Petra, “ the 


strong city ”’ (W335 YY, ir mibtsar, Ps. eviii. 
10: comp. Ps. lx. 9), “the cliff,’ the chasms of 


which were the chief stronghold of the Edomites 
(Jer. xlix. 16; Obad. 3). W. A. W. 


MYVCAH (9. Ὁ, but in vv. 1 and 4, 


WMI Ὁ, i. e. Micdyehu [who is like Jehovah]: 
Μιχαίας, but [Vat.] once [or more, Mai] Me- 
χαιας ; Alex. Mecya, but once [twice] Μιχα: 
Michas, Micha), an Israelite whose familiar story 
is preserved in the xviith and xviiith chapters of 
Judges. That it is so preserved would seem to be 
owing to Micah’s accidental connection with the 
colony of Danites who left the original seat of their 
tribe to conquer and found a new Dan at Laish — 
a most happy accident, for it has been the means 
of furnishing us with a picture of the “interior ἢ 
of a private Israelite family of the rural districts, 
which in many respects stands quite alone in the 
sacred records, and has probably no parallel in any 
literature of equal age. 

But apart from this the narrative has several 
points of special interest to students of Biblical his- 
tory in the information which it affords as to the 
condition of the nation, of the members of which 
Micah was probably an averave specimen. 

We see (1.) how completely some of the most 
solemn and characteristic enactments of the Law 
had become a dead letter. Micah was evidently a 
devout believer in Jehovah. While the Danites in 
their communications use the general term Elohim, 
* God” (“ask counsel of God,” xviii. 5; “ God 
hath given it into your hands,” ver. 10), with 


a * For one of Stanley’s finest sketches (drawn out of 
the incidents relating to this Micah), see his Jewish 
Church, i. 327-832. The fragment is invaluable as an 
illustration of the social and religious condition of the 
Hebrews in that rudeage. Nothiug so primitive in Greek 
or Roman literature reveals to us “such details of the 
private life’ of those uations. For some of the prac- 
tical teachings of this singular episode for all times, 
see Kishop Hall’s Contentplations, bk. x. 6. We 

b One of a thousand cases in which the point of the 
sentence is lost by the translation of * Jehovah ”’ by. 
the Lorp.” 

¢ It does not seem at all clear that the words 
molten image” and “graven image’ accurately ex- 
press the original words Pesel and Massecah. [1500], 
vol. ii. p. 1121.] As the Hebrew text now stands, the 
‘graven image ”’ only was carried off to Laish, and the 
* molten” one remained behind wlth Micah (xviii. 20, 


é 
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Micah and his household the case is quite different. 
His one anxiety is to enjoy the favor of Jehovah ὃ 
(xvii. 13); the formula of blessing used by his 
mother and his priest invokes the same awful name 
(xvii. 2, xviii. 6); and yet so completely ignorant 
is he of the Law of Jehovah, that the mode which 
he adopts of honoring Him is to make a molten 
and a graven image, teraphim or images of domestio 
gods, and to set up an unauthorized priesthood, 
first in his own family (xvii. 5), and then in the 
person of a Levite not of the priestly line (ver. 12)— 
thus disobeying, in the most flagrant manner, the 
second of the Ten Commandments, and the provis- 
ions for the priesthood — both laws which lay in 
a peculiar manner at the root of the religious ex- 
istence of the nation. Gideon (viii. 27) had estab- 
lished an ephod; but here was a whole chapel of 
idols, a “ house of gods” (xvii. 5), and all dedicated 
to Jehovah. 


(2.) The story also throws a light on the con- 
dition of the Levites. They were indeed ‘ divided 
in Jacob and scattered in Israel’? in a more literal 
sense than that prediction is usually taken to con- 
tain. Here we have a Levite belonging to Beth- 
lehem-judah, a town not allotted to the Levites, and 
with which they had, as far as we know, no con- 
nection; next wandering forth, with the world 
before him, to take up his abode wherever he could 
find a residence; then undertaking, without hesita- 
tion, and for a mere pittance, the charge of Micah’s 
idol-chapel; and lastly, carrying off the property 
of his master and benefactor, and becoming the 
first priest to another system of false worship, one 
too in which Jehovah had no part, and which 
ultimately bore an important share in the disrup- 
tion of the two kingdoms.¢ 

But the transaction becomes still more remark- 
able when we consider (3.) that this was no obscnre 
or ordinary Levite. He belonged to the chief 
family in the tribe, nay, we may say to the chief 
family of the nation, for though not himself a 
priest, he was closely allied to the priestly house, 
and was the grandson of no less a person than the 
great Moses himself. For the ‘“ Manasseh’’ in 
xviii. 30 is nothing else than an alteration of 
‘© Moses,’”? to shield that venerable name from the 
discredit which such a descendant would cast upon 
it. [MANAssEH, vol. ii. p. 1776 a.] In this fact 
we possibly have the explanation of the much- 
debated passage, xvili. 3: “they knew the voice 
of the young man the Levite.”’ The grandson of 
the Lawgiver was not unlikely to be personally 
known to the Danites; when they heard his voice 
(whether in casual speech or in loud devotion we 


3); comp. 18). True the LXX. add the molten image 
iu ver. 20, but iu ver. 80 they agree with the Hebrew 
text. 


d τὰν — voice. The explanation of J. Ὁ. Mi- 


chaelis (Bibel fiir Ungelehrten) is that they remarked 
that he did not speak with the accent of the Ephraim- 
ites. But Geseuius rejects this notion as repugnant 
alike to “the expression and the connectiou,’”? and 
adopts the explanation given above (Gesch. der hebr. 
Sprache, § 15, 2. p. 5d). 

* Professor Cassel (Richter und Ruth, p. 161) offers 
another explanation of this “ voice.” Ie understands 
that it was the sound of the bells attached to the 
Levite’s sacerdotal vestments, which notified the hearers 
of his entering tho sanctuary for worship. See Ex. 
XXVili. 35. H. 
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are not told) they recognized it, and their inquiries 
as to who brought him hither, what he did there, 
and what he had there, were in {1115 case the eager 
questicns of old acquaintances lony separated. 

(4.) The narrative gives us a most vivid idea of 
the terrible anarchy in which the country was 
placed, when “there was no king in Israel, and 
every man did what was right in bis own eyes,”’ 
and shows how urgently necessary a central au- 
thority had become. A body of six hundred men 
completely armed, besides the train of their families 
and cattle, traverses the length and breadth of the 
land, not on any mission for the ruler or the nation, 
as on later occasions (2 Sam. ii. 12, &c., xx. 7, 14), 
but simply for their private ends. Entirely disre- 
garding the rights of private property, they burst 
in wherever they please along their route, and plun- 
dering the valuables and carrying off persons, reply 
to all remonstrances by taunts and threats. The 
Turkish rule, to which the same district has now 
the misfortune to be subjected, can hardly be worse. 

At the same time it is startling to our Western 
minds — accustomed to associate the blessings of 
order with religion — to observe how religious were 
these liwless freebooters: “*Do ye know that in 
these houses there is an ephod, and teraphim, and 
a graven image, and a molten image? Now there- 
fore consider what ye have to do” (xviii. 14), 
ἐς Hold thy peace, and go with us, and be to us a 
father and a priest ’’ (2). 19). 

As to the date of these interesting events, the 
narrative gives us no direct information beyond the 
fact that it was before the beginning of the mon- 
archy; but we may at least infer that it was also 
before the, time of Samson, becanse in this nar- 
rative (xviii. 12) we meet with the origin of the 
name of Mahaneh-dan, a place which already bore 
that name in Samson’s childhood (xiii. 25, where 
it is translated in the A. V. ‘+ the camp of Dan’’). 
That the Danites had opponents to their establish- 
ment in their proper territory before the Philistines 
enter the field is evident from Judg. i. 84. Josephus 
entirely omits the story of Micah, but he places the 
narrative of the Levite and his concubine, and the 
destruction of Gibeah (chaps. xix., xx., xxi.) —a 
document generally recognized as part of the same @ 
with the story of Micah, and that document by a 
different hand to the previous portions of the book 
—at the very beginning of his account of the 
period of the Judges, before Deborah or even Ehud. 
(See 4nd. v. 2, § 8-12.) The writer is not aware 
that this arrangement has been found in any MS. 
of the Hebrew or LXX. text of the book of Judges; 
but the fact of its existence in Josephus has a cer- 
tain weight, especially considermg the accuracy of 
that writer when his interests or prejudices are not 
concerned; and it is supported by the mention of 
Phinehas the grandson of Aaron in xx. 28. An 
argument against the date being before the time 
of Deborah is drawn by Dertheau (p. 197) from the 
fact that at that tine the north of Palestine was in 
the possession of the Canaanites — “ Jabin king of 
Canaan, who reigned in Hazor,”’ in the immediate 


a The proofs of this are given by Bertheau in his 
Commentary on the Book in the Aurzgef. exeg 
Handb. (iii. § 25 p. 192). 

6 xviii. 1. It will be observed that the words * all 
their’ are interpolated by our translators. 


e ‘fhe full form of the name is WRI, Micayaht, 


* who is like Jehovah,’ which is found in 2 Chr. 
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neighborhood of Laish. The records of the southern 
Dan are too scanty to permit of our fixing the data 
from the statement that the Danites had not yet 
entered on their? allotment —that is to say, the 
allotment specified in Josh. xix. 40-48. But that 
statement strengthens the conclusion arrived at 
from other passages, that these lists in Joshua con- 
tain the towns «dlvtted, put not therefore necessarily 
possessed by the various tribes. “ Divide the land 
first, in confidence, and then possess it afterwards,” 
seems to be the principle implied in such passages 
as Josh. xiii. 7 (comp. 1); xix. 49, 651 (ἌΧ, “so 
they went to take possession of the land ’’). 

The date of the record itself may perhaps be 
more nearly arrived at. That, on the one hand, it 
was after the beginning of the monarchy is evident 
from the references to the ante-monarchical times 
(xviii. 1, xix. 1, xxi. 25); and, on the other hand, 
we may perhaps infer from the name of Bethlehem 
being given as ‘ Bethlehem-Judah,’’ — that it was 
before the fame of David had conferred on it a 
uoteriety which would render any such affix un- 
necessary. The reference to the establishnient of 
the house of God in Shiloh (xviii. 31) seems also to 
point to the early part of Saul's ‘reign, before the 
incursions of the Philistines had made it necessary 
to remove the Tabernacle and Ephod to Nob, in 
the vicinity of Gibeah, Saul’s head-quarters. ἃ. 


MYVCAH (ΤΌ, TDD? Cethib, Jer. 
xxvi. 18 [who as Jehovah]: Μιχαίας; [FA. in 
Jer. Mixeas; Vat. in Mic. Μειχαιας:] Micheas). 
The sixth in order of the minor prophets, accord- 
ing to the arrangement in our present canon; in 
the LXX. he is placed third, after Hosea and 
Amos. ‘Fo distinguish him from Micaial the son 
of Imlah, the contemporary of [lijah, he is called 
the Morastuire, that is, a native of Moresheth, 
or some place of similar name, which Jerome and 
Eusebius call Morasthi and identify with a small 
village ear Eleutheropolis to the east, where for- 
merly the prophet’s tomb was shown, but which in 
the days of Jerome had been sueceeded by a church 
(Epi. Paule, ec. 6). As little is known of the 
circumstances of Micah’s hfe as of many of the 
other prophets. Pseudo-Epiphanius (Op. ii. p. 
245) makes him, contrary to all probability, of the 
tribe of Ephraim; and besides confounding him 
with Micaiah the son of Imlah, who lived more 
than a century before, he betrays additional igno- 
rance in describing Ahab as king of Judah. For 
rebuking this monarch’s son and successor Jehoram 
for his impieties, Micah, according to the same 
authority, was thrown from a precipice, and buried 
at Morathi in his own country, hard by the ceme- 
tery of Enakim ?Evaxeiu, ἃ place which apparently 
exists only in the LXX. of Mic. i. 10), where luis 
sepulchre was still to be seen. The Chronicon 
Puschale (p. 148 6) tells the same tale. Another 
ecclesiastical tradition relates that the remains of 
Habakkuk and Micah were revealed in a vision to 
Zebennus bishop of Eleutheropolis, in the reign of 
Theodosius the Great, near a place called Berath- 


xiii. 2, xvii. 7. This is abbreviated to WDD, 
Micayéha, in Judg. xvii. 1, 4; still further to WHIP, 
Micayth® (Jer. xxxvi. 11), ΓΘ, Micayah (1 Κα. 
xxii. 13); and finally to FIDO, Micah, or SD, 

Th . T . 
Mica (2 Sam. ix. 12). 
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satia, which is apparently a corruption of Morasthi 
(Sozomen, 17. E. vii. 29; Nicephorus, 11. Δ΄. xii. 
48). The prophet’s tomb was called by the in- 
habitants Vephsameemana, which Sozomen renders 
νῆμα πιστόν- ᾿ 

The period during which Micah exercised the 
prophetical office is stated, in the superscription to 
his prophecies, to have extended over the reigns of 
Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of Judah, giving 
thus a maximum limit of 59 years (Β. c. 756-697), 
from the accession of Jotham to the death of Heze- 
kiah, and a minimum limit of 16 years (5, Cc. 742- 
726), from the death of Jotham to the accession of 
Hezekiah. In either case he would he contem- 
porary with Ilosea and Amos during part of their 
ministry in Israel, and with Isaiah in Judah. <Ac- 
cording to Rabbinical tradition he transmitted to 
the prophets Joel, Nahum, and Habakkuk, and to 
Seraiah the priest, the mysteries of the Kabbala, 
which he had received from Isaiah (It. David Ganz, 
Tsemach David), and by Syncellus (Chronogr. p. 
199 c) he is enumerated in the reign of Jotham as 
contemporary with Hosea, Joel, Isaiah, and Oded. 
With respect to one of his prophecies (iii. 12) it is 
distinctly assigned to the reign of Hezekiah (Jer. 
xxvi. 18), and was probably delivered before the 
great passover which inaugurated the reforination 
in Judah. ‘The date of the others must be deter- 
mined, if at all, by internal evidence, and the periods 
to which they are assigned are therefore necessarily 
conjectural. Reasons will be given hereafter for 
considering that none are later than the sixth year 
of Hezekiah. LBertholdt, indeed, positively denies 
that any of the prophecies can be referred to the 
reign of Hezekiah, and assigns the two earlier of 
the four portions into which he divides the book to 
the time of Ahaz, and the two later to that of 
Manasseh (Kin/eitung, § 411), because the idolatry 
which prevailed in their reigns is therein denounced. 
But in the face of the superscription, the genuine- 
ness of which there is no reason to question, and 
of the allusion in Jer xxvi. 18, Bertholdt’s con- 
jecture cannot be allowed to have much weight. 
The time assigned to the prophecies by the only 
direct evidence which we possess, agrees so well 
with their contents that it may fairly be accepted 
as correct. Why any discrepancy should be per- 
ceived between the statement in Jeremiah, that 
εὐ Micah the Morasthite prophesied in the days of 
Hezekiah king of Judah,”’ and the title of his book 
which tells us that the word of the Lord came to 
him “in the days of Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah,” 
it is difficult to imagine. The former does not 
limit the period of Micah’s propheey, and at most 
applies only to the passage to which direct allusion 
is made. A confusion appears to have existed in 
the minds of those who see in the prophecy in its 
present form a connected whole, between the actual 
delivery of the several portions of it, and their col- 
lection and transcription inte one book. In the 
ease of Jeremiah we know that he dictated to 
Baruch the prophecies which he had delivered in 
the interval between the 13th year of Josiah and 
the 4th of Jehoiakim, and that, when thus com- 
mitted to writing, they were read before the people 
on the fast day (Jer. xxxvi. 2, 4, ὁ). There is 
reason to believe that a similar process took place 


α Knobel (Prophetismus, ii. § 20) imagines that the 
prophecies which remain beléng to the time of Hezc- 
aiah, and that those delivered under Jotham and Ahaz 
gave perished. 
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with the prophecies of Amos. It is, therefore, con- 
ceivable, to say the least, that certain portions of 
Micah’s prophecy may have been uttered in the 
reigns of Jotham and Ahaz, and for the probability 
of this there is strong internal evidence, while they 
were collected as a whole in the reign of Hezekiah 
aud committed to writing. Caspari (J/icha, p.-78) 
suggests that the book thus written may have been 
read in the presence of the king and the whole 
people, on some great fast or festival day, and that 
this circumstance may have been in the minds of 
the elders of the land in the time of Jehoiakim, 
when they appealed to the impunity which Micah 
enjoyed under Tlezekiah.¢ Jt is evident from Mic. 
i. 0, that the section of the prophecy in which that 
verse occurs must have been delivered before the 
destruction of Samaria by Shahnaneser, which took 
place in the 6th year of Hezekiah (cir. B. c. 722), 
and, connecting the ‘“ high-places’’ mentioned in 
i. 5 with those which existed in Judah in the reigns 
of Ahaz (2 K. xvi. 4; 2 Chr. xxviii. 4, 25) and 
Jotham (2 KX. xv. 35), we may be justified in assign- 
ing ch. i. to the time of one of these monarclis, 
probably the latter; although, if ch. ii. be consid- 
ered as part of the section to which ch. 1. belongs, 
the utter corrnption and demoralization of the 
people there depicted agree better with what his- 
tory tells us of the times of Ahaz. Caspari main- 
tains that of the two parallel passages, Mic. iv. 1-5, 
Is. ii. 2-5, the former is the original and the latter 
belongs to the times of Uzziah and Jotham.2 ‘The 
deunneiation of the horses and chariots of Judah 
(ν. 10) is appropriate to the state of the country 
under Jotham, after the long and prosperous reign 
of Uzziah, by whom the military strength of the 
people had been greatly developed (2 Chr. xxvi. 
11-15, xxvii. 4-6). Compare Is. ii. 7, which be- 
longs to the same period. Again, the forms in 
which idolatry manifested itsclf in the reign of 
Ahaz correspond with those which are tlneatened 
with destruction in Mic. v. 12-14, and the allusions 
in vi. 16 to the (ὁ statutes of Omri,” and the “ works 
of the house of Ahab” seem directly pointed at 
the king, of whom it is expressly said that “ he 
walked in the way of the kings of Israel’? (2 Kk. 
xvi. 3). It is impossible in dealing with internal 
evidence to assert positively that the inferences 
dedneed ,from it are correct; but in the present 
imstance they at least establish a probability, that 
in placing the period of Micah’'s prophetical activity 
between the times of Jotham and TWezekiah the 
superscription is correct. In the first years of 
Hezekiah’s reign the idolatry which prevailed in 
the time of Ahaz was not eradicated, and in assign- 
ing the date of Micah’s prophecy to this period 
there is no anachronism in the allusions to idola- 
trous practices. Maurer contends that ch. i. was 
written not long before the taking of Samaria, but 
the 3d and following chapters he places in the 
interval between the destruction of Samaria and 
the time that Jerusalem was menaced by the army 
of Sennacherib in the 14th year of Hezekiah. But 
the passages which he quotes in support of his 
conclusion (iii. 12, iv. 9, &e., v. 5, &e., vi. 9, &e., 
vii. 4, 12, &e.) do not appear to be more suitable 
to that period than to the first years of Hezekiah, 
while the context in many cases requires a still 
δ Mic. iv. 1-4 may possibly, as Ewald and others 
have suggested, be a portion of an older prophecy cur- 
rent at the time, which was adopted both by Micah 
and Isaiah (Is. ii. 2-4). 
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earlier date. In the arrangement adopted by Wells ; of politic and idolatrous confidence must be re. 
(pref. to Micah, § iv.-vi.) ch. i. was delivered in | moved before the grand consummation. In the 


the contemporary reigns of Jotham king of Judah 
and of Pekah king of Israel; ii. 1 -- ἰν. 8 in those 
of Ahaz, Pekah, and Hosea; iii. 12 being assigned 
to the last year of Ahaz, and the remainder of the 
book to the reign of Hezekiah. 


But, at whatever time the several prophecies 
were first’ delivered, they appear in their present 
form as an organic whole, marked by a certain 
recularity of development. Three sections, omit- 
ting the superscription, are introduced by the same 


phrase, ἼΣΩΣ), ‘hear ye,’ and represent three 
natural divisions of the prophecy —i., ii., iii.-v., 
vi.-vii.— each commencing with rebukes and 
threatenings and closing with a promise. The first 
section opens with a magnificent description of the 
coming of Jehovah to judgment for the sins and 
idolatries of Israel and Judah (i. 2-4), and the 
sentence pronounced upon Samaria (5-9) by the 
Judge Himself. ‘The prophet, whose sympathies 
are strong with Judah, and especially with the 
lowlands which gave him birth, sees the danger 
which threatens his country, and traces in imagi- 
nation the devastating march of the Assyrian con- 
querors from Samaria onward to Jerusalem and the 
south (i. 9-16). The impending punishment sug- 
gests its cause, and the prophet denounces a woe 
upon the people generally for the corruption and 
violence which were rife among them, and upon 
the false prophets who led them astray by pander- 
ing to their appetites and luxury (ii. 1-11). The 
sentence of captivity is passed upon them (10) but 
is followed instantly by a promise of restoration 
and triumphant return (ii. 12, 13). The second 
section is addressed especially to the princes and 
heads of the people, their avarice and rapacity are 
rebuked in strong terms, and as they have been 
deaf to the cry of the suppliants for justice, they 
too “shall cry unto Jehovah, but He will not hear 
them’? (iii. 1-4). The false prophets who had 
deceived others should themselves be deceived : 
“the sun shall go down over the prophets, and 
the day shall be dark over them” (iii. 6). For 
this perversion of justice and right, and the covet- 
ousness of the heads of the people who judged for 
reward, of the priests who taught for hire, and of 
the prophets who divined for money, Zion should 
“be ploughed as a field,” and the mountain of the 
Temple become like the uncultivated woodland 
heights (iii. 9-12). But the threatening is again 
succeeded by a promise of restoration, and in the 
glories of the Messianic kingdom the prophet loses 
sight of the desolation which should befall his 
country. Instead of the temple mountain covered 
with the wild growth of the forest, he sees the 
mountain of the house of Jehovah established on 
the top of the mountains, and nations flowing like 
rivers unto it. The reign of peace is inaugurated 
by the recall from Captivity, and Jehovah sits as 
king in Zion, having destroyed the nations who 
had rejoiced in her overthrow. The predictions in 
this section form the climax of the book, and 
Ewald arranges them in four strophes, consisting 
of from seven to eight verses each (iv. 1-8, iv. 9- 
ν. 2, vy. 3-9, v. 10-15), with the exception of the 
last, which is shorter, and in which the prophet 
reverts to the point whence he started: all objects 


a Ewald now maintains that Mic. vi.. vii. is by 
another hand ; prohably written in the course of the 


last section (vi., vii.) Jehovah, by a bold poetical 
figure, is represented as holding a controversy with 
his people, pleading with them in justification of 
his conduct towards them and the reasonableness 
of his requirements. The dialogue form in which 
chap. vi. is cast renders the picture very dramatic 
and striking. In vi. 3-5 Jehovah speaks; thie 
inquiry of the people follows in ver. 6, indicating 
their entire ignorance of what was required of 
them; their inquiry is met by the almost impatient 
rejoinder, κε Will Jehovah be pleased with thou- 
sands of rams, with myriads of torrents of oil?” 
The still greater sacrifice suggested by the people, 
Shall I give my firstborn for my transgression ?”’ 
calls forth the definition of their true duty, “ta 
do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with their God.’’ How far they had fallen short 
of this requirement is shown in what follows (9-12), 
and judgment is pronounced upon them (13-16). 
The prophet acknowledges and bewails the justice . 
of the sentence (vii. 1-6), the people in repentance 
patiently look to God, confident that their prayer 
will be heard (7-10), and are reassured by the 
promise of deliverance announced, as following their 
punishment (11-13), by the prophet, who in his 
turn presents his petition to Jehovah for the resto- 
ration of his people (14,15). The whole concludes 
with a triumphal song of joy at the great deliver- 
ance, like that from Egypt, which Jehovah will 
achieve, and. a full acknowledgment of his mercy 
and faithfulness to his promises (16-20). The 
last verse is reproduced in the song of Zacharias 
(Luke i. 72, 73).¢ 

The predictions uttered by Micah relate to the 
invasions of Shalmaneser (i. 6-8; 2 K. xvii. 4, 6) 
and Sennacherib (i. 9-16; 2 K. xviii. 13), the de- 
struction of Jerusalem (iii. 12, vii. 13), the Cap- 
tivity in Babylon (iv. 10), the return (iv. 1-8, vii. 
11), the establishment of a theocratic kingdom in 
Jerusalem (iv. 8), and the Ruler who should spring 
from Bethlehem (ν. 3). The destruction of Assyria 
and Babylon is supposed to be referred to in v. 5, 6, 
vii. 8,10. It is remarkable that the prophecies 
commence with the last words recorded of the 
prophet’s namesake, Micaiah the son of Imlah, 
“ Hearken, O people, every one of you’ (1 K. xxii. 
28). From this, Bleek (/vnlettung, p. 589) con- 
cludes that the author of the history, like the 
ecclesiastical historians, confounded Micah the 
Morasthite with Micaiah ; while tlengstenberg ἢ 
( Christology, i. 409, Eng. tr.) infers that the coin- 
cidence was intentional on the part of the later 
prophet, and that “by this very circumstance he 
gives intimation of what may be expected from 
him, shows that his activity is to be considered as 
a continuation of that of his predecessor, who was 
so jealous for God, and that he had more in com- 
mon with him than the mere name.” Either con- 
clusion rests on the extremely slight foundation of , 
the occurrence of a formula which was at once the 
most simple and most natural commencement of a 
prophetic discourse. 

The style of Micah has been compared with that 
of Hosea and Isaiah. ‘The similarity of their sub- 
ject may account for many resemblances in lan- 
guage with the latter prophet, which were almost 
unavoidable (comp. Mic. i. 2 with Is. i. 2; Mie. ii. 


"th cent. B. 0., and that v. 9-14 is the original con- 
clusion of Micah’s prophecy (Jahrb. xi. p. 29). 


MICAH 


2 ΜἸΓῃ 15, ν. 8; ΔΙΙο. 11. 6, 11 with Is. xxx. 10; 
Mic. ii. 12 with Is. x. 20-22; Mic. vi. 6-8 with Is. 
i. 11-17). The diction of Micah is vigorous and 
forcible, sometimes obscure from the abruptuess of 
its transitions, but varied and rich in figures de- 
rived from the pastoral (i. 8, ii. 12, v. rm Bt, 
vii. 14) and rural life of the lowland country (1. 6 
iii. 12, iv. ὃ, 12, 13, vi. 15), whose vines and Pies 
and fig-trees were celebrated ({ Chir. xxvii. 27, 28), 
and supply the prophet with so many striking allu- 
sions (i. 6, iv. 8, 4, vi. 15, vii. 1, 4) as to suggest 
that, like Amos, he may have been either a herds- 
man or a vine-dresser, who had heard the howling 
of the jackals (1. 8, A. V. “ dragous’’) as he 
watched his flocks or his yines by night, and had 
seen the lions slaughtering the sheep (v. 8). One 
peculiarity which he has in common with Isaiah is 
the frequent use of paronomasia; in i. 10-15 there 
is a succession of instances of this figure in the 
plays upon words suggested by the various places 
enumerated (comp. also ii. 4) which it is impossible 
to transfer to English, though Ewald has attempted 
to render them into German (Propheten des A. δ. 
i. 329, 330). The poetic vigor of the opening scene 
and of the dramatic dialogue sustained throughout 
the last two chapters has already been noticed. 

The language of Micah is quoted in Matt. ii. 5, 
6, and his prophecies alluded to in Matt. x. 35, 36; 
Mark xiii. 12; Luke xii. 53; John vii. 42. 

* The more important older writers on Mi- 


eah are Chytreeus (1565), Calvin (1671), Pocock | y 


(1677), Schnurrer (1783), Justi (1799), Hartmann 
(1800). The later writers are Theiner, Hitzig, 
Maurer, Umbreit, Ewald, Keil, Henderson, Pusey, 
Noyes, Cowles. (For the titles of their works 
see AMOS; JOEL; MALACcuHr.) Add to these 
Caspari, Ueber Micha den AMorasthiten wu. seine 
Schrift (1852), and the articles of Nigelsbach in 
Herzog’s Real-Encyk. ix. 517 ff., and of Wunderlich 
in Zeller's Bibl. Worterd. ii. 122. The best in- 
troduction to Micah in the English language is 
that of Dr. Pusey, prefixed to his Commentary. 
Part xiv. of Lange’s Bibelwerk des A. Test., by 
Dr. Paul Wleinert (1868), comprises Obadiah, 
Jonah, Micah, Nahum, and Habakkuk. It con- 
tains a well classified list of the principal com- 
mentators of all periods on all the minor prophets. 
For the Messianic passages in Micah see the writers 
on Christolory (Hengstenberg, Hivernick, Tho- 
luck, Stéhelin, Hofmann, J. Pye Smith). [Mawa- 
cHI.] On the prophet’s personal appearance, and 
the general scope of his predictions, see especially 
Stanley (Lectures on the Jewish Church, ii. 492- 
494). Micah’s ‘last words are those which, cen- 
turies afterwards, were caught up by the aged 
priest, whose song unites the Old and New Testa- 
ments together. ‘Thou wilt perform the truth to 
Jacob, and the mercy to Abraham, which thou 
hast sworn;’ to send forth a second David, the 
mighty child, whose unknown mother is already 
travailing for his birth (Mic. vii. 18-20; Luke i. 72, 
13). 

A certain minuteness characterizes some of 
Micah’s predictions, not always found or to be 
expected in the fulfillment of prophecy. It is he 
who mentioned beforehand the name of the place 
where the Messiah was to be born; and, accord- 
ingly, on Herod’s proposing his question as to this 
point to the Jewish scribes and priests, they were 
“eady at once with the answer that Micah had 
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“that Zion should be .ploughed as a field and 
Jerusalem become heaps;”’ and the traveller at the 
present day sees oxen ploughing and fields o. zrain 
ripening on the slopes of the sacred mount. Of 
the doom of Samaria he said in the glory and 
pride of that city: “I will make Samaria as an heap 
of the field, and as plantings of a vineyard: and 
I will pour ‘dow n the stones thereof into the yal. 
ley, and 1 will discover the foundations thereof”? (i 
G). The site of Samaria has now been ploughed for 
centuries. Its terraces are covered with grain and 
fruit-trees. The stones which belonged to the 
town and walls haye rolled down the sides of the 
hill, or have been cast over the brow of it, and lie 
scattered along the edge of the valley. Yet we 
are not to insist on such circumstantiality (as in 
the last two cases) as essential to the truth of 
prophecy. It is a law of prophetic representation 
that it often avails itself of specific traits and inci- 
deuts as the drapery only of the general occurrence 
or truth contemplated by the sacred writer. What 
is peculiar in the above instances is that the form 
and the reality of the predictions so strikingly 
agree. Many of the popular treatises on prophecy 
(that of Dy. Keith is not exempt from this fault) 
carry this idea of a dvterad fulfillment too far. H. 
2. (Mixa; [Vat. Hya:] JJicha.) A descen- 
dant of Joel the Renbenite [JoeL, 5], and ancestor 
of Beerah, who was prince of his tribe at the time 
of the captivity of the northern kingdom (1 Chr. 
5). 

ἘΠ [In 1 Chr. ville Vat. Mixta; Lee Vat. FA. 
Mexa.] The son of Merib-baal, or Mephibosheth, 
the son of Jonathan (1 Chr. viii. 34, 35, ix. 40, 41). 
Jn 2 Sam. ix. 12 he is called Mica. 

4. (Miya; Vat. Mecxas.] A Kohathite Levite, 
eldest son of Uzziel the brother of Amram, and 
therefore cousin to Moses and Aaron (1 Chr. xxiii. 
20). In Ex. vi. 22 neither Micali nor his brother 
Jesiah, or Isshiah, appears among the sons of Uzziel, 
who are there said to be Mishael, Elzaphan, and 
Zithri. In the A. V. of 1 Chr. xxiv. 24, 25, the 
naines of the two brothers are written MICHAH 
and .ssH1AH, though the Hebrew forms are the 
same as in the preceding chapter. This would 
seem to indicate that ce. xxili., xxiv., were trans- 
lated by different hands. 

5. (Μιχαίας; ΤΥ αἰ. Μειχαιας. 1) The father 
of Abdon, a man of high station in the reign of 
Josiah. In 2 K. xxii. 12 he is called τ Miceratast 
the father of Achbor.”’ Wire. W. 


MICA‘IAH [8 syl.] G(UTIDND [who as Je- 
hovah]: Μιχαίας; [ Vat. Με 1 Mich cas). 
There are seven persons of this name in the O. T. 
besides Micah the Levite, to whom the name is 
twice given in the Hebrew (Judg. xvii. 1, 4); 
Micah and Micaiah meaning the same thing, “ Who 
like Jehovah?” In the A. V. however, with the 
one exception following, the name is given as 
MicirALalt. 

The son of Imlah, a prophet of Samaria, who, 
in the last year of the reign of Ahab, king of 
Israel, predicted his defeat and death, B. c. 897. 
The circumstances were as follows: Three years 
after the great battle with Benhadad, king of Syria, 
in which the extraordinary number of 100,000 
Syrian soldiers is said to have been slain without 
reckoning the 27,000 who, it is asserted, were killed 
by the falling of the wall at Aphek, Ahab proposed 


declared that Bethlehem was to be made memo-| to Jehoshaphat king of Judah that they should 


rable by that event (Matt. i. 3-6). 


He foretold | jointly go up to battle against Ramoth Gilead; 
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which Benhadad was, apparently, bound by treaty 
to restore to Ahab. Jehoshaphat, whose son Jeho- 
ram had married Athaliah, Ahab’s daughter, as- 
sented in cordial words to the proposal; but sug- 
gested that they should first “inquire at the word 
of Jehovah.’’ Accordingly, Ahab assembled 400 
prophets, while, in an open space at the gate of 
the city of Samaria, he and Jehoshaphat sat in 
royal robes to meet and consult them. The proph- 
ets unanimously gave a favorable response; and 
among them, Zedekiah, the son of Chenaanah, 
made horns of iron as a symbol, and announced, 
from Jehovah, that with those horns Ahab would 
push the Syrians till he consumed them. For some 
reason which is unexplained, and can now only be 
conjectured, Jehoshaphat was dissatisfied with the 
answer, and asked if there was no other prophet 
of Jehovah at Samaria. Ahab replied that there 
was yet one — Micaiah, the son of Imlah; but, in 
words which obviously call to mind a passage in 
the /had (i. 106), he added, «I hate him, for he 
does not prophecy good concerning me, but evil.” 
Micaiah was, nevertheless, sent for: and after an 
attempt had in vain been made to tamper with 
him, he first expressed an ironical concurrence with 
the 400 prophets, and then openly foretold the 
defeat of Ahab’s army and the death of Ahab 
himself. And in opposition to the other prophets, 
he said, that he had seen Jehovah sitting on his 
throne, and all the host of Heaven standing by 
Him, on his right hand and on his left: that 
Jehovah said, Who shall persuade Ahab to go up 
and fall at Ramoth Gilead? that a Spirit? came 
forth and said that he would do so; and on being 
asked, Wherewith? he answered, that he would 
go forth and be a lying spirit in the mouth of all 
the prophets. Iiritated by the account of this 
vision, Zedekiah struck Micaiah on the cheek, and 
Ahab ordered Micaiah to be taken to prison, and 
fed on bread and water, till his return to Samaria. 
Ahab then went up with his army to Ramoth 
Gilead; and in the battle which ensued, Benhadad, 
who could not have failed to become acquainted 
with Micaiah’s prophecy, uttered so publicly, which 
had even led to an act of public. personal violence 
on the part of Zedekiah, gave special orders to 
direct the attack against Ahab, individually. Ahab, 
on the other hand, requested Jehoshaphat to wear 
his royal robes, which we know that the king of 
Judah had brought with him to Samaria (1 K. 
xxii. 10); and then he put himself into disgnise 
for the battle; hoping thus, probably, to baffle the 
designs of Benhadad, and the prediction of Mica- 
iah — but he was, nevertheless, struck and mor- 
tally wounded in the combat by a random arrow. 
See 1 K. xxii. 1-35; and 2 Chr. xviii. — the two 
accounts 1 which are nearly word for word the 
same. 

Josephus dwells emphatically on the death of 
Ahab, as showing the utility of prophecy, and the 
impossibility of escaping destiny, even when it is 
revealed beforehand (Ant. viii. 15, § 6). He says 
that it steals on human souls, flattering them with 
cheerful hopes, till it leads them round to the 
point whence it will gain the mastery over them. 
This was a theme familiar to the Greeks in many 


a As the definite article is prefixed in Hebrew, The- 
nius, Bertheau, and Bunsen translate the Spirit, and 
understand a personification of the Spirit of Prophecy. 
But the original words seem to be merely an extreme 
instance of the Hebrews conceiving as definite what 
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tragic tales, and Josephus uses words in unison 
with their ideas. (See Euripides, Hippolyt. 1256, 
and compare Herodot. vii. 17, viii. 77, i. 91.) 
From his interest in the story, Josephus relates 
several details not contained in the Bible, some of 
which are probable, while others are very unlikely; 
but for none of which does he give any authority. 
Thus, he says, Micaiah was already in prison, when 
sent for to prophesy before Ahab and Jehoshaphat, 
and that it was Micaiah who had predicted death 
by a lion to the son of a prophet, under the cir- 
cumstances mentioned in 1 K. xx. 35, 36; and had 
rebuked Ahab after his brilliant victory over the 
Syrians for not putting Benhadad to death. And 
there is no doubt that these facts wonld be not 
only consistent with the narrative in the Bible, but 
would throw additional light upon it; for the 
rebuke of Ahab in his hour of triumph, on account 
of his forbearance, was calculated to excite in him 
the intensest feelings of displeasure and mortifica- 
tion; and it would at once explain Ahab’s hatred 
of Micaiah, if Micaiah was the prophet by whom 
the rebuke was given. And it is not unlikely that 
Ahab in his resentment might have caused Micaiah 
to be thrown into prison, just as the princes of 
Judah, about 300 years later, maltreated Jeremiah 
in the same way (Jer. xxxvil. 15). But some other 
statements of Josephus cannot so readily be re- 
garded as probable. ‘Thus he relates that when 
Ahab disguised himself, he gave his own royal 
robes to be worn by Jehoshaphat, in the battle of 
liamoth Gilead —an act, which would have been 
so unreasonable and cowardly in Ahab, and would 
have shown such singular complaisance in Jehosha- 
phat, that, although supported by the translation 
in the Septuagint, it cannot be received as true. 
The fact that some of the Syrian captains mistook 
Jehoshaphat for Ahab is fully explained by Je- 
hoshaphat’s being the only person, in the army of 
Israel, who wore royal robes. Again, Josephus 
informs us that Zedekiah alleged, as a reason for 
disregarding Micaiah’s prediction, that it was di- 
rectly at variance with the prophecy of Elijah, that 
dogs should lick the blood of Ahab, where dogs 
had licked the blood of Naboth, in the city of 
Samaria: inasmuch as Ramoth Gilead, where, ac- 
cording to Micaiah, Ahab was to meet his doom, 
was distant from Samaria a journey of three days. 
It is unlikely, however, that Zedekiah would have 
founded an argument on Elijah’s insulting proph- 
ecy, even to the meekest of kings who might have 
been the subject of it; but that, in order to prove 
himself in the right as against Micaiah, he should 
have ventured on such an allusion to a person of 
Ahab’s character, is absolutely incredible. 

It only remains to add, that, besides what is 
dwelt on by Josephus, the history of Micaiah offers 
several points of interest, among which the two 
following may be specified: 1st. Micaiah’s vision 
presents what may be regarded as transitional ideas 
of one origin of evil actions. In Exodus, Jeho- 
vah Himself is represented as directly hardening’ 
Pharaoh's heart (vii. 3, 13, xiv. 4, 17, x. 20, 27). 
In the Book of Job, the name of Satan is men- 
tioned; but he is admitted without rebuke, among 
the sons of God, into the presence of Jehovah (Job 


would be indefinite in English. (See Gesen. Gram. § 
107, and 1 K. 111. 24.) The Spirit is conceived as 
definite from its corresponding to the requirements in 
the preceding question of Jehovah. 
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1. 6-12). After the Captivity, the idea of Satan, 
as an independent principle of evil, in direct oppo- 
sition to goodness, becomes fully established (1 
Chr. xxi. 1; and compare Wisd. ii. 24). [SaTAn.] 
Now the ideas presented in the vision of Micaiah 
are different fron: each of these three, and occupy a 
place of their own. They do not go so far as the 
Book of Job — much less so far as the ideas cur- 
rent after the Captivity; but they go farther than 


Exodus. See Ewald, Poet. Biicher, 3ter Theil, 
65. 2dly. The history of Micaiah is an exempli- 


fication in practice, of contradictory predictions 
being made by different prophets. Other striking 
instances occur in the time of Jeremiah (xiv. 13, 
ΠΕ ΣΤΉΝ 15, 16; xxiii. 16, 25, 26). The only 
rule bearing on the judgment to be formed under 
such circumstances seems to have been a negative 
one, which would be mainly useful after the event. 
It is laid down in Deut. xviii. 21, 22, where the 
question is asked, how the children of Israel 1066 
to know the word which Jehovah had not spoken. 
And the solution is, that ‘if the thing follow not, 
nor cone to piss, that is the thing which Jehovah 
has not spoken.’ Dead by 


MI’CHA (83% [who is like God, Fiirst]; 
Mixa; [Vat. Metxa:] Jficha). 1. The son of 
Mephibosheth (2 Sam. ix. 12); elsewhere (1 Chr. 
ix. 40) called Mican. 

2. [Vat. FA.! omits.] A Levite, or family of 
Levites, who signed the covenant with Nehemiah 
(ch. x. 11). 

3. ([Neh. xi. 17, Vat. FA. Maya; 22, Vat. 
FA.3 Meixa, FA} Αμειχα.}) The tuther of Mat- 
taniah, a Gershonite Levite and descendant of 
Asaph (Neh. xi. 17, 22). He is elsewhere called 
Mican (1 Chr. ix. 15) and Mrcnmaran (Neli. xii. 
35). 

4. (Mixa; [ Vat. Sin. Meixa;] Alex. Χειμα: 
Micha.) A Simeonite, father of Ozias, one of the 
three governors of the city of Bethulia in the time 
of Judith (Jud. vi. 15). His name is remarkable 
as being connected with one of the few specific 
allusions to the ten tribes after the Captivity. 

MYVCHAEL ONa9 [as above]: [Vat. 
Μειχαηλ:}] Michaél). 1. Μιχαήλ; an Asherite, 
father of Sethur, one of the twelve spies (Num. 
xii. 13). 

2. [Μιχαήλ.}] The son of Abihail, one of the 
Gadites who settled in the land of Bashan (1 Chr. 
v. 13). 

3. [Vat. Me:xyana.] Another Gadite, ancestor 
of Abihail (1 Chr. v. 1+). 

4. [Vat. Μειχαηλ.} A Gershonite Levite, an- 
cestor of Asaph (1 Chr. vi. 40). . 

5. [Vat. Μειχαηλ.] One of the five sons of 
Izrahiah of the tribe of [ssachar, “all of them 
chiefs,’ who with their “ troops of the battle-host”’ 
mustered to the number of 36,000 in the days of 
David (1 Chr. vii. 3). 

6. [Vat. Me:zyanA.] A Benjamite of the sons 
of Beriah (1 Chr. viii. 16). 

7. [Vat. Me:xand.] One of the captains of 
the “thousands ’”’ of Manasseh who joined the for- 
tunes of David at Ziklag (1 Chr. xii. 20). 

8. [Vat. Μεισαηλ.] The father, or ancestor 
of Omri, chief of the tribe of Issachar in the reign 


@ From unwillingness to acknowledge a reference 
to a mere Jewish tradition (in spite of vv. 14, 15), some 
have supposed St. Jude’s reference to be to Zech. iii. 
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of David (1 Chr. xxvii. 18); possibly the same as 
No. 5. 

9. [ Vat. Μεισαηλ, Alex. Μισαηλ.) One of 
the sons of Jehoshaphat who were murdered by 
their elder brother Jehoram (2 Chr. xxi. 2, +). 

10. [In Ezr., Vat. Μειχαηλ, Alex. Μαχαηλ: 
in 1 Esdr., Mixanaos, Vat. Μειχαηλος: Michaél, 
Michelus.| The father or ancestor of Zebadiah ot 
the sons of Shephatiah who returned with Ezra 
(τ. viii. 8; 1 Esdr. viii. 34). Δ. 

11. “Qne,’’ or “the first of the chief princes 
or archangels (Dan. x. 18; comp. 6 ἀρχάγγελος 
in Jude 9), described in Dan. x. 21 as the “prince” 
of Israel, and in xii. 1 as “the great prince which 
standeth ’’ in time of conflict “for the children of 
thy people.’ All these passages in the Ὁ. T. 
belong to that late period of its Revelation when, 
to the general declaration of the angelic office, was 
added the division of that office into parts, and the 
assignment of them to individual angels. [See 
ANGELS, vol. i. p. 97 @.] This assignment served, 
not only to give that vividness to man’s faith in 
God’s supernatural agents, which was so much 
needed at a time of captivity, during the abeyance 
of his local manifestations and regular agencies, 
but also to mark the finite and ministerial nature 
of the angels, lest they should be worshipped in 
themselves. Accordingly, as Gabriel represents the 
ministration of the angels towards man, so Michael 
is the type and leader of their strife, in God’s 
name and his strength, against the power of Satan. 
In the O. T. therefore he is the guardian of the 
Jewish people in their antagonism to godless power 
and heathenism. In the N. T. (see Rev. xii. 7) he 
fights in heaven against the dragon — “that old 
serpent called the Devil and Satan, which deceiveth 
the whole world:” and so takes part in that strug- 
gle, which is the work of the Church on earth. 
The nature and method of his war against Satan 
are not explained, because the knowledge would he 
unnecessary and perhaps impossible to us: the fact 
itself is revealed rarely, and with that mysterious 
vagueness which hangs over all angelic ministra- 
tion, but yet with plainness and certainty. 

There remains still one passage (Jude 9; comp. 
2 Pet. ii. 11) in which we are told that ἐς Michael 
the archangel, when, contending with the Devil, he 
disputed about the body of Moses, durst not bring 
against hima railing accusation, but said, The 
Lord rebuke thee.’’ ‘The allusion seems to be to a 
Jewish legend attached to Deut. xxxiv. 6. The 
Targum of Jonathan attributes the burial of Moses 
to the hands of the angels of God, and particularly 
of the archangel Michael, as the guardian of Israel. 
Later traditions (see Gicumen. 22 Jud. cap. i.) set 
forth how Satan disputed the burial, claiming for 
himself the dead body because of the blood of the 
Egyptian (Ix. it. 12) which was on Moses’ hands. 
The reply of Michael is evidently taken from Zech. 
ili. 1, where, on Satan’s ‘resisting ’’ Joshua the 
high-priest, because of the filthy garments of his 
iniquity, Jehovah, or ‘the angel of Jehovah ’’ (see 
vol. i. p. 95 ὁ), said unto Satan, “ Jehovah rebuke 
thee, O Satan! Is not this a brand plucked from 
the fire?’’ The spirit of the answer is the refer- 
ence to God's mercy alone for our justification, and 
the leaving of all venveance and rebuke to lim; 
and in this spirit it is quoted by the Apostle. 


1, and explained the “body of Moses” to be the 
Jewish, as the “body of Christ’? is the Christian, 
Church. The whole explanation is forced; but the 
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The Rabbinical traditions about Michael are very. 
numerous. They oppose him constantly to Sam- 
mael, the accuscr and enemy of Israel, as disputing 
for the sow! of Moses; as bringing the ram the sub- 
stitute for Isaac, which Sammael sought to keep 
back, οἷο. ete.: they give him the title of the 
ἐς oreat high-priest in heaven,’ as well as that of 
the “ great prince and conqueror; ’’ and finally lay 
it down that “wherever Michael is said to have 
appeared, there the glory of the Shechinah is in- 
tended.’’ It is clear that the sounder among them, 
in making such use of the name, intended to per- 
sonify the Divine Power, and typify the Messiah 
(see Schoettgen, Hor. Hebr. i. 1079, 1119, 11. 8, 
15, ed. Dresd. 1742). But these traditions, as 
usual, are erected on very slender Scriptural foun- 
dation. A. ἢ. 


MI’CHAH (79 [as ahove]: Μιχά; [Vat. 
Me:xa:] Micha), eldest son of Uzziel, the son of 
Kohath (1 Chr. xxiv. 24, 25), elsewhere (1 Chr. 
xxili. 20) called ΔΠΟΛΗ. 


MICHA‘IAH [8 syl.] (PID [who as Je- 
hovah]: Μιχαίας: [ Vat. Metxaas:] VJicha). The 
name is identical with that elsewhere rendered 
Micaiah. 1. The father of Achbor, a man of high 
rank in the reign of Josiah (2 K. xxii. 12). He 
is the same as Mrcau the father of Abdon (2 Chr. 
RXK1V. 20). 

2. (Μιχαία; Alex. Miyata; [Vat. FA. Μει- 

aia:] Wichaia.) The son of Zaccur, a descendant 
of Asaph (Neh. xii. 385). He is the same as Micali 
the son of Zichri (1 Chr. ix. 15) and Micua the 
son of Zabdi (Neh. xi. 17). 

3. (Omitted in Vat. MS. [also Rom. Alex. 
FA.1]; Alex. [rather, FA.3] Μιχαΐας: Afichen ) 
One of the priests who blew the trumpets at the 
dedication of the wall of Jerusalem by Nehemiah 
(Neh. xii. 41). 

4. GMD Qo : Μααχά [who lke Jehovah]: 
Michaia.) The daughter of Uriel of Gibeah, wife 
of Rehoboam, and mother of Abijah king of Judah 
(2 Chr. xiii. 2). She is elsewhere called “ Maachah 
the daughter of Abishalom ’’ (1 K. xv. 2), or ‘* Ab- 
salom ” (2 Chr. xi. 20), being, in all probability, 
his granddaughter, and daughter of Tamar accord- 
ing to Josephus. [MAaAcuHAn, 3.7 The reading 
ες Maachah ’’ is probably the true one, and is sup- 
ported by the LXA.X. and Peshito-Syriac. 

5. (Μιχαία: [ Vat. Μειχαια:!] Michea.) One 
of the princes of Jehoshaphat whom he sent with 
certain priests and Levites to teach the law of Je- 
hovah in the cities of Judah (2 Chr. xvii. 7). 

NWA. ὃν. 


6. ΟΞ [as ubove]: Μιχαίας; [Vat. Μει- 
χαιας :| FA, Mixeas: AMicheas.) The son of 
Gemariah. 
After Baruch had read, in public, prophecies of 
Jeremiah announcing imminent calamities, Micha- 
iah went and declared them to all the princes 
assembled in king Zedekiah’s house; and the princes 


analogy on which the last part is based is absolutely 
unwarrantable ; and the very attempt to draw it shows 
a forgetfulness of the true meaning of that communion 
with Christ, which is implied by the latter expres- 
ion. 

a Perhaps nothing in the whole Bible gives so eom- 
plete an example of the gap which exists between 
Eastern and Western ideas, as the manner in whieh 
the tale of these uncireumeised enemies of Israel was 


He is only mentioned on one occasion. | 
ordered for the morning; but before the morning 
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forthwith sent for Baruch to read the prophecies 
to them (Jer. xxxvi. 11-14). Michatah was the 
third in descent of a princely family, whose names 
are recorded in connection with important religious 
transactions. His grandfather Shaphan was the 
scribe, or secretary of king Josiah, to whom Hilkiah 
the high priest first delivered the hook of the law 
which he said he had found in the Honse of Je- 
hovah — Shaphan first perusing the book himself, 
and then reading it aloud to the youthful king 
(2 K. xxii. 10). And it was from his father 
Gemariah’s chamber in the Temple, that Baruch 
read the prophecies of Jeremiah, in the ears of all 
the people. Moreover, Gemariah was one of the 
three who made intercession to king Zedekiah, al- 
though in vain, that he would not burn the roll 
containing Jeremiah'’s prophecies. eee’. 

MYVCHAL (O° [who like God]: Μελχόλ; 
[2 Sam. xxi. 8, Rom. Vat. μιχόλ:] Joseph. Μι- 
xara: Michol), the younger of Saul’s two daughters 
(1 Sam. xiv. 49). The king had proposed to be- 
stow on David his’ eldest daughter MERAB; but 
before the marriage could be arranged an unex- 
pected turn was given to the matter by the behavior 
of Michal, who fell violently in love with the young 
hero. ‘The marriage with her elder sister was at 
once put aside. Saul eagerly caught at the op- 
portunity which the change afforded him of exposing 
his rival to the risk of death. The price fixed on 
Michal’s hand was no less than the slaughter of 
a hundred Philistines.¢ For these the usual 
dowry” by which, according to the custom of the 
Fast, from the time of Jacob down to the present 
day. the father is paid for his daughter, was relin- 
quished. David bya hrilliant feat doubled the tale 
of victims, and Michal became his wife. What her 
age was we do not know — her husband cannot 
have been more than sixteen. 

It was not long before the strength of her affec- 
tion was put to the proof. They seem to have been 
living at Gibeah, then the head-quarters of the 
king and the army. After one of Saul’s attacks 
of frenzy, in which David had barely escaped being 
transfixed by the king’s great spear, Michal learned 
that the house was being watched by the myrmidons 
of Saul, and that it was intended on the next 
morning to attack her husband as he left his door 
(xix. 11). That the intention was real was evident. 
from the behavior of the king’s soldiers, who 
paraded round and round the town, and “ return- 
ing’? to the house “in the evening,”’ with loud 
cries, more like the yells of the savage dogs of the 
East than the utterances of human beings, ‘ helehed 
out’? curses and lies against the young warrior who 
had so lately shamed them all (Ps. lix.? 3, 6, 7, 
12). Michal seems to have known too well the 
vacillating and ferocious disposition of her father 
when in these demoniacal moods. The attack was 


arrives the king will probably have changed his 
mind and hastened his stroke. So, like a trye, 
soldier’s wife, she meets stratagem: by stratagem. 


to be counted. Josephus softens it by suhstituting 
heads for foreskins, but it is obvious that heads would 
not have answered the same purpose. The LXX., who 
often alter obnoxious expressions, adhere to the He- 
brew text. 

b This Psalm, by its title in the Hebrew, LXX., 
Vulgate, and Targum, is referred to the event in ques- 
tion, a view strenuously supported by Hengstenberg. 
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She first provided for David's safety by lowering | David's 
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honsehold, how she received or was received 


him out of the window: to gain time for him to! by Abigail and Ahinoam, we are not told; but it is 


reach the residence of Samuel she next dressed up 
the bed as if still occupied by him: the teraphim. 
or household god, was Jaid in the bed, its head 
enveloped, like that of a sleeper, in the usual net “ 
of goat’s hair for protection from gnats, the rest 
of the figure eee with the wide deged or plaid. 
[Davip, vol. i. p. 567 a.] It happened as she 
had feared ; τῇ could not delay his vengeance till 
David appeared ont of doors, but sent ‘his people 
into the house. The reply of Michal is that her 
husband is ill and cannot be disturbed. At last 
Saul will be baulked no longer: his messengers 
force their way into the inmost apartment and there 
discover the deception which has been played off 
upon them with such success. Saul’s rage may 
be imagined: his fury was such that Michal was 
obliged to fabricate a story of David's having at- 
tempted to kill her. 


This was the last time she saw her husband for 
many years; and when the rupture between Saul 
and David had become open and incurable, Michal 
was married to another man, Phalti or Phaltiel of 
Galim (1 Sam. xxv. 44; 2 Sam. iii. 15), a village 
probably not far from Gibeah. After the death of 
her father and brothers at Gilboa, Michal and her 
new husband appear to have betaken themselves 
with the rest of the family of San) to the eastern 
side of the Jordan. If the old Jewish tradition 
inserted by the Targum in 2 Sam. xxi. may be 
followed, she was occupied in bringing up the sons 
of her sister Merab and Adriel of Meholah. At 
any rate, it is on the road leading up from the 
Jordan Valley to the Mount of Olives that we first 
encounter her with her husband — Michal under 
the joint escort of David's messengers and Abner's 
twenty men, ez voute to David at Hebron, the sub- 
missive Phaltiel behind, bewailing the wife thus 
torn from him. It was at least fourteen years since 
David and she had parted at Gibeah, since she had 
watched him disappear down the cord into the 
darkness and had perilled her own life for his 
against the rage of her insane father. That David's 
love for his absent wife had undergone no change 
in the interval seems certain from the eagerness 
with which he reclaims her as soon as the oppor- 
tunity is afforded him. Important as it was to him 
to make an alliance with Ishbosheth and the great 
tribe of Benjamin, and much as he respected Abner, 
he will not listen for a moment to any overtures 
till his wife is restored. Every circumstance is 
fresh in his memory. “1 will not see thy face 
except thou first bring Saul’s daughter . . . . my 
wife Michal whom 1 espouset to me for a hundred 
foreskins of the Philistines”? (2 Sam. iii. 13, 14). 
The meeting took place at Hebron. How Michal 
comported herself in the altered circumstances of 


aDsyy WaD. This is Ewald’s explanation 
of a term which has puzzled all other commentators 
(Gesch. iii. 101). For 9, the LXX. seem to have 


read TDD, a liver; since they state that Michal 


τ put the liver of a goat at David’s head.” for an 
ingenious suggestion founded on this, see Macc, vol. 
ii. p. 1745 a. 

6 No doubt a similar procession to that allnded to 
in Ps. }xviii. 25. where it will be observed that the 
words interpolated by our translators —‘* among then 
were the damsels’’— alter the sense. The presence 
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plain from the subsequent occurrences that some- 
thing had happened to alter the relations of herself 
and David. They were 10 longer what they had 
been to each other. The alienation was probably 
mutual. On her side must have been the recol- 
lection of the long contests which had taken place 
in the interval between her father and David; the 
strong anti-Saulite and anti-Benjamite feeling prev- 
alent in the camp at Hebron, where every word 
she heard must have contained some distasteful 
allusion, and where at every tur she must have en- 
countered men like Abiathar the priest, or Ismaiah 
the Gibeonite (1 Chr. xii. 4; comp. 2 Sam. xxi. 2), 
who had lost the whoie or the greater part of their 
relatives in some sudden burst of her father’s fury. 
Add to this the connection between her husband 
aud the Philistines who had killed her father and 


“brothers; and, more than all perhaps, the inevitable 


difference between the boy-husband of her recol- 
lections and the matured and occupied warrior who 
now received her. The whole must have come upon 
her as a strong contrast to tne affectionate husband 
whose tears had followed her tlong the road over 
Olivet [2 Sam. iii. 16], and to the home over which 
we cannot doubt she ruled supreme. On the side 
of David it is natural to put her advanced years, 
in a climate where women are old at thirty, and 
probably a petulant and jealous temper inherited 
from her father, one outburst of which certainly 
produced the rupture between them which closes 
our knowledge of Michal. 


It was the day of David's greatest triumph, when 
he brought the Ark of Jehovah from its temporary 
resting-place to its home in the newly-acquired city. 
It was a triumph in every respect peculiarly his 
own. ‘The procession consisted of priests, Levites, 
the captains of the host, the elders of the nation; 
and conspicuous in front, “in the midst of the 
damsels playing on the timbrels,’”’ > was the king 
dancing and leaping. Michal watched this proces- 
sion approach from the window of her apartments 
in the royal harem; the motions of her husband ¢ 
shocked her as undignified and indecent — “ she 
despised him in her heart.’ It would have been 
well if her contempt had rested there; but it was 
not in her nature to conceal it, and when, after the 
exertions of the long day were over, the last burnt- 
offering and the last peace-oftering offered, the last 
portion distributed to the crowd of worshippers, 
the king entered his house to bless his family, he 
was received by his wife not with the congratula- 
tions which he had a right to expect and which 
would have been so erateful to him, but with’ a 
bitter taunt which showed how incapable she was 
of appreciating either her husband’s temper or the 
service in which he had been engaged. David's 


of the women as stated above is implied in the words 
of Michal in 2 Sam. vi. 20, when compared with the 
statement of Ps. ]xvili. 

ec It seems from the words of Michal (vi. 20), which 
must be taken in their literal sense, coupled with the 
statement of 1 Chr. xv. 27, that David was clad in 
nothing but the ephod of thin linen. So it is under- 
stood by Procopius of Gaza (in 1 Chr. xyv.)! The ephod 
seems to have been a kind of tippet which went over 
the shoulders (éxwis), and cannot have afforded much 
protection to the person, especially of a man in violent 
action. 
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retort was a tremendons one, conveyed in words 
which once spoken could never be recalled. It 
gathered up all the differences between them which 
made sympathy no longer possible, and we do not 
need the assurance of the sacred writer that + Michal 
had no child unto the day of her death,’’ to feel 
quite certain that all intercourse between her and 
David must have ceased from that date. Josephus 
(Ant. vii. 4, § 3) intimates that she returned to 
Phaltiel, but of this there is no mention in_ the 
records of the Bible; and, however much we may 
hesitate at doubting a writer so accurate as Josephus 
when his own interests are not concerned, yet it 
would be difficult to reconcile such a thing with 
the known ideas of the Jews as to women who 
had once shared the king's bed.e See Rizpatt, 
ABISHAG, ADONIJAI. 

Ler name appears but once again (2 Sani. xxi. 8) 
as the bringer-up, or more accurately the mother, 
of five of the grandchildren of Saul who were sacri- 
ficed to Jehovah by the Gibeonites on the hill of 
Gibeah. But it is probably more correct to sub- 
stitute Merab for Michal in this place, for which 
see p. 1892. α. 


MICHE’AS (Micheas), the prophet Micah 
the Morasthite (2 Esdr. i. 39). 


MICH’MAS (Ὁ 9 Ὁ: [in Ezr. .] Μαχμάς: 


Alex. Χαμμας: fin Neh., Μαχεμάς :] Jfachmas), 
a variation, probably a later form, of the name 
Micumasit (Ezr. ii. 27; Neh. fi 91). In the 
parallel passage of 1 Esdras it is given as MACALON. 
See the following article. G. 


MICH’MASH (war [something hidden, 


treasure, Ges.; pluce of Chemosh, ὙΠ 11: Μαχ- 
pas; [Vat. in 1 Sam. xiii. 11, 22, 23, xiv. 81, 
Μαχεμας:] Machmas), a town which is known to 
us almost solely by its connection with the Philis- 
tine war of Saul and Jonathan (1 Sam. xiii., xiv.). 
{t has been identified with great probability ina 
village which still bears the name of Afikhmas, and 
stands at about 7 miles north of Jerusalem, on the 
northern edge of the great JWady Suweinit — in 
some Maps W. Fuvar — which forms the main 
pass of communication between the central high- 
lands on which the village stands, and the Jordan 
valley at Jericho. I:mmediately facing Mukhimas, 
on the opposite side of the ravine, is the modern 
representative of Geba; and behind this again are 
Ramah and Gibeah — all memorable names in the 
long struggle which has immortalized Michmash. 
3ethel is about 4 miles to the north of Michmash, 
and the interval is filled up by the heights of Burka, 
Dety Diwan, Tell el-Hajar, ete., which appear to 
have constituted the “ Mount Bethel” of the nar- 


a The Jewish tradition, preserved in the Targum on 
Ruth iii. 8, states that Phaltiel had from the first acted 
in accordance with the idea alluded to in the text. He 
is placed in the same rank with Joseph, and is com- 
memorated as * Phaltiel, son of Laish, the pious 


(STON, the word used for the Puritans of the New 
Testament times), who placed a sword between himself 
and Michal, Saul’s daughter, lest he should go in unto 
her.”’ [ASSIDEANS.] 

b The change of wy into D is frequent in the 
later Hebrew (see Ges. Thes. 991 δ). 


ec The Hebrew word ah or 233, means both 


an officer and a garrison (Ges. Thes. 903). It is ren- 
derel in the A. V. by the former in 1 K. iv. 19, and 
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rative (xili. 2). So much is necessary to make the 
notices of Michmash contained in the Bible intel- 
ligible. 


The place was thus situatcd in the very middle 
of the tribe of Benjamin. If the name be, as some 
scholars assert (lFiirst, /andicb. 600 ὦ, 732 ὁ). com- 
pounded from that of Chemosh, the Moabite deity, 
it is not improbably a relic of some incursion or 
invasion of the Moabites, just as Chephar ~haam- 
monai, in this very neighborhood, is of the Am- 
monites. But though in the heart of Benjamin, 
it is not named in the list of the towns of that 
tribe (comp. Josh. xviii.), hut first appears as one 
of the chief points of Saul's position at the out- 
break of the war. He was ocenpying the range of 
heights just mentioned, one end of his line resting 
on Bethel, the other εὖ Michmash (1 Sam. xiii. 9). 
In Geba, close to him, but separated by the wide 
and intricate valley, the Philistines had a garrison, 
with a chief¢ officer. The taking of the garrison 
or the killing of the officer by Saul’ s son Jonathan 
was the first move. The next was for the Philis- 
tines to swarm up from their sea-side plain in such 
numbers, that no alternative was left for Saul but 
to retire down the wady to Gilgal, near Jericho, 
that from that ancient sanctuary he might collect 
and reassure the Israelites. Miclimash was then 
oceupied by the Philistines, and was their furthest 
post to the East.¢ But it was destined to witness 
their sudden overthrow. While he was in Geba, 
and his father in Michmash, Jonathan must have 
crossed the intervening valley too often not to know 
it thoroughly; and the intricate paths which render 
it impossible for a stranger to find his way through 
the mounds and hummocks which crowd the bottom 
of the ravine — with these he was so familiar — the 
“passages” here, the ‘“‘ sharp rocks ’’ there — as to 
be able to traverse them even in the dark. It was 
just as the day dawned (Joseph. Ant. vi. 6, § 2) 
that the watchers in the garrison at Michmash 
descried the two Hebrews clambering up the steeps 
beneath. We learn from the details furnished by 
Josephus, who must have had an opportunity of 
examining the spot when he passed it with Titus 
on their way to the siege of Jerusalem (see B. J. 
v. 2, § 1), that the part of Michmash in which the 
Philistines had established themselves consisted of 
three summits, surrounded by a line of rocks like 
a natural entrenchment, and ending in a long and 
sharp precipice believed to be impregnable. Tiuding 
himself observed from above, and taking the invita- 
tion as an omen in his favor, Jonathan turned from 
the course which he was at first pursuing, and 
crept up in the direction of the point reputed im- 
pregnable. And it was there, according to Jose- 


by the latter in the passage in question. Ewald 
(Gesch. iii. 41) affirms unhesitatingly that the former 
is correct ; but not so Michaelis, Zunz, and De Wette, 
in their translations, or Gesenius as ubove. The Eng- 
lish word τ post” embraces some of the significations 
of Netsib. 

d See xiv. 81, where Miechmash is named as the 
point on the east at which the slaughter began, and 
Ajalon, on the west, that at which it terminated. Un- 
like the Canaanites (Josh. x.), who probably made off 
in the direction of Phoenicia, and therefore chose the 
upper road by the two Beth-horons, the Philistines 
when they reached Gibeon took the left hand and 
lower road, by the Wady Suleiman — where Yao still 
exists — the most direct access to their own maritime 
plain. 
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puus, 
entrance to the camp (Joseph. Ant. vi. 6, § 2). 
(GiBeAn, vol. ii. p. 915; JONATHAN. ] 
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that he and his armor-bearer made their! in both cases: Machmethath), a place which formed 


one of the landmarks of the boundary of the ter- 
ritories of Ephraim and Manasseh on the western 


Unless MAKAZ be Michmash — an identification side of Jordan. (1.) It lay « facing 25 Dy) 


for which we have only the authority of the LAX. 
— we hear nothing of the place from this time till 
the invasion of Judah by Sennacherib in the reign 
of Hezekiah, when it is mentioned by Isaiah (x. 28). 
He is advancing by the northern road, and has 
passed Ai and Migron. At Michmash, on the 
further side of the almost impassable ravine, the 
heavy baggage (A. V. “ carriages,’ see vol. 1. p- 
392 a) is deposited, but the great king himself 
erosses the pass, and takes np his quarters for the 
night at Geba. All this is in exact accordance with 
the indications of the narrative of 1 Samuel, and 
with the present localities. 

After the Captivity, the men of the place re- 
turned, 122 in number (Izr. ii. 27; Neh. vii. 315 
in both these the name is slightly altered to Mrcit- 
MAS), and reoccupied their former home (Neh. 
χὶ. 91). 

At a later date it became the residence of Jona- 
than Maceabeeus, and the seat of his government 
(1 Mace. ix. 73, “Machmas;”’ Joseph. Ant. xiil. 
1, § 6). In the time of Eusebius and Jerome 
( Onomasticon, εἰ Machmas”’) it was ‘a very large 
village retaining its ancient name, and lying near 
Ramah in the district of lia (Jerusalem), at 9 
miles distance therefrom.” 

Later still it was famed for the excellence of its 
corn. See the quotation from the Mishna (Jfena- 
choth) in Reland (Palestina, p. 897), and Schwarz 
(p. 131). Whether this excellence is still maintained 
We do not know. There is a good deal of cultivation 
in aud amongst groves of old olives in the broad 
shallow wady whicli slopes down to the north and 
east of the village; but J/ukhmas itself is a very 
poor place, and the country close to it has truly 
‘a most forbidding aspect.’’ ‘Huge gray rocks 
raise up their bald crowns, completely hiding every 
patch of soil, and the gray huts of the village, and 
the gray ruins that encompass them can hardly be 
distinguished from the rocks themselves.” ‘There 
are considerable remains of massive foundations, 
columns, cisterns, etc., testifying to former pros- 
perity, greater than that of either Anathoth or 
Geba (Vorter, iandbk. 215, 216). 

Immediately below the village, the great wady 
spreads out to a considerable width — perhaps half 
a mile; and its bed is broken up into an intricate 
mass of hummocks and mounds, some two of which, 
before the torrents of 3,000 winters had reduced and 
rounded their forms, were probably the two “ teeth 
of cliff’? —the Bozez and Seneh of Jonathan’s ad- 
venture. Night opposite is Jega, on a curiously 
terraced hill. To the left the wady contracts again, 
and shows a narrow black gorge of almost vertical 
limestone rocks pierced with mysterious caverns 
and fissures, the resort, so the writer was assured, 
of hyenas, poreupines, and eagles. In the wet 
season the stream is said to be often deeper than 
a man’s neck, very strong, and of a bright yellow 
color. 

In the Middle Ages e/-Gireh was believed to be 
Michmash (see Maundrell, March 25; and the 
copious details in Quaresmius, /lueidatio, it. 786, 
787). But el/-Bireh is now ascertained on good 
grounds to be identical with BEcrorn. G. 


MICH’METHAH (A227, ὃ. 6. the 
Miemethath: Ἰκασμών, Δηλανάθ; Alex. Μαχθωθ, 


Shechem;’’ it also was the next place on the 
boundary west of Asitun¢ (Josh. xvii. 7), if indeed 
the two are not one and the same place — ham- 
Miemethath a distinguishing aftix to the commoner 
namie of Asher. The latter view is taken by Reland 
(Pakestina, p. 596) —no mean authority — and also 
by Schwarz (p. 147), but it is not supported by the 
Masoretic accents of the passage. ‘The former is 
that of the Targum of Jonathan, as well as our 
own A. V. Whichever may ultimately be found 
correct, the position of the place must be some- 
where on the east of and not far distant from 
Shechem. But then (2.) this appears quite incon- 
sistent with the mention of the same name im the 
specification of a former boundary (Josh. xvi. 6). 
Here the whole description seems to relate to the 
boundary between Benjamin and Ephraim (i. e. 
[phraim’s southern boundary), and Michmethath 
follows Beth-horon the upper, and is stated to he on 
its west or seaward side. 
least. 20 miles, as the crow flies. from: Shechem, and 
more than 30 from Asher. ‘The only escape from 
such hopeless contradictions is the belief that the 
statements of chap. xvi. have suffered very great 
mutilation, and that a gap exists between verses 
5 and 6, which if supplied would give the land- 
marks which connected the two remote points of 
Beth-horon and Michmethath. ‘The place has not 
been met with nor the name discovered by travel- 
lers, ancient or modern. G. 


MICH’RI (Ὁ [perh. purchased, valuable, 
Ges.|/: Maxip ; [ Vat. Maxeip;] Alex. Moxope’ 
Jfochori). Ancestor of Elah, one of the heads of 
the fathers of Benjamin (1 Chr. ix. 8) after the 
Captivity. 


MICH’TAM (ὩΙΏΘῸ : στηλογραφία: tituli 
inscriptio). This word occurs in the titles of six 
Psalms (xvi., lvi-Ix.), all of which are ascribed to 
David. ‘The marginal reading of our A. V. is “ @ 
golden psalm,” while in the Geneva version it is 
described as “a certain tune.”’ From the position 
which it occupies in the title, compared with that 
of Mizmor (A. V. “ Psalm,’ Ps. iv.-vi., ete.), 
Maschil (Ps. xxxii., ete.), and Shiggaion (Ps. vii.), 
the first of which certainly denotes a song with an 
instrumental accompaniment (as distinguished from 
shir, a song for the voice alone), we may infer that 
michtam is a term applied to these psalms to de- 
note their musical character, but beyond this every- 
thing is obscure. The very etymology of the word 
is uncertain. 1. Kimchi and Aben Ezra, among 


Rabbinical writers, trace it to the root ΓΞ, 


cadtham, as it appears in ΘΚ, cethem, which is 
rendered in the A. V. “gold”? (Job xxviii. 16), 
‘pure gold” (Job xxviii. 19), “fine gold’? (Job 
xxxi. 24); because the psalm was to David precious 
as fine gold. They have been followed by the 
translators in the margin of our version, and the 
Michtan Psalms have been compared with the 
«( Golden Sayings ” of Pythagoras and the Proverbs 
of Ali. Others have thought the epithet ‘ golden ”’ 
was apphed to these psalms, because they were 


α΄ For the situation of the town of ASHER see note 
to MANASSEH, vol. ii. p. 1170. 


Now Beth-horon is at . 
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written in letters of gold and suspended in the 
Sanctuary or elsewhere, like the Jfoullakat, or sus- 
pended poems of Mecca, which were called Jfod- 
hahabdt, or “ golden,” because they were written 
in gold characters upon Egyptian lmen. There is, 
however, no trace among the Hebrews of a practice 
analogous to this. Another interpretation, based 
upon the same etymology of the word, is given to 
AMichtam by an unknown writer quoted by Jarchi 
(Ps. xvi. 1). According to this, it signifies [Ὁ 6) 
crown,” because David asked God for his protec- 
tion, ane He was as a crown to him (Ps. ν. 12). 


2. In Syriac the root in conj. Pael, RAS, 


cathem, signifies ‘ to stain,’’ hence “to defile,” the 
primary meaning in Peal being probably « to spot, 
mark with spots,’ whence the substantive is in 
conimon use in Rabbinical Hebrew in the sense of 
‘*spot’’ or “ mark’? (comp. Kimehi, on dim. i. 1). 
In cus sense the Niphal participle occurs in Jer. 
li. 22, “thine iniquity is spotted before me,’ which 
makes the parallelisin more striking than the 
‘marked’ of our A.V. From this etymology the 
meanings have been given to Jichtan of a noted 
song”? (Junius and Tremellius, insignis), or a song 
which was graven or carved upon stone, a monu- 
mental inscription; the latter of which has the 
inerit of antiquity in its favor, being supported by 
the renderings of the LXX., Theodotion, the 
Chaldee Targum, and the Vulgate. (See Michaelis, 
Suppl. ad Lex. Heb. No, 1242.) There is nothing 
in the character of the psalms so designated to 
render the title appropriate; had the Hebrews been 
acquainted with musical notes, it would be as reason- 
able to compare the word J/itchtam with the old 
English “ prick-song,’’@ a song pricked or noted. 
In the utter darkness which envelopes it, any con- 
jecture is worthy of consideration; many are value- 
less as involving the transference to one language 
of the metaphors of another. 


Pn all 


Ὁ, catama, * to 


conceal, repress,”’ is also resorted to for the explana- 
tion of MWichtam, which was a title given to certain 
psalms, according to Hezel, because they were 
written while David was in concealment. This, 
however, could not be appropriate to Ps. lviii., 1x. 
From the same root Hengstenberg attributes to 
them a didden, mystical import, and renders Mich- 
tam by Gehkeimmniss, which he explains as “ ein Lied 
tiefen Sinnes.”? Apparently referring the word to 
the same origin, Ewald (Jahr. viii. p. 68) suggests 
that it may designate a song accompanied by “bass 
instruments, like « the cy mbuls of trumpet-sound ”’ 

OL gs. clad, ‘which wouid be adapted to the plaintive 
character of Is. xvi. and others of the series to 
which it is applied. The same mournful tone is 
also believed to be indicated in Afiehtam as derived 


an a 


3. The corresponding Arab. 


from a root analogous to the Arab. , cathama, 


which in conj. vii. signifies “to be sad,” in which 
ease it would denote * an elegy.”’ 
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4. But the explanation which is most approved 
by Rosenmiiller and Gesenius is that which finds 


in Michtam the equivalent of 22%, mietab; a 
word which occurs in Is. ἘΠ 9 (A. V. “writ- 
ing’), and which is believed by Capellus (Crt. 
Sacr. iv. 2, $11) to have been the reading followed 
by the LAX. and Targum. Gesenius supports his 


decision by instances of similar interchanges of 2 


and % in roots of cognate meaning. In aecord- 
ance With this De Wette renders Schrift.’ 

5. Vor the sake of completeness another theory 
may be noticed, which is quite untenable in itself, 
but is curious as being maintained in the versions 
of Aquila® and Symmachus,¢ and of Jerome ὦ 
according to the Hebrew, and was derived from 
the Rabbinical interpreters. According to these, 


DID is an enigmatic word equivalent to ΠῚ 


Onn, ‘humble and perfect,” epithets applied to 
Dav ᾿ himself. 

It is evident from what has been said, that noth- 
ing has been really done to throw light upon the 
meaning of this obscure word, and there seems little 
likelihood that the difficulty will be cleared away. 
Beyond the general probability that it is a musi- 
eal term, the origin of which is uncertain and the 
appheation lost, nothing is known. The subject 
will be found discussed in Rosenmiiller’s Scholia 
(Psalm. vol. i. explic. titul. xlii.-xlvi.), and by Hup- 
feld (Die Psalmen, i. 308-311), who has collected all 
the evidence bearing upon it, and adheres to the 
rendering Aleinod (jewel, treasure), which Luther 
also gives, and which is adopted by Hitzig and 
Mendelssohn. WA. A OW 


MID/DIN (7°75 [veach, extension]: Αἰνών: 
[Alex.] Μμαδων; [Comp. Maddiv:] Meddin), a 
city of Judah (Josh. xv. 61), one of the six speci- 
fied as situated in the district of “ the midbar ”’ 
(A. V. ‘“wilderness’’). This midbar, as it con- 
tained Beth ha-Arabah, the city of Salt, and En- 
gedi, must have embraced not only the waste lands 
on the upper level, but also the cliffs themselves 
and the strip of shore at their feet, on the edge of 
the lake itself. Middin is not mentioned by Luse- 
bius or Jerome, nor has it been identified or per- 
haps sought for by later travellers. By Van de 
Velde (Memoir, 256, and Jfap) mention is made 
of a valley on the southwestern side of the Dead 
Sea, below Masada, called Um el-Bedun, which 
may contain a trace of the ancient name. G. 


* MIDDLE-WALL, [Parrition, WALL 
or, Amer. ed.] 


MID/’IAN (]*1!, strife, contention, Ges.: 
Μαδιάμ [occasionally Madidy|: Jfadian), a son 
of Abraham and Keturah (Gen. xxv. 2; 1 Chr. i. 
32); progenitor of the Midianites, or Arabians 
dwelling principally in the desert north of the pen- 
insula of Arabia.e Southwards they extended along 
the eastern shore of the Gulf of Lyleh (Sinus 


@ Shakespeare, Rom. and Jul. ii. 4: He fights as 
you sing pricksong, keeps time, distance, and propor- 
tion.”’ 

ὃ Τοῦ ταπεινόφρονος καὶ ἁπλοῦ τοῦ Δαυίδ, 

«© Tamewodpovos καὶ ἀμώμου. 

d {lumilis et simplicis David.” 

6 The notion that there were two peoples called Mid- 
ian, founded on the supposed shortness of the interval 


for any considerable multiplication from Abraham to 
Moses, and on the mention of Moses’ Cushite wife, the 
writer thinks to be untenable. Even conceding the 
former objection, which is unnecessary, one tribe has 
often become merged into another, and older one, and 
only the name of the later retained. See below and 
MOSES. 
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Alaniticus); and northwards they stretched along 
vhe eastern frontier of Palestine; while the oases in 
the peninsula of Sinai seem to have afforded them 
pasture grounds, and caused it to be included in the 
“land of Midian ’’ (but see below on this point). 
The people is always spoken of, in the Hebrew, as 


“ Midian,” τ except in Gen. xxxvii. 36; Num. 
2, where we find the pl. ὩΣ. 


In Gen. xxxvii. 28, the form 2°13 occurs, ren- 


dered in the A. V. as well as in the Vulg.¢ « Mid- 
ianites;’’ and this is probably the correct rendering, 
since it occurs in ver. 36 of the same chap.; though 
the people here mentioned may be descendants of 


MEDAN (which see). The gentilic form Δ ΤΏ, 
ἐς Midianite,’’ occurs once, Num. x. 29. 

After the chronological "record of Midian’s birth, 
with the names of his sons, in the xxvth chapter of 
Genesis, the name disappears from the J3ibhcal 
history until the time of Moses; Midian is first 
mentioned, as a people, when Moses fled, having 
killed the Eeyptian, to the ‘land of Midian ” (Ex. 
ii. 15), and married a danghter of a priest of Midian 
(21). ‘Fhe “land of Midian,” or the portion of it 
specially referred to, was probably the peninsula of 
Sinai, tor we read in the next chapter (ver. J) that 
Moses led the flock of Jethro his father-in-law, the 
priest of Midian, ‘ to the backside of the desert, and 
came to the mountain of God, even Horeb,’”’ and 
this agrees with a natural supposition that he did 
not flee far beyond the frontier of Egypt (compare 
Ex. xviii. 1-27, where it is recorded that Jethro 
came to Moses to the mount of God after the Exo- 
dus from Egypt; but in v. 27 ‘he went his way 
into his own land:"’ see also Num. x. 29, 30). It 
should, however, be remembered that the name 
of Midian (and hence the “land of Midian’) was 
perhaps often applied, as that of the most powerful 
of the northern Arab tribes, to the northern 
Arabs generally, 7. e. those of Abrahamic descent 
(comp. Gen. xxxvii. 28, but see respecting this 
passage above; and Judg. vilt. 24); just as BENE- 
KEDEM embraced all those peoples, and, with a 
wider signification, other Eastern tribes. 
reading of the name be correct, ‘* Midian *”? would 
correspond 
‘“‘ Arab; limiting, however, the modern word to 
the Arabs of the northern and Egyptian deserts: 
all the Ishmaelite tribes of those deserts would thus 
be Midianites, as we call them Arabs, the desert 
heing their “land.” At least, it cannot be doubted 
that the descendants of Hagar and Keturah inter- 
married; and thus the Midianites are apparently 
ealled Ishmaelites, in Judg. viii. 24, being con- 
nected, both by blood and national customs, with 
the father of the Arabs. ‘The wandering habits of 
nomudic tribes must also preclude our arguing from 
the fact of Moses‘ leading his father's flock to Horeb, 
that Sinai was necessarily more than a station of 
Midian: those tribes annually traverse a great ex- 
tent of country in search of pasturage, and have 
their established summer and winter pastures. The 
Midianites were mostly (not always) dwellers in 
tents, not towns; aud Sinai has not sufficient pas- 
ture to support more than a small, or a moving 
seople. But it must be remembered that perhaps 


ery. 17 XXxxi. 


α The LXX. have here Maécyvator, which seems to 
be an unusual mode of writing the name of the people 


Jescended from λίαδιάμ. The Samaritan has ὩΣ 7). 


If this | 
to be found, and who would not feel, in the same 


very nearly with our modern word | 
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(or we may say profably) the peninsula of Sinai has 
considerably changed in its physical character since 
the time of Moses; for the adjacent isthmus has, 
since that period, risen many feet, so that ‘the 
tongue of the Egyptian Sea ”’ has “ dried ἀρ: and 
this supposition would much diminish the difficulty 
of accounting for the means of subsistence found by 
the Isr aelites j in their wanderings in the wilderness, 
when not miraculously supplied. Apart from this 
consideration, we knew that the Egyptians after- 
wards worked mines at Surdbet el-Khadim and a 
small mining population may have found sufficient 
sustenance, at least in some seasons of the year, in 
the few watered valleys, and wherever ground 
could be reclaimed: rock-inscriptions (though of 
later date) testify to the number of at least passers- 
by; and the remains of villages of a mining popu- 
Jation have been recently discovered. Whatever 
may have been the position of Midian in the 
Sinaitic peninsula, if we may believe the Arabian 
historians and geographers, backed as their testi- 
mony is by the Greck geographers, the city of 
Midian was situate on the opposite, or Arabian, 
shore of the Arabian gulf, and thence northwards 
and spreading east and west we have the true coun- 
try of the wandering Midianites. See further in 
SINAL. 


The next occurrence of the name of this people 
in the sacred history marks their northern settle- 
ments on the border of the Promised Land, “ on 
this side Jordan [by] Jericho” in the plains of 
Moab (Num. xxii. 1-4), when Balak said, of Israel, 


to the elders [5.7 ΣΟΥ “ old men,” the same as 


the Arab «“ Tey of Midian, “ Now shall this 
company lick up all [that are] round about us, as 
the ox licketh up the grass of the field.” In the 
subsequent transaction with Balaam, the elders of 
Midian went with those of Moab, ‘with the re- 
wards of divination in their hand ” (7); but in the 
remarkable words of Balaam, the Midianites are 
not mentioned. This might be explainea by the 
supposition that Midian was a wandering tribe, 
whose pasture-lands reached wherever, in the Ara- 
bian desert and frontier of Palestine, pasture was 


degree as Moab, Amalek, or the other more settled 
and agricultural inhabitants of the land allotted to 
the tribes of Israel, the arrival of the latter. But 
the spoil taken in the war that soon followed, and 
more especially the mention of the dwellings of 
Midian, render this suggestion very doubtful, and 
point rather to a considerable pastoral settlement 
of Midian in the trans-Jordanie country. Such 
settlements of Arabs have, however, been very com- 
mon. In this case the Midianites were evidently 
tributary to the Amorites, being “ dukes of Sihon, 


dwelling in the country’ (YOST ela Vie this 


inferior position explains their omission from Ba- 
laam’s prophecy. It was here, ‘on this side Jor- 
dan,’’ that the chief doings of the Midianites with 
the Israelites took place. The latter, while they 
abode in Shittim, ‘joined themselves unto Baal- 
Poor” (Num. xxv. 1, &e.) — apparently a Midianite 
as well as a Moabitish deity —the result of the 
sin of whoredom with the Moabitish women; and 
when “ the anger of the Lord was kindled against 
Israel . . . and the congregation of the children 
of Israel [were] weeping * [before] the door of the 
tabernacle of the congregation,” an Israelite brought 
a Midianitish woman openly into the camp. The 
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rank of this woman ('ozni, that of a daughter of 
Zur, who was εἰ head over a people, of a chief house 
in Midian,’ 2 throws a strange light over the ob- 
scure page of that people’s history. The vices of 
the Canaanites, idolatry and whoredom, had in- 
fected the descendants of Abraham, doubtless con- 
nected by successive intermarriages with those 
tribes: and the prostitution of this chief's daughter, 

caught as it was.from the customs of the Canaan- 
ites, is evidence of the ethnological type of the lat- 
ter tribes. Some African nations have a similar 
custom: they offer their unmarried daughters to 
show hospitality to their guests. Zur was one of 
the five ‘kings ”’ (a> 2), slain in the war with 
Midian, recorded in ch. xxxi. 

The influence of the Midianites ou the Israelites 
was clearly most evil, and directly tended to lead 
them from the injunctions of Moses. Much of the 
dangerous character of their influence may probably 
be ascribed to the common descent from Abraham. 
While the Canaanitish tribes were abhorred, Midian 
might claim consanguinity, and more readily seduce 
fsrael from their allegiance. The events at Shittim 
occasioned the injunction to vex Midian and smite 
them — * for they vex you with their wiles. where- 
with they have beguiled you in the matter of Peor 
and in the matter of Cozbi, the daughter of a prince 
of Midian, their sister, which was slain in the day 
of the plague for Peor's sake’? (Num. xxv. 18); 
and further on, Moses is enjoined, ἐς Avenge the 
children of Israel of the Midianites: afterward shalt 
thou be gathered unto thy people’? (xxxi. 2). 
Twelve thousand men, a thousand from each tribe, 
went up to this war, a war in which all the males 
of the enemy were slain, and the five kings of 
Midian — Evi, Rekem, Zur, Hur, and Reba, to- 
gether with Balaam ; and afterwards, by the express 
command of Moses, only the virgins and female 
infants, of the captives brought into the camp, were 
spared alive. The cities and castles of the van- 
quished, and the spoil taken, afford facts to which 
we shall recur. After a lapse of some years (the 
number is very doubtful, see CnronoLuGy), the 
Midianites appear again as the enemies of the 
Israelites. They had recovered from the devasta- 
tion of the former war, probably by the arrival of 
fresh colonists from the desert tracts over which 
their tribes wandered; and they now were sufli- 
ciently powerful to become the oppressors of the 
children of Israel. The advocates of a short chro- 
nology must, however unwillingly, concede a con- 
siderable tinie for Midian thus to recover from the 
severe blow inflicted by Moses. Allied with the 
Amalekites, and the Bene-Kedem, they drove them 
to make dens in the mountains and caves and 
strongholds. and wasted their crops even to Gaza, 
on the Mediterranean coast, in the land of Simeon. 
The judgeship of Gideon was the immediate conse- 
quence of these calamities; and with the battle he 
fought in the valley of Jezreel, aud his pursuit of 
the flying enemy over Jordan to Karkor, the power 


@ IND WS UND, “head of families of 


a patriarchal house ; ἢ ‘afterwards in ver. 18, called 


prince, δὴν wD, 


ὃ These are afterwards (Josh. 


(See next note.) 

xiii. 21) ealled 
τ princes ᾽" OS 92} which may also be rendered 
the leader or captain of a tribe, or even of a family 


(Ges.), and “dukes” (ὩΣ, not the word rendered 
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of Midian seems to have been broken. It is written. 
“ Thus was Midian subdued before the children of 
Israel, so that they lifted up their heads no more” 
(Judg. viii, 28). The part taken by Gideon in this 
meniorable event has been treated of elsewhere, but 
the Midianite side of the story is pregnant with 
interest. [GiDEON.] 

Midian had oppressed Israel for seven years. As 
a numberless eastern horde they entered the land 
with their cattle and their camels. The imagina- 
tion shows us the green plains of Palestine sprinkled 
with the black goat’s-hair tents of this great Arab 
tribe, their flocks and herds and camels let loose in 
the standing corn, and foraging parties of horsemen 
driving before them the possessions of the Israelites ; 
toh they came like locusts (A. V. ‘grasshoppers,’ 


M3 oS) for multitude” (Jude. yi. 5), and when 


the « ‘angel of the Lord” came to Gideon, so severe 
was the oppression that he was threshing wheat by 
the wine-press fo hide it from the Midianites (11). 
When Gideon had received the Divine command 
to deliver Israel, and had thrown down the altar 
of baal, we read, “ Then all the Midianites and the 
Amalekites and the Bene-Kedem were gathered to- 
gether, and went over,’ descended from the desert 
hills and crossed Jordan, ‘ and pitched in the Valley 
of Jezreel*’ (33) — part of the Plain of Esdraelon, 
the battle- 
gray, bleak crowns of Gilboa,’” where Saul and 
Jonathan perished, did Gideon, with the host that 
he had wathered together of Israel, look down on 
the Midianites, who “ were on the north side of 
them, by the hil of Moreh, in the valley" (vii. 1). 
The scene over that fertile plain, dotted with the 
enemies of Israel, ‘the Midianites and the Amal- 
ekites and all the Bene-Kedem. [who] lay along ¢ 
in the valley like locusts for multitude, and their 
camels were without number, as the sand by the 
sea-side for multitude ’’ (vii. 12), has been pic- 
turesquely painted by Professor Stanley (S. ¢ 2.). 

, The descent of Gideon and his servant into the | 
camp, and the conversation of the Midianite watch 
forms a vivid picture of Arab life. It does more; 
it proves that as Gideon, or Phurah, his servant, 
or both, understood the language of Midian, the 
Senitic languages differed much less in the 14th 
or 13th century B. c. than they did in after times 
[see ARABIA, vol. i. p. 142]; and we besides obtain 
a remarkable proof of the consanguinity of the 
Midianites, and learn that, thongh the name was 
probably applied to all or most of the northern 
Abrahamic Arabs, it was not applied to the Canaan- 
ites, who certainly did not then speak a Semitic 
language that Gideon could understand. 

The stratazem of Gideon receives an illustration 
from modern oriental life. Until lately the police 
in Cairo were accustomed to go their rounds with 
a lighted torch thrust into a pitcher, and the 
pitcher was suddenly withdrawn when light was 
required (Lane’s J/od. 2. 5th ed. p. 120) —a 
custom affording an exact parallel to the ancient 


duke in the enumeration of the “ dukes of Edom 1"), 
one anointed, a prinee consecrated hy anointing ”’ 
(Ges.) of Sthon king of the Amorites ; apparently lieu 
tenants of the Amorite, or princes of his appointing. 
{ifur ; IRAM.] 

c Prof. Stanley reads here “ wrapt in sleep.” Though 
the Heb. will bear this interpretation, Gesenius has 
* encamped.” 
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expedient adopted by Gideon. The consequent 
panic of the great multitude in the valley, if it has 
no parallels in modern European history, is con- 
sistent with oriental character. Of all peoples, the 
nations of the Kast are most liable to sudden and 
violent emotions; and a panic in one of their 
heterogeneous, undisciplined, and excitable hosts 
has always proved disastrous. In the case of 
Gideon, however, the result of liis attack was di- 
rected by God, the Divine hand being especially 
shown in the mall number of Israel, 300 men, 
against 135,000 of the enemy. At the sight of 
the 300 torches, suddenly blazing round about the 
camp in the beginning of the middle-watch (which 
the Midianites had newly set}, with the confused 
din of the trumpets, “ for the three companies blew 
the trumpets, and brake the pitchers, and held the 
lamps in their left hands, and the trumpets in their 
right hands to blow [withal], and they cried, [The 
sword] of the Lord and of Gideon”’ (vii. 20), * all 
the host ran, and cried, and fled’? (21). The 
panic-stricken multitude knew not enemy from 
friend, for ‘the Lord set every man’s sword against 
his fellow even throughout all the host’? (22). The 
rout was complete, the first places made for being 
beth-shittah («the house of the acacia’’) in Zere- 


rath, and the “border” [5W] of Abel-me- 
holah, “the meadow of the dance;’? both being 
probably down the Jordan Valley, unto Tabbath, 
shaping their flight to the ford of Beth-barah, where 
probably they had crossed the river as invaders. 
The flight of so great a host, encumbered with slow- 
moving camels, baggage, and cattle, was calamitous. 
All the men of Israel, out of Naphtali, and Asher, 
and Manasseh, joined in the pursuit; and Gideon 
roused the men of Mount Ephraim to “take before” 
the Midianites “the waters unto Beth-barah and 
Jordan ” (25, 24). Thus cut off, two princes, Oreb 
and Zeeb (the *“‘raven,”’ or, more sorrectly “ crow,”’ 
and the “ wolf’’), fell into the hands of Ephraim, 
und Oreb they slew at the rock Oreb, and Zeeb 
they slew at the wine-press of Zeeb (vii. 25; comp. 
Is. x. 26, where the “slaughter of Midian at the 
rock Oreb” is referred to).¢ But though we have 
seen that many joined in a desultory pursuit of the 
rabble of the Midianites, only the 300 men who 
had blown the trumpets in the Valley of Jezreel 
crossed Jordan with Gideon, “ faint yet pursuing ”’ 
(viii. 4). With this force it remained for the lib- 
erator to attack the enemy on his own ground, for 
Midian had dwelt on the other side Jordan since 
the days of Moses. Fifteen thousand men, under 


the “kings” [°2'7%D] of Midian, Zebah and Zal- 
munna, were at Karkor, the sole remains of 135,- 
000, ‘for there fell an hundred and twenty thousand 
men that drew sword’ (viii. 10). The assurance 
of God's help encouraged the weary three hundred, 
and they ascended from the plain (or σόν) to the 
higher country by a ravine or torrent-bed in the 
hills, “by the way of them that dwelt in tents 
[that is, the pastoral or wandering people as distin- 
guished from towns-people], on the east of Nobah 
and Jogbehah, and smote the host, for the host was 
secure’ (viii. 11} — secure in that wild country, 
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on their own ground, and away from the frequent 
haunts of man. A sharp pursuit seems to have 
followed this fresh victory, ending in the capture 
of the kings and the final discomfiture of the 
Midianites. The overthrow of Midian in its en- 
campment, when it was * secure,’’ by the exhausted 
companies of Gideon (they were “ faint,’’? and had 
been refused bread both at Succoth and at Penuel, 
viii. 5-9), sets the seal to God's manifest hand in 
the deliverance of his people from the oppression 
of Midian. Zebah and Zalmunna were slain, and 
with thei the name itself of Midian almost disap- 
pears from sacred history. That people never after- 
wards took up arms against Israel, though they 
may have been allied w ith the nameless hordes who 
under the common designation of ‘ the people of 
the Kast,’ Bene-Kedeim, harassed the eastern border 
of Palestine. 

Having traced the history of Midian, it remains 
to show what is known of their condition and cus- 
toms, etc., besides what has already been incidentally 
mentioned. ‘The whole account of their doings with 
Israel —and it is only thus that they find a place 
in the sacred writings, plainly marks them as char- 
acteristically Arab. We have already stated our 
opinion that they had intermarried with [shmael’s 
descendants, and become nationally one people, so 
that. they are apparently called Ishmaelites; and 
that, conversely, it is most probable their power 
and numbers, with such intermarriages, had caused 
the name of Midian to be applied to the northern 
Abrahamic Arabs generally. They are described 
as true Arabs — now Bedawees, or ‘“ people of the 
desert;’? anon pastoral, or settled Arabs — the 
flock ’ of Jethro; the cattle and flocks of Midian, 
in the later days of Moses; their camels without 
number, as the sand of the sea-side for multitude 
when they oppressed Israel in the days of the 
Judges —all agree with such a description. Like 
Arabs, who are predominantly a nomadic people, 
they seem to have partially settled in the land of 
Moab, under the rule of Sihon the Amorite, and to 
have adapted themselves readily to the ‘cities ”’ 


[ΞΠ and forts? (A. V. “goodly castles,” 


m7), which they did not build, but occupied, 


retaining even then their flocks and herds (Num. 
xxxi. 9, 10), but not their camels, which are not 
common among settled Arabs, because they are 
not required, and are never, in that state, healthy.? 
Israel seems to have devastated that settlement, and 
when next Midian appears in history it is as a 
desert-horde, pouring into Palestine with innumer- 
able camels ; and, when routed and broken by 
Gideon, fleeing “by the way of them that dwelt 
in tents”? to the east of Jordan. The character 
of Midian we think is thus unmistakably marked. 
The only glimpse of their habits is found in the 
vigorous picture of the camp in the Valley of Jezreel, 
when the men talked together in the camp, and 
one told how he had dreamt that “a cake of barley- 
bread tumbled into the host of Midian, and came 
into a tent. and smote it that it fell, and overturned 
it, that the tent lay along”? (Judg. vii. 13). 

We can scarcely doubt, notwithstanding the dis- 


@ It is added, in the same verse, that they pursued 
Midian, and brought the heads of the princes to Gideon 
© on the other side Jordin.” This anticipates the ac- 
count of his crossing Jordan (viii. 4), but such trans- 
positions are frequent, and the Hebrew may be read 
‘on this side Jordan.”’ 


6 Thus an Arab, believing in contagions diseases, 
asked Mohammed why camels in the desert are like 
gazelles, and become mangy as suon as they mix with 
camels in towns. The prophet answered, τ Who made 
the first camel mangy ? ” 
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putes of antiquaries, that the more ancient of the’ considerable detail respecting this city and people. 


remarkable stone buildings in the Lejéh, and 
stretching far away over the land of Moab, are at 
least as old as the days of Sihon; and reading Mr. 
Porter's descriptions of the wild old-world eharacter 
of the scenery, the ‘ eities,’’ and the “goodly 
eastles,”” one may almost fancy himself in presenee 
of the hosts of Midian. (See Mandbvok, 501, 508, 
523, ἄς.) 

The spoil takeu in both the war of Moses and 
that of Gideon is remarkable. On the former occa- 
sion, the spoil of 575,000 sheep, 72,000 beeves, and 
61,000 asses, seems to eonfirm the other indications 
of the then pastoral eharaeter of the Midianites : 
the omission of any mention of eamels has been 
aready explained. But the gold, silver, brass, iron, 
tin, and lead (Num. xxxi. 22), the ‘jewels of gold, 
ehains, and bracelets, rings, earrings, and tablets ”’ 
(50) — the offering to the Lord being 16,750 shekels 
(92) — taken by Moses, is especially noteworthy ; 
and it is confirmed by the booty taken by Gideon; 
for when he slew Zebah and Zalmunna he “Ὁ took 
away the ornaments that [were] on their camels’ 
necks” (Judg. viii. 21), and (24-26) he asked of 
every man the earrings of his prey, “ for they had 
golden earrings, beeause they [were] Ishmaelites.”’ 
“And the weight of the golden earrings that he 
requested was a thousand and seven hundred 
[shekels] of gold; besides ornaments and collars, 
and purple raiment that [was] on the kings of 
Midian, and beside the ehains that [were] about 
their camels’ neeks.’”? (Vhe rendering of A. V. is 
sutliciently aceurate for our purpose here, and any 
examination into the form or eharaeter of these 
ornaments, tempting thongh it is, belongs more 
properly to other articles.) We have here a wealthy 
Arab nation, living by plunder, delighting in finery 
(especially their women, for we may here read 
“ nose-ring '"); and, where forays were impossible, 
carrying on the traffie southwards into Arabia, the 
land of gold —if not naturally, by trade —and 
aeross to Chaldea; or into the rieh plains of 
Egypt.¢ 

Midian is named authentically only in the Bible. 
It has no history elsewhere. The names of places 
and tribes oceasionally throw a feeble light on its 
past dwellings; but the stories of Arabian writers, 
borrowed, in the case of the northern Arabs, too 
frequently from late and untrustworthy Jewish 
writers, eannot be serionsly treated. For reliable 
faets we must rest on the Biblical narrative. The 
eity of ": Medyen [say the Arabs] is the city of the 
people of Shu’eyb, and is opposite ‘Tabook, on the 
shore of Bahr el-Kulzum [the Red Sea]: between 
these is six days’ journey. It [Medyen] is larger 
than Tabook: and in it is the well from which 
Moses watered the flock of Shu’eyb” (Mardsid, 
s.v.). HJ-Makreezee (in his Ahitat) enters into 


α * Modern travellers confirm this Biblical account 
of the fertility and wealth of Midian. ‘We sue- 
eeeded,’’ says Tristram, “in reaching Et Taiyibeh just 
as the sun went down. We had magnificent views 
over the east as far as Jebel Hauran. Great was our 
astonishment to find, as we turned our glasses on 
Bozrah, that all the vast blank space on the nap 
which lies between Gilead and Bozrah, instead of being 
a desert, was one boundless corn or grass plain, covered 
with crops. It is, in fact, the granary of North Arabia. 
Ilere was the wealth of Roman Syria, and the source 
of its population ; and here the swarming Midianites, 
like the Beni Sakk’r of to-day. pastured their thousands 
of camels.” (Land of Israel, 2d ed., p. 486.) H. 


b ον 


The substance of his aeeount, whieh is full of in- 
credible fables, is as follows: Medyen are the peo- 
ple of Shweyb, and are the offspring of Medyan ὃ 
| [Midian], son of Abraham, and their mother was 
IXantoora, the daughter of Yuktan [Joktan) the 
Canaanite: she bare him eight ehildren, from whom 
descended peoples. He here quotes the passage 
above eited from the Mardsid ahnost verbatim, and 
adds, that the Arabs dispute whether the name be 
| foreign or Arabie, and whether Medyen spoke Ara- 
bie, so-called. Some say that they had a number 
ot kings, who were respeetively named Abjad, Haw- 
wez, Iluttee, Kelemen, Saafas, and Karashet. This 
‘absurd enumeration forms a sentence common in 
Arabic grammars, which gives the order of the 
Hebrew and ancient Arabic alphabets, and the 
numerieal order of the letters. It is only curious 
as possibly eontaining some vague reference to the 
language of Midian, and it is therefore inserted 
here. ‘These kings are said to have ruled at Mek- 
keh, Western Nejd, the Yemen, Medyen, and Egypt,. 
ete., contemporaneously. That Midian penetrated 
into the Yemen is, it must be observed, extremely 
improbable, as the writer of this article has re- 
marked in ARABIA, notwithstanding the hints of 
Arab authors to the eontrary, Yakoot, in the J/oa- 
jam (eited in the Journal of the Deutsch. Morgenl. 
Gesellschaft), saying that a southern Arabian dia- 
lect is of Midian; and Il-Mes’oodee (ap. Schultens, 
pp. 158, 159) inserting a Midianite king among the 
rulers of the Yemen: the latter being, however, 
more possible than the former, as an aceidental and 
individual, not a national oecurrence. The story of 
Shiveyb is found in the Kur-an. [16 was sent as 
a prophet to warn the people of Midian, and being 
rejected by them, they were destroyed by a storm 
from heaven (Sale’s Aw-an, vii. and xi.). He is 
generally supposed to be the same as Jethro, the 
father-in-law of Moses; but some, as Sale informs 
us, deny this; and one of these says that he was 
first called Buyoon, and afterwards Shu’eyb, that 
he was a eomely person. but spare and lean, very 
thoughtful, and of few words.”” The whole Arab 
story of Medyen and Shw’eyb, even if it contain 
any truth, is encumbered by a mass of late Rabbin- 
ieal myths. 
Il-Makreezee tells us that in the land of Midian 
were many eities, of which the people had disap- 
peared, and the cities themselves had fallen to ruin ; 
that when he wrote (in the year 825 of the Flight) 
forty cities remained, the names of some being 
known, and of others Jost. Of the former, he says, 
|there were, between the Hijaz and Palestine and 
| Egypt, sixteen eities; and ten of these in the direc- 
tion of Valestine. They were El-Khalasah, Es- 
Saneetah, I¢]-Medereh, E]-Minyeh, Kl-Aawaj, E]- 
Khuweyrak, El-Beereyn, 1-Ma-eyn, El-Seba, and 
El-Mu’allak.c The most important of these cities 
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were El-IXhalasah @ and El-Sancetah; the stones 
of mauiy of them had been removed to l-Ghazzah 
(Gaza) to build with them. This list, however, 
must be taken with caution. 

In the A. γ΄. of Apocr. and N. T. the name is 


given as MADIAN. i. 8. P. 
* MID‘TANITE. [Mipran.] 
MIDWIFE.2 Parturition in the East is usu- 


ally easy.¢ he office of a midwife is thus, in many 
eastern countries, in little use, but is performed, 
when necessary, by relatives (Chardin, Voy. vii. 
23; Warmer, Obs. iv. 425), [Cuitpren.] It 
may be for this reason that the number of persons 
employed for this purpose among the Hebrews 
was so small, as the passage Ix. i. 19 seems to 
show; unless, as Knobel and others suggest, the 
two named were the principal persons of their 
class. 

In the description of the transaction mentioned 
in Ex.i., one expression, ‘‘upou the ὦ stools,”’ re- 
ceives eile illustration from modern usage. 
Geseninus doubts the existence of any custom such 
as the direct meaning of the passage implies, and 
suggests a wooden or stone trouvh for washing the 
new-born child. But the modern Kgyptian prac- 
tice, as described by Mr. Lane, exactly answers to 
that indicated in the book of Exodus. Two or 
three days before the expected time of delivery, the 
Layek (midwife) conveys to the house the Aursee 
elwiladeh, a chair of a peculiar form, upon which 
the patient is to be seated during the birth ’’ (Lane, 
Mod, Egypt. iii. 142). 

The moral question arising from the conduct of 
the midwives does not fall within the scope of the 
present artiele. The reader, however, may refer to 
St. Augustine, Contr. mendactum, ch. xv. 32, and 
Quest. iw Περί, ii. 1; also Corn. a Lap. Con. on 
Ee. 

When it is said, “ God dealt well with the mid- 
wives, and built them houses,”’ we are probably to 
understand that their families were blessed either 
in point of numbers or of substance. Other explana~ 
tions of inferior value have been offered by Kimchi, 
Calvin, and others (Calmet, Com. on Ea. i.; Pat- 
rick ; Cor. a Lap.; Tae Schleusner, Lex. J. 
T. οἰκία; Ges. p. 193; Crit. Sucr.). 

It is worth while to notice only to refute on its 
own ground the Jewish tradition which identified 
Shiphrah and Puah with Jochebed and Miriam, and 
interpreted the “ houses ’’ built for them as the so- 
called royal and sacerdotal families of Caleb and 
Moses (Joseph. Ant. iii. 2,§ 4; Corn. a Lap. and 


@ FE)-Khalasah (sometimes written El-Khulusah, and 
El-Khulsah), or Dhn-l-Khalasah, possessed an idol- 
temple, destroyed by order of Mohammad; the ido) 
being named El-Khalasah, or the place, or * growing- 
place ” of El-Khalasah. ‘The place is said to be four 
days’ journey from Mekkeh, in the ’Abla, and called 
‘the southern Kuabeh,” El-Kaabeh el-Yemaneeyeh 
(Marasid, s. v., and E)-Bekree, and the Aa7200s there 
cited). El-Medereh scems also to be the same as Dhu- 
1-Medereh (Marisid, 8. v.), and therefore (from the 
name) probably the site of an idol temple also. 


b mn, port 1 Β' of a, τ to bring forth :"" 


tata: oostetrix. θ᾽ πὶ 
A. V., Ex. i. 19, “lively,” is also in Rabbinical hte 
brew “ midwives,’ an explanation which appears to 
have been had in view by the Vulg., which interprets 
viayoth by “ips obstetricandi habent scientiam.’* 


[ isalso rendered “living creatures,’ implying that 


{t must be remarked that 
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Crit. Sacer. 1. ¢.; Schotigen, dor. Heb. ii. 450 
De Mess. c. iy.). ie Fan UE 

MIG’DAL-EL/ ((S"O IND [tower of God: 
Kom. Meyadaapiu; Vat.] Μεγαλααρειμ: Alex. 
Μαγδαλιηωραμ. — both ineluding the succeeding 
name: Magdat- id), one of the fortified towns of 
the possession of Naphtali Glosh. xix. 38 only), 
named between [RON and TloREM, possibly deriy- ° 
ing its name from some alicient tower — the “6 tower 
of El, or God.” In the present unexplored con- 
dition of the part of Palestine allotted to Naphtali, 
it is dangerous to hazard conjectures as to the sit- 
uations of the towns: but if it he possible that 2/u- 
rah is Horem and Yardén lron, the possibility is 
strengthened by finding a A/ujeided, at no great 
distance from them, namely, on the left bank of the 
Wady Kerkerah, 8 miles due east of the Rus en- 
Nakurah, 6 miles west of (/urah and 8 of Yurtn 
(see Van de Velde’s Map, 1858). At any rate the 
point is worth investigation. 

By Eusebius (Oxonutsticon, Μαγδιήλ) it is 
spoken of as a large village lying between Dora 
(Tantura) and Ptolemais (:lA&a) at 9 miles from 
the former, that is just about 7¢hlit, the ancient 
“Castellum peregrinorum.’” No donbt the Cas- 
tellum was anciently a migdol & or tower: but it is 
hard to locate a town of Naphtali below Carmel, 


|i and at least 25 miles from the boundaries of. ie 
tribe. 


lor a similar reason J/ejdel by Tiberias, on 
the shore of the Lake of Gennesaret, is not likely 
to be Mivdal-el (Rob. Sibl. Res. ii. 397), since it 
must be outside the ancient mits of Naphtali and 
within those ot Zebulun. In this case, however, 
the distance is not so great. 

Schwarz (184), reading Miedal-cl and lorem as 
one word, proposes to identify it with I/ejdel el- 
Aerum, a place about 12 miles east of Abdu. 

A Medel is mentioned by Van de Velde (Syr. 
and Pal. 307) in the central mountains of 
Palestine, near the edge of the Ghor, at the upper 
end of the Wady Fasaté, and not far from Daumeh, 
the ancient Edumia. This very possibly represents 
an ancient Migdal, of which no trace has yet been 
found in the Bible. It was also visited by Dr. 
Robinson (/2bl. Res. iii. 295), who gives good rea- 
sous for accepting it as the Magdal-senua mentioned 
hy Jerome (Onomeast. το θῶ ν᾽) as seven miles 
north of Jericho, on the border of Judea. Another 
Migdal probably lay about two miles south of Jeru- 
salem, near the Lethlehem road, where the cluster 
of ruins called Airbet Uim-Moghdula is now situ- 
ated (Tobler, Dritte Wanderung, p. 81). 


the Ilebrew women were, like animals, quick in partu- 
rition. Gesenius renders “ yividee, robuste,” p. 468. 
In any case the general sense of the passage Ex. i. 19 
is the same, namely, that the Hebrew women stood in 
little or no need of the midwives’ assistance. 

¢ See an illustration of Cant. viii. 5, suggested in 
Mishna, Pesach. x. 8. 


εἶ ΘΏΞΗΣΙ rendered ἴῃ the LXX. ὅταν 
ὧσι πρὸς τῷ τίκτειν ; Vulg. quw partus tempus adven- 
ertt. 

4 May this not be the Magddlus named by Herodo- 
tus, ii. 159, as the site of Pharaoh Necho’s victory over 


Josiah? (See Rawlinson’s 7f-rod. ii. 246, note.) But 
this was not the only Migdol along this coast. The 


Στράτωνος πύργος, or ‘Strato’s tower,’? must have 
been another, and a third possibly stood near Ashke- 
lon. {MeEcrmppo ; Micpat-Gap.]} 
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The Migdal-Euer, at which Jacob halted on his 
way from Bethlehem to Ilebron, was a short dis- 
tance south of the former. [EDAR, TOWER OF.] 


MIG/DAL-GAD’ (ΤΣ ΞΘ [tower of 
Gad|: [Rom. Μαγαδαλγαδ; Vat.) Mayadayad: 
Alex. Maydaryad: Mugdal-Gad), a city of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 37); in the district of the Shefelah, or 
maritime lowland; a member of the second group 
of cities, which contained amongst others LACuISH, 
EcLon, and Maxxepam. By Eusebius and Je- 
rome in the Onomesticon, it appears to be men- 
tioned as “ Magdala,” but without any sign of its 
being actually known to them. A village called εἰ 
Medjdel Vies in the maritime plain, a couple of 
miles inland from Ascalon, 9 from Um Lakhis, 
and 11 from Ajluz. So far this is in support of 
Van de Velde’s identification (Sy: ᾧ Pal. ii. 237, 
938; Memoir, p. 334; Rob. 1st ed. vol. iii. Appen- 
dix, p. 118 4) of the place with Migdal-gad, and it 
would be quite satisfactory if we were not uncer- 
tain whether the other two places are Lachish and 
Eglon. Makkedah at any rate must have been 
nich farther north. But to appreciate these con- 
ditions, we ought to know the principles on which 
the groups of towns in these catalogues are ar- 
ranged, which as yet we do not. Migdal-gad was 
probably dedicated to or associated with the wor- 
ship of the ancient deity Gad, another of whose 
sanctuaries lay at the opposite extremity of the 


country at BAAL-G.Ap under Mount Hermon. 
G. 


MIG’DOL (MAT, ue [towe?, castle]: 


Μάγδωλον, or Μαγδωλόν: Magdalum), proper 
name of one or two places on the eastern frontier 


of Egypt, cognate to OAD, which appears prop- 
erly to signify a military watch-tower, as of a town 
(2 Κα. ix. 17), or isolated (xvii. 9), and the look-ont 
of a vineyard (Is. νυ. 2: comp. Matt. xxi. 33, Mark 
xii. 1), or a shepherd's look-out, if we may judge 


from the proper name, 1 7Y 9773, “the tower 
of the flock,’ in which, however, it is possible that 
the second word is a proper name (Gen. Xxxxv. 
91: and comp. Mic. iv. 8, where the military sig- 
nification seems to be implied, thongh perhaps 
rhetorically only). This form oceurs only in Egyp- 
tian geography, and it has therefore been supposed 
by Champollion to be substitnted for an Egyptian 
name of similar sound, the Coptic eqnivalent in 


the Bible, geegrwA,  sExTWA 
(Sah.), being, according to him, of Egyptian origin 
(1, Egypte sous les Pharaons, it. 79, 80; comp. 
69). A native etymology has been suggested, giv- 
ing the signification “ multitude of hills’ ¢ (hes. 
5. v.). The ancient Egyptian form of Migdol hav- 
ing, however, been found, written in a manner 
rendering it not improbable that it was a foreign 
word,? MAKTUR or MAKTeRU, as well as so 
used that it must be of similar meaning to the 


Hebrew 97ND, and the Coptic equivalent oceur- 


ἜΝ en é : 35 
a The derivation is from 44Π6}. multitude, 
and eh, TAA (Sah.) “a hill,?? which is dar- 
ing, notwithstanding the instability of the vowels in 


Coptic. The form ““6θδὰ would better suit 
this etymology, were there not other reasons than its 


MIGDOL 


ring in a form, MEOTOA (Sah.), slightly 
differing from that of the geographical name, with 
the significations ‘a circuit, citadels, towers, hul- 
warks,” a point hitherto strangely overlooked, the 
idea of the Egyptian origin and etymology of the 
latter must be given up. 


Another name on the frontier, Baal-zephon, ap- 


pears also to be Hebrew or Semitic, and to have a 
similar signification. 
cient Egyptian name occurs in a sculpture on the 
outer side of the north wall of the great hypostyle 
hall of the Temple of El-arnak at Thebes, where 
a fort, or possibly fortified town, is represented, 
with the name PA-MAKTUR EN RA-MA-MEN, 


[BAAL-zEPHoN.] ‘The an- 


‘the tower of Pharaoh, establisher of justice; ”’ 
the last four words being the prenomen of Sethee 
J. (B. c. cir. 1322). The sculpture represents the 


king’s triumphal return to Egypt from an eastern 
expedition, and the place is represented as if on a 


main road, to the east of Leontopolis. 


1. Δ Migdol is mentioned in the account of the 
Exodns. Before the passage of the Red Sea the 
Israelites were commanded “to turn and encamp 


before Vi-hahiroth, between Migdol and the sea, 
over against Baal-zepbon *’ (Jex. xiv. 2). 


In Num- 
bers we read, “ And they removed from Etham, 
and turned again unto Pi-hahiroth, which [15] be- 
fore Baal-zephon: and they pitched before Migdol. 
And they departed from before Pi-hahiroth, and 


passed through the midst of the sea into the wilder- 


ness” (xxxili. 7,8). We snppose that the position 
of the encampment was before or at Vi-hahiroth, 
behind which was Migdol, and on the other hand 
3aa)-zephon and the sea, these places being near 
together. ‘The place of the encampment and of 
the passage of the sea we believe to have been not 
far from the VPersepolitan monument, which is 
made in Linant’s map the site of the Serapeum. 
[Ee xoprs, Ti. | 

2, A Migdol is spoken of by Jeremiah and Ezekiel. 
The latter prophet mentions it as a boundary-town, 
evidently on the eastern Lorder, corresponding to 
Seveneh, or Syene, on the southern. He prophesies 
the desolation of Evypt “ from Migdol to Seveneh 


even unto the border of Cush.) T1310 511: 
ὩΣ Lesa ΒΗ py (xxix. 10), and predicts slaughter 


“from Migdol to Seveneh” (xxx. 6). That the 
eastern border is that on which ΔΙΊ σῇ} was situate 
is shown not only by this being the border towards 
Palestine, and that which a conqueror from the 
east would pass, but also by the notices in the book 
of Jeremiah, where this town is spoken of with 
places in Lower Egypt. In the prophecy to the 
Jews in Egypt they are spoken of as dwelling at 
Miedol, Tahpanhes, and Noph, and in the country 
of Pathros (Jer. xliv. 1), and in that foretelling, 
apparently, an invasion of Egypt by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Migdol, Noph, aud ‘Tahpanhes are again 
mentioned together (xlvi. 14). It seems plain, 
from its being spoken of with Memphis, and from 
Jews dwelling there, that this Migdol was an im- 
portant town, and not a mere fort, or even military 


pF 


rashness against it. Forster (J. R.) gives it, on what 


authority we kuow not: perhaps it is ἃ misprint 


(Epist. ad Michaelis, p. 29). 

ὃ Foreign words are usually written with all or 
most of the vowels in ancient Egyptian: native words 
rarely. 
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settlement.¢ After this time there is no notice of 
any place of this name in Egypt, excepting of 
Magdolus, by Hecateeus of Miletus,” and in the 
Itinerary of Antoninus, in which Jfagdolo is placed 
twelve Homan miles to the southward of Peclusium, 
in the route from the Serapeum to that town.¢ 
This latter place most probably represents the 
Migdol mentioned by Jeremiah and Ezekiel. Its 
position on the route to lalestine would make it 
both strategetically important and populous, neither 
of which would be the case with a town in the 
position of the Migdol of the Pentateuch. Gese- 
nius, however, holds that there is but one Migdol 
mentioned in the Bible (Lex. s. v.). Lepsius dis- 
tinguishes two Migdols, and considers Magdolo to 
be the same as the Migdol of Jeremiah and Ivze- 
kiel. He supposes the name to be only the Semitic 
rendering of “the Camp,” Στρατόπεδα, the set- 
tlement made by Vsammetichus J. of L[onian and 
Carian mercenaries on the Pelusiac branch of the 
Nile.€ Me ingeniously argues that Migdol is men- 
tioned in the Bible at the time of the existence — 
he rather loosely says foundation — of this settle- 
ment, but omitted by the Greek geographers — he 
should have said after Heeuteeus of Miletus — the 
mercenarics having been removed by <Aunasis_ to 
Memphis (ii. 154), and not afterwards noticed ex- 
cepting in the /tinerary of Antoninus (Chionolo- 
gre der Eyypter, i. 340, and note 5). The Greek 
and Hebrew or Semitic words do not however offer 
a sufficient nearness of meaning, nor does the 
Egyptian usage appear to sanction any deviation 
in this case; so that we cannot accept this suppo- 
sition, which, moreover, seems repugnant to the 
fact that Migdol was a town where Jews dwelt. 
Champollion (L'Egypte sous les Pharaons, ii. 
69-71) and others (Ewald, (Geschichte, 2d ed., ii. 
7 note; Schleiden, Die Landenge von Suds, pp. 
140, 141) have noticed the occurrence of Arabic 
names which appear to represent the ancient name 
Migdol, and to be derived from its Coptie equiva- 
lent. These names, of which the most common 
form appears to be Mashtool,¢ are found in the 
Census of [l-Melek en Nasir (Mohammad Ibn 
Kalaoon), given by De Sacy in his translation of 
"Abd el-Lateef’s I[listory of Egypt. Their fre- 
quency favors the opinion that Miedol was a name 
commonly given in Egypt to forts, especially on or 
near the eastern frontier. Dr. Schleiden (J. c.) 
objects that Mashtool has an Arabie derivation; 
but we reply that the modern geography of Egypt 


α We have no account of Jews in the Egyptian 
military service as early as this time; but it is not 
impossible that some of the fugitives who took Jere- 
miah with them may have become mercenaries in 
Pharaoh Hophra’s army. 

δ Steph. Byz. δ. v., comp. Fragmenta LHistoricorum 
Grecorum,i.20. Wf the latter part of the passage be 
from Hecatzeus, the town was important in his time. 
Μαγδωλός, πόλις Αἰγύπτου. 
, θνικὸν ΔΙαγδωλίτης, κι τ΄ A. 

e The route is as follows: “a Serapin Pelusio mpm 
Ix Thaubasio viii Sile xxviii Magdolo xii Pelnsio xii” 
(Ed. Parthey et Pinder, p. 76). These distances would 
place the Serapeum somewhat further sonthward than 
the site assigned to it in Linant’s map [see Exopus, 
THE], unless the route were very indirect, which in the 
Jesert might well be the case. 

d@ Verodotus deseribes “the Camps” as two places, 
one on either side of the Nile, and pnts them “near 


Ἑκαταῖος περιηγήσει" τὸ 


he sea, a little below the city Bubastis, on the mouth | 
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offers examples that render this by no means a 
serious difficulty. 

It has been conjectured that the Μάγδολον men- 
tioned by Herodotus, in his reference to an expedi- 
tion of Necho’s (ii. 159), supposed to be that in 
which he slew Josiah, is the Migdol of the prophets 
(Mannert, Afrika, i. 489), and it has even been 
proposed to read in the Heb. text Migdol for 
Megiddo (Harenberg, Bibl. Brem. vi. 281, ff; 
Nosenmiiller, Alterth. ii. 99); but the latter idea 
is unworthy of modern scholarship. Re Ss 


* Mons. Cliabas finds traces of Migdol in the 
itinerary of an Egyptian grandee who visited 
Phoenicia, Palestine, and Syria, in the [4th century 
B.C. In crossing the eastern frontier of Egypt the 
traveller camre to the house of Ovate erected by 
Kameses, to mark his victories. This Οὐ was 
‘the goddess of the North,’ answering to Beel- 
Tsephon, * the lord of the North.” Rameses had 
probably appropriated by lis own cartouche the 
fortress of Ovate already erected by Sethee 1. Of 
this mention is made in one of the pictorial repre- 
seutations of the wars of Sethee I. —a sort of chart, 
indicating the last stations of this Pharaoh on his 
return from Asia to Egypt. These are, (1.) The 
Oviatt of Sethee J. represented as a fortress near 
a reservoir of water: (2.) The JAiktal of Sethee 1.. 
a fort with a well near by: (3.) The [louse of the 
Lion, a wuch larger fortress situated near a poné 
with trees upon either side: (4.) Zhe fortress of 
Dyor, consisting of several large buildings, separ- 
ated by a canal, which connects with a lake filled 
with crocodiles, and which Lrugsch identifies as 
lake Timsah. 

From this sketch, the border of Egypt towards 
Palestine and Idumea appears to have been lined 
with forts, each of which, like the modern Suez, 
was furnished with a reservoir of sweet water 
(Chabas, Voyage dun Egyptien, ete. p. 287). 

The specification of a fortress of Sethee I. favors 
the opinion of Kwald that Migdol was a common 
nane of frontier towers. Brugsch makes the 
Maktir or Migdol of Sethee 1. identical with the 
Magdolo of the Itin. Anton., with the J/tgdol- 
Magdalon of Jeremiah and Ezekiel and the Migdol 
of the Books of Moses. (Geog. Inschri/t. i. 261.) 

J. Pa 

MIG/RON (J172X [precipice, or (First) 
land-slip|: [Rom. Μαγδών, Vat.] Μαγων: in Isai. 
[ltom. Μαγγεδώ, Sin.) Μακεδω, Since, Vat.] 
Mayedw, and Alex. Mayeddw: Jayron),/ a town, 


of the Nile called the Pelusiac.”? Εἰσὶ δὲ οὗτοι οἱ 
χῶροι πρὸς θαλάσσης ὀλίγον ἕνερθε BovBdartos πόλιος, 
ἐπὶ τῷ Πηλουσίῳ καλευμένῳ στόματι τοῦ Νείλον (ii. 
153). This statement is contradictory, as Bubastis is 
fur from the Pelusiac mouth or the sea. Lepsius 
(1. c.) merely speaks of this settlement as near Pelu- 
sium, on the Pelusiac mouth below Bubastis, citing 
the last clause of the following passage of Diodo- 
rus Siculus, who gives but a loose repetition of 
Ilerodotus, and is uot to be taken, here at least. 
ax an independent authority, besides that he may 
fix the position of a territory only, and not of “ the 
Camp.” — Tots δὲ μισθοφόροις .. τὰ καλούμενα 
στρατόπεδα τόπον (tar. τοῖς καλουμένοις στρατοπέδοις 
τὐπον) οἰκεῖν ἔδωκε, καὶ χώραν πολλὴν KAaTEKAN- 
ρούχησε μικρὸν ἐπάνω τοῦ Πηλουσιακοῦ στόματος 


(i. 61). 


Ὁ 


ἢ Or in some MSS, in agrum Gabaa. 
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or a spot — for there is nothing to indicate which 
—in the neighborhood of Saul's city, Gibeah, on 
the very edge of the district belonging to it (1 Sam. 
xiy. 2), distinguished hy a pomegranate-tree, under 
which, on the eve of a memorable event, we discover 
Saul and Ahiah surrounded by the poor remnants 
of their force. Josephus (Ant. vi. 6, § 2) presents 
it ἃς. ἃ high hill (βουνὸς ὑψηλός), from which 
there was a wide prospect over thie district devas- 
tated by the Philistines. But this gives no clew, 
for Palestine is full of elevated spots commanding 
wide prospects. 

Migron is presented to our view only once again, 
namely, in the invaluable list of the places dis- 
turbed by Sennacherih’s approach to Jerusalem 
(Is. x. 28). But here its position scems a little 
further north than that indicated in the former 
passage — supposing, that is, that Gibeah was at 
Tuleil el-Ful. Yt here occurs between Aiath — 
that is Ai—and Michmash, in other words was on 
the north of the great ravine of the IWidy-Srweinit, 
while Gibeah was more than 2 miles to the south 
thereof. [G1BEAu, vol. ἢ. p. 916.) Tn Hebrew, 
AMigron may mean a “precipice,” a frequent feature 
of the part of the country in question, and it is 
not impossible therefore that two places of the same 
name are intended — a common occurrence in 
primitive countries and tongues where each rock or 
ravine has its appellation, and where no reluctance 
or inconvenience is found in having places of the 
same name in close proximity. As easily two 
Migrons, as two Gibeahs, or two Shochos. 

The L.XX. seem to have had MrcGrppo in their 


intentions, but this is quite inadmissible. (See 
Josephus, nt. vi. 6, § 2.) G. 


MY’JAMIN {35 [on the right hand, or 
== Benjamin]: Μεῖαμίν: [Vat. Βενιαμειν: Ald. 
Beviauiv:} Alex. Μεΐαμειν: Maiman). 1. The 
chief of the sixth of the 24 courses of priests es- 
tablished by Dayid (1 Chr. xxiv. 9). 

2. (Μιαμίν; [Vat.] Alex. Miapety; FA. Μεια- 
μων: Miamin.) A family of priests who signed 
the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 7): probably 
the descendants of the preceding, and the same as 
MIAMIN 2 and MINIAMIN 2. 


MIK’/LOTH (mop (staves, Ges. ; branches 
or sticks, Fiirst: in 1 Chr. viii., Vat. Alex. Μακα- 
λωθ, Rom.] Μακελώθ: in 1 Chr. ix., Alex. Ma- 
κεδωθ, [ Vat. Sin. Μακελλωθ:] Mucelloth). It 
One of the sons of Jehiel, the father or prince of 
Gibeon, by his wife Maachah (1 Chr. vili. 52, ix. 
37, 38). “His son is variously called Shimeah or 
Shimeam. 

2. (Μακελλώθ; [δ᾽ αὖ. omits.]) The leader 


{10}, nagid) of the second division of David's 
army (1 Chr. xxvii. 4), of which Dodai the Aho- 
hite was captain (TW, sar). The ndgid, in a mil- 
itary sense, appears to have heen an officer superior 


in rank to the captains of thousands and the cap- 
tains of hundreds (1 Chr. xiii. 1).¢ ὁ 


MIKNE‘’IAH [3 syl.] Cla a> ipl) [ possession 
of Jehovah]: Μακελλία, | Vat. Μακελλεια,]} Alex. 
Maxevia, FA. Μακελλα, ἢ τὺ. 18- Μακενία, 


Alex. Maxevas, 1 Chr. xv. 21: Vaucenias). One 
of the Levites of the second rank, gatekeepers of 


εἴ This verse should be rendered, “ἢ And David con- 
sulted with the captains of thousands and hundreds, 
belonging to each leader’ (nagid). 


MILETUS 


the ark, appointed by David to play in the Temple 
band “with harps upon Sheminith.”’ 
MIL/ALAL [8 5711 (25% [eloquent]: om. 
in LXX.: MValalai). Probably a Gershonite Le- 
vite of the sons of Asaph, who, with Ezra at their 
head, played “the musical instruments of David 
the man of God’ in the solemn procession round 
the walls of Jerusalem which accompanied their 
dedication (Neh. xii. 30). (MaArranrai 2.] 


MIL/CAH (ΘΙ [counsel]: Μελχά: Mel- 
cha). 1. Daughter of Haran and wife of her 
uncle Nahor, Abraham's brother, to whom she 
bare eight children: the youngest, Bethuel, was 
the father of Rebekah (Gen. xi. 29, xxii. 20, 23, 
xxiv. 15, 24, 47). She was the sister of Lot, and 
her son Bethuel is distinguished as ἐς Nahor’s son, 
whom Milcah bare unto him,’’ apparently to indi- 
cate that he was of the purest blood of Abraham’s 
ancestry, being descended both from Haran and 
Nahor. ἢ 

2. The fourth daughter of Zelophehad (Num. 
xxvi. 33, xxvii. 1, xxxvi. 11; “0511 το Ὁ 

MIL’/COM (addy [ther king|: 6 βασιλεὺς 
αὐτῶν, [Comp. Meax ou, ] Moloch, 1 K. xi. 5, 88; 
ὁ Μολόχ, [δ᾽ αἱ. Ald. MoAxdaA,] Alex. Αμελχομο 
Melehom, 9. WK. xxiii. 19). The “abomination ”’ of 
the children of Ammon, elsewhere called MOLECH 
(1 K. xi. 7, &c.) and MALCHAM (Zeph. i. 5, marg. 
‘their king ’’), of the latter of which it is prob- 
ably a dialectical variation. Movers (Pkénizier, i. 
358) calls it an Aramaic pronunciation. 


MILE (Μίλιον, the Greek form of the Latin 
nilliarium), & Roman measure of length equal to 
1618 English yards. Jt is only onee noticed in 
the Bible (Matt. v. 41), the usual method of reckon- 
ing both in it and in Josephus heing by the stadium. 
The Roman system of measurement was fully in- 
troduced into Palestine, though probably at a later 
date; the Talmudists admitted the term “ mile” 


(5.9) into their vocabulary: both Jerome (in his 
Onomasticon) and the Itineraries compute the dis- 
tances in Palestine by niles; and to this day the 
old milestones may be seen, here and there, in that 
country (Robinson's 426. Les. ii. 161 note, iti. 606). 
The mile of the Jews is said to have been of two 
kinds, lone or short, dependent on the length of 
the pace, which varied in different parts, the long 
pace being double the length of the short one 
(Carpzov's Apparat. p. 679). [Day's JOURNEY, 
Amer. ec.) ἵν. 1: 


* MILE’TUM, 2 Tim. iv. 20, for Miletus. 
The A. Α΄. follows here the’ older versions, except 
Wycliffe, who writes ‘‘ Milete.””. The early Eng- 
lish often inflected such names after the analogy of 
the Greck and Latin, though on this principle it 
would have been strictly J/i/efo in the above pas- 
sage. See Trench, Authorized Version, p. 79 (ed. 
1859). Ἰθ eg 


MILE’TUS (Μίλητος: Afiletus), Acts xx. 15, 
17, less correctly called ΔΙ σῦν in 2 Tim. iv. 20. 
The first of these passages brings before us the 
scene of the most pathetic occasion of St. Paul’s 
life; the second is interesting and important in 
reference to the question of the Apostle’s second 
imprisonment. 


St. Paul, on the return voyage from his third 
missionary journey, having left Vhilippi after the 
passover (Acts xx. 6), and desirous, if possible, to 
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be in Jerusalem at Pentecost (7b. 16), determinid 
to pass by Ephesus. Wishing, however, to con: 
municate with the church in which he had labored 
80 long, he sent fur the presbyters of Ephesus to 
meet him at Miletus. In the context we have the 
geographical relations of the latter city bronght out 
as distinctly as if it were St. Luke’s purpose to 
state them. In the first place it lay on the coast 
to the S. of Ephesus. Next, it was a day's sail 
from Trogy Ilmm (ver. 15). Moreover, to those who 
are sailing from the north, it is in the direct line 
for Cos. We should also notice that it was near 
enough to Ephesus by land communication, for the 
message to be sent and the presbyters to come 
within a very narrow space of time. All these 
details correspond with the geographical facts of 
the case. As to the last point, Mphesus was by 
land only about 20 or 30 miles distant from Miletus. 
There is a further and more minute topographical 
coincidence, which may he seen in the phrase, 
ἐς They accompanied him to the ship,” implying as 
it does that the vessel lay at some distance from 
the town. The site of Miletus has now receded 
ten miles from the coast, and even in the Apostle’s 


time it must have lost its strictly maritime position. . Birks, Z/or@ Apostolice. 
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This point is noticed by Prof. Ifackett in his 
Comm. on the Acts (2d ed. p. 344); compare Acts 
xxl. 5. In each case we have a low flat shore. as 
a marked and definite feature of the scene. 

The passage in the second Epistle to Timothy, 
where Miletus is mentioned, presents a very scrious 
difficulty to the theory that there was only one 
oman imprisonment. When St. Paul visited the 
place on the occasion just described, Trophimus was 
indeed with him (Acts xx. 4); but he certainly did 
not “leave him sick at Miletus;”’ for at the con- 
clusion of the voyage we find him with the Apostle 
at Jerusalem (Acts xxi. 29). Nor is it possible 
that he could have been so left on the voyage from 
Cesarea to Rome: for in the first place there is no 
reason to believe that Trophimus was with the 
Apostle then at all; and in the second place the 
ship was never to the north of Cnidus (Acts xxvii. 
7). But, on the hypothesis that St. Paul was lib- 
erated from Rome and revisited the neighborhood 
ot Ephesus, all becomes easy, and consistent with 
the other notices of his movements in the Pastoral 
Epistles. Various combinations are possible. See 
Life and Epistles of St. Paul, ch. xxvii.. and 
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Temple of Apollo at Miletus. 


As to the history of Miletus itself, it was far 
more famous five hundred years before St. Paul's 
day, than it ever became afterwards. In early times 
it was the most flourishing city of the lonian 
Greeks. The ships which sailed from it were cele- 
brated for their distant voyages. Miletus sutfered 
in the progress of the Ly dian “kingdom and became 
tributary to Croesus. In the natural order of events, 
it was absorbed in the Persian cimpire: and, re- 
volting, it was stormed and sacked. After a brief 
period of spirited independence, it received a blow 
from which it never recovered, in the siege con- 
ducted by Alexander when on his [astern cam- 
paign. But still it held, even through the Roman 
period, the rank of a second- rate trading town, and 
Strabo mentions its four harbors. At this time it 
was politically in the province of As1A, though 


Carta was the old ethnological name of the dis- 
trict in which it was situated. Its preéminence 
on this coast had now long been yielded up to 
Epnxsvus. These changes can be vividly traced by 
comparing the whole series of coins of the two 
places. In the case of Miletus, those of the au- 
tonomous period are numerous and beautiful, those 
of the imperial period very scanty. Still Miletus 
was for some time an episcopal city of Western 
Asia. Its final decay was doubtless promoted by 
that silting up of the Meander, to which we have 
alluded. No remains worth describing are now 
found in the swamps which conceal the ae of the 
city of Thales and Hecatzens. eo. 1. 


MILK. <As an article of diet, milk Gi. a 
more important position in Eastern countries than 
with us. It is not a mere adjunct in cookery, or 
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restricted to the use of the young, although it is 
naturally the characteristic food of childhood, both 
from its simple and nutritive qualities (1 Pet. ‘i. 2), 
and particularly as contrasted with meat (1 Cor. 
iii. 2; 116}. v. 12); but beyond this it is regarded 
as substantial food adapted alike to all ages and 
classes. Hence it is enumerated among ὁ the prin- 
cipal things for the whole use of a man’s life’ 
(Ieclus. xxxix. 26), and it appears as the very 
emblem of abundance @ and wealth, either in con- 
junction with honey (Ex. iii. 8; Deut. vi. 3, xi. 9) 
or wine (Is. lv. 1), or even by itself (Job XX1- 945); 
hence also to “suck the milk” of an enemy's land 
was an expression betokening its complete subjec- 
tion (Is. Ix. 16; Iz. xxv. 4). Not only the milk 
of cows, but of sheep (Deut. xxxii. 14), of camels 
(Gen. xxxii. 15), and of goats (Prov. xxvii. 27) was 
used; the latter appears to have been most highly 
prized, The use of camel’s milk still prevails among 
the Arabs (Burckhardt’s Notes, i. 44). 


Milk was used sometimes in its natural state, 
and sometimes in a sonr, coagulated state: the 
former was named khalab<¢ and the latter khemah.d 
In the A. Y. the latter is rendered “ butter,’ but. 
there can be no question that in every case (except 
perhaps Prov. xxx. 33) the term refers to a prep- 
aration of milk well known in Eastern countries 
under the name of feben. [Burrer, Amer. ed.] 
The method now pursued in its preparation is to 
boil the milk over a slow fire, adding to it a small 
piece of old leben or some other acid, in order to 
make it coagulate (Russell, Aleppo, i. 118, 370; 
Burckhart, Arabiv, i. 60). The refreshing draught 
which Jael offered “in a lordly dish"’ to Sisera 
(Judg. v. 25) was leben, as Te particularly 
notes (γάλα διαφθορὸς ἤδη, Anicyvae , 94): it was 
produced from one of the goatskin bottles which 
are still used for the purpose by the Bedouins (Jude. 
iv. 19; comp. Burckhardt'’s Notes, i. 45). As it 
would keep for a considerable time, it was particu- 
larly adapted to the use of travellers (2 Sam. xvii. 
29). The amount of milk required for its produc- 
tion was of course considerable; and henee in Is. 
vil. 22 the use of leben is predicted as a consequence 
of the depopulation of the land, when all agricul- 
ture had ceased, and the fields were covered with 
grass. In Job xx. 17, xxix. 6, the term is used as 
an emblem of abundance in the same seise as milk. 
Leben is still extensively used in the East; at cer- 
tain seasons of the year the poor almost live upon 
it, while the upper classes eat it with salad or meat 
(Russell, i. 18). It is still offered in hospitality to 
the passing stranger, exactly as of old in Abraham's 
tent (Gren. xvili. 8; comp. Robinson, Bibl. Res. i. 
O71, ii. 70, 211), so freely indeed that in some parts 
of Arabia it would be regarded a seandal if money 
were received in return (Burckhardt's radia, i. 
120, ii. 106). Whether milk was used instead Si 
water for the purpose of boiling meat, as is at 


@ This is expressed in the Hebrew term for milk, 
chalab, the etymological foree of which is “ fatness.” 
We may compare with the Scriptural expression, “a 
land flowing with milk and honey,” the following pas- 
lages from the classical writers ;: — 


“Pet δὲ γάλακτι πέδον, 
“Pet δ᾽ οἴνῳ, ῥεῖ δὲ μελισσᾶν 
Νέκταρι. --- Eurw. Baceh. 142. 
“Flumina jam lactis, jam fluniina neetaris ibant: 
Flavaque de viridi stillabant ilice mella.” 
Ov. Met. i. 111. 
Ὁ In this passage the marginal reading, “ milk pails,” 
is preferable to the text, “ breasts."’ The Hebrew word 
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present not unusual among the Bedouins, is un- 
certain. [CooK1ne. ] The prohibition against 
seething a kid in its mother's milk (occurring as it 
does amid the regulations of the harvest festival, 
Ex. xxiii. 19, xxxiv. 26; Deut. xiv. 21) was prob. 
ably directed against some heathen usage age 
at the time of harvest. W. 


MILL. The mills (27, rechaim)e of the 


ancient Hebrews probably differed but little from 
those at present in use in the East. These cousist 
of two circular stones, about 18 in. or two feet in 
diameter, the lower of which (Lat. meta) is fixed, 
and las its upper surface slightly convex, fitting 
into a corresponding concavity in the upper stone 
(Lat. catillus). The latter, called by the Hebrews 


receb (D7), + chariot,’’ and by the Arabs vekkad, 
“ rider,” has a hole in it through which the grain 
passes, Immediately above a pivot or shaft which 
rises from the centre of the lower stone, and about 
which the upper stone is turned by means of an 
upright handle fixed near the edge. It is worked 
by women, sometiines singly and sometimes two 
together, who are usually seated on the hare ground 
(Is. xlvii. 1, 2) “facing each other; both have 
hold of the handle by which the upper is turned 


Women grinding corn with the hand-mill of modern 
Syria. 


round on the ‘nether’ millstone. The one whose 
right hand is disengaged throws in the grain as 
oceasion requires through the hole in the upper 
stone. It is not correct to say that one pushes it 
half round, and then the other seizes the handle. 
This would be slow work, and would give a spas- 
modic motion to the stone. Both retain their hold, 
and pull fo, or push from, as nen do with the whip 
or cross-cut saw. The proverb of our Saviour 
(Matt. xxiv. 41) is true to life, for women only 
grind. I cannot recall an instance in which men 
were at the mill’? (Thomson, Land and Book, ch. 
94). The labor is very hard, and the task of grind- 
ing in consequence performed only by the lowest 
servants (Ex. xi. 5; comp. Plaut. Vere. ii. 3), and 


does not occur elsewhere, and hence its meaning is 


doubtful. Perhaps its true sense is “ farm-yard 7) or 
“folds 
ΞΕ a TINE. 
Mou: Ti (seg 


Pease Yat 
ὁ Compare Arabic oS ι A> ᾽ rahayan, the dual of 


<> , raha, a mill. The dual form of course refers 


to the pair of stones composing the mill. 
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captives (Judg. xvi. 21; Job xxxi. 10; Is. xlvii. 1, 
2: Lam. v. 13; comp. Hom. Od. vii. 103; Suet. 
Tib. e. 51).¢ So essential were mill-stones for 
daily domestic use, that they were forbidden to be 
taken in pledge (Deut. xxiv. 6; Jos. Ant. iv. 8, ὃ 
96), in order that a man’s family might not be 
deprived of the means of preparing their food. 
Among the Fellahs of the Hauran one of the chiet 
articles of furniture described by Burckhardt (Syria, 
p. 292) is the “ hand-mill which is used in summer 
when there is no water in the wadies to drive the 
mills.’ The sound of the mill is the indication 
of peaceful household life, and the absence of it is 
a sign of desolation and abandonment, “ When the 
sound of the mill is low’? (Eecl. xii. 4). No more 
affecting picture of utter destruction could be im- 
agined than that conveyed in the threat denounced 
against Judah by the mouth of the prophet Jere- 
miah (xxv. 10), “I will take from them the voice 
of mirth, and the voice of gladness, the voice of the 
bridegroom and the voice of the bride, the sound of 
the miil-stuncs, and the light of the candle”? (comp. 
tev. xviii. 22). Phe song of the women grinding 
is supposed by some to be alluded to in Keel. xii. 4, 
and it was evidently so understood by the LXX.?; 
hut Dr. Robinson says (i. £85), ‘we heard no song 
as an accompaniment to the work,” and Dr. Hackett 
(Bibl. lust. p. 49, Amer. ed.) describes it rather 
as shrieking than singing. It is alluded to in 
Homer (Od. xx. 105-119); and Athenzeus (xiv. p. 
619 a) refers to a peculiar chant which was sung 
by women winnowing corn and mentioned by 
Aristophanes in the Thesmophoriazuse. 

The hand-mills of the ancient Egyptians appear 
to have been of the same character as those of their 
descendants, and like them were worked by women 
(Wilkinson, Anc. /y. ii. p. 118, &e.). ‘They 
had also a large mill on a very similar principle; 
lut the stones were of far greater power and dimen- 
sions; and this could only have been turned by 
cattle or asses, like those of the ancient Romans, 
and of the modern Cairenes.”? It was the mill- 
stone of a mill of this kind, driven by an ass,° which 
is alluded to in Matt. xviii. 6 (μύλος dvixds), to 
distinguish it, says Lightfoot (/ov. Lebr. in loc.), 
from those small mills which were used to grind 
spices for the wound of circumcision, or for the 
delights of the Sabbath, and to which both Kimehi 
and Jarchi find a reference in Jer. xxv. 10. Of a 
married man with slender means it is said in the 
Talinud (AKiddushin, p. 296), “with a millstone 
on his neck he studies the law,"’ and the expression 
is still proverbial (Tendlau, Sprichworter, p. 181). 

It was the movable upper millstone of the hand- 
mill with which the woman of ‘Thebez broke Abim- 
elech’s skull (Judge. ix. 53). It is now generally 
made, according to Dr. Thomson, of a porous 
Java brought from the Hauran, both stones being 
of the same material, but, says the same traveller, 
(1 have seen the zether made of a compact sand- 
stone, and quite thick, while the wpper was of this 
lava, probably because from its lightness it is the 


a Grinding is reckoned in the Mishna (Shabhath, 
vii. 2) among the chief household duties, to be per- 
formed by the wife unless she brought with her one 
servant (Sethuboth, v. 5); in whieh case she was re- 
lieved from grinding, haking, and washing, but was 
Btill obliged to suckle her child, make her busband's 
bed, and work in wool. 


ὃ Ἔν ἀσθενείᾳ φωνῆς τῆς ἀληθούσης, reading mai 
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more easily driven round with the hand" (Land 
and Book, ch. 84). The porous lava to which he 
refers is probably the same as the black ἐπῆν men- 
tioned by Burekhardt (Syri:, p. 57), the blocks of 
which are brought from the Lejah, and are fash- 
ioned into millstones by the inhabitants of Ezra, a 
village in the Hauran. “They vary in price 
according to their size, from 15 to 60 piastres, and 
are preferred to all others on account of the hard- 
ness of the stone.” 

The Israelites, in their passage through the desert, 
had with them hand-mills, as well as mortars 
[Monrar}], in which they ground the manna (Num. 
xi. 8). One passage (Lam. ν. 13) is deserving of 
notice, which Hoheisel (de Mol’s Monat. Vet. in 
Ugolini, vol. xxix) explains in a manne which 
cives it a point which is lost in our A. δ΄. [Ὁ may 
be rendered, “the choice (men) bore the mill 


(FTN, techén),@ and the youths stumbled beneath 


the wood; the wood being the woodwork or αἱ 
of the mill, which the captives were compelled to 
carry. There are, besides, allusions to other ap- 
paratus connected with the operation of grinding, 


the sieve, or bolter (7122, ndphah, Is. xxx. 285 or 


M22, cébdrah, Am. ix. 9), and the hopper, 


though the latter is only found in the Mishna 
(Zabim, iv. 3), and was a late invention. We 
also find in the Mishna (Demai, ili. 4) that men- 


tion is made of a miller (UT, téehén), indica- 


ting that grinding corn was recognized as a distinct 
occupation. Wind-mills and water-mills are of 
more recent date. W. SW. 


* Some other allusions to the mill and its uses 
deserve explanation. ‘The common millstone rarely 
exceeds two feet in diameter, ‘and hence its size 
fitted it to be used as an instrument of punishment. 
It was sometimes fastened to the necks of criminals 
who were to be drowned. The Saviour refers to 
this practice in Mark ix. 42, where he says: 
Sooner than ‘ offend one of these little ones, it were 
better for a man that a millstone were hanged 
about his neck, and he were cast into the sea.”’ 
See also Matt. xviii. 6; and Lnke xvii. 2. It is 
stated that this mode of execution is not unknown 
in the Kast at the present day. As those who 
erind, in whatever order they may sit, have the 
mill hefore them, it becomes natural, in describing 
their position with reference to the mill, to speak of 
their being behind it. Hence it is said in Ex. xi. 
5 that the pestilence which was to be sent on the 
Egyptians should “destroy from the first-born of 
Pharaoh that sitteth upon his throne, even unto the 
first-born of the maid-servant that is behind the 
mill.” 

The fact that grinding at the mill was looked up- 
on as so ignoble (see above), shows how extreme was 
the degradation to which the Philistines sithjected 
Samson. It is said (Judg. xvi. 21) that the Philis- 
tines “ put out’ (strictly,“* dug out” in the Hebrew) 


tochenah, “a woman grinding,” for oie tachanah, 
T° 
© mill.” 
e Comp. Ovid, Fast. vi. 818, ‘ct qua puniiceas 
versat asella molas.’? 


3 ΄- 


αἰ Compare the Arabic ω => , tahoon, a mill 
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“the eyes of Samson, and made him grind in the 
prison-house;”’ that is, he was confined in prison, 
and required to grind there, by turning a hand- 
mill, such as has been deseribed above. It was the 
great humiliation of his captivity. He who had 
been the hero of Israel, who had possessed the 
strength of a giant, was compelled to sit on the 
eround and work at the mull, like a woman or a 
slave. The blinding was sometimes inflieted to 
prevent the giddiness liable to arise from the cir- 
cular motion (Herod. iv. 2). At the same time it 
was a frequent barbarity of aneient warfare (Jer. 
111. 11). ᾿ 

Possibly the woman of Thebez who threw the 
upper stone of the mill, the “rider”? or “runner,” 
on the head of Abimelech (see above) was occupied 
in grinding at the moment. She had only to lift 
the upper stone from its pedestal, and would then 
have at once an effectual weapon for her purpose. 
The A. V. erroneously suggests that it was “a 
piece’’ or fragment of the stone which she hurled 
at Abimelech. See the allusion to this ineident in 
2 Sam. xii. 21. The permanent or lower stone was 


called DTI ΓΙ 23), Job sli. 16. Some of the 


larger mills in Syria at the present day are turned 
by niules and asses, as in aucient times (Matt. 
xviii. 6). The time of grinding would be reculated 
by the wants of the family, but from the nature of 
the case as a rule it would be one of the daily 
occupations. At Jerusalem one may see at night- 
fall the open ground on Bezetha alive with women 
performing this labor. The water-mills at present 
at Vdbulus (Shechem) are somewhat noted. H. 


MILLET ΒΩ dochan: κέγχρος: milium ). 


In all probability the grains of Panicum miliaceum 
and talicum, and of the //olcus sorghum, Linn. 
(the Sorghum vulgare of modern writers), may all 
be comprehended by the Hebrew word. Mention 
of millet occurs only in Ez. iv. 9, where it is enu- 
merated together with wheat, barley, beans, lentils, 
and fitehes, whieh the prophet was ordered to make 
into bread. Celsius (//ierob. i. 454) has given the 
names of numerous old writers who are in favor of 
the interpretation adopted by the LAX. and Vule.; 
the Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic versions haye a 
word identical with the Hebrew. hat “ millet ”’ 
is the correct rendering of the original word there 
ean be no doubt; the only question that remains 
for consideration is, what is the particular species of 
millet intended: is it the Panicum mailiaceum, or 
the Sorghum vulgare, or may both kinds be de- 
noted? ‘The Arabs to this day apply the term 
dukhan to the Panicum miliacewm, but ¥orskal 
(Deser. Plant. p. 174) uses the name of the Z/olcus 
dochna, “a plant,’ says Dr. Royle (Kitto’s Cye. 
art. “ Wokhan’’), ‘¢as yet unknown to botanists.”’ 
The /Zolcus durrha of Vorskal, whieh he says the 
Arabs call tan, and whieh he distinguishes from 
the H. dochna, appears to be identieal with the 
dowrrha, Sorghum vulgare, of modern botanists. 
Jt is impossible, in the ease of these and many 
othcr cereal yrains, to say to what countries they 
are indigenous. Sir G. Wilkinson ennmerates 
wheat, beans, lentiles, and dourrAa, as being pre- 
served by seeds, or by representation on the ancient 
tombs of Kgypt, and has no doubt that the //olcus 
sorghum was known to the ancient inhabitants of 


« From root 7/77, ‘to be dusky,” in allusion to 
ΣΎ 
the color of the seeds. 
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that country. Dr. Royle maintains that the true 
dukhun of Arab authors is the Panicum miliaceum, 


Sorghum vulgare. 


which is universally cultivated in the East. Cel- 
sius (Πίρροῦ. 1. c.) and Hiller (Jherophyt. ii. 124) 
give Panicum as the rendering of Dechon; the 


Panicum iiliaceum. 


LXX. word κέγχρος in all probability is the Pan- 
acum italicum, a grass cultivated in Europe as an 
article of diet. There is, however, some difficulty 
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in identifying the precise plants spoken of by the 
Greeks and Romans under the names of réyxpes, 
ἔλυμος, panicum, milium, ete. 

The Punicum miliaccum is cultivated in Europe 
and in tropical countries. and, like the dourrha, is 
often used as an ingredient in making bread; in 
India it is cultivated in the cold weather with 
wheat and barley. Tournefort (J’oyage, ii. 95) says 
that the poor people of Samos make bread by mix- 
ing half wheat and half barley and white millet. 
The seeds of millet in this country are, as is 
well known, extensively used as food for birds. It 
is probable that both the Sorghum vulgare and 
the Panicum miliaceum were used by the ancient 
Hebrews and Egyptians. and that the Heb. Dochan 
may denote either of these plants. Two cultivated 
species of Panicum are named as occurring in Pal- 
estine, namely, P. miliaceum and P. italicum 
(Strand’s Flor. Pakest. Nos. 35, 37). The gen- 
era Sorghum and Panicum belong to the natural 
order Giaminee, perhaps the most important order 
in the vegetable kingdom. we HI. 


MIL’LO (Mba: always with the definite 
article [see below] 7 ἄκρα, once τὸ ἀνάλημμα; 
Alex. in 1 K. ix. [24] only, ἡ μελω: Afello), a 
place in ancient Jerusalem. Both name and thing 
seem to have been already in existence when the 
city was taken from the Jebusites by David. His 
first occupation after getting possession was to 
build “round about, from the Millo and to the 
house”? (A. V. “inward; °?2 Sam. v. 9): or as the 
parallel passage has it, “he built the city round 
about, and from the Millo round about ’’ (1 Chr. xi. 
8). Its repair or restoration was one of the great 
works for which Solomon raised his “levy” (1 K. 
ix. 15, 24, xi. 27); and it formed a prominent part 
of the fortifications by which Hezekiah prepared for 
the approach of the Assyrians (2 Chr. xxxil. 5). 
The last passaye seems to show that “the Millo” 
was part of the “ city of David,’ that is of Zion, a 
conclusion which is certainly supported by the sin- 
gular passage, 2 K. xii. 20, where, whichever view 
we take of Silla, the “‘ house of Millo’’ must be in 
the neighborhood of the Tyropceon valley which 
lay at the foot of Ziou. More than this it seems 
impossible to gather from the notices quoted above 
-- 411} the passages in which the name is found in 
the O. T. 

If “Millo”’ be taken as a Hebrew word, it 
would be derived from a root which has the force 
of “ filling ’’ (see Gesenius, T’hes. pp. 787,789). ‘This 
notion has been applied by the interpreters after 
their custom in the most various and opposite 
ways: a rampart (agger); a mound; an open 
space used for assemblies, and therefore often filled 
with people; a ditch or valley; even a trench filled 
with water. It has led the writers of the Targums 


to render Millo by sib, ἃ, ὁ. Millétha, the 
term by which in other passages they express the 
ILehrew, mo 29, sol’lahk, the mound which in an- 


cient. warfare was used to besiege a town. But 
unfortunately none of these guesses enable us to 
ascertain what Millo really was, and it would prob- 


a Just as the Knichtena-guild Lane of Saxon Lon- 
don became Nightingale Lane, as the Saxon name grew 
unintelligible. 

ὃ Here, and here only, the LXX. have τὸ ava- 
λημμα; perhaps the “ foundation * or “ substruction ; 7 
though Schleusner gives also the meaning altitudo. 
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ably be nearer the truth —it is certainly safer — 
to look on the name as an ancient or archaic term, 
Jebusite, or possibly even still older, adopted by the 
[sraelites when they took the town, and incorporated 
into their own nomenclature.“ That it was an 
ante-Hebraic term is supported by its occurrence in 
connection with Shechem, so eminently a Canaanite 
place. (See the next article.) The only ray of 
light which we can obtain is from the LXX. Their 
rendering in every case (excepting? only 2 Chr. 
xxxil. 5) is 7 ἄκρα, a word which they employ no- 
where else in the O. T. Now ἡ ἄκρα means “the 
citadel,’’ and it is remarkable that it is the word 
used with unvarying persistence throughout the 
Books of Maccabees for the fortress on Mount Zion, 
which was occupied throughout the struggle by the 
adherents of Antiochus, and was at last razed and the 
very hill leveled by Simon.¢ [JERUSALEM, vol. ii. 
pp- 1293 f. 1295, &e.] It is therefore perhaps not 
too much to assume that the word mzllv was em- 
ployed in the Hebrew original of 1 Maccabees. 
The point is exceedingly obscure, and the above is 
at the best little more than mere conjecture, though 
10 agrees so far with the slight indications of 2 Chr. 
xxxii. 5, as noticed already. G 


MIL’/LO, THE HOUSE OF. 1. (W232 


sion : οἶκος Βηθμααλώ [ Vat.-arwy and addAwy] ; 
Alex. οἶκος MaadAwy: urbs Mello; oppidum 
Mello.) Apparently a family or clan, mentioned 
in Judg. ix. 6, 20 only, in connection with the 
men or lords of Shechem, and concerned with them 
in the affair of Abimelech. No clew is given by 
the original or any of the versions as to the mean- 
ing of the name. 


2. (she pa > οἶκος MaAAd [ Vat. Alex. 
Maadw:] domus Jello.) The “house of Millo 
that goeth down to Silla”? was the spot at which 
king Joash was murdered by his slaves (2 K. xii. 
20). There is nothing to lead us to suppose that 
the iurder was not committed in Jerusalem, and 
in that case the spot must be connected with the 
ancient Millo (see preceding article). Two expla- 
nations have been suggested of the name SiLLA. 
These will be discussed more fully under that head, 
but whichever is adopted would equally place Beth 
Millo in or near the Tyropeon, taking that to be 
where it is shown in the plan of Jerusalem, at vol. 
ii. p. 1312. More than this can hardly be said on the 
subject in the present state of our knowledge. G. 


MINES, MINING. “Surely there is a 
source for the sider, and a place for the gold which 
they refine. /ron is taken out of the soil, and 
stone man melts (for) copper. He hath put an 
end to darkness, and to all perfection (ἡ. e., most 
thoroughly) he searcheth the stone of thick dark- 
ness and of the shadow of death. He hath sunk 
a shaft far from the wanderer; they that are for- 
gotten of the foot are suspended, away from man 
they waver to and fro. (As for) the earth, from 
her cometh forth bread, yet her nethermost parts 
are upturned as (by) fire. The place of sapphire 
(are) her stones, and dust of gold is his. A track 
which the bird of prey hath not known, nor the 


e * The name Mount Zion was never applied to the 
above eminence by any ancient writer, and when that 
hill had been “ leveled,’’ the simile of the Psalmist was 
still fresh and forcible: ‘as Mount Zion, which can- 
not be removed, but abidcth forever.’? [JERUSALEM, 


vol. ij. 1293 a, 1295 ὃδ.] Ξ 
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eye of the faleon glared upon; which the sons of | inhabited by Asiatic, probably Semitic races; there- 
pride (7. e. wild beasts) have not trodden, nor the | fore do we often see in those rock sculptures the 
roaring lion gone over; in the flint man hath thrust | triumphs of Pharaoh over the enemies of Egypt. 


his hand, he hath overturned mountains from the 
root; in the rocks he hath cleft channels,¢ and 
every rare thing hath his eye seen: the streams 
hath he bound that they weep not, and that which 
is hid he bringeth forth to light” (Job xxviii. 1-11). 
Such is the highly poetical description given by the 
author of the book of Job of the operatious of 


mining as known in his day, the only record of the | 


kind which we inherit from the ancient Hebrews. 
The question of the date of the book cannot be 
much influenced by it; for indications of a very 
advanced state of metallurgical knowledge are found 
in the monuments of the Egyptians at a period at 
least as early as any which would be claimed for the 
author. Leaving this point to be settled inde- 
pendently, therefore, it remains to be seen what is 
implied in the words of the poem. 

It may be fairly inferred from the description 
that a distinction is made between gold obtained in 
the manner indicated, and that which is found in 
the natural state in the alluvial soil, among the 
débris washed down by the torrents. This appears 
to be implied in the expression “the gold they 
refine,’ which presupposes a process by which the 
pure gold is extracted from the ore, and separated 
from the silver or copper with which it may have 
been mixed. What is said of gold may be equally 
applied to silver, for in almost every allusion to the 
process of refining the two metals are associated. 
In the passage of Job which has been quoted, so 
far as can be made out from the obscurities with 
which it is beset, the natural order of ,mining 
operations is observed in the description. The 
whole point is obviously contained in the contrast, 
‘ Surely there is a source for the silver, and a place 
for the gold which inen refine, — but where shall 
wisdom be found, and where is the place of under- 
standing?’ No labor is too great for extorting 
from the earth its treasures. The shaft is sunk, 
and the adventurous miner, far from the haunts of 
men, hangs in mid-air (v. 4): the bowels of the 
earth — which in the course of nature grows but 
corn —are overthrown as though wasted by fire. 
The path which the miner pursues in his under- 
ground course is unseen hy the keen eye of the 
falcon, nor have the boldest beasts of prey traversed 
it, but man wins his way through every obstacle, 
hews out tunnels in the rock, stops the water from 
flooding his mine, and brings to light the precious 
metals as the reward of his adventure. No de- 
scription could be more complete. The poet might 
have had before him the copper mines of the Sinaitic 
peninsula. In the Wady Magharah, “the valley 
of the Care,”’ are still traces of the Egyptian colony 
of miners who settled there for the purpose of 
extracting copper from the freestone rocks, and 
left their hieroglyphic inscriptions upon the face of 
the cliff. That .these inscriptions are of great 
antiquity there can be little doubt, though Lepsius 
may not be justified in placing them at a date 
B. Cc. 4000. “ Already, under the fourth dynasty 
of Manetho,”’ he says, “the same which erected 
the great pyramids of Gizeh, 4000 B. c., copper 
mines had been discovered in this desert, which 
were worked by a colony. ‘The peninsula was then 


@ It is curious that the word aie yeor, here used, 
ls apparently Egyptian in origin, and if so may have 


| Almost all the inscriptions belong to the Old Em- 
pire, only one was found of the co-regency of 
Tuthmosis ΠῚ. and his sister’? (Letters from 
Egypt, p. 346, Eng. tr.). In the Maghfrah tablets 
Mr. Drew (Scripture Lands, p. 50, note) “saw 
the cartouche of Suphis, the builder of the Great 
Pyramid, and on the stones at Siirabit el Khadim 
there are those of kings of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth dynasties.”’ But the most interesting 
description of this mining colony is to be found in 
a letter to the Athenzeum (June 4, 1859, No. 1649, 
Ρ. 747), signed M, A. and dated from “ Sarahut el 
Khadem, in the Desert of Sinai, May, 1859.” 
The writer discovered on the mountain exactly 
opposite the caves of Magharah, traces of an ancient 
fortress intended, as he conjectures, for the protec- 
tion of the miners. The hill on which it stands 
is about 1000 feet high, nearly insulated, and 
formed of a series of precipitous terraces, one above 
the other, like the steps of the pyramids. The 
uppermost of these was entirely surrounded by a 
strong wall within which were found remains of 
140 houses, each about ten feet square. There 
were, besides, the remains of ancient hammers of 
green porphyry, and reservoirs ‘+so disposed that 
when one was full the surplus ran into the other, 
and so in succession, so that they must have had 
water enough to last for years.’’ The ancient fur- 
naces are still to be seen, aud on the coast of the 
Red Sea are found the piers and wharves whence 
the miners shipped their metal in the harbor of 
Abu Zelimeh. Five miles from Sarabut el Kha- 
dem the same traveller found the ruins of a much 
greater number of houses, indicating the existence 
of a large mining population, and, besides, five 
immense reservoirs formed by damming up various 
wadies. Other mines appear to have been discov- 
ered by Dr. Wilson in the granite mountains east 
of the Wady Mokatteb. In the Wady Nash the 
German traveller Riippell, who was commissioned 
by Mohammed Ali, the Viceroy of Egypt, to 
examine the state of the mines there, met with 
remains of several large smelting furnaces, sur- 
rounded by heaps of slag. The ancient inhabitants 
had sunk shafts in several directions, leaving here 
and there columns to prevent the whole from falling 
in. In one of the mines he saw huge masses of 
stone rich in copper (titter, H7-dkunde, xiii. 786). 
The copper mines of Pheeno in Idumsza, according 
to Jerome, were between Zoar and Petra: in the 
persecution of Diocletian the Christians were con- 
dlemned to work them. 

The gold mines of Egypt in the Bisharee desert, 
the principal station of which was Eshuranib, about 
three days’ journey beyond Wady Allaga, have 
been discovered within the last few years by M. 
Linant and Mr. Bonomi, the latter of whom sup- 
plied Sir G. Wilkinson with a description of them, 
which he quotes (Anc. /:g. iii. 229, 230). Ruins 
of the miners’ huts still remain as at Surabit el- 
Khadim. ‘In those nearest the mines lived the 
workmen who were employed to break the quartz 
into small fragments, the size of a bean, from 
whose hands the pounded stone passed to the per- 
sons who ground it in hand-mills, similar to those 


been a technical term among the Egyptian miners of 
the Sinaitic peninsula. 
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now used for corn in the valley of the Nile made | 


of granitic stone; one of which is to be found in 
almost every honse at. these mines, either entire or 
broken. The quartz thus reduced to powder was 
washed on inclined tables, furnished with two cis- 
terns, all built of fragments of stone collected there; 
and near these inclined planes are generally found 
little white mounds, the residue of the operation.” 
According to the account given by Diodorus Siculus 
(iii, 12-14), the mines were worked by gangs of 
convicts and captives in fetters, who were kept day 
and night to their task by the soldiers set. to guard 
them.” The work was superintended by an engi- 
neer, who selected the stone and pointed it out to 
the miners. ‘The harder rock was split by the 
application of fire, but the softer was broken up 
with picks and chisels. The miners were quite 
naked, their bodies being painted according to the 
color of the rock they were working, and in order 
to see in the dark passages of the mine they carried 
lamps upon their heads. The stone as it fell was 
earried off by boys, it was then pounded in stone 
mortars with iron pestles by those who were over 
30 years of age till it was reduced to the size of a 
lentil. The women and old men afterwards ground 
it in mills to a fine powder. The final process of 
xeparating the gold from the pounded stone was 
entrusted to the engmeers who superintended the 
work. They spread this powder upon a broad 
slightly inclined table, and rubbed it gently with 
the hand, pouring water upon it from time to time 
so as to carry away all the earthy matter, leaving 
the heavier particles upon the board. This was 
repeated several times; at first with the hand and 
afterwards with fine sponges gently pressed upon 
the earthy substance, till nothing but the gold was 
left. It was then collected by other workmen, and 
placed in earthen crucibles with a mixture of lead 
and salt in certain proportions, together with a 
little tin and some barley bran. ‘The crucibles 
were covered and carefully closed with clay, and in 
this condition baked in a furnace for five days and 
nights without intermission. Of the three meth- 
ods which have been employed for refining gold 
and silver, 1, by exposing the fused metal to a 
current of air; 2, by keeping the alloy in a-state 
of fusion and throwing nitre upon it; and 3, by 
mixing the alloy with lead, exposing the whole to 
fusion upon a vessel of bone-ashes or earth, and 
blowing upon it with bellows or other blast; the 
latter appears most nearly to coincide with the 
description of Diodorus. To this process, known 
as the cupelling process [LEAD], there seems to 
be a reference in Ps. xii. 6; Jer. vi. 28-80; Ez. 
xxii. 18-22, and from it Mr. Napier (A/et. of the 
Bible, p. 24) deduces a striking illustration of 
Mal. iii. 2, 3, “he shall sit as a refiner and purifier 
of silver,” etc. «* When the alloy is melted .. . 
upon a cupell, and the air blown upon it, the 
surface of the melted metals has a deep orange-red 
ες color, with a kind of flickering wave constantly 
passing over the surface . . . As the process pro- 
ceeds the heat is increased . . . and in a little 
the color of the fused metal becomes lighter. . 

At this stage the refiner watches the operation, 
either standing or sitting, with the greatest earn- 


@ The Hebrew V2D, betser (Job xxii. 24, 25), or 
Wa b8tsar (Job xxxvi. 19), which is rendered 
* gold” in the A. V., and is mentioned in the firat- 
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estness, until all the orange color and shading 
disappears, and the metal has the appearance of 
a highly-polished mirror, reflecting every object 
around it; even the refiner, as he looks upon the 
mass of metal, may sce himself as in a looking- 
glass, and thus he can form a very correct judg- 
ment respecting the purity of the metal. If he is 
satisfied, the fire is withdrawn, and the metal re- 
moved from the furnace; but if not considered 
pure more lead is added and the process re- 
peated.”” : 

Silver mines are mentioned by Diodorus (i. 33) 
with those of gold, iron, and copper, in the island 
of Meroe, at the mouth of the Nile. Bnt the chief 
supply of silver in the ancient world appears to 
have been brought from Spain. ‘The mines of that 
country were celebrated (1 Mace. viii. 3). Mt. 
Orospeda, from which the Guadalquivir, the ancient 
Baltes, takes its rise, was formerly called ἐς the silver 
mountain,’’ from the silver-mines which were in 
it (Straho, iii. p. 118). Tartessus, according to 
Strabo, was an ancient naine of the river, which 
gave its name to the town which was built between 
its two mouths. But the largest silver-mines in 
Spain were in the neighborhood of Carthago Nova, 
from which, in the time of Polybius, the Roman 
government received 25,000 drachme daily. These, 
when Strabo wrote, had fallen into private hands, 
though most of the gold-mines were public property 
(ili. p. 148). Near Castulo there were lead-mines 
containing silver, but in quantities so small as not 
to repay the cost of working. The process of sep- 
arating the silver from the lead is abridged by 
Strabo from Polybius. The lumps of ore were first 
pounded, and then sifted through sieves into water. 
‘The sediment was again pounded, and again filtered, 
and after this process had been repeated five times 
the water was drawn off, the remainder of the ore 
melted, the lead poured away and the silver left 
pure. If Tartessus be the Tarshish of Scripture, 
the metal workers of Spain in those days must have 
possessed the art of hammeriug silver into sheets, 
for we find in Jer. x. 9, ‘silver spread into plates 
is brought from Tarshish, and gold from Uphaz.”’ 

We have no means of knowing whether the gold 
of Ophir was obtained from mines or from the 
washing of gold-streams.¢ Pliny (vi. 32), from 
Juba, describes the /ittes Hammeum on the Persian 
Gulf as a place where gold-mines existed, and in 
the same chapter alludes to the gold-mines of the 
Sabeans. But in all probability the greater part 
of the gold which came into the hands of the Phee- 
nicians and Hebrews was obtained from streams; 
its great abundance seems to indicate this. Ata 
very early period Jericho was a centre of commerce 
with the East, and in the narrative of its capture 
we meet with gold in the form of ingots (Josh. vii. 
21, A. V. ‘ wedge,” lit. “tongue ’’),2 in which it 
was probably cast for the convenience of traffic. 
That which Achan took weighed 25 oz. 

As gold is seldom if ever found entirely free from 
silver, the quantity of the latter varying from 2 per 
cent. to 30 per cent., it has been supposed that the 
ancient metallurgists were acquainted with some 
meaus of parting them, an operation performed in 
modern times by boiling the metal in nitric or 


quoted passage in couneetion with Ophir, is believed 
to signify gold and silver ore. 

ὃ Compare the Fr. ingot, which is from Lat. lingua, 
and is said to be the origin of zngot. 
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sulphuric acid. To some process of this kind it 
has been imagined that reference is made in Prov. 
xvii. 3, The jining-pot is for silver, and the fur- 
nace for gold;’’ and again in xxvii. 21. “If, for 
example,”’ says Mr. Napier, “the term jfining-pot 
could refer to the vessel or pot in which the silver 
is dissolved from the gold in parting, as it may Le 
called with propriety, then these passages have a 
meaning in our modern practice’? (Met. of the 
Bible, p. 28); but he admits this is at best but 
plausible, and considers that ‘“ the constant refer- 
ence to certain qualities and kinds of gold in Scrip- 
ture is a kind of presumptive proof that they were 
not in the habit of perfectly purifying or separating 
the gold from the silver.”’ 

A strong proof of the acquaintance possessed by 
the ancient Hebrews with the manipulation of 
metals is found by some in the destruction of the 
golden calf in the desert by Moses. ‘* And he took 
the calf which they had made, and burnt it in fire, 
and ground it to powder, and strawed it upon the 
water, and made the children of Israel drink *’ (Ix. 
xxxll. 20). As the highly malleable character of 
gold would render an operation like that which is 
described in the text almost impossible, an explana- 
tion has been sought in the supposition that we 
have here an indication that Moses was a proficient 
in the process known in modern times as calcina- 
tion. ‘The object of calcination being to oxidize 
the metal subjected to the process, and gold not 
being affected by this treatment, the explanation 
cannot be admitted. M. Goguet (quoted in Wil- 
kinson’s Anc. /g. iii. 221) confidently asserts that 
the problem has been solved by the discovery of an 
experienced chemist that “in the place of tartaric 
acid, which we employ, the Hebrew legislator used 
natron, which is common in the Kast.’’ The gold 
so reduced and made into a draught is further said 
to have a most detestable taste. Goguet’s solution 
appears to have been adopted without examination 
by more modern writers, but Mr. Napier ventured 
to question its correctness, and endeavored to trace 
it to its source. The only clew which he found 
was in a discovery by Stahl, a chemist of the 17th 
century, “that if 1 part gold, 3 parts potash, and 
3 parts sulphur are heated together, a compound 
is formed which is partly soluble in water. If,” 
he adds, ‘this be the discovery referred to, which 
I think very probable,@ it certainly has been made 
the most of by Biblical critics”? (Afet. of the Bible, 
p- 49). The whole difficulty appears to have arisen 
from a desire to find too much in the text. The 
main object of the destruction of the calf was to 
prove its worthlessness and to throw contempt upon 
idolatry, and all this might have been done with- 
out any refined chemical process like that referred 
to. The calf was first heated in the fire to destroy 
its shape, then beaten and broken up by hammering 
or filing into small pieces, which were thrown into 
the water, of which the people were made to drink 
as ἃ symbolical act. ‘* Moses threw the atoms into 
the water as an emblem of the perfect annihilation 
of the calf, and he gave the Israelites that water to 
drink, not only to impress upon them the abomina- 
tion and despicable character of the image which 
they had made, but as a symbol of purification, to 
remove the object of the transgression by those 


a ..., .....θΡϑ ΄ὦ΄Π΄ῤῤῤΦΦο}οΌῪῸῺἅΣΞΛ, “ΠθὖθσῸςῸΞΠτι͵.ι..ὲ͵.Ἃ.. .ὕνς...-..- 


@ This uncertainty might have been at once re- 
moved by a reference to Goguet’s Origine des Lois, 
ete. (ii. 1, 2, c. 4), where Stahl ( Viewlus aureus ; Opusc. 
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very persons who had committed it’’ (Dr. Kalisch, 
Comm. on Ex. xxxii. 20). 

How far ‘the ancient Hebrews were acquainted 
with the processes at present in use for extracting 
copper from the ore it is impossible to assert, as 
there are no refcrences in Scripture to anything of 
the kind, except in the passage of Job already 
quoted. Copper smelting, however, is in some 
cases attended with comparatively small difficulties, 
which the ancients had evidently the skill to over- 
come. Ore composed of copper and oxygen, mixed 
with coal and burnt to a bright red heat, leaves 
the copper in the metallic state, and the saine result 
will follow if the process be applied to the car- 
bonates and sulphurets of copper. Some means of 
toughening the metal so as to render it fit for 
manufacture must have been known to the Hebrews 
as to other ancient nations. The [Egyptians evi- 
dently possessed the art of working bronze in great 
perfection at a very early time, and much of the 
knowledge of metals which the Israelites had must 
have been acquired during their residence among 
them. 


Of tin there appears to have been no trace in 
Palestine. That the Phcenicians obtained their 
supplies from the mines of Spain and Cornwall 
there can be no doubt, and it is suggested that even 
the Egyptians may have procured it from the same 
source, either directly or through the medium of 
the former. It was found among the possessions 
of the Midianites, to whom it might have come in 
the course of traffic; but in other instances in which 
allusion is made to it, tin occurs in conjunction 
with other metals in the form of an alloy. The 
lead mines of Gebel e’ Rossass, near the coast of 
the Red Sea, about half way between Berenice and 
Kossayr (Wilkinson, παρε. for gypt, p. 403), 
may have supplied the Hebrews with that metal, 
of which there were no mines in their own country, 
or it may have been obtained from the rocks in the 
neighborhood of Sinai. The hills of Palestine are 
rich in iron, and the mines are still worked there, 
[METALS] though in a very simple rude manner, 
like that of the ancient Samothracians: of the 
method employed by the Egyptians and Hebrews 
we have no certain information. It may have been 
similar to that in use throughout the whole of 
India from yery early times, which is thus described 
by Dr. Ure (Dict. of Arts,ete., art. Steel). * The 
furnace or bloomery in which the ore is smelted is 
from four to five feet high; it is somewhat pear- 
shaped, being about five feet wide at bottom and 
one foot at top. It is built entirely of clay... . 
There is an opening in front about a foot or more 
in height, which is built up with clay at the com- 
mencement and broken down at the end of each 
smelting operation. The bellows are usnally made 
of a goat’s skin . . . . The bamboo nozzles of the 
bellows are inserted into tubes of clay, which pass 
into the furnace . . . . The furnace is filled with 
charcoal, and a lighted coal being introduced before 
the nozzles, the mass in the interior is soon kindled. 
As soon as this is accomplished, a small portion 
of the ore, previously moistened with water to pre- 
vent it from running through the charcoal, but 
without any flux whatever, is laid on the top of the 
coals and covered with charcoal to fill up the fur- 


chym. phys. med. p. 585) is quoted as the authority 
for the statement. 
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nace. In this manner ore and fuel are supplied, 
and the bellows are urged for three or four hours. 
When the process is stopped and the temporary 
wall in front broken down, the bloom is removed 
with a pair of tongs from the bottom of the fur- 
nace.” 

It has seemed necessary to give this account of a 
very ancient method of iron smelting, because, from 
the difficulties which attend it, and the intense heat 
which is required to separate the metal from the 
ore, it has been asserted that the allusions to iron 
and iron manufacture in the Old ‘Testament are 
anachronisms. But if it were possible among the 
ancient Indians in a very primitive state of civiliza- 
tion, it might have been known to the Hebrews, 
who may have acquired their knowledge by working 
as slaves in the iron furnaces of Egypt (comp. 
Deut. iv. 20). 

The question of the early use of iron among the 
Egyptians, is fully disposed of in the following 
remarks of Sir Gardner Wilkinson (Ancient Egyp- 
tians, ii. pp. 154-156): — 

“In the infancy of the arts and sciences, the 
difficulty of working iron might long withhold the 
secret of its superiority over copper and bronze; 
but it cannot reasonably be supposed that a nation 
so advanced, and so eminently skilled in the art of 
working metals as the Kgyptians and Sidonians, 
should have remained ignoraut of its use, even if 
we had no evidence of its having been known to 
the Greeks and other people; and the constant 
employment of bronze arms and implements is not 
a sufficient argument against their knowledge of 
iron, since we find the Greeks and Romans made 
the same things of bronze long atter the pcriod 
when iron was universally known... . . To con- 
clude, from the want of iron instruments, or arms, 
bearing the names of early monarchs of a Pharaonic 
age, that bronze was alone used is neither just nor 
satisfactory; since the decomposition of that metal, 
especially when buried for ages in the nitrous soil 
of Egypt, is so speedy as to preclude the possibility 
of its preservation. Until we know in what manner 
the Egyptians employed bronze tools for cutting 
stone, the discovery of them affords no additional 
light, nor even argument; since the Greeks and 
Jiomans continued to niake bronze instruments of 
various kinds so long after iron was known to them; 
and Herodotus mentions the iron tools used by the 
builders of the Pyramids. Iron and copper mines 
are found in the Egyptian desert, which were worked 
in old times; and the monuments of Thebes, and 
even the tombs about Memphis, dating more than 
4000 years ago, represent butchers sharpening their 
knives on a round bar of metal attached to their 
apron, which from its blue color can only be steel; 
and the distinction between the bronze and iron 
weapons in the tomb of Remeses [II., one painted 
red, the other blue, leaves no doubt of doth having 
been used (as in Rome) at the same periods. In 
Kthiopia iron was much more abundant than in 
Egypt, and Herodotus states that copper was a rare 
metal there; though we may doubt his assertion 
of prisoners in that country having been bound with 
‘etters of gold. The speedy decomposition of iron 


a Kimchi observes that these are distinguished from 
the mingled people mentioned in ver. 20 by the ad- 
dition, δ that dwell in the desert.” 

6 ΤῊ the parallel passage of 2 Chr. ix. 14 the reading 


la aT, "drab, or Arabia. 
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would be sufficient to prevent our finding imple. 
ments of that metal of an early period, and the 
greatcr opportunities of obtaining copper ore, added 
to the facility of working it, might be a reason for 
preferring the latter whenever it answered the pur- 
pose instead of iron.’ [Inon, Amer. ed.] 

Wo A. Υ. 


MINGLED PEOPLE. This 


ay. hd’ ered), like that of “the mixed multi- 
tude,” which the Hebrew closely resembles, is ap- 
plied in Jer. xxv. 20, and Ez. xxx. 5, to denote the 
miscellaneous foreign population of Egypt and its 
frontier-tribes, including every one, says Jerome, 
who was not a native Egyptian, but was resident 
there. The Targum of Jonathan understands it 
in this passage as well as in Jer. 1. 37, of the 
foreign mercenaries, though in Jer. xxv. 24, where 
the word again occurs, it is rendered “ Arabs.’’ It 
is difficult to attach to it any precise meaning, or 
to identify with the mingled people any race of 
which we have knowledge. “The kings of the 
mingled people that dwell in the desert” @ are the 
same apparently as the tributary kings (A. V. 
“kings of Arabia’) who brought presents to Sol- 
omon (1 K. x. 15); the Hebrew in the two cases 
is identical. These have been explained (as in the 
Targum on 1 K. x. 15) as foreign mercenary chiefs 
who were in the pay of Solomon, but Thenius 
understands by them the sheykhs of the border 
tribes of Bedouins, living in Arabia Deserta, who 
were closely connected with the Israelites. The 
‘mingled people” in the midst of Babylon (Jer. 
Ϊ, 87) were probably the foreign soldiers or mer- 
cenary troops, who lived among the native popula- 
tion, as the Targum takes it. Kimchi compares 
Kx. xii. 38, and explains kd’ered of the foreign 
population of Babylon ¢ generally, ‘+ foreigners who 
were in Babylon from several lands,” or it may, he 
says, be intended to denote the merchants, ’ereb 


being thus connected with the ΠΣ Ξ νυ 
᾿ογδρδ ma’drabéec, of Ez. xxvii. 27, rendered in the 
A. V. “the occupiers of thy merchandise.” His 
first interpretation is based upon what appears to 


phrase 


be the primary signification of the root ΖΝ, 
‘drab, to mingle, while another meaning, “to 
pledge, guarantee,’’ suggested the rendering of the 
Targum “mercenaries,” ¢ which Jarchi adopts in 
his explanation of “the kings of k@’ereb,” in 1 K. 
x. 15, as the kings who were pledged to Solomon 
and dependent upon him. The equivalent which 
he gives is apparently intended to represent the Fr. 
garantie. 

The rendering of the A. V. is supported by the 
NX. σύμμικτος in Jer., and ἐπίμικτος in Ezekiel. 

RY 2A. ἂν. 


MIN’JAMIN (PDI lon the right, or son 


of the right hand]: Βενιαμίν; [Vat.] Alex. Βαν- 
ιαμειν: Benjamin). 1. One of the Levites in the 
reign of Hezekiah appointed to the charge of the 
freewill offerings of the people in the cities of the 
priests, and to distribute them to their brethren 
(2 Chr. xxxi. 15). The reading “ Benjamin” of 


¢ The same conmentator refers the expression in 
Is. xiii. 14, “ they shall every man turn to his own 
people,” to the dispersion of the mixed population of 
Babylon at its capture. 
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the LXX. and Vulg. is followed by the Peshite 
Syriac. 

ao. (Μιαμίν; [ Vat. Alex. ΕΑ. omit; FA.3 Ber- 
ιαμειν 1] Micmin.) The same as MiAmin 2 and 
MigAMin 2 (Neh. xii. 17). 

3. (L Ald. ] Βενιαμίν; {Rom. Vat. Alex. FA.! 
anit; FA.?] Βενίαμειν; [Comp. Μιαμίν.}) One 
of the priests who blew the trumpets at the dedica- 
tion of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. xii. 41). 

* MINISH occurs (Ex. v. 19; Ps. evii. 39) in 
the sense of our present “lessen” or “ὁ diminish.”’ 
It comes from the Latin minwere through the old 
French menuiser. It now appears only as “ dimin- 
ish,” which has taken its place. he old form 
is found in Wyeliffe’s translation of John iii. 30: 
‘It behoveth him for to waxe, forsoth me to be 
menusid, or niaad lesse.”’ Η. 


ΜΙΝ΄ΝΙ (39: Ienni), a country mentioned 
in connection with Ararat and Ashehenaz (Jer. li. 
27). The LXX. erroneously renders it παρ᾽ ἐμοῦ. 
10 has been already notieed as a portion of Armenia. 
[ARMENIA.] The name may be comneeted with 
the J/inyas noticed by Nieolaus of Damascus 
(Joseph. Ant. i. 8, §6), with the Jfnnai of the 
Assyrian inscriptions, whom Rawlinson (//erod. i. 
464) places about lake Urumiyeh, and with the 
Minuas who appears in the list of Armenian kings 
in the inscription at Wan (Layard’s Nin. and Bab. 
Ρ. 401). At the time when Jeremiah prophesied, 
Armenia had been subdued by the Median kings 
(fHerod. i. 103, 177). ἀν 1. B. 


MINISTER. This term is used in the A. V. 
to describe various officials of a religious and εἶν] 
character. Inthe Ὁ. T. it answers to the Hebrew 
meshareth,« which is applied (1), to an attendant 
upon a person of high rank, as to Joshua in rela- 
tion to Moses (Ix. xxiv.13; Josh. i. 1), and to the 
attendant on the prophet Elisha (2 K. iv. 43); (2) 
to the attaches of a royal court (1 K. x. 5, where, 
it may be observed, they are distinguished from the 
“servants” or offielals of higher rank, answering 
to our winisters, hy the different titles of the eham- 
bers assigned to their use, the ‘sitting’ of the 
servants meaning rather their abode, and the “ at- 
tendance *’ of the ministers the ante-room in which 
they were stationed); persons of high rank held 
this post in the Jewish kingdom (2 Chron. xxii. 8); 
und it may be in this sense, as the attendants ot 
the King of Kings, that the term is applied to the 
angels (Ps. οἷν. 4); (3) to the Priests and Levites, 
who are thus described by the prophets and later 
historians (Is. Ixi. 6; Ez. xliv. 11; Joel i. 9, 13; 
Kizr. viii. 17; Neh. x. 36), though the verh, whence 
meshdreth is derived, is not uncommonly used in 
reference to their services in the earlier books (Ex. 
xxvill. 43; Num. iii. 31; Deut. xviii. 5, al.). In 
the N. T. we have three terms each with its dis- 
tinetive meaning — λειτουργός, ὑπηρέτης, and 
διάκονος. The first answers most nearly to the 
ITebrew meshdreth and is usually employed in the 
LXX. as its ‘equivalent. It betokens a subordinate 
public administrator, whether civil or saeerdotal, 


“ΓΙΌ, 

ὃ The term is derived from λεῖτον épyov, “ public 
work,” and the le/ourgia was the name of certain per- 
sonal services which the citizens of Athens and some 
other states had to perform gratuitously for the public 
good. From the sacerdotal use ot the word in the N. 'T., 
it obtained the special sense of a “ public divine 
service,” which is perpetuated iu our word “ liturgy.” 


MINISTER 


and is applied in the former sense to the magistrates 
in their relation to the Divine authority (Rom. xiii. 
0), and in the latter sense to our Lord in relation 
to the Father (Heb. viii. 2), and to St. Paul in re- 
lation to Jesus Christ (Rom. xv. 16), where it occurs 
among other expressions of a sacerdotal character, 
‘ministering ”’ (ἑἱερουργοῦντα), “offering up” 
(προσφορά, etc.). In all these instances the origi- 
nal and speeial meaning of the word, as used by the 
Athenians,” is preserved, though this comes, per- 
haps, yet more distinctly forward in the cognate 
terms λειτουργία and λειτουργεῖν, applied to the 
sacerdotal oftice of the Jewish priest (Luke i. 23; 
Heb. ix. 21, x. 11), to the still higher priesthood 
of Christ (Heb. viii. 6), and in a secondary sense 
to the Christian priest who offers up to God the 
faith of his converts (Phil. ii. 17, λειτουργία THs 
πίστεως), and to any aet of publie self-devotion on 
the part of a Christian disciple (Rom. xv. 27; 2 
Cor. ix. 12; Phil. ii. 30). The second term, 
ὑπηρέτης. differs from the two others in that it 
eontains the idea of actual and personal attendance 
upon a superior. Thus it is used of the attendant 
in the synagogue, the khazan¢ of the Talmudists 
(Luke iv. 20), whose duty it was to open and elose 
the building, to produce and replace the books em- 
ployed in the service, and generally to wait on the 
officiating priest or teacher ὦ (Carpzov, Apparat. p. 
314). It is similarly applied to Mark, who, as the 
attendant on Barnabas and Saul (Acts xiii. 5), was 
probably eharged with the administration of bap- 
tism and other assistant duties (De Wette, 7 loc.); 
and again to the subordinates of the high-priests 
(John vii. 32, 45, xviii. 3, ad.), or of a jailer (Matt. 
ν, 25 ==apdxrwp in Luke xii. 58; Acts v. 22). 
The idea of personal attendance comes prominently 
forward in Luke i. 2; Acts xxvi. 16, in both of 
whieh places it is alleged as a ground of trustworthy 
testimony (ipsi ezderunt, et, quod plus est, mznis- 
trarunt, Beugel). Lastly, it is used interchangeably 
with διάκονος in 1 Cor. iv. 1 compared with iii. 5, 
but in this instanee the term: is designed to convey 
the notion of subordination and humility. In all 
these cases the etymologieal sense of the word (ὑπό, 
ἐρέτης. literally a ἐς sub-rower,”? one who rows un- 
der eommand of the steersman) comes out. The 
term that most adequately represents it in our lan- 
guage is “attendant.” The third term, διάκονος, 
is the one usually employed in relation to the min- 
istry of the Gospel : its application is twofold, in 
a general sense to indicate ministers of any order, 
whether superior or inferior, and in aspecial sense 
to indicate an order of inferior ministers. In the 
former sense we have the cognate term διακονία 
applied in Acts vi. 1, 4, both to the ministration 
ot tables and to the higher ministration of the word, 
and the term διάκονος itself applied, without defin- 
ing the office, to Paul and Apollos (1 Cor. iii. 5), 
to Tychicus (ph. vi. 21; Col. iv. 7), to Epaphras 
(Col. i. 7), to Timothy (1 Thes. iii. 2), and even to 
Christ himself (Rom. xv. 8; Gal. ii. 11). In.the 
latter sense it is applied in the passages where the 
διάκονος is contradistinguished from the Bishop, as 


The verb λειτουργεῖν is used in this sense in Acts 
xiii. 2. 

eet. 

ἃ The ὑπηρέτης Of ecclesiastical history occupied 
precisely the same position in the Christian Church 
that the shazan did in the synagogue: in Latin ba 
was styled sub-diaconus, or sub-deacon (Bingham, Ant 


iii. 2). 


MINNITH 


in Phil. i. 1; 1 Tim. iii. 8-13. Itis, perhaps, worthy 
of observation that the word is of very rare occur- 
rence in the LXX. (Esti. i. 10, ii. 2, vi. 3), and then 
only ina general sense: its special sense, as known to 
us in its derivative ἐς deacon,’ seems to be of purely 
Christian growth. [DEACON.] Was 


MIN’NITH (F132 [perh. given, «dlotted]: 
ἄχρις ᾿Αρνῶν; Alex. εἰς Seuweid; ἃ Joseph. πόλις 
Μαλιάθης: Pesh. Syriac, Jfachir: Vulv. JJennith), 
a place on the east of the Jordan, named as the 
point to which Jephthah’s slaughter of the Am- 
monites extended (Judg. xi. 99). From Aroer to 


; 6 
the approach to Minnith” (74 SID TY) seems 
to have heen a district containing twenty cities. 
Minnith was in the neighborhoed of Abel-Ceramim, 
the “meadow of vineyards.’’ Both places are 
mentioned in the Onomasticon — “ Mennith”’ or 
ἐς Maanith ’’ as 4 miles from Heshbon, on the road 
to Philadelphia (Ammdn), and Abel as 6 or 7 miles 
from the latter, but in what direction is not stated. 
A site bearing the name .Wenjuh is marked in 
Van de Velde’s Map, perhaps on the authority of 
Buekingham, at 7 Roman miles east of Heshbon on a 
read to Amman, though not on the frequented track. 
But we must await further investigation of these 
interesting regions before we cau pronounce for or 
against its identity with Minnith. 

The variations of the ancient versions as given 
above are remarkable, but they have not suggested 
anything to the writer. Schwarz proposes to find 
Minnith in MAGED, a trans-Jordanic town named 


in the Maccabees, by the change of 2 to ἃ. An 


episcopal city of ‘ Palestina secunda,”’ named Men- 
nith, is quoted by Reland (Palestina, p. 211), but 
with some question as to its being located in this 
direction (comp. 209). 

The “ wheat of Minnith ” is mentioned in Ez. 
xxvii. 17, as being supplied by Judah and Israel to 
Tyre; but there is nothing to indicate that the 
same place is intended, and indeed the word is 
thought by some not to be a proper name. Philis- 
tia and Sharon were the great corn-growing dis- 
tricts of Palestine — but there were in these eastern 
regions also ‘fat of kidneys of wheat, and wine of 
the pure blood of the grape” (Deut. xxxii. 14). Of 
that cultivation Minnith and Abel-Ceramim may 
have been the chief seats. 

In this neighborhood were possibly situated the 
vineyards in which Balaam encountered the , angel 
on his road from Mesopotamia to Moab (Num. 
ὙΧΠ 1). G. 

MINSTREL. The Hebrew word in 2 K. iii. 
15 (72273, menaggén) properly signifies a player 
upon a stringed instrument like the harp or Ainnor 
[Harp], whatever its precise character may have 
been, on which David played before Saul (1 Sam. 
xvi. 16, xviii. 10, xix. 9), and which the harlots of 
the great cities used to carry with them as they 
walked to attract notice (Is. xxiii. 16). The pas- 
sage in which it occurs has given rise to much con- 
jecture; Elisha, upon being consulted by Jehoram 


as to the issue of the war with Moab, at first in-| , 


dignantly refuses to answer, and is only induced to 
‘lo so by the presence of Jehoshaphat. He calls for 


| day in the cities of the East. 
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a harper, apparently a camp follower (one of the 
Levites according to Procopius of Gaza),> “ And 
now bring mea harper; and it came to pass as 
the harper harped that the hand of Jehovah was on 
him.’? Other instances of the same divine influenca 
or impulse connected with music, are seen in tha 
case of Saul and the young prophets in 1 Sam. 
x. 5, 6, 10, 11. In the present passage the reason 
of Elisha’s appeal is variously explained. Jarchi 
says that “on account of anger the Shechinah had 
departed from him;’ Ephrem Syrus, that the 
object of the music was to attract a crowd to hear 
the prophecy; J. H. Michaelis, that the prophet’s 
mind, disturbed by the impiety of the Israelites, 
might be soothed and prepared for divine things by 
a spiritual song. According to Keil (Comm. on 
Kings, i. 3859, Eng. tr.), “ Elisha calls for a min- 
strel, in order to gather in his thoughts by the soft 
tones of mnsic from the impression of the outer 
world, and by repressing the life of self and of the 
world to be transferred into the state of internal 
vision by which his spirit would be prepared to 
receive the Divine revelation.”’ This in effect is the 
view taken by Josephus (Axt. ix. 3, § 1), and the 
same is expressed by Maimonides in a passage which 
embodies the opinion of the Jews of the Middle 
Ages. ‘+All the prophets were not able to proph- 
esy at any time that they wished; but they pre- 
pared their minds, and .sat joyful and glad of 
heart, and abstracted; for prophecy dwelleth not 
in the midst of inelancholy nor in the midst of 
apathy, but in the midst of joy. Therefore the sons 
of the prophets had before them a psaltery, and a 
tabret, and a pipe, and a harp aud (thus) sought 
after prophecy’’ (or prophetic inspiration), (Yad 
hachazakah, vii. 5, Bernard's Creed and Ethics of 
the Jews, p. 16; see also note to p. 114). Kimchi 
quotes a tradition to the effect that, after the ascen- 
sion of his master Elijah, the spirit of prophecy had 
not dwelt upon Elisha because he was mourning, 
and the spirit of holiness does not dwell but in the 
midst of joy. In I Sam. xviii. 10, on the contrary, 
there is ἃ remarkable instance of the employment 
of musie to still the excitement consequent upon 
an attack of frenzy, which in its external manifes- 
tations at least so far resembled the rapture with 
which the old prophets were affected when deliver- 
ing their prophecies, as to be described by the same 
term. ‘And it came to pass on the morrow, that 
the evil spirit from God came upon Sanl, and he 
prophesied in the midst of the house: and David 
played with his hand as at other times.”” Weemse 
(Christ. Synagogue, ch. vi. § 3, par. 6, p. 143) sup- 
poses that the music appropriate to such occasions 
was “that which the Greeks called ἁρμονίαν, which 
was the greatest and the saddest, and settled the 
affections.” 

The ‘minstrels’? in Matt. ix. 23 were the 
flute-players who were employed as_ professional 
niourners, to whom frequent allusion is made (Ecel. 
xi. 5; 2 Chr. xxxv. 25; Jer. ix. 17-20), and 
whose representatives exist in great numbers to this 
[MournInG. ] 


Δεν. 


MINT (ἡδύοσμον : mentha) oceurs only in 
Matt. xxiii. 23 and Luke xi. 42, as one of those 


α Ews του ελθεὶν εἰς σεμωειθ is the reading of the| man who knows how to play upon the harp, and ™ 
Alex. Codex, ingeniously corrected by Grabe to ews rov | came to pass as the harper harped there rested upon 


ἔλθειν σε εἰς Δίωειθ. 
6 The Targum translates, “and now bring me a 


him the spirit of prophecy from before Jehovah.”’ 
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herbs the tithe of which the Jews were most 
scrupulously exact in paying. Some commentators 
have supposed that such herbs as mint, anise (dill), 
and cummin, were not titheable by law, and that 
the Pharisees, solely from an overstrained zeal, paid 
tithes for them; but as dill was subject to tithe 
(Massroth, cap. iv. § 5), it is most probable that 
the other herbs mentioned with it were also tithed, 
and this is fully corroborated by our Lord's own 
words : “these ought ye to have done.” The 
Pharisees therefore are not censured for paying 
tithes of things untitheable by law, but for paying 
more regard to a scrupulous exactness in these 
minor duties than to important moral obligations. 
There cannot be the slightest doubt that the 
A. V. is correct in the translation of the Greek 
word, and all the old versions are agreed in under- 
standing some species of mint (Afentha) by it. 
Dioscorides (iii. 36, ed. Sprengel) speaks of ἡδύοσ- 
μον ἥμερον (Mentha sativa); the Greeks used the 
terms μίνθα, or μίνθη and μίνθος for mint, whence 
the derivation of the English word; the Romans 
have mentha, menta, mentastrum. According to 
Pliny (J. N. xix. 8) the old Greek word for mint 
was μίνθα, which was changed to ἡδύοσμον (‘+ the 
sweet smelling’), on account of the fragrant prop- 


Mentha sylvestris. 


erties of this plant. Mint was used by the Greeks 
and Romans both as a carminative in medicine and 
a condiment in cookery. Apicius mentions the use 
of fresh (viridis) and dried (arida) mint. Com- 
pare also Pliny, 11. NV. xix. 8, xx. 14; Dioscoyr. iii. 
36; the Mpityrum of the Romans had mint as one 
of its ingredients (Cato, de Re Jéus. § 120). Mar- 
tial, Epig. x. 47, speaks of “ructatrix mentha,” 
mint being an excellent carminative. ‘So amongst 
the Jews,”’ says Celsius (//ierob. i. 547), “the Tal- 
mudical writers manifestly declare that mint was 
used with their food.” (Tract. Shem. Ve Jobel, ch. 
vii. § 2, and Tr. Okctzin, ch. i. ὃ 2; Shed. ch. 7, 
§1. Lady Calcott, (Script. Herb. p. 280) makes 
the following ingenious remark: “I know not 
whether mint was originally one of the bitter herbs 
with which the Israelites eat the Paschal lamb, but 


a * ‘There are various species,” says Tristram (Nat. 
Hist. of the Bible, Ὁ. 471), “wild and cultivated, in 
Palestine. The common wild mint of the country is 
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our use of it with roast lamb, particularly about 
Easter time, inclines me to suppose it was.’’ The 
same writer also observes that the modern Jews eat 
horse-radish and chervil with lamb. The woodent 
represents the horse-mint (J/. sylvestris) which is 
comnion in Syria, and according to Russell (Hist. 
of Aleppo, p. 39) found in the gardens at Aleppo; 
M. sativa is generally supposed to be only a variety 
of Af. arvensis, another species of mint; perhaps 
all these were known to the ancients.¢ The mints 
belong to the large natural order Labiate. 
Wore 
MIPH’KAD, THE GATE (722577 Ww 
[gate of the census, or of appointment, Ges.]: 
πύλη τοῦ Μαφεκάδ: porta judicialis), one of the 
cates of Jerusalem at the time of the rebuilding of 
the wall after the return from Captivity (Neh. iti. 
31). According to the view taken in this work of 
the topography of the city, this gate was probably 
not in the wall of Jerusalem proper, but in that of 
ihe city of David, or Zion, and somewhere near to 
the junction of the two on the north side (see 
vol. ii. p. 1822). The name may refer to some 
memorable census of the people, as for instance 
that of David, 2 Sam. xxiv. 9, and 1 Ἕν. χχὶ. ὅ 
(in each of which the word used for “number” is 
nuiphkad), or to the superintendents of some por- 
tion of the worship (2ekidim, see 2 Chr. xxxi. 19). 
G 


MIRACLES. The word “miracle” is the 
ordinary translation, in our authorized English ver- 
sion, of the Greek σημεῖον. Our translators did 
not borrow it from the Vulgate (in which segnum 
is the customary rendering of σημεῖον), but, ap- 
parently, from their English predecessors, Tyndale, 
Coverdale, etc.; and it had, probably before their 
time, acquired a fixed technical import in theo- 
logical language, which is not directly suggested 
by its etymology. The Latin mtraculum, from 
which it is merely accommodated to an English ter- 
mination, corresponds best with the Greek θαῦμα, 
and denotes any object of wonder, whether super- 
natural or not. ‘Thus the «‘ Seven Wonders of the 
World’ were called mitracula, though they were 
only miracles of art. It will perhaps be found 
that the habitual use of the term ‘ miracle’? has 
tended to fix attention too much on the physical 
strangeness of the facts thus described, and to 
divert attentions from what may be called their 
signality, In reality, the practical importance of 
the strangeness of miraculous facts consists in this, 
that it is one of the cireumstances which, taken 
together, make it reasonable to understand the 
phenomenon as a mark, seal, or attestation of the 
Divine sanction to something else. And if we 
suppose the Divine intention established that a 
given phenomenon is to be taken as a mark or sign 
of Divine attestation, theories concerning the mode 
in which that phenomenon was produced become of 
comparatively little practical value, and are only 
serviceable as helping our conceptions. In the case 
of such signs, when they vary from the ordinary 
course of nature, we may conceive of them as 
immediately wrought by the authorized interyen- 
tion of some angelic being merely exerting invisibly 
his natural powers; or as the result of a provision 
made in the original scheme of the universe, by 


Mentha sylvestris, which grows on all the hills, and is 
much larger than our garden mint (Mentha sativa).” 
H. 
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which such an occurrence was to take place at a 
given moment;@ or as the result of the interfer- 
ence of some higher law with subordinate laws; or 
as a change in the ordinary working of God in 
that course of events which we call nature; or as a 
suspension by his immediate power of the action 
of certain forces which He had originally given to 
what we call natural agents. ‘These may be hy- 
potheses more or less probable of the mode in which 
a given phenomenon is to be conceived to have 
been produced; but if all the circumstances of the 
ease taken together make it reasonable to under- 
stand that phenomenon as a Divine sign, it will be 
of comparatively little practical importance which 
of them we adopt. Indeed, in many cases, the 
phenomenon which constitutes a Divine sigu may 
be one not, in itself, at all varying from the known 
course of nature. ‘This is the common case of 
prophecy: in which the fulfillment of the prophecy, 
which constitutes the sign of the prophet’s com- 
miission, may be the result of ordinary causes, and 
yet, from being incapable of having been antici- 
pated by human sagacity, it may be an adequate 
mark or sign of the Divine sanction. Jn such 
eases, the miraculous or wonderful element is to be 
sought not im the fulfillment, but in the prediction. 
Thus, althongh we should suppose, for example, 
that the destruction of Sennacherib’s army was 
accomplished by an ordinary simoom of the desert, 
called figuratively the Angel of the Lord, it would 
still be a stGN of Isaiah’s prophetic mission, and 
of God’s care for Jerusalem. And so, in the ease 
of the passage of the Red Sea by the Israelites 
under Moses, and many other instances. Our 
Lord’s prediction of the destruction of Jerusalem 
is a clear example of an event brougbt about in 
the ordinary course of things, and yet being a sign 
of the Divine mission of Jesus, and of the just 
displeasure of God against the Jews. 

It would appear, indeed, that in almost all cases 
of signs or evidential miracles something prophetic 
is involved. In the common case, for example, of 
healing sickness by a word or touch, the word or 
gesture may be regarded as a prediction of the 
eure; and then, if the whole circumstances be such 
as to exclude just suspicion of (1) 4 natural antici- 
pation of the event, and (2) a casual coincidence, 
it will be indifferent to the signality of the eure 
whether we regard it as effected by the operation 
of ordinary causes, or by an immediate interposi- 
tion of the Deity reversing the course of nature. 
Hypotheses by which such cures are attempted to 
be accounted for by ordinary causes are indeed 
generally wild, improbable, and arbitrary, and are 
(on that ground) justly open to objection; but, if 
the miraculous character of the predictive ante- 
cedent be admitted, they do not tend to deprive 
the phenomenon of its signality: and there are 
minds which, from particular associations, find it 
easier fo conceive a miraculous agency operating in 
the region of mind, than one operating in the 
region of matter. 

It may be further observed, in passing, that the 
proof of the actual occurrence of a sign, when in 
itself an ordinary event, and invested with signality 
ΠΥ by a previous prediction, may be, in some 


@ This is said by Maimonides (Moreh Nevochim, 
part ii. c. 29) to have heen the opinion of some of the 
elder Rabbins: ‘Nam dicunt, quando Deus Ὁ. M. 
hane existentiam creavit, illum tum unicuique enti 
taturam suam ordinasse et determinasse, illisque na- 
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respects, better circumstanced than the proof of the 
occurrence of a miraculous sign. For the predic. 
tion and the fulfillment may have occurred at a 
long distance of time the one from the other, and 
be attested by separate sets of independent wit- 
nesses, of whom the one was ignorant of the ful- 
fillment, and the other ignorant, or incredulous, of 
the prediction. As each of these sets of witnesses 
are deposing to what is to them a mere ordinary 
fuct, there is no room for suspecting, in the case 
of those witnesses, any coloring from religious 
prejudice, or excited feeling, or fraud, or that cray- 
ing for the marvelous which has notoriously pro- 
duced many legends. But it must be admitted 
that it is only suck sources of suspicion that are 
excluded in such a case; and that whatever inherent 
improbability there may be in a fact considered as 
miraculous — or varying from the ordinary course 
of nature — remains still: so that it would be a 
mistake to say that the two facts together — the 
prediction and the fulfillment — required no stronger 
evidence to make them credible than any two ordi- 
nary facets. This will appear at once from a paral- 
lel case. ‘That A B was scen walking in Bond 
Street, London, on a certain day, and at a certain 
hour, is @ commion ordinary fact, credible on very 
slight evidence. That A B was seen walking in 
Broadway, New York, on a certain day, and at a 
certain hour, is, when taken by itself, similarly cir- 
cumstanced. but if the day and hour assigned in 
both reports be the same, the case is altered. We 
conclude, at onee, that one or other of our inform- 
ants was wrong, or both, until convinced of the 
correctness of their statements by evidence much 
stronger than would suffice to establish an ordinary 
fact. This brings us to consider the peculiar im- 
probability supposed to attach to miraculous signs, 
as such. 

‘The peculiar improbability of J/iracles is resolved 
by ume, in his famous Essay, into the cireum- 
stance that they are ‘contrary to experience.” 
This expression is, as has often been pointed out, 
strictly speaking, incorrect. ἴη strictness, that 
only can be said to be contrary to experience, which 
is contradicted by the immediate perceptions of 
persons present at the time when the fact is alleged 
to have occurred. Thus, if it be alleged that all 
metals are ponderous, this is an assertion contrary 
to experience; becanse daily actual observation 
shows that the metal potassium is not ponderous. 
But if any one were to assert that a particular 
piece of potassium, which we had never seen, was 
ponderous, our experiments on other pieces of the 
same metal would not prove his report to be, in 
the same sense, contrary to our experience, but only 
contrary to the analogy of our experience. In a 
looser sense, however, the terms “contrary to ex- 
perience ’’ are extended to this secondary applica- 
tion; and it must be admitted that, in this latter, 
less strict sense, miracles are contrary to general 
experience, so far as their mere physical circum- 
stences, visible to us, are concerned. This should 
not only be admitted, but strongly insisted upon, 
by the maintainers of miracles, because it is an 
essential element of their signal character. It is 
only the analogy of general experieuce (necessarily 


turis virtutem indidisse miracnla illa producendi: et 
signum prophet nihil aliud esse, quam quod Deus 
significarit prophetis tempus quo dicere hoc vel illud 
debeant,”’ etc. 
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narrow as all human experience is) that convinces 
us that a word or a touch has no efficacy to cure 
diseases or still a tempest. And, if it be held that 
the analogy of daily experience furnishes us with 
no measure of probability, then the so-called mira- 
cles of the Bible will lose the character of marks 
of the livine Commission of the workers of them. 
They will not only become as probable as ordinary 
events, but they will assume the character of ordi- 
nary events. It will be just as credible that they 
were wrought by enthusiasts or impostors, as by the 
true Prophets of God, and we shall be compelled to 
own that the Apostles might as well have appealed 
to any ordinary event in proof of Christ's mission 
as to his resurrection from the dead. It is so far, 
therefore, from being true, that (as has been said 
with something of a sneer) “religion, following in 
the wake of science, has been compelled to acknow]- 
edge the government of the universe as being on 
the whole carried on by general laws, and not by 
special interpositions,”’ that religion, considered as 
standing on miraculous evidence, necessarily pre- 
supposes a fixed order of nature, and is con:pelled 
to assume ἐμαί, not hy the discoveries of science, 
but by the exigency of its own position; and there 
are few books in which the «eneral constancy of 
the order of nature is more distinctly recognized 
than the Bible. The witnesses who report to us 
miracnlous facts are so far from testifying to the 
absence of genetal laws, or the instability of the 
order of nature, that, on the contrary, their whole 
testimony implies that the niracles which they 
record were at variance with their own general 
experience — with the general experience ot their 
contemporaries — with what they believed to have 
been the general experience of their predecessors, 
and with what they anticipated would be the gen- 
eral experience of posterity. Jt is upon the very 
ground that the apparent ntural causes, in the 
eases to which they testify, are known by uniform 
experience to be incapable of producing the effects 
said to have taken place, that therefore these wit- 
nesses refer those events to the intervention of a 
supernatural cause, and speak of these occurrences 
as Divine Miracles. 

And this leads us to notice one grand difference 
between Divine Miracles and other alleged facts, 
that seem to vary from the ordinary course of 
nature. It is manifest that there is an essential 
difference between alleging a case in which, all the 
real anteecdents or causes being similar to those 
which we have daily opportunities of observing, a 
consequence is said to have ensued quite different 
from that which general experience finds to be 
uniformly conjoined with them, and alleging a case 
in which there is supposed and indicated by all the 
circumstances, the intervention of an invisible ante- 
cedent, or cause, which we know to exist, and to 
be adequate to the production of such a result; for 
the special operation of which, in this case, we can 
assign probable reasons, and also for its not gen- 
erally operating in a similar manner. This latter 
is the ease of the Scripture miracles. They are 
wrought under a solemn appeal to God, ἴῃ proof 
of a revelation worthy of Him, the scheme of which 
may be shown to bear a striking analugy to the 
constitution and order of nature; and it is manifest 
that, in order to make them fit s/yns for attesting 
a revelation, they ought to be phenomena capable 
of being shown by a full induction to vary from 
what is known to us as the ordinary course of 
nature. 
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To this it is sometimes replied that, as we collect 
the existence of God from the course of nature, we 
have no right to assign to Him powers and attri- 
butes in any higher degree than we find them in 
the course of nature; and consequently neither the 
power nor the will to alter it. But such persons 
must be understood verbis ponere Deum, re tollere ; 
becanse ié is impossible really to assign Power, 
Wisdom, Goodness, ctc., to the first cause, as an 
inference from the course of nature, without attrib- 
uting to Him the power of making it otherwise. 
There can be no design, for example, or anything 
analogous to design, in the Author of the Universe, 
unless out of other possible collocations of things, 
He selected those fit for a certain purpose. And 
it is, in truth, a violation of all analogy, and an 
utterly wild and arbitrary chimera, to infer, with- 
out the fullest evidence of such a limitation, the 
existence of a Being possessed of such power and 
intelligence as we sce manifested in the course of 
nature, and yet unable to make one atom of matter 
move an inch in any other direction than that in 
which it actually does move. 

And even if we do not regard the existence of 
God (in the proper sense of that term) as proved 
by the course of nature, still if we admit his ex- 
istence to be in any degree probable, or even possible, 
the occurrence of miracles will not be incredible. 
For it is surely going too far to say, that, Lecause 
the ordinary course of nature leaves us in doubt 
whether the author of it be able or unable to alter 
it, or of such a character as to be disposed to alter 
it for some great purpose, it is therefore incredible 
that He should ever have actually altered it. The 
true philosopher, when he considers the narrowness 
of human experience, will make allowance for the 
possible existence of many causes not yet observed 
by man, so as that cheir operation can be reduced 
to fixed laws understood by us; and the operation 
of which, therefore, when it reveals itself, must seem 
to vary from the ordinary course of things. Other- 
wise, there could be no new discoveries in physical 
science itself. It is quite true that such forces as 
magnetism and electricity are now to a great extent 
reduced to known laws: but it is equally true that 
no one would have taken the trouble to find out 
the laws, if he had not (first believed in the facts. 
Our knowledge of the law was not the ground of 
our belief of the fact; but our belief of the fact was 
that which sct us on investigating the law. And 
it is easy to conceive that there may be forces in 
nature, unknown to us, the regular periods of the 
recurrence of whose operations within the sphere 
of our knowledge (if they ever occur at all) inay be 
immensely distant from each other in time — (as, 
e. g. the causes which produce the appearance’ or 
disappearance of stars) so as that, when they 
occur, they nay seem wholly different from all the 
rest of man’s present or past experience. Upon 
such a supposition, the rarity of the phenomenon 
should not make it incredible, because such a rayity 
would be involved in the conditions cf its existence. 
Now this is analogous to the case of miracles. 
Upon the supposition that there is a God, the im- 
mediate volition of the Deity, determined by Wis- 
dom, Goodness, ete., Is ἃ VERA CAUSA; because 
all the phenomena of nature have, on that sup- 
position, such yolitions as at least their ultimate 
antecedents; and that physical effect, whatever it 
may be, that stands next the Divine yolition, is a 
case of a physical effect having such a volition, 
so determined, for its immediate antecedent. And 
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as for the unusualness of the way of acting, that 
ts involved in the very conditions of the hypoth- 
esis, because this very wneusuairess would be 
necessary to fit the phenomenon for a miraculous 
sign. 

In the foregoing remarks, we have endeavored to 
avoid all metaphysical discussions of questions con- 
cerning the nature of causation — the fundamental 
principle of induction, and the like; not because 
they are unimportant, but because they could not 
be treated of satisfactorily within the limits which 
the plan of this work prescribes. They are, for the 
most part, matters of an abstruse kind, and much 
difficulty; but (fortunately for mankind) questions 
of great practical moment may generally be settled, 
for practical purposes, without solving those higher 
problems — ἢ. e. they may be settled on principles 
which will hold good, whatever solution we may 
adopt of those abstruse questions. [Ὁ will be proper, 
however, to say a few words here upon some popular 
forms of expression which tend greatly to increase, 
in many minds, the natural prejudice against 
miracles. One of these is the usual description of 
a miracle, as, a violation of the laws of nature.” 
This metaphorical expression suggests directly the 
idea of natural agents breaking, of their own accord, 
some rule which has the authority and sanctity of a 
law to them. Such a figure can only be applicable 
to the case of a supposed cazseless and arbitrary 
variation from the uniform order of sequence in 

natural things, and is wholly inapplicable to a 
change in that order caused by God Himself. The 
word « law,’’ when applied to material things, ought 
only to be understood as denoting a number of 
observed and anticipated sequences of phenomena, 
taking place with such a resemblance or analogy 
to each other as 2/'a rule had been laid down, which 
those phenomena were constantly observing. But 
the vale, in this case, is nothing different from the 
actual order itself; and there is no cause of these 
sequences but the will of God choosing to produce 
those phenomena, and choosing to produce them in 
a certain order. 

Again, the term “nature” suggests to many 
persons the idea of a ereat system of things en- 
dowed with powers and forces of its own —a sort 
of machine, set a-going originally by a first cause, 
but continuing its motions of self. Hence we are 
apt to imagine that a change in the motion or 
operation of any part of it by God, would produce 
the same disturbance of the other parts, as such a 
change would be likely to produce in them, if made 
by us, or any other natural agent. But if the 
motions and opcrations of material things be pro- 
duced really by the Divine will, then his choosing 
to change, for a special purpose, the ordinary motion 
of one part, does not necessarily, or probably, infer 
his choosing to change the ordinary motions of other 
parts in a way not at all requisite for the accom- 
plishment of that special purpose. It is as easy for 
Him to continue the ordinary course of the rest, 
with the change of one part, as of all the phenomena 
without any change at all. ‘Thus, though the 
stoppage of the motion of the earth in the ordinary 

ourse of nature, would be attended with terrible 
convulsions, the stoppage of the earth mraculously, 
for a special purpose to be served by that only, 
would not, of itself, be followed by any such conse- 
quences. 

From the same conception of nature, as a ma- 
chine, we are apt to think of interferences with the 
ordinary conrse of nature as implying some imper- 
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fection in it. Because machines are considered 
more and more perfect in proportion as they less 
and less need the interference of the workman. 
jut it is manifest that this is a false analogy; for, 
the reason why machines are made is, to save us 
trouble: and, therefore, they are more perfect in 
proportion as they answer this purpose. But no 
one can seriously imagine that the universe is a 
machine for the purpose of saving trouble to the 
Almighty. 

Again, when miracles are described as “ inter- 
ferences with the laws of nature,”’ this description 
makes them appear improbable to many minds, 
from their not sufticiently considering that the laws 
of nature interfere with one another; and that we 
cannot get rid of “ interferences ἢ upon any hy- 
pothesis consistent with experience. When organ- 
ization is superinduced upon inorganic matter, the 
laws of inorganic matter are interfered with and 
controlled ; when animal life comes in, there are 
new interferences; when reason and conscience are 
superadded to will, we have a new class of con- 
trolling and interfering powers, the lacs of which 
are moral in their character. Intelligences of pure 
speculation, who could do nothing but observe and 
reason, surveying a portion of the universe — such 
as the greater part of the material universe may 
be — wholly destitute of living inhabitants, might 
have reasoned that such powers as active beings 
possess were incredible — that it was incredible that 
the Great Creator would suffer the majestic uni- 
formity of laws which He was constantly main- 
taining through boundless space and innumerable 
worlds, to be controlled and interfered with at the 
caprice of such a creature as man. Yet we know 
by experience that God has enabled us to control 
and interfere with the laws of external nature for 
our owl purposes: nor does this seem less improb- 
able beforehand (but rather more), than that He 
should Himself interfere with those laws for our 
advantage. This, at least, is manifest — that the 
purposes for which man was made, whatever they 
are, involved the necessity of producing a power 
capable of controlling and interfering with the laws 
of external nature; and consequently that those 
purposes involve in some sense the necessity of in- 
terferences with the laws of nature external to man: 
and how far that necessity may reach — whether it 
extend only to interferences proceeding from man 
himself, or extend to interferences proceeding from 
other creatures, or inmediately fron God also, it is 
impossible for reason to determine beforehand. 

Furthermore, whatever ends may be contemplated 
by the Deity for the laws of nature in reference to 
the rest of the universe — (in which question we 
have as little information ag interest) — we know 
that, in respect of us, they answer discernible moral 
ends — that they place us, practically, under gov- 
ernment, conducted in the way of rewards and 
punishment — a government of which the tendency 
is to encourage virtue and repress vice—and to 
form in u8 a certain character by discipline; which 
character our moral nature compels us to consider 
as the highest and worthiest object which we can 
pursue. Since, therefore, the laws of nature have, 
in reference to us, moral purposes to answer, which 
(as far as we can judge) they have not to serve in 
other respects, it seems not incredible that these 
peculiar purposes should occasionally require modi- 
fications of those laws in relation to us, which are 
not necessary in relation to other parts of the uni- 
verse. lor we see —as has been just observed — 
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that the power given to man of modifying the laws 
of nature hy which He is surrounded, is a power 
directed by moral and rational influences, such as 
we do uot find directing the power of any other 
creature that we know of. And how far, in the 
nature of things, it would be possible or eligible, 
to construct a system of material laws which should 
at the same time, and by the same kind of opera- 
tions, answer the other purposes of the Creator, and 
also all his moral purposes with respect to a creature 
endowed with such faculties as free-will, reason, 
conscience, and the other peculiar attributes of man, 
we cannot be supposed capable of judging. And 
as the reeularity of the laws of nature in them- 
selves is the very thing which makes them capable 
of being usefully controlled and interfered with by 
man — (since, if their sequences were irregular and 
capricious we could not know how or when to in- 
terfere with them) — so that same regularity is the 
very thing which makes it possible to use Divine 
interferences with them as attestutions of a super- 
natural revelation from God to us; so that, in hoth 
cases alike, the usnal regularity of the laws, in them- 
selves, is not superfluous, but necessary in order to 
make the interferences with that regulanty service- 
able for their proper ends. In this point of view, 
miracles are to be considered as cases in which a 
higher law interferes with and controls a lower: of 
which circumstance we see instances around us at 
every turn. 

It seems further that, in many disquisitions upon 
this subject, some essentially distinct operations of 
the human mind have been confused together in 
such a manner as to spread unnecessary obscurity 
over the discussion. It may be useful, therefore, 
briefly to indicate the mental operations which are 
chiefly concerned in this matter. 

In the first place there seems to be a law of our 
mind, in virtue of which, upon the experience of 
any new external event, any phenomenon (amited hy 
the circumstances of time and place, we refer it to 
a cause, ΟΥ̓ powerful agent producing it as an effect. 
The relative idea involved in this reference appears 
to be a simple one, incapable of definition, and is 
denoted by the term efficiency. 

T’rom this conception it has heen supposed hy 
some that a scientific proof of the stability of the 
laws of nature could be constructed; hut the at- 
tempt has signally inisearried. Undoubtedly, while 
we abide in the strict metaphysical conception of a 
cause as such, the axiom that. ‘similar causes pro- 
duce similar effects’? is intnitively evident; but it 
is so because, in that point of view, it is merely a 
barren truism. For my whole conception, within 
these narrow limits, of the cause of the given 
phenomenon 1) is that it is the cause or power pro- 
ducing B. I conceive of that cause merely as the 
term of a certain relation to the phenomenon: and 
therefore my conception of a cause similar to it, 
precisely as a cause, can only be the conception of 
a cause of a phenomenon similar to 3. 

3ut when the original conception is enlarged 
into affording the wider maxim, that causes similar 
as things, considered in themselves, and not barely 
in relation to the effect, are similar in their effects 
also, the case ceases to be not equally clear. 

And, in applying even this to practice, we are 
met with insuperable difficulties. 

For, first, it may reasonably be demanded, on 
what scientific ground we are justified in assuming 
that any one material phenomenon or substance is, 
in this proper sense, the cause of any given material 
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phenomenon? It does not appear at all self-evident. 
a priori, that a material phenomenon must have a 
material cause. Many have supposed the contrary; 
and the phenomena of the apparent results of our 
own yolitions upon matter seem to indicate that 
such a law should not be hastily assumed. Upon 
the possible supposition, then, that the material 
phenomena by which we are surrounded are the 
effects of spiritual causes — such as the volitions of 
the Author of Nature —it is plain that these are 
causes of which we have no direct knowledge, and 
the similarities of which to each other we can, 
without the help of something more than the fun- 
damental axiom of cause and effect, discover only 
from the effects, and only so far as the effects carry 
us in each particular. 

But, even supposing it conceded that material 
effects must have material causes, it yet remains to 
be settled upon what ground we can assume that 
we have ever yet found the true material cause of 
any effect whatever, so as to justify us in predicting 
that, wherever it recurs, a certain effect will follow. 
All that our abstract axiom tells us is, that if we 
have the true cause we have that which is always 
attended with the effect: and all that experience 
can tell us is that A has, so far as we can observe, 
been always attended by B: and all that we can 
infer from these premises, turn them how we will, 
is merely this: that the case of A and B is, so far 
as we have been able to observe, like a case of true 
causal connection; and beyond this we cannot ad- 
vauce a stép towards proving that the case of A 
and B is a case of causal connection, without as- 
suming further another principle (which would have 
saved us much trouble if we had assumed it in the 
beginning), that dzheness or vertsimilitude is a 
oround of helief, gaining strength in proportion to 
the closeness and constancy of the resemblance. 

Indeed, physical analysis, in its continual ad- 
vance, is daily teaching us that those things which 
we once regarded as the true causes of certain ma- 
terial phenomena are only mazks of the presence of 
other things which we now regard as the true causes, 
and which we may hereafter find to be only assem- 
blages of adjacent appearances, more or less closely 
connected with what may better claim that title. 
It is quite possible, for example, that: gravitation 
may at some future time be demonstrated to be 
the result of a complex system of forces, residing 
(as some philosophers love to speak) in material 
substances hitherto undiscovered, and as little sus- 
pected to exist as the gases were in the time of 
Aristotle. 

(2.) Nor can we derive much more practical 
assistance from the maxim, that similar antecedents 
have similar consequents. For this is really no 
more than the former rule. It differs therefrom 
only in dropping the idea of efficiency or causal 
connection; and, however certain and universal it 
may be supposed in the abstract, it fails in the 
concrete just at the point where we most need 
assistance. or it is plainly impossible to demon- 
strate that any two actual antecedents are precisely 
similar in the sense of the maxim; or that any one 
given apparent antecedent is the true unconditional 
antecedent of any given apparently consequent 
phenomenon. Unless, for example, we know the 
whole nature of a given antecedent A, and also the 
whole nature of another given antecedent B, we 
cannot, by comparing them together, ascertain their 
precise similarity. They may be similar in all 
respects that we have hitherto observed, and yet in 
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the yery essential quality which may make A the 
unconditional antecedent of a given effect C, in this 
respect A and B may be quite dissimilar. 

It will be found, upon a close examination of all 
the logical canons of inductive reasoning that have 
been constructed fur applying this principle, that 
such an assumption —of the real similarity of 
things apparently similar — pervades them all. Let 
us take, e. g., what is called the first canon of the 
ἐς Method of Agreement,” which is this: “If two 
or more instances of the phenomenon under investi- 
gation have only one circumstance in common, the 
circumstance in which alone all the instances agree, 
is the canse (or effect) of the given phenomenon.” 
Now, in applying this to any practical case, how 
can we be possibly certain that any two instances 
have only one circumstance in common? We can 
remove, indeed, by nicely varied experiments, all 
the different agents known to us from contact with 
the substances we are examining, except those 
which we choose to employ; but how is it possible 
that we can remove unknown agents, if such exist, 
or be sure that no agents do exist, the laws and 
periods of whose activity we have had hitherto no 
means of estimating, but which may reveal them- 
selves at any moment, or upon any unlooked-for 
occasion? It is plain that, unless we can know 
the whole nature of all substances present at every 
moment and every place that we are concerned with 
in the universe, we cannot Anow that any two 
phenomena have but one circumstance in common. 
ΑἹ] we can say is, that unknown agencies count for 
nothing in practice; or (in other words) we must 
assume that things which appear to us similar are 
similar. 

This being so, it becomes a serious question 
whether such intuitive principles as we have been 
discussing are of any real practical value whatever 
in mere physical inquiries. Because it would seem 
that they cannot be made use of without bringing 
in another principle, which seems quite sufficient 
without them, that the diheness of one thing to 
another in observable respects, is a ground for pre- 
suming likeness in other respects — 2 ground strong 
in proportion to the apparent closeness of the re- 
semblances, and the number of times in which we 
have found ourselves right in acting npon such a 
presumption. Let us talk as we will of theorems 
deduced from intuitive axioms, about true causes 
or antecedents, still all that we can know in fact 
of any particular case is, that, as far as we can 
observe, it resembles what reason teaches us would 
be the case of a true cause or a true antecedent: 
and if this justifies us in drawing the inference that 
it is such a case, then certainly we must admit 
that resemblance is a just ground in itself of in- 
ference in practical reasoning. 

And “therefore, even granting,” it will be said, 
“the power of the Deity to work miracles, we can 
have no better grounds of determining how He is 
likely to exert that power, than by observing how 
He has actually exercised it. Now we find Him, 
by experience, by manifest traces and_ records, 
through countless ages, and in the most distant 
regions of space, continually — (if we do bnt sct 
aside these comparatively few stories of miraculous 
nterpositions) — working according to what we 
call, and rightly call, a settled order of nature, and 
we observe Him constantly preferring an adherence 
to this order before a departure from it, even in 
circumstances in which (apart from experience) we 

hould suppose that his goodness would lead Him 
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to vary from that order. In particular, we find 
that the greatest part of mankind have been left 
wholly in past ages, and even at present, without 
the benefit of that revelation which you suppose 
Him to have made. Yct it would appear that the 
multitudes who are ignorant of it needed it, and 
deserved it, just as much as the few who have been 
made acquainted with it. And thus it appears 
that experience refutes the inference in favor of the 
likelihood of a revelation, which we might be apt 
to draw from the mere consideration of his good- 
ness, taken by itself.’’ It cannot be denied that 
there seems to be much real weight in some of 
these considerations. But there are some things 
which diminish that weight: 1. With respect to 
remote ages, known to us only by pliysical traces, 
and distant regions of the universe, we have no 
record or evidence of the moral government carried 
on therein. We do not know of any. And, if 
there be or was any, we have no evidence to de- 
termine whether it was or was not, is or is not, 
connected with a system of miracles. There is no 
shadow of a presumption that, if it be or were, we 
should have records or traces of such a system. 
2. With respect to the non-interruption of the 
course of nature, in a vast number of cases, where 
goodness would seem to require such interruptions, 
it must be considered that the very vastness of the 
number of such occasions would make such inter- 
ruptions so frequent as to destroy the whole scheme 
of governing the universe by general laws altogether, 
and consequently also any scheme of attesting a 
revelation by miracles — 1. e. facts varying from an 
established general law. This, therefore, is rather 
a presumption against God's interfering so often 
as to destroy the scheme of general laws, or make 
the sequences of things irregular and capricious, 
than against his interfering by miracles to attest a 
revelation, which, after that attestation, should be 
left to be propagated and maintained by ordinary 
means; and the very manuer of the attestation of 
which (ἡ. e. by miracles) implies that there is a 
regular and uniform course of nature, to which God 
is to be expected to adhere in all other cases. 3. It 
should be considered whether the just conclusion 
from the rest of the premises be (not so much this 
— that it is unlikely God would make a revelation — 
as) this—that it is likely that, if God made a 
revelation, He would make it subject to similar con- 
ditions to those under which He bestows his other 
special favors upon mankind — 7. e. bestow it first 
directly upon some small part of the race, and im- 
pose upon them the responsibility of communicating 
its benefits to the rest. It is thus that He acts 
with respect to superior strength and intelligence, 
and in regard to the blessings of civilization and 
scientific knowledge, of which the greater part of 
mankind have always been left destitute. 

Indeed, if by ‘the course of nature’? we mean 
the whole course and series of God’s government 
of the nniverse carried on by fixed laws, we cannot 
at all determine beforehand that miracles (7. 6. 
occasional deviations, under certain moral circum- 
stances, from the mere physical series of causes 
and effects) are not a part of the course of nature 
in that sense; so that, for aught we know, beings 
with a larger experience thau ours of the history 
of the universe, might be able confidently to pre- 
dict, from that experience, the occurrence of such 
miracles in a world cirenmstanced like ours. In 
this point of view, as Bishop Butler has truly said, 
nothing less than knowledge of another world, 
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placed in circumstances similar to our own, can 
furnish an argument from analogy against the 
eredibility of miracles. 

And, again, for aught we know, personal inter- 
course, or what Scripture seems to call “seeing 
God face to face,’ may be to myriads of beings 
the normal condition of God’s intercourse with 
his intelligent and moral creatures; and to them 
the state of things in which we are, debarred from 
such direct perceptible intercourse, may be most 
contrary to their ordinary experience; so that what 
is to us miraculous in the history of our race may 
seem most accordant with the course of nature, or 
their customary experience, and what is to us most 
natural may appear to them most strange. 

After all deductions and abatements have been 
made, however, it must be allowed that a certain 
antecedent improbability must always attach to 
miracles, considered as events varying from the 
ordinary experience of mankind as known to us: 
because likelihood, ver isimilitude, or resemblance to 
what we know to have occurred, is, by the consti- 
tution of our minds, the very ground of proba- 
bility; and, though we can perceive reasons, from 
the moral character of God, for thinking it likely 
that He may have wrought ‘miracles, yet we know 
too little of his ultimate designs, and of the best 
mode of accomplishing them, to argue confidently 
from his character to his acts, except where the 
connection between the character and the acts is 
demonstrably indissoluble — as in the ease of acts 
rendered necessary by the attributes of veracity 
and justice. Miracles are, indeed, in the notion of 
them, no breach of the high generalization that 
‘similar antecedents have similar consequents; ” 
nor, necessarily, of the maxim that “God works 
by general laws;’’ because we can see sore laws 
of miracles (as e. g. that they are infrequent, and 
that they are used as attesting signs of, or in con- 
junction with, revelations), and may suppose more; 
but they do vary, when taken apart from their 
proper evidence, from this rule, that “what a 
general experience would lead us to regard as simi- 
lar antecedents ave similar antecedents: ”* because 
the only assignable specific difference observable by 
us in the antecedents in the case of miracles, and 
in the case of the experiments from the analogy 
of which they vary in their physical phenomena, 
consists in the moral antecedents; and these, in 
eases of physical phenomena, we generally throw 
out of the account; nor have we grounds ἃ priurt 
for concluding with confidence that these are not to 
be thrown out of the account here also, although 
we can sce that the moral antecedents here (such as 
the fitness for attesting a revelation like the Chris- 
tian) are, in many important respects, different from 
those which the analogy of experience teaches us to 
disregard in estimating the probability of physical 
events. 

But, in order to form a fair judgment, we must 
take in al] the circumstances of the case, and, 
amongst the rest, the testamony on which the mira- 
cle is reported to us. 

Our belief, indeed, in human testimony seems to 
rest upon the same sort of instinct on which our 
belief in the testimony (as it may be called) of 
nature is built, and is to be checked, modified, and 
confirmed by a process of experience similar to that 
which is applied in the other case. As we learn, 
by extended observation of nature and the com- 
parison of analogies, to distinguish the real laws of 
physical sequences from the casual conjunctions of 
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phenomena, so are we taught in the same manner 
to distinguish the circumstances under which hu- 
man testimony is certain or incredible, probable or 
suspicious. ‘The circumstances of our condition 
force us daily to make continual observations upon 
the phenomena of human testimony; and it is a 
matter upon which we can make such experiments 
with peculiar advantage, because every man carries 
within his own breast the whole sun of the ulti- 
mate motives which can influence human testi- 
mony. Hence arises the aptitude of human tes- 
timony for overcoming, and more than overcoming, 
almost any antecedent improbability in the thing 
reported. 

“The conviction produced by testimony,” says 
Bishop Young, ‘is capable of being carried much 
higher than the conviction produced by experience: 
and the reason is this, because there may be con- 
current testimonies to the truth of one individual 
fact; whereas there can be no concurrent experi- 
ments with regard to an individual experiment. 
There may, indeed, be analogous experiments, in 
the same manner as there may be analogous testi-- 
monies; but, in any course of nature, there is but 
one continued series of events: whereas in testi- 
mony, since the same event may be abserved by 
different witnesses, their concurrence is capable of 
producing a conviction more cogent than any that 
is derived from any other species of events in the 
course of nature. In material phenomena the 
probability of an expected event arises solely from 
analogous experiments made previous to the event; 
and this prohability admits of indefinite increase 
from the unlimited inerease of the number of these 
previous experiments. The credibility of a witness 
likewise arises from our experience of the veracity 
of previous witnesses in ‘similar cases, and admits 
of unlimited increase according to the number of 
the previous witnesses. but there is another source 
of the increase of testimony, likewise unlimited, 
derived from the number of concurrent witnesses. 
The evidence of testimony, therefore, admitting of 
unlimited increase on two different accounts, and 
the physical probability admitting only of one of 
them, the former is capable of “indefinitely sur- 
passing the latter.” 

It is to be observed also that, in the case of the 
Christian miracles, the truth of the facts, varying 
as they do from our ordinary experience, is far more 
credible than the falsehood of a testimony so cir- 
cumstanced as that by which they are attested ; 
because of the former strange phenomena — the 
miracles —a_ reasonable known cause may be as- 
sizned adequate to the effect — namely, the will of 
God producing them to accredit a revelation that 
seems not unworthy of Him; whereas of the latter 
— the falsehood of such testimony — no adequate 
cause whatever can be assigned, or reasonably con- 
jectured. 

So manifest, indeed, is this inherent power of 
testimony to overcome antecedent improbabilities, 
that Hume is obliged to allow that testimony may 
be so circumstanced as to require us to believe, in 
some cases, the occurrence of things quite at vari- 
ance with general experience; but he pretends to 
show that testimony to such facts when connected 
with religion can never be so cireumstanced. The 
reasons for this paradoxical exception are partly 
general remarks upon the proneness of men to 
believe in portents and prodigies; upon the temp- 
tations to the indulgence of pride, vanity, ambition, 
and such like passions which the human mind ia 
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subject to in religious matters, and the strange 
mixture of enthusiasm and knavery, sincerity and 
eraft, that is to be found in fanatics, and partly 
particular instances of confessedly false miracles 
that seem to be supported by an astonishing weight 
of evidence — such as those alleged to have been 
wrought at the tomb of the Abbé Paris. 

But (1) little weight can be attached to such 
general reflections, as discrediting any particular 
body of evidence, until it can be shown in detail 
that they apply to the special circumstances of that 
particular body of evidence. In reality, most of 
his general objections are, at bottom, objections to 
human testimony itself—z. e. objections to the 
medium by which alone we can know what is called 
the general experience of mankind, from which 
general experience it is that the only considerable 
objection to miracles arises. Thus, by general 
reflections upon the proverbial fallaciousness of 
ἐς travellers’ stories’? we might discredit all ante- 
cedently improbable relations of the manners or 
physical peculiarities of foreign lands. By general 
reflections upon the illusions, and even temptations 
to fraud, under which scientific observers labor, 
we might discredit all scientific observations. By 
general reflections upon the way in which supine 
credulity, and passion, and party-interest have dis- 
colered civil history, we might discredit all ante- 
cedently improbable events in civil history — such 
as the conquests of Alexander, the adventures of 
the Buonaparte family, or the story of the late 
mutiny in India. (2.) The same experience which 
informs us that credulity, enthusiasm, craft, and a 
mixture of these, have produced many false relig- 
ions and false stories of miracles, informs us also 
what sort of religions, and what sort of legends, 
these causes have produced, and are likely to pro- 
duce; and, if, upon a comparison of the Christian 
religion and miracles with these products of human 
weakness or cunning, there appear specific differ- 
ences between the two, unaccountable on the hy- 
pothesis of a common origin, this not only dimin- 
ishes the presumption of a common origin, but 
raises a distinct presumption the other way —a 
presumption strong in proportion to the extent and 
accuracy of our induction. Remarkable specific 
differences of this kind have been pointed out by 
Christian apologists in respect of the nature of the 
religion —the nature of the miracles —and the 
circumstances of the evidence by which they are 
attested. 

Of the first kind are, for instance, those assigned 
by Warburton, in his Divine Legation; and by 
Archbp. Whately, in his /ssays on the Peculiari- 
tics of the Christian Religion, and on Romanism. 

Differences of the second and third kind are 
largely assigned by almost every writer on Chris- 
tian evidences. We refer, specially, for sample’s 
sake, to Leslie’s Short Method with the Deists — to 
Bishop Douglas's Criterion, in which he fully ex- 
amines the pretended parallel of the cures at the 
tomb of Abbé Paris —and to Paley’s Evidences, 
which may be most profitably consulted in the late 
edition by Archbp. Whately. 

Over and above the direct testimony of human 
witnesses to the Bible-miracles, we have also what 
may be called the indirect testimony of events con- 
firming the former, and raising a distinct presumip- 
tion that some such miracles must have been 
wrought. Thus, for example, we know, by ἃ copi- 
ous induction, that, in no nation of the ancient 
world, and in no nation of the modern world 
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unacquainted with the Jewish or Christian revela- 
tion, has the knowledge of the one true God as 
the Creator and Governor of the world, and the 
public worship of Him, been kept up by the mere 
light of nature. or formed the groundwork of such 
religions as men have devised for themselves. Yet 
we do find that, in the Jewish people, though no 
way distinguished above others by mental power or 
high civilization, and with as strong natural ten- 
dencies to idolatry as others, this knowledge and 
worship was kept up from a very early period of 
their history, and, according to their uniform his- 
torical tradition, kept up by revelation attested by 
undeniable miracles. 

Again, the existence of the Christian religion, as 
the belief of the most considerable and intelligent 
part of the world, is an undisputed fact; and it is 
also certain that this religion originated (as far as 
human means are concerned) with a handful of 
Jewish peasants, who went about preaching — on 
the very spot where Jesus was crucified — that He 
had risen from the dead, and had been seen by, and 
had conversed with them, and afterwards ascended 
iuto heaven. This miracle, attested by thein as 
eye-witnesses, was the very ground and foundation 
of the religion which they preached, and it was 
plainly one so circumstanced that, if it had been 
false, it could easily have been proved to be false. 
Yet, though the preachers of it were everywhere 
persecuted, they had gathered, before they died, 
large churches in the country where the facts were 
best known, and through Asia Minor, Greece, Egypt, 
and Italy; and these churches, notwithstanding the 
severest persecutions, went on increasing till, in 
about 300 years after, this religion —7. e. a re- 
ligion which taught the worship of a Jewish 
peasant who had been ignominiously executed as 
a malefactor — becaine the established religion of 
the Roman empire, and has ever since continued 
to be the prevailing religion of the civilized world. 

It would plainly be impossible, in such an article 
as this, to enumerate all the various lines of con- 
firmation —from the prophecies, from the morality, 
from the structure of the Bible, from the state of 
the world before and after Christ, etc. — which alt 
converge to the same conclusion. But it will be 
manifest that almost all of them are drawn ulti- 
mately from the analogy of experience, and that 
the conclusion to which they tend cannot be re- 
jected without holding something contrary to the 
analogies of experience from which they are drawn. 
For, it must be remembered, that disbelieving 
one thing necessarily involves believing its contra- 
dictory. 

It is manifest that, if the miraculous facts of 
Christianity did not really occur, the stories about 
them must have originated either in fraud, or in 
fancy. The course explanation. of them by the 
hypothesis of unlimited fraud, has been generally 
abandoned in modern times: but, in Germany 
especially, many persons of great acuteness have 
long labored to account for them by referring them 
tc fancy. Of these there have been two principal 
schools — the Naturalistic, and the Afythic. 

1. The Naturalists suppose the miracles to have 
been natural events, more or less unusual, that were 
mistaken for miracles, through ignorance or enthu- 
siastic excitement. Dut the result of their labors 
in detail has been (as Strauss has shown in his 
Leben Jesu) to turn the New Testament, as inter- 
preted by them, into a narrative far less credible 
than any narrative of miracles could be: just as a 
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novel, made up of a multitude of surprising natural 
events crowded into a few days, is Jess consistent 
with its own data than a tale of genii and en- 
chanters. “Some infidels,’ says Archbishop 
Whately, “have labored to prove, concerning some 
one of our Lord’s miracles that it might have been 
the result of an accidental conjuncture of natural 
circumstances; and they endeavor to prove the same 
concerning another, and so on; and thence infer 
that all of them, occurring as a series, might have 
been so. They might argue, in like manner, that, 
because it is not very improbable one may throw 
sixes in any one out of an hundred throws, there- 
fore it is no more improbable that one may throw 
sixes a hundred times running.*? The truth is, that 
everything that is improbable in the mere physical 
strangeness of miracles applies to such a series of 
odd events as these explanations assume; while the 
hypothesis of their non-miraculous character de- 
prives us of the means of accounting for them by 
the extraordinary interposition of the Deity. These 
and other objections to the thorough-going applica- 
tion of the naturalistic method, led to the substitu- 
tion in its place of 

2. The Mythic theory — which supposes the 
N. T. Scripture-narratives to have been legends, 
not stating the grounds of men’s belief in Chris- 
tianity, but springing out of that belief, and em- 
bodying the idea of what Jesus, if he were the 
Messiah, must have heen conceived to have done 
in order to fulfill that character, and was therefore 
supposed to have done. Put it is obvious that this 
leaves the origin of the belief, that a man who did 
not fulfill the idea of the Messiah in any one re- 
markable particular, ws the Messiah — wholly un- 
accounted for. It hegins with assuming that a 
person of mean condition, who was publicly executed 
as a malefactor, and who wrought no miracles, was 
so earnestly believed to he their Messiah by a great 
multitude of Jews, who expected a Messiah that 
was to work miracles, aud was not to die, but to 
be ἃ great conquering prince, that they modified 
their whole religion, in which they had been brought 
up, into accordance with that new belief, and im- 
agined a whole cycle of legends to embody their 
idea, and broucht the whole civilized world ulti- 
mately to accept their system. It is obvious, also, 
that all the arguments for the genuineness and 
authenticity of the writings of the N. T. bring 
them up to a date when the memory of Christ's 
real history was so recent, as to make the substitu- 
tion of a set of mere legends in its place utterly 
incredible; and it is obvious, also, that the gravity, 
simplicity, historical decorum, and consistency with 
what we know of the circumstances of the times in 
which the events are said to have occurred, ob- 
servable in the narratives of the N. T., make it 
impossible reasonably to accept them as mere myths. 
The same appears from a comparison of them with 
the style of writings really mythic — as the Gospels 
of the infancy, of Nicodemus, ete. —and with 
heathen or Mohammedan legends; and from the 
omission of matters which a mythic fancy would 
certainly have fastened on. Thus, though John 
Baptist was typified by Elijah, the great wonder- 
worker of the Old Testament, there are no miracles 
ascribed to John Baptist. There are no miracles 
ascribed to Jesus during his infancy and youth. 
There is no description of his personal appearance ; 
no account of his adventures in the world of spirits; 
no miracles ascribed to the Virgin Mary, and very 
ittle said about her at all; no account of the 
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martyrdom of any Apostle, but of one, and that 
given in the driest manner, etc.—and so in ἃ 
hundred other particulars. 

It is observable that, in the early ages, the fact 
that extraordinary miracles were wrought by Jesus 
and his Apostles, does not seem to have been gen- 
erally denied by the opponents of Christianity. 
They seem always to have preferred adopting the 
expedient of ascribing them to art, magic, and the 
power of evil spirits. This we learn from the N. T. 
itself; from such Jewish writings as the Sepher 
Toldoth Jeshu; from the Fragments of Celsus, 
Porphyry, Hierocles, Julian, etc., which have come 
down to us, and from the popular objections which 
the ancient Christian Apologists felt themselves 
concerned to grapple with. We are not to sup- 
pose, however, that this would have been a solution 
which, even in those days, would have been nat- 
urally preferred to a denial of the facts, if the facts 
could have heen plausibly denied. On the contrary 
it was plainly, even then, a forced and improbable 
solution of such miracles. Yor man did not com- 
monly ascribe to magic or evil demons an wnlimited 
power, any more than we ascribe an unlimited 
power to mesmerism, imagination. and the occult 
and irregular forces of nature. We know that in 
two instances, in the Gospel narrative —the cure 
of the man horn blind and the Resurrection — the 
Jewish priests were unable to pretend such a solu- 
tion, and were driven to maintain unsuccessfully 
a charge of fraud; and the circumstances of the 
Christian miracles were, in almost all respects, so 
utterly unlike those of any pretended instances of 
magical wonders, that the Apologists have little 
difficulty in refuting this plea. This they do gen- 
erally from the following considerations. 

(1.) The greatness, number, completeness, and 
publicity of the miracles. (2.) The natural bene- 
ficial tendency of the doctrine they attested. (8.) 
The connection of them with a whole scheme of 
revelation extending from the first origin of the 
human race to the time of Christ. 

It is also to be considered that the cirenmstance 
that the world was, in the times of the Apostles, 
full of Thaumaturgists, in the shape of exorcists, 
magicians, ghost-seers, etc., is a strong presumption 
that, in order to command any special attention 
and gain any large and permanent success, the 
Apostles and their followers must have exhibited 
works quite different from any wonders which people 
had Leen accustomed to see. This presumption is 
confirmed by what we read, in the Acts of the 
Apostles, concerning the effect produced upon the 
Samaritans by Philip the Evangelist in opposition 
to the prestiges of Simon Magus. 

This evasion of the force of the Christian mira- 
cles, by referring them to the power of evil spirits. 
has seldom been serivusly recurred to in modern 
times; but the English infidels of the last century 
employed it as a kind of argumentum ad hominem, 
to tease and embarrass their opponents—contending 
that, as the Dille speaks of “lying wonders” of 
Antichrist, and relates a long contest of apparent 
iniracles bet ween Moses and the Egyptian magicians, 
Christians could not on their own principles, have 
any certainty that miracles were not wrought by 
evi] spirits. 

In answer to this, some divines (as Bishop Fleet- 
wood in his Dialogues on Miracles) have endeavored 
to establish a distinction in the nature of the works 
themselves, between the seeming miracles within 
the reach of intermediate spirits, — and the true 
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miracies, which can only be wrought by God — and 
others (as Bekker, in his curious werk Le Jfonde 
FEnchantée, and Farmer, in his Case of the De- 
moniacs) have entirely denied the power of inter- 
mediate spirits to interfere with the course of nature. 
But, without entering into these questions, it is 
sufficient to observe — 

(1.) That the light of nature gives us no reason 
to believe that there are any evil spirits having 
power to interfere with the course of nature at all. 

(2.) That it shows us that, if there be, they are 
continually controlled from exercising any such 
power. 

(3.) That the records we are supposed to have 
of such an exercise in the ible, show us the power 
there spoken of, as exerted completely under the 
contrel of God, and in such a manner as to make 
it evident to all candid observers where the ad- 
vantage lay, and to secure all well-disposed and 
reasonable persons from any mistake in the matter. 

(4.) That the circumstances alleged by the early 
Christian Apologists —the number, greatness, benefi- 
cence, and variety of the Bible miracles — their 
connection with prophecy and a lenge scheme of 
things extending from the creation down — the 
character of Christ and his Apostles—and_ the 
manifest tendency of the Christian religion to serve 
the cause of truth and virtue — make it as incredible 
that the miracles attesting it should have been 
wrought by evil beings, as it is that the order of 
nature should proceed from such beings. Jor, as 
we gather the character of the Creator from his 
works, and the moral instincts which He has given 
us; so we gather the character of the author of 
revelation from his works, and frem the drift and 
tendency of that revelation itself. This last point 
is sometimes shortly and unguardedly expressed hy 
saying, that ‘the doctrine proves the miracles: ”’ 
the meaning of which is πού that the particular 
doctrines which miracles attest must first be proved 
to be true aliunde, before we can believe that any 
such works were wrought — (which would, mani- 
festly, be making the miracles no attestation at all) 
-— but the meaning is that the whole body of doc- 
trine in connection with which the miracles are 
alleged, and its tendency, if it were divinely re- 
vealed, to answer visible good ends, makes it reason- 
able to think that the miracles by which it is at- 
tested were, if they were wrought at all, wrought 
hy God. 

Particular theories as to the manner in which 


mniracles have been wrought are matters rather | 


curious than practically useful. In all such cases 
we must bear in mind the great maxim SuBTILITAS 
NATUR.E LONGE SUPERAT SUBTILITATEM MEN- 
Tis HuMAN.£. Malebranche regarded the Deity 
as the sole agent in uature, acting always by gen- 
eral laws ; but he conceived these general laws to 
contain the original provision that the manner of 
the Divine acting should modify itself, under certain 
conditions, according to the particular volitions of 
finite intelligences. Ilence, he explained man’s 
apparent power over external nature; and hence 
also he regarded miracles as the result of particular 
velitions of angels, employed by the Deity in the 
government of the world. This was called the 
system of occasional causes. 

The system of Clarke allowed a proper real, 
though limited, efficiency to the wills of inferior 
intelligences, but denied any true powers to matter. 
Hence he referred the phenomena of the course of 


material nature immediately to the will of God as | 
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their cause; making the distinction between natural 
events and miracles to consist in this, that the 
former happen accerding te what is, relatively to 
us, God's usual way of working, and the latter 
according to his unusual way of working. 

Some find it easier to conceive of miracles as not 
really taking place in the external order of nature, 
but in the impressions made by it upen eur minds. 
Others deny that there is, in any miracle, the pro- 
duction of anything new or the alteration of any 
natural power; and maintain that miracles are pre- 
duced solely by the zntensifyiny of known natural 
powers already in existence. 

It is plain that these various hypotheses are 
merely ways in which different minds find it more 
or less easy to conceive the mode in which miracles 
may have been wrought. 

Another question more curious than practical, is 
that respecting the precise period when miracles 
ceased in the Christian Church. It is plain, that, 
whenever they ceased in point of fact, they ceased 
relatively to us wherever a sufficient attestation of 
them to our faith fails to be supplied. 

It is quite true, indeed, that a real miracle, and 
one sufficiently inurked out to the spectators as a 
real niiracle, may be so imperfectly reported to us, 
as that, if we have only that imperfect report, there 
may be little to show conclusively its miraculous 
character; and that, therefore, in rejecting accounts 
of miracles so circumstanced, we may possibly be 
rejecting accounts of what were real miracles. But 
this is an inconvenience attending probable evidence 
from its very nature. In rejecting the improbable 
testiniony of the most mendacious of witnesses, we 
may, almost always, be rejecting something which 
is really true. But this would be a poor reason 
for acting on the testimony of a notorious liar to a 
story antecedently improbable. The narrowness 
and imperfection of the human mind is such that 
our wisest and inmost prudent caleulations are con- 
tinually baffled by unexpected combinations of cir- 
cumstances, upon which we could not have reason- 
ably reckoned. But this is no good ground for not 
acting upon the calculations of wisdom and pru- 
dence; because, after all, such calculations are in 
the long run our surest cuides. 

It is “quite trne, also, that several of the Scripture 
miracles are so circumstanced, that if the reports 


we have of them stood alone, and came down to us 


only by the channel of ordinary history, we should 
be without adequate evidence of their miraculous 
character; and therefure those particular miracles 
ure not tv us (though they doubtless were to the 
original spectators, whe could mark all the cireum- 
stances), by themselves and taken alone, signal— 
or proper cvidences of revelation. But, then, they 
may be very proper objects of faith, though not the 
grounds of it. Ter (1.) these incidents are really 
reported to us as parts of a course of things which 
we have good evidence for believing to have been 
miraculous; and, as Bishop Butler justly observes, 
εἰ supposing it acknowledged, that our Saviour spent 
some years in a course of working miracles, there is 
no mere peculiar presumption worth mentioning, 
against his having exerted his miraculous pewers 
in a certain devree greater, than in a certain degree 
less; in one or two more instances, than in one or 
two fewer: in this, than in another manner.’ And 
(2.) these incidents are reported to us by writers 
whom we have good reasons for believing to have 
heen, not ordinary historians, but persons specially 
assisted by the Divine Spirit, for the purpose of 
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giving a correct account of the ministry of eur Lord 
and his Apostles. 

In the case of the Scripture miracles, we must 
be careful to distinguish the particular occasions 
upon which they were wreught, from their general 
purpese and design; yet net so as te overlook the 
conection between these two things. 

There are but few miracles recorded in Scripture 
of which the whole character was merely evidential 
— few, that is, that were merely displays of a super- 
natural power made for the sole purpose of attesting 
a Divine Revelation. Of this character were the 
change of Moses’ rod into a serpent at the burning 
bush, the burning bush itself, the going down 
of the shadow upon the sun-dial ef Ahaz, aid some 
others. 

In general, however, the miracles recorded in 
Scripture have, besides the ultimate purpose of 
affording evidence of a Divine interposition, some 
immediate temporary purposes which they were 
apparently wrought to serve — such as the curing 
of diseases, the feeding of the hungry, the relief of 
innocent, er the punishment of guilty persons. 
These immediate temporary ends are not without 
value in reference to the ultimate and general design 
οἵ miracles, as providing evidence of the truth of 
revelation; because they give a moral character to 
the works wrought, which enables them te display 
not only the power, but the other attributes of the 
agent performing them. And, in some cases, it 
would appear that miraculous works of a particular 
kind were selected as emblematic or typical of some 
characteristic of the revelation which they were 
intended to attest. Thus, e. g., the cure of bodily 
diseases not only indicated the general benevolence 
ef the Divine Agent, but seems sometimes to be 
referred to as un emblem of Christ’s power to 
remove the disorders of the seul. The gift of 
tongues appears to have been intended to manifest 
the universality of the Christian dispensation, by 
which all languages were consecrated to the wor- 
ship of God. The casting out of demons was 
a type and pledge of the presence of a Power that 
was ready to ‘destroy the works of the devil,’ in 
every sense. 

In this point of view, Christian miracles may be 
fitly regarded as specimens of a Divine Power, al- 
leged to be present — specimens so circumstanced 
as to make obvious, and bring under the notice of 
common understandings, the eperations of a Power 
— the gift of the Holy Ghost — which was really 
supernatural, but did not, in its moral effects, 
reveal itself externally as supernatural. In this 
seuse, they seem to be called the manifvstation or 
exhibition of the Spirit —outward phenomena 
which manifested sensibly his presence and opera- 
tion in the Church: and the record of these mira- 
cles becomes evidence to us of the invisible presence 
of Christ in his Church, and of his government of 
it through all ages; though that presence is of such 
a nature as not to be immediately distinguishable 
from the operation of known moral motives, and 
that governnient is carried on so as not to interrupt 
the ordinary course of things. 

In the ease of the Old Testament miracles, again, 
in order fully to understand their evidential char- 
acter, we must consider the general nature and 
design of the dispensation with which they were 
connected. ‘The general design of that dispensa- 
tion appears te have been to keep up in one partic- 
ular race a knowledge of the one true Ged, and of 
the promise of a Messiah in whom ‘all the families 
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of the earth "’ should be “ blessed.’ And in ordet 
to this end, it appears to have been necessary that, 
for some time, God should have assumed the char- 
acter of the lecal Tutelary Deity and Prince of that 
particular people. And frem this peculiar relation 
in which He steed to the Jewish people (aptly called 
by Josephus a Tnrocracy) resulted the necessity 
of frequent miracles, to manifest and make sensibly 
perceptible his actual presence among and govern- 
nent over them. The miracles, therefore, of the Old 
Testament are te be regarded as evidential of the 
theocratic government; and this again is to be con- 
ceived of as subordinate to the further purpose of 
preparing the way for Christianity, by keeping up 
in the world a knowledge of the true God and of 
his promise of a Redeemer. In this view, we can 
readily understand why the miraculous administra- 
tion ef the theocracy was withdrawn, as soon as the 
purpose of it had been answered by working deeply 
and permanently into the mind of the Jewish people 
the two great lessons which it was intended to 
teach them; so that they might be safely left to the 
ordinary means of instruction, until the publication 
of a fresh revelation by Christ and his Apostles 
rendered further miracles necessary to attest their 
mission. Upen this view also we can perceive that 
the miracles of the Old Testament, upon whatever 
immediate occasions they may have been wrought, 
were subordinate (and, in general, necessary) to the 
design of rendering possible the establishment in 
due time of such a religion as the Christian; and 
we can perceive further that, though the Jewish 
theocracy implied in it a continual series of miracles, 
yet —as it was only temporary and local — these 
miracles did not vielate God's general purpose of 
carrying on the government of the world by the 
ordinary laws of nature; whereas if the Christian 
dispensation — which is permanent and univer sal — 
necessarily implied in it a series of constant miracles, 
that would be inconsistent with the general purpose 
of carrying on the government of the world by 
these ordinary laws. 

With respect to the character of the Old Testa- 
ment miracles, we must also remeniber that the 
whole structure of the Jewish economy had reter- 
ence to the peculiar exigency of the circumstances 
of a people imperfectly civilized, and is so distinetly 
described in the New Testament, as dealing with 
men according to the “hardness of their hearts,”’ 
and being a system of “weak and beggarly ele- 
ments,’? aud a rudimentary instruetion for “ chil- 
dren’’ who were in the condition of ‘ slaves.” 
We are not, therefore, to judge of the probability 
of the miracles wrought in support of that economy 
(so far as the forms under which they were wrought 
are concerned) as if those miracles were immediately 
intended for ourselves. We are not justified in 
arguing either that those miracles are incredible 
because wrought in such a manner as that, if 
addressed to us, they would lower our conceptions 
of the Divine Being; or, on the other hand, that 
because those miracles — wrought under the cir- 
cumstances of the Jewish economy — are credible 
and ought to be believed, there is therefore no 
reason for objecting against stories of similar 
miracles alleged to have been wrought under the 
quite different circumstances of the Christian dis- 
pensation. 

In dealing with human testimony, it may be 
further needful to notice (though very briefly) some 
refined subtilties that have been occasionally intro- 
duved into this discussion. 
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It has been sometimes alleged that the freedom 
of the human will is a circumstance which renders 
reliance upon the stability of laws in the case of 
human conduct utterly precarious. ‘In arguing,”’ 
it is said, “ that human. beings cannot be supposed 
to have acted in a particular way, because (ha! would 
involve a violation of the analogy of human conduet, 
so far as it has been observed in all aves, we tacitly 
assume that the human mind is unalterably deter- 
mined by fixed laws, in the same way as material 
substances. But this is not the case on the 
hypothesis of the freedom of the will. The very 
notion ot a free will is that of a faculty which 
determines ttse//’; and which is capable of choosing 
a line of conduct quite repugnant to the influence 
of any motive, however strong. There is therefore 
no reason for expecting that the operations of 
human volition will be conformable throughout to 
auy fixed rule or analogy whatever.” 

In reply to this far-sought and barren refinement, 
we may observe — 1. That, if it be worth anything, 
jt is an objection not merely against the force of 
human testimony in religions matters, but against 
human testimony in general, and, indeed, ayainst 
all calculations of probability m respect of human 
conduct whatsoever. 2. That we have already 
shown that, even in respect of material phenomena, 
our practical measure of probability is not derived 
from any scientific axioms about cause and effect, 
or antecedents and consequences, but simply from 
the likeness or unlikeness of one thing to another; 
and therefore, not being deduced from premises 
which assume caesality, cannot be shaken by the 
denial og causality ina particular case. 3. That the 
thing to be accounted for, on the supposition of the 
falsity of the testimony for Christian miracles, is 
not accounted for by any such capricious principle 
as the arbitrary freedom of the human will; because 
the thing to be accounted for is the agreement of 
a number of witnesses ina falsehood, for the propa- 
gation of which they could have no intelligible in- 
ducement. Now, if we suppose a number of inde- 
pendent witnesses to have determined themselves 
by rational motives, then, under the circumstances 
of this particular instance, their agreement in a 
true story is sufficiently accounted tor. But, if we 
suppose them to have each determined themselves 
by mere whim and caprice, then their agreement 
in the same false story is not accounted for at all. 
The concurrence of such a number of chances 15 
ntterly ineredible. 4. And finally we remark that 
no sober maintainers of the freedom of the human 
will claim for it any such unlimited power of self- 
determination as this objection swpposes. The free- 
dom of the human will exhibits itself either in 
eases where there is no motive for selecting one 
rather than another among many possible courses 
of action that lie before us — in which cases it is to 
be observed that there is nothing 2ora/ in its elec- 
tions whatsoever ; — or in cases in which there is a 
conflict of motives, and, 6. g., passion and appetite, 
or custom or temporal interest, draw us one way, 
and reason or conscience another. In these-latter 
cases the maintainers of the freedom of the will 
contend that, under certain limits, we can deter- 
mine ourselves (not by no motive at all, but) by 
either of the motives actually operating upon our 
minds. Now it is manifest that if, in the case of 
vhe witnesses to Christianity, we can show that 
theirs was a case of a conflict of motives (as it 
clearly was), and can show, further, that their con- 
duct is inconsistent with one set of motives, the 
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reasonable inference is that they determined them 
selves, in point of fact, by the other. Thus, thougk 
in the case of a man strongly tried by a conflict of 


‘motives, we might not, even with the fullest knowl- 
edge of his character and circumstances, have heen 


able to predict beforehand how he would act, that 
would be no reason for denying that, after we had 
come to know how he did cet, we could tell by 
what motives he had determined himself in choos- 
ing that particular line of conduct. 

It has been often made a topic of complaint 
against Tlume that, in dealing with testimony as a 
medium for proving miracles, he has resolved its 
force entirely into our experience of its veracity, 
and omitted to notice that, antecedently to all ex- 
perience, we are predisposed to give it credit by a 
kind of natural instinct. But, however metaphys- 
ically erroneous Humie’s analysis of our belief in 
testimony may have been, it is doubtful whether, 
in this particular question, such a mistake is of any 
great practical importance. Our original predis- 
position is doubtless (whether instinctive or not) 
1. predisposition to believe all testimony indiscrimi- 
nately: but this is so completely checked, modified, 
and controlled, in after-life, by experience of the 
cireumstances under which testimony can be safely 
relied upon, and of those in which it is apt to imis- 
lead us, that, practically, our experience in these 
respects may be taken as a not unfair measure of 
its value as rational evidence. It is also to be 
observed that, while Hume has omitted this origi- 
nal instinct of belief in testimony, as an element in 
his calculations, he has also omitted to take inte 
account, on the other side, any original instinctive 
belief in the constancy of the laws of nature, or 
expectation that our future experiences will resem- 
ble our past ones. In reality, he seems to have 
resolved both these principles into the mere associa- 
tion of ideas. And, however theoretically erroneous 
he may have been in this, still it seems manifest 
that, by making the same mistake on both sides, 
he has made one error compensate another; and so 
—as faras this branch of the argument is con- 
cerned — brought out a practically correct result. 
As we can only learn by various and repeated ex- 
periences under what circumstances we can safely 
trust our expectation of the recurrence of apparently 
similar phenomena, that expectation, being thus 
continually checked and controlled, modifies itself 
into accordance with its rule, and ceases to spring 
at all where it would be manifestly at variance with 
its director. Aud the same would seem to be the 
case with our belief in testimony. 

The areument, indeed, in Hume's celebrated 
Essay on Miracles, was very far from being a new 
one. It had, as Mr. Coleridge has pointed out, 
been distinctly indicated by South in his sermon on 
the incredulity of St. Thomas; and there is a re- 
markable statement of much the same argument 
put into the mouth of Woolston’s Advocate, io 
Sherlock’s Z'rial of the Witnesses. The restate- 
ment of it, however, by a person of Hume’s abilities, 
was of service in putting men upon a more aceu- 
rate examination of the true nature and measure 
of probability; and it cannot be denied that Hume's 
bold statement of his unbounded skepticism had, 
as he contended it would have, many useful results 
in stimulating inquiries that might not otherwise 
have been suggested to thoughtful men, or, at least, 
not prosecuted with sufficient zeal and patience. 

Bishop Butler seems to have been very sensible 
of the imperfect state, in his own time, of the logic 
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of Probability; and, though he appears to have 
formed a more accurate conception of it than the 
Scotch school of Philosophers who succeeded and 
undertook to refute Hume, yet there is one passage 
in which we may perhaps detect a misconception 
of the subject in the pages of even this great writer. 

‘¢ There is,’ he observes, ἐῶ very strong pre- 
sumption against common speculative truths, and 
against the most ordinary y facts, before the proof 
of them, which yet is overcome by almost any 
proof. There is a presumption of millions to one 
against the story of Caesar or any other man. For, 
suppose a number of common facts so and so cir- 
cumstanced, of which one had no kind of proof, 
should happen to come into one’s thoughts; every 
one would, without any possible doubt, conclude 
them to be false. And the like may be said of ὦ 
single common fact. And from hence it appears 
that the question of importance, as to the matter 
before us, is, concerning the degree of the peculiar 
presumption against miracles: not, whether there 
be any peculiar presumption at all against them. 
For if there be a presumption of millions to one 
against the most common facts, what can a small 
presumption, additional to this, amount to, though 
it be peculiar? It cannot be estimated, and is as 
nothing. Ὁ τς Analogy, part 2, ¢. ii.) 

It is plain that, in this passage, Butler lays no 
stress upon the peculiarities of the story of Cesar, 
which he casually mentions. For he expressly adds 
‘‘or of any other man;’’ and repeatedly explains 
that what he says applies equally to any ordinary 
facts, or to a single fact; so that, whatever he his 
drift (and it inust be acknowledged to le somewhat 
obscure), he is not constructing an argument simi- 
lar to that which has been pressed by Archbishop 
Whately, in his //storte Doubts respecting Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. And this becomes still more evi- 
dent, when we consider the extraordinary medium 
by which he endeavors to show that there is a 
presumption of millions to one against such “ com- 
mon ordinary facts’ as he is speaking of. For the 
way in which he proposes to estimate the presump- 
tion against ordinary facts is, by considering the 
likelihood of their being auticipated | eforehand by 
a person guessing at 7 andom. But, surely, this is 
not a measure of the likelihood of the facts con- 
sidered in themselves, but of the likelihood of the 
coincidence of the facts with a rash aid arbitrary 
anticipation. ‘The case of a person guessing before- 
hand, and the case of a witness reporting what has 
occurred, are essentially different. In the common 
instance, for example, of an ordinary die, before the 
cast, there is nothing to determine my mind, with 
any probability of a correct judgment, to the selec- 
tion of any one of the six faces rather than another; 
and, therefore, we rightly say that there are five 
chances to one against any one side, considered as 
thus arbitrarily selected. But when a person, who 
has had opportunities of observing the cast, reports 
to me the presentation of a particular face, there is 
evidently no such presumption against the coinci- 
dence of his statement and the actual fact; because 
he has, by the supposition, had ample means of 
ascertaining the real state of the occurrence. And 
it seems plain that, in the case of a credible witness, 
we should as readily believe his report of the cast 
of a die with a million of sides, as of one with only 
six; though in respect of a random guess belore- 
hand, the chances against the correctness of the 
guess would be vastly greater in the former case, 
than in that of an ordinary cube. 
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Furthermore, if any common by-stander were to 
report ἃ series of successive throws, as having taken 
place in the following order — 1, 6, 3, 5, 6, 2—no 
one would feel any difficulty i in receiving his testi- 
mony; but if we further become aware that he, or 
anybody else, had beforehand professed to guess or 
predict that precise series of throws upon that par- 
ticular occasion, we should certainly no longer give 
his report the sume ready and unhesitating acqui- 
escence. We should at once suspect, either that 
the witness was deceiving us, or that the die was 
loaded, or tampered with in some way, to produce 
a conformity with the anticipated sequence. This 
places in a clear light the difference between the 
case of the comecidence ot an ordinary event with a 
random predetermination, and the case of an ordi- 
nary event considered in itself. 

The truth is, that the chances to which Butler 
seems to refer as a presumption against ordinary 
events, are not in ordinary cases overcome by testi- 
mony at all. The testimony has nothing to do 
with them; because they are chances against the 
event considered as the subject of a random vatici- 
nation, not as the subject of a report made by an 
actual observer. It is possible, however, that, 
throughout this obscure passage, Butler is argning 
upon the principles of some objector unknown to 
us; and, indeed, it is certain that some writers 
upon the doctrine of chances (who were far from 
friendly to revealed religion) have utterly confounded 
together the questions of the chances against the 
coincidence of an ordinary event with a random 
guess, and of the probability of such an event con- 
sidered by itself. e 

sub it should be observed that what we com- 
monly call the chances against an ordinary event 
are not specific, but particular. They are chances 
against this event, not against this Aind of event. 
The chances, in the case of a die, are the chances 
against a particular face; not against the coming 
up of some face. The coming up of some face is 
not a thing subject to random anticipation, and, 
therefore, we say that there are no chances against 
it at all. But, as the presumption that some face 
will come up is a specific presumption, quite dif- 
ferent from the presumption against any particular 
face; so the presumption against no face coming 
up (which is really the same thing, and equivalent 
to the presumption against a miracle, considered 
merely in its physical strangeness) must be specific 
also, and different from the presumption against 
any particular form of such a miracle selected 
beforehand by an arbitrary anticipation. For mi- 
racnlous facts, i@ is evident, are subject to the 
doctrine of chances, each in particular, in the same 
way as ordinary facts. Thus, 6. g. supposing a 
miracle to be wrought, the cube might be changed 
into any geometrical fignre; and we can see no 
reason for selecting one rather than another, or the 
substance might be changed from ivory to metal, 
and then one metal would be as likely as another. 
But no one, probably, would say that be would 
believe the specific fact of such a miracle u/pon 
the same proof, or anything like the same proof, 
as that on which, such a miracle being supposed, 
he would believe the report of any particular form 
of it—such form being just as likely beforehand 
as any other. 

Indeed, if ‘almost any proof” were capable of 
overcoming preswmptions of millions to one against 
a fact, it is hard to see how we conld reasonably 
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reject any report of anything, on the gronnd of 
antecedeit presumptions against its credibility. 

The /cclesiastical Miracles are not delivered to 
us by inspired historians; nor do they seem to form 
any part of the same series of events as the mira- 
cles of the New Testament. 

The miracles of the New Testament (setting 
aside those wrought by Christ Himself) appear to 
have been worked by a power conferred upon par- 
ticular persons according to a regular law, in virtue 
of which that power was ordinarily transmitted 
from one person to another, and the only persons 
privileged thus to transmit that power were the 
Apostles. ‘The only exceptions to this rule were, 
(1) the Apostles themselves, and (2) the family of 
Cornelius, who were the first-fruits of the Gentiles. 
In all other eases, miraculous gifts were conferred 
only by the laying on of the Apostles’ hands. By 
this arrangement, it is evident that a provision was 
made for the total ceasing of that miraculous dis- 
pensation within a limited period: because, on the 
death of the last of the Apostles, the ordinary chan- 
nels would be all stopped through which such gifts 
were transmitted in the Church. 

Thus, in Acts viii., though Philip is described as 
working many miracles among the Samaritans, he 
does not seem to have ever thoucht of imparting 
the same power to any of his converts. That is 
reserved for the Apostles Peter and John, who 
confer the miraculous gifts by the imposition of 
their hands: and this power, of imparting miracu- 
lons gifts to others, is clearly recognized by Simon 
Magus as a distinct privilege helonging to the 
Apostles, and quite beyond anything that He had 
seen exercised before. ‘+ When Simon saw that 
through laying on of the Apostles’ hands the Holy 
Ghost was given, he offered them money, saying, 
Give me also this power, that on whomsoever I lay 
hands, he may receive the Holy Ghost.”’ 

This separation of the Rite by which miraculous 
gifts were conferred from Baptism, by which mem- 
bers were admitted into the Church, seems to have 
heen wisely ordained for the purpose of keeping the 
two ideas, of ordinary and extraordinary gifts, dis- 
tinct, and providing for the approaching cessation 


of the former without shaking the stability of an | 


institution which was designed to be a permanent 
Sacrament in the kingdom of Christ. 

And it may also be observed in passing, that this 
same separation of the effects of these two Rites, 
affords a presumption that the miraculous gifts, 
bestowed, as far as we can see, only in the former, 
were not merely the result of highly raised enthu- 
siasm; because experience shows that violent symp- 
toms of enthusiastic transport would have been 
much more likely to have shown themselves in the 
first ardor of conversion than at a later period — in 
the very crisis of a change, than after that change 
had been confirmed and settled. 

One passage has, indeed, been appealed to as 
seeming to indicate the permanent residence of mi- 
raculous powers in the Christian Church through 
all ages, Mark xvi. 17, 18. But — 

(1.) That passage itself is of doubtful authority, 
since we know that it was omitted in most of the 
Greek MSS. which Ensebius was able to examine 

n the 4th century: and it is still wanting in some 
of the most important that remain to us. 

(2.) It does not necessarily imply more than a 
promise that such miraculous powers should exhibit 
themselves among the immediate converts of the 
Apostles. 
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And (8) this latter interpretation is supported 
by what follows—‘ And they went forth, and 
preached everywhere, the Lord working with them, 
and confirming the word with the accompanying 
signs.” 

It is, indeed, confessed by the latest and ablest 
defenders of the ecclesiastical miracles that the 
great mass of them were essentially a new dispen- 
sation; but it is contended, that by those who 
believe in the Scripture miracles no strong ante- 
cedent improbability against such a dispensation 
can be reasonably entertained; because, for them, 
the Scripture miracles have already ‘borne the 
brunt ” of the infidel objection, and ‘broken the 
ice.”’ 

But this is wholly to mistake the matter. 

If the only objection antecedently to proof against 
the ecclesiastical miracles were a presumption of 
their inpossibility or incredibility — simply as mira- 
cles, this allegation might be pertinent; because 
he that admits that a miracle has taken place, can- 


|not consistently hold that a miracle as such is 


impossible or incredible. But the antecedent pre- 
sumption against the ecclesiastical miracles rises 
upon four distinct grounds, no one of which can be 
properly called a ground of 2nfidel objection. 

(1.) It arises from the very nature of probability, 
and the constitution of the human mind, which 
compels us to take the analogy of general expe- 
rience as a measure of likelihood. And this pre- 
sumption it is manifest is neither religious nor 
irreligious, but antecedent to, and involved in, all 
probable reasoning. 

A miracle may be said to take place when, under 
certain moral circumstances, a physical consequent 
follows upon an antecedent which general experi- 
ence shows to have no natural aptitude for pro- 
ducing such a consequent; or, when a consequent 
fails to follow upon an antecedent which is always 
attended by that consequent in the ordinary course 
of nature. A blind man recovering sight upon his 
touching the bones of SS. Gervasius and Protasius, 
is an instance of the former. St. Alban, walking 
after his head was cut off, and carrying it in his 
hand, may be given as an example of the latter 
kind of miracle. Now, thongh such occurrences 
cannot be called impossible, becanse they involve no 
self-contradiction in the notion of them, and we 
know that there is a power in existence quite ade- 
quate to produce them, yet they must always remain 
antecedently improbable, unless we can see reasons 
for expecting that that power will produce them. 
The invincible original instinct of our nature — 
without reliance on which we could not set one foot 
before another — teaches as its first lesson to expect 
similar consequents upon what seem similar physi- 
eal antecedents; and the results of this instinctive 
belief, checked, modified, and confirmed by the 
experience of mankind in countless times, places, 
and circumstances, constitutes what is called our 
knowledge of the laws of nature. Destroy, or even 
shake, this knowledge, as applied to practice in 
ordinary life, and all the uses and purposes of life 
are at an end. If the real sequences of things 
were liable, like those in a dream, to random and 
capricious variations, on whieh ne one could caleu- 
late beforehand, there would be no measures of 
probability or improbability. If ὁ. g- g. it were ἃ 
measuring ease whether, wpew immersing a lighted 
eandle in “water, the candle sheuld be extinguished, 
or the water ionited, —or, whether inhaling the 
common air should support life or produce death — 
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it is plain that the whole course of the world would 
be brought to a stand-still. There would be no 
order of nature at all; and all the rules that are 
built on the stability of that order, and all the 
measures ot judgment that are derived from it, 
would be worth nothing. We should be living in 
fairy-land, not on earth. 

(2.) This general antecedent presumption against 
miracles, as varying from the analovy of general 
experience, is (as we have said) neither religious 
nor irreligious — neither rational nor irrational — 
but springs from the very nature of probability: 
and it cannot be denied without shaking the basis 
of all probable evidence whether for or against re- 
ligion. 

Nor does the admission of the existence of the 
Deity, or the admission of the actual occurrence 
of the Christian miracles, tend to remove this ante- 
cedent improbability against miracles circumstanced 
as the ecclesiastical iniracles generally are. 

If, indeed, the on/y presumption against miracles 
were one against their possibility — this might be 
truly described as an atheistic presumption: and 
then the proof, from natural reason, of the existence 
of a God, or the proof of the actual occurrence of 
any one miracle would wholly remove that pre- 
sumption; and, upon the removal of that presump- 
tion, there would remain none at all against 
miracles, however frequent or however strange; and 
miraculous occurrences would be as easily proved, 
and also as likely beforehand, as the most ordinary 
events; so that there would be no improbability of 
a miracle being wrouzht at any moment, or upon 
any conceivable occasion; and the slightest testi- 
mony would suffice to establish the truth of any 
story, however widely at variance with the analogy 
of ordinary experience. 

But the true presumption against miracles is not 
against their possibility. but their probadility. And 
this presumption cannot be wholly removed by 
showing an adequate cause; unless we hold that 
adl presumptions drawn from the analogy of expe- 
rience or the assumed stability of the order of nature 
are removed by showing the existence of a cause 
eapal.Je of changing the order of nature — 2. e. un- 
less we hold that the admission of God’s existence 
involves the destruction of «dd measures of prob- 
ability drawn frum the analogy of experience. The 
ordinary sequences of nature are, doubtless, the re- 
sult of the Divine will. But to suppose the Divine 
will to vary its mode of operation in conjunctures 
upon which it would be impossible to calculate, and 
under circumstances apparently similar to those 
which are perpetually recurring, would be to sup- 
pose that the course of things is (to all intents and 
purposes of buman 1119) as mutable and capricious 
as if it were governed by mere chance. 

Nor can the admission that God has actually 
wrought such miracles as attest the Christian 
religion, remove the general presumption against 
miracles as improbable occurrences. The evidence 
on which revelation stands has proved that the 
Almighty has, under special circumstances and for 
special ends, exerted his power of changing the 
ordinary course of nature. This may be fairly 
relied on as mitigating the presumption against 


miracles under the same circumstances as those | 


which it has established: but miracles which can- 
not avail themselves of the benefit of that daw (as it 
may be called) of miracles, which such conditions 
indicate, are plainly involved in all the antecedent 
difficulties which attach to miracles in general, as 
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varying from the daw of nature, besides the special 
difficulties which belong to them as varying from 
the daw of miracles, so far as we know anything 
of that law. And it is vain to allege that God may 
have other ends for iniracles than those plain ones 
tor which the Scripture miracles were wrought. 
Such a plea can be of no weight, unless we can 
change at pleasure the “aay’’ into a “must” or 
“has.” Until the design appear, we cannot use 
it as an element of probahility; but we must, in 
the mean while, determine the question by the or- 
dinary rules which regulate the proof of facts. A 
mere “ may’ is counterbalanced by a ‘“ may not.” 
Jt cannot surely be meant that miracles have, by 
the proof of a revelation, ceased to be miracles — 
i. 6. rare and wonderful occurrences — so as to 
make the chances equal of a miracle and an ordinary 
event. And if this be not held, then it must be 
admitted that the Jaws which regulate miracles are, 
in some way or other, laws which render them 
essentially strange or unusual events, and insure 
the yeneral stability of the course of nature. What- 
ever other elements enter into the law of miracles, 
a necessary infrequency is one of them: and until 
we can see some of the positive elements of the law 
of miracles in operation (2. 6. some of the elements 
which do not check, but require miracles) this 
negative element, which we do see, must act strongly 
against the probability of their recurrence. 

10 is indeed quite true that Christianity has 
revealed to us the permanent operation of a super- 
natural order of things actually going on around 
us. ut there is nothing in the notion of such a 
supernatural system as the Christian dispensation 
is, to lead us to expect continual interferences with 
the common course of nature. Not the necessity 
of proving its supernatural character: for (1.) that 
has been sufficiently proved once for all, and the 
proof sufficiently attested to us, and (2.) it is not 
pretended that the mass of legendary miracles are, 
in this sense, evidential. Nor are such continual 


miracles involved in it by express promise, or by 


the very frame of its constitution. lor they mani- 
festly are not. ‘So is the kingdom of God, as if 
a man should cast seed into the ground, and should 
sleep and rise, night and day, and the seed should 
spring and grow up he knoweth not how,’’ ete. — 
the parable manifestly indicating that the ordinary 
visible course of things is only interfered with by 
the Divine husbandman, in plenting and reaping 
the great harvest. Nor do the answers given to 
prayer, or the influence of the Moly Spirit on our 
minds, interfere discoverably with any one law of 
outward nature, or of the inward economy of our 
mental frame. The system of grace is, indeed, 
supernatural, but, in no sense and in no case, pre- 
ternatural. \t disturbs in no way the regular 
sequences which all men’s experience teaches them 
to anticipate as not improbable. 

(3.) It is acknowledged by the ablest defenders 
of the ecciesiastical miracles that, for the most part, 
they belong to those classes of miracles which are 
described as ambiguous and tentative —2t. e. they 
are cases in which the effect (if it occurred at all\ 
may have been the result of natural eauses, and 
where, upon the application of the same means, the 
desired effect was only sometimes produced. These 
characters are always highly suspicious marks. And 
though it is quite true—as has been remarked 
already — that real miracles, and such as were 
clearly discernible as such to the original spectators, 
may be so imperfectly reported to us as to wear an 
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ambiguous appearance — it still remains a violation 
of all the laws of evidence to admit a narrative 
which leaves a miracle ambiguous as the ground of 
our belief that a miracle has really been wrought. 
If an inspired author declare a particular effect to 
have heen wrought by the immediate interposition 
of God, we then admit the miraculous nature of 
that event ο his authority, though his description 
of its outward circumstances may uot be full enough 
to enable us to form such a judgement of it from 
the report of those circumstances alone: or if, 
amongst a series of indubitable miracles, some are 
but hastily and loosely reported to us, we may safely 
admit them asa part of that series, though if we 
met them in any other connection we should view 
them in « different light. Thus, if a skillful and 
experienced physician records his judgment of the 
nature of a particular disorder, well known to him, 
and ir the diagnosis of which it was almost impos- 
sible for him to be inistaken, we may safely take 
his word for that, even though he may have men- 
tioned only a few of the symptoms which marked 
a particulu case: or, if we knew that the plague 
was raging at a particular spot and time, it would 
require much less evidence to conviuce us that a 
particular person had died of that distemper there 
and then, than if his death were attributed to that 
disease in a place which the plague had never visited 
for centuries before and after the alleged occurrence 
of his ease. 

(4) Though it is not true that the Scripture 
miracles have so “ borne the brunt”’ of the @ priori 
objection to miracles as to remove all peculiar pre- 
sumption against them as improbable events, there 
is a sense in which they may be truly said to have 
prepared the way for those of the ecclesiastical 
legends. But it is one which aggravates, instead 
of extenuating, their improbability. ‘The narratives 
of the Scripture miracles may very probably have 
tended to raise an expectation of miracles in the 
minds of weak and credulous persons, and to en- 
courage designing men to attempt an imitation of 
them. And this suspicion is confirmed when we 
observe that it is precisely those instances of Scrip- 
ture miracles which are most easily imitable by 
fraud, or those which are most apt to strike a wild 
and mythical fancy, which seem to be the types 
which — with extravagant exaggeration and distor- 
tion — are principally copied in the ecclesiastical 
miracles. In this sense it may be said that the 
Scripture narratives ‘ broke the ice,’’ and prepared 
the way for a whole succession of legends; just as 
any great and striking character is followed by a 
host of imitators, who endeavor to reproduce him, 
not by copying what is really essential to his great- 
ness, but by exaggerating aud distorting some minor 
peculiarities in which his great qualities may some- 
times have been exhibited. 

But — apart from any leading preparation thus 
afforded — we know that the ignorance, fraud, and 
enthusiasm of mankind lave in almost every age 
and country produced such a nunierous spawn of 
spurious prodigies, as to make false stories of inir- 
ucles, under certain circumstances, a thing to be 
naturally expected. lence, unless it can be dis- 
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to imagine, any ¢mpiety in such a course. On the 
contrary, true piety, or religious reverence of God, 
requires us to abstain with scrupulous care from 
attributing to Him any works which we have not 
goad reason for believing Him to have wrought 
It is not piety, but profane audacity, which ven 
tures to refer to God that which, according to the 
hest rules of probability which Me has Himself 
furnished us with, is most likely to have been 
the product of human ignorance, or fraud, or 
folly. 

On the whole, therefore, we may conclude that 
the mass of the ecclesiastical miracles do not form 
any part of the same series as those related in 
Scripture, which latter are, therefore, unaffected by 
any decision we may come to with respect to the 
former; and that they are pressed by the weight 
of three distinct presumptions against therm —being 
improbable (1) as varying from the analogy of 
nature; (2) as varying from the analogy of the 
Scripture-miracles; (3) as resembling those legen- 
dary stories which are the known product of the 
credulity or imposture of mankind. 

The controversy respecting the possibility of 
miracles is as old as philosophic literature. ‘There 
is a very clear view of it, as it stood in the Pagan 
world, given by Ciccro in his books de Divinatione 
In the works of Josephus there are, occasionally, 
suggestions of naturalistic explanations of O. T. 
iniracles: but these seem rather thrown out for the 
purpose of gratifying skeptical Pagan readers than 
as expressions of his own belief. The other chief 
authorities for Jewish opinion are, Maimonides, 
Moreh Nebochim, lib. 2, c. 35, and the Pirke Aboth, 
in Surenhusius’s J/tskna, tom. iv. p. 469, and 
Abarbanel, Jiphaloth Elohim, p. 93. It is hardly 
worth while noticing the extravagant hypothesis 
of Cardan (De contradictione Jfedicorum, 1. 2, 
tract. 2) and of some Italian atheists, who referred 
the Christian miracles to the influence of the stars. 
3ut a new era in the dispute began with Spinoza's 
Tractotus Theologiqo-politicus, which contained the 
germs of almost all the infidel theories which have 
since appeared. <A list of the principal replies to it 
may be seen in Fabricius. Delectus Argumentorum, 
etc., 6. 43, p. 697, Hamburg, 1725. 

A. full account of the controversy in England 
with the deists, during the last century, will be 
found in Leland’s View of the Deistical Writers, 
reprinted at London, 1836. 

The debate was renewed, about the middle of 
that century, by the publication of Hume’s cele- 
brated essay — the chief replies to which are: Prin- 
cipal Campbell’s /ssertation on Miracles; Hey’s 
Norrisian Lectures, yol. i. pp. 127-200: Bp. EI- 
rington’s Donnellan Lectures, Dublin, 1796; Dr. 
Thomas Brown, On Cause and Effect; Paley’s 
Evidences (Introduction); Arehbp. Whately, Logic 
(Appendix), and his /fstoric Doubts respecting 
Napoleon Bonaparte (the argument of which the 
writer of this article has attempted to apply to the 
ohjections of Strauss in ἢ δον Certatnties, or the 
Chronicles of Kenarf, Parker, London, 1862). See 
also an interesting work by the late Dean Lyall, 
Propedia Prophetica, reprinted 1854, Rivington, 


tinctly shown, from the nature of the case, that | London. Compare also Bp. Douglas, Criterion, or 
varratives of miracles are not attributable to such | Uiraeles heamined, cte., London, 1754. 


sauses — that they are not the offspring of such a 


| 


Within the last few years the controversy has 


parentage — the reasonable rules of evidence seem | been reopened by the late Professor Baden Vowell 
to require that we should refer them to their usual |in The Unity of Worlds, and some remarks on the 


and best known causes. 


Nor can there he, as some weak persons are apt ! volume of Essays and Reriews. 


study of evidences published in the now celebrated 
10 would be pre- 
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mature, at present, t give a list of the replies to 
go recent a work. 

The question of the ecclesiastical miracles was 
slightly touched by Spencer in his notes on Origen 
against Celsus, and more fully by Le Moine; but 
did not attract general attention till Middleton pub- 
lished his famous Free Lnguiry, 1748. Several 
replies were written by Dodwell (junior), Chapman, 
Church, etc., which do not seem to have attracted 
much permanent attention. Some good remarks 
on the general subject occur in Jortin’s Remarks 
on Lectesiastical Flistory, and in Warburton's 
Julian. This controversy also has of late years 
been reopened by Dr. Newman, in an essay on 
miracles originally prefixed to a translation of 
Fleury’s /eclestastical History, and since repub- 
lished in a separate form. Dr. Newman had _ pre- 
viously, while a Protestant, examined the whole 
subject of miracles in an article upon Apollonius 
Tyaneeus in the Lxcyclopedia Metropolitana. 

W. F. 

* The differences of opinion in regard to the 
reality of miracles arise often from differences of 
opinion in regard to the meaning of the word ; and 
the differences in regard to the word ἐς miracles,”"’ 
arise often from differences in regard to the mean- 
ing of the term “laws of nature.’’ Therefore we 
inquire : — 

A. What are the laws of nature? 

One definition involving several others is this: 
the forces and tendencies essential to material sub- 
stances and the finite minds of the world, and so 
adjusted to each other in a system as, in their 
established mode of operation, to necessitate uniform 
phenomena. We speak of these forces and tenden- 
cies not as accidental but as essential ; not as essen- 
tial to matter as such, but to the different species 
of matter; not to all finite minds, but to those of 
which we are informed by reason as distinct from 
revelation. When the angel is described (Bel, 36) 
as carrying Habbacue by the hair of the head to 
Babylon, he is not described as complying with the 
laws of nature, although he may have complied 
with « law of the angels. On the preceding defi- 
nition of the laws of nature both an atheist and 
atheist can unite in discussing the question of 
miracles. Still. from those laws a theist infers that 
there is a Jaw-giver and a law-administrator; from 
the system of natural forces and tendencies he in- 
fers the existence of a mind who once created and 
now preserves them. Delieving that they are only 
the instruments by which God uniformly causes 
or occasions the phenomena which take place, a 
theist is correct when he defines the laws of nature 
in their ultimate reference as “the established 
method of God's operation.”” It may seem, but it 
is far from bezng, needless to add, that the phrase, 
laws of nature, is a figure of speech, and gives rise 
to other figures. Derived from the Saxon lagu, lag, 
lah, the word law suggests that which is (1) laid, 
fixed, settled (Gesetz, soinething laid down); (2) laid 
down by a superior being; (3) so jixed as to make 
uniform sequences necessary. In its literal use it 
denotes such a command of a superior as is ad- 
dressed to the conscience and will, and is accom- 
panied with a threat making obedience necessary 
in relation to happiness. In its figurative use the 
command is the system of natural forces and ten- 
dencies ; the obedience is the course of natural 
phenomena which are necessary not im the relative 
but in the absolute sense. God said: « Let the 


garth bring forth grass’’; he spake to the animals 
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and said: “ Be fruitful and multiply.’ The legas 
words which he spoke in the creation he continues 
to speak in the preservation of the natural forces 
and tendencies; and they being, as it were, man- 
datory words, are followed by events which are, as 
it were, obedient acts. 

B. What is a miracle? 

Of this term various definitions may be given, 
each of them correct, one of them more convenient 
for one use, another for a different use. 

1. A general definition, comprehending many 
specific statements, and appropriate to a miracle 
considered as an event, as a phenomenon, is this: 
a manifest violation of laws of nature in reference 
to the results dependent upon them. It is objected 
to this definition that it supposes αὐ the laws of 
nature to be violated, whereas in a miracle some 
of these laws are complied with (B. 5-8). But the 
definition teaches only that laws, not all the laws, 
of nature are prevented, by some other than natural 
force, from producing the effects which, when they 
are not interfered with, they produce uniformly. 
It is again objected, that the definition supposes 
the laws of nature to be violated in all their rela- 
tions. Just the reverse; it does not suppose these 
laws to be violated in their reference to a supposed 
or imagined power on which they depend, but only 
in reference to the results which almost uniformly 
depend upon them; not in respect of any thing 
which is above and before them, but merely in 
respect of events which are beneath and after them. 
It is again objected, that there is no power above 
the laws of nature, and therefore these Jaws cannot 
be violated (vis, riolure). But the objector has no 
right to assume that there is no superior force able 
to control the plysical forces and tendencies. An 
objector adds: If the laws of nature be laws of God, 
they cannot be broken down by a created power, 
and will not be broken down by himself: he will 
not break through his own ordinances. But here 
again is a Petitio Principii, a mere assumption 
that while for one purpose the author of nature 
sustains its laws, he will not for another purpose 
interfere with their usual sequences. An objector 
says: The word violation is too figurative to be 
used in defining a miracle. But it is a mere 
drawing out of the figure involved in the phrase 
‘nature's laws.’ It gives consistency and com- 
pleteness to the metaphor which suggests it. (A.) 
When the customary sequences of physical laws 
are suspended by some force which is not one of 
those laws, then the laws are said to be rebuffed, 
as when the Saviour “rebuked’’ the fever, and 
‘rebuked ”’ the winds, and said to the sea: “ Peace, 
he still’? (Matt. viii. 26; Mark iv. 39; Luke viii. 
24, iv. 39). It is again objected that a violation 
of natural laws is a miracle, whether the violation 
he manifest or not. ‘ This alters not its nature 
and essence’ (Hume). But we do not care to 
include in our definition such imaginary events as 
never occurred, and we do not believe that there 
have been violations of natural law unless they have 
heen manifest. Besides, if secret violations of this 
law have occurred, they excite no theological in- 
terest, and are not within the pale of our theolog- 
ical discussion. In proportion as men fail to see 
evidence that a pliysical law was violated in the 
phenomenon described as Joshuna’s “ stopping the 
sun,” just in that proportion do men lose their 
special motives for proving that the narrative is 
fabulous, or poetical, or a true history. <A secret 
miracle belongs to a secret revelation, but a the- 
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dlogian, as such, does not care for things ‘done in 
acorner.’’ <A true miracle is proved to be such by 
its own nature, and not by the mere testimony of 
the person who works it. Usage and convenience 
permit our limiting the word to those supernatural 
phenomena which give in themselves proof of their 
contrariety to natural law. Mohammed and _ his 
prophets may aftirm the Koran to be a miracle; 
but we cannot take their word for it: the book does 
not, more than the Iliad or the Eneid, present 
obvious signs of a power golng beyond the human. 
It is further objected, that as tk2 phrase, violation 
of nature’s laws, may imply something more than 
a miracle, even an impossibility, so it may denote 
something Jess than a miracle. Thus we say that 
a eluinsy mechanic violates the laws of the screw, 
lever, etc., when he breaks them by a violent use 
for which they were never adapted; a student 
violates the laws of the eye; an orator violates the 
laws of the larynx; a debaugchee violates the laws 
of his constitution. Dut in these and similar in- 
stances the laws of nature are recarded in reference 
to their wses ; in a miracle, they are regarded in 
reference to the results which would ensue from 
them if they were not suspended by a foreign 
power. 

2. The general definition may be explained by 
a specific one; a Miracie is a phenomenon which, 
occurring without regularity of time and place, and 
in manilest violation of nature's laws as they com- 
monly operate, could not have been definitely fore- 
seen and caleulated upon by the man who pretends 
that it was wrought in his behalf. If it did not 
occur without regularity of time and place, it could 
not occur in manifest violation of the laws of nature. 
Many writers (like an Edinburgh Reviewer in No. 
254) describe miracles as “the arrangements by 
which, at crossing places in their orbits, man’s 
world is met and illumined by phenomena belong- 
ing to another zone and moving in another plane ”’; 
but such phenomena, like the appearance of a comet 
once in six hundred years, are still recular, and 
therefore are not vbrious counteractions of nature's 
laws, and of course do not baffle the precise calculs- 
tions of men. 

3. If there are laws which, as ordinarily pre- 
served, necessitate uniform phenomena, and if they 
are in a miracle as forcibly suspended as the gen- 
eral definition indicates, then the suspension must 
be a striking prodigy (hence the words, wiraculum 
miror; θαῦμα, θαυμάσιον, παράδοξον): must ex- 
cite the emotion of wonder (Mark i. 27, ii. 12, iv. 
ἘΠ Ὁ ΤΠ: xxiv. 12, £1; Acts iii. 10, 11); 
aud, arousing the minds of men, will lead them to 
anticipate some message connected with it. The 
kingdom of nature, vs wetere, “ suffereth violence” ; 
and why? John Foster desevibes the phenomenon 
as the ringing of the great hell of the universe 

calling the ‘multitudes to hear the sermon. There- 
fore one specific definition of a miracle may be: a 
phenomenon which occurs in violation of the laws 
of nature as they commonly operate, and which is 
designed to attest the divine authority of the mes- 
senger in whose behalf it occurs. /ndirectly the 
miracle indicates the truth of the message (1 Kk. 
xvii. 24; Coleridge's Works, i. p. 823); directly it 
is intended to indicate the divine sanction of the 
messenger (Ex. vii. 9, 10; 1 KX. xiii. 38-6). Ifa 
man pretend to have received a new revelation from 
Heaven, we may say to him, as Talleyrand said to 
Lepaux: The Founder of the Christian system 
‘suffered himself to be crucified and He rose again: 
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you should try and do as much.” This second 
definition is a decisive one; because the charac- 
teristics of a miracle are learned from the design 
of it. lf the miracle be intended to signify the 
divine authority of the w orker, it must be an event 
which, in and of itself, gives evidence of its not 
being the effect of natural causes. ‘This intent o 
the miracle is not essential to its abstract eLUre 
but is always connected with its actual occurrence. 
Without such an intent an obvious violation of 
nature's laws would be a miracle; but without such 
an intent there never is such a violation. There- 
fore the Bible, as a practical volume, gives prom- 
inence to the end οὶ bie the miracle is wrought; 
see Exodus ili. 2 ff, 1) 2 1K. 1. 10° Biatta si. 
3-5; Mark ii. 10, ΤᾺ John Il. 23, Ul. V. Ge Bi, 
ix. 16, 80-33, x. 25, 38, xi. £, 40, 42, xii. 30, xiv. 
GES xx: 30, 31; Acts ii. 22, x. 87-43; Heb. ii. 
3, . 

4. If the material and mental forces and tenden- 
cies receive so violent a shock as is implied in the 
general definition, the miracle will lead men to 
infer: “This is the finger of God” (1x. viii. 19). 
“ven if it be performed “inst umentally by an angel 
or any superhuman creature, still it is God who 
sustains that creature, and gives him power and 
opportunity to perform the miracle. Preserving 
the laws of nature, God also compels them to pro- 
duce their effects. No created power can counter- 
act his compulsory working. If he choose to inter- 
mit that working, and allow an angel to prevent, 
the sequences of the law which God preserves, then 
it is Ged who works the miracle by means of an 
angel who is divinely permitted to come through 
the opened gates of nature. “ Qui facit per alium, Ῥ 
etc. Therefore another specific definition of a 
iniracle may be: a work wrought by God inter- 
posing and manifestly violating laws of nature ag 
they are viewed in reference to their ordinary re- 
sults. It is nota mere “event” or + phenomenon,”’ 
it is a «ἐ work,’’ a work wrought by God (the Spirit 
of God, Matt. xii. 28); a work wrought by God 
interposing (the finger of God, Luke xi. 20). If 
the laws of nature be obviously violated (B. 1) there 
is ἃ miracle, whether they be violated by a created 
or an uncreated cause, or by no cause at all. Still, 
in point of fact they never have been violated 
except by the divine interposition; not even by 
demons unless God first interposed, and opened the 
door of the world, and let them pass through, and 
perform the lesser works in order that he may at 
once overpower them by the greater. [ven if the 
laws of nature were violated without the divine 
interposition, the irregularity would not fulfill the 
mnain design of a miracle (B. 4), and therefore 
should be distinguished by the word prodigy, or by 
a synonym ( mirabile non miraculum"’). Hence 
it is the prevailing style of the Bible, to connect the 
miraculous phenomenon with the interposed power 
of Jehovah; see Exodus ἵν. [1, 12; ls. exvi. 8; 
Matt. xii. 24, 28; Φομη 11}. 2; ix. 33, x. 31; Ἀοὶδ 
x. 38, £0, and passages under B.. 2. 

5. In order to make the truth more prominent 
that the forces and tendencies which our unaided 
reason reveals to us are not thwarted in all, but 
only in some of their relations; that they are not 
made (as Spinoza thinks then to be) inconsistent 
with themselves, and that their Preserver inter- 
calates a new force preventing their usua] sequences, 
another specific definition of a miracle is: A work 
wrought by the divine power interposed dctween 
certain natural laws and the results which they 
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must have produced if they had not been violated 
by that power. It is often said, that the creation 
of the world was a miracle; but before the creation 
no laws of nature had been established, and of 
course no power was interposed (as a sign B. 3) 
between non-existing laws and their normal results. 
So it is said that the creation of new species of 
plants and animals was a miracle: but it was not, 
unless the preéstablished laws of some other sub- 
stances were violated by the creating act interposed 
(as a sign) between those laws and ‘their levitimate 
results. It is said again, that the preservation of 
the world is a constant miracle; but what forces 
and tendencies are there which must be resisted by 
a preserving energy interposed (as a sign) between 
them and their otherwise uniform eftects ? 

§. Since the phrase, “violation of nature's laws,”’ 
is condemned sometimes as expressing too much, 
and sometimes as expressing too little, it may give 
place to a synonymous phrase, and a miracle may 
be defined: A work wrought by God interposing 
and producing what otherwise the laws of nature 
must (not merely zoeld) have prevented, or prevent- 
ing (Dan. iii. 27) what otherwise the laws of nature 
must (not merely would) have produced. Thus the 
non-oecurrence as well as the occurrence of a phie- 
nomenon may be a miracle (see 13. 7), and thus 
also a miraculous is distinguished from a super- 
natural event (C. 7). 

As we sometimes overlook the truth that all 
the laws of nature are constantly upheld and con- 
trolled by God, and in this sense are his established 
method of operation (A), and as we accordingly 
imagine that when they are violently broken over 
his power is counteracted, and an event takes place 
arbitrarily and wildly, another of the specific defini- 
tions, harmonizing in fact though not in phrase 
with all the preceding, may be: A miracle is an 
effect which, unless it had been produced by an 
interposition of God, would have been a violation 
of the laws of nature as they are related to Him 
and to their established sequences. If we suppose 
that a human body is thrown into a furnace heated 
as Daniel tii. 21-30 deseribes it, the law of fire is 
to cousnme that body. It the forces and tenden- 
cies of the fire are preserved, and if no volition of 
God be intercalated to resist them, and if in these 
circumstances the body remains nninjured, then 
the law of the fire is violated. If, however, God 
interealates his volition and thwarts the action of 
the fire, He does not violate its laws in their relation 


to him, for it kas no laws which can produce or | 


prevent any phenomena in opposition to his inter- 
posed will (Brown on Cause and μεσ). A miracle 
is natural to the supernatural act of God choosing 
to produce it. 

8. Since the laws of nature are often supposed 
to include all existing forces, and are thus con- 
founded (even by Dr. Thomas Brown) with the 
laws of the universe (I}. 4), still another of the 
specific definitions, illustrating each of the pre- 
ceding, may he: A miracle is a phenomenon which, 
if not produced by the interposition of God, would 
he a violation of the laws of the wirerse. In the 
nniverse God himself is included; it is no violation 
of any law in his nature that Ile is perfectly 
benevolent; it is in unison with all the laws of his 
being that He perform all those outward acts which 
perfect benevolence requires, and consequently that 
He put forth a volition for a miracle when the 
general good demands it. As it is consonant with 

le laws of God to choose the occurrence of a 
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needed miracle, so it is consonant with the laws 
of matter and finite mind to obey his volitions 
Jt would be a violation of their laws if He should 
exert his omnipotence upon his creatures and they 
should effectually resist it. Since then it is his 
invariable method of action to do all which the 
well-being of his universe demands, and to make 
that effect necessary which He wills to make so; 
and since it is the Ivariable order of sequence 
that matter and finite mind yield to the fiat of 
their Maker. it follows that a miracle (even as de- 
fined in B. 1) may not only be in harmony with 
the laws of the created universe as they are related 
to the divine will, but may be actually required by 
the laws of the entire universe, and while abnormal 
in their lower, may be normal in their higher rela- 
tions (L). 1, c. ὡς: 

C. What are the distinctions between a miracle 
and other real or imagined phenomena ? 

A miracle is not an event without an ade- 
quate eause. The atheist and pantheist, believing 
that there is no personal author of nature, and 
that a miracle has no cause in the forces of nature, 
are misled to believe that it can have no cause 
at alli 

2. A miracle is not an interposition amending 
or rectifying the laws of nature. Some (Spinoza, 
Schleiermacher) have regarded the common defini- 
tions of a miracle as implymg that the courses of 
nature are imperfect and need to be set right. M. 
Renan describes a miracle as a special intervention 
“like that of a clock-maker putting his fingers in 
to remedy the defects of his wheels; and Alex- 
andre Dumas, borrowing an Italian epigram, de- 


iseribes a miracle as “the coup εὖ etat of the 


Deity.” By no means, however, is it an after- 
thought of God; by no means the result of a dis- 
covery that the laws of nature are not fitted to 
fulfill their design. Those laws were planned for 
the miracle as much as the miracle was planned 
for them. It would not be of use, unless they 
were essentially what they are. It is performed 
not because the works of God need to be supple- 
mented, but because men will not make the right 
use of his works. It is prompted not by a desire 
to improve what He has done, but by his con- 
descending pity for men who willfully pervert what 
IIe has done. 10 does not imply that the uniform- 
ity of nature is a mistake, but that it is a wise 
arrangement —so wise that it enables him by a 
sudden deviation from it to give an emphatic proof 
of his grace. It does not imply that the constitu- 
tion of the human mind in expecting this uni- 
formity ‘is wrong, but that it is right, and specially 
right as it prepares the mind to be impressed be- 
cause startled by the miraculous sign of super- 
human love. 

A miracle is not a counteraction of some 
laws by other laws of nature. Dynamic forces 
counteract the mechanical; vital forces counteract 
the chemical; voluntary forees connteract the physi- 
eal. This counteraction of one force by another 
is not even supernatural, still less miraculons (B. 
6, C. 7). It would not take place unless natural 
laws were uniform; it is a complance with the 


law counteracted, as well as with the law counter- 


acting; not only is it produced by nature, but 
must be produced, unless a power be interposed 
thwarting nature. <A chemist, like Prof. Faraday, 
cannot prove his divine commission by his novel 
experiments of one chemical law resisting another. 
In such resistance lies one secret of various magi- 
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eal arts: of the feats, for example, which the 
Egyptians performed “by their enchantments.”’ 
A miraculous is distinguished from a magical won- 
der partly by its being such a “mighty work” 
(δύναμις) as transcends all created energy; such a 
work as Science in tds progressive tenciencies he- 
comes less and less able to explain by natural 
causes. 

4. A miracle is not merely a sign of divine 
authority. Itis a “sign” (σημεῖον, τέρας ; mon- 
strum, monstrans), but it is more. If we could 
make exact distinctions between the nearly synon- 
ymons words of the Bible, we might say that 
miracles are signs, «nd wonderful signs, and such 
wonderful signs as poe not have Pa wrought 
by tumite power (Acts ii. 22; 2 Cor. xii. 12; 2 Thess. 
ii. 9). Mr. Webster, in his eulogy on fo a and 
Jefferson, speaks of their dying on the same fourth 
day of July as a sign from heaven; many persons 
regard many remarkable eyents as tokens of the 
divine will; many divines revard the internal worth 


of the Bible as an indication of its celestial origin ; | 


controversialists may believe in all these phenomena 
and yet not believe in then as signs; or may 


believe in them as signs prefer-natural and even | 


super-natural, but not miraculous. The conveni- 


ence of -scientific inquiry demands a distinction | 


between that which is aside from nature, that 
which is adore nature, and that which is against 
nature as such. 

5. A miracle is not precisely defined as ‘‘an 
exception "’ to, or a “deviation “ἢ from ‘the laws 
of nature,’ “from some of the laws of nature,” 
“from the uniform manner in which God exercises 
his power throughont the world; ’’ ‘ from the uni- 
fori method in which second causes produce their 
effects..' Some writers teach that if an event be 
“simply inexplicable by any known laws of nature”’ 
it is a miracle in the regafive sense; if it be also a 
“distinet sign by which the divine power is made 
known” in favor of a religious system, it is a 
miracle in the positire sense. But it is a common 
belief of theologians that the divine process of 
sanctifying the soul (Heb. xiii. 20, 21) is not mi- 
raculous, and yet is ‘an exception to, or deviation 
from some laws of nature.’? It is common, more- 
over, to speak of physical events as preter-natural, 
when the speaker does not imagine them to be even 
supernatural. One of the chaplains to Archbishop 
Sancroft was born with two tongues; but this 
“deviation from ordinary phenomena ’’ was not ἃ 
“sion”? that his faith had or had not the divine 
approval. ‘True, in the large view of mere nature 
(C. 3), such phenomena are not real but only appar- 
ent deviations from nature’s laws, for they result 
‘ormally from peculiar combinations of these laws. 
till they are familiarly cailed “deviations from 
uature,’’ and for the sake of precision ought to be 
distinguished from miracles. A miracle is indeed a 
wonder (B. 3), but we may conccive of wonders 
which are not miracles, and are on the whole 
stranger than miracles (D. 2). 

6. A miracle is not (as Schleiermacher supposes 
it to be) a phenomenon produced by an occult law 
of nature. ‘The following beautiful illustration of 
this theory is quoted by “Dr. d. F. Clarke ( Ortho- 
doxy, ete., pp. 64, 65) from Dr. Ephraim Veabody: 
“A story is told of a clock on one of the high 
cathedral towers of the older world, so constructed 
that at the close of a century it strikes the years 
as it ordinarily strikes the honrs. As a hundred 
years come to a close, suddenly. in the immense 
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mass of complicated mechanism, a little wheel 
turns, a pin slides into the appointed place, and in 
the shadows of the night tbe bell tolls a requiem 
over the generatious which during a century have 
lived and labored and been buried around it. One 
of these generations might live and die, and witness 
nothing peculiar. The clock would have what we 
eall an established order of its own; but what 
should we say when, at the midnight which brought 
the century to a close, it sounded over a sleeping 
city, rousing all to listen to the world’s age? 
Would it be a violation of law? No; only a 
variation of the accustomed order, produced by 
the intervention of a force always existing, but 
never appearing in this way until the appointed 
moment had arrived. ‘The tolling of the century 
would be a yariation from the observed order of 
the clock; but to an artist, in coustructing it, it 
would have formed a part of that order. So a 
miracle is a variation of the order of nature as it 
has appeared to us; but to the Anthor of nature it 
was a part of that predestined order —a part of 
that order of which he is at all times the imme. 
diate Author and Sustainer; miraculous to us, seen 
fram our human point of view, but no miracle to 
God; to our circumscribed vision a violation of 
law, but to God only a part in the great plan and 
progress of the law of the universe.” We reply: 
lf such a marvelous phenomenon be, like the 
blooming of the century plant, a result of physical 
laws as already defined (A.), we cannot be certain 
that some philosophers huve not detected these 
laws, 9s some have proved the existence of a par- 
ticular planet before that planet had heen detected 
by the eye. We cannot be certain that these 
sagacious philosophers have not waited for the 
foreseen phenomenon and delivered their message 
in connection with it, as some deceitful navigators 
have uttered their threats to a savage king a few 
hours before a solar or lunar eclipse, and have 
represented the eclipse as giving a divine authority 
for those threats. If a miracle is wrought at all, 
it is wrought for an end; if for an end, then for a 
special sign of the Aine will (B. 3); if for a sign 
of the divine will, then probably not by an occult 
law of nature; for if it be wrought by an occult law, 
then it becomes the less decisive as a sign, less con- 
ducive to its end. Therefore the antecedent pre- 
sumptions for a miracle (1). 1, ce. d.) are presump- 
tions for it as the result of a force other than a 
natural law. It may be rejoined, however, that 
the Deity has at the creation inserted in matter or 
spirit certain exceptional forces, having vo uniform 
activity, and becoming operative only at irregular 
and exceptional emergencies, for no other purpose 
than that of giving to certain teachers an excep- 
tional divine authority. But forces like these are 
not in the system of uniform agencies, but out of 
it, consequently they are not Jaws of nature (A); 
their existence is at least as ditheult to prove as is 
the occurrence of transient divine volitions; they, 
as mediate, represent and are equivalent to the 
ammediate interpositions of God's will; no essential 
advantage can be gained, and in some cases per- 
haps no essential (but only a rhetorical) advantage 
is lost, by referring the miracle to these special 
and abnormal forces, instead of referring it to the 
bare and immediate ictus of the divine volition. 

7. A miracle is not a mere/y supernatural phe- 
nomenon. The supernatural is the genus, in- 
cluding all events produced by a power above the 
natural laws (B. 6). Of these events the merely 
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supernatural is oe species including those only 
which are πο violations, the miraculous is another 
species including ,those only which «ze violations, 
of the natural laws. The renewal of the soul as 
described in John i. 12, 13, iit. 8-8; Eph. ii. 4-10, 
is merely supernatural, ‘and not (as Coleridge terms 
it) miraculous; for the essential tendencies of the 
soul, the laws essential to its being a soul (A) are 
not manifestly violated when they are rectified; 
neither is the occurrence so irregular as to defy all 
possibility of anticipating definite examples of it 
(B. 2). So it might be maintained, consistently 
with the 86) 01 meaning of the terms, that Jesus 
performed his first miracle at the wedding of Cana 
(John ii. 11), and his second miracle upon the son 
of the Capernaum nobleman (John iv. 47-54); and 
still before the first of these miracles he had given 
supernatural signs of his Messiahship (John i. 48), 
and before the second he had given many such 
signs, as in his calling of the Apostles, his conver- 
sation with the Samaritan woman, his predictions, 
ete.; and Nicodemus (in John iii. 2) referred not 
merely to the miraculous but also to other super- 
natural “ signs” that Jesus had a divine authority. 

D. What is the difference between the proof of 
the Biblical and the proof of οὐδε)" alleged mira- 
cles ? 

1. There is a difference between the antecedent 
presumptions in regard to the Diblical, and the 
antecedent presumptions in regard to other mira- 
cles. 

a. There is a strong presumption against all 
miracles considered merely as violutions of physical 
law. At the outset of our inquiries we presume 
that the course of events will be as it has been; 
that it has been in the past ages as it is in the 
present age; and of course that no event viewed 
simply as an event has occurred in contrariety to 
this uniform order. While the testimony for com- 
mion events is to be credited at once without strong 
reasons for rejecting it, the testimony for miracles 
as mere plenument is to be rejected at once with- 
out strong reasons for crediting it. When divines 
refuse to say that a miracle is a violation of physi- 
eal laws (B. 1) because the term violation makes 
the miracle appear intrinsically improbable, they 
seem to forget that so far as a miracle in itself, 
ἃ. 6. viewed as a mere phenomenon, is improbable, 
just. so far does it become useful in proving that 
God has interposed in behalf of his revealed word ; 
and so far as a miracle, in itself, and apart from 
its relations to a special divine intention, is prob- 
able, just so far does it lose its usefulness as a sign 
of God's interest in that word. The Christian 
apologist contends against his own cause, when he 
contends against }lume’s doctrine that a miracle 
as a mere event is contrary to experience; for if it 
were not contrary to experience it could be calcu- 
lated on (B. 2), and would thus lose its power to 
surprise and convince. Ile injures his own cause 
when he asserts, in opposition to Hume, that a 
miracle as a mere event is conformed to experience; 
for if an event be conformed to experience, then it 
is conformed to the general truth learned from 
experience, that physical changes have physical or 
finite causes; and if it be conformed to this truth 
then it is no miracle (13. 4-8). Let us represent 
the number of alleged miracles by the figure 1,000; 
whether these have been actually wrought is the 
question; at the outset we cannot say that they 
have been, or have-not been; we cannot beg the 
question in the affirmative or in the negative; we 
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can say, however, that leaving out of account the dis 
puted number 1,000, we have never experienced, and 
uo other men have experienced the phenomenon of 
a physical change without a physical or a finite. 
cause. Thus the miracle is contrary to experience 
and to all experience (Mark i. 27, ii. 12; Luke v. 
26; John ix. 32, xv. 94). It is therefore intrinsi- 
cally improbable. Whether we suppose (with Reid, 
Stewart, Campbell) that we have a constitutional 
tendency to believe the course of events to be uni- 
form; or (with Mill, McCosh) that this telief 
results from experience; or, that it is both intui- 
tive and confirmed by experience, it is a firm belief 
of all men. ecause it is deep-seated, the pre- 
sumption against miracles as mere phenomens is 
strong, and therefore when miracles are wrought 
they become the more startling and convincing, 
and are regarded not as mere phenomena but as 
divine signals. 

ὁ. Against the great majority of alleged mira- 
eles the presumption remains unrebutted. Some 
of them are connected with no apparent design 
good or bad; some with a design to commend a 
system of morals or religion which is false and 
injurious. No amount of testimony is strong 
enough to give us rest in believing that God has 
interposed and checked the operation of: his own 
laws without any design, without a good design, 
without a great and good design. The presump- 
tion against such miracles as are said to have been 
wrought at the tomb of the Abbé Paris, or upon 
the daughter of Pascal, cannot be invalidated by 
the witnesses for them. (1 should not believe 
such a story were it told me by Cato.’’ We need 
not deny that the witnesses were honest, that they 
actually saw wonderful and even inexplicable phe- 
nomena; but they drew a wrong inference; they 
did not refer the phenomena to the real, though 
concealed causes; they mistook a monstrosity for a 
miracle; the amazing operation of some one law, 
as of electricity, odyle, concealed mental forces, for 
the palpable violation of the daws of nature. 

c. Against the Biblical miracles, however, the 
antecedent presumption does not remain unrebut- 
ted; for they are not mere physical phenomena; for, 
first, they were wrought by a Mind infinitely de- 
sirous of the spiritual and eternal welfare of men 
(see Dr. Channing, iii. p. 118); secondly, they were 
needed ἴον attesting a revelation which was tmi- 
nently and deplor ably needed; thirdly, the revela- 
tion was grand enough to deserve such miracles 
(“* Nee Deus intersit,”’ ete.), and the miracles were 
noble enough to fit such a revelation. If, as ee 
says, the one message recorded in John v. 28, 2 
was 6 well worthy of that splendid apparatus ”’ a 
miracles which accompanied it, how much more 
worthy was such a condensed treatise as our Lord's 
discourse to Nicodemus? That discourse isa gem; 
there is an antecedent presuniption that it will have 
a costly setting. The inspired word is called by 
Locke a telescope for the mind; there is an antece- 
dent presumption that it will be mounted on a 
strong frame-work. Miracles are the setting and 
the frame-work for the Gospel. There is an ante- 
eedent presuniption that the Father who is “ very 
pitiful? will interpose for the children whom He 
loves with infinite tenderness, will reveal to them 
the truth which is essential to their peace, and will 
confirm it by miracles which are needed for its ap- 
propriate influence. Our conclusion then is exactly 
opposite to that of Hume. He says (whatever he 
means) that a miracle may possibly be proved, but 
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not (80 as to be the foundation of a system of re- 
ligion;’? we say that we have heard of no miracle 
which can be proved wiless ἐξ be the foundation of 
a system of religion. The presumption against 
miracles as mere physical phenomena is rebutted by 
the presumption in favor of miracles as related to 
infinite Benevolence. The antecedent improbability 
of their occurring as violations of physical lav is 
counterbalanced by the antecedent probability of 
their occurring as attestutions of religious truth. 
The favorable presumption offsetting the antago- 
nistic one prepares us to examine the testimony for 
miracles with as little impulse to reject it as if the 
testimony related to an ordinary event. In the 
logical order our belief in their necessity, fitness, 
worthiness, may be either the conditio precedens or 
the cundttio subsequens of our belief in their actual 
occurrence, but in the chronological order the testi- 
mony for them may be so overwhelming as to con- 
vince us of their occurrence and their worthiness 
at one and the same time. 

d. In favor of the Biblical miracles there is not 
only one presumption which equals and thus rebuts, 
but there is another presumption which more than 
equals, which overpowers the presumption against 
them, and thus not only prepares but also predis- 
poses us to credit the testimony in their favor. 
The religious system in behalf of which they were 
wrought involves internal marks of its having been 


miracles are inseparable. 
particular view of this argument. According to 
the belief of many divines, some of the most impor- 
tant parts of the Christian system are in themselves 
miraculous phenomena. ‘ Miracles and prophecies 
are not adjuncts appended from without to a revela- 
tion in itself independent of them, but constitutive 
elements of the revelation itself’? (othe). 116 
who believes in the general resurrection of the 
dead believes in the certainty of a future miracle 
far more stupendous than the resurrection of the 
widow's only son; how, then, can he « priori hesi- 
tate to believe in that past miracle? Ee who ac- 
cepts the doctrine of the Incarnation as revealed in 
John i. 1-14, assents to a miracle far nore aston- 
ishing than the appearance of the angels to the 
shepherds, and of the star to the Magi; how then 
can he be reluctant to receive the narrative of the 
less astonishing miracles? For a man to believe 
that a child was born in whom dwelt “all the ful- 
ness of the Godhead bodily ’’ (Col. ii. 9), and at the 
same time to demur at the statement that the 
child who was named * The Wonderful ’’ performed 
wonders which were miraculous, is as illogical as 
for a man to believe in the possibility of a sun, but 
not in the possibility of planets revolving around it. 
“ Revelation itself is miraculous, and miracles are 
the proof of it.” (Bp. Butler.) (2.) We may take 
amore general view of thisargument. The super- 
natural truths of the Bible prompt us to believe that 
miracles have been wrought in attestation of them. 
Miracles are to such truths what the polish is to 
the agate, what the aroma is to the flower, what 
music is to the march of a triumphant army. It 
would be strange if tax-gatherers and publicans 
recorded sublimer truths than were recorded by 
Plato and Aristotle, and did not also attest them 
by miracles; if men received a supernatural inspira- 
tion, and did not record such truths as imply a 
miraculous interposition. Why were they inspired 
ifthey were not to reveal doctrines which trauseended 
the human power of discovery, and did not confirm 


have been wrought. 
revealed by God, but from that system the Biblical | 
(1.) We may take ἃ; 
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them by wonders which transcended the human 
power of performance? Should we hear a man like 
Jesus Christ announce for the first time that he 
would cause the spiritually blind and deaf and dead 
to see and hear and live spiritually, we should ex- 
pect that He would accompany his announcement 
with the miraculous gift of sight, hearing, life, tc 
the corporeally blind, deaf, and dead. If we should 
hear Him predict the new creation of souls * unto 
good works *’ we should expect that Hegvould illus- 
trate his prediction by some miraculous control 
over nature. Ju themselves the miracles are im- 
probable; in ttself the revelation of such truths is 
improbable; but if such truths are to be revcaled 
for the first time, then the miracles are to be ex- 
pected; if the one improbability become a reality, 
we are to presume that the other will. The super- 
natural truths of the Bible are efflorescent, and 
miracles have been happily called their “ efflores- 
cence.”’ ‘They are so fit an accompaniment and so 
important a part of the truths connected with them 
that Dr. Channing (Memoir, ii. 442) goes so far 
as to say: ‘They are so inwoven in all his 
[Christ’s] teachings and acts, that in taking them 
away we have next to nothing left;’’ and he says also 
(Works, iii. 119; see also iv. 392) as Augustine and 


others have said betore him, that, on the whole, the 


wonder is not that any but that so few miracles 
(3.) We may take a still more 
general view of this argument. ‘The miracles of 
the Bible are so interwoven with its didactic system, 
that if it stands, they stand; if they fall, it does not 
utterly fall, but it loses one strong prop; the intrin- 
sic evidence in its favor becomes then a positive 
evidence in their favor. For example: the resur- 
rection of Christ is an appropriate appendage to his 
atoning work. It is probable that if He died as our 
sacrifice, He rose from the dead; and if Fle rose from 
the dead, He died as our sacrifice; if He ascended 
to the throne, He rose from the grave; and if Ile 
rose from the grave, He ascended to the throne. 
ἴῃ various other methods is his resurrection inter- 
locked with the main teachings as well as with the 
personal character of his Apostles. Now the resur- 
rection of Christ was an actual event, or it was not. 
If it were not, the narratives of it are not true; and 
if these narratives are not true, then the general 
system with which they are interlaced becomes the 
less probable. But that system is true; it so com- 
mends itself to our religious nature as to prove its 
divine original. Then the narratives of Christ’s 
resurrection which are so inextricably intertwined 
with the system are true. ‘To strike out those nar- 
ratives from the New Testament and to retain the 
reniainder, is like blotting out the figure of the Vir- 
vin from the Sistine Madonna. 

The old objection arises: You prove the miracles 
by the doctrine, but you profess to prove the doc- 
trine by the miracles. Wedo both. Tach of the 
arsuments lends aid to the other. Our Saviour 
did not perform his miracles as an anatomist con- 
ducts his demonstrations, by appealing to the 
intellect alone; but he required faith, or a right 
moral state, as a condition for his mirueulous works; 
and on the other hand his miraculous works cor- 
roborated the moral faith (Mark vi. 5; Matt. xiii. 
58). M. Renan mistakes the logical characteristics 
of the Bible, when he supposes that the resurrection 
of Lazarus should have been inquired into by a 
college of physicians relying on their anatomical 
instruments and demonstrating their conclusions. 
This might have been done safely; but the Bible 
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does not profess to be a treatise on naked science; 
it relies not on demonstrative but on moral reason- 
ing, and makes our intellectual pursuits a means 
of moral probation. We are predisposed by our 
proper reverence for the doctrine to believe in the 
iniracles, which, however, are commended to us by 
their own independent proof (John v. 56, x. 25, 
38, xiv. 10, 11); and we are predisposed by the 
miracles to believe in the doctrine, which, in its 
turn, is cq@gimended to us by its own independent 
evidence. ‘The doctrine is the title-deed, and is 
essential to the siguificance of the seal attached to 
it. The miracle is the seal and is wnportant for 
the authority of the title-<leed. ‘The seal torn away 
from the parchment cannot fulfill its main design, 
and the parchment with the seal cut out is lessened 
in value (Gerhard). The doctrine is the soul and 
is essential to the life of the body; the miracle is 
the body and is ¢mportant for the full development 
of the soul. . Miracles test doctrine, and doctrine 
tests miracles ’’ (Pascal). 

2. There is a difference between the testimony in 
favor of the Diblical, and that in favor of other 
alleged miracles. Under the following seven heads 
are classified sume of the peculiar evidences from 
testimony for the miracles of the Old and New 
Testaments; and it is easy to see that all these 
evidences ure rot combined in support of Pagan, 
Mohammedan, post-apostolic, or any other than the 
Scriptural miracles. 

1. The nature of the miracles. (a.) They were 
such as could be judged by the senses (Jolin xi.: 
Luke xxiv. 99). (.) Many of them are not am- 
bicuous; for how can we explain the resurrection 
of the dead by any natural law? (6.) They were 
not tentative; for we hear of no one who faitlsully 
attempted to perform any miracle which he was 
authorized to perform, and who failed in the at- 
tempt. All who applied to Jesus were healed by 
his word (Matt. iv. 23, 24, vill. 16, ix. 35, xii. 13, 
xiv. 14; Mark vi. 56; Tile lye 40, vin 19) (ἀμ 
The alleved miracles were obviously connected with 
the volition of the person who professed to perform 
them, and were not, like the tentative works per- 
formed at the tombs ‘and altars of saints, apparently 
independent of any particular volition producing 
them. (e.) They were connected tmmediately with 
the volition to produce them; a distant sufferer is 
instantly relieved by the spoken word (Matt. xxi. 
19, 20; John iv. 47-53). (j/() Many of them were 
of such a nature as cannot be explained by the 
acting of the imagination. The miracles of Christ 
were not like the cures effected hy the touch of a 
Aung, but were wrought by a Galilean peasant in 
whose personal appearance we do not know that 
there was anything remarkable. In such methods 
as the preceding are the Biblical miracles distin- 
guished from mere wonders, and the testimony in 
their favor from simply marvelous tales. 

2. The circumstances in which they were per- 
formed. (a.) They were wrought at such times 
and places as favored the thorough examination of 
them: in broad daylight; in close contignity to 
the observers (Luke xxiv. 39; John xx. 27). (6.) 
They were performed not privately, not before 
packed companies, but before promiscuous multi- 
tudes who could not be induced to combine in a 
stratagem (Jolin ix.; Acts iii. 7 ff.). (6.) They were 
not performed by a band of artists or experts who 
remained together, and might cover each other's 
failings, and who were superintended by a skillful 
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other, did not act in concert, manifested no solici. 
tude for each other’s proceedings, imparted the 
miraculous gifts to men of different characteristics, 
who were selected not for their dexterity but for 
their moral worth (Acts xviii. 14-23, xix. 6; 1 Cor. 
xii. 7-11). 

The character of the men on whose testimony 
we accept the miracles. (a.) Some of them were 
personal observers, eye and ear witnesses; John xv. 
27; Acts il. G2, a1 15. Waele 29-32, x. 39-41, 
xiii. 31; 2 Peter i. 16-18; 1 John i. 1-3. (6.) 
Whether personal witnesses or not, they were adle 
to know the truth; men of sound and stable sense; 
practical men, like Mark, and Luke the physician, 
not credulous, not fanciful, not easily excited and 
beguiled (Mark xvi. 14; John xx. 24-29). If they 
had been poetical instead of prosaie, scholars instead 
of business men, politicians instead of tax-gatherers, 
they would have wanted one sign of credibility. 
(e.) They were disposed to utter the exaet truth. 
They have such an air of veracity as cannot be 
mistaken. This air is made up (1) sometimes of 
childlike statements, as in Isaiah xxxviii. 21; (2) 
sometimes of omissions to ascribe miracles to par- 
ticular men, as to Abraham, to Jacob, to David, to 
Solomon, to the Baptist (John x. 41), who however 
were special favorites of the historians, and would 
have been celebrated for their miraculous achieve- 
ments, if the historians had indulged in mythical 
or fanciful narratives; (3) sometimes of incidental 
allusions to the labor of scrutinizing the reported 
facts, Luke i. 1-4; (4) sometimes of confessions 
of inciptent incredulity, as in Matt. xxviii. 17; 
Mark xvi. 11, 13, 14; Luke xxiv. 11, 25; (5) some- 
times of obvious freedom from anxiety to make out 
a consistent narrative. ‘The reporters, seeming to 
be entirely at their ease, have admitted into their 
records unimportant discrepancies, which are ap- 
parent; and unimportant coincidences, which are 
occult. If their narratives had been written with a 
dishonest aini, the discrepancies would have been 
carefully concealed, and the coincidences would 
have been openly paraded. (6.) Sometimes their 
constitutional faults give an air of truthfulness to 
the Biblical narrators. Such an open-hearted man 
as Simon Peter could never have held out in a 
conspiracy to deceive the public. Such a skeptic 
as ‘Thomas could never have united with him in so 
bold an enterprise. (d.) The historians were sure 
that their statements were correct. They appealed 
to their zzferested contemporaries. They chal- 
lenged investigation. John x. 37; Acts ii. 22. 
(e.) Although able and disposed to give a true 
record, they. were not able, had they been disposed, 
to fubricate such a record as they have given. 
Soine of them, as Matthew, were deficient in genius, 
and this is an argument for rather than against 
their exact truthfulness. Low could these men 
have inveuted a record of Christ's miracles so con- 
sonant with the principles of the divine adminis- 
tration, with the character of Christ, with the spint 
of his Gospel? The great forces which God em- 
ploys, gravitation for example, are noiseless. Christ’s 
miracles were in the solitudes of Palestine. Christ 
was meek and lowly; he was born not in Rome but 
in Bethlehem, and dwelt not in the palace but in 
the cottage; so he did not perform his miracles 
upon consuls and pretors, but upon the little 
danghter of Jairus and upon the woman who was 
‘bowed together.”’ The spirit of his Gospel is 
that of mercy and grace; his miracles were wrought 


manager ;. but the Apostles separated from each: for the hungry, the epileptic, the paralytic, beggars 
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and sick children. Whose exuberant imagination 
invented this series of apposite wonders ? 

4. The circumstances in which the original nar- 
rators gave their testimony. (a.) They gave it at 
the time when the miraeles were performed, not 
as the ori¢inal reporters of many Pagan and Romish 


wonders, after the lapse of centuries from the per-;of the Biblical miracles. 
(0.) There is reason to | phenomena to magic; but this proves that they 


formance of the exploits. 
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the favor of the most enlightened nations, and 
partly by the aid of pretended miraeles which, if 
they had been merely pretended, might have been 
shown to be such. 

6. The testimony of persistent enemies. Meu 
who denied the Biblical truths admittd the reality 
True, they ascribed the 


believe (Douglas's Criterion, pp. 80, 286-294) that | could not ascribe them to the working of natural 


the testimony for the Biblical miracles was first | law. 


given at the place where they were performed (the 
Gospel of Jesus risen from the dead was _ first 
preached at Jerusalem), and not like the testimony 
for the miracles of Loyola and Xavier, at distant 
localities where the loeal evidenee against them 
eould not be scrutinized. 

ὃ. The effect of the miracles. (a.) They were 
partly the means of overeoming the opposition of 
the original narrators. The disciples of Christ were 
expecting hii to be a temporal king, were looking 
forward to their own princely honors, and were 
hostile to the lowly and spiritual character of his 


mission. His miracles helped to break down their 
hostility They were changed from enemies to 


friends partly by the σημεῖα whieh they described 
(Heb. ii. 4), and whieh they would, if they could, 
have rejected. (6.) The miracles were partly the 
means of turning masses of the people from a de- 
cided anti-Christian to a Christian belief (John ii. 
23, ili. 2, vii. 31). (c.) Their converting influenee 
is the more decisive sign of their reality, because 
every believer in them knew that he would be ealled 
by his faith to a continuous eourse of hard, self- 
denying, and often self-sacrificing work. Not with- 
out the most rigid serutiny will men assent toa 
proposition which requires them to go through toil 
not only arduous but persevering, not only attended 
with habitual self-denial, but liable to end in the 
utter sacrifice of earthly good (Jolu xi. 47-57). 
The alleged miracles of Pagans and Romanists have 
been performed among persons previously favorable 
to them, or liable to be imposed upon by excited 
faney and feeling, and have not been connected with 
rigorous and repulsive exactions. (ε.) A new re- 
livion was founded on the first Christian miracles. 
Men have a strong presumption against a faith 
not only exacting but new, and will disbelieve, if 
they ean, in any miracles corroborating it. In 
order that the alleged miraeles at the tomb of the 
Abbé Paris might be eompared with the Liblical 
wonders, some instrumental worker of the miraeles 
should have appeared, and should have deelared 
his design in working them, and that design should 
have been to attest before mnbelievers a novel as 
well as humiliating system of religious truth. (6.) 
External institutions (as the Passover, the Eucharist, 
the Lord’s Day) were founded on, or in intimate 
connection with the Biblieal miraeles, and were 
established at the time and plaee when and where 
the miracles were said to have been wrought. Men 
who are to pay the cost have an eeonomieal objee- 
tion to the rearing of expensive monuments for eom- 
memorating scenes of recent occurrence in their 
own neighborhood, when there is not clear proof 
that the scenes did occur. (/f:) Not only the 
nature, but the degree of the influenee exerted by 
the Biblical miraeles is a proof of their reality. 
Against the selfishness and the prejudeces of men 
‘he Christian system, originating with a few persons 
who were despised in Galilee, which was itself de- 
spised throughout Judea, which in its turn was 
despised in other countries, fought its own way into 


True, they admitted the miraculous azeney 
of all other religionists; but they had not the sime 
motive for admitting the Christian miracles whieh 
they had for admitting others. The Christian 
system was exclusive, and would thus impel them 
to disprove it if they could; almost every Pagan 
system was liberal, and was thereby saved from 
arraying objeetors in personal hostility to it. Is 
it said, that the early opponents of the Gospel con- 
fessed its miraculous attestation, because they were 
weak and credulous? But is it not said by the 
same objectors, that the early fiends of the Gospel 
were weak and credulous? Why then did the 
allezed friends of the Gospel deny the miracles, 
“lying wonders,’ of heathenism? “6 The more 
weak and eredulous any man is, the harder it is to 
eonvinee him of anything that is opposite to his 
habits of thought and his inclinations. 116 will 
readily receive without proof anything that falls 
in with his prejudices, and will be disposed to 
hold out against any evidence that goes against 
them’? (Whately’s Jntroductury Lessons, p. 219, 
Cam. ed.). 

7. The general coineidences of the Biblical nar- 
ratives. (a.) The witnesses who recorded the Chris-~ 
tian miracles differed from eael other in personal 
eharacter and style, and still agree with each other 
in the substanee of their narratives. Their sub- 
stantial eoncurrenee is a sign, additional to every 
individual mark, that their narratives are true. 
(6.) The coincidence of the miraculons attestations 
with the internal character of the Diblieal system 
(which moreover is itself composed of harmonizing 
doetrines, all of them witnesses coneurring to rec- 
ommend it, D. 1, ὦ) forms another comprehensive 
sien that the simple-hearted men who recorded the 
miracles uttered the truth. (c.) The eoineidence 
of the Biblical narratives with many general faets 
of history makes these narratives the more plausible. 
Miracles were expected by the nations to whom the 
Siblieal theology was preached. Such an expecta- 
tion is a correlate to the presumption that a be- 
nevolent God will interpose in behalf of sueh a 
theology (D. 1, ὁ. d.). It is natural to think that 
the expectation would be met by the original 
preachers (Mark xvi. 20; Aets xiy. 3; Itom. xv. 
18, 19), or that the hearers would have complained 
of the preachers, and the preachers would have 
apologized for their failure to meet it. Where are 
the complaints? Where are the apologies? Again, 
the Jews were an ignorant nation, but they retained 
their belief in one infinite God, who was to be 
worshipped spiritually; why did they eling to this 
sublime faith, while more cultivated nations, E¢yp- 
tians, Greeks, Romans, did not rise above polytheism 
and idolatry? Had they more refined intuitions, 
or more logieal skill than the masters of the Ly- 
eeum and Academy ? 

We have, then, a coustitutional tendeney to be- 
lieve that as the original narrators of the Christian 
iniracles were plain, sound, apparently ingenuons 
but not ingenious men, their narratives are true. 
Our experience favors this belief. ‘The falsehood 
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of this testimony, as mere testimony, would be a 
monstrous deviation from the ordinary course of 
phenomena. The concurrence of all the preceding 
marks of truth in such a falsehood would be a still 
more monstrous deviation from the course of nature. 
It would be a deviation more mon&trous than are 
the Biblical miracles themselves. It would be not 
only a marvel, but a mere marvel, for which there 
is no good moral reason; therefore it would be a 


neere monstrosity; but the miracles are not mere | 


marvels, there is a good moral reason for thei. 
We can see no adequate natural, and of course 10 
supernatural cause of the mere monstrosity, but we 
can see an efficient cause of the miracles and an 
adorable one. The mere monstrosity has nothing 
to recommend it in its agreement with the laws 
of the universe; the miracles have much (B. 7, 8). 
If now there be two contradictory hypotheses both 
of which are marvelous, but one of them more 
unaccountable, more unreasonable, and thus more 
monstrous than the other, we are bound to reject 
the greater monstrosity. 

Christian apologists have often adopted thie 
maxim of Hume: Of two miracles, reject the 
greater; and they have said that if testimony hav- 
ing the preceding signs of trustworthiness were 
false the falsehood would be more miraculous than 
the miracles attested. But no; the falsehood of 
testimony which appears credible may be more 
wonderful than a miracle, and yet be in itself no 
miracle at all. While it may be difficult to account 
for the falsehood, it is absolutely imposseble to ac- 
count for the miracle, on any known principle of 
human or physical nature (5). Except in a few 
disputed cases there has never been an approxina- 
tion to the phenomenon of raising the dead, but in 
numerous cases there has been an approximation 
to the phenomenon of false testimony which had 
all the appearance of being true. The falsehood 
of such testimony, then, must be less contrary to 
experience than the miracle, the very nature of 
which requires that, except in the few disputed 
instances, it be contrary to all, i. e. to the analogy 
of all experience (D. 1, a). Experience, however, 
is not our only guide. <Antecedently to experience 
we have two contrary presumptions, and of these 
two the strénger prompts us to believe in such 
miracles as are recorded in the Bible (B. 5-8, C. 5, 
1). 1, c. d.). The character of God and his relations 
to men make it more rational to suppose that a 
wonderful event has occurred for which we can see 
amoral reason and an efficient cause, than that a 
monstrous event has occurred for which we see no 
moral reason and no natural cause. 

E. The proper time for discussing the Question 
of Miracles. 

In some rare cases it may be needful to discuss 
the question with an atheist, pantheist, or skeptic. 
In these cases the definitions of a miracle under 
B. 1, 2, are appropriate. As at the outset we can- 
not require him to assert, and he cannot require us 
to deny the existence of God, so these definitions 
neither assert nor deny it. A more appropriate, 
as well as a more common time, however, for dis- 
cussing the question of miracles is after we have 
proved the existence and attributes of God. The 
discussion is between the Christian and the Deist, 
oftencr than between the Theist and the Atheist. 
But the most appropriate time for the discussion is 
after we have proved man’s need of a revelation 
and the fitness of the Biblical revelation to supply 
that need. The internal evidence of the inspiration 


MIRIAM 


of the Bible removes the obstacles which obstruct 
the proof of miracles, and also lends additional force 
to that proof and forms a part of it. E. A. P. 


MIRIAM (5°75, their rebellion: LXX. 
Μαριάμ: hence Joseph. Μαριάμνη: in the N. T. 
Μαριάμ or Μαρία, Μαριάμ being the form always 
employed for the nominative case of the name of 
the Virgin Mury, though it is declined Μαρίας, 
Μαρίᾳ: while Μαρία is employed in all cases for 
the three other Maries). The name in the O. T. 
is given to two persons only: the sister of Moses, 
and a descendant of Caleb. At the time of the 
Christian era it seems to have been common. 
Amongst others who bore it was Herod’s celebrated 
wife and victim, Mariamne. And through the 
Virgin Mary, it has become the most frequent 
female uname in Christendom. 


1. ΔΙΑ, the sister of Moses, was the eldest 
of that sacred family; and she first appears, prob- 
ably as a young girl, watching her infant brother's 
cradle in the Nile (Ix. ii. £), and suggesting her 
mother as a nurse (74. 7). The independent and 
high position given by her superiority of age she 
never lost. ‘Fhe sister of Aaron” is her Biblical 
distinction (Ex. xv. 20). In Num. xii. 1 she is 
placed before Aaron; and in Mie. vi. 4 reckoned 
as amongst the Three Deliverers — “I sent before 
thee Moses and Aaron and Miriam.’’ She is the 
first personage in that household to whom the 
prophetic gifts are directly ascribed — ἐς Miriam the 
Propheteés ᾽ is her acknowledged title (Ex. xv. 20). 
The prophetic power showed itself in her under the 
same form as that which it assumed in the days 
of Samuel and David, — poetry, accompanied with 


music and processions. ‘The only instance of this 
prophetic gift is when, after the passage of the Red 
Sea, she takes a cymbal in her hand, and goes 
forth, like the Hebrew maidens in later times after 
a victory (Judg. vy. 1, xi. d4; 1 κυ 
Ixviii. 11, 25), followed by the whole female pop- 
ulation of Israel, also beating their cymbals and 


striking their guitars (bi, mistranslated 
dances”). It does not appear how far they 
joined in the whole of the song (Ex. xv. 1-19); 
but the opening words are repeated again by 
Miriam herself at the close, in the form of a com- 
mand to the Hebrew women. “She answered 
them, saying, Sing ye to JEnovan, for He hath 


i triumphed gloriously: the horse and his rider hath 


He thrown into the sea.”’ 


She took the lead, with Aaron, in the complaint 
against Moses for his marriage with a Cushite. 
[Aiprorau.] “Hath Jknovan spoken by Moses ? 
Hath He not also spoken by us?” (Num. xii. 1, 
2). The question implies that the prophetic gift 
was exercised by them; while the answer implies 
that it was communicated in a less direct form 
than to Moses. “Jf there be a prophet among 
you, | Jenova will make myself known unto 
him in a vision, and will speak unto him in a 
| dream. My servant Moses is not so..... With 
him will f speak mouth to mouth, even apparently, 
and not in dark speeches ’’.(Num. xii. 6-8). A 
stern rebuke was adininistered in front of the 
sacred Tent to both Aaron and Miriam. But the 
punishment fell on Miriam, as the chief offender. 
The hateful Egyptian leprosy, of which for a mo- 
meut the sign bad been seen on the hand of her 
younger brother, broke out over the whole person 
of the proud prophetess. How grand was het 


MIRMA 


position, and how heavy the blow, is implied in 
the ery of anguish which goes up from both her 
brothers — ἐς Alas, my lord! ... Let her not be as 
one dead, of whom the flesh is half consumed when 
he cometh out of his mother’s wonib. . . . Ileal her 
now, Ὁ God! i beseech thee.’’ And it is not less 
evident in the silent grief of the nation: “ The 
people journeyed not till Miriam was brought in 
again” (Num. xii. 10-15). The same feeling is 
reflected, though in a strange and distorted form, 
in the ancient tradition of the drying-up and re- 
flowing of the marvelous well of the Wanderings. 
[ BEER, vol. i. p. 264 «.] 

This stroke, and its removal, which took place at 
lIazeroth, form the last public event of Miriam’s 
life. She died towards the close of the wanderings 
at Kadesh, and was buried there (Num. xx. 1). 
IIer tomb was shown near Petra in the days of 
Jerome (De Loc. feb. in voce " Cades Barnea’’). 
According to the Jewish tradition (Joseph. “κέ. iv. 
4, § 6), her death took place on the new moon of 
the month Xanthieus (7. e. about the end of 
February); which seems to imply that the anni- 
versary was still observed in the time of Josephus. 
The burial, he adds, took place with great pomp 
on a mountain called Zin (7. e. the wilderness of 
. Zin); and the mourning — which lasted, as in the 
ease of her brothers, for thirty days — was closed 
by the institution of the purification through the 
sacrifice of tbe heifer (Num. xix. 1-10), which in 
the Pentateuch immediately precedes the story of 
her death. 

According to Josephus (Ant. iii. 2, § 4, and 6, 
§ 1), she was married to the famons Hur, and, 
throngh him, was grandmother of the architect 
BEZALEEL. 

In the Koran (ch. iii.) she is confonnded with 
the Virgin Mary; and hence the Holy Family is 


called the Family of Amram, or Imran. (See also 
D’Herbelot, Bibl. Orient. “ Zakaria.) In other 


Arabic traditions her name is given as Aolthiun 
(see Weil’s Bibl. Legends, p. 101). 

2. (Both Vat. and Alex. roy Μαιων; [Rom. 
Mapév; Comp. Μαριάμ:}] Wartam). A person — 
whether man or woman does not appear — men- 
tioned in the genealogies of the tribe of Judah 
and house of Caleb (1 Chr. iv. 17); but in the 
present state of the Hebrew text it is impossible to 
say more than that Miriam was sister or brother to 
the founder of the town of Eshtemoa. Ont of the 
numerous conjectures of eritics and translators the 
following may be noticed: (a) that of the LXX., 
“and Jether begat M.;'’ and (5) that of Bertheau 
(Chronik, ad loc.), that Miriam, Shammai, and 
Ishbah are the children of Mered by his Egyptian 
wife Bithiah, the daughter of Pharaoh: the last 
clause of ver. 18 having been erroneously trans- 
posed fron: its proper place in ver.17. A. P. 5. 


MIR/MA (79715 [ fraud, falsehood]: Map- 
μά; [Vat. Ἱμαμα :)] Afarma). Δ Benjamite, 
‘‘ehief of the fathers,” son of Shaharaim by his 
wife Hodesh; born in the land of Moab (1 Chr. 
viii. 10). | 

MIRROR. The two words, SIN 9, marah 


(Ex. xxxviii. 8; κάτοπτρον, speculum), and ‘N°, 
réit (Job xxxvii. 18), are rendered * looking-glass ”’ 
in the A. V., but from the context evidently denote 


@ Silver mirrors are alluded to in Plautus (Mostell. 
i. 4, ver. 101) and Philostratus (Icon. i. 6); and one 
124 
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a mirror of polished metal. The mirrors of the 
women of the congregation, aeeording to the former 
passage, furnished the bronze for the laver of the 
tabernaele, and in the latter the beauty of the 
figure is heightened by rendering “ Wilt thou beat 
out with him the elonds, strong as a molten mir- 
ror?*’; the word translated “spread out "’ in ὑπὸ. 
A. V. being that whieh is properly applied to the 
hammering of metals into plates, and from which 
the Hebrew term for * firmament’ is derived. 
[FIRMAMENT.] The metaphor in Deut. xxviii. 
23, “Thy heaven that is over thy head shall be 
brass,’’ derived its force from the same popular 
belief in the solidity of the sky. 

The Hebrew women on coming out of Egypt 
probably brought with them mirrors like those 
which were used by the Egyptians, and were made 
of a mixed metal, chiefly copper, wrought. with sueh 
admirable skill, says Sir G. Wilkinson (Ane. £g. 
iil. 384), that they were “susceptible of a lustre, 
which has even been partially revived at the present 
day, in some of those discovered at Thebes, though 


Egyptian Mirror. (From Mr. Salt’s collection.) 


buried in the earth for many centuries. The mir- 
ror itself was nearly round, inserted into a handle 
of wood, stone, or metal, whose form varied accord- 
ing to the taste of the owner. Some presented the 
figure of a female, a flower, a colunin, or a rod 
ornamented with the head of Athor, a bird, or a 
fancy device; and sometimes the face of a Typho- 
rian nmionster was introduced to support the mirror, 
serving as a contrast to the features whose beauty 
was displayed within it.’ With regard to the 
metal of which the ancient mirrors were composed 
there is not much difference of opinion. Pliny 
mentions that anciently the best were made at 
Brundusium of a mixture of copper and tin (xxxiii. 
45), or of tin alone (xxxiv. 48). Praxiteles, in the 
time of Pompey the Great, is said to have been the 
first who made them of silver, though these were 
afterwards so common as, in the time of Pliny, to 
be used by the ladies’ maids.¢ They are mentioned 
hy Chrysostom among the extravagances of fashion 
for which he rebuked the ladies of his time, and 
Seneca long before was loud in his denunciation of 
similar follies (Natur. Quest. i.17). Mirrors were 


of steel is said to have been found. They were even 
made of gold (Eur. Hec. 925; Sen. Nat. Quest. i. 17). 
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used by the Roman women in the worship of Juno | women to worship in linen garments, holding ἃ mir- 
(Seneca, Hp. 95; Apuleius, wWetum. xi. ὁ. 9, p. | ror in their left hands and a sistrum in their right, 


770). 


In the Egyptian temples, says Cyril of | and the Israelites, having fallen into the idolatries 


Alexandria (De ador. in Spir. ix.; Opera, i. p. of the country, had brought with them the mir- 
314, ed. Paris, 1638), it was the custom for the rors which they used in their worship.¢ 


Egyptian Mirrors. 1, 3, 4, from Mr. Salt’s collection ; 2, from a painting at Thebes; 4 is abont 11 inches high. 


Aecording to Beckmann (ist. of Inv. ii. 64, 
Bohn), ἃ mirror which was discovered near Naples 
was tested, and found to he made of a mixture of 
copper and regulus of antimony, with a little lead. 


5 


9 


o_ 


Egyptian Mirror. and 3 show the bottom of the 
handle, to which something has been fastened. 
(Was in the possession of Dr. Hogg.) 


Beckmann’'s editor (Mr. Francis) gives in a note 
the result of an analysis of an Etruscan mirror, 


@ Apparently in allusion to this custom Moore 
(Eptcurean, c. 5), in describing the maidens who 
danced at the Island Temple of the Moon, says, ‘ As 
they passed under the lamp, a gleam of light flashed 
from their bosoms, which, I conld perceive, was the 


which he examined and found to consist of 67-12 
copper, 24-93 tin, and 8-13 lead, or nearly 8 parts 
of copper to 3 of tin and 1 of lead, but neither in 
this, nor in one analyzed by Klaproth, was there 
any trace of antimony, which Beckmann asserts 
was unknown to the ancients. Modern experi- 
ments have shown that the mixture of copper and 
tin produces the best metal for specula (Pil. 
Trans. vol. 67, p. 290). Much curious informa- 
tion will be found in Beckmann upon the various 
substances employed by the ancients for mirrors, 
but which has no bearing upon the subject of this 
article. In his opinion it was not till the 13th 
century that glass, covered at the back with tin or 
lead, was used for this purpose, the doubtful allu- 
sion in Pliny (xxxvi. 66)? to the mirrors made in 
the glass-houses of Sidon having reference to ex- 
periments which were unsuccessful. Other allu- 
sions to bronze mirrors will be found in a fragment 
of Aschylus preserved in Stobzeus (Ser. xvill. p. 
164, ed. Gesner, 1608), and in Callimachus (/fym. 
in Lav. Pall. p. 21). Convex mirrors of polished 
stee] are mentioned as common in the East, in a 
manuscript note of Chardin’s upon Ecelus. xii. 11, 
quoted by Harmer (Odserv. vol. iv. c. 11, obs. 58). 

The metal of which the mirrors were composzd 
being liable to rust and tarnish, required to be con- 
stantly kept bright (Wisd. vii. 26; Ecclus. xii. 11). 
This was done by means of pounded pumice-stone, 
rubbed on with a sponge, which was generally sus- 
pended from the mirror. The Persians used emery- 
powder for the same purpose, according to Chardin 
(quoted by Hartmann, die Hebr. am Putztische. ii. 
945). The obscure image produced by a tarnished 
or imperfect mirror [δ᾽ ἐσόπτρου, ἐν αἰνίγματι], 


reflection of a smal] mirror, that in the manner of the 
women of the East each of the dancers wore beneath 
her left shoulder.” 

ὃ ttSidone quondam 118 officinis nobili: siquidem 
etiam specula excogitaverat.’”’ 


MISAEL 


appears to be alluded to in 1 Cor. xiii. 12. On the 
other hand a polished mirror is among the Arabs 
the emblem of a pure reputation. ++ More spotless 
than the mirror of a foreizn woinan ”* is with them 
a proverbial expression, which Meidani explains of 
ἃ woman who has married out of her country, and 
polishes her mirror incessautly that no part οἵ her 
face may escape her observation (De Sacy, Chrest. 
-Arab. ili. p. 236). 

The obscure word ma, gilyénim (Is. iii. 
93), rendered ‘classes’ in the A. V. after the Vul- 
gate specula, and supported by the Targum, and 
the commentaries of Kimchi, Abarbanel, and Jarchi, 
is explained by Schroeder (de Vest. Mul. Hebr. 
ch. 18) to signify ‘transparent dresses’ of fine 
linen, as the LXX. (τὰ διαφανῆ Aakwyikd) and 
even Kimchi in his Lexicon understand it (comp. 
multicia, Juv. Sat. ii. 66, 76). In support of this 
view, it is urged that the terms which follow denote 
articles of female attire; but in Is. viii. 1, a word 
closely resembling it is used for a smooth writing 
tablet, and the rendering of the A. V. ts approvect 
by Gesenius (/esaia, i. 215) and the best authori- 
ties. NY ac 

MIS’AEL (Μισαήλ: [ Vat. Meicana:] Ais 
ael), 1. The same as MrsnAeu 2 (1 Tsdr. ix. 44; 
comp. Neh. vii. +). 

2. = Misitacv 3, the Hebrew name of Meshach 
(Song of the Three Child. 66). 


MISYGAB (aawroiy, with the def. article, 


[the height, refuge ‘| ᾿Αμάθ: [Ald. Μασιγάθ:] 
fortis, sublimia), a place in Moab named in con- 
pany with Nevo and Kirrariaim in the denun- 
ciation of Jeremiah (xlviii. 1). It appears to be 
mentioned also in Is. xxv. 12,¢ though there ren- 
dered in the A. V. ‘high fort.” [Moab.] In 
neither passage is there any clew to its situation 
beyond the fact of its mention with the above two 
places; and even that is of little avail, as neither of 
them has been satisfactorily identified. 

The name may be derived from a root signify- 
ing elevation (Gesenius, 7hes. 1320), and in that 
ease was probably attached to a town situated on 
aheight. It is possibly identieal with Muizprrit 
or Mop, named only in 1 Sani. xxii. ὁ. Fiirst 
(Handwb. 794 a) understands “the Misgab’’ to 
mean the highland country of Moab generally, but 
its mention in company with other places which 
we know to have been definite spots, even though 
not yet identified with certainty, seems to forbid 
this. G. 

MISH’AEL (ONW"D [who (is) what Cod is}: 
[Rom.] Μισαήλ in Ex., [Vat. Alex. omit;] Μισα- 
dan; [ Vat. Alex. Mioada: in Lev. | Misaél, Mis- 
aele). 1. One of the sons οἱ Uzziel, the uncle of 
Aaron and Moses (x. vi. 92). When Nadab and 
Abihu were struck dead for offering strange fire, 
Mishael and his brother Elzaphan, at the command 
of Moses, removed their bodies from the sanctuary, 
and buried them without the camp, their loose fit- 
ting tunics ὃ (euttdéndth, A. V. “ coats’), the sim- 


a In this passage it is withont the article. Asa 
mere appellative, the word Misgad is frequently used 
.n the poetical parts of Scripture, iu the sense of a 
.ufty place of refuge. Thus 2 Sam. xxii. 35 Ds. ix. 9, 
lix. 931s. xxxiii. 16; in which and other places it is 
variously rendered in the A. V. “high tower,” 
“refnge,”? ‘defence,’ etc. See Stanley, δ. § P. 


App. § 81. 


\ 
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plest of eastern dresses, serving for winding-sheets 
(Lev. x. 4,5). The late Prof. Blunt (Undes. Co- 
incidences, pt. i. § xiv.) conjectured that the twe 
brothers were the “men who were defiled by tha 
dead body of a man ’’ (Num. ix. 6), and thus pre- 
vented from keeping the secoud pussover. 

2. (Μισαήλ: [Vat. FA.] Alex. Μεισαηλ: Vis 
cel). Oue of those who stood at [zra’s left hand 
on the tower of wood in the street of the water 
gute, When he read the law to the people (Neh. viii. 
4). Called MisaAev in.1 Esdr. ix. 44. 

3. [Vat. (Theodot.) Μεισαηλ.] One of Dan- 
iel’s three companions in captivity, and of the blood- 
royal of Judah (Dan. i. 6, 7, 11, 19, ii. 17). We 
received the Babylonian title of Mersnacu, by 
which he is better known. In the Song of the 
Three Children he is called MisAE.. 


MISH’AL and MISH’BAL (both MSZ 
[veques/]: Madoa, Alex. Maca [Comp. ee 
Macad;| τὴν Βασελλάν, Alex. Macaad: JVessal, 
JMastl), one of the towns in the territory of Asher 
(losh. xix. 26), allotted to the Gershonite Levites 
(xxi. 30). It oceurs between Amad and Carmel, 
but the former remains unknown, and this cata- 
lozue of Asher is so imperfect, that it is impossible 
to conclude with certainty that Mishal was near 
Carmel. True, Eusebius (Onom. “ Masan’*) says 
that it was, but he is evidently merely quoting the 
list of Joshua, and not speaking from actual knowl- 
edyve. In the catalogue of 1 Chr. yi. it is given as 
MASIAL, a form which suggests its identity with 
the MASALOTIE of later history: but there is noth- 
ing to remark for or against this identification. 


α. 


MISH’AM (aywr [ purification, beauty, 
Dietr.]: Μισαάλ: [Vat. Μεσααμ:] Jiseam). A 
Benjamite, son of Elpaal, and descendant of Shaha- 
raim (i Chrevire12 

MISH’MA (Ὁ 


Masma). 


[hearing, report]: 
Μασμά: 

1. A son of Ishmael and brother of ΔΙΈΒΑΜ 
(Gen. xxv. 14; 1 Chr. i. 380). The Masamani of 
Ptolemy (vi. 7, § 2f) may represent the tribe of 
Mishma; their modern descendants are not known 
to the writer, but the name (Misma’)¢ exists in 
Arabia, and a tribe is called the Benee-Misma’. In 
the Mir-at ez-Zeman (MS.), Mishma is written 
Misma’ — probably from Rabbinical sources; but it 
is added “and he is Mesmi’ah.’@ The Arabic 
word has the same signification as the Hebrew. 

2. A sonof Simeon (1 Chr. iv. 25), brother of 
Mrusam. These brothers were perhaps named 
after the older brothers, Mishma and Mibsam. 


pee. Lb. 


MISHMAN’NAH (ΓΒ ΟΣ [fatness]: 


Μασμανά; [Vat. Macenpavn;] Alex. Μασμαν 3 
FA. Μασεμαννη: Aasmana). The fourth of the 
twelve lion-faced Gadites, men of the host for tha 
battle, who “separated themselves unto David ”’ in 
the hold of Ziklag (1 Chr. xii. 10). 


6 Their priestly frocks, or cassocks (Ex. xl. 14) 
which, as Jarchi remarks, were not barned. 


d Kelle. 
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* The A. V. ed. 1611 reads Mashmannah for 
Mishmannah, in accordance with six MSS. and 
printed editions noted by Michaelis (Bibl. [febr.). 
This is also the marginal reading of the Geneva 
version; the Bishops’ Bible has ** Masmana.’’ A. 


MISH’RAITES, THE ΟΞ ΕΠ [as 


appel., slippery place]: Ἡμασαραΐμ TW at. -εἰμ]: 

Alex. Ἡμασαραειν: Masevet), the fourth of the four 
‘families of Kirjath-jearim,” 7. e. colonies proceed- 
ing therefrom and founding towns (1 Chr. ii. 53). 
Like the other three, Mishra is not elsewhere men- 
tioned, nor does any trace of it appear to have been 
si1ice discov ered. But in its turn it founded — so 
the passage is doubtless to be understood — the 
towns of Zorah and Eshtaol, the former of which 
has been identified in our own times, while the lat- 
ter is possibly to be found in the same neighbor- 
hood. [MAHANEH-Dan.] G. 


* MIS’PAR. So correctly A. V. ed. 1611 in 
Ezr. ii. 2, where later editions have Mizpar. The 


Hebrew is 150%. ae 


MISPE’RETH (EDD [number]: Mac- 
φαράθ; (Vat. Μασφεραν; Alex. Μαασφαραθ!:] FA. 
Μασφαραδ: Alespharath). One of those who re- 
turned with Zerubbabel and Jeshua from Babylon 
(Neh. vii. 7). In FEzr. ii. 2 he is called Mizpar, 
and in 1 Esdr. v. 8 ASPHARASUS. 


MIS’‘REPHOTH-MAIM (2° Moenwa, 


aud in xiii. 6, ~” nw, [see below]: Μασ- 


ἐρῶν, and Macepeé Μεέμφωμαίμ; Alex. Μασ- 
ρεφωθ μαειμ, and Μασερεφωθ μαιμ: aque Mis- 
erephoth), a place in northern Palestine, in close 
connection with Zidon-rabbah, ὃ. 6. Sidon. From 
«the waters of Merom ” Joshua chased the Canaan- 
ite kings to Zidon and Misrephoth-maim, and then 
eastward to the * plain of Mizpeh,” probably the 
great plain of Baalbek —the Avkah of the [le- 
brews, the Buka’a of the modern Syrians (Josh. xi. 
8). The name occurs once again in the enumera- 
tion of the districts remaining to be conquered 
(xiii. 6) — “all the inhabitants of the mountain 
from Lebanon unto ΔΙ. Maim,@ all the Zidonians.”’ 
Taken as Hebrew, the literal meaning of the name 
is “burnings of waters,’’ and accordingly it is taken 
by the old interpreters to mean ‘ warm waters,”’ 
whether natural, 2. ¢. hot baths or springs — as_ by 
Kimchi and the interpolation in the Vulgate; or 
artificial, 7. e. salt, glass, or smelting-works — as hy 
Jarchi, and the others mentioned by Ftirst (Hdw. 
803 ὁ), Rodiger (in Gesen. Thes. 13841), and Keil 
(Josua, ad loc.). 

Lord A. Hervey (Genealogies, etc., 228 note) con- 
siders the name as conferred in consequence of the 
“burning ” of Jabin’s chariots there. But were 
they burnt at that spot? and, if so, why is the 
name the “ burning of waters?’ The probability 
here, as in so many other cases, is, that a meaning 
has been forced on a name originally belonging to 
another language, and therefore unintelligible to the 
later occupiers of the country. 

Dr. Thomson (Land and Book, ch. xv.), reviv- 
ing the conjecture of himself and Schultz (Δ ϑϊ. 
Sacr«t, 1855), treats Misrephoth-maim as identical 
with a collection of springs called Ain-.Mushetrifeh, 


α The “and” here inserted in the A. V. is quite 
gratuitous. 


b Derived from 7), ἡ, « sweetness,” with the suffix 


MITHREDATH 


on the sea-shore, close under the Ras en- Nakhure ; 
but this bas the disadvantage of being very far 
from Sidon. May it not rather be the place with 
which we are familiar in the later history as Zare- 
phath? In Hebrew, allowing for a change not un- 
frequent of S to Z (reversed in the form of the name 
current still later —~Sarepta), the two are from 
roots almost identical, not only in sound, but also 
in meaning; while the close connection of Zare- 
phath with Zidon — « Zarephath which belongeth 
to Zidon,”” —is another point of strong resem 
blance. α. 


MITE (λεπτόν), a coin current in Palestine in 
the time of our Lord. It took its name from a 
very small Greek copper coin, of which with the 
Athenians seven went to the χαλκοῦς. It seems 
in Palestine to have been the smallest piece of 
money, being the half of the farthing, which was a 
coin of very low value. The mite is famons from 
its being mentioned in the account of the poor 
widow's piety whom Christ saw casting two mites 
into the treasury (Mark xii. 41-44; Luke xxi.. 
1-4). From St. Mark’s explanation, “two mites, 
which make a farthing” (λεπτά δύο, 6 ἐστι 
KodpavTns, ver. 42), it may perhaps be inferred 
that the κοδράντης; or farthing, was the commoner 
coin, for it can scarcely be supposed to be there 
spoken of as a money of account, though this might 
be the case in another passage (Matt. vy. 26). In 
the Greco-ftoman coinage of Palestine, in which 
we include the money of the Herodian family, the 
two smallest coins, of which the assarion is the 
more common, seem to correspond to the farthing 
and the mite, the larger weighing about twice as 
much as the smaller. This correspondence is made 
more probable by the circumstance that the larger 
seems to be reduced from the earlier “‘ quarter “ἢ of 
the Jewish coinage. It is noticeable, that although 
the supposed mites struck about the time referred 
to in the Gospels are rare, those of Alex. Jannzeus’s 
coinage are numerous, whose abundant money 
must have long continued in use. [MOoNEY; 
FARTHING. | R25. bs 


MITH’CAH (ΠΏ [sweetness]: Μαθ- 


εκκά: [Vat. Ματεκκά J Methca), the name of an 
unknown desert encampment of the Israelites, 
meaning, perhaps, ‘place of sweetness’?> (Num. 
Xxx. 28, 29). Η. Η. 
MITH’NITE, THE Qarvz ΤΊ [appel. exten- 
sion}: 6 Βαιθανεί; Alex. ὁ Μαθθανι; [Vat. ὁ 
Βαιθανει; FA. o Βεθανει:} Mathanites), the desig- 
nation of JOSIWAPHAT, one of David's guard in the 
catalogue of 1 Chr. xi. (ver. 43). No doubt it 
signifies the native of a place or a tribe bearing the 
name of Methen; but no trace exists in the Bible 
of any such. It should be noticed that Joshaphat 
is both preceded and followed by a man from he- 
yond Jordan, but it would not be safe to infer there- 
from that Methen was also in that region. G. 


MITH’REDATH (ΤΠ [see below]: 
Μιθραδάτης: [Alex. Vat.? "MiOpiarns'] Mith- 


ridates). 1. The treasurer Maes gizbar) of 


Cyrus king of Persia, to whom the king gave the 
vessels of the Τὶ emple, to be by him transferred to 


ΓΙ of locality, which (or its plur. m) is often found 
in names. 


MITHRIDATES 


the hands of Sheshbazzar (Ezr. i. 8). The LXX. 
take gizbdr as a gentilic name, Γασβαρηνός, the 
Vulgate as a patronymic, filius gazabar, but there 
is little doubt as to its nfeaning. The word occurs 
in a slightly different form in Dan. iii. 2, 3, and is 
there rendered ‘treasurer; ’’ and in the parallel 
history of 1 Esdr. ii. 11, Mithredath is called Miru- 
RIDATES the treasurer (γαζοφύλαξ). The name 
Mithredath, “given by Mithra,’’ is one of a class 
of compounds of frequent occurrence, formed from 
the name of Mitbra, the Iranian sun-god. 

2. A Persian officer stationed at Samaria, in the 
reign of Artaxerxes, or Smerdis the Magian (Ezr. 
iv. 7). He joined with his colleagues in prevailing 
upon the king to hinder the rebuilding of the Tem- 
ple. In 1 Esdr. ii. 16 he is called MiriniDATEs. 


MITHRIDA‘TES ([given by Mithra}: Μιθ- 
padarns; [Vat.] Alex. Μιθριδατης: Mithridutus). 

feel) esdr. il. 11) = MiriReEpATH 1. 

2. (1 Esdr. ii. 16) = MiITHREDATH 2. 


MITRE. (Crown; HEAD-press.] 


MITYLE’N E (Μιτυλήνη; in classical authors 
and on inscriptious frequently Μυτιλήνη: [-Mit- 
ylene, Cod. Amiat. Iytilene]), the chief town of 
Lesbos, and situated on the east coast of the island. 
Its position is very accurately, though incidentally, 
marked (Acts xx. 14, 15) in the account of St. 
Paul's return-voyage trom his third apostolical 
journey. Mitylene is the intermediate place where 
he stopped for the night between Assos and Cnivos. 
Τὸ may be gathered from the circumstances of this 
voyage that the wind was blowing from the N. W.; 
and it is worth while to notice that in the harbor 
or in the roadstead of Mitylene the ship would be 
sheltered from that wind. Moreover it appears that 
St. Paul was there at the time of dark moon: and 
this was a sutticient reason for passing the night 
there before going through the intricate passages 
to the southward. See Life and Epistles of St. 
Paul, ch. xx., where a view of the place is given, 
showing the fine forms of the mountains behind. 
The town itself was celebrated in Roman times for 
the beauty of its buildings ((6 Mitylene pulchra,” 
Hor. “pis. 1. xi. 17; see Cic. c. Hull. ii. 16). In 
St. Paul’s day it had the privileges of a free city 
(Plin. .V. H. v. 39). It is one of the few cities 
of the Agean which have continued without inter- 
mission to flourish till the present day. It has 
given its name to the whole island, and is itself 
now called sometimes Castro, sometimes -IZitylen. 
Tournefort gives a rude picture of the place as it 
appeared in 1700 (Voyage du Levant, i. 148, 149). 
It is more to our purpose to refer to our own Ad- 
miralty charts, Nos. 1665 and 1654. Mitylene 
concentrates in itself the chief interest of Lesbos, 
anisland peculiarly famous in the history of poetry, 
and especially of poetry in connection with music. 
But for these points we must refer to the articles in 
the Dict. of Geography. ἼΠ 5: H. 


MIXED MULTITUDE. With the Israel- 
ites who journeyed from Rameses to Succoth, the 
first stage of the Exodus from I*gypt, there went 


ap (Ex. xii. 38) “a mixed multitude’? (ΖΝ : 
ἐπίμικτος: vulgus promiscuum), who have not 
hitherto been identified. In the Targum the phrase 
is vaguely rendered “ many foreigners,” and Jarchi 
explains it as “a medley of outlandish people.’ 
Aben Ezra goes further and says it signifies “ the 
Egyptians who were mixed with them, and they 
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are the ‘mixed multitude’ (FADDDN, Num. xi. 


4), who were gathered to them.” Jarchi on the 
latter passage also identifies the ‘mixed multi- 
tude”? of Num. and Exodus. During their resi- 
dence in Egypt marriages were naturally contracted 
between the Israelites and the natives, and the son 
of such a marriage between an Israelitish woman 
and an Egyptian is especially mentioned as being 
stoned for blasphemy (Lev. xxiv. 11), the same law 
holding good for the resident or naturalized foreign- 
er as for the native Israelite (Josh. viii. 85). This 
hybrid race is evidently alluded to by Jarchi and 
Aben Ezra, and is most probably that to which 
reference is made in Exodus. Knobel understands 
by the “mixed multitude’? the remains of the 
Hyksos who left Egypt with the Hebrews. Dr. 
Kalisch (Comm. on ‘ax. xii. 38) interprets it of the 
native Egyptians who were involved in the same 
oppression with the Hebrews by the new dynasty, 
which invaded and subdued Lower Egypt; and 
Kurtz (ffist. of Old Cov. ii. 312, Eng. tr.), while 
he supposes the “(mixed multitude ’’ to have been 
Egyptians of the lower classes. attributes their 
emigration to their having ‘endured the same op- 
pression as the Israelites from the proud spirit of 
easte which prevailed in Egypt,” in consequence of 
which they attached themselves to the Hebrews, 
‘sand served henceforth as hewers of wood and 
drawers of water.” That the “ mixed multitude ”’ 
is a general term including all those who were not 
of pure Israelite blood is evident; more than this 
cannot be positively asserted. In Exodus and 
Numbers it probably denoted the miscellaneous 
hangers-on of the Hebrew camp, whether they were 
the issue of spurious marriages with Egyptians, or 
were themselves Egyptians or belonging to other 
nations. The same happened on the return from 
Babylon, and in Neh. xiii. 3, a slight clew is given 
by which the meaning of the “mixed multitude” 
may be more definitely’ ascertained. Upon reading 
in the Law “that the Ammonite and the Moabite 
should net come into the congregation of God for 
ever,’ it is said, “they separated from Israel all 
the mixed multitude.’ The remainder of the chap- 
ter relates the expulsion of Tobiah the Ammonite 
from the Temple, of the merchants and men of 
Tyre from the city, and of the foreign wives of Ash- 
dod, of Ammon, and of Moab, with whom the Jews 
had intermarried. All of these were included in 
the “mixed multitude,’ and Nehemiah adds, 
“thus cleansed [ them from all foretgners.”’ The 
Targ. Jon. on Num. xi. 4, explains the “ mixed 
multitude ’’ as proselytes, nnd this view is appar- 
ently adopted by Ewald, but there does not scem 
any foundation for it. W. A. W. 
MI’ZAR, THE HILL [Ὁ 5 TE 
[mountain small] : bpos ἱμικρός, Vat.) "weucpos? 
mons niodicus), & mountain —for the reader will 
observe that the word is har in the original (see 
vol. ii. p. 1077 «@)— apparently in the northern 
part of trans-Jordanic Palestine, from which the 
author of Psalm xiii. utters his pathetic appeal 
(ver. 6). The name appears nowhere else, and the 
only clew we have to its situation is the mention 
of the “land of Jordan’’ and the « Hermons,’’ 
combined with the general impression conveyed by 
the Psalm that it is the cry of an exile“ from Je- 


α In the Peshito-Syriac it bears the title, ‘ The 
Psalm which David sang when he was in exile, and 
longing to return to Jerusalem.” 
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rusalem, possibly on his road to Babylon (Ewald, 
Dichter, ii. 185). Iftaken as Hebrew, the word is 
derivable from a root signifying smallness — the 
same by which Zoar is explained in Gen. xix. 20- 
22. This is adopted by all the ancient versions, and 
in the Prayer-Book Psalms of the Church of Ene- 
land appears in the inaccurate form of * the little 


hill of Hernion.” (. 
MIZ’PAH and MIZ’PEH. The name 
borne by several places in ancient Palestine. Al- 


though in the A. V. most frequently presented as 
Mizren, yet in the original, with but few excep- 
tions, the naine is Mizpah, and with equally few α 
exceptions is accompanied with the definite article 


— TEST, ham-Mitzpah, [i.e. the watch tower). 


1 Mizpau (T2377; Samar. MALIA, 


i.e. the pillar: ἡ ὅρασις; Veneto-Gk. ὁ ἀτενισ- 
pos: Vulg. omits). The earliest of all, in order of 
the narrative, is the heap of stones piled up by 
Jacob and Laban (Gen. xxxi. 48) on Mount Gilead 
(ver. 25), to serve both as a witness to the cove- 
nant then entered into, and also as a landmark of 
the boundary between them (ver. 52). This heap 
received a name from each of the two chief actors 
in the transaction — GALEED and JEGAN SAMA- 
puTUA. But it had also a third, namely, Mizpau, 
which it seems from the terms of the narrative to 
have derived from neither party, but to have pos- 
sessed already; which third name, in the address 
of Laban to Jacob, is seized aud played upon after 
the manner of these ancient people: + Therefore 
he called the name of it Galeed, and the Mizpah: 


for he said, Jehovah watch (itzeph, ἘΣ) between 


me and thee,’ etc. It is remarkable that this 
Tlebrew parononiasia is put into the mouth, not of 
Jacob the Hebrew, but of Laban the Syrian, the 
difference in whose language is just before marked 
by “Jegar-Sahadutha.’’ Various attempts? have 
been made to reconcile this; but, whatever may be 
the result, we may rest satisfied thav in Mizpah we 
possess a flebraized form of the original name, 
whatever that may have been, bearing somewhat the 
same relation to it that the Arabie Beit-ur bears 
to the Hebrew Beth-horon, or —as we may after- 
warils see reason to suspect — as Sufieh and Shafat 
bear to ancient Mizpehs on the western side of 
Jordan. In its Hebraized form the word is de- 


rived from the root tsaphah, Ms, ‘¢to look out” 


(Gesen. Levicon, ed. Robinson, s. v. TYE), and 
signifies a watch-tower. ‘The root has also the 
sig’ ification of breadth — expansion. Lut that 
the original name had the same signification as it 
possesses in its llebrew form is, to say the least, 
unlikely; because in such linguistic changes the 
meaning always appears to be secondary to the 
likeness in sound. 

Of this early name, whatever it may have been, 
we find other traces on both sides of Jordan, not 
only in the various Mizpahs, but in such names as 
Zophim, which we know formed part of the lofty 
Pisgah; Zaphon, a town of Moab (Josh. xiii. 27); 
Zuph and Kamathaim-Zophim, in the neighbor- 
hood of Mizpeh of Benjamin; Zephathah in the 


4 These exceptions may be collected] here with con- 
venience: 1. Mizpeh, without the article, is fonnd in 
the licbrew in Josh. xi. 8, Judg. xi. 29, and 1 Sam. 
xxii. ὃ only ; 2. Mizpah without the article in Ios. v. 
l only ; 3. Mizpeh with the article in Josh. xv. 88 
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neighborhood of Mizpeh of Judah; possibly also in 
Safed, the well-known city of Galilee. 

But, however this may he, the name remained 
attached to the ancieut méeting-place of Jacob and 
Laban, and the spot where their conference had 
heen held became a sanctuary of Jehovah, and a 
place for solemn conclave and deliberation in times 
of difficulty long after. On this natural “ watel1- 
tower”? (LAX. σκοπιά [Alex. Ald. Μασσηφά]), 
when the last touch had been put to their “ misery ” 
by the threatened attack of the Bene-Ammon, did 
the childreu of Israel assemble for the choice of a 
leader (Judg x. 17, comp. ver. 16); and when the 
ontliwed Jeplithah had been prevailed on to leave 
his exile and take the head of his people, his first 
act was to vo to “the Mizpah,” and on that con- 
secrated ground utter all his words “before Jeho- 
vah.’* Τὺ was doubtless from Mizpah that he made 
his appeal to the king of the Ammonites (xi. 12), 
and invited, though fruitlessly, the aid of his kins- 
mien of Ephraim on the other side of Jordan (xii. 
2). At Mizpah he seems to have henceforward 
resided ; there the fatal meeting took place with his 
daughter on his return from the war (xi. 34), and 
we ean hardly doubt that on the altar of that sane- 
tuary the father's terrible vow was consummated. 
The topographical notices of Jephthah’s course in 
his attack and pursuit (ver. 29) are extremely diffi- 
cult to unravel; but it seems most probable that. 
the ‘‘ Mizpeh-Gilead ’’ which is mentioned here, 
and here -only, is the saine as the ham-Mizpah of 
the other parts of the narrative; and both, as we 
shall see afterwards, are probably identical with 
the Ramatu-Mizeren and RAMoTi-G1LEAD, so 
famous in the later Listory. 


It is still more difficult to determine whether 
this was not also the place at which the great 
assembly of the people was held to decide on the 
measures to be taken against Gibeal after the out- 
rage on the Levite and his concubine (Judg. xx. 
1. 3, xxi. 1,5, 8). No doubt there seems a certain 
violence in removing the scene of any part of so 
local a story to so great a distance as the other side 
of Jordan. But, on the other hand, are the limits 
of the story so cireumscribed? The event is repre- 
sented as one affecting not a part only, but the 
whole of the nation, east of Jordan as well as west 
— from Dan to Beer-sheba, and the land of Gilead “ἢ 
(xx. 1). The only part of the nation excluded 
from the assembly was the tribe of Benjamin, and 
that no communication on the subject was held 
with them, is implied in the statement that they 
only “heard.’’ of its taking place (xx. 3); an ex- 
pression which would be meaningless if the place 
of assembly were — as Mizpah of Benjamin was — 
within a mile or two of Gibeah, in the very heart 
of their own territory, though perfectly natural if it 
were at a distance from them. And had there not 
heen some reason in the circumstances of the case, 
combined possibly with some special claim in Miz- 
pah — and that claim doubtless its ancient sanctity 
and the reputation which Jephthah's success had 
conferred upon it —why was not either Bethel, 
where the ark was deposited (xx. 90, 27), or Shiloh, 


only ; 4. In every other case the ILebrew text presents 
the name as ham-Mitzpah. 

ὃ See Ewald, Komposition der Genesis. Thus in 
the LXX. and Vulg. versions of ver. 49, the word 
Mizpeh is not treated as ἃ proper name at all; and a 
different turn is given to the verse. 
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chosen for the purpose? Suppose a Mizpah near 
Gibeah, and the subject is full of difticulty: remove 
it to the place of Jacob and Laban's meeting, and 
the difficulties disappear; and the allusions to 
Gilead (xx. 1), to Jabesh-Gilead (xxi. 8, &e.), and 
to Shiloh, as “in the laud of Canaan,” all fall nat- 
urally into their places and aequire a proper force. 
Mizpah is probably the same as Ramaru-M1z- 


PENH (ΒΞ Π i); mentioned Josh. xiii. 26 only. 
The prefix merely” signifies that the spot was an 
elevated one, which we already believe it to have 
been; and if the two are not identical, then we 
have the anomaly of an enumeration of the chief 
places of Gilead with the omission of its most 
famous sanctuary. Ramath ham-Mizpeh was inost 
probably identical also with Ramoth-Gilead: but 
this is a point which will he most advantageously 
discussed under the latter head. 

Mizpah still retained its name in the days of the 
Maccabees, by whom it was besieged and taken with 
the other cities of Gilead (I Mace. ν. 35). From 
Eusebius and Jerome (OQnonasticon, “6 Maspha’’) 
it receives « bare mention. It is probable, hoth 
from their notices (Onomasticon, “ Rammoth*’) 
and from other considerations, that Ramoth-Gilead 
is the modern es-Salt; but it is not ascertained 
whether Mizpah is not rather the great mountain 
Jebel Osha, a short distance to the northwest. 
The name Saft appears in Van de Velde’s map a 
few miles east of es-Salt. 

A singular reference to Mizpah is found in the 
title of Ps. Ix., as given in the Targum, which runs 
as follows: ‘For the ancient testimony of the sons 
of Jacob and Laban .... when David assembled 
his army and passed over the heap @ of witness.”’ 

2. A second Mizpeh, on the east of Jordan, was 


the Mizpen-Moan (ANT MDZ! Maconpad 


[ Vat. ~pa, Alex. Maonoe] τῆς Μωάβ: Maspha 
que est Moab), where the king of that nation was 
living when David committed his parents to his 
eare (1 Sam. xxii. 3). The name does not oceur 
again, nor is there any clew to the situation of the 
place. It may have heen, as is commonly con- 
jectured, the elevated and strong natural fortress 
afterwards known as Kir-Moas, the modern 
Kerak. But is it not at least equally possible 
that it was the great Mount Pisgah, which was the 
most commanding eminence in the whole of Moab, 
which contained “the sanctuary of Nebo, and of 
which one part was actually called Zophim (Num. 
xxiii. 14), a name derived from the same root with 
Mizpeh ? 

3. A third was Tne LAND or Mizpen, or 


more acenrately “or Mizpau” (NEVO VON: 


γῆν Macovpa; [Comp. Ald. γῆν Μασσηφά: Vat. 
την Macevpa: Alex. τὴν Μασσηφαθ:})" terra 
Maspha), the residence of the Hivites who joined 
the northern confederacy against Israel, headed by 
Jabin king of Hazor (Josh. xi. 3). No other men- 
tion is found of this district in the Bible, unless it 
be identical with 


4, Τὴ VALLEY oF Mizeren (ΤΣ AYP2: 


a ‘The word here used — NOVVTTTD TSN — ex- 
gibits the transition from the ‘t Jegar 7) of the ancient 
Aramaic of Laban to the Hajar of the modern Arabs 
—the word by which they designate the heaps which 
it is their custom, as it was Laban’s, to erect as land- 
marks of a boundary. 

ὃ Here the LXN. (ed. Mai) omit “ἶ Hivites,’’ and 
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τῶν πεδίων Μασσώχ [Alex. Ald. Μασσηφά]: 
campus Misphe), to which the discomfited hosts 
of the same confederacy were chased by Joshua 
(xi. 8). It lay eastward from Misreruoriu-MAIM ; 
but this affords us no assistance, as the situation 
of the latter place is by no means certain. If we 
may rely ou the peculiar term here rendered ‘ να ]- 
ley ’* —a term applied elsewhere in the records of 
Joshua only to the ‘ valley of Lebanon,’’ which is 
also said to have been “under Mount Hermon,” 
and which contained the sanctuary of Daal-gad 
(Josh. xi. 17, xii. 7) —then we may accept the 
“land of Mizpah” or «the valley of Mizpeh”’ as 
identical with that enormous tract, the great coun- 
try of Cole-Syria, the Buka'a alike of the modern 
Arabs and of the ancient Hebrews (comp. Am. i. 
5), which contains the great sanctuary of Baal-bek, 
and may be truly said to lie at the feet of Hermon 
(see Stanley, S. ᾧ 2). p. 392 note). But this must 
not be taken for more than a probable inference, 
and it should not be overlooked that the name 
Mizpeh is here connected with a ‘valley’? or 
‘plain? — not, as in the other cases, with an 
eminence. Still the valley may have derived its 
appellation from an emineuce of sanctity or repute 
situated therein; and it may be remarked that a 
name not impossibly derived from Mizpeh — [/aush 
Tell-Sufiyeh —is now attached to a hill a short 
distance north of Baalbek. 


5. Mizpen (TOL: Μασφά: Masepha), a 


city of Judah (Josh, xv. 38); in the district of the 
Shefelth or maritime lowland; a member of the 
same group with Dilean, Lachish, and Eglon, and 
apparently in their neighborhood. Van ‘de Velde 
(Memoir, p. 335) suggests its identity with the 
present Tell es-Sdfiyeh — the Blanchegarde of the 
Crusaders; a conjecture which appears very feasibie 
ou the ground both of situation and of the likeness 
between the two names, which are nearly identical 
—eertainly a more probable identification than 
those proposed with GAtTH and with Lipnam. 
Tina, which is not improbably Dilean, is about 
3 miles N. W., and Ajlun and um Lakis, respect- 
ively 10 and 12 to the S. W. of Vell es-Sdfieh, 
which itself stands on the slopes of the mountains 
of Judah, completely overlooking the maritime 
plain (Porter, //andbk. p. 252). It is remarkable 
too that, just as in the neighborhood of other 
Mizpahs we find Zophim, Zuph, or Zaphon, so in 
the neighborhood of Tell es-Safieh it is very prob- 
able that the valley of ZEPHATILAH was situated. 
ἊΝ Rob. Bibl. Res. ii. 31.) 

6. Mizpeen,in Josh. and Samuel; elsewhere M1Z- 


PAI! mee “TT in Joshua; elsewhere Moyer: 


Μασσηφαθ: in Josh. Μασσημά [ Alex. Maga) 
Chron. and Neh. ἢ Μασφά, and 6 é Μασφέ: Kings 
and Hos. in both MSS. 7 oxomia; Alex. Μασηφα: 
[there are other variations not worth noting;] 
Mesphe, Maspha, Masphath), a city’ of Ben- 
jamin, named in the list of the allotment between 
Beeroth and Chephirah, and in apparent proximity 
to Ramah and Gibeon (Josh. xviii. 26). Its con- 
nection with the two last-named towns is alse 


perhaps read ‘ termon ” (2a), as ‘ Arabah’- 


(TIATY) — the two words are more alike to the ear 
thun the eye—and thus give the sentence, ‘ they 
under the desert in the Maseuma.’? <A somewhat simi- 
lar substitution is found in the LXX version of Gen. 
χχχν. 21. 
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implied in the later history (1 K. xv. 2 Chr. 
xvi. 6; Neh. iii. 7). It was one of the places 
fortified by Asa against the incursions of the kings 
of the northern Israel (1 IX. xv. 22; 2 Chr. xvi. 6; 
Jer. xli. 10); and after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem it became the residence of the superintendent 
appointed by the king of Babylon (Jer. xl. 7, &c.), 
and the scene of his murder and of the romantic 
incidents connected with the name of Ishmael the 
son of Nethaniah. 

But Mizpah was more than this. In the earlier 
periods of the history of Israel, at the first founda- 
tion of the tnonarchy, it was the great sanctuary 
of Jehovah, the special resort of the people in 
times of difficulty and solenin deliberation. In the 
Jewish traditions it was for some time the resi- 
dence of the ark (see Jerome, Qu. /Hedr. on 1 
Sam. vil. 2; Reland, Antig. i. § 6);¢ but this is 
possibly an inference lrom the expression ‘ before 
Jehovah” in Judg. xx. 1. [t is suddenly brought 
before us in the history. At Mizpah, when sufter- 
ing the very extremities of Philistine bondage, the 
nation assembled at the call of the great Prophet. 
and with strange and significant rites confessed 
their sins, and were blessed with instant and sic¢nal 
deliverance (1 Sam. vil. 5-15). At Mizpah took 
place no less an act than the public selection and 
appointment of Saul as the first king of the nation 
(1 Sam. x. 17-25). It was one of the three holy 
cities (LAX. τοῖς ἡγιασμένοις τούτοις) which 
Samuel visited in turn as judge of the people (vii. 
6, 16), the other two being. Bethel and Gilgal. 
But, unlike Bethel and Gilgal, no record is  pre- 
served of the cause or origin of a sanctity so 
abruptly announced, and yet so fully asserted. We 
have seen that there is at least some ground for 
believing that the Mizpah spoken of in the tran- 
sactions of the early part of the period of the judges, 
was the ancient sanctuary in the mountains of 
Gilead. ‘There is, however, no reason for, or rather 
every reason against, such a supposition, as applied 
to the events last alluded to. In the interval be- 
tween the destruction of Gibeah and the rule of 
Samuel, a very Jong period had elapsed, during 
which the ravages of Ammonites, Amalekites, Mo- 
abites, and Midianites (Judg. iii. 13, 14, vi. 1, 4, 
33, x. 9) in the districts beyond Jordan, in the 
Jorden Valley itself at hoth its northern and south- 
ern ends —at Jericho no less than Jezreel — and 
along the passes of communication between the 
Jordan Valley and the western table-land, must 
have rendered communication between west and 
east almost, if not quite, impossible. Is it possi- 
ble that as the old Mizpah became inaccessible, an 
eminence nearer at hand was chosen and invested 
with the sanctity of the original spot and used for 
the same purposes? LTven if the name did not 
previously exist there in the exact shape of Mizpash, 
it may easily have existed in some shape sufficiently 
near to allow of its formation by a process both 
natural and frequent in Oriental speech. To a 
Hebrew it would require a very slight inflection to 
change Zophim or Zuph —both of which names 
were attached to places in the tribe of Benjamin — 
to Mizpah. This, however, must not be taken for 
more then a mere hypothesis. And agaiust it 


92. 
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@ Rabbi Schwarz (127 note) very ingeniously finds 
a reference to Mizpch in 1 Sam. iv. 18; where he 


would point the word ΓΞ (A. V. “watching 7) ἃ8 
TVS7"%D, and thus read ‘ by the road to Mizpeh.” 
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there is the serious objection that if it had been 
necessary to select a holy place in the territory of 
{Ephraim or Benjamin, it would seem more natural 
that the choice should have fallen on Shiloh, or 
Bethel, than on one which had no previous claim 
but that of its namie. 

With the conquest of Jerusaleni and the estab- 
lishment there of the Ark, the sanctity of Mizpah, 
or at least its reputation; seems to have declined. 
The “men of Mizpah’’ (Neh. iii. 7), and the 
‘ruler of Mizpah,’’ and also of “ part of Mizpah ” 
(19 and 15)— assisted in the zebuilding of the 
wall of Jerusalem. ‘The latter expressions perhaps 
point to a distinction between the sacred and the 
secular parts of the town. The allusion in yer. 7 
to the “throne of the governor on this side the 
river *’ in connection with Mizpah is curious, and 
recalls the fact that Gedaliah, who was left in charge 
of Palestine by Nebuchadnezzar, had his ahode 
there. But we hear of no religious act in con- 
nection with it till that affecting assembly called 
together thither, as to the ancient sanctuary of 
their forefathers, by Judas Maccabeens, “ when the 
Israelites assembled themselves together and came 
to Massepha over against Jerusalem; for in Mas- 
pha was there aforetime a place of prayer (τόπος 
Tpogevx7s) for Israel ᾽" (4 Mace. ili. 46). The 
expression ‘over agaiust’’ (κατέναντι), no less 
than the circumstances of the story, seems to 
require that from Mizpah the City: or the Temple 
was Visible: an indication of some importance, 
since, scanty as it is, it is the only information 
given us in the Bible as to the situation of the 
place. Josephus omits all mention of the circum- 
stance, but on another occasion he names the place 
so as fully to corroborate the inference. It is in 
his account of the visit of Alexander the Great to 
Jerusalem (Ant. xi. 8, § 5), where he relates that 
Jaddna the high-priest went to meet the king “to 
a certain place called Sapha (Sama); which name, 
if interpreted in the Greek tongue, signifies a look- 
out place (σκοπήν); for from thence both Jerusalem 
and the sanctuary are visible.” Sapha is doubtless 
a corruption of the old name Mizpah through its 
Greek form Maspha; and there can be no reason- 
able doubt that this is also the spot which Josephus 
on other occasions — adopting as he often does the 
Greek equivalent of the Hebrew name as if it were 
the original (witness the ἄνω ἀγορά, ἴΑκρα, ἣ τῶν 
Τυροποιῶν φαραγὲ, etc., etc.) — mentions as *ap- 
propriately named Scopus”’ (Σκοπός). because from 
it a clear view was obtained both of the city and of 
the great size of the Temple (8. J. vy. 2, § 3). 
The position of this he gives minutely, at least 
twice (&. J. ii. 19, ὃ 4, and νυ. 2, ὃ 3), as on the 
north quarter of the city, and about 7 stadia there- 
from; that is to say, as is now generally agreed, 
the broad® ridge which forms the continuation of 
the Mount of Olives to the north and east, from 
which the traveller gains, like Titus, his first view, 
and takes his last farewell, of the domes, walls, and 
towers of the Holy City. 

Any one who will look at one of the numerous 
photographs of Jerusalem taken from this point, 
will satisfy himself of the excellent view of both 
city and temple which it commands; and it is the 


b The word used by Josephus in speaking of it (6 
J. v. 2, § 8) is χθαμαλός ; and it will be observed that 
the root of the word Mizpah has the force of breadth 
as well as of elevation. See above. 
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only spot from which such a view is possible, which 
could answer the condition of the situation of Miz- 
pah. Neby Sumwil, for which Dr. Robinson argues 
(B. R. i. 460), is at least five miles, as the crow 
flies, from Jerusalem; and although from that lofty 
station the domes of the ‘+: Church of the Sepulchre,” 
and even that of the Sakrah can be discerned, the 
distance is too great to allow us to accept it as a 
spot “over against Jerusalem,’ or from which 
either city or temple could with satisfaction be in- 
spected.¢ Nor is the moderate height of Scopus, 
as compared with Neby Scnwil, auy argument 
against it, for we do not know how fac the height 
of a “hich place”’ contributed to its sanctity, or 
indeed what that sanctity exactly consisted in.’ 
On the other hand, some corroboration is afforded 
to the identification of Scopus with Mizpah, in the 
fact that Mizpah is twice rendered by the LAA. 
okomtd, 

Titus’s approxch through the villages of ancient 
Benjamin was, as far as we can judge, a close 
parallel to that of an earlier enemy of Jerusalem — 
Sennacherib. In his case, indeed, there is no men- 
tion of Mizpah. It was at Non that the Assyrian 
king remained for a day feasting his eyes on “ the 
house of Zion and the hill of Jerusalem,’’ and men- 
acing with “his hand” the fair booty before him. 
But so exact is the correspondence, that it is diffi- | 
cult not to suspect that Nob and Mizpah must have | 
been identical, since that part of the rising ground 
north of Jerusalem which is crossed by the northern | 
road is the only spot from which a view of both 
city and temple at once can be obtained, without 
making a long détour by way of the Mount of 
Olives. This, however, will be best discussed under 
Nos. Assuming that the hill in question is the 
Scopus of Josephus, and that that again was the 
Mizpah of the Hebrews, the skopic (σκοπιά) and 
Massephath of the L.XX. translators, it is certainly 
startling to find a village named Shafat¢ lying on 
the north slope of the mountain a very short dis- 
tance below the summit —if summit it can be 
called — from which the view of Jerusalem, and of 
Zion (now occupied by the Sakrah), is obtained. 
Can Shafut, or Safat, be, as there is good reason 
to believe in the case of Tell es-Sdfieh, the remains 
of the ancient Semitic name? Our knowledge of 
the topography of the Holy Land, even of the city 
and environs of Jerusalem, is so ‘very imperfect, 
that the above can only be taken as suggestions 
which may be not unworthy the notice of future 
explorers in their investigations. 

Professor Stanley appears to have been the first 
to suggest the identity of Scopus with Mizpah 
(S. 4 P. Ist edit. 222). But since writing the 
above, the writer has hecome aware that the same 
view is taken by Dr. Bonar in his Land of’ Promise 
(Appendix, § viti.). This traveller has investigated 


a * Dr. Valentiner, for several years a missionary at 
Jerusalem, and familiar with the topography of the 
region, agrees with Dr. Robinson that Neby Sammut is | 
the ancient Mizpah. See Zeitschr. der deutsch. Al. 
Geseltsch. xii. 164. Van de Velde thinks this to be the 
right opinion (Syr. and Pal. ii. 53). This Neby Samroit 
is so marked a feature of the landscape, that it may 
very justly be said to “ confront” (karévayte, 866 above) 
the observer as he looks towards it from Jerusalem. 
The impression in such ἐν case depends less on the dis- 
tance than on the position and conspicuousness of the 
abject. See wood-cut, vol. i. p. 917. If. 

b In the East, at the present time, a sanctity is 
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the subject with great ability and clearness; and 
he points out one circumstance in favor of Scopus 
being Mizpah, and against Veby Sunuecil, which 
had escaped the writer, nanicly, that the former lay 
directly in the road of the pilgrims from Samaria 
to Jerusalem who were murdered by Ishmael (Jer. 
xli. 7), while the latter is altogether away from it. 
Possibly the statement of Josephus (see vol. ii. p. 
1173 «) that it was at Hebron, not Gibeon, that 
Ishmael was overtaken, coupled with Dr. B.'s own 
statement as to the pre-ocecupation of the districts 
east. of Jerusalem — may remove the only scruple 
which he appears to entertain to the identification 
of Scopus with Mizpah. ͵ G. 


MIZPAR (ΞΘ [number]: Macgdp : 
[Vat. Madcap ἢ Mesphar). Properly Mispar, as 
in the A. V. of 1611 and the Geneva version; the 
same as MisPpERETH (Ezr. 1. 2). 


MIZ’PEH. [Mizrai.] 
MIZRA’IM (DY22'3 [see below]: Μεσραΐν: 
Mesrain), the usual name of Egypt in the O. T., 


the dual of Mazor, ae which is less frequently @ 


employed: gent. noun, 727). 

If the etymology of Mazor be sought in Hebrew 
it might signify a “mound,” “ bulwark,”’ or 
“citadel,”’ or again “ distress; ’’ but no one of these 
meanings is apposite. We prefer, with Gesenius 


( Thes. s. v. Az"), to look to the Arabic, and 


we extract the article on the corresponding word 


[] 


from the Admoos, “ "ἀπ a partition between 


- 


-- 
two things, as also pole a limit between two 
΄ 
lands: a receptacle: a city or a province [the ex- 
planation means both]: and red earth or mud. 
The well-known city [Memphis].’’ Gesenins ac- 
cepts the meaning “limit δ or the like, but it is 
hard to see its fitness with the Shemites, who had 
no idea that the Nile or Egypt was on the border 
of two continents, unless it be supposed to denote 
the divided land. We believe that the last mean- 
ing but one, “ red earth or mud,”’ is the true one, 
from its correspondence to the Egyptian name of 
the country, KEM, which signifies “ black,” and 
was given to it for the blackness of its allnyial soil. 
It must be recollected that the term “red” 
-ve 
( yee) is not used in the Kamoos, or indeed in 
Semitic phraseology, in the limited sense to which 
Indo-European ideas have accustomed us; it em- 
braces a wide range of tints, from what we call red 


attached to the spot from which any holy place is 
visible. Such spots may be met with all through the 
hills a few miles north of Jerusalem, distinguished by 
the little heaps of stones erected by thoughtful or pious 
Mnssulmans. (See Miss Beaufort’s Egypt. Scpulchres, 
etc. ii. 88.) 

¢ This is the spelling given by Van de Velde in his 
map. Robinson gives it as Sha’fat (i. e. with the Ai), 
and Dr. Ef Smith, in the Arabic lists attached ta 
Robinson’s Ist edition (iii. App. 121), Sa‘fat. 

αἱ It occurs only 2 Κα. xix. 24; Is. xix. 6, xxxvii 
25; Mic. vii. 12. 
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to a reddish brown. like manner, in Egyp- 
tian the word « black ”’ signifies dark in an equally 
wide sense. We have aiready shown that the Ile- 
brew word Ham, the name of the ancestor of the 
Egyptians, is evidently the same as the native ap- 
pellation of the country, the former signifying 
swarm’? or “hot, and a cognate Arabic word, 
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So, in 


cid 


bee meaning “ black fetid mud ᾽ (Avanoos), or 
“black mud” (Sihah, MS.), and suggested that 
Ham and Mazor may be identical with the Egyp- 
tian KEM (or KITEM), which is virtually the same 
in both sound and sense as the former, and of the 
same sense as the latter. [EGypr; Ham] How 
then are we to explain this double naining of the 
country? <A recent discovery throws light upon 
the question. We had already some reason for 
conjecturing that there were Semitic equivalents, 
with the same sense, for some of the Egyptian 
geographical names with which the Shemites were 
well aequainted. M. de Rougé has ascertained that 
Zoan is the famous Shepherd-stronghold Avaris, 


and that the Hebrew name ἢ YL, from ἿΝΣ, “he 
moved tents, went forward,’ is equivalent to the 
Egyptian one ITA-WARK, “ the place of departure” 
(Revue Archéologique, 1861, p. 250). This dis- 
covery, it should be noticed, glves remarkable sig- 
nificance to the passage, “ Now Ilelron was built 
seven. years before Zoan in Egypt’? (Num. xii. 
92). Perhaps a similar case may be found in Kush 
and Phut, both of which occur in Egyptian as well 
as Hebrew. In the Bible, African Cush is Ethiopia 
above Mgypt, and Phut, an African people or land 
connected with Egypt. In the Egyptian inscrip- 
tions, the same Ethiopia is KEESH, and an [thi- 
opian people is called ANU-PET-MERU, ‘the 
Anu of the island of the bow,” probably Meroé, 
where the Nile makes an extraordinary bend in its 
course. We have no Egyptian or Hebrew etymology 
for KEESH, or Cush, unless we may compare 


WAP, which would give the same connection with 


bow that we find in Phut or PIT, for which our 
only derivation is from the Egyptian PIT, “a bow.” 
‘There need be no difficulty in thus supposing that 
Mizraim is merely the name of a country, and that 
liam and Mazor may have been the same person, 
for the very form of Mizraim forbids any but the 
former idea, and the tenth chapter of Genesis is 
obviously not altogether a genealogical list. Kgyp- 
tian etymologies have been sought ὦ in vain for Miz- 


rain : AETOTPO, 


Thes. s. ν. ΥΩ), 1s not an ancient form, and 
the old name, TO-MAR (Bruesch, Geog. Jnschr. 
pl. x. nos. 367-370, p. 74), suggested as the source 
of Mizraim by Dr. Hincks, is too different to be 
accepted as a derivation. 

Mizraim first occurs in the account of the 
Hamites in Gen. x., where we read, « And the sons 
of Ham; Cush, and Mizraim, and Phut, and Ca- 
naan” (ver. G; comp. 1 Chr. i. 8). Here we have 
conjectured that instead of the dual, the original 
text had the gentile noun in the plural (suggesting 


Ew instead of the present a ah = since 


“kingdom ᾿ς (Gesen. 


t seems strange that a dual form should occur in 
the first generaticn after [lam, and since the plural 
of the gentile noun would be consisteut with the 
plural forms of the names of the Mizraite nations 
or tribes afterwards enumerated, as well as with 
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the like singular forms of the names of the Canaan- 
ites, excepting Sidon. [HAm.] 

if the names he in an order of seniority, whether 
as indicating children of ]lam, or older and younger 
branehes, we can form neo theory as to their settle- 
ments from their places; but if the arrangement he 
ceographieal, which is probable from the occurrence 
of the form Mizraim, which in no case can bea 
man’s namie, and the order of some of the Mizraites, 
the placing may afford a clew to the positions of 
the Hamite lands. Cush would stand first as the 
most widely spread of these peoples, extending from 
Babylon to the upper Nile, the territory of Mizrain 
would be the next to the north, embracing Egypt 
and its colonies on the northwest and northeast, 
Phut as dependent on Egypt might follow Mizraim, 
aud Canaan as the northernmost would end the list. 
Egypt, the “land of Ham,’’ may have been the 
primitive seat of these four stocks. In the enumera- 
tion of the Mizraites. though we have tribes ex- 
tending far beyond Egypt, we may suppose that 
they all had their first seat in Mizraim, and spread 
thence, as is distinctly said of the Philistines. Here 
the order seems to be geographical, though the 
same is not so clear of the Canaanites. ‘The list 
of the Mizraites is thus given in Gen. x.: * And 
Mizraim begat Ludim, and Anamim, and Lehabim, 
and Naphtuhim, and Vathrusim, and Casluhim 
(whence came forth the Philistines), and Caph- 
torim ** (13, 14; comp. 1 Chr. i. 11, 12). Here it 
is certain that we have the names of nations or 


i tribes, and it is probable that they are all derived 


from names of countries. We find elsewhere 
Pathros and Caphtor, probably Lud (for the Miz- 
raite Ludim), and perhaps, Lub for the Lubim, 
which are almost certainly the same as the Lehabim. 
There is a difficulty in the Philistines being, ac- 
cording to the present text, traced to the Casluhim, 
whereas in other places they come from the land 
of Caphtor, and are even called Caphtorim. ft 
seems probable that there has been a misplacement, 
and that the parenthetic clause originally followed 
the name of the Caphtorim. Of these names we 
have not yet identified the Anamim and the Caslu- 


‘him; the Lehabim are, as already said, almost cer- 


tainly the same as the Lubim, the RE BD of the 
Egyptian monuments, and the primitive Libyans ; 
the Naphtuhim we put immediately to the west of 
uorthern Keypt; and the Pathrusim and Caphtorim 
in that country, where the Caslubim may also be 
placed. ‘There would therefore he a distinct order 
from west to east, and if the Philistines be trans- 
ferred, this order would be perfectly preserved, 
though perhaps these last would necessarily be 
placed with their immediate parent among the 
tribes. 

Mizraim therefore, like Cush, and perhaps Ham, 
geographically represents a centre whence colonies 
weut forth in the remotest period of post-diluvian 
history. The Philistines were originally settled in 
the land of Mizraim, and there is reason to suppose 
the same of the Lehabim, if they be those Libyans 
who revolted, according to Manetho, from thie 
Keyptians in a very early ace. [Lubm.] The 
list, however, probably arranges them according to 
the settlements they held at a later time, if we may 
judge from the notice of the Philistines’ migration ; 
but the mention of the spread of the Canaanites 
must be considered on the other side. We regard 
the distribution of the Mizraites as showing that 
their colonies were but a part of the great migra- 
tion that gave the Cushites the command of the 
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Indian Ocean, and whieh explains the affinity the | peoples reeeived the name of the Inelosed, the Forti- 


Egyptian monuments show us between the pre- 
Hellenie Cretans and Carians (the latter no doubt 
the Leleges of the Greek writers) and the Vhilis- 
tines. 

The history and ethnoiogy of the Mizraite na- 
tions have been given under the article HAM, so 
that here it is not needful to do more than draw 
attention to some reinarkable partieulars which did 
not fall under our notice in treating of the early 
Iyvyptians. We find from the monuments of 
Levypt that the white nations of western Africa 
were of what we eall the Semitie type, and we 
must therefore be careful not to assume that they 
formed part of the stream of Arab eolonization 
that has for full two thousand years steadily flowed 
into northern Atrica. ‘The seafaring raee that first. 
passed from Egypt to the west, though physically 
like, was mentally different from, the true pastoral 
Arab, and to this day the two elements have kept 
apart, the townspeople of the eoast being unable 
to settle amongst the tribes of the interior, and 
these tribes again being as unable to settle on the 
eoast. 

The affinity of the Egyptians and their neigh- 
bors was long a safeguard of the empire οἵ the 
Vharaohs, and from the latter, whether Cretans, 
Lubim, or people of Phut and Cush, the ehief 
mereenaries of the Egyptian armies were drawn; 
facts which we mainly learn from the Bible, con- 
firmed by the monuments. In the days of the 
Persian dominion Libyan Inaros made a_ brave 
stand for the liberty of Egypt. Probably the tie 
was more one of religion than of common desceut, 
for the Egyptian belief appears to have mainly 
prevailed in Africa as far as it was eivilized, though 
of course ehanged in its details. The Philistines 
had a different religion, and seem to have been 
identified in this matter with the Canaanites, and 
thus they may have lost, as they seem to have done, 
their attachment to their mother eountry. 

In the use of the names Mazor and Mizraim for 
Egypt there can be no donbt that the dual indieates 
the two regions into whieh the eountry has always 
been divided by nature as well as by its inhabitants. 
Under the Greeks and Romans there was indeed 
a third division, the Ileptanomis, which has been 
ealled Middle Egypt, as between Upper and Lower 
Egypt, but we must rather regard it as forming, 
with the Thebais, Upper Egypt.. It has been sup- 
posed that Mazor, as distinct from Mizraim, signi- 
fies Lower Egypt; but this eonjecture cannot be 
maintained. For fuller details on the subjeet of 
this article the reader is referred to Him, EGypr, 
and the artieles on the several Mizraite nations or 
tribes. Me eo dee 

* According to Dr. Geo. bers, of Jena, who 
has made this name the subject of a thorough 
and learned discussion (gypten und die Bicher 
Mose’s), Mizraim was a Semitish term, which origi- 
uated entirely outside of Kgyptian forms of speeeh, 
and was probably suggested by that feature of 
Keypt whieh would most powerfully impress a 
people living to the cast of the Nile. [πὶ striking 
vontrast with the tribes of Northern Arabia whieh 
roved from place to place, following the herbage 
for their flocks, Egypt was an inelosed and seelnded 
country. At an early period the Pharaohs forti- 
fiel themselves ayvainst the incursions of Asiatic 
tibes, and for a long time they were extremely 
jealons even of commerce with foreigners. I lenee 
the most secluded eountry known to the Semitie 


tified —the name Mizraini being derived from 


Wz". Knobel, who gives the same derivation, 
traces the idea of insulation (/inschlessung), to 
the geographieal configuration of the country, as 
shut m within the hills and the desert — the double 
ehain of mountains suggesting the dual form — or 
possibly this may have been intended to mark the 
eontrast between the Nile Valley and the Delta. 
To this, however, it is objeeted by bers, that for 
au long time, perhaps until the invasion of the 
Hyksos, Egypt was known to the Pbeenieians and 
other nations of the East, only through its Delta. 
Indeed Pliny and other classic writers speak of the 
Thebaid as a distinet country, and not as a part 
of Egypt itself. Henee to aeeount for the dual 
form of Mizraim, Ebers falls back upon the double 
line of fortifications that guarded the Isthmus of 
Suez; the oue terminating at llehopolis, the other 
at Klysma, at the head of the gult, near the site 
of the modern Suez. ‘The dual would then signify 
the doubly-fortified. If this hypothesis is not tena- 
ble, then the dual forin may have been derived fron 
the twofold division which appeared very early in 
the political eonstitution of the country, and under 
the consolidated empire was still represented in the 
eolors and synibols of the double-erown. [MGyprt. | 
The fundamental idea of the inelosed eountry 
being retained, the term was adapted to this double 
form. The Hebrews, already familiar with this 
Semitie notion of Egypt, received their first im- 
pressions of the eountry from that doubly-fortitied 
section whieh was their allotted home, and they 
naturally adhered to a descriptive name whiel: is 
not tound in the hieroglyphies, nor explained by 
the Coptie, and whieh probably the old Igyptians 
never employed to designate their native land. In 
Is. xi. 11 and Jer. xliv. 15 the plural Mizraim 
appears to be used for the Delta alone. 
a) eae 


MIZ’ZAH (TNS [fear]: Mo¢é; Alex. Moxe 
[and Vat. Ouo¢e] in 1 Chr.: Jez). Son οἵ 
Renel and grandson of Esau; descended likewise 
through Bashemath from Ishmael. He was one ot 
the “dukes’’ or ehiefs of tribes in the land of 
Edom (Gen. sxxvi. 15. 17+ 1 Chr. 1. 37). ge 
settlements of his deseeudauts are believed by Mr. 
Forster (//ist. Geog. of Arad. ii. 55) to be indi- 
cated in the μεσανίτης κόλπος, or Phrat-.Wisan, 
at the head of the Persian Gulf. 


MNA/SON (Μνάσων) is honorably mentioned 
in Seripture, like Gaius, Lydia, and others, as one 
ot the hosts of the Apostle Paut (Acts xxi. 16). 
One or two questions of some little interest, though 
of no great importanee, are raised by the context. 
It is most likely, in the first plaee, that his resi- 
denee at this time was not Caesarea, but Jerusalem. 
ITe was well known to the Christians of Caesarea, 
and they took St. Panl to his honse at Jerusalem. 
Yo translate the words ἄγοντες map’ @ ξενισθῶμεν, 
as iu the A. V., removes no granimatieal diffieulty, 
and introduees a slight improbability into the uar- 
rative. He was, however, a Cyprian by birth, and 
may have been 2 friend of Barnabas (Acts iv. 36), 
and possibly brought to the knowledye of Chris- 
tianity by him. ‘The Cyprians who are so promi- 
neutly mentioned in Acts xi. 19, 2, may have 
included Mnason. Lt is hardly likely that he could 
have been eonverted during the journey of Vaul 
and Barnabas through Cyprus (Acts xiii. 4-15), 
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otherwise the Apostle would have been personally 
acquainted with him, which does not appear to 
have been the case. And the phrase ἀρχαῖος 
μαθητής points to an earlier period, possibly to the 
day of Pentecost (compare ἐν ἀρχῇ, Acts xi. 15), 
or to direct intercourse with our blessed Lord Him- 
self. [Cyprts.] ah 5. Η. 


MO’AB (DSWD [see below]: Μωάβ; Jose- 
phus, MéaBos: .l/onb), the name of the sou of 
Jot’s eldest daughter, the elder brother of Ben- 
Ammi, the progenitor of the Ammonites (Gen. 
xix. 37); also of the nation descended from him, 
though the name “ Moabites ’’ is in both the origi- 
nal and A. V. more frequently used for them. 

No explanation of the name is given us in the 
original record, and it is not possible to throw an 
interpretation into it unless by some accommoda- 
tion. Various explanatiors have however been pro- 
posed. (α.) The LXX. insert the words λέγουσα. 
ἐκ Tov πατρός μου, ‘saying ‘from my father,’ ”’ 
as if =ND. This is followed by the old inter- 
preters; as Josephus (Ant. i. 11, § 5), Jerome's 
Quest. Hebr. in Genesim, the gloss of the Pseu- 
dojon. Targum; aud in modern times by De Wette 
(Dibel), Tuch (Gen. p. 870), and J. D. Michaelis 
(B. fiir Ungelehrten). (b.) By Hiller (Onom. p. 
414), Simonis (Onom. p. 479), it is derived from 


SN S25, -‘ingressus, 7. ¢. coitus, patris.”” (¢.) 
Rosenmiller (see Schumann, Genesis, p. 802) pro- 


poses to treat WO as equivalent for DY, in ac- 
cordance with the figure employed by Balaam in 
Num. xxiv. 7. This is countenanced by Jerome — 
‘aqua paterna”’ (Comm. in Afic. vi. 8)— and has 
the great authority of Gesenius in its favor ( 7hes. 
Ρ. 775 a); also of Fiirst ({fandwh. p. 707) and 
Bunsen (Bibelwerk). (d.) A derivation, probably 
more correct etymologically than either of the above, 


is that suggested by Maurer from the root ΣΙΝᾺ, 
ae 


~ «to desire ’’’ — “the desirable Jand ᾽" — with refer- 


& 


ence to the extreme fertility of the region occupied 
by Moab. (See also Fiirst, Mandwb. p. 707 ὁ.) 
No hint, however, has yet been discovered in the 
Bible records of such an origin of the name. 

Zoar was the cradle of the race of Lot. The 
situation of this town appears to have been in the 
district east of the Jordan, and to the north or 
northeast of the Dead Sea. [Zoar.] From 
this centre the brother-tribes spread themselves. 
AMMON, whose disposition seems throughout to 
have been more roving and unsettled, went to the 
northeast and took possession of the pastures and 
waste tracts which lay outside the district of the 
mouitains; that which in earlier times seems to 
have been known as Ham, and inhabited by the 
Zuzim or Zamzummim (Gen. xiv. 5; Deut. ii. 20). 
Moar, whose habits were more settled and peace- 
ful, remained nearer their original seat. The rich 
highlands which crown the eastern side of the 
chasm of the Dead Sea, and extend northwards as 
far as the foot of the mountains of Gilead, appear 
at that early date to have borne a name, which in 
its Ilebrew form is presented to us as Shaveh- 
Kiriathaim, and to have been inhabited by a 
branch of the great race of the Rephaim. Like 


a ἢ This is an imadvertenee. The ‘cradle of the 
race of Lot” was in the mvuntain above. Ss. W. 
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the Horim before the descendants of Esau, the 
Avim before the Philistines, or the indigenous 
races of the New World before the settlers from 
the West, this ancient people, the Emim, gradually 
became extinct before the Moabites, who thus ob- 
tained possession of the whole of the rich elevated 
tract referred to— a district forty or fifty miles in 
length by ten or twelve in width, the celebrated 
Belka aud Kerrak of the modern Arabs, the most 
fertile on that side of Jordan, no less eminently 
fitted for pastoral pursuits than the maritime plans 
of Philistia and Sharon, on the west of Palestine, 
are for agriculture. With the highlands they occu- 
pied also the lowlands at their feet, the plain which 
intervenes between the slopes of the mountains and 
the one perennial stream of Palestine, and through 
which they were enabled to gain access at pleasure 
to the fords of the river, and thus to the eountry 
beyond it. Of the valuable district of the high 
lands they were not allowed to retain entire pos- 
session. ‘The warlike Amorites — either forced from 
their original seats on the west, or perhaps lured 
over by the increasing prosperity of the young 
nation — crossed the Jordan and overran the richer 
portion of the territory on the north, driving Moab 
hack to his original position behind the natural 
bulwark of the Arnon. ‘The plain of the Jordan 
Valley, the hot and humid atmosphere of which 
had perhaps no attraction for the Amorite moun- 
taineers, appears to have remained in the power 
of Moab. When Israel reached the boundary of 
the country, this contest had only very recently 
occurred. Sihon, the Amorite king under whose 
conimand Heshbon had been taken, was still reign- 
ing there — the ballads commemorating the event 
were still fresh in the popular mouth (Num. xxi. 
27-30).5 

Of these events, which extended over a period, 
according to the received Bible chronology, of not 
less than 500 years, from the destruction of Sodom 
to the arrival of Israel on the horders of the Prom- 
ised Land, we obtain the above outline only from 
the fragments of ancient documents. which are 
found embedded in the records of Numbers and 
Deuteronomy (Num. xxi. 26-30; Deut. it. 10, 11). 

The position into which the Moabites were driven 
by the incursion of the Amorites was a very cir- 
cumscribed one, in extent not so much as half that 
which they had lost. Bunt on the other hand its 
position was much more secure, and it was well 
suited for the occupation of a people whose disposi- 
tion was not so warlike as that of their neighbors. 
It occupied the southern half of the high table- 
lands which rise above the eastern side of the Dead 
Sea. On every side it was strongly fortified by 
vature. On the north was the tremendous chasm 
of the Arnon. On the west it was limited by the 
precipices, or more accurately the cliffs, which 
descend almost perpendicularly to the shore of the 
lake, and are intersected only by one or two steep 
and narrow passes. Lastly, on the south and east, 
it was protected by a half circle of hills which 
open only to allow the passage of a branch of the 
Arnon and another of the torrents which descend 
to the Dead Sea. 

It will be seen from the foregoing description 
that the territory occupied by Moab at the period 


b For an examination of this remarkable passage, 
in some respects without a parzllel in the Old Testa- 
ment, see NUMBERS. 
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of its greatest extent, before the invasion of the 
Amorites, divided itself naturally into three distinct 
and independent portions. Lach of these portions 
appears to have had its name by which it is almost 
invariably designated. (1.) The enclosed corner “@ 
or canton south of the Arnon was the * field of 
Moab” (huth i. 1, 2, 6, &.). (2.) The more 
open rolling country north of the Arnon, opposite 
Jericho, and up to the hills of Gilead, was the 
‘sland of Moab’? (Deut. i. 5, xxxii. 49, &e.). (9.) 
The sunk district in the tropical depths of the 
Jordan Valley, taking its name from that of the 
great valley itself — the Arabah — was the Arboth- 
Moab, the dry regions —in the A. Y. very incor- 
rectly rendered the “plains of Moab’? (Num. xxii. 
1, Wc. ). 

Outside of the hills, which inclosed the *‘ field 
of Moab,”? or Moab proper, on the southeast, and 
which are at present called the Jebel Uru-Karaiyeh 
and Jebel el- Tarfuyeh, lay the vast pasture grounds 
of the waste uncultivated country or ‘ Midbar,”’ 
which is described as * facing Moab’ on the east 
(Num. xxi. 11). Through this latter district 
Israel appears to have approached the Promised 
Land. Some communication had evidently taken 
place, though of what nature it is impossible clearly 
to ascertain. For while in Deut. ii. 28, 29, the 
attitude of the Moabites is mentioned as friendly, 
this seems to be contradicted by the statement of 
xxiii. 4, while in Judg. xi. 17, again, Israel is said 
to have sent from Kadesh asking permission to 
pass through Moab, a permission which, like Edom, 
Moab refused. At any rate the attitude per- 
petuated by the provision of Deut. xxiii. 3—a 
provision maintained in full force by the latest of 
the Old Testament reformers (Neh. xiii. 1, 2, 23) 
— is one of hostility. 

But whatever the communication may have 
been, the result was that Israel did not traverse 
Moab, but turning to the right passed outside the 
mountains through the ‘ wilderness,” by the east 
side of the territory above described (Deut. ii. 8; 
Judg. xi. 18), and finally took up their position in 
the country north of the Arnon, from which Moab 
had so lately been ejected. Here the headquarters 
of the nation remained for a considerable time while 
the conquest of Bashan was being effected. It was 
during this period that the visit of Balaam took 
place. The whole of the country east of the Jor- 
dan, with the exception of the oue little corner 
occupied by Moab, was in possession of the invaders. 
and although at the period in question the main 
body had descended from the upper level to the 
plains of Shittim, the Arboth-Moab, in the Jordan 
Valley, yet a great number must have remained on 
the upper level, and the towns up to the very edge 
of the ravine of the Arnon were still occupied by 
their settlements (Num. xxi. 24; Judg. xi. 26). 
Τὺ was ἃ situation full of alarm for a nation which 
had already suffered so severely. In his extremity 
the Moabite king, Balak — whose father Zippor was 
doubtless the chieftain who had lost. his life in the 
encounter with Sihon (Num. xxi. 26) — appealed 
to the Midianites for aid (Num. xxii. 2-4). Witha 


@ The word “JSD (A. V. “corners ”’) is twice used 
with respect to Moab (Num. xxiv. 17; Jer. xlviii. 45). 
No one appears yet to have discovered its: force in this 
relation. It can hardly have any connection with the 
shape of the territory as noticed in the text. 


4 Midian was eminently a pastoral people. See the 
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metaphor highly appropriate both to his mouth and 
to the ear of the pastoral tribe he was addressing,® 
he exclaims that ‘this people will lick up all round 
about us as the ox licketh up the grass of the 
field.”” What relation existed between Moab and 
Midian we do not know, but there are various indi- 
cations that it was a closer one than would arise 
merely from their common descent from Terah. 
The tradition of the Jews ¢ is, that up to this time 
the two had been one nation, with kings taken 
aiternately from each, and that Balak was a Midian- 
ite. This, however, is in contradiction to the state- 
ments of Genesis as to the origin of each people. 
The whole story of Balaam’s visit and of the sub- 
sequent events, both in the original narrative of 
Numbers and in the remarkable statement of 
Jephthah — whose words as addressed to Ammon- 
ites must be accepted as literally accurate — bears 
out the inference already drawn froin the earlier 
history as to the pacific character of Moab. 

The account of the whole of these transactions 
in tle Book of Numbers, familiar as we are with 
its phrases, perhaps hardly conveys an adequate 
idea of the extremity in which Balak found himself 
in his unexpected encouuter with the new nation 
and their mighty Divinity. We may realize it ° 
better (and certainly with gratitude for the oppor- 
tunity), if we consider what that last dreadful agony 
was in which a successor of Balak was placed, when, 
all hope of escape for himself and his people being 
cut off, the unhappy Mesha immolated his own son 
on the wall of Iir-haraseth, — and then remember 
that Balak in his distress actually proposed the 
same awful sacrifice — * his first-born for his trans- 
gression, the fruit of his body for the sin of his 
soul”? (Mie. vi. 7), a sacrifice from which he was 
restrained only by the wise, the almost Christian ὦ 
counsels, of Balaam. This catastrophe will be 
noticed in its proper place. 

The connection of Moab with Midian, and the 
comparatively inoffeisive character of the former, 
are shown in the narrative of the events which fol- 
lowed the departure of Balaam. The women of 
Moab are indeed said (Num. xxv. 1) to have com- 
menced the idolatrous fornication which proved so 
destructive to Israel, but it is plain that their share 
in it was insignificant compared with that of Midian. 
It was a Midianitish woman whose shameless act 
brought down the plague on the camp, the Midian- 
itish women were especially devoted to destruction 
by Moses (xxv. 16-18, xxxi. 16), and it was upon 
Midian that the vengeance was taken. Except in 
the passage already mentioned, Moab is not once 
uamed in the whole transaction. 

The latest date at which the two names appear 
in conjunction, is found in the notice of the defeat 
of Midian “in the field of Moab”? by the Edomite 
king Hadad-ben-Bedad, which occurred five genera- 
tions before the establishment of the monarchy of 
Israel (Gen. xxxvi. 35; 1 Chr. i. 46). By the 
Jewish interpreters — e. g. Solomon Jarchi in his 
commentary on the passage —this is treated as 
implying not alliance, but war, between Moab and 
Midian (comp. 1 Chr. iy. 22). 


account of the spoil taken from them (Num. xxxi. 
32-47). For the pastoral wealth of Moab, even at this 
early period, see the expressions in Mie. vi. 6, 7. 

ς See Targum Pseudojonathan on Num. xxii. 4. 

d Balaam’s words (Mic. vi. 8) are nearly identical 
with those quoted by our Lord Himself (Matt. ix. 18 
and xii. 7). 
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It is remarkable that Moses should have taken 
his view of the Promised Land froin a Moabite 
sanctuary, and becn buried in the land of Moab. 
It is singular too that his resting-place is marked 
in the Hebrew Records only by its proximity to 
the sanctuary of that deity to whom in his lifetime 
he had been such an enemy. He lies in a ravine 
in the land of Moab, facing Beth-Veor, 7. e. the 
abode of Baal-Peor (Deut. xxxiv. 6). 

After the conquest of Canaan the relations οἵ 
Moab with Israel were of a mixed character. With 
the tribe of Benjamin, whose possessions at their 
eastern end were separated from those of Moab only 
hy the Jordan, they had at least one severe strugele, 
in union with their kindred the Ammonites, and 
also, for this time only, the wild Amalekites from 
the south (Judg. iii. 12-30). The Moabite king, 
Eglon, actually ruled and received tribute in Jericho 
for eighteen years, but at the end of that time he 
was killed by the Benjamite hero Ehud, and the 
return of the Moabites being intercepted at the 
fords, a large number were slaughtered, and a stop 
put to such incursions on their part for the future.¢ 
A trace of this invasion is visible in the name of 
Chephar-ha-Ammonai, the ‘hamlet of the Am- 
monites,’’ one of the Benjamite towns; and another 
is possibly preserved even to the present day in the 
name of iMukhmas, the modern representative of 
Michinash, which is by some scholars believed to 
have received its name from Chemosh the Moabite 
deity. 

The feud continued with true oriental pertinacity 
to the time of Saul. Of his slaughter of the Am- 
monites we have full details in 1 Sam. xi., and 
amongst his other conquests Moab is especially 
mentioned (1 Sam. xiy. 47). There is not, how- 
ever, as we should expect, any record of it during 
Tshbosheth’s residence at Mahanaim on the east of 
Jordan. 

But while such were their relations to the tribe 
of Benjamin, the story of Ruth, on the other hand, 
testifies to the existence of a friendly intercourse 
between Moab and Bethlehem, one of the towns of 
Judah. The Jewish? tradition aseribes the death 
of Mahlon and Chilion to punishment for having 
broken the commandment of Deut. xxiii. 8, but no 
trace of any feeling of the kind is visible in the 
300k of Ruth itself — which not only seems to 
imply a considerable intercourse between the two 
nations, but also a complete ignorance or disregard 
of the precept in question, which was broken in the 
most flagrant manner when Ituth became the wife 
of Boaz. By his descent from Ruth, David may 
be said to have had Moabite blood in his veins. 
The relationship was sufficient, especially when com- 
bined with the blood feud between Moab and en- 
jamin, already alluded to, to warrant his visiting 
the land of his ancestress, and committing his 
parents to the protection of the king of Moab, when 
hard pressed by Saul (1 Sam. xxii. 3,4). But here 
all friendly relation stops for ever. The next time 
the name is mentioned is in the account of David's 
war, at least twenty years after the last-mentioned | 
Sredtece oan. Vili. 2; 1 Chr. xviii. 2). 

The abrupt manner in which this war is intro- 


a The accuunt of Shaharaim, a man of Benjamin, 
who “begat children in the field of Moab,’ in 1 Chr. 
viii. 8, seems, from the mentiou of Ehud (ver. 6), to 
belong to this time; but the whole passage is very 
obscure. 

ὃ See Targum Jonathan on Ruth i. 4. The marriage 
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duced into the history is no less remarkable thar 
the brief and passing terms in which its horrors 
are recorded. The account occupies but a few 
words in either Samuel or Chronicles, and yet it 
must have been for the time little short of a virtual 
extirpation of the nation. Two thirds of the people 
were put to death, and the remainder became bond- 
men, and were subjected to a regular tribute. An 
incident of this war is probably recorded in 2 Sam. 
xxili. 20, and 1 Chr. xi. 22. The spoils taken from 
the Moabite cities and sanctuaries went to swell 
the treasures acquired from the enemies of Jehovah, 
which David was amassing for the future Temple 
(2 Sam. vili. 11, 12; 1 Chr. xvii 1} eee 
first time that the prophecy of Balaam had been 
fulfilled, — « Out of Jacob shall come he that shall 
have dominion, and shall destroy him that re- 
maineth of Ar,’ that is of Moab. 

So signal a vengeance can only have been occa- 
sioned by some act of perfidy or insult, like that 
which brought down a similar treatment on the 
Ammonites (2 Sam. x.). But as to any such act 
the narrative is absolutely silent. It has been con- 
jectured that the king of Moab betrayed the trust 
which David reposed in him, and either himself 
killed Jesse and his wife, or surrendered them to 
Saul. But this, though not improbable, is nothing 
more than conjecture. 

It must have bec a considerable time before 
Moab recovered from so severe a blow. Of this we 
have evidence in the fact of their not being men- 


tioned in the account of the campaign in which the 


Ammonites were subdued, when it is not probable 
they would have relrained from assisting their rela- 
tives had they been in a condition to do so. 
Throughout the reign of Solomon, they no doubt 
shared in the universal peace which surrounded 
Israel; and the only mention of the name occurs 
in the statement that there were Moabites amongst 
the foreign women in the royal harem, and, as a 
natural consequence, that the Moabite worship was 
tolerated, or perhaps encouraged (1 K. xi. 1, 7, 33). 
The high place for Chemosh, “the abomination of 
Moab,’ was consecrated ‘‘on the mount facing 
Jerusalem,”’ where it remained till its ‘+ defilement ”’ 
by Josiah (2 K. xxiii. 13), nearly four centuries 
afterwards. 

At the disruption of the kingdom, Moab seems 
to have fallen to the northern realm, probably for 
the same reason that has been already remarked in 
the case of Kglon and Khud—that the fords of 
Jordan lay within the territory of Benjamin, who 
for some time after the separation clung to its 
ancient ally the house of Ephraim. Lut be this as 
it may, at the death of Ahab, eighty vears later, 
we find Moab paying him the enormous tribute, 
apparently annual, of 100,000 rams, and the same 
number of wethers with their fleeces; an amount 
which testifies at o1ce to the severity of the terms 
imposed by Israel, and to the remarkable vigor of 
character, and wealth of natura] resources, which 
could enable a little country, not so large as ‘the 
county of Iluntingdon, to raisé year by ycar this 
enormous impost, and at the same time support its 
own people in prosperity and affluence.¢ It is not 


of Boaz with the stranger is vindicated by making 
Ruth a proselyte in desire, if not by actual) initiation. 

e This affluence is shown by the treasures which 
they left on the field of Berachah (2 Chr. xx. 25), no 
less than by the general condition of the country, 
indicated in the narrative of Joram’s invasion ; and in 
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purprising that the Moabites should have seized the 
moment of Ahab’s death to throw off so burden- 
some a yoke; but it is surprising, that, notwith- 
standing such a drain on their resources, they were 
ready to incur the risk and expense of a war with 
a state in every respect far their superior. Their 
first step, after asserting their independence, was 
to attaek the kingdom of Judah in eompany with 
their kindred the Ammonites, and, as seems prol- 
able, the Mehunim, a roving semi-Edomite people 
from the mountains in the southeast of Palestine 
(2 Chr. xx.). The army was a huve heterogeneous 
horde of ill-assorted elements. ‘The route ehosen 
for the invasion was round the southern end of the 
Dead Sea, thence along the beach, and by the pass 
of En-gedi to the level of the upper country. But 


the expedition contained within itself the elements | 
Letore they reached the | 


of its own destruction. 
enemy dissensions arose between the heathen stran- 
gers and the children of Lot; distrust followed, 
aud finally panic; and when the army of Jehosh- 
aphat came in sight of them they found that they 
had nothing to do but to wateh the extermination 
of one half the huge host by the other half, and to 
seize the prodigious booty which was left on the 
field. 

Disastrous as was this proceeding, that which 
followed it was even still] more so. As a natura 
consequence of the late events, Israel, Judah, and 
Kdom united in an attaek on Moab. For reasons 
whieh are not stated, but one of which we may 
reasonably conjecture was to avoid the passage of 
the savage Edomites through Judah, the three con- 


federate armies approached not as usual by the 


north, but round the southern end of the Dead Sea, 
through the parched valleys of upper Edom. As 
the host came near, the king of Moab, doubtless 
the same Mesha mo threw off the yoke of Ahab, 
asseinbled the whole of his people, from the youngest 
who were of age to bear the sword-girdle,@ on the 
boundary of his territory, probably on the outer 
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The ery ‘Moab to the spoil!” was raised, 
Down the slopes they rushed in headlong disorder, 
hut not, as they expected, to empty tents; they 
found an eneniy ready prepared to reap the result 
of lis ingenious stratagem.¢ Then occurred one 
of those scenes of carnage which ean happen but 
onee or twiee in the existence of a nation. ‘The 
Moabites Hed baek in confusion, followed and cut 
down at every step by their enemies. ar inwards 
did the pursuit reach, among the cities and farms 
aud orchards of that rich distriet: nor when the 
slaughter was over was the horrid work of destrue- 
tion done. ‘The towns both fortified and unfortified 
were deniolished, and the stones strewed over the 
Che We tilled fields. The fountains of water, the 
life ¢ of an eastern land, were choked, and all ‘ae 
her of any size or goodness felled. Nowhere else do 
we hear of such sweeping desolation; the very 
besom of destruetion passed over the land. At 
last the strugyle collected itself at Kin-HARESETH, 
apparently a newly construeted fortress, which, if 
the modern Αι ἐν αὐ — and there is every probability 
that they are identieal — may well have resisted ali 
the efforts of the allied kings in its native impreg- 
nability. ere Mesha took refuge with his family 
and with the remnants of his army. The heights 


‘around, by whieh the town is entirely commanded, 


were covered with slingers, who, armed partly with 
the ancient weapon of David and of the Benjamites, 
partly perhaps with the newly-invented ma- 
chines shortly to be famous in Jerusalem (2 Chr. 
xxvi. 15), discharged their volleys of stones on the 
town. At length the annoyanee could be borne no 
longer. Then Mesha, collecting round him a for- 
lorn hope of 700 of his best warriors, made a des- 
perate sally, with the intention of cutting his way 
through to his special toe the king of αὶ ‘dom. But 
the enemy were too strong for hae and he was driven 
back. And then came a fitting erown to a tragedy 
already so terrible. An awful spectaele amazed 
and horrified the besiegers. The king and his 


slopes of the line of hills auicli eneircles the lower | eldest son. the heir to the throne, mounted the wall, 
portion of Moab, overlooking the waste which ex- and, in the sight of the thousands who covered ite 


tended below them towards the east.? 
remained all night on the watch. With the ap- 
proach of morning the sun rose suddenly above the 
horizon of the rolling plain, and as his level beams 
burst through the night-mists they revealed no 
masses of the enemy, but shone with a blood-red 
glare on a multitude of pools in the bed of the 
wady at their feet. They did not know that these 
pools had been sunk during the night by the order 
of a mighty Prophet who was with the host of 
Israel, and that they had been filled by the sudden 
flow of water rushing from the distant highlands 
of Edom. ‘Tothem the conclusion was inevitable. 
The army had, like their own on the late oeeasion, 
fallen out in the night; these red pools were the 
blood of the slain; those who were not killed had 
fled, and nothing stood between them and_ the 
pillage of the camp. 


the passages of Isaiah and Jeremiah which are cited 
further on in this article. 

α 2K. iii. 21. This passage exhibits one of the 
most singular variations of the LXX. The IIcbrew 
text is literally, “and all gathered themselves together 1 
that were girt with a girdle and upward.” This the 
UXX. originally rendered ἀνεβόησαν ἐκ mavros περιεζ- 
ὠσμένοι ζώνην καὶ ἐπάνω" Which the Alexandrine Codex 
still retains; but in the Vatican MS. the last words 
have actually been corrupted into καὶ εἶπον, wo: — “and 
they said, Oh!” 


Ilere they | sides of that vast amphitheatre, the father killed 


and burnt his child as a propitiatory sacrifice to the 
eruel gods of his country. It was the same dread- 
ful act to which, as we have seen, Balak had been 
so nearly tempted in his extremity.¢ But the dan- 
ger, though perhaps not really greater than his, 
Was more imminent; and Mesha had no one like 
Balaam at hand, to counsel patience and submis- 
sion to a mightier Power than Chemosh or Baal- 
Peor. 

Flitherto, though able and ready to fight when 
necessary, the Moabites do not appear to have been 
a fighting people; perhaps, as suggested elsewhere, 
the Ammonites were the warriors of the nation of 
Lot. But this disaster seems to have altered their 
disposition, at any rate for a time. Shortly’ after 
these eveuts we hear of “ bands ’’ — that is pillaging 
marauding parties/—of the Moabites making 

b Compare Num. 
oe 

σ The lesson was not lost on king Joram, who proved 
eae more cautious on a similar occasion (2 Κα. vii 
12, 13). 

εἰ Prius erat luxuria propter irriguos agros (Jerome, 
on Is. xv. 9). 

¢ Jerome alone of all the commentators seems to 
have noticed this. See his Comm. in Mich. vi. 


Sf NVTVTA. The word “ bands,’’ by which this is 


xxi. 11 — “ towards the sun- 
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their incursions into Israel in the spring, as if to 
spoil the early corn before it was fit to cut (2 kK. 
xiii. 20). With Edom there must have been many 
a contest. One of these, marked by savage ven- 
geance— recalling in some degree the tragedy of 
Kir-haraseth — is alluded to by Amos (ii. 1), where 
a king of Edom seems to have been killed and burnt 
by Moab. This may have been one of the incidents 
of the battle of Kir-haraseth itsclf, occurring per- 
haps after the Edomites had parted from Israel, and 
were overtaken on their road home by the furious 
king of Moab (Gesenius, Jesaia, i. 504); or accord- 
ing to the Jewish tradition (Jerome, on Amos il. 
1), it was a vengeance still more savage because 
more protracted, and lasting even beyond the death 
of the king, whose remains were torn from his 
tomb and thus consumed : Non dico crudelitatem 
sed rabiem; ut incenderent ossa regis Idume, 
et non paterentur mortem esse omnium extremuin 
malorum (/é. ver. 4). 

In the «« Burden of Moab” pronounced by Isaiah 
(chaps. xv., xvi.), we possess a document full of in- 
teresting details as to the condition of the nation, 
at the time of the death of Ahaz king of Judah, 
B. C.726. More than a century and a half had 
elapsed since the great calamity to which we have 
just referred. In that interval, Moab has vegained 
all, and more than all of his former prosperity, and 
has hesides extended himself over the district which 
he originally occupied in the youth of the nation, 
and which was left vacant when the removal of 
Reuben to Assyria, which had been begun by Pul 
in 770, was completed by Tiglath-pileser about the 
year 740 (1 Chr. v. 25, 26). 

This passage of Isaiah cannot be considered apart 
from that of Jeremiah, ch. xlviii. The latter was 
pronounced more than a century later, about the 
year 600, ten or twelve years before the invasion 
of Nebuchadnezzar, by which Jerusalem was de- 
stroyed. In many respects it is identical with 
that of Isaiah, and both are believed by the best 
modern scholars, on account of the archaisms and 
other peculiarities of language which they contain, 


commonly rendcred with A. V. has uot now the force 


of the original term. “TT is derived from ΤΊΣ, 


to rush together and fiercely, and signifies a troop of 
irregular marauders, as opposed to the regular soldiers 
ofanarmy. Itis employed to denote (1.) the bands of 
the Amalekites and other Bedouin tribes round Pales- 
tine :as 1 Sam. xxx. 8, 15, 23 (A. V. * troop” and “com- 
pany ”): 2K. vi. 28, xiii. 20, 21, xxiv. 2; 1 Chr. xii. 
21; 2Chr. xxii. 1(A. V. band”). It is in this connec- 
tion that it occurs in the elaborate play on the name 
of Gad, contained in Gen. xlix. 19 [see vol. i. p. 848 ὁ], 
ἃ passage strikingly corroborated by 1 Chr. xii. 18, 
where the Gadites who resorted to David in his difficul- 
ties — swift as roes on the mountains, with faces like 
the faces of lions — were formed by him into a‘ band.” 
In 1 K. xi. 24 it denotes the roving troop collected by 
Rezon from the remnants of the army of Zobah, who 
took the city of Damascus by surprise, and by their 
forays molested — literally “ played the Satan to” — 
Solomon (ver. 25). How formidable these bands were, 
may be gathered from 2 Sam. xxii. 80, where ina 
momeut of mest solemn exultation David speaks of’ 
breaking through one of them as among the niost 
memorable exploits of his life. 

(2.) The word is used in the general sense of hired 
soldiers — mereenaries ; as of 
Ephraimites hired by Amaziah in 2 Chr. xxv. 9,10,13; 
where the point is missed in the A. V. by the use of 
the word “army.” No Bedouins could have shown a 
keener appetite for plunder than did these Israelites 


the host of 100,000 | 
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to be adopted from a common source — the work 
of some much more ancient prophet. 

Tsaiah ends his denunciation by a prediction —~ 
in his own words — that within three years Moab 
should be greatly reduced. This was probably 
with a view to Shalmaneser who destroyed Samaria, 
and 10 doubt overran the other side of the Jordan ὁ 
in 725, and again in 723 (2 K. xvii. 3, xviii. 9). 
The only event of which we have a record to which 
it would seem possible that the passage, as orig- 
inally uttered by the older prophet, applied, is the 
invasion of Pul, who about the year 770 appears to 
have commenced the deportation of Reuben (1 Chr. 
v. 26), and who very probably at the same time 
molested Moal.¢ ‘The ditticulty of so many of the 
towns of Htenhben being mentioned. as at that early 
date already in the possession of Moab, may perhaps 
be explained by remembering that the idolatry of the 
neighboring nations — and therefore of Moab —had 
been adopted by the trans-Jordanic tribes for some 
time previously to the final deportation by Tiglath- 
pileser (see 1 Chr. v. 25), and that many of the 
sanctuaries were probably even at the date of the 
original delivery of the denunciation in the hands 
of the priests of Chemosh and Milcom. If, as 
Ewald (Gesch. iit. 588) with much probability 
infers, the Moabites, no less than the Ammonites, 
were under the protection of the powerful Uzziah ὦ 
(2 Chr. xxvi. 8), then the obscure expressions of the 
ancient seer as given in Is. xvi. 1-6, referring to a 
tribute of lambs (comp. 2 K. ili. 4) sent from the 
wild pasture-grounds south of Moab to Zion, and 


| to protection and relief from oppression aftorded by 
| the throne © of David to the fugitives and outcasts 
| of Moab — acquire an intelligible sense. 


On the other hand, the calamities which Jeremiah 
describes may have been inflicted in any one of 
the numerous visitations from the Assyrian army, 
under which these unhappy countries suffered at 
the period of his prophecy in rapid succession. 

But the uncertainty of the exact dates referred to 
in these several denunciations does not in the least 
affect the interest or the value of the allusions they 


(ver. 18). In this sense it is probably used in 2 Chr. 
xxvi. 11 for the irregular troops kept by Uzziah for 
purposes of plunder, and who are distinguished from 
his “army 7) (ver. 13) maintained for regular engage- 
ments. 

(8.) In 2 Sam. iii. 22 (* troop ") and 2 K. v. 2 (* by 
companies 3} it refers to marauding raids for the pur- 
pose of plunder. 

« See Ewald (Propheten, 229-31). He seems to be- 
lieve that Jeremiah has preserved the old prophecy 
more nearly in its original coudition than Isaiah. 

b Amos. B. 6. cir. 780, prophesied that a nation 
should afflict Israel from the entering in of HMamath 
unto the ‘ torreut of the desert 5) (probably one of the 
wadies on the 8. E. extremity of the Dead Sea) ; that is, 
the whole of the country east of Jordan. 

¢ Kuobel refers the original of Is. xv.. xvi. to the 
time of Jercboam 11... a great conqueror beyond Jor- 
dan. 


d Ve died 758, ¢. e. 12 years after the invasion of 
Pul. 


e The word used iu this passage for the palace of 
David in Zion, namely * tent 57 (A. Y. “ tabernacle ”’), is 
remarkable as an instance of the persistence with which 
the memory of the original military foundation of 
Jerusalem by the warrior-king was preserved by the 
Prophets. Thus, in Ps. Ixxvi. 2 and Lam. ii. 6 it is 
the * booth or bivouacking-hut of Jehovah ;”’ and in 
Is. xxix. 1 the city where David “ pitched,” or *en- 
camped ”’ (not * dwelt,” asin A. V.). 
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contain to the condition of Moab. They bear the 
evident stamp of portraiture by artists whe knew 
their subject thoroughly. The nation appears in 
them as high-spirited,“ wealthy, populous, and 
even to a certain extent civilized, enjoying a wide 
reputation and popularity. With a metaphor which 
well expresses at once the pastoral wealth of the 
country and its commanding, almost regal, position, 
but which cannot be conveyed in a translation, Moab 
is depicted as the strong sceptre,® the beautiful 
staff,¢ whose fracture will be bewailed by all about 
him, and by all who know him. In his cities we dis- 
cern a “great multitude’? of pcople living in 
‘‘olory,” and in the enjoyment of yvreat ‘“ treasure,” 
crowding the public squares, the housetops,.and the 
ascents and descents of the numerous high places and 
sanctuartes where the ‘ priestsand princes” of 
Chemosh or Baal-Peor minister to the anxious devo- 
tees.. Outside the towns lie the «ὁ plentiful fields,” 
luxuriant as the renowned Carmel ¢ — the vineyards, 
and gardens of ‘summer fruits’; — the harvest is 
being reaped, and the “ hay stored in its abundance,” 
the vineyards and the presses are crowded with 
peasants, gathering and treading the grapes, 
the land resounds with the clamor ὁ of the vin- 
tagers. These characteristics contrast very favorably 
with any traits recorded of Ammon, Edom, Midian, 
Amalek, the Philistines, or the Canaanite tribes. 
And since the descriptions we are considering are 
adopted by certainly two, and probably three proph- 
ets — Jeremiah, Isaiah, and the older seer — ex- 
tending over a period of nearly 200 years, we may 
safely conclude that they are not merely temporary 
circumstances, but were the enduring characteris- 
tics of the people. In this case there can be no 
doubt that amongst the pastoral people of Syria, 
Moab stood next to Israel in all matters of material 
wealth and civilization. 

It is very interesting to remark the feeling which 
actuates the prophets in these denunciations of 
a people who, though the enemies of Jehovah, were 
the blood-relations of Israel. Half the allusions of 
Isaiah and Jeremiah in the passages referred to, 
must forever remain obscure. We shall never 
know who the ‘ lords of the heathen’ were who, in 
that terrible # night, laid waste and brought to 
silence the presperous Ar-moab and Kir-moab. Or 
the occasion of that flight over the Arnon, when the 
Moabite women were huddled together at the ford, 
like a flock of young birds, pressing to cross to the 
safe side of the stream,— when the dwellers in 
Aroer stood by the side of the high road which 
passed their town, and eagerly questioning the 
fugitives as they hurried up, “ What is done? ’? — 


a Is. xvi. 6; Jer. xlviii. 29. The word Gain (7583), 
like our own word “ pride,” is suseeptible of a good : as 
well as a bad sense. It is the term used for the 
“majesty ) and “ exeelleney 5 of Jehovah (Is. ii. 10, 
&e., Ex. xv. 7), and is frequently in the A. V. ren- 
dered by * pomp.” 


5 ΓΘ ; the “rod "5 of Moses, and of Aaron, and 
of the heads of the tribes (Num. xvii. 2, &e.). The 
term also meaus a “tribe.” No English word ex- 
presses al] these meanings. 


ὃ Sp ; the word used for the * rods ” of Jacob's 
stratagem ; also for the ‘ staves ” in the pastoral para- 
ble of Zeehariah (xi. T~14). 

@ Carmel is the word rendered * plentiful field "᾽ in 
Is. xvi. 10 and Jer. xlviii. 33. 

¢ What the din of a vintage in Palestine was may 
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received but one answer from all alike — “ Allis 
lost! Moab is confounded and broken down ! "ἢ 

Many expressions, also, such as the “ weeping of 
Jazer,” the “heifer of three years old,’ the 
‘shadow of Heshbon,” the “lions,” must remain 
obscure. But nothing can ebscure or render obso- 
lete the toneg of tenderness and affection which 
makes itself felt in a hundred expressions through- 
out these precious decuments. Ardently as the 
Prophet longs for the destruction of the enemy of 
his country and of Jehovah, and earnestly as he 
curses the man ‘that doeth the work of Jehovah 
deceitfully, that keepeth back his swerd from 
blood,’ yet he is constrained to bemean and lament 
such dreadful calamities to a people so near him 
both in blood and locality. His heart mourns — 
it sounds like pipes — for the men of Kir-heres; his 
heart cries out, it sounds like a harp for Moab. 

Isaiah recurs to the subject in another passage 
of extraordinary force, and of fiercer character 
than before, namely, xxv. 10-12. Here the ex- 
termination, the utter annihilation, of Moab, is 
conteniplated by the Prophet with triumph, as one 
of the first results of the reéstablishment of Jeho- 
yah on Mount Zion: “In this mountain shall the 
hand of Jehovah rest, and Moab shall be trodden 
down under Him, even as straw — the straw of his 
own threshing-floors at Madmenah — is trodden 
down for the dunghill. And He shall spread forth 
his hands in the midst of them — namely, of the 
Moabites — as one that swimmeth spreadeth forth 
his hands to swim, buffet following buffet, right 
and left, with terrible rapidity, as the strong swim- 
mer urges his way forward: and IIe shall bring 
down their pride tegether with the spoils of their 
hands. And the fortress of Misgab “— thy walls 
shall He bring down, lay lew, and bring te the 
ground, to the dust.”’ 

If, according te the custom of interpreters, this 
and the preceding chapter (xxiv.) are understood 
as referring to the destruction of Babylon, then 
this sudden burst of indignation towards Moab is 
extremely puzzling. But, if the passage is exam- 
ined with that view, it will perhaps be feund to 
contain some expressions which suggest the possi- 
bility of Moab having been at least within the 
ken of the Prophet, even though not in the fore- 
ground of his vision, during a great part of the 
passage. The Hebrew words rendered ‘ city” in 
xxv. 2—two entirely distinct terms —are posi- 
tively, with a slight variation, the names of the 
two chief Moabite. strongholds, the same which are 
mentioned in xv. 1, and one of which? is in the 
Pentateuch a synonym for the entire nation of 


be inferred from Jer. xxv. 30: τ Jehovah shall roar 
from on high. . . . He shall mightily roar. . . . He 
shall give a shout as those that tread the grapes.” 

FS La noche triste. 

9 It is thus charaeterized by Ewald (Propheten, 
230). ‘ Kine so ganz von Trauer und Mitleid hingeris- 
sene, von Weichheit zerfliessende, mehr elegisch als 
prophetisch gestimmte Empfindung steht unter den 
iiltern Propheten einzig da; sogar bei ELosea ist nichts 
ganz aehniiches.” 

h In the A. V. rendered * the high fort.” But there 
is good reason to take it as the name of a place (Jer. 
xlviii. 1). [Mise@as.] 


ἡ Gesenius believes Ar, ἽΝ, to be a Moabite form 


of Ir, ν one of the two words spoken of above. 


Num. Xxiv. 19 aequires a new force, if the word ren- 
dered “city” is interpreted as Ar, that is Moab. 80 
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Moab. In this light, verse 2 may be read as 
follows: ‘For thou hast made of Ar a heap; of 
Kir the defenced a ruin; a palace“ of strangers no 
longer is Ar, it shall never be rebuilt.’’ The same 
words are found in verses 10 and 12 of the pre- 
ceding chapter, in company with hutsoth (A. V. 
‘streets ’?) which we know from Num. xxii. 29 to 
have been the name of a Moabite town. [in- 
JATH-HUZOTH.] A distinct echo of them is again 
heard in xxv. 3, 4; and finally in xxvi. 1, 5, there 
stems to be yet another reference to the same two 
towns, acquiring new force from the denunciation 
which closes the preceding chapter: ‘“ Moab shall 
he brought down, the fortress and the walls of Mis- 
gab shall be laid low; but in the land of Judah 
this song shall be sung, ‘Our Ar, owr city, is strong 
..... Trust-in the Lord Jehovah who bringeth 
down those that dwell on high: the lofty Kir He 
layeth it low,’”’ etc. 

It is perhaps an additional corroboration to this 
view to notice that the remarkable expressions in 
xxiv. 17, “ Fear, and the pit, and the snare,”’ etc., 
actually occur in Jeremiah (xlviii. 43), in his de- 
uunciation of Moab, embedded in the old proph- 
ecies out of which, like Is. xv., xvi., this passage 
is compiled, and the rest of which had certainly, 
as originally uttered, a direct and even exclusive 
reference to Moab. 

Between the time of Isaiah’s denunciation and 
the destruction of Jerusalem we have hardly a 
refereuce to Moab. Zephaniah, writing in the 
reivn of Josiah, reproaches them (ii. 8-10) for 
their taunts against the people of Jehovah, but no 
acts of hostility are recorded either on the one side 
or the other. rom one passage in Jeremiah (xxv. 
9-21) delivered in the fourth year of Jehoiakim, 
just before the first appearauce of Nebuchadnezzar, 
it is apparent that it was the belief of the Prophet 
that the nations surrounding Isracl—and Moab 
among the rest — were ou the eve of devastation by 
the Chaldeeans and of a captivity for seventy years 


9 


ad 


(see ver. 11), from which, however, they should | 


eventually Le restored to their own country (ver. 
12, and xlviii. 47). From another record of the 
events of the same period or of one ouly just 
subsequent (2 K. xxiv. 2), it would appear, hoew- 
ever, that Moab made terms with the Chaldeans, 
and for the time acted in concert with them in 
harassing and plundering the kingdom of Je- 
hoiakim. 

Four or five years later, in the first year of Zede- 
kiah (Jer. xxvii. 1),% these hostilities must have 
ceased, for there was then a regular intercourse be- 
tween Moab and the court at Jerusalem (ver. 3), 
possibly, as Bunsen suggests | Bibelwerk, Propheten, 
p- 536), negotiating a combined resistance to the 


also in Mic. vi. 9, at the close of the remarkable con- 
versation between Balak and Balaam there preserved, 


the word “‘Y occurs again, in such a manner that 


it is difficult not to believe that the capital city of 
Moab is intended: ‘t Jehovah’s voice crieth unto Ar 
oo hear ye the rod, and who hath appointed 

« Armin. The same word is used by Amos (ii. 2) 
in his denunciation of Moa). 

ὃ There can be no donbt that τ Jehoiakim ” in this 
verse should be “ Zedekiah.’? See ver. 3 of the same 
chap., and xxviii. 1. 

e Jer. xxiii. 6. 


d This feeling is brought out very strongly in Jer. | But this is uncertain. 


xlviii. 11, where even the successive devastations from 
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common enemy. The brunt of the storm must 
have fallen on Judah and Jerusalem. The neigh- 
boring nations, including Moab, when the danger 
actually arrived probably adopted the advice of 
seremiah (xxvii. 11) and thus escaped, though not 
without much damage, yet without being carried 
away as the Jews were. ‘That these nations did 
not suffer to the same extent as Judza is evident 
from the fact that many of the Jews took refuge 
there when their own land was laid waste (Jer. xl. 
11). Jeremiah expressly testifies that those who 
submitted themselves to the King of Babylon, 
though they would have to bear a severe yoke, — so 
severe that their very wild animals ¢ would be en- 
slaved, — yet by such submission should purchase 
the privilege of remaining in their own country. 
The removal from home, so dreadful to the Semitic 
mind,? was to be the fate only of those who resisted 
(Jer. xxvii. 10, 11, xxviii. 14). This is also sup- 
ported by the allusion of Ezekiel, a few years later, 
to the cities of Moab, cities formerly belonging to 
the Israelites, which, at the time when the Prophet 
is speaking, were still flourishing, “the glory of 
the country,’’ destined to become at a future day a 
prey to the Bene-Kedem, the ‘men of the East ”’ 
—the Bedouins of the great desert of the Eu- 
phrates € (12. xxv. 8-11). 

After the return from the Captivity it was a 
Moabite, Sanballat of Heronaim, who took the 
chief part in annoying aud endeayoring to hinder 
the operations of the rebuilders of Jerusalem (Neh. 
ii. 19, iv..1, vi. 1, &c.). He confines himself, how- 
ever, to the same weapons of ridicule and scurrility 
which we have already noticed Zephaniah’ resent- 
ing. From Sanballat’s words (Neh. ii. 19) we 


‘should infer that he and his country were subject 


to “the king,”’ that is, the King of Babylon. 
During the interval since the return of the first 
caravan from Babylon the illegal practice of mar- 
riages between the Jews and the other people 
around, Moab amongst the rest, had become fre- 
quent. So far had this gone, that the son of the 
high-priest was married to an Ammonite woman. 
Kven among the families of Israel who returned 
from the Captivity was one Learing the name of 
PAHATH-MoAB (χε. ii. 6, viii. 4; Neh. iii. 11, 
&c.), a name which must certainly denote a Moab- 
ite connection,9 though to the nature of the con- 
nection no clew seems to have been yet: discovered. 
By Ezra and Nehemiah the practice of foreign 
marriages was strongly repressed, and we never hear 
of it again becoming prevalent. 

In the book of Judith, the date of which is laid 
shortly after the return from Captivity (iv. 3), 
Moabites and Ammonites are represented as dwell- 
ing in their ancient seats and as obeying the call 


which Moab had suffered are counted as nothing — 
as absolute immunity — since captivity had been es- 
caped. 

6 To the incursions of these people, true Arabs, it 
is possibly due that the LXX. in Is. xv. 9 introduce 
*ApaBas — “I will bring Arabs upon Dimon.” 


J The word mow, rendered ‘reproach ” in 


Zeph. ii. 8, occurs several times in Nehemiah in refer- 
ence to the taunts of Sanballat and his companions. 
(See iv. 4, vi. 18, &c.) 

g It will be observed that this name occurs in con- 
junction with Joab, who, if the well-known san of 
Zerniah, would be a descendant of Ruth the Moabitess 
(Vol. ii. p. 1397 α.] 
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of the Assyrian general. Their “ princes  (ἀρ- 
χόντας) and ‘ governors’? (ἡγουμένοι) are men- 
tioned (y. 2, vii. 8). ‘The Maccabees, much as they 
ravaged the country of the Ammonites, do not 
appear to have molested Moah Proper, nor is the 
name either of Moab or of any of the towns south 
of the Arnon mentioned throughout those books. 
Josephus not only speaks of the district in which 
Heshbon was situated as  Moabitis’? (Ant. xii. 
15, § 4; also B. J. iv. 8, § 2), but expressly says 
that even at the time he wrote they were a “ very 
oreat mation”? (.4nt. i. 11, ὃ 5). (See 5 Macc. 
χες 1!).) 

In the time of Eusebius (Onomtst. Mad), ἴ. 6. 
cir. A. Ὁ. 320, the name appears to have been 
attached to the district, as well as to the town of 
Rabbath — both of which were called Moab. It 
also lingered for some time in the name of the 
ancient Kir-Moab, whicb, as Charakmoba, is men- 
tioned by Ptolemy * (Reland, Palestina, p. 463), 
and as late as the Council of Jerusalem, A. D. 536, 
formed the see of a bishop under the same title 
(2b. p. 533). Since that time the modern name 
Kerak has superseded the older one, and no trace 
of Moab has been found either in records or in the 
country itself. 

Like the other countries east of Jordan Moab has 
been very little visited by Europeans, and beyond 
its general characteristics hardly anything is known 
of it. ‘The following travellers have passed through 
the district of Moab Proper, from JVady Mojeb on 
the N. to Aerak on the δ: — 

Seetzeu, March, 1306, and January, 1807. (U. 1. 
Seetzen’s Reisen, etc., von Prof. Kruse, etc., 
vol. i. p. 405-426 ; ii. 320-877. Also the edi- 
tor’s notes thereon, in vol. iv.) 

Burckhardt, 1812, July 18, to Aug. 4. (Travels, 
London, 1822. See also the notes of Gesenius 
to the German translation, Weimar, 1824, vol. 
ii. p. 1061-1064.) 

irby and Mangles, 1818, June 5 to 8. (Travels in 
Egypt, ete., 1822, Svo; 1847, 12mo. Chap. 
Viti.) 

De Saulcy, 1851, January. (Voyage autour de la 
Mer Morte, Paris, 1853. Also translated into 
English.) 


Of the character of the face of the country these 
travellers only give slight reports, and among thease 
there is considerable variation even when the same 
district is referred to. ‘Thus between Aerak and 
fabbu, Irby (141 a) found “a fine country,’”’ of 
zreat natural fertility, with “reapers at work and 
the corn luxuriant in all directions ;’’ and the same 
district is described by Burckhardt as “very fertile, 
and large tracts cultivated’? (Sy. July 15); while 
De Sauley, on the other hand, pronounces that 
“from Shihan (6 miles N. of Rabba) to the Wady 
Kerak the country is perfectly bare, not a tree or a 
bush to be secen’* —“ Toujours aussi nu... pas 
un arbre, pas un arbrisseau”’ (Joyage, i. 353); 
which again is contradicted by Seetzen, who not 
only found tlie soil very good, but encumbered with 
wormwood and other shrubs (Sectzen, i. 410). 
These discrepancies are no doubt partly due to 


@ From the order of the lists as they now stand, 
and the latitude affixed to Charakmoba, Ptolemy ap- 
pears to refer to a place south of Petra. 

ὃ Some matetials for an investigation of this sub- 
ject may be found in the curious variations of some 
of the Moabite names — Chemosh, Chemish ; Kir- 
haraseth, Kir-heres, ete.; Shomer, Shimrith ; and — 


remembering the close connection of Ammon with! 
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difference in the time of year, and other temporary 
causes; but they also probably proceed from the 
disagreement which seems to be inherent in all 
descriptions of the same scene or spot by various 
describers, and which is enough to drive to despair 
those whose task it is to endeavor to combine them 
into a single account. 

In one thing all agree, the extraordinary num- 
ber of ruins which are scattered over the country, 
and which, whatever the present condition of the 
soil, are a sure token of its wealth in former 
ages. ‘+ Wie schrecklich,”’ says Seetzen, “ist diese 
Residenz alter Konige und ihr Land verwiistet!”’ 
(i. 412). 

The whole country is undulating, and, after the 
general level of the plateau is reached, without any 
serious inequalities; and in this and the absence of 
conspicuous vegetation has a certain resemblance to 
the downs of our own southern counties. 

Of the languave of the Moabites we know nothing 
or next to nothing. In the few communications 
recorded as taking place between them and Israel- 
ites πὸ interpreter is mentioned (see Ruth; 1 Sam. 
xxii. 3, 4, &c.). And from the origin of the nation 
and other considerations we may perhaps conjecture 
that their language was more a dialect of Hebrew 
than a different tongue.? ‘This indeed would follow 
from the connection of Lot,. their founder, with 
Abraham. [Writine, Amer. ed. ] 

The narrative of Num. xxii.—xxiv. must be 
founded on a Moabite chronicle, though in its pres- 
ent condition doubtless much altered from what 
it originally was before it came into the hands of 
the author of the Book of ὁ Numbers. No attempt 
seems yet to have been made to execute the diffi- 
cult but interesting task of examining the record, 
with the view of restoring it to its pristine form. 

The following are the names of Moabite persons 
preserved in the Bible — probably Hebraized in 
their adoption into the Bible records. Of such a 
transition we seeni to have a trace in Shomer and 
Shimrith (see below). 


Zippor. 
Balak. 
Egiton. 
Ruth. 


Orpah Caliah) B 


Mesha (Dwr). 

Ithmah (1 Chr. xi, 46). 

Shomer (2 K. xii. 21), or Shimrith (2 Chr. xxiv. 
26). 

Sanballat. 


Add to these — 


Emim, the uame by which they called the Repha- 
im who originally inhabited their conntry 
and whom the Ammonites called Zamzummim 
or Zuzim. 

Cemosh, or Cemish (Jer. xlviii. 7), the deity of 
the nation. 


Of names of places the following may be men- 
tioned :— 


Moab, with its compounds, Sedé-Moab, the fields 


Morb — the uames of the Ammonite god, Molech, 
Milcom, Malcham. 

¢ If this suggestion is correct — and there must be 
some truth in it—then this passage of Numbers be- 
comes no less historically important than Gen xiv., 
which Ewald (Geschichte, i. 73,181, &c.) with great 
reason maintains to be the work of a Canaanite chron- 
icler. 
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of M. (A. V. “the country of M.”); Arboth-| MwaBirns, Gen. xix. 37; ditto, Vat. -Be:-, Deut 


Moab, the deserts (A. V. the “plains ”’) of M., 
that is, the part of the Arabah occupied by 
the Moabites. 

liam-Mishor, the high undulating country of 
Moab Proper (A. γ΄, * the plain ᾽"). 


Ar, or Ar-Moab (9). This Gesenins conjec- 
tures to be a Moabite form of the word which 


in Hebrew appears as Ir (“WYY), a city. 


Arnon, the river (7137s). 

Bamoth Baal. 

Beer Elim. 

Beth-diblathaim. 

Dibon, or Dimon. 

Eglaim, or perhaps Eglath-Shelishiya (Is. xv. 8). 

Iforonaim. 

Kiriathaim. 

Kirjath-huzoth (Num. xxii. 39; comp. Is. xxiv. 
τ 

Kir-haraseth , -haresh, -heres. 

Kir-Moab. 

Luhith. 

Medeba. 

Nimrim, or Nimrah. 

Nobah or Nophah (Num. xxi. 30) 

hap-Pisgah. 

hap-Peor. 

Shaveh-Kariathaim (?) 

Zophim. 

Zoar. 

It should be noticed how large a proportion of 
these names end in 1772.2 

lor the religion of the Moabites see CnEMOSH, 
MoLecn, Pror. [See especially BAAL-PEor. ] 

Of their habits and customs we have hardly a 
trace. ‘The gesture employed by Balak when he 
found that Bualaam’s interference was fruitless — 
‘he smote his hands together ’’ — is not mentioned 
again in the Bible, but it may not on that account 
have been peculiar to the Moabites. Their mode 
of mourning, namely, cutting off the hair at the 
back ὃ of the head and cropping the beard (Jer. 
xlviii. 87), is one which they followed in common 
with the other non-Israelite nations, and which was 
forbidden to the Israelites (Lev. xxi. 5), who in- 
deed seem to have been accustomed rather to leave 
their hair and beard disordered and untrimmed 
when in grief (see 2 Sam. xix. 24; xiv. 2). 

For a singular endeavor to identify the Moabites 
with the Druses, see Sir G. H. Nose’s pamphlet, 
The Affyhans the Ten Tribes, ete. (London, 1852), 
especially the statement therein of Mr. Wood, late 
British consul at Damasens (p. 154-157). G. 


* MOAB, COUNTRY or FIELD OF 


(ANT mw) denotes the cultivated ground 
in the upland (Gen. xxxvi. 35; Num. xxi. 20; Ruth, 
11. 2. 6, 22, ii. ὃ, iv. 8: 1 ΟΠ ΠῚ 16, vill. 8). 
[Moaxb.} le 

* MOAB, PLAINS [A. V., but properly 
DESERTS) OF (AN M279), Num. xxii. 
1, xxvi. 3, 63, xxxi. 12, xxxiii. 4-50, xxxv. 1, xxxvi. 
13; Deut. xxxiv. 1,8; Josh. viii. 32. [Mosz.] H. 


* MO’ABITE (AND, Modg, Num. xxii. 
4: Φπάήσ. 111. 26; 2 Sam. vill. 2; 1 K. xi. 88: 2 Κὶ. 
iii. 18, 21, 22, Q4, xiii. 20, xxiii. 18, xxiv. 2: 


ΝΘ, μωαβί, Vat. Μωαβ, Ezr. ix. 1; YANN, 


α So also does Shaharaim, a person who had a spe- 
cial connection with Moab (1 Chr. viii. 8). 


b TT, as distinguished from MPAA. 


ii. 9, 11, 29, xxii. ὃ; 1 Chr. xi. 46; ΝΘ τ Ὶ- 
1 Esdr. viii. 69; viol Μωάβ, Jud. vi. 1 (Vat. and 


Vulg. omit); fem. ΓΛ, Μωαβῖτις, Vat. 
-βει-, 1 K. xi. 1: Afoub, Moubites, Moabitis), a 
descendant of Moab, or an inhabitant of the coun- 
try socalled. [Moaz.] A. 


* MO’ABITESS (TAN: Μωαβῖτις, 
Vat. -Be:-: Moabitis), a Moabite woman, Ruth i. 
22, 11. 2, 21, iv. δ. 10> 9. ᾽στιν A. 


* MO’ABITISH (TAN: Μωαβῖτις, Vat. 
-βει- : Moabitis), belonging to Moan (Ruth ii. 6). 


MOADIVAH (ΤΡ 3 [festival of Jeho- 
ναὶ}: Maadai: [Και Alex. FA. omit;} FA3 
ἐν καιροῖς: Moadia). A priest, or family of priests, 
who returned with Zerubbabel. The chief of the 
house in the tine of Joiakim the son of Jeshua 
was Piltai (Neh. xii. 17). Elsewhere (Neh. xii. 
5) called MAADIAH. 


MOCHMUR, THE BROOK (ὁ χειμάῤ- 
os Μοχμούρ: [Sin. Μουχμουρ :} Alex. ontits Mox:: 
ade omits; Syr. Nachkal de Peor),a torrent, t. 6. ἃ 
small wady — the word “+ brook ’’ conveys an entirely 
false impression — mentioned only in Jud. vii. 18; 
and there as specifying the position of krebel — 
‘near unto Chusi, and upon the brook Mochmur.” 
EKREBEL has been identified, with great. proba- 
bility, by Mr. Van de Velde in Adrabeh, a ruined 
site in the mountains of Central Palestine, equidis- 
tant from Nabulus and Seilin, ὃ. E. of the former 
and N. E. of the latter; and the torrent Mochmour 
may be either the Wady Makfuriyeh, on the 
northern slopes of which Asrabeh stands, or the 
Wady Akmar, which is the continuation of the 
former eastwards. : 

The reading of the Syriac possibly points to the 
existence of a sanctuary of Baal-Peor in this neigh- 
borhood, but is more probably a corruption of the 


original name, which was apparently “WET 
(Simonis, Onomasticon, N. T. ete. p. 111). 6. 


MO’DIN (Μωδεΐν; Alex. Μωδεειμ, Μωδιειμ, 
Μωδαειμ, and in chap. 11, Mwdeerv; Joseph. Μωδ- 
ten, and once Μωδεειν: Jfodin: the Jewish form 


is, in the Mishna, DXYYTVSM, in Joseph ben- 


Gorion, ch. xx., JY TV3IT; the Syriac version of 


Maccabees agrees with the Mishna, except in the ab- 
sence of the article, and in the usual substitution 
of x for d, Mora'im), a place not mentioned in either 
Old or New Testament, though rendered immortal 
hy its connection with the history of the Jews in the 
interval between the two. It was the native city 
of the Maccabean family (1 Macc. xiii. 25), and as 
a necessary consequence contained their ancestral 
sepulchre (τάφος) (ii. 70, ix. 19). Hither Mat- 
tathias removed from Jerusalem, where up to:that 
time he seems to have been residing, at the com- 
mencement of the Antiochian persecution (ii. 1). 
It was here that he struck the first blow of resist- 
ance, by slaying on the heathen altar which had 
been erected in the place, both the commissioner 
of Antiochus and a recreant Jew whom he had in 

duced to sacrifice, and then demolishing the altar. 
Mattathias himself, and subsequently his sons 
Judas and Jonathan, were buried in the family 
tomb, and over them Simon erected a structure 
which is minutely described in the book of Macca- 


e 


MODIN 


bees (xiii. 25-80), and, with less detail, by Josephus 
(Ant. xiii. 6, § 6), but the restoration of whieh has 
hitherto proved as ditlicult a puzzle as that of the 
mausoleum of Artemisia. 

At Modin the Maccabeean armies encamped on 
the eves of two of their most memorable victories 
—that of Judas over Antiochus Eupator (2 Mace. 
xiii. 14), and that of Simon over Cendebzeus (1 
Mace. xvi. 4) — the last battle of the veteran chief 
before his assassination. ‘The only indication of 
the position of the place to be gathered from the 
above notices is contained in the last, from which 
we may infer that it was near “the plain” (τὸ 
πεδίον), ἴ. 6. the great maritime lowland of Philis- 
tia (ver. 5). By Eusebius and Jerome (Onom. 
Μηδεείμ and «- Modim”’) it is specified as near 
Diospolis, ἢ. e. Lydda; while the notice in the Mish- 
na (Pesachim, ix. 2), and the comments of Barten- 
ora and Maimonides, state that it was 15 (Roman) 
miles from Jernsalem. At the same time the de- 
scription of the monument seems to imply (though 
for this see below) that the spot was so lofty « as 
to be visible from the sea, and so near tnat even the 
details of the sculpture were discernible therefrom. 
All these conditions, excepting the last, are tolera- 
bly fulfilled in either of the two cites called Latrun 
and Kubdb.2 The former of these is, by the shortest 
road — that through Ραμ Al — exactly 15 Ro- 
man miles from Jerusalem; it is about 8 English 
miles from Lydd, 15 from the Mediterranean, and 
9 or 10 from the river Aubin, ou which it is prob- 
able that Cedron —the position of Cendebaus in 
Simon’s battle — stood. A μὰν isa couple of miles 
further from Jerusalem, and therefore nearer to 
Lydd and to the sea, on the most westerly spur of the 
hills of Benjamin. Both are lofty, and both appar- 
ently — Lutrin certainly — command a view of the 
Mediterranean. In favor of Latrién are the exten- 
sive ancient remains with which the top of the hill 
is said to be covered (Rob. Bibl. Res. iii. 151; 
Yobler, Diitte Wand. 186), though of their age and 
particulars we have at present no accurate informa- 
tion. Awbab appears to possess no ruins, but on 
the other hand its name may retain a trace of the 
monument. 

The medieval and modern tradition ¢ places 
Modin at Soba, an eminence south of Auzied el- 
Enab; but this being not more than 7 miles from 
Jernsalem, while it is as much as 25 from Lydd aud 
90 from the sea, and also far removed from the 
plain of Philistia, is at variance with every one of 
the conditions implied in the records. 10 has found 
advocates in our own day in ΔΙ. de Sauley (ὦ Aré 
Judaique, etc., 377, 378) and ΔΙ. Salzmann; @ the 
latter of whom explored chambers there which may 
have been tombs, though he admits that there was 
nothing to prove it. A suggestive fact, which Dr. 
Robinson first pointed out, is the want of una- 
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nimity in the accounts of the medieval travellers, 
some of whom, as William of Tyre (viii. 1), place 
Modin in ἃ position near Emmaus-Nicopolis, Nob 
(Annabeh), and Lydda. M. Mislin also — usually 
so vehement in favor of the traditional sites — has 
recommended further investigation. [f it should 
turn out that the expression of the book of Macca- 
bees as to the monument being visible from the 
sea has been misinterpreted, then one impediment 
to the reception of Soba will be removed; but it is 
difficult to account for the origin of the tradition 


in the teeth of those which remain. 

The descriptions of the tomb by the author of 
the book of Maccabees and Josephus, who had both 
apparently seen it, will be most conveniently com- 
pared by being printed together. 


1 Mace. xiii. 27-80. 


And Simon made a 


building over the sepul-|large monument 


chre of his father and his 
brethren, and raised it 
aloft to view with polished ὁ 
stone behind aud before. 
And he set up upon it 
seven pyramids,one against 
another, for his futher and 
his mother and his four 
brethren. And on these 


Josephus, Ant. xiii. 6, §6. 

** And Simon built a very 
to his 
father and his brethren 
of white and _ polished 
stone. And he raised it 
up to ἃ great and conspic- 
uous height, and threw 
cloisters around, and set 
up pillars of a single stone, 
a work wonderful to be- 
hold: and near to these be 


be made engines of war,| built seven pyramids to his 


and set great pillars round 
about, and on the pillars he 
made suits of armour for a 
perpetual memory ; and by 
the suits of armour ships 
carved, so that they might 
be seen by all that sail on 
the sea. This sepnichre 
he made at Modin, and it 
stands unto this day.” 


pareuts and his brothers, 
one for each, terrible to 
behold both tor size and 
beauty. 


Ων 


And these things are pre- 
served even to this day.” 


The monuments are said by Eusebius (Onom.) 
to have been still shown when he wrote— A. D. 
circa 320. 

Any restoration of the structure from so imper- 
fect an account as the above can never be anything 
more than conjecture. Something has been already 
attempted under MAcCABEES (vol. ii. p. 1715). 
sut in its absence one or two questions present 
themselves. [Tomp, Amer. ed.] 


(1.) The “ships’’ (πλοῖα, naves). The sca and 
its pursuits were so alien to the ancient Jews, and 
the life of the Maccabsean heroes who preceded 
Simon was —jf we except their casual relations 
with Joppa and Jamnia and the battle-field of the 
maritime plain — so unconnected therewith, that it 
is ditticult not to suppose that the word is cor- 
rupted from what it originally was. This was the 
view of J. D. Michaelis, but he does not propose 
any satisfactory word in substitution for πλοῖα (see 
his suggestion in Grimin, ad loc.) True, Simon 


α Thns the Vulg. of 1 Macc. ii. 1 has Alfons Modin. 
6 Ewald ( Gesch. iv. 350, note) snggests that the name 
Modin way be still surviving in Deir Ma’in. 


tribe of Judah.” This difficulty (which however is 
entirely imaginary, for they do not mention the name 


But is of Judah in connection with Modin) would have been 


not this questionable on philological grounds ? and | “enough to deter him entirely from the task,” if he 


the position of Deir ΜΙ ἐμ is less in accordance with | 


the fucts than that of the two named in the text. 

ὁ See the copions references given by Robinson 
(Biol. Res, ii. Το note). 

ὦ The lively account of M. Salamaun (Jérusalem, 
Etude, ete., pp. 37, 38), would be more satisfactory if 
it were less encumbered with mistakes. To uame but 
two. The great obsticle which interposes itself in 
his quest of Modin is that Ensebius and Jerome state 
that it was “near Diospolis, on a mountain in the 


| tory allotted to the tribe of Judah.’ 


had not “found in the book of Joshua that M*dim 
(from which Modim is derived) was a part of the terri- 
Now Middin 
(not M’dim) was certainly iu the tribe of Judah, but 
not within many miles of the spot in quesbion, since 
it was one of the six towns which lay in the district 
immediately bordering on the Dead Sen, probably in 
the depths of the Ghor itself (Josh. xv. 61). 

€ Αίθῳ ξεστῴ. This Ewald (iv. 388) renders *in- 
scribed,” or “ graven ?? —Leschriebenem Steiner. 
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appears to have been to a certain extent alive to 
the importance of commerce to his country,“ and 
he is especially commemorated for having acquired 
the harbor of Joppa, and thus opened an inlet for 
the isles of the sea (1 Mace. xiv. 5). But it is 
difficult to see the connection between this and the 
placing of ships on a monument to his father and 
brothers, whose memorable deeds had been of a 
difierent. description. It is perhaps more feasible 
to suppose that the seulptures were intended to he 
synibulical of the departed heroes. In this case it 
seems not improbable that during Simon's inter- 
course with the Romans he had seen and bee 
struek with their war-galleys, no inapt symbols of 
the fierce and rapid career of Judas. How far 
such synibolieal representation was likely to occur 
to a Jew of that period is another question. 

(2.) The distanee at which the “ships ’’ were to 
be seen. Here again, when the necessary distance 
of Modin from the sea — Latriin 15 niles, Awbab 
13, Lydda itself 10 —and the limited size of the 
sculptures are considered, the doubt inevitably arises 
whether the Greek text of the book of Maccabees 
aecurately represents the original. De Sauley 
(Δ Art Judaique, p. 377) ingeniously suggests that 
the true meaning is, not that the seulptures could 
be discerned from the vessels in the Mediterranean, 
but that they were worthy to be inspected by those 
who were sailors by profession. ‘Ihe consideration 
of this is recommended to scholars. G. 


MO’ETH (Mwé6: Wedias). In 1 Esdr. viii. 
63, “ NoADIAH the son of Binnui” (Ezr. viii. 33), 
a Levite, is called «* Moeth the son of Sabban.”’ 


MOL/ADAH (ΤΙ ; but in Neb. TP 


[birth, lineage]: MwrAuda, Alex. Μωδαδα: [Καλα- 
δάμ, δαί. Κωλαλαμ, Alex. Μωλαδα: [Vat-] 
Μωαλδα, [Rom.] Alex. Μωλαδα:. Aolada), a city 
of Judah, one of those which lay in the district of 
“the south,’ next to Edom. It is named in the 
original list between Shema and Hazar-gaddah, in 
the same group with Beer-sheba (Josh. xv. 26}; 
and this is confirmed by another list in which it 
appears as one of the towns which, though in the 
allotment of Judah, were given to Simeon (xix. 2). 
In the latter tribe it remained at any rate till the 
reign of David (1 Chr. iv. 28), but by the time of 
the Captivity it seems to have come back into the 
hands of Judah, by whom it was reinhabited after 
the Captivity (Neh. xi. 26). It is, however, omit- 
ted from the catalogue of the places frequented by 
David during his wandering life (1 Sam. xxx. 
27-31). ὃ 

In the Onomasticon it receives a bare mention 
under the head of «+ Molada,”’ but under + Ether,” 
and “ Tether’? a place named Malatha is spoken of 
as in the interior of Daroma (a district which 
answered to the Negeb or “South” of the 116- 
brews); and further, under “ Arath”’ or ’Apayd 
(i. e. Arad) it is mentioned as 4 miles from the 
latter place and 20 from Hebron. Ptolemy also 
speaks of a Maliattha as near Elusa. And lastly, 
Josephus states that Herod Agrippa retired to a 
certain tower “in Malatha of ldumxa”’ (ἐν Μαλά- 
θοις THs ᾿1δ.). The requirements of these notices 
are all very fairly answered by the position of the 
modern el-.Wilh, a site of ruins of some extent, and 


a For the notice of this fact I am indebted to the 
Rev. ἢ. F. Westcott. 


b By Schwarz (100) the Aral{z uname is quoted as 


MOLE 


two large wells, one of the regular stations on the 
road from Petra and ἠδ el-Weibeh to Hebron. 
EL Milh is about 4 English miles from Tell Arad, 
17 or 18 from Hebron, and 9 or 10 due east of 
seer-sheba. Five miles to the sonth is Ararah, 
the AROER of 1 Sam. xxx. 28. It is between 20 
and 30 from FElusa, assuming el-Ahalusah to be 
that place; and although Dr. Robinson is probably 
correct in saying that there is no verbal affinity, 
or only a slight one, between Molada or Malatha 
and el-Milh,® yet, taking that slight resemblance 
into aecount with the other considerations above 
named, it is very probable that this identification 
is correct (see Libl. Res. ii, 201). It is aecepted 
hy Wilson (Lands, i. 347), Van de Velde (Wemoi?’, 
p. 335), Bonar, and others. G. 


MOLE, the representative in the A. V. of the 
Hebrew words Tinshemeth and Chéphor péroth. 

1. Tinshemeth (ΓΙ: ἀσπάλαξ, Ald. σπά- 
λαξ, in Ley. xi. 30; λᾶρος, Ald. χάρος: cygnus, 
talpa, ibis). This word oceurs in the list of unelean 
birds in Lev. xi. 18; Deut. xiv. 16, where it is 
translated “ swan’’ by the A. V.; in Ley. xi. 30, 
where the same word is found amongst the unclean 
ereeping things that ereep upon the earth,” it 
evidently no longer stands for the name of a bird, 
and is rendered ‘‘mole’’ by the A. V. adopting 
the’ interpretation of the LXX., Vulg., Onkelos, 
and some of the Jewish doctors. Lochart has, 
however, shown that the Ifebrew Choled, the Arabic 
Khuld or Khild, denotes the “ mole,’? and has 
arzued with much force in behalf of the “ chame- 
leon’? being the tézshemeth. The Syriae version 
and some Arabic MSS. understand ‘a centipede ” 
by the original word, the Targum of Jonathan a 
ἐς salamander,’’ some Arabic versions read sam- 
mabras, which Golins renders ‘a kind of lizard.” 
In Lev. xi. 30, the “‘ehameleon”’ is given by the 


The Chameleon. 


(Chameleo vulgaris.) 


A. V. as the translation of the Hebrew ΓΞ, 


coach, which in all probability denotes some larger 
kind of lizard. [C11AmMELEON.] The only clew to 
an identification of tinshemeth is to be found in its 
etymology, and in the context in which the word 
oceurs. Bochart conjectures that the root ¢ from 
which the Hebrew name of this creature is derived, 
has reference to a vulgar opinion amongst the 
aneients that the chameleon lived on air (comp. 
Ov. Jet. xv. 411, “Id quoque quod ventis animal: 
nutritur et aura,’’ and see numerous quotations 
from elassical authors cited by Bochart (//eroz. 
ii. 505). The lung of the ehameleon is very large, 
and when filled with air it renders the body semi- 
transparent; from the ereatnre’s power of ahsti- 
nenec, no doubt arose the fable that it lived on air. 


Muladah; by Stewart (Tent and Khan, p. 217) as el- 
Melech. 


c nw, to breathe,’? whence ΓΘ, *t breath.” 


MOLECH 


It is probable that the animals mentioned with the 
tinshemeth (Lev. xi. 30) denote different kinds of 
lizards; perhaps therefore, since the etymology of 
the word is favorable to that view, the chameleon 
may be the animal intended by Grshemeth in Lev. 
xi. 30. As to the change of color in the skin of 
this animal numerous theories have been proposed ; 
but as this subject has no Scriptural bearing, it 
will be enough to refer to the explanation given by 
Milne-Edwards, whose paper is translated in vol. 
xvii. of the Kdinburgh New Philosophicul Journal. 
The chameleon belongs to the tribe Dendrosiara, 
order Saura; the family inhabits Asia and Africa, 
and the south of Europe; the C. vulgaris is the 
species mentioned in the Bible. As to the bird 
tinshemeth, see SWAN. 

2. Chéphér péréth (ΓΞ VST: 4 σὰ μάταια: 

talpe) is rendered “moles ἢ by the "A. V. in Is. ii. 
20; three MSS. read these two Hebrew words as 
one, and so the LXX., Vulg., Aquila, Symmachius, 
and Theodotion, with the Syriac and Arabic ver- 
sions, though they adopt different interpretations 
of the word (Boehart, /fieroz. ii. 449). It is diffi- 
cult to see what Hebrew word the LAX. eould 
have read; but compare Schleusner, ov. 7168. in 
LXX. 8. υ. μάταιος. Gesenius follows Boehart in 
considering the Hebrew words to be the plural 
feminine of the noun chapharpérah,? but does not 
limit the meaning of the word to “moles.’”  Mi- 
chaelis also (Suppl. ad Lex. fleb. p. 876 and 2042) 
believes the words should be read as one, but that 
‘‘sepulehres,”” or “vaults ’’ dug in the rocks are 
intended. The explanation of Oedmann (Ver- 
mischt. Sanm. iii. 82, 83), that the Hebrew words 
sienify ‘(a bird) that follows cows for the sake of 
their milk,” and that the goat-sueker ( Caprimulqus 
Europeus) is intended, is improbable. Perhaps 
no reference is made by the Hebrew words (whieh, 
as so few MSS. join them, it is better to consider 
distinet) to any particular animal, but to the holes 
and burrows of rats, miee, ete., which we know 
frequent ruins and deserted places. (Harmer’s 
Observ. ii. 456.) “Remembering the extent to 
whieh we have seen,”’ says Kitto (Pict. Bib. on 
Is. xx.), ‘ the forsaken sites of the East perforated 
with the holes of various cave-digging animals, we 
are inclined to suppose that the words might gen- 
erally denote any animals of this deseription.”’ 
tosenmiiller's explanation, “in effussionem, i. 6. 
foramen Jfwrium,’’ appears to be deeidedly the 
hest proposed; for not only is it the literal trans- 
lation of the Hebrew, but it is more in accordance 
with the natural habits of rats and mice to occupy 
with bats deserted places than it is with the habits 
of moles, whieh for the most part certainly frequent 
eultivated lands, and this no doubt is true of the 
particular species, Spalax typhlus, the mole-rat of 
Syria and Mesopotamia, whieh by some has been 
supposed to represent the mole of the Scriptures; 
if, moreover, the prophet intended to speak exelu- 
sively of “mmoles,” is it not probable that he 
would have used the term Choled (see above)? 
[WHEASEL. | vv. Ort. 


MO’LECH (JT. with the artiele, except 
in 1 K. xi. 7 [the king]: ἄρχων, in Lev.; ὃ βασι- 


a * Holes of rats.” 


b ma ten, as if the Hebrew word was from 


ΓΤ, “ἃ cow.” 
ττ 
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λεὺς αὐτῶν, 1 K. xi. 7; ὁ Μολόχ, 2 K. xxiii. 10. 
and 6 MoAdy βασιλεύς, Jer. xxxii. 90: Moloch) 
The fire-god Moleeh was the tutelary deity of the 
children of Ammon, and essentially identical with 
the Moabitish Chemosh. Fire-gods appear to have 
been common to all the Canaanite, Syrian, and 
Arab tribes, who worshipped the destructive ele- 
ment under an outward symbol, with the most 
inhuman rites. Among these were huinan sacri- 
fices, purifications and ordeals by fire, devoting of 
the first-born, mutilation, and vows of perpetual 
celibacy and virginity. To this elass of divinities 
belonged the old Canaanitish Molech, against whose 
worship the Israelites were warned by threats of 
the severest punishment. The offender who de- 
voted his offspring to Molech was to be put to 
death by stoning; and in case the people of the 
land refused to inflict upon him this judginent, 
Jehovah would Himself exeeute it, and eut him off 
from among his people (Lev. xviii. 21, xx. 2-5). 
The root of the word Moleeh is the same as that of 


12D, melec, or **king,’' and henee he is identified 


with Malcham (“their king’’), in 2 Sam. xii. 30, 
Zeph. i. 5, the title by which he was known to the 
Israelites, as being invested with regal honors in 
his character as a tutelary deity, the lord and 
master of his people. Our translators have reeog- 
nized this identity in their rendering of Am. v. 
26 (where “ your Moloeh ”’ is literally “ your king,” 
as it is given in the margin), following the Greek 
in the speech of Stephen, in Acts vii. 43. Dr. 
Geiger, in aceordance with his theory that the 
worship of Molech was far more widely spread 
among the Israelites than appears at first sight 
from the Old Testament, and that many traces are 
obseured in the text, refers “ the king,” in Is. xxx. 
33, to that deity: “for Tophet ὃ: ordained of old; 
yea for the king it is prepared.” Again, of the 
Israelite nation, personified as an adulteress, it is 
said, *¢ Thou wentest to the king with oil’’ (Is. lvii. 
9); Amaziah the priest of Bethel forbade Amos to 
propheey there, “for it is the Aing’s chapel”? (Am. 
vil. 13); and in both these instances Dr. Geiger 
would find a disguised reference to the worship 
of Moleeh (Urschrift, ete., pp. 299-308). But 
whether his theory be correet or not, the traces of 
Moleeh-worship in the Old Testament are suffi- 
ciently distinct to enable ns to form a correct esti- 
mate of its character. The first direct historical 
allusion to it is in the description of Solomon’s 
idolatry in his old age. He had in his harem 
many women of the Ammonite race, who “ turned 
away his heart after other gods,’ and, as a conse- 
quenee of their influence, high places to Molech, 
“the abomination of the ehildren of Ammon,” 
were built on “the mount that is faeing Jerusa- 
lem *’ — one of the summits of Olivet (1 KX. xi. 7). 
Two verses before, the same deity is called Miicom, 
and from the circumstanee of the two names being 
distinguished in 2 K. xxiii. 10, 13, it has been in- 
ferred by Movers, Ewald, and others, that the two 
deities were essentially distinet. There does not 
appear to be sufficient ground for this conclusion. 
It is true that in the later history of the Israelites 
the worship of Molech is connected with the Valley 
of Hinnom, while the high place of Mileom was 
on the Mount of Olives, and that no mention is 
made of human sacrifices to the latter. But it 
seems impossible to resist the conclusion that in 
1 K. xi. “Mileom the abomination of the Am- 
monites,"’ in ver. 5, is the same as “" Molech the 
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abomination of the children of Ammon,’’ in ver. 
7. To avoid this Movers contends, not very con- 
vincingly, that the latter verse is by a different 
hand. Be this as it may, in the reformation car- 
ried out by Josiah, the high place ot Milcom, on 
the right hand of the Mount of Corruption, and 
Tophet in the valley of the children of Hinnom 
were defiled, that ‘‘no man might make his son or 
his daughter to pass through the fire to Molech ” 
(2 K. xxiii, 10,13). In the narrative of Chroni- 
cles these are included under the general term 
ἐς Baalim,’’? and, the apostasy of Solomon is not 
once alluded to. “Pophet soon appears to have been 
restored to its ofiginal uses, for we find it again 
alluded to, in the reign of Zedekiah, as the scene 
of child-slaughter and sacrifice to Molech (Jer. 
ΧΧΧΙΙ. 90). 

Most of the Jewish interpreters, Jarchi (on Lev. 
xvili. 21), Kimehi, and Maimonides (Afor. Neb. iii. 
38) among the number, say that in the worship of 
Molech the children were not burnt but made to 
pass between two burning pyres, as a purificatory 
rite. But the allusions to the actual slaughter are 
too plain to be mistaken, and Aben Ezra in his note 
on [ev. xviii. 21, says that “to cause to pass 
through ” is the same as “to burn.’’ ‘They sac- 
rificed their sons and their daughters unto devils, 
and shed innocent blood, the blood of their sons and 
of their daughters, whom they sacrificed unto the 
idols of Canaan ” (US. 6¥ie 31, 95). ler. vie 
31, the reference to the worship of Moleeh by hn- 
man sacrifice is still more distinct: ‘they have 
built the high places of Tophet . . . ¢o burn their 
sons and their daughters zn the fire,” as τ burnt- 
offerings unto Baal,” the sun- god οἱ Tyre, with 
whom, or in whose character, “Molech was wor- 
shipped (Jer. xix. 5). Compare also Deut. xii. 31; 
Ez. xvi. 20, 21, xxili. 37. But the most remark- 
able passage 1s that in 2 Chr. xxviii. 3, in which 
the wickedness of Ahaz is described: “ Moreover, 
he burnt incense in the valley of the son of Hinnom, 


and burnt (VY25)) his children in the fire, aftey 


the abominations of the nations whom Jehovah 
had driven out before the children of [srael.’’ Now, 
in the parallel narrative of 2 K. xvi. 3, instead of 


TWaAAI, “and he burnt,” the reading is WAY, 


‘he made to pass through,” aud Dr. Geiger sug- 
gests that the former may be the true reading, of 
which the latter is an easy modification, serving as 
a euphemistic expression to disgnise the horrible 
nature of the sacrificial rites. But it is more nat- 
ural to suppose that it is an exceptional instance, 


and that the true reading is (29%), than to as- 


sume that the other gee have heen intention- 
ally altered.¢ The worship of Molech is evidently 
alluded to, though not expressly mentioned, in con- 
nection with star-worship and the worship ‘of Baal 
in 2 K. xvii. 16, 17, xxi. 5, 6, which seems to show 
that Molech, the flame-god, and Baal, the sun-god, 
whatever their distinctive attributes, and whether 
or not the latter is a general appellation including 
the former, were worshipped with the same rites. 
The sacrifice of children is said by Movers to have 
been not so much an expiatory, as a purificatory 
rite, by which the vietims were purged from the 
dross of the body and attained union with the 


@ We may infer from the expression, “after the 
abominations of the nations whom) Jehovah had 
driven out before the ehildren of Israel,’ that the 
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deity. In support of this he quotes the myth of 
Baaltis or Isis, whom Maleander, king of Byblus, 
employed as nurse for his child. Isis suckled the 
infant with her finger, and each night burnt what- 
ever was mortal in its body. When Astarte the 
mother saw this she uttered a cry of terror, and 
the child was thus deprived of immortality (Plut. 
Is. g Os. ch. 16). But the sacrifice of Mesha king 
of Moab, when, in despair at failing to eut his way 
through the overwhelming forces of Judah, Israel, 
and Vdom, he offered up his eldest son a burnt- 
offering, probably to Chemosh, his national divin- 
ity, has more of the character of an expiatory rite 
to appease an angry deity, than of a ceremonial 
purification. Besides, the passage fron: Plutarch 
bears evident traces of Egyptian, if not of Indian 
influence. 


Acccording to Jewish tradition, from what 
source we know not, the image of Molech was of 
brass, hollow within, and was situated without 
Jerusalem. Kimchi (on 2 K. xxiii. 10) describes it 
as ‘set within seven chapels, aud whoso offered fine 
flour they open to him one of them, (whoso offered) 
turtle-doves or young pigeons they open to him 
two; a lamb, they open to him three; a ram, they 
open to him four; a calf, they open to him five; an 
ox, they open to him six, and so whoever offered his 
son they open to him seven. And his face was 
(that) of a calf, and his hands stretched forth like 
a man who opens his hands to receive (something) 
of his neighbor. And they kindled it with fire, 
and the priests took the babe and put it into the 
hands of Molech, and the babe gave up the ghost. 
And why was it called Tophet and Hinnom? Be- 
eause they used to make a noise with drums (to- 
phim), that the father might not hear the ery of 
his child and have pity upon him, and return to 


him. Ilinnom, because the babe wailed (C772, 


menahem), and the noise of his wailing went up. 
Another opinion (is that it was ealled) Hinnom, 
because the priests used to say — ‘+ May it profit 


(TT3FT) thee! may it be sweet to thee! may it 
he of sweet savor to thee!’* All this detail is 
probably as fictitious as the etymologies are un- 
sound, but we have nothing to supply its place. 
Selden conjectures that the idea of the seven chap- 
els may have been borrowed from the worship of 
Mithra, who had seven gates corresponding to the 
seven planets, and to whom men and women were 
sacrificed (De Dis Syr. Synt. i. α. 6). Benjamin 
of Tudela describes the remains of an ancient Am- 
monite temple which he saw at Gebal, in which 
was a stone image richly gilt seated on a throne. 
On either side sat two female figures, and before it 
was an altar on which the Ammonites anciently 
burned incense and offered sacrifice (arly Travels 
in Palestine, p. 79, Bohn). By these chapels 
Lightfoot explains the allusion in Am. vy. 26; Acts 
vii. 43, to “the tabernacle of Moloch; ᾽ “ these 
seven chapels (if there be truth in the thing) help 
us to understand what is meant by Molech’s tab- 
ernacle, and seem to give some reason why in the 
Prophet he is called Siccuth, or the Covert God, 
becanse he was retired within so many. Cancelli 
(for that word Kimehi useth) before one could 
come at him’ (Comm. on Acts vii. 43). It was 


character of the Moleeh-worship of the time of Ahaz 
was essentially the same as that of the old Canaan- 
ites, although Movers maintains the contrary. 
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more probably a shrine or ark in which the figure 
of the god was carried in processions, or which 
contained, as Movers conjectures, the bones of chil- 
dren who had been sacrificed and were used for 
magical purposes. [AMMON, vol. i. p. 85 @.] 

Many instances of human sacrifices are found in 
ancient writers, which may be compared with the 
descriptions in the Old Testament of the manner 
in which Molech was worshipped. ‘The Carthagin- 
ians, according to Augustine (De Civit. Dei, vil. 
19), offered children to Saturn, and by the Gauls 
even grown-up persons were sacrificed, under the 
idea that of all seeds the best is the human kind. 
Eusebius (Prep. £v. iv. 16) collected from Porphyry 
numerous examples to the same effect, from which 
the following are selected. Among the Rhodians 
a man was offered to Kronos on the 6th July; after- 
wards a criminal coudemned to death was substi- 
tuted. The same custom prevailed in Salamis, but 
was abrogated by Diiphilus king of Cyprus, who 
substituted an ox. According to Manetho, Aimosis 
abolished the same practice in Egypt at Heliopolis 
sacred to Juno. Sanchoniatho relates that the 
Phoenicians, on the occasion of any great calamity, 
sacrificed to Saturn one of their relatives. Istrus 
says the same of the Curetes, but the custom was 
abolished, according to Pallas, in the reign of Ha- 
drian. At Laodicea a virgin was sacrificed yearly 
to Athene, and the Dumatii, a people of Arabia, 
buried a boy alive beneath the altar each year. 
Diodorus Siculus (xx. 14) relates that the Cartha- 
ginians, when besieged by Agathocles tyrant of 
Sicily, offered in public sacrifice to Saturn 200 of 
their noblést children, while others voluntarily de- 
voted themselves to the number of 300, tlis de- 
scription of the statue of the god differs but slightly 
from that of Molech, which has been qnoted. The 
image was of brass, with its hands outstretched 
towards the ground in such a manner that the 
child when placed upon them fell into a pit full of 
fire. 

Molech, “ the king,’’ was the lord and master of 
the Ammonites; their country was his possession 
(Jer. xlix. 1), as Moab was the heritage of Che- 
mosh; the princes of the land were the princes of 
Maleham (Jer. xlix. 3; Am. i. 15). Wis priests 
were men of rank (Jer. xlix. 3), taking precedence 
of the princes. So the priest of Hercules at Tyre 
was second to the king (Justin. xviii. 4, § 5), and 
like Molech, the god himself, Baal Chamman, is 
AMelkurt, “the king of the city.’ The priests of 
Molech, like those of other idols, were called Che- 
ταντ (9. ἴζ. xxxili. 5; Hos. x. 5; Zeph. i. 4). 

Traces of the root from which Molech is derived 
are to be found in the Milichus, Malica, and Mal- 
eander of the Pheenicians; with the last mentioned 
may be compared Adrammelech, the fire-cod of 
Sepharvaim. These, as well as Chemoshi the fire-god 
of Moab, Urotal, Dusares, Sair, and Thyandrites, 
γ the Edomites and neighboring Arab tribes, 
and the Greek Dionysus, were worshipped under 
the symbol of a rising flame of fire, which was 
imitated in the stone pillars erected in their honor 
(Movers, Phen.i. c. 9). Tradition refers the origin 
of the fire-worship to Chaldea. Abraham and his 
ancestors are said to have been fire-worshippers, 
and the Assyrian and Chaldean armies took with 
them the sacred fire accompanied by the Magi. 
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There remains to be noticed one passage (2 Sam. 
xii. 81) in which the Hebrew written text has 


‘opey malkén, while the marginal reading is 


72, malbén, which is adopted by our trans 
lators in their rendering “ brick-kiln.”” | Kimehi 
explains malkén as ‘the place of Molech,” where 
sacrifices were offered to him, and the children of 
Ammon made their sons to pass through the fire. 
And Mileom and Malken, he says, are one.@ On 
the other hand Movers, rejecting the points, reads 


1727, maledn, “our king,’ which he explains 
as the title by which he was known to the Ammo- 
nites. Whatever may be thought of these inter- 


pretations, the reading followed by the A. δ΄. is 
searcely intelligible. W. a: W. 


MO’LI (Μοολί [γ᾽ αἱ. -λει] : Jfoholi). MAutyt, 
the son οὗ Merari (1 ἔβαν, viii. 47; comp. Ezr. 
viii. 18). 

MO’LID (pon (begetter]: Μωήλ; Alex. 
Modad: Jfvlid). The son of Abishur by his wife 
Abihail, and descendant of Jerahmeel (1 Chr. ii. 
ous 

MO’LOCH. The Hebrew corresponding to 
‘your Moloch’? in the A. V. of Amos y. 26 is 
n2>%, malkekem, “your king,” as in the mar- 
cin. In accordance with the Greek of Acts vii. 
43 (ὁ MoAdx: Jfvluch), which followed the LXX. 
of Amos, our translators have adopted a form of 
the name Motecu which does not exist in He- 
brew. Kimehi, following the Targum, takes the 
word as an appellative, and not as a proper name, 


while with regard to siceuth (TDD, A. V. “ tab- 
ernacle "’) he holds the opposite opinion. His note 
is as follows: “ Siceuth is the name of an idol; 
and (as for) malkekem he spake of a star which 
was made an idol by its name, and he calls it 
‘king,’ because they thought it a king over them, 
or hecause it was a great star in the host of heaven, 
which was as aking over his host; and so ¢ to burn 
incense to the queen of heaven,’ as I have explained 
in the book of Jeremiah.’* Gesenius compares 
with the “tabernacle ’’ of Moloch the sacred tent 
of the Carthaginians mentioned by Diodorus (xx. 
65). Rosenmiiller, and after him [να], under- 
stood by siccuth a pole or stake on which the figure 
of the idol was placed. It was more probably a 
kind of palanquin in which the image was carried 
in processions, a custom which is alluded to in Is. 
xlvi. 1; Kpist. of Jer. 4 (Selden, De Dis Syr. Syn. 
Hac. Gy. NV Α. ὟὟΥ. 

* MOLTEN IMAGE. Προ, 2t.] 

* MOLTEN SEA. [SEA, Μόν. 

MOM’DIS (Μομδίος; [δ᾽ δῦ. Mouderos;] Alex. 
Modes: Aloadias). The same as MAADAT, of 
the sons of Bani (1 Esdr. ix. 34; comp. Lzr. x. 
34). 

MONEY. This article treats of two principal 
matters, the 1meoined money and the coined money 
mentioned in the Bible. Before entering upon the 
first subject of inquiry, it will be necessary to speak 
of uncoined money in general, and of the antiquity 
of coined money. An account of the principal mon- 
etary systems of ancient times is au equally need- 


α The crown of Malecham, taken by David at Rab- 
bah, is said to have had in it a precious stone (a mag- 
net, according to Kimchi), which is described by Cyril 


on Amos as transparent and like the day-star, whence 
Molech has groundlessly been identified with the planet 
Venus (Vossius, De Orig. Idol., ii. c. 5, p. 331). 
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ful introduction to the second subject, which re- 
quires a special knowledge of the Greek coinages. 
A notice of the Jewish coins, and of the coins cur- 
rent in Judea as late as the time of Hadrian, will 
be interwoven with the examination of the passages 
in the Bible and Apocrypha relating to them, in- 
stead of being separately given. 

1. Uncoinep Money. 1. Uncoined Money in 
general. — lt has been denied by some that there 
ever has been any money not coined, but this 15 
merely a question of terms. It is well known that 
ancient nations that were without a coinage weighed 
the precious metals, a practice represented on the 


Egyptian monuments, on which gold and silver are | 


shown to have been kept j in the for m of rings (see 
eut, p. 1995). The gold rings found in the Celtic 
countries have been held to have had the same use. 
It has indeed been argued that this could not have 
been the case with the latter, since they show no 
monetary system; yet it is evident from their 
weights that they all contain coniplete multiples or 
parts of a unit, so that we may fairly suppose that 
the Celts, before they used coins, had, like the 
ancient Egyptians, the practice of keeping money 
in rings, which they weighed when it was neces- 
sary to pay a fixed amount. We have no certain 
record of the use of ring-money or other uncoined 
money in antiquity excepting among the Egyptians. 
With them the practice mounts up to a remote 
age, and was probably as constant, and perhaps as 
regulated with respect to the weight of the rings, 
asa coinage. It can scarcely he doubted that the 
highly civilized rivals of the Egyptians, the As- 
syrians and Babylonians, adopted if they did not 
originate this custom, clay tablets having been 
found specifying grants of money by weight (Raw- 
linson, 116)". vol. i. p. 684); and there is therefore 
every probability that it obtained also in Palestine, 
although seemingly unknown in Greece in the time 
before coinage was there introduced. There is no 
trace in Egypt, however, of any different size in 
the rings represented, so that there is no reason for 
supposing that this further step was taken towards 
the invention of coinage. 

9. The Antiquity of Coined Money. — Respect- 
ing the origin of coinage, there are two accounts 
seemingly at variance: some saying that Phidon 
king of Argos first strnck money, and according to 
Ephorus, in -Egina; but Herodotus ascribing its 
invention to the Lydians. The former statement 
probably refers to the origin of the coinage of 
European Greece, the latter to that of Asiatic 
Greece; for it seems, judging from the coins them- 
selves, that the electrum staters of the cities of the 
coast of Asia Minor were first issued as early as 
the silver coins of .Egina, both classes appearing 
to comprise the most ancient pieces of money that 
are known to us. When Herodotus speaks of the 
Lydians, there can be no doubt that he refers not 
to the currency of Lydia as a kingdom, which 
seems to commence with the darics and similar 
silver pieces now found near Sardis, and probably 
of the time of Croesus, being perhaps the saine as 
the staters of Croesus (Κροισεῖοι, Jul. Poll.), of 
the ancients; but that he intends the money of 
Greek cities at the time when the coins were issued 
or later undcr the authority of the Lydians. If we 
conclude that coinage commenced in European and 
Asiatic Greece about the same time, the next ques- 
tion is whether we can approximately determine 
the date. ‘This is extremely difficult, since there 
are no coins of known period before the time of the 


}an early period. 
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expedition of Xerxes. The pieces of that age are 
of so archaic a style, that it is hard, at first sight, 
to believe that there is any length of time between 
them and the rudest and therefore earliest of the 
coins of gina or the Asiatic coast. It must, 
however, be recollected that in some conditions of 


lart its growth or change is extremely slow, and 


that this was the ease in the early period of Greek 
art seems evident from the results of the excava- 
tious on what we may believe to be the oldest sites 
in Greece. The lower limit obtained from the 
evidence of the coins of known date, may perhaps 
be conjectured to be two, or at most three, centuries 
hefore their time; the higher limit is as vaguely 
determined by the negative evidence of the Homerie 
writings, of which we cannot guess the age, except- 
ing as before the first Olympiad. On the whole it 
seems reasonable to carry up Greek coinage to the 
8th century B. c. Purely Asiatic coinage cannot 
be taken up to so early a date. The more archaic 
Persian coins seem to be of the time of Darius 
Hystaspis, or possibly Cyrus, and certainly not 
much older, and there is no Asiatic money, not 
of Greek cities, that can be reasonably assigned to 
Creesus and Cyrus probably orig- 
inated this branch of the coinage, or else Darius 
Hystaspis followed the example of the Lydian king. 
Coined money may therefore have been known in 
Palestine as early as the fall of Samaria, but only 
through commerce with the Greeks, and we cannot 
suppose that it was then current there. 

3. Nottces of Uncoined Money in the O. T.— 
There is no distinct mention of coined money in 
the books of the O. T. written before the return 
from Babylon. The contrary was formerly sup- 
posed to be the case, partly because the word shekel 
has a vague sense in later times, being used for a 
coin as well as a weight. Since however there is 
some seeming ground for the older opinion, we may 
here examine the principal passaves relating to 
money, and the principal terms employed, in the 
books of the Bible written before the date above 
mentioned. 

In the history of Abraham we read that Abime- 
lech gave the patriarch ‘‘a thousand [pieces] of 
silver,” apparently to purchase veils for Sarah and 
her attendants: but the passage is extremely difh- 
eult (Gen. xx. 16). The LX.X. understood shekels 
to le intended (χίλια δίδραχμα, ἰ. c. also ver. 14), 
and there can be no doubt that they were right, 
though the rendering is accidentally an unfortunate 
one, their equivalent being the name of a coin. 
The narrative of tle purchase of the burial place 
from Ephron gives us further insight into the use 
of money at that time. It is related that Abraham 
offered ἐς full silver’ for it, and that Ephron valued 
it at ‘four hundred shekels of silver,’ which ac- 
cordingly the patriarch paid. We read, “ And 
Abraham hearkened unto Ephron; and Abraham 


weighed (invita) to Ephron the silver, which he 
had named in the andience of the sons of Heth, 
four hundred shekels of silver, current with the 


merchant °’ (anb> TAY, xxiii. 3 ad fin. esp. 9, 
16). Tere a currency is clearly indicated like that 
which the monuments of Igypt show to have been 
there used in a very remote age; for the weighing 
proves that this currency, like the Egyptian, did 
not bear the stamp of authority, and was therefore 
weighed when employed in commerce. A similar 
purehase is recorded of Jacob, who bought a parcel 
of a field at Shalem for a hundred kesitahs (xxxiii. 
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18,19). The occurrence of a name different from 
shekel, and, unlike it, not distinctly applied in any 
other passage to a weight. favors the idea of coined 


money. But what is the hesitah (TOW) ? The 
old interpreters supposed it to mean a lamb, and it 
- has been imagined to have been a coin bearing the 
ficure of a lamb. ‘here is no known etymological 
ground for this meaning, the lost root, if we com- 
mae (a 
pare the Arabic as, “he or it divided equally,” 
being perhaps connected with the idea of division. 
Yet the sanction of the LXX., and the use of 
weights having the forms of lions, bulls, and geese, 
by the Egyptians, Assyrians, and probably Persians, 


From Lepsius, Denkmadler, Abth. iii. Bl 389, No. 3. See 
also Wilkinson’s πε. £g. ii. 10, for weights in the 
form of a crouching antelope: and comp. Layard’s 
Nin. and Bab. pp. 600-602. 


must make us hesitate before we abandon a render- 
ing so singularly confirmed by the relation of the 
Latin pecunia and pecus. 
of Joseph we find evidence of the constant use of 
money in preference to barter. This is clearly shown 
in the ease of the famine, when it is related that 
all the money of Egypt and Canaan was paid for 
corn, and that then the Egyptians had recourse to 
barter (xlvii. 13-26). It would thence appear that 
money was not very plentiful. In the narrative of 
the visits of Joseph's brethren to Egypt, we find 
that they purchased corn with money, which was, 
as in Abraham’s time, weighed silver, for it is 
spoken of by them as having been restored to their 
sacks in “its [full] weight’’ (xliii. 21). At the 
time of the exodus, money seems to have been still 
weighed, for the ransom ordered in the Law is 
stated to be half a shekel for each man — “ half a 
shekel after the shekel of the sanctuary [of] twenty 
cerahs the shekel’’ (tx. xxx. 13). Tlere the shekel 
is evidently a weight, and of a special system of 
which the standard examples were probably kept by 
the priests. Throughout the Law, money is spoken 
of as in ordinary use; but only silver money, gold 
being mentioned as valuable, but not clearly as used 
in the same manuer. This distinction appears at 
the time of the conquest of Canaan, when covetous 
Achan found im Jericho “a goodly Babylonish 
yarment, and two hundred shekels of silver, and a 
tongue of gold of fifty shekels weight’ (Josh. vii. 
21). Throughout the period before the return from 
Babylon this distinction seems to obtain: whenever 
anything of the character of money is mentioned 
the usual metal is silver, and gold generally occurs 


Throughout the history | settled system of weights. 
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as the material of ornaments and costly works. .A 
passage in Isaiah has indeed been supposed to show 
the use of gold coins in that prophet’s time: speak- 
ing of the makers of idols, he says, “" They lavish 
gold out of the bag, and weigh silver in the balance” 
(xlvi. 6). The mention of a bag is, however, a 
very insufficient reason for the supposition that the 
gold was coined money. Rings of gold may have 
been used for money in Palestine as early as this 
time, since they had been. long previously so used 
in Egypt; but the passage probably refers to the 
people of Babylon, who may have had uncoined 
money in both metals like the Egyptians. A still 
more remarkable passage would be that in Ezekiel, 


which Gesenius supposes (Lex. s. v. mw). to 


mention brass as moncy, were there any sound 
reason for following the Vulg. in the literal render- 
ing of TPINETID ΘΙ ΤΙ TP), quia effusum est 
cs tuum, instead of reading “ because thy filthiness 
was poured out”? with the A. V. (xvi. 36). The 
context does indeed admit the idea of money, but 
the sense of the passage does not seem to do so, 
whereas the other translation is quite in accordance 
with it, as well as philologically admissible (see 
Gesen. Lex. 1. c.). The use of brass money at this 
period seems unlikely, as it was of later introduction 
in Greece than money of other metals, at least silver 
and electrum: it has, however, been supposed that 
that there was an independent copper coinage in 
further Asia before the introduction of silver money 
by the Seleucid and the Greek kings of Bac- 
triana. 

We may thus sum up our results respecting the 
money mentioned in the books of Seripture written 
before the return from Babylon. From the time 
ot Abraham silver money appears to have been in 
general use in Egypt and Canaan. This money 
was weighed when its value had to be determined, 
and we may therefore conclude that it was not of a 
! Since the money of 
Egypt and that of’ Canaan are spoken of together 
in the account of Joseph's administration during 
the fainine, we may reasonably suppose they were 
of the same kind; a supposition which is confirmed 
by our finding, from the monuments, that the E¢yp- 
tians used nncoined money of gold and of silver. 
It is even probable that the form in both cases was 
similar or the same, since the ring-noney of Egypt 
resembles the ordinary ring-money of the Celts, 
among whom it was probably first introduced by 
the Vheenician traders, so that it is likely that this 
form generally prevailed before the introduction of 
coinage. We find no evidence in the bible of the 
use of coined money by the Jews before the time 
of Ezra, when other evidence equally shows that it 
was current in Palestine, its general use being prob- 
ably a very recent change. This, first notice of 
coinage, exactly when we should expect it, is not 
to be overlooked as a confirmation of the usual 
opinion as to the dates of the several books of Serip- 
ture founded on their internal evidence and the 
testimony of ancient writers; and it lends no sup- 
port to those theorists who attempt to show that 
there have been great changes in the text. Minor 
confirmations of this nature will be found in the 
later part of this article. 

II. Cornep Monry. 1. The Principal Mone- 
tary Systems of Antiquity. — Some notice of the 
principal monetary systems of antiquity, as deter- 
mined by the joint evidence of the coins and of 
ancient writers, is necessary to render the next 
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segtion comprehensible. 


lay down what, we mean by the different systems. 


with which we shall compare the liebrew coinage, 
as current works are generally very vague and dis- 
cordant on this subject. The common opinions 
respecting the standards of antiquity have been 
formed from a study of the statements of writers 
of different age and authority, and without a due 
discrimination between weights and coins.. The 
coins, instead of being taken as the basis of all 
hypotheses, have been cited to confirm or refute 
previous theories, and thus no legitimate induction 
has been formed from their study. If the contrary 
method is adopted, it has firstly the advantage of 
resting upon the indisputable authority of monu- 
ments which have not been tampered with; and, 
in the second place, it is of an essentially inductive 
character. The result simplifies the examination 
of the statements of ancient writers, by showing 
that they speak of the same thing by different names 
on account of a change which the coins at once 
explain, and by indicating that probably at least 
one talent was only a weicht, not used for coined 
money unless weighed in a mass. 

The earliest Greek coins, by which we here intend 
those struck in the age before the Persian War, 
are of three talents or standards: the Attic, the 
Eginetan, and the Macedonian or earlier Vhoe- 
nician. “The oldest coins of Athens, of gina, 
and of Macedon and Thrace, we should select as 
typical respectively of these standards; obtaining 
as the weight of the Attic drachm about 67-5 grains 
troy; of the -Eginetan, about 96; and of the Mace- 
donian, about 58 — or 116, if its drachm be what 
is now generally held to be the didrachm. The 
electrum coinage of Asia Minor probably affords 
exainples of the use by the Grecks of a fourth 
talent, which may be called the later Pheenician, 
if we hold the staters to have been tetradrachms, 
for their full weight is about 248 grs.; but it is 
possible that the pure gold which they contain. 
about 186 grs., should alone be taken into account, 
in which case they would be didrachms on the 
MHginetan standard. Their division into sixths 
(hectz) may be urged on either side. 10 may he 
supposed that the division into oboli was retained ; 
but then the half hecta has its proper name, and 
is not called an obolus. towever this may be, the 
gold and silver coins found at Sardis, which we 
may reasonably assign to Croesus, are of this weight, 
and may be taken as its earliest examples, without 
of course proving it was a Greek system. They 
give a tetradrachm, or Ὑπὸ τ of about 246 
grains, and a drachm of 61-5: but neither of these 
coins is found of this early period. Among these 
systems the Attic and the .Eginetan are easily 
recognized in the classical writers; and the Mace- 
donian is probably their Alexandrian talent of gold 
and silver, to be distinguished from the Alexan- 
drian talent of copper. Respecting the two Pho- 
nician talents there is some difficulty. The Euboic 
talent of the writers we recognize nowhere in the 
coinage. Jt is useless to search for isolated in- 
stances of Enboie weicht in Enboea and elsewhere, 
when the coinage of the island and ancient coins 
generally afiord no class on the stated Euboic 
weight. It is still more unsound to force an agree- 


α Mr. Waddingtou has shown (Meélanges de Numis- 
matique) that the so-called coins of the satraps were 
never issued excepting when these governors were in 
tommand of expeditions, and were therefore invested 
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We must. here distinctly | ment between the Macedonian talent of the coins 


and the Euboic of the writers. It may be sup- 


| posed that the Euboic talent was never used for 


money; and the statenient of Herodotus, that the 
king of Persia received his gold tribute by this 
weight, may mean no more than that it was 
weiehed in Euboie talents. Or perhaps the near- 
ness of the [uboic talent to the Attic cansed the 
coins struck on the two standards to approximate 
in their weights; as the Cretan coins on the 
.Eginetan standard were evidently lowered in weight 
by the influence of the Asiatic ones on the later 
Pheenician standard. 

- We must now briefly trace the history of these 
talents. 

(a.) The Attic talent was from a very early 
period the standard of Athens. If Solon really 
reduced the weight, we have no money of the city 
of the older currency. Corinth followed the same 
system; and its use was diflused by the great 
influence of these two leading cities. In Sicily 
and Jtaly, after, in the case of the former, a limited 
use of the Aiginetan talent, the Attic weight be- 
came universal. In Greece Proper the A:ginetan 
talent, to the north the Macedonian, and in Asia 
Minor and Africa the later Phanician, were long 
its rivals, until Alexander made the Attic standard 
universal throughout his empire, and Carthage 
alone maiitained an independent system. After 
Alexander's time the other talents were partly 
restored, but the Attic always remained the chief. 
From the earliest period of which we have speci- 
mens of money on this standard to the time of the 
Roman dominion it suffered a great depreciation, 
the drachm falling from 67-5 grains to about 65-5 
under Alexander, and about 55 under the early 
Cresars. Its later depreciation was rather by adul- 
teration than by lessening of weight. 

(6.) The A@ginetan talent. was mainly used in 
Greece Proper and the islands, and seems to have 
been annihilated by Alexander, unless indeed after- 
wards restored in one or two reniote towns, as 
Leucas in Acarnania, or by the general issue of a 
coin equally assignable to it or the Attic standard 
as a henidrachn: or a tetrobolon. 

(c.) The Macedonian talent, besides being used 
in Macedon and in some Thracian cities before 
Alexander, was the standard of the great Phe- 
nician cities under Persian rule, and was afterwards 
restored in most of them. It was adopted in 
Egypt by the first Ptolemy, and also mainly used 
by the later Sicilian tyrants, whose money we 
believe imitates that of the Egyptian sovereigns. 
It might have heen imagined that Ptolemy did not 
borrow the talent of Macedon, but struck money 
on the standard of Egypt, which the cominerce of 
that country might have spread in the Mediter- 
ranean in a remote age, had not a recent discovery 
shown that the Egyptian standard of weight was 
much heavier, and even in excess of the A°ginetan 
drachm, the unit being above 140 grs., the half 
of which, again, is greater than any of the drachms 
of the other three standards. It cannot therefore 
be compared with any of them. 

(.}) The later Pheenician talent was always used 
for the official coinage of the Persian kings and 
commanders,@ and after the earliest period was very 


with special powers. This discovery explains the 
putting to death of Aryandes, satrap of Egypt, for 
striking a coinage of his own. 
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general in the Persian empire. After Alexander, it 
was scarcely used excepting in coast-towns of Asia 
Minor, at Carthage, and in the Pheenician town of 
Aradus. 

Respecting the Roman coinage it is only neces- 
sary here to state that the oriyin of the weights 
of its gold and silver money is undoubtedly Greek, 
and that the denarius, the chief coin of the latter 
metal, was under the early emperors equivalent to 
the Attic drachm, then greatly depreciated. 

2. Cuined Money mentioned in the Bible. — The 
earliest distinct mention of coins in the Bible is 
held to refer to the Persian money. In Kara (il. 
69, viii. 27) and Nehemiah (vii. 70, 71, 72) current 


gold coins are spoken of under the name PET, 


JIDTVIS, which only occurs in the plural, and ap- 
pears to correspond to the Greek στατὴρ Aaper- 
κός Or Δαρεικός, the Daric of numismatists. ‘I'he 
renderings of the LXX. and Vulg., χρυσοῦς, sole- 
dus, drach, especially the first and second, lend 
weight to the idea that this was the standard gold 
coin at the time of Ezra and Nehemiah, and this 
would explain the use of the same name in the 
First Book of Chronicles (xxix. 7), in the account 
of the offerings οὗ David’s great men for the ‘Tem- 
ple, where it would he employed instead of shekel, 
as a Greek would use the term stater. [See Art. 
Danic.] 


Daric. Obv.: King of Persia to the right, kneeling, 
bearing bow and javelin. Rev.: Irregular incuse 
square. British Museum. 


The Apocrypha contains the earliest distinct 
allusion to the coining of Jewish money, where it 
is narrated, in the First Book of Maccabees, that 
Antiochus VII. granted to Simon the Maccabee 


permission to coin money with his own stamp, as |. 


well as other privileges (Kal ἐπέτρεψά σοι ποιῆσαι 
κόμμα ἴδιον νόμισμα πῇ χώρᾳ σου. xv. 6). This 
was in the fourth year of Simon’s pontificate, n. c. 
140. It must be noted that Demetrius IT. had in 
the first year of Simon, B. c. 143, made a most 
important decree granting freedom to the Jewish 
people, which gave occasion to the dating of their 
contracts and covenants, — ‘In the first year of 
Simon the great high-priest, the leader, and chief 
of the Jews” (xiii. 34-42), a form which Josephus 
gives differently, ‘(In the first year of Simon, 
henefactor of the Jews, and ethnarch”’ (Ant. xiii. 
G). 

The earliest Jewish coins were until lately con- 
sidered to have been struck by Simon on receiving 
the permission of Antiochus VIf. They may be 
uhus described, following ΔΙ. de Saulcy’s arrange- 
ment: — 


SILVER. 
1. OST Spy, “‘ Shekel of Israel.’? Vase, 
above which S [Year] 1. 


τὰ TTT) now, “ Jerusalem the holy.”’ 
Branch bearing three flowers. At. 


Poon 


2. Dwi YUM, “Half-shekel.”? Same type 
and date. 
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oS, τῇ 
ὡς CAQAGCOY” 


Ry TW DWI. Same type. AR (Cut) 
B. MM. 


3. Sm Sow, ἐς Shekel of Israel.” Same 
type, above which MW (2 MV3W), « Year 2.” 

BY pawyaprt ΒΥ. Same type, AR. 

4. FDI YZ.“ Talf-shekel.” Same type 
and date. 

RY wy tT ον... type. AR. 


5. SND Sew), ‘Shekel of Israel.” Same 
type, above which Δ) (ἃ 12), « Year 3.” 


Rp Wy mySwi, Same type. A. 
(Cut) B. M. 
COPPER. 
1. (ST DOAN MW, “Year four: Half.” 
A fruit, between two sheaves ? 


Ἵ 
Ry ives m7, “Of the redemption of 
Zion.’ Palm-tree between two daskets? Ad. 


9. DYDD VIAN NW, « Year four: Quarter.’ 
Two sheaves? 
RY ii ἌΡΕΟΣ, “Of the redemption of 


Zion.” A fruit. AB. (Cut) Mr. Wigan’s col- 
lection. 


8. ΣΝ ΓΔ, « Year four.” 
tween two fruits ? 


A sheaf be 


1998, 


7 71}Ξ ΓΝ, «Of the redemption οἵ 
(Cut) Wigan. 
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Zion.” iE. 


Vase. 


The average weight of the silver coins is about 
220) grains troy for the shekel, and 110 for the 


half-shekel.¢ The name, from One’, shows that 


the shekel was the Jewish stater. The determina- 
tion of the standard weight of the shekel, which, 
be it remembered, was a weight as well as a coin, 
and of its relation to the other weights used by 
the Hebrews, belongs to another article [WrrGuTs 
AND MEASURES]: here we have only to consider 
its relation to the different talents of antiquity. 
The shekel corresponds almost exactly to the tetra- 
drachm or didrachm of the earlier Phoenician talent 
in use in the cities of Phoenicia under [’ersian 
rule, and after Alexander’s time at Tyre, Sidon, 
and Berytus, as well as in Egypt. It is repre- 
sented in the LXX. by didrachm, a rendering 
which has occasioned great difficulty to numis- 
matists. Col. Leake suggested, but did not adopt, 
what we have no doubt is the true explanation. 
Atter speaking of the shekel as probably the Phe- 
nician and Hebrew unit of weight, he adds: “ This 
weight appears to have been the same as the 
Egyptian unit of weight, for we learn from Hora- 
pollo that the Movds, or unit, which they held to 
be the basis of all numeration, was equal to two 
drachme; and δίδραχμον is employed synony- 
mously with gixAos for the Hebrew word shekel 
by the Greek Septuagint; consequently, the shekel 
and the didrachmon were of the same weight. 1 
am aware that some learned commentators are 
of opinion that the translators here meant a di- 
drachmon of the Greco-Kgyptian seale, which 
weighed about 110 grains; but it is hardly credible 
that δίδραχμον should have been thus employed 
without any distinguishing epithet, at a time when 
the Ptolemaic scale was yet of recent origin [in 
Egypt], the word didrachmon on the other hand, 
haying for ages been applied to a silver money, of 
about 130 grains, in the currency of all cities which 
follow the Attic or Corinthian standard, as well as 
in the silver money of Alexander the Great and 
[most of | his successors. Iu all these currencies, 
as well as in those of Lydia and Persia, the stater 
was an Attic didrachmon, or, at least, with no 
greater difference of standard than occurs among 
modern nations using a denomination of weight or 
measure common to all; and hence the word δί- 
Spaxuoy was at length employed as a measure of 
veicht, without any reference to its origin in the 
Attie drachma. ‘Thus we find the drachma of gold 
described as equivalent to ten didrachma, and the 
half-shekel of the Pentateuch, translated by the 
Septuagint τὸ ἥμισυ Tod διδράχμου. There can 
be no doubt, therefore, that the Attic, and not 
the Greco-F¢yptian didrachmon, was intended by 


# Coins are not always exact in relative weight: in 
some modern coinages the smaller coins are intention- 
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them.’’ He goes on to conjecture that Moses 
adopted the Egyptian unit, and to state the im- 
portance of distinguishing between the Mosaic 
weight and the extant Jewish shekel. “It ap- 
pears,’’ he continues, ‘“ that the half-shekel of ran- 
som had, in the time of our Saviour, been converted 
into the payment of a didrachmon to the Temple; 
and two of these didrachma formed a stater of the 
Jewish currency. This stater was evidently the 
extant ‘Shekel Israel,’ which was a tetradrachmon 
of the Ptolemaic scale, though generally below the 
standard weight, like most of the extant specimens 
of the Ptolemies; the didrachmon paid to the 
Temple was, therefore, of the same monetary scale. 
Thus the duty to the Temple was converted from 
the half of an Attic to the whole of a Ptolemaic 
didrachmon, and the tax was nominally raised in 
the proportion of abont 105 to 65; but probably 
the value of silver had fallen as much in the two 
preceding centuries. It was natural that the Jews, 
when they began to strike money, should have 
revived the old name shekel, and applied it to their 
stater, or principal coin; and equally so, that they 
should have adopted the scale of the neighboring 
opulent and powerful kingdom, the money of which 
they must have long been in the habit of employ- 
ing. The inscription on the coin appears to have 
heen expressly intended to distinguish the mone- 
tary shekel or stater from the Shekel ha-Kodesh, 
or Shekel of the Sanctuary.” Appendix to Nu- 
mismata Hellenica, pp. 2, 3. 

The gréat point here gained is that the Egyptian 
unit was a didrachm, a conclusion confirmed by the 
discovery of an [Egyptian weight not greatly ex- 
ceeding the Attic didrachm. The conjecture, how- 
ever, that the LXX. intend the Attic weight is 
forced, and leads to this double dilemma, the sup- 
position that the didrachm of the LX.X. is a shekel 
and that of the N. T. half a stater, which is the 
same as half a shekel, and that the tribute was 
greatly raised, whereas there is no evidence that in 
the N. ΤᾺ the term didrachm is not used in exactly 
the same sense as in the LXX. The natural ex- 
planation seems to us to be that the Alexandrian 
Jews adopted for the shekel the term didrachm as 
the common name of the coin corresponding in 
weight to it, and that it thus Lecame in Hebra- 
istic Greek the equivalent of shekel. There is no 
ground for supposing a difference in use in the 
LXX. and N. T., more especially as there happen 
to have been few, if any, didrachins current in Pal- 
estine in the time of our Lord, a fact which gives 
great significance to the finding of the stater in the 
fish by St. Peter, showing the minute accuracy of 
the Evangelist. The Ptolemaic weight, not being 
Egyptian but Phoenician, chanced to agree with 
the Hebrew, which was probably derived from the 
same source, the primitive system of Palestine, and 
perhaps of Babylon also. — Respecting the weights 
of the copper coins we cannot as yet speak wit 
any confidence. ‘ 

The fabric of the silver coins above deseribed is 
so different from that of any other ancient moncy, 
that it is extremely hard to base any argument on 
it alone, and the cases of other special classes, as 
the ancient money of Cyprus, show the danger of 
such reasoning. Some have been disposed to con- 
sider that it proves that these coins cannot be later 
than the tine of Nehemiah, others will not admit 


ally heavier than they would be if exact divisions of 
the larger. 
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it to be later than Alexander's time, while some 
still hold that it is not too archaic for the Macca- 
bean period. Against its being assigned to the 
earlier dates we may remark that the forms are too 
exact, and that apart from style, which we do not 
exclude in considering fabric, the mere mechanical 
work is like that of the coins of Phoenician towns 
struck under the Seleucida. The decisive evidence, 
however, is to be found by a comparison of the 
copper coins which cannot be doubted to complete 
the series. These, though in some cases of a sim- 
ilar style to the silver coins, are generally far more 
like the undoubted pieces of the Maccabees. 

The inseriptions of these coins, and all the other 
Hebrew inscriptions of Jewish coins, are in a char- 
acter of which there are few other examples. As 
Gesenius has observed (Gram. § 5), it bears a 
strong resemblance to the Samaritan and Pheent- 
cian, and we may add to the Aramwan of coins, 
which must be carefully distinguished from the 
Aramean of the papyri found in Egypt.¢ ‘The use 
of this character does not afford any positive evi- 
dence as to age; but it is important to notice that, 


although it is found upon the Maccabean coins, | 


there is no paleographic reason why the pieces of 
doubtful time bearing it should not be as early as 
the Persian period. 


The meaning of the inscriptions does not offer 
matter for controversy. ‘Their nature would indi- 
cate a period of Jewish freedom from Greek influ- 
ence as well as independence, and the use of an 
era dating from its commencement. The form used 
on the copper coins clearly shows the second and 
third points. It cannot be supposed that the dating 
is by the sabbatical or jubilee year, since the re- 
demption of Zion is particularized. These are sep- 
arated from the known Maccabean and later coins 
by the absence of Hellenism, and connected with 
them by the want of perfect uniformity in their in- 
scriptions, a point indicative of a time of national 
decay like that which followed the dominion of the 
earlier Maccabees. Here it may be remarked that 


the idea of Cavedoni, that the form pow, 


succeeding in the second year to DOW AN, is to 


be taken as a dual, because in .that year (accord- 
ing to his view of the age of the coins) the fortress 
of Sion was taken from the Syrians (Vum. Bibl. 
p- 23), notwithstanding its ingenuity must, as De 
Sauley has already said, be considered untenable. 

The old explanation of the meaning of the types 
of the shekels and half-shekels, that they represent, 
the pot of manna and Aaron’s rod that budded, 
seems to us remarkably consistent with the inscrip- 
tions and with what we should expect. Cavedoni 
has suggested, however, that the one type is simply 
a vase of the Temple, and the other a lily, arguing 
against the old explanation of the former that the 
pot of manna had a cover, which this vase has not. 
But it may be replied, that perhaps this vase had 
a flat cover, that on Jater coins a vase is represented 
both with and withont a cover, and that the differ- 
ent forms given to the vase which is so constant on 
the Jewish coins seem to indicate that it is a rep- 
resentation of something like the pot of manna lost 
when Nebuchadnezzar took Jerusalem, and of 
which there was therefore only a traditional recol- 
lection. 


@ See Mr. Waddington’s paper on the so-called sa- 
trap coins (Meélanges de Numismatique). 
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Respecting the exact meaning of the types of the 
copper, save the vase, it is difficult to form a prob- 
able conjecture. ‘They may reasonably be supposed 
to have a reference to the great festivals of the 
Jewish year, which were connected with thanks- 
giving for the fruits of the earth. But it may, on 
the other hand, be suggested that they merely in- 
dicate the products of the Holy Land, the fertility 
of which is so prominently brought forward in the 
Seriptures. With this idea the representation of 
the vine-leaf and bunch of grapes upon the later 
coins would seem to tally; but it must be recol- 
lected that the lower portion of a series generally 
shows a departure or divergence from the higher in 
the intention of its types, so as to be an unsafe 
guide in interpretation. 

Upon the copper coins we have especially to ob- 
serve, as already hinted, that they forn: an jmpor- 
tant guide in judging of the age of the silver. 
That they really belong to the same time is not to 
be doubted. Everything but the style proves this. 
Their issue in the 4th year, after the silver cease 
in the 3d year, their types and inscriptions, leave 
no room for doubt. The style is remarkably dif- 
ferent, and we have selected two specimens for en- 
graving, which afford examples of their diversity. 


We venture to think that the difference between 
the silver coins engraved, and the small copper 
coin, which most nearly resembles them in the 
form of the letters, is almost as great as that be- 
tween the large copper one and the copper pieces 
of John Hyrcanus. ‘The small copper coin, be it 
remembered, more nearly resembles the silver money 
than does the large one. 

From this inquiry we may lay down the follow- 
ing particulars as a basis for the attribution of this 
class. 1. The shekels, half-shekels, and correspond- 
ing copper coins, may be on the evidence of fabric 
and inscriptions of any age from Alexander’s time 
until the earlier period of the Maccabees. 2. They 
uiust belong to a time of independence, and one at 
which Greek influence was excluded. 3. They date 
from an era of Jewish independence. 

ΔΙ. de Sauley, struck by the ancient appearance 
of the silver coins, and disregarding the difference 
in style of the copper, has conjectured that the 
whole class was struck at some early period of 
prosperity. He fixes upon the pontificate of Jad- 
dua, and supposes them to have been first issued 
when Alexander granted gréat privileges to the 
Jews. If it be admitted that this was an occasion 


from which an era might be reckoned, there is a 
serious difficulty in the style of the copper coins, 
and those who have practically studied the sulject 
of the fabric of coins will admit that, though archaic 
style may be long preserved, there can be no mis- 
take as to late style, the earlier limits of which are 
far more rigorously fixed than the later limits of 
archaic style. But there is another difficulty of 
even a grayer nature. Alexander, who was essen- 
tially a practical genius, suppressed all the varying 
weights of money in his empire excepting the At- 
tic, which he made the lawful standard. Philip had 
struck his gold on the Attic weight, his silver on 
ithe Macedonian. Alexander even changed his native 
currency in carrying out this great commercial re- 
form, of which the importance has never been recog- 
nized. Is it likely that he would have allowed a 
new currency to have been issued by Jaddua on a 
system different from the Attic? If it be urged 
that this was a sacred coinage for the tribute, and 
‘that therefore an exception may have been made, 
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it must be recollected that an excess of weight 
would not have been so serious a matter as a defi- 
ciency, and besides that it is by no means clear that 
the shekels follow a Jewish weight. On_ these 
grounds, therefore, we feel bound to reject M. de 
Saulcy’s theory. 

The basis we have laid down is in entire accord- 
ance with the old theory, that this class of coins 


was issued by Simon the Maccabee. M. de Saulcy rem) 
would, however, urge against our conclusion the ryrtort 
circumstance that he has attributed small copper SDF: 


coins, all of one and the same class, to Judas the so 
Maccabee, Jonathan, and John Hyrcanus, and that| FY. The same. A. W. 


the very dissimilar coins hitherto attributed to 3. Simon. 
Simon must therefore be of another period. If (Wanti 

these attributions be correct, his deduction is per- Wanna 
fectly sound, but the circumstance that Simon 4. John Hyrcanus. 


alone is unrepresented in the series, whereas we 
have most reason to look for coins of him, is ex- 
tremely suspicions. We shall, however, show in 
discussing this class, that we have discovered evi- 
dence which seems to us sufficient to induce us to 
abandon M. de Sanley’s classification of copper 
coins to Jndas and Jonathan, and to commence 
the series with those of John Hyrcanus. For the 
present therefore we adhere to the old attribution 


of the shekels, half-shekels, and similar copper Pim aT «John 
coins, to Simon the Maccabee. οΓΤΊ ΓΤΣΤῚ the high-priest 
We now give a list of all the principal copper vi 45 and friend of thecienee 
coins of a later date than those of the class de- VMN 
scribed ahove and anterior to Herod, according to ὩΣ 
M. de Saulcy’s arrangement. - Within a wreath of olive ? 
COPPER COLNS. 7, Two cornua copiz, within which a pome- 


granate. Ai. W. 


1. Judas Muaccabaus. 


= 
animals Judah, ou 
ein the illustrious priest, ΓΒ ΩΣ 
72m) and friend of the Jews.” atta! 
bene es ane 


Within a wreath of olive ? 


: , “ν . Fy. The same. .1}. W. 
Bye Dero corn eee "νὰ 5. Judas-Aristobulus and Antigonus. 
pomegranate. A. W. 


2. Jonathan. BASIA 2 


Within a crown. 
RY. Two cornua copie, within which a pome- 


granate. 
Similar coins. 


7. Alexander Janneus. 


“ὙΠῸ ( Jonathan 
ΣΙΣΓ Σ the high-priest, 
= a friend of the Jews.”” 


Within a wreath of olive ? 
FY. The same. Zc. «6 OW. 


(A.) BASIAEQ . 
AAEZANAPOY). Anchor. 


FY. 5 ἸΓΙΔῊΝ, « Jonathan the king; ” 
within the spokes of a wheel. AX. W. 
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(B.) AS... .. AEZANAPO. Anchor. 


ΤΥ. as et Ye... . >: within the spokes 
ofa wheel. ©. W. 

(C.) BASIAENS AAEZANAPOT. 

art 7201, “Jonathan the king.” 
Flower. 


The types of this last coin resemble those of one 
of Antiochus 1]. 


(D.) BASIAEQS AAEZANA . .. Anchor. 
τυ. Star. 


Anchor. 


Alexandra. 
BASIAIS AAEZANA. Anchor. 


TY. Star: within the rays nearly-effaced Hebrew 
inscription. 


FHyrcanus (no coins). 

Aristobulus (10 coins). 

Hfyrcanus restored (no coins). 
Oligarchy (uo coins). 

Aristobulus and Alexander (no coins). 
Hyrcanus again restored (no coins). 


Antigonus. 


ΓΕ 


pie ae 


‘Se =~. 


..... ITONOY (BASIAEQS ANTIFONOY) 
around a crown. 


Pears (77 IDM nn) 
 Mattathiah the high-priest ἡ 4. W. 


This arrangement is certainly the most satisfac- 
tory that has been yet proposed, but it presents 
serious difficulties. The most obvious of these is 
the absence of coins of Simon, for whose money we 
have more reason to look than for that of any other 
Jewish ruler. ΔΙ. de Saulcy’s suggestion that we 
may some day find his coins is a searcely satisfac- 
tory answer, for this would imply that he struck 
very few coins, whereas all the otber princes in the 
list, Judas only excepted, struck many, judging 
from those found. ‘That Judas should have struck 
but few coins is extremely probable from the un- 
settled state of the country during his rule; but 
the prosperous government of Simon seems to re- 
qnire a large issue of money. A second difficulty 
is that the series of small copper coins, having the 
same, or essentially the same, reverse-type, com- 
mences with Judas, and should rather commence 
with Simon. <A third difficulty is that Judas bears 
the title of priest, and probably of high-priest, for 


the word 912 is extremely doubtful, and the 
126 
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extraordinary Variations and blunders in the in- 
scriptions of these copper coins make 1t more prob- 


able that ‘2772 is the term, whereas it is extremely 


doulstful that he took the office of high-priest. It 
is, however, just possible that he may have taken 
an inferior title, while acting as high-priest during 
the lifetime of Alcimus. ‘These objections are, how- 
ever, all trifling in comparison with one that seems 
never to have struck any inquirer. These small 
copper coins have for the main part of their reverse- 
type a Greek symbol, the united cornua copiz, and 
they therefore distinctly belong to a period of Greek 
influence. Is it possible that Judas the Maccabee, 
the restorer of the Jewish worship, and the sworn 
eneiny of all heathen customs, could have struck 
money with a type derived from the heathen, and 
used by at least one of the hated family that then 
oppressed Israel, a type connected with idolatry, 
aud to a Jew as forbidden as any other of the rep- 
resentations on the coins of the Gentiles? [{ seems 
to us that this is an impossibility, and that the use 
of such a type points to the time when prosperity 
had corrupted the ruling family and Greek usages 
once more were powerful in their influence. ‘This 
period muy be considered to commence in the rule 
of John Hyreanus, whose adoption of foreign cus- 
toms is evident in ¢he naming of his sons far more 
than in the policy he followed. lf we examine the 
whole series, the coins bearing the name of « John 
the high-priest ’’ are the best in execution, and 
therefore have some claim to be considered the 
earliest. 

lt is important to endeavor to trace the origin 
of the type which we are discussing. The two 
cornua copie first occur on the Kgyptian coins, 
and indicate two sovereigns. tn the money of the 
Seleucidze the type probably originated at a mar- 
riage with an Egyptian princess. The cornua 
copie, as represented on the .Jewish coins, are first. 
found, as far as we are aware, on a coin of Alex- 
ander 11. Zebina (B. c. 128-122), who, be it ree- 
ollected, was set up by Ptolemy Physeon. The 
type occurs, however, in a different form on the 
unique tetradrachm of Cleopatra, ruling alone, in 
the British Museum, but it may have been adopted 
on her marriage with Alexander 1. Balas (5. c. 
150). Yet even this earlier date is after the rule 
of Judas (B. C. 167-161), and in the midst of that 
of Jonathan; and Alexander Zebina was contem- 
porary with John Ilyreanus. We have seen that 
Alexander Jannzeus (B. Cc. 105--78) seems to have 
followed wu type of Antiochus VII. Sidetes, of which 
there are coins dated B. c. 152-151. 


Thus far there is high probability that M. de 
Sauley’s attributions before John Hyrcanus are ex- 
tremely doubtful. ‘This probability has been almost 
changed to certainty by a discovery the writer has 
recently had the good fortune to make. The acute 
Barthélemy mentions a coin of ‘Jonathan the 
high-priest,”’ on which he perceived traces of the 
words BASIAEQS AAEZANAPOT, and he ac- 
cordingly conjectures that these coins are of the 
sume class as the bilingual ones of Alexander Jan- 
nus, holding them both to be of Jonathan, and 
the latter to mark the close alliance between that 
ruler and Alexander I. Balas. An examination οἱ 
the money of Jonathan the high-priest has led us 
to the discovery that many of his coins are restruck, 
that some of these restrueck coins exhibit traces of 
Greek inscriptions, showing the original pieces to 
be probably of the class attributed to Alexander 
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Janneus by ΔΙ. de Sauley, and that one of the 
latter distinctly bears the letters ANAI. f [AAE=- 
ANAPOT]. ‘The two impressions ot restruck coins 
are in general of closely consecutive dates, the ob- 
ject of restriking having usually been to destroy an 
obnoxious coinage. That this was the motive in 
the present instance appears from the large number 
of restruck coins among those with the name of 
Jonathan the high-priest, whereas we know of no 
other restruck Jewish coins, and from the change 
in the style from Jonathan the king to Jonathan 
the high-priest. 

Under these circumstances but tio attributions 
of the bilingual coins, upon which everything de- 
pends, can be entertained, either that they are of 
Jonathan the Maccabee in alliance with Alexander 
I. Balas, or that they are of Alexander Janneus; 
the Jewish prince having, in either case, changed 
his coinage. We learn from the case of Antigonus 
that double naines were not unknown in the family 
of the Maccabees. To the former attribution there 
are the following objections. 1. On the bilingual 
coins the title Jonathan the king corresponds to 
Alexander the king, implying that the same prince 
is jutended, or two princes of equal rank. 2. Al- 
though Alexander |. Balas sent presents of a royal 
character to Jonathan, it is extremely unlikely that 
the Jewish prince would have taken the regal title, 
or that the king of Syria would have actually 
granted it. 3. The Greek coins of Jewish fabric 
with the inscription Alexander the king, would 
have to be assigned to the Syrian Alexander L., 
iustead of the Jewish king of the same name. 4. It 
would be most strange if. Jonathan should have first 
struck coins with Alexander I. ., and then cancelled 
that coinage and issued a fresh Hebrew coinage of 
his own and Greek of the Syrian king, the whole 
series morcover, excepting those with only the He- 
brew inscription, having been issued within the 
years B. C. 155-146, eight out of the nineteen of 
Jonathan's rule. 5. The reign of Alexander Jan- 
nus would be unrepresented in the coinage. ‘To 
the second attribution there is this ohjection. that 
it is unlikely that Alexander Jannzeus would have 
changed the title of king for that of high-priest ; 
but to this it may be replied, that his quarrel with 
the Pharisees with reference to his performing the 
duties of the latter office, the turning-point of his 
reign, might have made him abandon the recent 
kinaly title and recur to the sacerdotal, already 
used on his father’s coins, for the Hebrew currency, 
while probably still issuing a Greek coinage with 
the regal title. On these grounds, therefore, we 
maintain Bayer’s opinion that the Jewish coinage 
begins with Simon, we transfer the coins of Jona- 
than the high-priest to Alexander Jannzeus, and 
propose the following arrangement of the known 
money of the princes of the period we have been 
just considering. 


John [yrcanus, B. Cc. 185-106. 


Copper coins, with Hebrew inscription, “ John 
the high-priest; ’’ on some A, marking alliance with 
Antiochus VII. Sidetes. 

Aristobulus and Antigonus, B. ο. 106-105. 
(Probable Attribution.) 


Copper coins, with Hebrew inscription, « Judah 
the high (7?) priest:’* copper coins with Greek in- 
scription, “Judah, the king,” and A. for Antigonus ? 
ΔΙ. de Sauley supposes that Aristobulus bore the ITe- 
brew name Judah, and there is certainly some prob- 
ability in the conjecture, though the classification 
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of these coins cannot be regarded as more that 
tentative. 


Alexander Janneus, B. C. 105-78. 


First coinage: copper coins with bilingual in- 
scriptions — Greek, ἐς Alexander the king; ” He- 
brew, ‘‘ Jonathan the king.” 

Second coinage: copper coins with Hebrew in- 
scription, ¢ Jonathan the high-priest ; “ἢ and copper 
coins with Greek inscription, Alexander the king.” 
(The assigning of these latter two to the same ruler 
is confirmed by the occurrence of Hebrew coins of 
‘Judah the high-priest,”’ and Greek ones of “ Judas 
the king,” w hich there is good reason to attribute 
to one and the same person. ) 


Alexandra, B. C. 78-69. 


The coin assigned to Alexandra by Δί. de Sauley 
may be of this sovereizn, but those of Alexander 
are so frequently blundered that we are not certain 
that it was not struck by him. 


HHyrcanus, B. C. 69-66 (no coins). 

Ar ee B. C. 66-65 (no coins). 

Hyrcanus restored, B. C. 63-57 (no coins). 

Oligarchy, B. C. 5T-47 (no coins). 

Aristobulus and Alexander, B. c. 49 (no coins). 

Hyrcanus again B. C. 47-40 (no coins). 

Antigonus, B. C. 40-37. Copper coins, with bi- 
lingual inscriptions. 


{t must be observed that the whole period unrep- 
resented in our classification is no more than twen- 
ty-nine years, only two years in excess of the length 
of the reign of Alexander Jannzeus, that it was a 
very troublous time, and that ITyreanus, whose rule 
occupied more than half the period, was so weak a 
man that it is extremely likely that he would have 
neglected to issue a coinage. It is possible that 
some of the doubtful small pieces are of this unrep- 
resented time, but at present we cannot even con- 
jecturally attribute any. 

lt is not necessary to describe in detail the 
money of the time commencing with the reign of 
| Herod and closing under Iladrian. We must, 
μον ον speak of the coinage generally, of the 
| references to it imthe N. Ty and of two important 
classes — the money attributed to the revolt pre- 
ceding the fall of Jerusalem, and that of the famons 
Barkokab. 

The money of Herod is abundant, but of inferior 
interest to the earlier coinage, from its generally 
having a thoroughly Greek character. It is of 
copper only, and seems to be of three denomina- 
tions, the smallest being apparently a piece of brass 

(χαλκοῦς), the next larger its double (δίχαλ- 
kos), and the largest its triple (tTpixadkos), as M. 
de Saulcy has ingeniously suggested. The smallest 
is the commonest, and appears to be the farthing 
of the N. T. The coin engraved below is of the 
smallest denomination of these: it may be thus 
described :— 


Anchor. 


H WA BACI. 


R7 Two cornua copie, within which a caduceus 
(degraded from pomegranate). A. W. 
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We have chosen this specimen from its remark- 
pble relation to the coinage of Alexander Jannzus, 
which makes it probable that the latter was still 
current money in Herod’s time, having been abun- 
dantly issued, and so tends to explain the seeming 
neglect to coin in the period from Alexander or 
Alexandra to Antigonus. 

The money of Herod Archelaus, and the similar 
coinave of the Greek Imperial class, of Roman 
rulers with Greek inscriptions, issued by the procu- 
rators of Jucdeea under the emperors from Augustus 
to Nero, present no remarkable peculiarities, nor do 
the coins attributed by ΔΙ. de Sauley to Agrippa I., 
but possibly of Agrippa IT. We engrave a speci- 
men of the money last mentioned to illustrate this 
eliss. 


BAZIAE@C ΑΓΡΙΠΑ. State umbrella. 

FY Corn-stalk bearing three ears of bearded 
wheat. LS Year6. ch. 

There are several passages in the Gospels which 
throw light upon the coinage of the time. When 
the twelve were sent forth our Lord thus com- 
manded them, * Provide neither gold, nor silver, 
nor brass in your purses ”’ (lit. “ girdles ’’), Matt. x. 
9. In the parallel passages in St. Mark (vi. 8), cop- 
per alone is mentioned for money, the Palestinian 
currency being mainly of this metal, although silver 
was coined by some cities of Phoenicia and Syria, 
and gold and silver Roman money was also in 
use. St. Luke, however, uses the term ‘ money,” 
ἀργύριον (ix. 3), which may be accounted for by 
his less Hebraistic style. 

The coins mentioned by the Evangelists, and first 
those of silver, are the following: the state? is 
spoken of in the account of the miracle of the tribnte 
money. The receivers of didrackms demanded the 
tribute, but St. Veter found in the fish a stater, 
which he paid for our Lord and himself (Matt. xvii. 
24-27). This stater was therefore a tetradrachm, 
aud it is very noteworthy that at this period almost 
the only Greek Imperial silver coin in the East was 
a tetradrachm, the didrachm being probably un- 
known, or very little coined. 

The didrachm is mentioned as a money of 
account in the passage above cited, as the equiva- 
lent of the Hebrew shekel. [Suexx.] 

The dencrtus, or Roman penny, as well as the 
Greek dirachm, then of about the same weight, are 
spoken of as current coins. There can be little 
doubt that the latter is merely employed as another 
name for the former. In the famous passages re- 
specting the tribute to Cesar, the Noman denarius 
ot the time is correctly described (Matt. xxii. 15- 
21; Luke xx. 19-25). It bears the head of ‘Tibe- 
rius, who has the title Cesar in the accompany- 
ing inscription, most later emperors having, after 
their accession, the title Augustus: here again 
therefore we have an evidence of the date of the 
Gospels. [DeNAniUS; DracuM. | 

Of copper coins the farthing and its half, the 
nite, are spoken of, and these probably formed the 
chief native currency. [FARTHING; MiTE.]} 
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To the revolt of the Jews, which ended in the 
capture and destruction of Jerusalem, ΔΙ. de Saulcy 
assigns some remarkable coins, one of which is rep- 
resented in the cut beneath 


TVS AW, «The liberty of Zion.” Vine- 
stalk, with leaf and tendril. 
Ry OVW Ww. «Year two.” Vase. #. 


There are other pieces of the year following, 
which slightly vary in their reverse-type, if indeed 
we be right in considering the side with the date 
to be the reverse. 

Same obverse. 


ΤΩ wou DSW. = Year three.’? Vase with 


cover. 

M. de Saulecy remarks on these pieces: “‘ De ces 
deux monnaies, celle de lan J}L. est incomparable- 
ment plus rare que celle de Van II. Cela tient 
probablenient ἂν ce que la liberté des Juifs était a 
son apogée dans la deuxiéme année de la guerre ju- 
daique, et deji ἣν son déclin dans l'année troisiéme. 
Les piéces analogues des années 1. et 1 V. manquent, 
et cela doit étre. Dans la premiére année de la 
guerre judaique, l'autonomie ne fut pas rétablie a 
Jérusalem; et dans la quatriéme année l’anarchie 
et les divisions intestines avaient déja préparé et 
facilité ἃ Titus la conquéte quwil avait entreprise ”’ 
(p. 154). 


The subjugation of Judzea was not alone signal- 
ized by the issue of the famous Roman coins with 
the inscription IVDAEA CAPTA, but by that of 
similar Greek Imperial coins in Judzea of Titus, one 
of which may be thus deseribed :— 


AVTOKP TITOS KAIZAP. 
laureate, to the right. 

{7 IOVAAIAS ἙΑΛΩΚΥΊΑΣ. Victory, to the 
right, writing upon a shield: before her a palm- 
tree. 141). 

The proper Jewish series closes with the money 
of the famous Barkokab, who headed the revolt in 
the time of Hadrian. His most important coins 


Head of Titus, 


are shekels, of which we here engrave one. 


aiph ohhh ἘΠ ΓΙ. ‘Of the deliverance of 
Jerusalem.”? Bunch of fruits ? 
Ry YVR. «Simeon. Tetrastyle temple: 
above which star. A. B. Μ΄ (Shekel. ) 


The half-shekel is not known, but the quarter, 
which is simply a restruck denarius, is common 
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The specimen represented below shows traces of the 
old types of a denarius of Trajan on both sides. 


pew. 


“Simeon.” Bunch of grapes. 
RY ΥΥ 2. «Of the deliverance 


of Jerusalem.” Two trumpets. A. 19. Δ], 

The denarius of this time was so nearly a quar- 
ter of a shekel, that it could be used for it without 
oceasioning any difficulty in the coinage. The 
copper coins of Barkokab are numerous, and like 
his silver pieces, have a clear reference to the money 
of Simon the Maccabee. It is indeed possible that 
the name Simon is not that of Barkokab, whom we 
know only by his surnames, but that of the earlier 
ruler, employed here to recall the foundation of 
Jewish autonomy. What high importance was 
attached to the issue of money by the Jews, is evi- 
dent from the whole history of their coinage. 

The money of Jerusalem, as the Roman Colonia 
«Elia Capitolina, has no interest here, and we con- 
clude this article with the last coinage of an inde 
pendent Jewish chief. 

The chief works on Jewish coins are Bayer’s trea- 
tise De Numis Hebrwo-Samaritanis; De Sauley’s 
Nunismatique Judaique ; Cavedoni’s Numismatica 
Biblics, of which there is a translation under the 
title Biblische Numismatik, by A. von Werlhof. 
with large additions. Since writing this article we 
find that the translator had previously come to the 
conclusion that the coins attributed by M. de Saul- 
cy to Judas Maceabseus are of Aristobulus, and 
that Jonathan the high-priest is Alexander Jamia us. 
We have to express our sincere obligations to Mr. 
Wigan for permission to examine his valuable col- 
lection, and have specimens drawn for this article. 

eek: 
MONEY-CHANGERS (κολλυβιστής, Matt. 
xxl. 12; Mark xi. 15; John ii. 15). According to 
Ex. xxx. 13-15, every Israelite, whether rich or 
poor, who had reached or passed the age of twenty, 
must pay into the sacred treasury, whenever the 
nation was numbered, a half-shekel as an offering 
to Jehovah. Maimonides (Shchal. cap. 1) says 
that this was to be paid annually, and that even 
paupers were not exempt. The Talmud exempts 
priests and women. The tribute must in every 
case be paid in coin of the exact Hebrew half-shekel, 
about Τὸ ζω. sterling of English money. The pre- 
mium for obtaining by exchange of other money 
the half-shekel of Hebrew coin, according to the 
Talmud, was a κόλλυβος (cvollybus), and hence the 
money-broker who made the exchange was called 
κολλυβιστής- The collybus, according to the same 
authority, was equal in value to a silver obolus, 
which has a weight of 12 grains, and its money 
value is about 13d. sterling. The money-changers 
(κολλυβισταί) whom Christ, for their impiety, 
avarice, and fraudulent dealing, expelled from the 
Temple, were the dealers who supplied half-shekels, 
for such a premium as they might be able to exact, 
to the Jews from all parts of the world, who as- 
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sembled at Jerusalem during the great festivals, and 
were required to pay their tribute or ransom-money 
in the Hebrew coin; and also for other purposes of 
exchange, such as would be necessary in so great a 
resort of foreign residents to the ecclesiastical me- 
tropolis. The word τραπεζίτης (trapezites), which 
we find in Matt. xxv. 27, is a general term for 
banker or broker. Of this branch of business we 
find traces very early both in the oriental and elas- 
sical literature (comp. Matt. xvii. 24-27: see Light- 
foot, 110}. Heb. on Matt. xxi. 12; Buxtorf, Lez. 
Rabbin, 2032). C. E. S. 

* The exchangers were called τραπεζίται from 
the tables (τράπεζαι, John ii. 15) at which they 
sat in the open air, with the coin before them 
(τὸ κέρμα collective, John ji. 15) which they were 
accustomed to pay out or receive in return. This 
is a very common sight at the present day in eastern 
cities, as well as in the south of Europe. Η. 

MONTH (371; ΓΠ). The terms for 
‘‘month’’ and ‘moon’ have the same close con- 
nection in the Hebrew language, as in our own and 
in the Indo-European languages generally; we need 
only instance the familiar cases of the Greek μήν 
and μήνη; and the Latin mensis ; the German mond 
and monat; andthe Sanskrit masa, which answers 
to both month and moon.. The Hebrew chodesh 
is perhaps more distinctive than the corresponding 
terms in other languages; for it expresses not 
simply the idea of a dunation, but the recurrence of 
a period commencing definitely with the 2ew moon ; 
it is derived from the word chdaddsh, “ new,’ which 
was transferred in the first instance to the « new 
moon,’’ and in the second instance to the ‘* month,” 


or as it is sometimes more fully expressed, U M7 


DS, “a month of days” (Gen. xxix. 14; Num. 
xi. 20, 91: comp. Deut. xxi. 19: τ στ tam 
The term yervch is derived from ydreach, “ the 
mvon;’’ it occurs occasionally in the historical (Ex. 
ii, 2; 1 WK. vi. 87, 38, vill. 23 2 eee 
more frequently in the poetical portions of the Bible. 

The most important point in connection with the 
month of the Hebrews is its length, and the mode 
by which it was calculated. The difficulties attend- 
ing this inquiry are considerable in consequence of 
the scantiness of the data. Though it may fairly 
be presumed from the terms used that the month 
originally corresponded to a lunation, no reliance 
can be placed on the mere verbal argument to prove 
the exact length of the month in historical times. 
The word appears even in the earliest times to have 
passed into its secondary sense, as describing a 
period approaching to a lunation; for, in Gen. vii. 
1], viii. 4, where we first meet with it, equal periods 
of 30 days are described, the interval between the 
17th days of the second and the seventh months 
being equal to 150 days (Gen. vii. 11, vill. 8, 4). 
We have therefore in this instance an approxima- 
tion to the solar month, and as, in addition to this, 
an indication of a double calculation by a solar and 
a lunar year has been detected in a subsequent date 
(for from viii. 14, compared with vii. 11, we find 
that the total duration of the flood exceeded the 
year by eleven days, in other words by the precise 
difference between the lunar year of 354 days and 
the solar one of 365 days), the passage has attracted 
considerable attention on the part of certain critics, 
who have endeavored to deduce from it arguments 
prejudicial to the originality of the Biblical nar- 
rative. It has been urged that the Hebrews them- 
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selves knew nothing of a solar month, that they 
must have derived their knowledge of it from more 
easterly nations (wald, Jahrbiich. 1854, p. 8), and 
consequently that the materials for the narrative, 
and the date of its composition, must be referred to 
the period when close intercourse existed between 
the Hebrews and the Babylonians (Von Bohlen's 
Introd. to Gen. ti. 155 ff). Tt is unnecessary for 
us to discuss in detail the arguments on which 
these conclusions are founded; we submit in auswer 
to them that the data are insufficient to form any 
decided opinion at all on the matter, and that a 
more obvious explanation of the matter is to be 
found in the Egyptian system of months. To prove 
the first of these points, it will be only necessary 
to state the various calculations founded on this 
passage: it has been deduced from it (1) that there 
were 12 months of 30 days each [CiRONOLOGY ] ; 
(2) that there were 12 months of 30 days with 5 
intercalated days at the end to make up the solar 
year (να ἃ, 7. c.); (3) that there were 7 months 
of 30 days, and 5 of 31 days (Von Bohlen); (4) that 
there were 5 months of 30 days, and 7 of 29 days 
(Knobel, 2x Gen. villi. 1-3): or, lastly, it is possible 
to cut away the foundation of any calculation what- 
ever by assuming that a period might have elapsed 
between the termination of the 150 days and the 
17th day of the 7th month (Ideler, Chronol, i. 70). 
But, assuming that the narrative implies equal 
months of 30 days, and that the date given in viii. 
14, does involve the fact of a double calculation by 
a solar and a lunar year, it is unnecessary to refer 
to the Babylonians for a solution of the difticulty. 
The month of 80 days was in use among the Egyp- 
tians at a period long anterior to the period of the 
exodus, and forined the basis of their computation 
either by an unintercalated year of 360 days or an 
intercalated one of 365 (Rawlinson’s //erodotus, 11. 
283-286). Indeed, the Bible itself furnishes us with 
an indication of adouble year, solar and lunar, in 
that it assigns the regulation of its length indiffer- 
ently to both sun and inoon (Gen. i. 14). [YEAR.] 


From the time of the institution of the Mosaic 
Law downwards the month appears to have been a 
lunar one. ‘The cycle of religious feasts, com- 
mencing with the Passover, depended not simply 
on the month, but on the moon (Joseph. slut. iii. 
10, § 5); the 14th of Abib was coincident with the 
full moon (Philo, J%. os. iii. p. 686); and the 
new moons theniselves were the occasions of regular 
festivals (Num. x. 10,-xxviii. 11-14). The state- 
ments of the Talmudists (Mishna, tosh hash. 1-3) 
are decisive as to the practice in their time, and 
the lunar month is observed by the modern Jews. 
The commencement of the month was generally 
decided by observation of the new moon, which may 
Le detected about forty hours after the period of its 
conjunction with the sun: in the later times of 
Jewish history this was effected according to strict 
rule, the appearance of the new moon being re- 
ported by competent witnesses to the local authori- 
ties, who then officially announced the commience- 


α Jahn (Ant. iii. 3, ἃ 352) regards the discrepancy 
of the dates in 2 K. xxv. 27, and Jer. li® 31, as origi- 
niting in the dillerent modes of computing, by astro- 
nomic] caleulation and by observation. It is more 
probable that it arises from a mistake of a copyist, 


substituting 7 for ΤΊ, as a similar discrepancy exists 


mm 2K. xxv. 19 and Jer. lii. 25, without admitting of 
ἃ similar explanation. 
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ment of the new month by the twice repeated word, 
 Mekfidash,”’ i. 6. consecrated. 

According to the Rabbinical rule, however, there 
must at ail times have been a little uncertainty 
beforeliand as to the exaet day on which the month 
would begin; for it depended not only on the ap- 
pearance, but on the announcement: if the im- 
portant word JWekidash were not pronounced until 
after dark, the following day was the first of the © 
month; if before dark, then that day (/tosh hash, 
3,§ 1). But we can hardly suppose that such a 
strict rule of observation prevailed in early times, 
nor was it in any way necessary; the recurrence 
of the new moon can be predicted with considerable 
accuracy by a calculation of the interval that would 
elapse either from the last new moon, from the full 
moon (which can be detected by a practiced eye), 
or from the disappearance of the waning moon. 
lTence, David announees definitely ἐς To-morrow is 
the new moon,”’ that being the first of the mouth 
(1 Sam. xx. 5, 24, 27) though the new moon could 
not have been as yet observed, and still less an- 
nounced.@ The Jength of the month by observation 
would be alternately 29 and 30 days, nor was it 
allowed by the Talmudists that a month should 
fall short of the former or exceed the latter number, 
whatever might be the state of the weather. The 
mnonths containing only 29 days were termed in 
Talmudical language chdsav, or * deficient,’ and 
those with 30 mdlé, or *full.’’ 

The usnal number of months in a year was 
twelve, as implied in 1K. iv. 7; 1 Chr. xxvii. 1-15; 
but inasmuch as the Hebrew months coincided, as 
we shall presently show, with the seasons, it follows 
as a matter of course that an additional month 
imust have been inserted about every third year, 
which would bring the number up to thirteen. No 
notice, however, is taken of this month in the Bible. 
We have no reason to think that the intercalary 
month was inserted according to any exact rule; it 
was sufficient for practical purposes to add it when- 
ever it was discovered that the barley harvest did 
uot coincide with the ordinary return of the mouth 
of Abib. In the modern Jewish calendar the in- 
terealary month is introduced seven times in every 
19 years, according to the Metonie eyele, which was 
adopted by the Jews about A. Ὁ. 360 (Prideaux’s 
Connection, i. 209 note). At the same time the 
leneth of the synodical month was fixed by R. Hillel 
at 29 days, 12 hours, 44 min., 3} 566... which ac- 
cords very nearly with the truth. 

The‘usual method of designating the months 
was by their numerical order, 6. y. ‘¢the second 
mouth” (Gen. vii. 11), “the fourth month * (2 K. 
xxv. 3); and this was generally retained even when 
the names were given, 6. g. “in the month Zif, 
which is the second month" (1 K. vi. 1), “in the 
third month, that is, the month Sivan” (Esth. 
viii. 9). An exception occurs, however, in regard 
to Abib® in the early portion of the Bible (Ex. xiii. 
4, xxiii. 15; Deut. xvi. 1), which is always men- 
tioued by name alone, inasmuch as it was neces- 


— 


δ We doubt indeed whether Abib was really a proper 
name. In the first place it is always accompanied by 
the article, “ the Abib; in the second place. it appears 
almost impossible that it could have been superseded 
by Nisan, if it had been regarded as a proper name, 
considering the important associations connected with 
it. 
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sarily coincident with a certain season, while the 
numerical order might have changed from year to 
year. The practice of the writers of the »st- 
Babylonian period in this respect varied: Ezra, 
Ksther, and Zechariah specify both the names and 
the numerical order; Nehemiah only the former; 
Daniel and [Haggai only the latter. ‘The names of 
the months belong to two distinct periods; in the 
first place we have those peculiar to the period of 
Jewish independence, of which four only, even in- 
cluding Abib, which we hardly recard as a proper 
name, are mentioned, namely, Abib, in which the 
Passover fell (Ex. xiii. 4, xxiii. 15, xxxiv. 18; Deut. 
xvi. 1), and which was established as the first 
month in commemoration of the exodus (Ix. xii. 2); 
Zif, the second ἀπῆν: (Ish, 1, 37); Bul; the 
eighth (i K. vi. 38); and Ethanim, the seventh 
τι K. νη]. 2) — the three latter being noticed ouly 
in connection with the building and “dedication of 
the Teniple, so that we might. almost infer that 
their use was restricted to the official documents 
of the day, and that they never attained the popular 
use which the later names had. Hence it is not 
difficult to account for their having been super- 
seded. In the second place we have the names 
which prevailed subsequently to the DBabylonish 
Captivity; of these the following seven appear in 
the Bible: Nisan, the first, in which the Pass- 
over was held (Neh. ji. 1; Esth. iii. 7); Sivan, the 
third (Esth. viii. 9; Bar. i. 8); Elul, the sixth 
(Neh. vi. 15; 1 Mace. xiv. 27); Chisleu, the ninth 
(Neh. i. 1; Zech. vii. 1; 1 Mace. i. 54); Tebeth, 
the tenth (Esth. ii. 16); Sebat, the eleventh (Zech. 
i. 7; 1 Mace. xvi. 14); and Adar, the twelfth 
(sth. iii. 7, viii. 12; 2 Macc. xv. 36). The names 
of the remaining five oceur in the Talmud and 
other works; they were lyar, the second (Targum, 
2 Chr. xxx. 2); Tammuz, the fourth (Mishn. Jaan. 
4, § 5); Ab, the fifth, and Tisri, the seventh (1 δὴ 
hush. 1, § 3); and Marcheshyan, the eighth ( Taan. 
1.§ 33; Joseph. Ant. i.3,§ 3). The name of the inter- 
ealary month was Veadar,“ i. 6. the additional Adar. 

The first of these series of names is of Ilebrew 


α The name of the intercalary month originated in 
its position in the calendar after Adar and before Nisan. 
The opinion of Ideler (Chronol. i. 539), that the first 
Adar was regarded as the interealary month, because 
the feast of Purim was held in Veadar in the iuter- 
calary year, has little foundation. 


» YDS. 

¢ ‘WV or J, or, more fully, as in the Targum, ἽΝ 
Sad? ), Another explana- 
tion is given in Rawlinson’s Herodotus, i. 622 ; namcly, 


that Ziv is the same as the Assyrian Giv, * bull,”’ and 
answers to the zodiacal sign of Taurns. 


a Sap, 
Phoenician inscription (Ewald, Jahrb. 1856, p. 135). 


[See CHRronoLocy.] 


* the bloom of flowers.” 


The name occurs in a recently discovered 
A 


cognate term, Sz, is used for the * deluge * (Gen. 


vi. 17, &e.); bnt there is no ground for the inference 
drawn by Von Bohlen (Introd. to Gen. ii. 156), that 
there is any allusion to the month Bul. 

ὁ Thenius on 1K. viii. 2, sugyests that the true name 


was OJIN, as in the LXX. ᾿Αθανίμ, διὰ that its 
meaning was the * month of gifts,” i. ¢., of fruit, from 
Pop το give.”’ There is the same peculiarity in this 
asin Abib, namely, the addition of the definite article. 


J The names of the months, as read on the Behistun 
inscriptions, Garmapada, Bagayadish, Atriyata, ete., 
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origin, and has reference to the characteristics of 
the seasons —a circumstance which clearly shows 
that the months returned at the same period of the 
year, in other words, that the Jewish year was a 
solar one. Thus Abib? was the month of “ ears 
of corn,’ Zif¢ the month of “ blossom,” and Bul ἃ 
the month of “rain.” With regard to Ethanime 
there may he some doubt, as the usual explanation, 
“the month of violent or, rather, incessant rain,” 
is decidedly inappropriate to the seventh month. 
With regard to the second series, both the origin 
and the meaning of the name is controverted. It 
was the opinion of the Talmudists that the names 
were introduced by the Jews who returned from 
the Babylonish Captivity (Jerusalem Talmud, Resh 
hash. 1, § 1), and they are certainly used cxelusively 
by writers of the post-Babylonian period. It was. 
therefore, perhaps natural to seek for their origin 
in the τὰν langnage, and this was done some 
years since by Benfey (J/onatsnamen) in a manner 
more ingenious than satisfactory. The view, though 
accepted to a certain extent by Gesenius in his 
Thesaurus, has been since abandoned, both on 
philological grounds and because it meets with no 
confirmation from the monuniental documents of 
ancient Persia./ ‘The names are probably borrowed 
from the Syrians,? in whose regular calendar we 
find names answering to Tisri, Sebat, Adar, Nisan, 
τὰν, Tammuz, Ab, and Elul (Ideler, Chronol. i. 
430), while Chislex and Tebeth’ appear on the 
Palmyrene inscriptions (Gesen. Thesaur. pp. 702, 
543). Sivan may be borrowed from the Assyrians, 
who appear to have had a month so named, sacred 
to Sin or the moon (Rawlinson, i. 615). Marchesh- 
yan, coinciding as it did with the rainy season in 
Palestine, was probably a purely Hebrew? term. 
With regard to the meaning of the Syrian names 
we can only conjecture from the case of Tammiuz, 
which undoubtedly refers to the festival of the deity 
of that name mentioned in Ez. viii. 14, that some 
of them may have been derived from the names of 
deities.© Itebrew roots are suggested by Gesenius 
for others, but without much confidence./ 


bear no resemblance to the Hebrew names (Rawlinson’s 
Herodotus, ii. 593-596). 

g The names of the months appear to have been in 
many instances of /ocal use: for instance, the calendar 
of Heliopolis contains the names of Ag and Gelon 
(ldeler, i. 440), which do not appear in the regular 
Syrian calendar, while that of Palmyra, again, con- 
tains names uuknown to either. 

kh 'Yhe resemblance in sound between Tebeth and 
the Egyptian Tobi, as well as its correspondence in the 
order of the months, was noticed by Jerome, ad Ez 
MK XE 

ἢ Von Bohlen connects it with the root rachash 


(LTT), to boil over” (Introd. to Gen. ii. 156). 
The modern Jews consider it a compound word, mar, 
drop,” and Cheshvan, the former betokening that it 
was wet, and the latter being the proper name of the 
month (De Sola’s Mishna, p. 168 note). 

Δ We draw notice to the similarity between Elu] and 
the Arabie name of Venus Urania, Ali/-at (Herod. iii. 
8\; and again between Adar, the Egyptian Athor, and 
the Syrian Atar-gatis. 


! The Hebrew forms of the names are: — 7D%9, 
WD, TAR, Ds, TAPS, sin, 
PwT 5, WP, Mao, BAW, TTS, and 
TR). 


sas 
ahs 
TT: 


a 
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Subsequently to the establishment of the Syro- 
Macedonian empire, the use of the Macedonian 
tulendar was gradually adopted for purposes of 
literature or intercommunication with other coun- 
tries. Josephus, for instance, constantly uses the 
Macedonian months, even where he gives the He- 
brew names (6. g. in Ant. i. 3, § 3, he identifies 
Marcheshvan with Dius, and Nisan with Xanthicus, 
and in xii. 7, § 6, Chisleu with Appelleeus). The 
only instance in which the Macedonian names 
appear in the Bible is in 2 Mace. xi. 30, 33, 38, 
where we have notice of Xanthicus in combination 
with another named Dioscorinthius (ver. 21), which 
does not appear in the Macedonian calendar. Vari- 
ous explanations have been offered in respect to 
the latter. Any attempt to connect it with the 
Macedonian Dius fails on account of the interval 
heing too long to suit the narrative, Dius being 
the first and Xanthicus the sixth month. The 
opinion of Scaliger (mend. Temp. ii. 94), that it 
was the Macedonian intercalary month, rests on no 
foundation whatever, and Ideler’s assumption that 
that interealary month preceded Xanthicus must 
be rejected along with it (Chrono?. i. 899). It is 
most probable that the author of 2 Mace. or a 
copyist was familiar with the Cretan calendar, 
which contained a month named Dioscurus, hold- 
ing the same place in the calendar as the Mace- 
donian Dystrus (Ideler, i. 426), 7. e. immediately 
before Xauthicus, and that he substituted one for 
the other. This view derives some confirmation 
from the Vuleate rendering; Dioscurus. We have 
further to notice the reference to the Egyptian cal- 
endar in 3 Mace. vi. 38, Pachon and Kpiphi in that 
passage answering to Pachons and Epep, the ninth 
and eleventh months (Wilkinson, Axe. Lgyp. i. 
_ 14, 2d ser.). 

The identification of the Jewish months with 
our own cannot be effected with precision on ac- 
count of the variations that must inevitably exist 
hetween the lunar and the solar month, each of the 
former ranging over portions of two of the latter. 
It must, therefore, be understood that the follow- 
ing remarks apply to the general identity ou an 
average of years. As the Jews still retain the 
names Nisan, ete., it may appear at first sight 
needless to do more than refer the reader to a 
modern almanac, and this would have been the 
case if it were not evident that the modern Nisan 
does not correspond to the ancient one. At present 
Nisan answers to March, but in early times it 
coincided with April; for the barley harvest — the 
first fruits of which were to be presented on the 
15th of that month (Lev. xxiii. 10)—does not 
take place even in the warm district about Jericho 
until the middle of April, and in the upland dis- 
tricts not before the end of that month (Robinson's 

zesearches, ἃ. 551, iii. 102, 145). To the same 
effect Josephus (Aat. ii. 14, § 6) synchronizes 
Nisan with the Egyptian Pharmuth, which com- 
menced on the 27th of March (Wilkinson, J. c.), 
and with the Macedonian Xanthieus, which answers 
generally to the early part of April, though con- 
siderable variation occurs in the loeal calendars 
as to its place (comp. Ideler, i. 435, 442). Ile 
further informs us (iii. 10, § 5) that the Passover 


@ The term /eb4nah oceurs only three times in the | 
Cible (Cant. vi. 10; Is. xxiv. 23, xxx. 26). Another 
explanation of the term is proposed in Rawlinsen's 
Herodotus, i. 615, to the effect that it has reference to 
febénah, “uw brick,’ and embodies the Babylonian | 
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took place when the sun was in Aries, which it 
does not enter until near the end of March. As- 
suming from these data that Abib or Nisan 
answers to April, then Zif or lyar would cor- 
respond with May, Sivan with June, Tammuz with 
July, Ab with August, Elul with September, Etha- 
nim or Tisri with October, Bul er Marcheshvan 
with November, Chisleu with December, Tebeth 
with January, Sebat with February, and Adar with 
March. Wiss. 


* MONUMENTS (O° V3, σπήλαια, Is. 
Ixy. 4). The precise meaning of the Ieb. word, as 
employed here (elsewhere rendered preserved, Is. 
xlix. 6, hidden, xviii. 6, besieged, i. 8; Ezek. vi. 
12, subtid, Prov. vii. 10) is somewhat obscure. It 
refers apparently to certain retired places, such 
perhaps as the udyt« of heathen temples (Vulg. 
delubra idolorum) or (observe the parallelism) se- 
pulchral caverns (less probably, done watch-towers, 
see I'tirst, Lea. s. v.), resorted to for necromantic 
purposes, or (as LAX. διὰ ἐνύπνια) in order to 
obtain prophetic dreams. Dest. 


MOON (ape : 192). It is worthy of ob- 
servation that neither of the terms by which the 
Ilebrews designated the moon contains any refer- 
ence to its office or essential character; they sim- 
ply describe it by the accidental quality of color, 
yaréach, signifying “pale,” or “ yellow,” lebdndh,a 
“white.” The Indo-European languages recog- 
nized the moon as the measurer of time, and have 
expressed its office in this respect, all the terms 
applied to it, μήν, moon, ete., finding a common 
element with μετρεῖν, to measure, in the Sanscrit 
root ma (Pott’s “tym. Forsch. i. 194). The na- 
tions with whom the Hebrews were brought into 
nore immediate contact worshipped the moon under 
various designations expressive of its influence in 
the kingdom of nature. The exception which the 
Hebrew language thus presents would appear to be 
based on the repugnance to nature-worship, which 
runs through their whole system, and which in- 
duced the precautionary measure of giving it in 
reality no name at all, substituting the circuitous 
expressions ‘lesser light’' (Gen. i. 16), the *pale,”’ 
or the “white.” The same tendency to avoid the 
notion of personality may perhaps be observed in 
the indifference to gender, yéréuch being mascu- 
line, and tebandh feminine. 

The moon held an important place in the king- 
dom of nature, as known to the Hebrews. In the 


'history of the creation (Gen. i. 14-16), it appears 


simultaneously with the sun, and is described in 
terms which imply its independence of that body 
as far as its light is concerned. Conjointly with 
the sun, it was appointed ‘for signs and for 
seasons, and for days and years;"’ though in this 
respect it, exercised ἃ more important influence, if 


by the ‘seasons’? we understand the great relig- 


ious festivals of the Jews, as is particularly stated 
in Vs. civ. 19 (Te appointed the moon for sea- 
sons’’), and more at length in Ecelus. xliii. 6, 7. 
sesides this, it had its special office in the distri- 
bution of light; it was appointed “to rule over the 
night,’ as the sun over the day, and thus the 


appearance of the two founts of light served «to 


rs re, ee 


notion of Siz, the moon, as being the god of archi- 
tecture. The strictly parallel use of yaréach im Joel 
li. 81 and Ez. xxxii. 7, as well as the analogy in the 
Sense of the two words, seems a strong argument 
against the view. 
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divide between the day and between the night.” 
In order to enter fully into this idea, we must 
remember both the greater brillianey“ of the moon- 
light in eastern countries. and the larger amount 
of work, particularly travelling, that is carried on 
by its aid. The appeals to sun and moon con- 
jointly are hence more frequent in the literature 
of the Hebrews than they might otherwise have 
lieen (Josh. x. 12; Ps. Ixsn. 57.) cel. xii. 2; 
Is. xxiv. 23, &c.); in some instances, indeed, the 
moon receives a larger amount of attention than 
the sun (6. g. Ps. viii. 3, Ixxxix. 375). The in- 
feriority of its light is occasionally noticed, as in 
Gen. i. 16; in Cant. vi. 10, where the epithets 
‘fair,’ and “clear”? (or rather spotless, and hence 
extremely brilliant) are applied respectively to moon 
and sun; and in Is. xxx. 26, where the equalizing 
of its light to that of the sun conveys an image of 
the highest glory. Its influence on vegetable or 
animal hfe receives but little notice; the expression 
in Deut. xxxiii. 14, which the A. V. refers to the 
moon, signifies rather montis as the period of 
ripening fruits. The colduess of the night-dews is 
prejudicial to the health, and particularly to the 
eyes of those who are exposed to it, and the idea 
expressed in Ps. exi. 6 («The moon shall not smite 
thee by night *’) may have reference to the gen- 
eral or the particular evil effeet: blindness is still 
attributed to the intluence of the moon's rays on 
those who sleep under the open heaven, both hy 
the Arabs (Carne’s Letters, i. 88), and by Euro- 
peans. The connection between the moon’s phases 
and certain forms of disease, whether madness or 
epilepsy, is expressed in the Greek σεληνιάζεσθαι 
(Matt. iv. 24, xvii. 15), in the Latin derivative 
“lunatic,” and in our *“* moon-struck.”’ 

The worship of the moon was extensively prac- 
ticed by the nations of the Kast, and under a 
variety of aspects. In Egypt it was honored under 
the form of Isis, and was one of the only two 
fleities which commanded the reverence of all the 
Evyptians (Herod. ii. $2, 47). In Syria it was 
represented by that one of the Ashtaroth (7. 6. of 
the varieties which the goddess Astarte, or Ash- 
toreth, underwent) surnamed “ Karnaim,’’ from 
the horns of the crescent moou by which she was 
distinguished. [Asiuroreti.] In Babylonia, it 
formed one of a triad in conjunction with Ether, 
and the sun, and, under the name of Sin, received 
the honored titles of Lord of the month,” “ Xing 
of the Gods,” ete. (Rawlinson’s //erodotus, i. 
014.) There are indieations of a very early intro- 
duction into the countries adjacent to Palestine of 
a species of worship distinct from any that we have 
hitherto noticed, namely, of the direct homage of 
the heavenly bodies, sun, moon, and stars, which 
is the characteristic of Sabianism. The first notice 
we have of this is in Job (xxxi. 26, 27), and it is 
observable that the warning of Moses (Deut. iv. 
19) is directed against this nature-worship, rather 


@ The Greek σελήνη, from σέλας, expresses this idea 
of brilliancy more vividly than the Hebrew terms. 

ὃ In the former of these passages the sun may be 
included in the general expression “ heavens * in the 
preceding ver-e. 
in heaven’ is undoubtedly the moon, and not the 
rainbow, as some expliin it. The regularity of the 
mvuon’s changes impressed the inind with a sense of 
durability and certainty; and hence the moon was 
ipecially qualified to be a witness to God's promise. 

ce The ambiguous expression of Hosea (ver. 7), 


In the latter, ‘ the faithful witness, 
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than against the form of moon-worship, which the 
Israelites must have witnessed in Egypt. <At a 
later period,¢ however, the worship of the moon in 
its grosser form of idol-worship was introduced 
from Syria: we have no evidence indeed that the 
Aslitoreth of the Zidonians, whom Solomon intro- 
duced (1 KX. xi. 5), was identified in the minds of 
the Jews with the moon, but there can be no doubt 
that the moon was worshipped under the form 
of an image in Manasseh’s reign, although Movers 
(Phdniz. i. 66, 164) has taken up the opposite 
view; for we are distinctly told that the king 
‘made an asherah (A. V. “grove’’), 2. e. an image 
of <Ashtoreth, and worshipped all the host of 
heaven”? (2 K. xxi. 3), which asherah was de- 
stroyed by Josiah, and the priests that burned 
incense to the moon were put down (xxiii. 4, 5). 
At a somewhat later period the worship of the 
‘queen of heaven ”’ was practiced in Palestine (Jer. 
vil. 18, xliv. 17); the title has been generally sup- 
posed to belong tu the moon, but we think it more 
probable that the Oriental Venus is intended, for 
the following reasons: (1) the title of Urania “of 
heaven ’’ was peculiarly appropriated to Venus, 
whose worship was borrowed by the Persians from 
the Arabians and Assyrians (//erod. i. 131, 199): 
(2) the votaries of this goddess, whose chief fune- 
tion it was to preside over births, were women, and 
we find that in Palestine the married women are 
specially noticed as taking a prominent part: (3) 
the peculiarity of the title, which occurs only in 
the passages quoted, looks as if the worship was a 
novel one; and this is corroborated by the term 
carvan 4 applied to the “ eakes,’’ which is again so 
peculiar that the LAX. has retained it (χαυών), 
deeming it to be, as it not improbably was, a for- 
eign word. Whether the Jews derived their knowl- 
edge of the “queen of heaven” from the Philis- 
tines, who possessed a very ancient temple of Venus 
Urania at Askalon (//erod. i. 105), or from the 
Kigyptians, whose god Athor was of the same char- 
acter, is uncertain. 

In the figurative language of Scripture the moon 
is frequently noticed as presaging events of the 
ereatest importance through the temporary or per- 
manent withdrawal of its light (Is. xiii. 10; Joel 
ii. 31; Matt. xxiv. 29; Mark xiii. 24); in these 
and similar passages we have an evident allusion to 
the mysterious awe with which eclipses were viewed 
by the Hebrews in common with other nations of 
autiquity. With regard to the symbolic meaning 
of the moon in Rev. xii. 1, we have only to observe 
that the ordinary explanations, namely, the sublu- 
nary world, or the -changeableness of its affairs, 
seem to derive no authority from the language of 
the O. T., or from the ideas of the Hebrews. 

W. Dae 

MOON, NEW. [New Mooy.] 


* MOONS or LUNETTES as ornaments. 
[BELLs, CAMELS, TIRES. | 


‘Now shall a month devour them with their por- 
tions,” is understood by Bunsen (Bibelwerk, in loc.) 
as referring to an idolatrous worship of the new moon. 
It is more generally understood of “a month’ asa 
short space of time. ILitzig (Comient. in loc.) ex- 
plains it in a nove! manner of the crescent moon, as 
a symbol of destruction, from its resemblance to 8 
seimitar. 


iz. 


MOOSIAS 


MOOSITAS (Moogias; [ Vat. Μοοσσειας; Al- 
ex. Moos Σιας:} -Voosias). Apparently the same 
as MAASEIAN 4 (1 Itsdr. ix. 31; comp. Lar. x. 
30). 


MO’RASTHITE, THE ΟΠ ἼΘΙ; 


Micah, ΠΣ ΞΙΤ: ὁ μωραθείτης; ὅ τοῦ Μωρασ- 
θεί; Alex. in Micah, Μωραθει: de Morasthi, Mo- 
wasthites), that is, the native of a place ame 
Monesueru, such being the regular formation in 
Hebrew. 

It occurs twice (Jer. xxvi. 18; Mic. i. 1), each 
time as the description of the prophet Micaun. 

The Targum, on each occasion, renders the 
word “of Mareshah;"* but the derivation from 
Mareshah would be Mareshathite, and not Moras- 
thite, or more accurately Morasbtite. G. 


MOR’DECATI [3 syl.] ΟΞ ΤΊ [see below]: 
Μαρδοχαῖος: Murdocheus), the deliverer, under 
Divine Providence, of the Jews from the destruction 
plotted against them by Haman [Esrurer], the 
chief minister of Xerxes: the institutor of the feast 
of Purim [Purty], and probably the author as 
well as the hero of the Book of Esther, which is 
sometimes called the book of Mordecai. The 
Scripture narrative tells us concerning him that he 

ras a Benjamite, and one of the Captivity, residing 
in Shushan, whether or not in the kiug’s service 
before Esther was queen, does not appear certainly. 
From the time, however, of Esther being queen he 
was one of those “ who sat in the king's gate.” In 
this situation he saved the kiny’s life hy discovering 
the conspiracy of two of the ennnehs to kill him. 
When the decree for the massacre of all the Jews 
in the empire was known, it was at his earnest 
advice and exhortation that Msther undertook the 
perilous task of interceding with the king on their 
behalf. 116 might feel the more impelled. to exert 
himself to save them, as he was himself the cause 
of the meditated destruction of his countrymen. 
Whether, as some think, his refusal to bow before 
Haman arose from religious scruples, as if such 
salutation as was practiced in Persia (προσκύνησις) 
were akin to idolatry, or whether, as seems far 
more probable, he refused from a stern unwilling- 
ness as ἃ Jew to bow before an Amalekite, in either 
case the affront put by him upon Haman was the 
immediate cause of the fatal decree. Anyhow, he 
and Isther were the instruments in the hand of 
God of averting the threatened ruin. The concur- 
rence of Esther's favorable reception by the king 
with the Providential circumstance of the passage 
in the Medo-Persian chronicles, which detailed 
Mordecai’s fidelity in disclosing the conspiracy, 
being read to the king that very night, before 11ὰ- 


in 


man came to ask leave to hang him: : the striking, 


incident of Haman being inade the instrument of 
the exaltation and honor of his most hated adver- 
sary, which he rightly interpreted as the presage 
of his own downfall, and finally the hanging of Ila- 
man and his sons upon the very gallows which he 
had reared for Mordecai, while Mordecai occupied 
IJaman’s post as vizier of the Persian monarchy ; 


a@ De Wette thinks that “the opinion that Mordecai 
wrote the book does not deserve to be confuted,’’ al- 
though the author “designeil that the book should be 
considered as written by Mordeeai.” [1115 translator 
adds, that * the greatest part of the Jewisn and Chris- 
tian scholars’ refer it to him. But he adds, ‘ more 
modern writers, with better judgment, affirm ouly 
their ignorance of the authorship ’’ (Jntrod. ii. 345- 
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are incidents too well known to need to be further 
dwelt upon. It will be more useful, probably, to add 
such remarks as may tend to point out Mordetcai’s 
place in sacred, profane, and rabbinical history re- 
spectively. ‘lhe first thing is to fix his date. This is 
pointed out with great particularity by the writer 
himself, not only by the years of the king's reign, 
but by his own genealogy in ch. ii. 5,6. Some, 
however, have understood this passage as stating 
that Mordecai himself’ was taken captive with Jec- 
oniah. But that any one who had been taken cap- 
tive by Nebuchadnezzar in the 8th year of his 
reign should be vizier after the 12th year of any 
Persian king among the successors of Cyrus, is ob- 
viously impossible. Besides, too, the absurdity of 
supposing the ordinary laws of litman life to be 
suspended in the case of any person mentioned in 
Scripture, when the sacred history gives no such 
intimation, there is a peculiar defiance of probabil- 
ity in the supposition that the cousin german of 
the youthful Esther, her father’s brother’s son, 
should be of an age ranging from 90 to 170. years, 
at the time that she was chosen to be queen on ac- 
count of her youth and pak But not only is 
this interpretation of Esth. ii. 5, 6, excluded by 
chronology, but the rules of eed propriety 
equally point out, not Mordecai, but Kish, as being 
the person who was taken captive by Nebuchad 
nezzar at the time when Jeconiah was carried away. 
Because, if it had been intended to speak of Mor- 
decai as led captive, the ambiguity would easily 
have been avoided by either placing the clause 


ΠΤ TWh, etc., immediately after TA, 

ΓΤ ΞΓΊ, and then adding his name and gene- 
AN} . . 

alogy, Ὁ VOU, or else by writing ST) in- 


stead of TS, at the beginning of verse 6. 
Again, as the sentence st: inds, the distribution of 


the copulative Ὶ distinctly connects the sentence 


ἡ] ἘΝ ae) in ver. 7, with mae in ver. 5, show- 


ing that ‘three things are predicated of Mordecai: 
(1) that he lived in Shnshan; (2) that his name 
was Mordecai, son of -Jair, son of Shimei. son of 
Kish the Benjamite who was taken captive with 
Jehoiachin; (3) that he brought up Esther. This 
genealogy does then fix with vreat certainty the 
age of Mordecai. He was great ¢randson of a con- 
temporary of Jehoiachin. Now four generations 
cover 120 years —and 120 years from B. c. 599 
bring us to Β. c. 479, 7. e. to the 6th year of the 
reign of Nerxes; thus confirming with singular 
force the aremnents which led to the conclusion 
that Ahasuerns is Xerxes. [AtAsuERUs.]® The 
carrying back the yenealogy of a eaptive to the 
time of the Captivity has an obvious propriety, as 
connecting the captives with the family record pre- 
served in the public genealogies, before the Cuptiv- 
ity, Just as an American would be likely to carry 
up his pedigree to the ancestor who emigrated 
from England. And now it would seem both pos- 
sible and probable (thouvh it cannot be certainly 
347). But the objections to Mordeeai’s authorship are 
only such as, if valid, would impugn the truth and 
authenticity of the book itself. 

6 Justiu has the singular statement, “ Primum 
Nerxes, rex Persarum, Judseos domuit” (lib. xxxvi 
cap. lii.). May not this arise from a eonfused knowl 
edge of the events recorded in Esther ? 
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proved) that the Mordecai mentioned in the dupli- 
cate passage, Kzr. ii. 2; Neh. vii. 7, as one of the 
leaders of the captives who returned from time to 
time from Babylun to Judea [Ezra], was the 
same as Mordeeai of the hook of Esther. It is 
very probable that on the death of Xerxes, or pos- 
sibly during his lifetime, he may have obtained 
leave to lead back such Jews as were willing to ac- 
company him, and that he did so. [1185 age need 
not have exceeded 50 or 60 years, and his character 
points him out as likely to lead his countrymen 
back from exile, if he had the opportunity. The 
name Mordecai not occurring elsewhere, makes this 
supposition the more probable. 

As regards his place in profane history, the do- 
mestic annals of the reign of Xerxes are so scanty, 
that it would not surprise us to find no mention 
of Mordecai. But there is a person named by 
C'tesias, who probably saw the very chronicles of 
the kings of Media and Persia referred to in sth. 
x. 2, whose name and character present some 
points of resemblance with Mordecai, namely, Mat- 
acas, or Natacas (as the name is variously written), 
whon he describes as Nerxes’s chief favorite, and 
the most powerful of them all. His brief notice 
of him in these words, ἡμιαῤῥένων δὲ μέγιστον 
ἠδύνατο Νατακᾶς; is in exaet agreement with the 
description of Mordecai, Msth. ix. 4, x. 2,3. He 
further relates of him, that when Xerxes after his 
return from Greece had commissioned Megabyzus 
to go and plunder the temple of Apollo at Delphi,¢ 
upon his refusal, he sent Matacas the eunuch, to 
insult the god, and to plunder his property, which 
Matacas did, and returned to Nerxes. It is ob- 
vious how grateful to the feelings of a Jew, such 
as Mordecai was, would be a commission to dese- 
erate and spoil a heathen temple. ‘There is also 
much probability in the selection of a Jew to he 
his prime minister hy a monarch of such decided 
iconoclastic propensities as Xerxes is known to have 
had (Prideaux, Connect. 1. 931-933). Nerxes 
would doubtless see much analogy between the 
Magian tenets of which he was such a zealous pat- 
ron, and those of the Jews’ religion; just as Pliny 
actually reckons Moses (whom he couples with Jan- 
nes) among the leaders of the Magian sect, in the 
very same passage in which he relates that Osthanes 
the Magian author and heresiarch accompanied 
Xerxes in his Greek expedition, and widely diffused 
the Magian doctrines (lib. xxx. ch. i. $ 2); and in 
§ 4 seems to identify Christianity also with Magic. 
Krom the context it seems highly probable that this 
notice of Moses and of Jannes may be derived from 
the work of Osthanes, and if so, the probable in- 
tercourse of Osthanes with Mordecai would readily 
account for his mention of them. ‘The point, how- 
ever, here insisted ipon is, that the known hatred 
of Xerxes to idol-worship makes his seiection of a 
Jew for his prime minister very probable, and that 
there are strong points of reseniblance in what is 
thus related of Matacas, and what we know from 
Scripture of Mordecai. Again, that Mordecai was, 
what Matacas is related to have heen, a eunuch, 
seems not improbable from his having neither wife 
nor child, from his bringing up his cousin Esther 


a It seems probable that some other temple, not 
that at Delphi, was at this time ordered by Xerxes to 
be spoiled, as no other writer mentions it. It might 
be that of Apollo Didymzus, near Miletus, whieh was 
flestroyed by Xerxes after his return (Strab. xiv. eap. 


i. § δ). 
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in his own house,’ from his situation in the king’s 
gate, from his access to the court of the women, 
and from his being raised to the highest post of 
power by the king, which we know from Persian 
history was so often the case with the king’s 
eunuchs. With these points of agreement between 
them, there is sufficient resemblance in their names 
to add additional probability to the supposition of 
their identity. The most plausible etymology usu- 
ally given for the name Jordecai is that tavored 
by Gesenius, who connects it with Merodach the 
Babylonian idol (called Mardok in the cuneiform 
inscriptions), and which appears in the names Mes- 
essi Mordacus, Sisi-Mordachus, in nearly the same 
form as in the Greek, Μαρδοχαῖος. But it is highly 
improbable that the name of a Babylonian idol should 
have been given to him under the Persian dynasty,¢ 
and it is equally improbable that Mordecai should 
have been taken into the king’s service before the 
commencement of the Persian dynasty. If then 
we suppose the original form of the name to have 
been Matacai, it would easily in the Chaldee or- 


thography become Mordecai, just as SO 12 is 
for SBD, WIT for LAW, PWT for 
wry, etc. In the Targum of Esther he is said 
to be called Mordecai, because he was like som? 
ΝΞ ΤΊ “to pure myrrh.” 


As regards his place in Rabbinical estimation, 
Mordecai, as is natural, stands very high. The 
interpolations in the Greek book of Esther are one 
indication of his popularity with his countrymen. 
The Targum (of late date) shows that this increased 
rather than diminished with the lapse of centuries. 
There Shimei in Mordecai’s genealogy is identified 
with Shimei the son of Gera who cursed David, 
and it is said that the reason why David would not 
perinit him to be put to death then was, that it 
was revealed to him that Mordecai and Esther 
should descend from him; but that in his old age, 
when this reason no longer applied, he was slain. 
It is also said of Mordecai that he knew the seventy 
languages, i. e. the languages of all the nations 
mentioned in Gen. x., which the Jews count as 
seventy nations, and that his age exceeded 400 
years (Juchasin ap. Wolf, and Stehelin, Jtadbd. 
Liter. 1. 179). He is continually designated by the 


appellation NYT, “the Just,” and the ampli- 


fications of Esth. viii. 15 abound in the most glow- 
ing descriptions of the splendid robes, and Persian 
buskins, and Median scimitars, and golden crowns, 
and the profitsion of precious stones and Macedonian 
gold, on which was engraved a view of Jerusalem, 
and of the pliylaetery over the crown, and the 
streets strewed with myrtle, and the attendants, 
and the heralds with trumpets, all proclaiming the 
glory of Mordecai and the exaltation of the Jewish 
people. Benjamin of Tudela mentions the ruins of 
Shushan and the remains of the palace of Alhas- 
uerus as still existing in his day, but places the 
tomb of Mordecai and Esther at }famadan, or 116- 
batana (p. 128). Others, however, place the tomb 


b To aceount for this, the Targum adds that he was 
75 years old. 

e Mr. Rawlinson (Herod. i. 270) points out Mr. Lay- 
ard’s conelusion (Nin. ii. 441), that the Persians 
adopted generally the Assyrian religion, as * quite a 
mistake.’ 


MOREH 


of Mordecai in Susa, and that of Esther in or near 
Baram in Galilee (note to Asher’s Benj. of Tud. 
Ρ. 166). With reference to the above-named palace 
of Ahasuerus at Shushan, it may be added that 
considerable remains of it were discovered by Mr. 
Loftus’s excavations in 1852, and that he thinks 
the plan of the great colonnade, of which he found 
the bases remaining, corresponds remarkably to the 
deseription of the palace of Ahasuerus in Esth. i. 
(Loftus, Chakdea, ch. xxviii.). It was built or 
begun by Darius Hystaspis. A. CoE 


MO’REH [ΓΤ ΛΖ, «cher or teacher ; perh. 
fruitful]. A local name of central Palestine, one 
of the very oldest that has come down to us. It 
occurs in two connections. 

1. TNE PLAIN, or PLAINS (or, as it should 
rather be rendered, the OAK or OAKS) OF MOREI 


(WT TON and rash “ON: Samar. in 


both eases, δ ss: ἡ δρῦς ἡ ὑψηλή: con- 
vallis illustris, vallis tendens [et intrans procul]), 
the first of that long suecession of sacred and yven- 
erable trees which dignified the chief places of I’al- 
estine, and formed not the least interesting link in 
the chain which so indissolubly united the land to 
the history of the nation. 

The Oak of Moreh was the first recorded halting- 
place of Abram alter his entrance into the land of 
Canaan (Gen. xii. 6). Here Jehovah “ appeared ”’ 
to him, and here he bnilt the first of the series of 
altars @ which marked the various spots of his 
residence in the Vromised Land, and dedicated it 
“to Jehovah, who appeared ® unto hin” (ver. 7). 
It was at the “ place of ©Shechem ”’ (xii. 6), close 


to (O28) the mountains of Ebal and Gerizim 


(Deut. xi. 30), where the Samar. Cod. adds “ over 
against Shechem.”’ 

There is reason for believing that this place, the 
scene of so important an ocenrrence in Abram's 
early residence in Canaan, may have been also that 
of one even more important, the crisis of his later 
life, the offering of Isaac, on a mountain in “ the 
land of Moriah.” [Moran] 

A trace of this ancient name, curiously reappear- 
ing after many centuries, is probably to be found 
in Morthia, which is given on some ancient coins 
as one of the titles of Neapolis, 7. e. Shechem, and 
by Pliny and Josephus as Mamortha @ or Mabortha 
({teland, Diss. iii. ὃ 8). The latter states (B. J. 
iv. 8, ὃ 1), that “it was the name by which the 
place was called by the country-people ”’ (ἐπιχώριοι), 
who thus kept alive the ancient appellation, jnst as 
the peasants of Hebron did that of Mirjath-arba 
down to the date of Sir John Maundeville’s visit. 
[See vol. ii. p. 1565 a, and note. ] 

Whether the oaks of Moreh had any connection 
with 


@ It may be roughly said that Abraham built altars ; 
Tsane dug wells; Jacob erected stones. 


b rs Wi. This is a play upon the same word 
whieh, as we shall see afterwards, 
portant part in the name of MortAu. 

¢ Ecclus. 1. 26 perhaps contains a play on the name 
Moreh — “that foolish people (6 λαὸς ὁ pw pds) who 
dwell in Sichem.’’ If the pun existed in the Hebrew 
text it may have been between Sichem and Sichor 
(drunken). 

εἰ This form is possibly due to ἃ eonfusion between | 
Moreh and Mamre. (See Reland as above.) 

e * This identification of Moreh and Harod (ascribed 


performs an im- 


»> 
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2. Tue Hitt or Moren (AMT jae 


Ραβααθαμωραί [Vat. -μωρα]: Alex. απὸ του βωμοι 
του αβωρ: collis κεν ἀκ at the foot of which the 
Midianites and Amalekites were encamped lefore 
Gideon's attack upon them (Judg. vil. 1), seems, 
to say the least, most uncertain. Copious as are 
the details furnished of that great event. of Jewish 
history, those which enable us to judge of its precise 
situation are very scanty. But a comparison of 
Judge. vi. 33 with vii. 1 makes it evident that it lay 
in the valley of Jezreel, rather on the north side of 
the valley, and north also of the eminence on which 
Gideon’s little band of heroes was clustered. At 
the foot of this latter eminence was the spring of 
Ain-Charod (A. V. “the well of Harod ’’), and a 
sufficient sweep of the plain intervened between it 
and the hill Moreh to allow of the encampment of 
the Amalekites. No doubt — although the fact is 
not mentioned — they kept near the foot of Mount 
Moreh, for the sake of some spring or springs which 
issued from its hase, as the Ain-Charod did from 
that on whieh Gideon was planted. These con- 
ditions are most accurately fulfilled if we assume 
Jebel ed-Dulhy, the “ Little Hermon’ of the modern 
travellers, to be Moreh, the Ain-Jalid to be the 
spring of [Tarod, and Gideon’s position to have been 
on the northeast slope of Jebel Fukia (Mount 
Gilboa), hetween the village of Nevis and the last- 
mentioned spring. Between Ain Jalid and the 
foot of the « Little Hermon,’’ a space of between 
2 and 3 miles intervenes, ample in extent for the 
encampment even of the enormous horde of the 
Amalekites. In its general form this identification 
is due to Professor Stanley.¢ The desire to find 
Moreh nearer to Shechem, where the “oak of 
Moreh ’’ was, seems to have induced Mr. Van de 
Velde to place the scene of Gideon's battle many 
miles to the south of the valley of Jezreel, + possibly 
on the plain of 7 τι or of Yasir ;’? in which case 
the encampment of the Israelites may have been on 
the ridge between Jade Ferra’ and Wade Tibas, 
near Bury el-Ferra’ (δ. ᾧ' Pal. it. 3841-2). But 
this involves the supposition of a movement in the 
position of the Amalekites, for which there is no 
warraut either in the narrative or in the circum- 
stances of the case; and at any rate, in the present 
state of our knowledge, we may rest tolerably cer- 
tain that Jebel ed-Duhy is the 111, OF MOREH. 
α. 


MORE’SHETH-GATH’ (M2 MTD: 


κληρονομία Γέθ: hereditas Geth), a place named 
by the prophet Micah only (Mic. i. 14), in company 
with Lachish, Achzib, Mareshah, and other towns 
of the lowland district of Judah. His words, * there- 
fore shalt thou give presents to Moresheth-gath,”’ 
are explained hy Ewald (Propheten, 330, 331) as 
referring to Jerusalem, and as containing an allusion 


above to Stanley) is suggested also in Bertheau'’s Rich- 
ter wu. Ruth, Ὁ. 119, and Bunsen’s Bibelwerk on Judg. 
vii. 1. The reasons for this view are less obvious in 


the A. V., owing to the mistranslation of 2°) by 


“well”? (which would be strietly ΝΞ}, instead of 


| fountain,” and of Ὁ by ‘ beside,” instead of 


‘above.’? The identifieation of the places in question 
depends on these intimations. ‘The position of Gileon 
* above the fountain of IMfarod ” is evident from vii. 8, 
where it is said tuat the hest of Midian were below 
him in the valley it 
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to the signification of the name Moresheth, which, 
though not so literal as the play on those of Achzib 
and Mareshah, is yet tolerably obvious: “+ Therefore 
shalt thou, O Jerusalem, give compensation to More- 
sheth-gath, itself only the possession of another city.” 

Micah was himself the native of a place called 
Moresheth, since he is designated, in the only two 
eases in which his name is mentioned, ** Micah the 
Morashtite,”’ which latter word is a regular deriva- 
tion from Moresheth; but whether Moresheth-gath 
was that place cannot be ascertained from any in- 
formation given us in the Bible. 

Eusebius and Jerome, in the Onomasticon, and 
Jerome in his Commentary on Micah (Prelogus), 
give Morasthi as the name, not of the person, but 
of the place: and describe it as ‘a moderate-sized 
village (haw! grandis viculus) near Fleutheropolis, 
the city of Philistia (Palestinse), and to the east 
thereof.”’ 

Supposing Beitjibrin to he FEleutheropotis, no 
traces of the name of Moresheth-gath have been yet 
discovered in this direction. The rnins of Maresha 
lie a mile or two due south of Beit-jibrin ; but it 
is evident from Mic. 1. 14, 15, that the two were 
distinct. 

The affix “ gath ’? may denote a connection with 
the famous Philistine city of that name — the site 
of which cannot, however, be taken as yet ascer- 
tained — or it may point to the existence of vine- 
yards and wine-presses, “ gath’’ in Hebrew signi- 
fying a wine-press or vat. {τ 

MORVAH. <A name which occurs twice in 
the Bible (Gen. xxii. 2; 2 Chr. iii. 1). 


1. Tue LAND oF @ Montau (TIVE Vous 


Li 

[see below]; Samar. TTINTVITT NS: ἡ γῆ ἡ 
ὑψηλή: terra visionis). On “one of the moun- 
tains”? in this district took place the sacrifice of 
Isaac (Gen. xxii. 9). What the name of the motn- 
tain was we are not told; but it was a conspicuous 
one, visible from “afar off” (ver. 4). Nor does 
the narrative afford any data for ascertaining its 
position; for although it was more than two days’ 
journey from the “land of the Philistines’ — 
meaning no doubt the district of Gerar where Beer- 
sheba lay, the last place mentioned before and the 
first after the occurrence in question — yet it is not 
said how much more than two days it was. The 
mountain — the “ place’? — came into view in the 
course of the third day; but the time occupied in 
performing the remainder of the distance is not 
stated. After the deliverance of Isaac, Abraham, 
with a play on the name of Moriah impossible: to 
convey in English, called the spot Jehovah-jireh, 
“ Jehovah sees ” (ὦ e. provides), and thus originated 
a proverb referring to the providential and op- 
portune interference of God. “In the mount of 
Jehovah, Ife will be seen.” 

It is most natural to take the “land of Moriah” 
as the same district with that in which the “ Oak 


a 


@ Michaelis (Suppl. No. 1458) suggests that the name 
miay be more accurately Hanimoriah, sinee it is not 
the practive in the early names of districts to add the 


Thus the land of Canaan is (= oo yore 


not JYIII. 


6 Following Aquila, τὴν γὴν τὴν καταφανῆ !; and 
Symmachus, τὴν γὴν τῆς ὑπτασίας. The same ren- 
dering is adopted by the Samaritan version. 

¢ Others take Moriah as Moreh-jah (i. e. Jehovah), 


article. 


[See LASHARON.] 
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(A. V. ‘plain’) of Moreh’? was situated, and not 
as that which contains Jerusalem, as the modern 
tradition, which would identify the Moriah of Gen. 
xxli. and that of 2 Chr. iii. 1,affirms. The former 
was well known to Abraham. [{ was the first spot 
on which he had pitched his tent in the Promised 
Land, and it was hallowed and endeared to him by 
the first manifestation of Jehovah with which he 
had been favored, and by the erection of his first 
altar. With Jerusalem on the other hand, except 
as possibly the residence of Melchizedek, he had not 
any connection whatever; it lay as entirely out of 
his path as it did ont of that of [saac and Jacob. 
The LXX. appear to have thus read or interpreted 
the original, since they render both Moreh and 
Moriah in Gen. by ὑψηλή, while in 2 Chr. iii. they 
have ’Auwpia, The one name is but the feminine 
of the οἶμον ὁ (Simonis, Onon. 414), and there is 
hardly more difference between them than between 
Maresha and Mareshah, and not so much as be- 
tween Jerushalem and Jerushalaim. The Jewish 
tradition, which first appears in Josephus — unless 
2 Chr. iii. 1 be a still earlier hint of its existence — 
is fairly balanced by the rival tradition of the 
Samaritans, which aftirms that Mount Gerizim was 
the scene of the sacrifice of Isaac, and which is 
at least as old as the 3d century after Christ. 
[GrEnIZIM. | 

2. Mount Moran (FTE VVEIT WT: ὅρος 
τοῦ ᾿Αμωρία [Vat. -ρεια] ; Alex. Apopta: Mons 
Moria”). The name ascribed, in 2 Chr. iii. 1 only, 
to the emifience on which Solomon built the Tem- 
ple. And Solonion began to build the house of 
Jehovah in Jernsalem on the Mount Moriah, where 
He appeared to David his father, in a place which 
David prepared in the threshing-floor of Araunah 
the Jebusite.”’ From the mention of Araunalh, the 
inference is natural that the ‘ appearance ᾽ alluded 
to occurred at the time of the purchase of the 
threshing-floor hy David, and his erection thereon 
of the altar (2 Sam. xxiv.; 1 Chro xXxigiog et 
will be observed that nothing is said in the narra- 
tives of that event of any “appearance ᾽ of Jehovah. 
The earlier and simpler record of Samuel is abso- 
lutely silent on the point. And in the later and 
more elaborate account of 1 Chr. xxi. the only oc- 
currence which can be construed into such a mean- 
ing is that “Jehovah answered David by fire on 
the altar of burnt-offering.”’ 

A tradition which first appears in a definite 
shape in Josephus (dat. i. 13, §§ 1, 2, vii. 18, § 4), 
and is now slmost universally accepted, asserts that 
the “ Mount Moriah” of the Chronicles is identical 
with the “mountain”? in “the land of Moriah” 
of Genesis, and that the spot on which Jehovah 
appeared to David, and on which the Temple was 
built, was the very spot of the sacrifice of Isaac. In 
the early Targum of Onkelos on Gen. xxii., this 
helief is exhibited in a very mild form. The land 
of Moriah is called the “land of worship,” 6 and 


but this would be to anticipate the existence of the 
name of Jehovah, and, as Michaelis has pointed out 
(Suppl. No. 1458), the name would more probably be 
Moriel, ΕἸ being the name by which God was known 
to Abraham. {But see Jesovan, Amer. ed.] 


d * For topographical notices of Mount Moriah see 
the articles on JERUSALEM; Kipron; TEMPLE; TyRo- 
PON (Amer. ed.). Sos 


e NOTTAD TIPS. 
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ver. 14 is given as follows: “ And Abraham sacri- 
ficed and prayed in that place; and he said before 
Jehovah, In this place shall generations worship, 
because it shall be said in that day, In this moun- 
tain did Abraham worship hefore Jehovah.” But 
in the Jerusalem Tareuin the latter passage is thus 
given, * Because in generations to conie it shall be 
said, In the mount of the house of the sanctuary 
of Jehovah did Abraham offer up Isaac his son, and 
in this mountain which is the house of the sanc- 
tuary was the glory of Jehovah much manifest.”’ 
And those who wish to see the tradition in its com- 
plete and detailed form, may consult the Targuin 
of R. Joseph on 1 Chr. xxi. 15, and 2 Chr. in. 1, 
and the passages collected by Beer (Leben Abrahams 
nach jiidische Sage, 57-71). But the single oc- 
currence of the name in this one passage of Chron- 
icles is surely not enough to establish a coincidence, 
which if we cousider it is little short of miraculous.” 
llad the faet been as the modern belief asserts, and 
had the belief existed in the minds of the people 
of the Old or New Testament, there could not fail 
to be frequent references to it, in the narrative — so 
detailed — of the original dedication of the spot by 
David; in the account of Solomon's’ building in 
the hook of Kings; of Nehemiah’s rebuilding (com- 
pare especially the reference to Abraham in ix. 7); 
or of the restorations and purifications of the Mac- 
cabees. It was a fact which must have found its 
way into the paronomastic addresses of the prophets, 
into the sermon of St. Stephen, so full of allusion 
to the Founders of the nation, or into the argument 
of the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. But 
not so; on the contrary, except in the case of Salem, 
and that is by no means ascertained — the name 
of Abraham does not, as far as the writer is aware, 
appear once in connection with Jerusalem or the 
later royal or ecclesiastical glories of Israel. Jeru- 
salem lies out of the path of the patriarchs, and has 
no part in the history of Israel till the establish- 
ment of the monarchy. The “high places of Isaac,”’ 
as far as we can understand the allusion of Amos 
(vii. 9, 16) were in the northern kingdom. To 
connect Jerusalem in so vital a manner with the 
life of Abrahain, is to antedate the whole of the 
later history of the nation and to commit a serious 
anachronism, warranted neither by the direct nor 
indirect statements of the sacred records. 

But in addition to this, Jerusalem is incompati- 
ble with the circuinstances of the narrative of Gen. 
xxii, To name only two instances — (1.) ‘fhe 
Temple Mount cannot be spokeu of as a conspicu- 
ous eminence. ‘The towers of Jerusalem,” says 
Professor Stanley (S. ᾧ P. p. 251), “are indeed 
secn from the ridge of Mar [lias at the distance 
of three miles to the south, but there is no eleva- 
tion; nothing corresponding to the ‘place afar off’ 


@ The modern form of the belief is well expressed 
by the latest Jewish commentator (Kalisch, Genesis, 
444, 445): τ The place of the future temple, where it 
was promised the glory of Ged sheuld dwell, and 
whence atonement and peace were to bless the hearts 
of the Flebrews, was hallowed by the most brilliant 
act of piety, and the deed of their ancestor was thus 
more promineutly presented to the imitation of his 
Wesecendants.”? The spot of the sacrifice of Isaac is 
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to which Abraham ‘lifted up his eyes.’ And the 
special locality which Jewish tradition has assigned 
for the place, and whose name is the chief guaran- 
tee for the tradition — Mount Moriah, the hill of 
the Temple — is not visible till the traveller js close 
upon it at the southern edge of the Valley of Hin- 
uom, from whence he looks down upon it as on a 
lower ¢ eminence.” 


2.) If Salem was Jerusalem, then the trial of 
Abraham's faith, instead of taking place in the 
lonely and desolate spot implied by the narrative, 
where not even fire was to be obtained, and where 
10 help but that of the Almighty was nigh, actu- 
ally took place under the very walls of the city of 
Melchizedek. 


But, while there is no trace except in the single 
passage quoted of Moriah being attached to any 
part of Jerusalem — on the other hand in the 
shelitly different form of Moniir it did exist at- 
tached to the town and the neighborhood of She- 
chen, the spot of Abram’s first residence in Pales- 
tine. The arguments in favor of the identity of 
Mount Gerizim with the mountain in the land 
of Moriah of Gen. xxii., are stated under GER1Z1M 
(vol. ii. pp. 901, 902). As far as they establish 
that identity, they of course destroy the claim of 
Jerusalem. G. 


* In another article, GERIzIM (Amer. ed.), we 
have given our reasons for rejecting the theory 
which would identify the Moriah of Geuesis with 
Mount Gerizim, and which is again brought for- 
ward in the present article. This theory has the 
respectable authority of Dean Stanley (reviving 
the discredited Samaritan cltuim), and the weighty 
endorsement of Mr. Grove and Mr. Ffoulkes. On 
the other side, in corroboration of the view of its 
untenableness already given, may be cited the testi- 
mony of three most competent writers who have 
lately traversed the ground and examined this 
point. Prof. J. Leslie Porter, author of the valu- 
able Handbook, etc., pronounces it ‘simply impos- 
sible’? (Kitto's Bibl. Cye. ii. 113); Di. Thomson, 
the veteran American missionary, whose personal 
acquaintance with the country is unsurpassed, de- 
clares it ‘“¢ineredible’? (Land and Book, it. 212); 
and Mr. Tristram, the observant English traveller, 
who visited Gerizim two or three times, says: “I 
have traversed and timed these routes repeatedly, 
in a greater or less portion of their course, and 
feel satisfied that as long as the sacred text remains 
as it is, ‘on the third day,’ the claims of Gerizim 
are untenable’ (Land of /srael, p. 153). 

In disproving “that identity,’ we leave “the 
claim of Jerusalem” clear of a rival. But this 
claim is distinct, and, like the other, must rest on 
its own merits. Its principal proofs are the iden- 


place is established as a sanctuary to make it the scene 
of ali the notable events, possible or impossible, which 
can by any play of words or other pretext be connected 
with it. Of this kind were the early Christian legends 
that Golgotha was the place of the burial of the first 
Adam 23 well as of the death of the Second (see Mislin, 
Saints Lieuz, ii. 804, 305). Of this kind also are the 
Mohammedan legends which cluster reund all the 
shrines and holy places, both of Palestine and Arabia. 


uetually shown in Jernsalem (Barelay, City, 109).| In the Targum of Chronicles (2 Chr. iii. 1) alluded to 

\Fiirst likewise regards the mount ef Abraham’s sacri- | above, the Temple mount is made to be also the scene 

fice and that of Solomon’s temple as the same (Jdandve. | of the vision ef Jacob. 

i. 788).—H.] e See JERUSALEM, vol. ii. p. 1277 a, and the plate in 
ὃ There is in the East a natural tendency when #| Bartlett’s Walks there referred te. 
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uty of its name; the distance from Beer-sheba, 
which suits exactly the requirements of the narra- 
tive; and the tradition of the Jews, twice recorded 
by Josephus: “It was that mountain upon which 
King David afterwards bnilt [purposed to build] 
the Temple” (And. i. 13, § 2). “Now it hap- 
pened that Abraham came and offered his son 
Isaac for a burnt-offering at that very place, as we 
have before related. When King David saw that 
God had heard his prayer and graciously accepted 
his sacrifice, he resolved to call that entire place 
the altar of all the people, and to build a temple 
to God there"? (Ant. vii. 13, § 4). 

Without countervailing evidences these grounds 
would be accepted as sufficient. We will now 
examine the objections to this view which are 
brought forward in the present article. 

(1.) “ Although it was more than two days’ 
jonrney from ‘the land of the Philistines,’ yet it 
is not said how much more than two days it was.” 
This does not weigh against Jerusalem. It is 
merely a negative argument in behalf of the more 
distant locality, Gerizim, and has been answered 
under that head. 

(2.) The Septuagint makes “ Moreh and Mo- 
riah ” etymologically the same; “the one name is 
but the feminine of the other.’ This argument, 
which belongs properly to the former article, we 
have already answered, aud are snstained by a 
recent able author: “ Moreh is strictly a proper 
name, and as such, both in Gen. xii. 6 and Deut. 
xxix. 30, though in the genitive after a definite 
nonn, rejects the article; the ‘ hill of Moreh,’ men- 
tioned in Judg. vil. 1, where the name has the 
article, being a totally different place. On the 
other hand, the name Moriah, in the two places of 
its occurrence, namely, Gen. xxii. and 2 Chr. iii. 
1, bears the article as an appellative, whether it 
denotes the same situation in both places or not. 
It is true the LAX. render the Moreh of Gen. xii. 
and the Moriah of Gen. xxii. alike by the adjective 
ὑψηλή, in one case translating by the words ‘the 
lofty oak,’ in the other, by +the high land.’ It is 
plain that, on whatever grounds they proceeded in 
thus translating, this gives no support to the sup- 
position that the names, as names of places, are 
synonymous, inasmuch as they did not take the 
words for names of places at all, but as descriptive 


adjectives. Mr. Grove tells ns that T° is 


only the feminine form of maaan According to 


no analogy of the construction of feminine forms 
ean this be said; the masculine form should in 


° 39 
this case have been Y7V3 (Quarry, Genesis and 
its Authorship, pp. 210, 211). 

(3.) Abraham had little or no ‘connection ”’ 
with Jerusalem. ‘It lay out of his path,’ while 
Gerizim was “Ὁ well-known’’ to him, and “was 
hallowed and endeared to him.’? The obvious 
answer to this is, that the patriarch did not choose 
the spot; he went to the place which the Lord 
selected for him, and started apparently ignorant 
of his precise destination. This argument further 
assumes that he not only went to a place of his 
awn selection, but also that he started on an 
wreeable excursion, which he would naturally wish 
to associate with the pleasant memories of his 
pilgrimage; the reverse of which we know to have 
been the fact. 

(4.) “Had the fact been as the modern belief 
asserts, there could not fail to be frequent refer- 
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ence to it, by the writers both of the Old and 
New Testaments.”” The reply to this is strongly 
put by a learned writer whom we have already 
quoted: -* This argumentum ab silentio is notori- 
ously not to be relied on; the instances of unac- 
countable silence respecting undoubted facts, where 
we might have expected them to be mentioned, are 
too numerous among ancient writers to allow it 
any weight, except as tending to corroborate argu- 
ments that may have considerable weight in them- 
selves. In the present case, the clause in 2 Chr. 
iii. 1, ‘ which was seen’ (N73) or ‘ provided by 
David,’ may fairly be taken as containing an 
obscure reference to the Jehovah-Jireh, and the 
saying, ‘Iu the monnt of the Lord it shall be 
seen,’ of Gen. xxii. 14, so that the absence of all 
such reference is not so complete as is alleged” 
(Quarry, pp. 213, 214). 

Still, if this site had been selected for the Tem- 
ple by King David because it was the scene of the 
offering of Isaac (and another reason is assigned 
by the sacred writer, 1 Chr. xxi., xxii., without 
any intimation of this), the absence of some more 
distinct allusion to the fact, though not more un- 
acconntable than other omissions in the Scriptures, 
must yet be admitted to be nnaccountable. 

(5.) “The Jewish tradition is fairly balanced 
by the rival tradition of the Samaritans.”’ Surely 
not “ balanced;’’ the latter is later and less relia- 
ble. Josephus and the rabbinical writers doubt- 
less embodied the honest tradition of their coun- 
trymen supported hy the identity of names; the 
Moriah of Genesis and the Moriah of Chronicles 
being not only the same word, but used in no other 
connection. The first tradition is natural; the 
second is suspicious —in keeping with other Sa- 
maritan claims, which we know to have been 
false. 

(6.) “The temple-mount is not a conspicuous 
eminence, ike the one to which Abraham ‘lifted 
np his eyes.’”’ This objection we have already 
answered. The phrase simply indicates the direc- 
tion of the eyes, whether up or down, and a fur- 
ther illustration is furnished in yer. 13 of this 
chapter. 

(7.) The eminence was seen ‘afar off,” and 
‘the hill of the Temple is not visible till the 
traveller is close upon it.”” The phrase, ‘afar 
off,” is relative. It is modified by circumstances, 
as in Gen. xxxvil. 18, where it is hmited to the 
distance at which a person would be seen and 
recognized on a plain. In most connections it 
would indicate a greater distance than is admissi- 
ble here; but there is a circumstance which quali- 
fies it in this passage. [rom the spot where the 
place becaine visible (as is conceded by Mr. Ffoulkes) 
Abraham and Isaac proceeded alone to the ap- 
pointed spot, the latter bearing the wood. The dis- 
tance to he traversed with this load from the point 
at which Moriah becomes visible to a traveller 
from the sonth to its summit is fully as great as 
any reader would naturally associate with this fact 
in the narrative. 


(8.) “If Salem was Jerusalem, instead of the 
lonely and desolate spot implied by the narrative, 
it took place under the very walls of the city of 
Melehizedek.”” Mr. Grove, who suggests this, not 
being convinced of their identity — (“the argu- 
ments are almost equally balanced,” ii. 1272) — 
while Dean Stanley is fully convinced that they are 
not identical, this argument is for other minds, for 
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those who hold other and positive views on this 
point. We accept the identity, and we feel the 
force of the objection. Our only reply to it is, 
that the envirous of an eastern walled town are 
often as free from observation, as secluded and 
still, as a solitude. ‘The writer of this las passed 
hours together within a stone's throw of the walls 
of the modern Jerusalem at various points undis- 
turbed by any sound, and as nnobserved as though 
the city had been tenantless. ‘This view is sup- 
ported by a writer already quoted: “ lven under 
the walls of the city of Melchizedek the whole 
may have taken place without attracting the notice 
of the inhabitants, and the desolate loneliness of 
the spot, supposed to be implied in the narrative, 
has no place in it whatever. It is not implied 
that Abraham could not obtain fire, but going to 
an unknown place, he took with him, by way of 
precaution, what would be needful for the intended 
sacrifice "’ ((Quarry, p. 213). 

This partially relieves the difheulty which Mr. 
Grove has raised for those of his readers who 
identify Salem and Jerusalem; but only in part, 
we think. It must be acknowledged that close 
proximity to a city is net a natural locality for 
such a scene. We should suppose that the patri- 
arch would have been directed — we should natu- 
rally infer from the narrative itself that he was 
directed — to some spot remote from the dwellings 
of men, where, in the performance of this remark- 
able rite, which even his servants were not to 
witness, he would uot be liable to interruption or 
intrusive observation. 

It must also be admitted that the selection of 
this spot, with or without a design, for the two 
events associated with it, is a most unlikely occur- 
rence. «10 would take a vast amount of contrary 
evidence to force me to abandon this idea,” says 
Dr. Thomson. 10 would require very little to lead 
us to relinquish it; for in itself it seems to us the 
height of improhability. That the altar of burnt- 
offering for the Hebrew worship should have been 
erected on the identical spot where centuries be- 
fore the great progenitor of the nation had erected 
the altar for the sacrifice of his son, led thither for 
the purpose three days’ journey from home — that 
this should have occurred without design, have been 
a mere “ coincidence,’’ — we must concur with Mr. 
Grove in pronouncing * little short of miraculous.” 
Yet if it did occur, this is a somewhat less incredi- 
ble supposition than that it was by design. ‘That 
the locality became invested with any sanctity in 
the Divine mind — was divinely selected as the site 
of the Temple, the scene of the second manifesta- 
tion, because if had been the scene of the first — is 
an assumption wholly uncountenanced by any fact 
or analogy within our knowledge. The “natural 
tendency’’ of the eastern mind, moreover, to 
cluster supernatural or sacred events around the 
supposed scene of a known miracle, is correctly 
stated by Mr. Grove. Nothing could be more 
ratural than for the Jews, without any clear war- 
rant, to connect if possible the scene of their sacri- 
fices with the offering of [saac, and associate the 
altars of their typical worship with the altar on 
which the son of promise was laid. This corre- 
spondence is thought by some to favor the identity ; 
we cannot but regard a double elaim, so peculiar, 
as in itself a suspicious circumstance. 

We would say in conclusion that in favor of the 
identity of the two sites may be urged the identity 
of the name, used without explanation in these two 
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passages of Scripture alone, and “in beth places 
alike as an appellative bearing the article;”’ the 
possible allusion in a clause of the latter to a elause 
in the former; the correspondence of the distance 
with the specifications of the journey; the ancient 
and consistent Hebrew tradition, universally re- 
ceived in Christendom; the failure to establish a 
single presumption in favor of any ether locality: 
and the absence of any fatal or decisive objection 
to this identification. On these grounds the tradi- 
tional belief will probably abide. Nevertheless, for 
reasons above intimated, we cannot feel the absolute 
confidence in it which some express. And the 
most which we think can be safely affirmed is, that 
Mount Moriah in Jerusalem, on which the Temple 
of Solomon was built, was probably, also, the spot 
where Abraham offered up Isaac. evs 


* MORNING, SON OF THE.  [Luct- 
FER. | 


MORTAR. The simplest and probably most 
ancient method of preparing corn for food was by 
pounding it between two stones (Virg. dyn. i. 179). 
Convenience suggested that the lower of the two 
stones should be hollowed, that the corn might not 
escape, and that the upper should be shaped so as 
to be convenient for holding. The pestle and mor- 
tar must have existed from a very early period. 
The Israelites in the desert appear to have possessed 
mortars and handmills among their necessary do- 
mestic utensils. When the manna fell they gath- 
ered it, and either ground it in the mill or pounded 


it in the mortar {13 15. médocakh) till it was fit 
for use (Num. xi. 8). So in the present day stone 
mortars are used by the Arabs to pound wheat for 
their national dish kibby (Thomson, The Land and 
the Book, ch. viii. p. 94). Niebuhr describes one 
of a very simple kind which was used on beard the 
vessel in which he went from Jidda to Loheia. 
“very afternoon one of the sailors had to take the 
durra, or millet, necessary for the day's consump- 
tion and pound it “upon a stone, of which the 
surface was a little curved, with another stone 
which was long and rounded” (Deser. de 0 Arab. 
p- 45). Among the inhabitants of Ezzehhoue, a 
Druse village, Burckhardt saw coftee-mortars made 
out of the trunks of oak-trees (Syria, pp. 87, 88). 
The spices for the incense are said to have been 
prepared by the house of Abtines, a family set 
apart for the purpose, and the mortar which they 
used was, with other spoils of the Temple, after 
the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, carried to 
Rome, where it remained till the time of Hadrian 
(Reggio in Martinet's Hebr. Chrest. p. 35). Bus- 


torf mentions a kind of mortar (WIAAD, cuttash) 


in which olives were slightly bruised before they 
were taken to the olive-presses (Lex. Talm. s. v. 


wim). 


rived mactésh (WIND'D, Prov. xxvii. 22), which 
probably denotes a mortar of a larger kind in 
which corn was pounded. «Though thou bray 
the fool in the mortar among the bruised corn with 
the pestle, yet will not his folly depart from him.’’ 
Corn may be separated from its husk and all its 
good properties preserved by such an operation, 
but the foul’s folly is so essential a part of himself 
that no analogous process can remove it from hin. 
Such seems the natural interpretation of this re- 
markable proverb. The language is intentionally 
exaggerated, and there is no necessity for supposing 


From the same root as this last is de- 
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an allusion to a mode of punishment by which 
criminals were put to death, by being pounded in a 
mortar. <A custom of this kind existed among the 
Turks, but there is no distinct trace of it among 
the Hebrews. The Ulemats, or body of lawyers, 
in Turkey had the distinguished privilege, accord- 
ing to De Tott (J/em. i. p. 28, Eng. tr.), of being 
put to death only by the pestle and the mortar. 
Such, however, is supposed to be the reference in 
the proverb by Mr. Roberts, who illustrates it from 
his Indian experience. ‘Large mortars are used 
in the Kast for the purpose of separating the rice 
from the husk. When a considerable quantity has 
to be prepared, the mortar is placed outside the 
door, and two women, each with a pestle of five 
feet long, hegin the work. They strike in rotation, 
as blacksmiths do on the anvil. Cruel as it is, this 
is a punishment of the state: the poor victim is 
thrust into the mortar, and beaten with the pestle. 
The late king of Kandy compelled one of the wives 
of his rebellious chiefs thus to beat her own infant 
to death. Hence the saying, ‘‘Though you beat 
that loose woman in a mortar, she will not leave 
her ways:’ which means, Though you chastise her 
ever so much, she will never improve”? ( Oriezt. 
Lllust. p. 368). WV eA 


MORTER ¢ (Gen. xi. ὃ: Ex. i. 14; Lev. xiv. 
42, 46: sexi. 20, Uz. xt, 10, 11, 14, 15, xxii. 
28; Nah. iii. 14). Omitting iron cramps, lead 
[TlANpDicrarr], and the instances in which large 
stones are found in close apposition without cement, 
the various compacting substances used in oriental 
buildings appear to be—1, bitumen, as in the 
Babylonian structures; 2. common mud or moist- 
ened clay; 3, ἃ very firm cement compounded of 
sand, ashes, and lime, in the proportions respectively 
of 1, 2,3, well pounded, sometimes mixed and some- 
times coated with oil, so’'as to form a surface almost 
impenetrable to wet or the weather. [PLAsTER.] 
In Assyrian, and also Egyptian brick buildings 
stubble or straw, as hair or wool among ourselves, 
was added to increase the tenacity (Shaw, Trav. 
p- 206; Volney, Trav. ii. 436; Chardin, Voy. iv. 
110). If the materials were bad in themselves, as 
mere mud wonld necessarily be, or insufficiently 
mixed, or, as the Vulgate seenis to understand (Iz. 
xiii. 10), if straw were omitted, the mortar or cob- 
wall would be Hable to crumble under the influence 
of wet weather. See Shaw, Zrav. p. 136, and 


Ges. p. 1515, 8. ». van : a word connected with 
the Arabic Tufil,> a substance resembling pipe- 
clay, believed by Burckhardt to be the detritus of 
the felspar of granite, and used for taking stains 
out of cloth (Burckhardt, Syria, p. 488; Mishn. 
Pescvch, x. 3). Wheels for grinding chalk or lime 
for morter, closely resembling our own machines 
for the same purpose, are in use in Eeypt (Niebuhr, 
Voy. i. 122, pl. 17; Burckhardt, Nubia, pp. 82, 97, 


102, 140; Hasselquist, Trav. p. 90). [HousE; 
CLAY.) ΠΡ. 
* MORTGAGE, Neh. v. 8. [Loan.] 


* MORTIFY (from the late Latin mortifico) 
is used in its primitive sense, though metaphori- 


@1. ΓΤ: πηλός : cemintwm, a word from the 


ame root (W377, boil ’’) as WET, slime 7? or 


‘bitumen,’? used in the same passage, Gen. xi. 3. 
Ghomer is also rendered ‘clay,’’ evidently plastic 
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cally, in Rom. viii. 13 (A. V.): “If ye through 
the Spirit do mortify (@avarotre, lit. “put to 
death,” “make an end of,’ Noyes) the deeds of the 
body, ye shall live.’ So in Col. iti. 5, where it is 
the rendering of vexpwoate: ‘ Mortify (‘make 
dead,’ Ellicott, Noyes; ‘sle,’ Wycliffe) therefore 
your members which are upon tlie earth; ’* comp. 
Gal. ν. 24, “They that are Christ's have crucified 
the flesh with its affections and lusts.”’ A. 


MOSE/RAH (ΓΤ ΟἽ [perh. fetter, chas- 
tisement|: Migadat; Alex. Μεισαδαι: Comp. Moge- 
a:] Moserc, Deut. x. 6, apparently the same as 
MosrroryH, Num. xxxiii. 80, its plural form), the 
name of a place near Mount Hor. Hengstenberg 
(Authent. der Pentat.) thinks it lay in the Arabah, 
where that mountain overhangs it. Burckhardt 
suggests that, possibly Wady Mousa, near Petra 
and Mount Hor, may contain a corruption of 
Mosera. his does not seem likely. Used as a 
conimon noun, the word. means “ bonds, fetters.” 
In Deut. it is said that “there Aaron died.’ Prob- 
ably the people encamped in this spot adjacent to 


the mount, which Aaron ascended, and where he 
died, ΠῚ. ΤΠ 


* MOSE’YROTH (ΠΥ : μασουρούθ; 
Vat. in ver. 80, Μασουρωθ: Moseroth), Num. 
xxxiiil. 30, 31. See Moseran. AS 


MO/’SES (Heb. Afdsheh, FMD = drawn: 
LXX., Josephus, Philo, the most ancient MSS. of 
N. T., Μωῦσῆς, declined Μωῦσέως, Mwioe? or 
Μωῦσῇ, Μωῦσέα or Μωῦσῆν: Vulg. Aoyses, de- 
clined foysi, gen. and dat., Jfeysen, acc.: Ree. 
Text of N. T. and [Protestant versions, .J/oses: 
Arabic, Jftisa: Numenius ap. kus. Prep. /v. ix. 
8, 27. Μουσαῖος: Artapanus ap. Eus. J/bid. 27, 
Μώῦσος: Manetho ap. Joseph. c. Ap. i. 26, 28, 31, 
Osarsiph: Cheremon, ap. 2b. 32, Tisithen: “the 
man of God,’ Ps. xc., title, 1 Chr. xxiii. 14; * the 
slave of Jehovah,” Nuin. xii. 7, Deut. xxxiv. 5, 
Josh. i. 1, Ps. ev. 26; “the chosen,’’ Ps. evi. 23). 
The legislator of the Jewish people,¢ and in a cer- 
tain sense the founder of the Jewish religion. No 
one else presented so imposing a figure to the 
external Gentile world; and although in the Jew- 
ish nation his fame is eclipsed by the larger details 
of the life of David, yet he was probably always 
regarded as their greatest hero. 

The materials for his life are — 


I. The details preserved in the four last books 
of the Pentatench. 

I}. The allusions in the Prophets and Psalms, 
which in a few instances seem independent of the 
Pentateuch. 

ΠῚ. The Jewish traditions preserved in the N. 
T. (Acts vii. 20-88; 2 Tim. iii. 8. ἡ pee 
23-28; Jude 9); and in Josephus (Ant. ii., iii., 
iv.), Philo (Vita foysts), and Clemens. Alex. 
(Strom.). 

IV. The heathen traditions of Manetho, Lysim- 
achus, and Chzremon, preserved in Josephus (c. 
Ap. i. 26-32), of Artapanus and others in Euse- 


lutum, also lnnus, pulrvis, A.V. © dust,” “ powder,” as 
in 2 K. xxiii. 6, and Gen. ii 7. 


> hab. 
€ VWpwros ἁπάντων ὃ θαυμαστὸς θεολόγος τε καὶ νομο- 
θέτης. Eus. Prap. Ev. vii. 8. Comp. Philo, V. Mos. 


clay, Is. xxix. 16, and elsewhere. 2. TDP: xXous:} 4, 80. 
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ius (Prep. Ev. ix. 8, 26, 27), and of Hecatzeus 
in Diod. Sic. xl., Strabo xvi. 2. 

V. The Mussulmar traditions in the Koran (ii., 
Sexe, ὙΠ, XX., XXvili., xl.), and the Arabian 
legends, as given in Weil’s Biblical Legends, 
D'Ilerbelot (**Mousa’’), and Lane’s Selections, 
p. 182. 

VI. Apocryphal Books of Moses (Fabricius, Cod. 
Pseud. ¥. 1. i. 825): (1.) Prayers of Moses. 
(2.) Apocalypse of Moses. (3.) Ascension of Moses. 
(These are only known by fragments. ) 

ΜΠ. In modern times his career and legislativn 
has been treated by Warburton, Michaelis, Mwald, 
and Bunsen. 

His life, in the later period of the Jewish his- 
tory, was divided into three equal portions of forty 
years each (Acts vil. 23, 30, 36). ‘This agrees with 
the natural arrangement of his history into the three 
parts of his Egyptian education, his exile in Arabia, 
and his government of the Israelite nation in the 
Wilderness and on the confines of Palestine. 

1. His birth and education. ‘The immediate ped- 
igree of Moses is as follows: — 

LEVI 


| 
Gershon Kohath Merari 


Amram Be asi 
| ᾿ 


Hur = ΜΠ Σὰ Aaron -- Elisheba ΔΙΟΒῈΒ = Zipporah 


| | 
| | | | | P| 
Nadab Abihu Eleazar Ithamar Gershom Eliezer 


ΗΝ 


In the Koran, by a strange confusion, the family 
of Moses is confounded with the Holy Family of 
Nazareth, chiefly through the identification of Mary 
and Miriam, and the 3d chapter, which describes 
the evangelical history, bears the name of the 
“Family of Amram.’’ Although little is known 
of the family except through its connection with 
this its most illustrious member, yet it was not 
without influence on his after-life. 

The fact that he was of the tribe of Levi no 
ἰού contributed to the selection of that tribe as 
the sacred caste. The tie that bound them to 
Moses was one of kinship, and they thus naturally 
rallied round the religion which he had been the 
means of establishing (Ex. xxxii. 28) with an ardor 
which could not have been found elsewhere. [115 
own eager devotion is also a quality, for good or 
evil, charaeteristic of the whole tribe. 

The Levitical parentage and the Egyptian origin 
both appear in the family names. Gershom, Eleazar, 
are both repeated in the younger generations. 
Moses (vide wre) ) and Phinehus (see Brugsch, 
Hist. de 0 Egypte, i. 173) are Egyptian. The name 
of his mother, Jochebed, implies the knowledge of 
the name of Jrw0van ‘i the bosom of the family. 
It is its first distinct appearance in the sacred his- 
tory. 


Jonathan. 


@ She was, according to Artapanus, Eus. Prep. Ev. 
ix. 27) the daughter of Palmanothes, who was reign- 
ing at leliopolis, and the wife of Chenephres, who was 
reigning at Memphis. In this tradition, and that of 
Philo (V. AL. i. 4), she has no child, and hence her 
delight at finding one. 
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Miriam, who must have been considerably older 
than himself, and Aaron, who was three years 
older (Ex. vii. 7), afterwards oceupy that indepen- 
dence of position which their superior age would 
naturally give them. 

Moses was born, according to Manetho (Jos. 6. 
Ap. i. 26, ii. 2), at Heliopolis, at the time of the 
deepest depression of his nation in the Egyptian 
servitude. Hence the Jewish proverb, “ When the 
tale of bricks is doubled the comes Moses.’? His 
birth (according to Josephus, Ané. ii. 9, § 2, 3, +) 
had been foretold to Pharaoh by the Egyptian ma- 
vicians, and to his father Amram by a dream —as 
respectively the tuture destroyer and deliverer. The 
panes of his mother’s labor were alleviated so as to 
enable her to evade the Egyptian midwives. The 
story of his birth is thoroughly [eyptian in its 
scene. The beauty of the new-born babe — in the 
later versions of the story amplified into a beauty 
and size (Jos. 7. § 1,5) almost divine (ἀστεῖος 
τῷ θεῷ, Acts vii. 20; the word ἀστεῖος is taken 
from the LXX. version οἵ Ex. ii. 2, and is used 
again in Heb. xi. 23, and is applied to none but 
Moses in the N. T.) — induced the mother to 
make extraordinary efforts for its preservation from 
the general destruction of the male children of Is. 
rael. Tor three months the child was concealed in 
the house. Then his mother placed him in a small 
boat or basket of papyrus — perhaps from a current 
IMgyptian belief that the plant is a protection from 
crocodiles (Plut. /s. g Os. 358)— closed against 
the water by bitumen. This was placed among 
the aquatic vegetation by the side of one of the 
canals of the Nile. [Niix.] The mother departed 
as if unable to bear the sight. The sister lingered 
to watch her brother's fate. The basket (Jos. id. 
§ 4) floated down the streani. 

The Egyptian princess (to whom the Jewish 
traditions gave the name of Thermuthis, Jos. Ant. 
ii. 9, § 5; Artapanus, Prep. Ev. ix. 27, the name 
of ferrhis, and the Arabic traditions that of Asiat, 
Jalaladdin, 387) came down, after the Ilomeric 
simphcity of the age, to bathe in the sacred river,@ 
or (Jos. Ant. it. 9, § 5) to play by its side. Iler 
attendant slaves followed her. She saw the basket 
in the flags, or (Jos. #.) borne down the stream, 
and dispatched divers after it. The divers, or one 
of the female slaves, brought it. 10 was opened, 
and the cry of the child moved the princess to 
compassion. She determined to rear it as her own. 
The child (Jos. 12.) refused the milk of Egyptian 
nurses. The sister was then at hand to recommend 
a Hebrew nurse. The child was brought up as the 
princess’s son, and the memory of the incident was 
long cherished in the name given to the foundling 
of the water’s side — whether according to its 
Hebrew or Egyptian form. Its Hebrew form is 


TID, Mosheh, from TDI, Mashah, «to draw 


out’? —* because [ have drawn him out of the 
water.””. But this (as in many other instances, 
Babel, ete.) is probably the Hebrew form given to 
a foreign word. In Coptic, mo= water, and ushe 
=saved. This is the explanation? given by Jo- 


ὃ Brugsch, however (L’ Histoire d’Ezypte, pp. 157, 
173), rondiays the name Aes or Messon = child, berne 
by one of the princes of Ethiopia under Rameses 11 
In the Arabic traditions the name is derived from his 
discovery in the water and among the trecs; ‘ for iu 
the Egyptian language mo is the name of water, and 
se is that of a tree’ (Jalaladdin, 387). 
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sephus (Ant. ii. 9, ὃ 6; c. Apion. i. 31%), and con- | 
firmed by the Greek form of the word adopted in | 
the LXX., and thence in the Vulgate, Μωῦσῆς; 
Moyses, and by Artapanus Médiaos (us. Prep. | 
Ev. ix. 27). His former Hebrew name is said to) 
have heen Joachim (Clem. Alex. Strom. i. p. 343). | 
The child was adopted by the princess. T radition 
describes its beauty as so great that passers-by | 
stood fixed to look at it, and laborers left their | 
work to steal a glance (Jos. Ant. ii. 9, § 6). 

From this time for many years } Moses must be 
considered as an Egy ptian. In the Pentateuch this 
period is a blank, but in the N. T. he is repre- 
sented as (ἐ εὐησαϊἐα (ἐπαιδεύθη) in all the wisdom 
of the Egyptians,”’ and as “ mighty in words and 
deeds ’’ (Acts vii. 22). The following is a brief 
summary of the Jewish and Egyptian traditions 
which fill up the silence of the sacred writer. He 
was educated at Heliopolis (comp. Strabo, xvii. 1), 
and gréw up there as a priest, under his Egyptian 
name of Osarsiph (Manetho, apud Jos. 6. Ap. 
26, 28, 31) or Tisithen (Cheeremon, apud 7. 32). 
“‘Qsarsiph ’’ is derived by Manetho from Osiris, 
2. ες (Osiri-tsf?) “ saved by Osiris " (Osburn, Moun- 
umental Egypt). He was taught the whole range 
of Greek, Chaldee, and Assyrian literature. 
the Egyptians, especially, he learned mathematics, 


to train his mind for the unprejudiced reception of | 
“He invented boats | 


troth (Philo, V. 47. i. 5). 
and engines for building — instruments of war and 
of hydraulics — hieroglyphies — division of lands” 
(Artapanus, ap. Eus. Prep. Lv. ix. 27). He taught 
Orpheus, and was hence called hy the Greeks Mu- 
seus (͵ώ.), and by the Egyptians Hermes (id.). 
taught grammar to the Jews, whence it spread to 
Pheenicia and Greece (Kupolemus, ap. Clem. Alex. 
Strom. i. p. 943). He was sent on an expedition 
against the Ethiopians. He got rid of the serpents 
of the country to be traversed by turning baskets 
full of ibises upon them (Jos. Ant. ii. 10, ὃ 2), and 
founded the city of Hermopolis to commemorate his 
victory (Artapanus, ap. Eus. ix. 27). He advanced 
to Saba, the capital of Ethiopia, and gave it the 
name of Meroé, from his adopted mother Merrhis, 
whom he buried there (7b.). Tharbis, the daughter 
of the king of Ethiopia, fell in love with him, and 
he returned in triumph to Egypt with her as his 
wife (Jos. ibid.). 


I]. The nurture of his mother is probably spoken 
of as the link which bound him to his own people, 
and the time had at last arrived when he was re-~ 
solved to reclaim his nationality. Here again the 
N. 'T. preserves the tradition in a distincter form 
than the account in the Pentateuch. ‘ Moses, when 
he was come to years, refused to be called the son 
of Pharaoh’s daughter; choosing rather to suffer 
affliction with the people of God than to enjoy the 
pleasures of sin for a season; esteeming the re- 
proach of Christ greater riches than the treasures ” 
— the ancient accumulated treasure of Ithampsin- 
itus and the old kings — “of Egypt’? (Heb. xi. 
24-26). In his earliest infancy he was reported 
to have refused the milk of Egyptian nurses (Jos. 
Ant. ii. 9, § 5), and when three years old to have 
trampled fide his feet the crown which Pharaoh 
had playfully placed on his head (7.7). According 
to the Alexandrian representation of Philo (V. M. 
i. 6), he led an ascetic nee in order to pursue his 


a Philo (Γ΄. MM. i. 4), mos mea ie Clem. Alex. 
(Strom. i. p. 848), miu = water. Clement (ib.) derives 
Moses froin " drawing breath.” In an ancieut Egyp- 


From | 


He | 
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high philosophic speculations. According to the 
igyptian tradition, although a priest of Heliopolis, 
he always performed his prayers, according to the 
custom of his fathers, outside the walls of the city, 
in the open ὃ air, turning towards the sun-rising (Jos. 
le. Apion, ii, 2). The. king was excited to hatred 
by the priests of Egypt, who foresaw their destroyer 
(ib. ) or by his own envy (Artapanus, ap. Eus. Prep. 
kv. ix. 27). Various plots of assassination were 
contrived against him, which failed. The last was 
after he had already escaped across the Nile from 
Memphis, warned by his brother Aaron, and when 
pursued by the assassin he killed him (24.). The 
same general account of conspiracies against his 
life appears in Josephus (Ani. ii. 10). All that re- 
mains of these traditions in the sacred narrative is 
the simple and natural incident, that seeing an Is- 
raelite suffering the bastinado from an Egyptian, and 
thinking that they were alone, he slew the Egyptian 


| (the later tradition, preserved by Clement of Alex- 
i. andria, said, “with a word of his mouth’), and 


buried the corpse in the sand (the sand of the des- 
ert then, as now, running close up to the cultivated 
tract). The fireof patriotism which thus turned 
him into a deliverer from the oppressors, turns him 
in the same story into the peacemaker of the op- 
pressed. It is characteristic of the faithfulness of 
the Jewish records that his flight is there occasioned 
rather by the malignity of his countrymen than by 
the enmity of the Egyptians. And in St. Stephen's 
speech it is this part of the story which is drawn 
out at greater length than in the original, evidently 
with the view of showing the identity of the narrow 
spirit which had thus displayed itself equally against 
their first and their last Deliverer (Acts vii. 25-35). 

He fled into Midian. Beyond the fact that it 
was in or near the Peninsula of Sinai, its precise 
situation isunknown. Arabian tradition points to 
the country east of the Gulf of Akaba (see La- 
borde). Josephus (Avi. 11. 11, § 1) makes it “ by 
the Red Sea.’’ There was a famous well (* the 
well,” Ex. ii. 15) surrounded by tanks for the 
watering of the flocks of the Bedouin herdsmen. 
By this well the fugitive seated himself “at noon ” 
(Jos. 2bid.), and watched the gathering of the sheep. 
There were the Arabian shepherds, and there were 
also seven maidens, whom the shepherds rudely 
drove away from the water. The chivalrous spirit 
(if we may so apply a modern phrase) which had 
already broken forth in behalf of his oppressed 
countrymen, broke forth again in behalf of the dis- 
tressed maidens. They returned unusually soon to 
their father, and told him of their adventure. 
Their father was a person of whom we know little, 
but of whom that little shows how great an influ- 
ence he exercised over the future career of Moses. 
It was JETHRO, or REVEL, or HOBAB, chief or 
priest (6 Sheykh “ἢ exactly expresses the union of 
the religious and political influence) of the Midian- 
ite tribes. 

Moses, who up to this time had been “ an Egyp- 
tian’ (Ex. ii. 19), now became for an unknown 
period, extended by the later tradition over forty 
years (Acts vii. 30), an Arabian. He married Zip- 
porah, daughter of his host, to whom he also became 
the slave and shepherd (Ix. ii. 21, mi. 1). 

The blank which during the stay in Egypt is 
filled up by Egyptian traditions, ean here only be 


tian treatise on agriculture cited by Chwolson ( Ueber- 


| reste, etc., 12 noe) his name is given as Monios. 
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supplied from indirect allusions in other parts of 
the Ὁ. T. The alliance between Israel and the 
Kenite branch of the Midianites, now first formed, 
was never broken. (KENITES.} Jethro became 
their guide through the desert. If from Egypt, as 
we have seen, was derived the secular and religious 
learning of Moses, and with this much of their out- 
ward ceremonial, so from Jethro was derived the 
organization of their judicial and social arrange- 
ments duriug their nomadic state (Ex. xviii. 21- 
23). Noris the conjecture of Ewald (Gesch. ii. 
99, 60) improbable, that in this pastoral and simple 
relation there is an indication of a wider concert 
than is directly stated between the rising of the Is- 
raelites iu Egypt and the Arabian tribes, who, under 
the name of “the Shepherds,” had been recently 
expelled. According to Artapanus (Eus. Prep. /v. 
ix. 27) Reuel actually urged Moses to make war 
upon Egypt. Something of a joint action is im- 
plied in the visit of Aaron to the desert (Ex. iv. 
27; comp. Artapanus, ut supra); something also 
in the sacredness of Sinai, already recognized both 
by Israel and by the Arabs (fx. viii. 27; Jos. An. 
ἤ τς ἃ 1). 

But the chief effect of this stay in Arabia is on 
Moses himself. It was in the seclusion and sim- 
plicity of his shepherd-life that he received his call 
as a prophet. The traditional scene of this great 
event is the valley of Shoayb, or Hobab, on the 
N. side of Jebel Masa. Its exact spot is marked 
by the convent of St. Catherine, of which the altar 
is said to stand on the site of the Burning Bush. 
The original indications are too slight to enable us 
to fix the spot with any certainty. It was at “the 
back” of ‘the wilderness’’ at Horeb (Ex. iii. 1): 
to which the Hebrew adds, whilst the LX.X. omits, 
‘the mountain of God.” Josephus further par- 
ticularizes that it was the loftiest of all the moun- 
tains in that region, and best for pasturage, from 
its good grass; and that, owing to a belief that it 
was inhabited by the Divinity, the shepherds feared 
to approach it (Ant. 11. 12,§ 1). Philo (Vv JL 
i. 12) adds “a grove”? or “ glade.” 

Upon the mountain was a well-known acacia 
(Surrrim] (the definite article may indicate either 
“the particular éelebrated tree,’? sacred perhaps 
already, or “the tree’? or ““ vegetation peculiar to 
the spot’’), the thorn-tree of the desert, spreading 
out its tangled branches, thick set with white 
thorns, over the rocky ground. It was this tree 
which became the symbol of the Divine Presence: 
a flame of fire in the midst of it, in which the dry 
bramches would naturally have crackled and burnt 
ina moment, but which played round it without 
consuming it. In Philo (1΄ J/. i. 12) “the angel” 
is described as a strange, but beautiful creature. 
Artapanus (us. Prep. Hv. ix. 27) represents it 
as a fire suddenly bursting from the bare ground, 
and feeding itself without fuel. But this is far less 
expressive than the Biblical image. Like all the 
visions of the Divine Presence recorded in the O. 
T., as manifested at the outset of a prophetical 
career, this was exactly suitéd to the circumstances 
of the tribe. It was the true likeness of the condi- 
tion of Israel, in the furnace of affliction, yet not 
lestroyed (comp. Philo, J” Af. 1.12). The place, 


@ The Mussulman legends speak of his white shin- 
ing hand as the instrument of his miracles (D’Herbe- 
fot). Henee “ the white hand ” is proverbial for the 
healing art. 

b So Ewald ( Geschichte, vol. ii. pt. 2, p. 105), taking 
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too, in the desert solitude, was equally appropriate, 
as a sign that the Divine protection was not con- 
fined either to the sanctuaries of Egypt, or to the 
Holy Land, but was to be found with any faithful 
worshipper, fugitive and solitary though he might 
be. ‘The rocky ground at once became “ holy,’ 
and the shepherd’s saudal was to be taken off no 
less than on the threshold of a palace or a temple. 
[t is this feature of the incident on which St. 
Stephen dwells, as a proof of the universality of the 
true religion (Acts vii. 29-33). 

The call or revelation was twofold — 

1. The declaration of the Sacred Name expresses 
the eternal self-existence of the One God. The 
name itself, as already mentioned, must have been 
known in the family of Aaron. But its grand 
significance was now first drawn out. [JEHO- 
VAII. | 

2. The mission was given to Moses to deliver his 
people. The two sigus are characteristic — the 
one of his past Egyptian life—the other of his 
active shepherd life. In the rush of leprosy into his 
hand is the link between him and the people 
whom the Egyptians called a nation of lepers. In 
the transformation of his shepherd’s staff is the 
glorification of the sithple pastoral life, of which 
that staff was the symbol, into the great career 
which lay before it. The humble yet wonder- 
working crook is, in the history of Moses, as Ewald 
finely observes, what the despised Cross is in the 
first history of Christianity. 

In this call of Moses, as of the Apostles after- 
wards, the man is swallowed up in the cause. Yet 
this is the passage in his history which, more than 
any other, brings out his outward and domestic 
relations. 


He returns to Egypt from his exile. His Ara- 
bian wife and her two infant sons are with him. 
She is seated with them on the ass — (the ass was 
known as the animal peculiar to the Jewish people 
from Jacob down to David). He apparently walks 
by their side with his shepherd’s stat. (The LXX. 
substitute the general term τὰ ὑποζύγια.) 


On the journey back to Egypt a mysterious in- 
cident occurred in the family, which can ouly be 
explained with difficulty, The most probable ex- 
planation seems to be, that at the caravanserai 
either Moses or Gershom (the context of the pre- 
ceding verses, iv. 22, 23, rather points to the latter) 
was struck with what seemed to be a mortal illness. 
In some way, not apparent to us, this illness was 
connected by Zipporah with the fact that her son 
had not been circumcised — whether in the general 
neglect of that rite amongst the Israelites in Egypt, 
or in consequence of his birth in Midian. She 
instantly performed the rite, and threw the sharp 
instrument, stained with the fresh blood, at the 
feet of her husband, exclaiming in the agony of a 
mother’s anxiety for the life of her child —« A 
bloody hnsband thou art, to cause the death of my 
son.’ Then, when the recovery from the illness 
took place (whether of Moses or Gershom), she 
exclaims again, ‘¢ A bloody husband still thou art, 
but not so as to cause the child’s death, but only to 
bring about his circumcision.’ > 


the sickness to have visited Moses. Rosenmiiller 
makes Gershom the vietim, and makes Zipporah ad- 
dress Jehovah, the Arabie word for “ marriage ”’ being 
a synonym for * cireumcisiou.”? It is possible that on 
this story is founded the tradition of Artapvius (Eus 
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It would seem to have been in conscquence of this 
event, whatever it was, that the wife and her chil- 
dren were sent back to Jethro, and remained with 
him till Moses joined them at Rephidina (Ex. xviii. 
2-6), which is the last time that she is distinctly 
mentioned. In Num. xii. 1 we hear of a Cushite 
wife who gave umbrage to Miriam and Aaron. 
This may be — (1) an Etbiopian (Cushite) wife, 
taken after Zipporah’s death (Ewald, Gesch. ii. 229). 
(2.) The Ethiopian princess of Josephus (Azté. 1. 
10, § 2): (but that whole story is probably only an 
inference from Num. xii. 1). (3.) Zipporah her- 
self, which is rendered probable by the juxtaposition 
of Cushan with Midian in Tab. iii. 7. 

The two sons also sink into obscurity. Their 
names, thongh of Levitical origin, relate to their 
foreign birthplace. Gershom, “stranger,’’ and 
Isli-ezer, “* God is my help,’ commeniorated their 
father’s exile and escape (12x. xviii. 3, 4). Gershom 
was the father of the wandering Levite Jonathan 
(Judg. xviii. 80), and the ancestor of Shebnel, 
David's chief treasurer (1 Chr. xxiii. 16, xxiv. 20), 
Ehezer had an only son, Rehabiah (1 Chr. xxiii. 
17), who was the ancestor of a numerous but ob- 
secure progeny, whose representative in David's 
time — the last descendant of Moses known to us 
—was Shelomith, guard of the consecrated treas- 
ures in the Temple (1 Chr. xxvi. 25-28). 

After this parting he advanced into the desert, 
and at the same spot where he had had his vision 
encountered Aaron (lox. iv. 27). From that meet- 
ing and cocperation we have the first distinct in- 
dication of his personal appearance and character. 
The traditional representations of him in some 
respects well agree with that which we derive from 
Michael Angelo’s famous statue in the church of 
S. Pietro in Vineuli at Rome. Long shaggy hair 
and beard is describéd as his characteristic equally 
by Josephus, Diodorus (i. p. 424), and Artapanus 
(κομήτης. apud Kus. Prep. Ev. ix. 27). To this 
Artapaims adds the curious touch that it was of a 
reddish hue, tinged with gray (πυῤῥάκης, πολιός). 
The traditions of his beauty and size as a child 
have been already mentioned. They are continued 
to his manhood in the Geutile descriptions. « Tall 
and dignified ,”’ Says Artapanus (μάκρος, ἀξιωματι- 
κἀς) — ** Wise and beautiful as his father Joseph” 
(with a curious confusion ot genealoyies), says Jus- 
fin (xxl) 

But beyond the slight glance at his infantine 
beauty, no hint of this grand personality is given 
in the Bible. What is described is rather the 
reverse. The ouly point there brought out is a 
singular and unlooked for infirmity. « Omy Tord, 
f am not eloquent, neither heretofore nor since Thou 
hast spoken to Thy servant; but 1 am slow of 
speech and of a slow tongue. . . . How shall Pharaoh 
hear me, which am of uncircumcised lips?”’ (ἡ, ὁ. 
slow, without words, stammering, hesitating: ἰσχ- 
νόφωνος καὶ BapiyAwooos, LXX.), his “speech 
contemptible,’ like St. Paul’s—like the English 
Cromwell (comp. Carlyle’s Cromiell, ii. 219) — like 
the first efforts of the Greek Demosthenes. In the 
solution of this difficulty which Moses offers, we read 
both the disinterestediess, which is the nost distinct 
trait of his personal character, and the future rela- 
tion of the two brothers. “ Send, I pray Thee, by 
the hand of him whom Thou wilt send” (i. ὁ. 
‘make any one Thy apostle rather than me’’). 


Prep. Ev. ix. 27), that the Ethiopians derived cir- 
cumcision from Moses. 
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In outward appearance this prayer was granted. 
Aaron spoke and acted for Moses, and was the per- 
manent inheritor of the sacred staff of power. But 
Moses was the inspiring soul behind; and so aa 
time rolls on, Aaron, the prince and priest, has 
almost disappeared from view, and Moses, the dumb, 
backward, disinterested prophet, is in appearance, 
what he was in truth, the foremost leader of the 
chosen people. 

III. The history of Moses henceforth is the his- 
tory of ¥srael for forty years. But as the incidents 
of this history are related in other articles, under 
the heads of Ecyrr, Exopus, PLAGUES, SINAT, 
Law, PASSOVER, WANDERINGS, WILDERNESS, 
it will be best to confine ourselves here to such in- 
dications of his personal character as transpire 
through the general framework of the narrative. 

It is important to trace his relation to his im- 
mediate circle of followers. In the Exodus, he 
takes the decisive lead on the night of the flight. 
Up to that point he and Aaron appear almost on an 
equality. Lut after that, Moses is usually men- 
tioned alone. Aaron still held the second place, 
but the character of interpreter to Moses which he 
had borne in speaking to Pharaoh withdraws, and 
it would seem as if Moses henceforth became alto- 
gether, what hitherto he had only been in part, the 
prophet of the people. Another who occupies a 
place nearly equal to Aaron, though we know but 
little of him, is Hur, of the tribe of Judah, hushand 
of Miriam, and grandfather of the artist Bezaleel 
(Joseph. Ant. ili. 2,§4). De and Aaron are the 
chief supporters of Moses in moments of weariness 
or excitement. His adviser in regard to the route 
through the wilderness as well as in the judicial 
arrangements, was, as we have seen, JETHRO. His 
servant, occupying the same relation to him as 
Elisha to Elijah, or Gehazi to Elisha, was the 
youthful Tloshea (afterwards JOSHUA). MuIRIAM 
always held the independent position to which her 
age entitled her. Jler part was to supply the voice 
and song to her brother’s prophetic power. 

But Moses is incontestably the chief personage of 
the history, in a sense in which no one else is de- 
scribed before or since. In the narrative, the 
phrase is constantly recurring, “ The Lord spake 
unto Moses,’’ “ Moses spake unto the children of 
[516]. In the traditions of the desert, whether 
late or early, his name predominates over that of 
every one else, “The Wells of Moses ’ —on the 
shores of the Red Sea. “ The Mountain of Moses ”’ 
(Jebel Misa) — near the convent of St. Catherine. 
The Ravine of Moses (Shuk Misa) —at Mount 
St. Catherine. The Valley of Moses (Wady Misa) 
—at Petra. “The Books of Moses " are so called 
(as afterwards the Books of Samuel), in all proba- 
hility from his being the chief subject of them. 
The very word ἐς Mosaic’? has been in later times 
applied (as the proper name of no other saint of 
the O. T.) to the whole religion. Even as applied 
to tesselated pavement (‘ Mosaic,’ JI/usivum, 
μουσεῖον; μουσαϊκόνν, there is some probability 
that the expression is derived from the variegated 
pavement of the later Temple, which had then he- 
come the representative of the religion of Moses 
(seean Essay of Redslob, Zeitschrift der Deutsch. 
Morgenl. Gesells. xiv. 6638). 

10 has sometimes been attempted to reduce this 
great character into a mere passive instrument of 
the Divine Will, as though he had himself borne 
no conscious part in the actions in which he figures, 
or the messages which he delivers. This, however, 
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is as incompatible with the general tenor of the | wells of Moses,’ immediately south of Suez, whieh 
Scriptural account, as it is with the common lan-|the tradition (probably from a confusion with Ma- 


guage in which he has been described by the 
Chureli in all ages. The frequent addresses of the 
Divinity to him no more contravene his personal 
activity and intelligence, than in the case of [lijah, 
Isaiah, or St. Paul. In the N. T. the Mosaic leg- 
islation is expressly ascribed to him:  “ dAfoses 
gave you circumcision ’’ (lohn vii. 22). * J/oses, 
because of the hardness of your hearts, suffered you” 
(Matt. xix. 8). “Did not Afoses give you the 
law?”’ (John vii. 19). ‘*.Jfoses accuseth you”’ 
(John y. 45). St. Paul goes so far as to speak of 
him as the founder of the Jewish religion: 6. They 
were all baptized wnfo JJoses*? (1 Cor. x. 2). He 
is constantly called ‘a Prophet.’’ In the poetical 
language of the O. T. (Num. xxi. 18; Deut. xxxiii. 
21), and in the popular language both of Jews and 
Christians, he is known as * the Lawgiver.’”’ ‘The 
terms in which his legislation is described by Philo 
(V. WW. it. 1-4) is decisive as to the ancient Jewish 
view. He must be considered, like all the saints 
and heroes of the Bible, as a man of marvelous 
gifts, 1aised up by Divine Providence for a special 
purpose; but as led, both by his own disposition 
and by the peculiarity of the Revelation which he 
received, into a closer communication with the in- 
visible world than was vouchsated to any other in 
the Old Testament. 

There are two main characters in which he ap- 
pears, as a Leader and a Prophet. The two are 
more frequently combined in the East than in the 
West. Several remarkable instances occur in the 
history of Mohammedanism : Mohammed him- 
self, Abd-el-Kader in Algeria, Sehamy] in Cireas- 
sia. 

(a.) Asa Leader, his life divides itself into the 
three epochs — of the march to Sinai; the march 
from Sinai to Kadesh; and the conquest of the trans- 
Jordanic kingdoms. Of his natural gifts in this 
capacity, we have but few means of judging. The 
two main difficulties which he encountered were the 
reluctance of the people to subinit to his guidance, 
and the impracticable nature of the country which 
they had to traverse. The patience with which he 
bore their murmurs is often described —at the Red 
Sea, at the apostasy of the golden calf, at the re- 
hellion of Korah, at the complaints of Aaron and 
Miriam. The incidents with which his name was 
spécially connected, both in the sacred narrative and 
in the Jewish, Arabian, aud heathen traditions, 
were those of supplying water, when most wanted. 
This is the only point in his life noted by Tacitus, 
who describes him as guided to a spring of water 
hy a herd of wild asses (//ist. v. 3). In the Penta- 
teuch these supplies of water take place at Marah, at 
Iloreb, at Kadesh, and in the land of Moab. That 
αὐ Marah is produced by the sweetening of waters 
through a tree in the desert, those at Jloreb and 
at Kadesh by the opening of a rift in the “rock” 
and in the “cliff; ’’ that in Moab, hy the united 
efforts, under his direction, of the chiefs and of the 
people (Num. xxi. 18)... (See Philo, J. Jf. i. 40.) 
Of the three first of these incidents, traditional 
sites, bearing his name, are shown in the desert at 
the present day, though most of them are rejected 
by modern travellers. One is lyin Afusa, “ the 


« An illustration of these passages is to be found in 
one of the representations of Rameses IT. (contempo- 
rary with Moses), in like manner calling out water 
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rah) ascribes to the rod of Moses. Of the water at 
lloreb, two memorials are shown. One is the Shuk 
εἰ] δα, or τι cleft of Moses,’’ in the side of Mount δὰ 
Catherine, and the other is the remarkable stone, 
first mentioned expressly in the KXoran (11. 57), 
which exhibits the 12 marks or mouths out of 
which the water is supposed to have issued for the 
12 tribes.o The fourth is the celebrated “ Sik,’’ or 
ravine, by which Petra is approached from the 
east, and which, from the story of its being torn 
open by the rod of Moses, has given his name (the 
Wady Misa) to the whole valley. The quails and 
the manna are less directly ascribed to the inter- 
cession of Moses. ‘The brazen serpent that wag 
lifted up as a sign of the Divine protection against 
the snakes of the desert (Num. xxi. 8, 9) was di- 
rectly connected with his name, down to the latest 
times of the nation (2 K. xviii. 4; John. iii. 14). 
Of ail the relics of his time, with the exception of 
the Ark, it was the one longest preserved. [NE- 
HUSUTAN. | 

The route through the wilderness is described as 
having been made under his guidance. The par- 
ticnlar spot of the encampment is fixed by the 
cloudy pillar. But the direction of the people first 
to the Red Sea, and then to Mount Sinai (where 
he had heen before), is communicated through 
Moses, or given by him. According to the tradi- 
tion of Memphis, the passage of the Red Sea was 
effected through Moses’s knowledge of the move- 
ment of the tide (Kus. Prep. Fe. ix. 27). And in 
all the wanderings from Mount Sinai he is said to 
have had the assistance of Jethro. In the Mussul- 
man legends, as if to avoid this appearance of hu- 
man aid, the place of Jethro is taken by I] Kuhdr, 
the mysterious benefactor of mankind (D'Herbelot, 
Mousst). On approaching Palestine the office of 
the leader becomes blended with that of the general 
or the conqueror. By Moses the spies were sent to 
explore the country. Against his adviee took place 
the first disastrous battle at Hormah. To his guid- 
ance is ascribed the circuitous route by which the 
nation approached Palestine from the east, and to 
his generalship the two successful campaigns in 
which S1uon and OG were defeated, The narra- 
tive is told so shortly, that we are in danger of for- 
vetting that at this last stage of his life Moses must 
have been-as much a conqneror and victorious sol- 
dier as Joshua. 

(4.) is character as a Prophet is, from the na- 
ture of the ease, more distinetly brought out. He 
is the first as he is the greatest example of a prophet 
in the Ὁ. T. The name 15 indeed applied to Abra- 
ham before (Gen. xx. 7), but so casually as not to 
enforce our attention. Dnt, in the case of Moses, 
it is given with pecnliar emphasis. In a certain 
sense, he appears as the centre of a prophetie circle, 
now for the first. time named. Tfis brother and 
sister were beth endowed with prophetic gifts. 
Aaron's fluent speech enabled him to act the part 
of Prophet for Moses in the first instance, and 
Miriam is expressly called “the Prophetess.’’? The 
seventy elders, and Eldad and Medad also, all 
ὁ prophesied ” (Num. xi. 25-27). 

But Moses (at least after the Exodus) rose high 


from the desert-rocks (see Brugsech, Hist. de Eg. vol. 
i. p. 153). 

b See δ. § P., 46, 47, also Wolff’s Travels, 2d ed 
p. 125 
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above all these. The others are spoken of as more 
or less inferior. Their communications were mace 
to them in dreams and figures (Deut. xiii. 1-4; 
Num. xii. 6). But “ Moses was not so.’ With 
him the Divine revelations were made *“ mouth to 
mouth, even apparently, and not in dark speeches, 
and the similitude of Jenovan shall he behold ”’ 
(Num. xii. 8). In the Mussulman legends his sur- 
name is “* Kelim Allah,”’ “the spoken to by God.” 
Of the especial modes of this more direct commu- 
nication, four great examples are given, correspond- 
ing to four critical epochs in his historical career, 
which help us in some degree to understand what 
is meant by these expressions in the sacred text. 
(1.) The appearance of the Divine Presence in the 
flaming acacia-tree has been already noticed. The 
usual pictorial representations of that scene — of a 
winged human form in the midst of the bush, be- 
longs to Philo (17 Jf. i. 12), not to the Bible. No 
form is described. The *“ Angel,’’ or ‘* Messenger,” 
is spoken of as being “in the flame.’ On _ this it 
was that Moses was afraid to look, and hid his face, 
in order to hear the Divine voice (Ex. iii. 2-6). (2.) 
In the giving the Law from Mount Sinai, the out- 
ward form of the revelation was a thick darkness as 
of a thunder-cloud, out of which proceeded a voice 
(Ex. xix. 19, xx. 31). The revelation on this occa- 
sion was especially of the Name of Jenovan. QOut- 
side this clond Moses himself remained on the moun- 
tain (Ex. xxiv. 1, 2, 15), and received the voice, as 
from the cloud, which revealed the Ten ( ἀπ τ 
ments, and a short code of laws in addition (Ex. 
xx.-xxiil.). On two occasions he is described as 
having penetrated within the darkness, and re- 
mained there, successively, for two periods of forty 
days, of which the second was spent in absolute se- 
clusion and fasting (Ex. xxiv. 18, xxxiv. 28). On 
the first occasion he received instructions respecting 
the tabernacle, from a “pattern showed to him ”’ 
(xxv. 9,40; xxvi., xxvll.), and respecting the priest- 
hood (xxviii.-xxxi.). Of the second occasion hardly 
anything is told ns. But each of these periods was 
concluded by the production of the two slabs or 
tables of granite, containing the successive editions 
of the Ten Commandments (ix τ τ 15,16): 
On the first of the two occasions the ten moral 
commandments are those commonly so called (comp. 
Ex. xx. 1-17, xxxii. 15; Dent. v. 6-22). On the 
second oceasion (if we take the literal sense of Ex. 
xxxiv. 27, 28), they are the ten (chiefly) ceremonial 
commandments of Ex. xxxiv. 14-26. he first are 
said to have been the writing of God (Jéx. xxxi. 18, 
xxxil. 16; Dent. v. 22); the second, the writing of 
Moses (ἔχ. xxxiv. 28). (8.) It was nearly at the 
close of those communications in the mountains of 
Sinai that an especial revelation was made to him 
personally, answering in some degree to that which 
first called him to his mission. In the despondency 
produced by the apostasy of the molten calf, he 
besonght JeEnovai to show him “« His glory.” 
The wish was thoronghly Egyptian. ‘The same is 
recorded of Amenoph, the Pharaoh preceding the 
Exodus. But the Divine answer is thoroughly Bib- 
lical. 10 announced that an actual vision of God was 
impossible. *‘ Thou canst not see my face; for there 
shall no man see my face and live.”’ Tle was cum- 
manded to hew two blocks of stone, like those which 
he had destroyed. [16 was to come absolutely alone. 
Even the flocks and herds which fed in the neigh- 
a {tis this moment which is seized in the recent 
sculpture by Mr. Woolner in Liandaff Cathedral. 
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boring valleys were to be removed out of the sight 
of the mountain (Ex. xxxiji. 18, 20; xxxiv. 1, 3). 
He took his place on a well- known or prominent 
rock (‘the rock,” xxxili. 21). The cloud passed 
by (xxxiv. 5, xxxiii. 22). A voice proclaimed the 
two immutable attributes of God, Justice and Love 
—in words which became part of the religious 
creed of Israel and of the world (xxxiv. 6, 7). The 
importance of this incident in the life of Moses is 
attested not merely by the place which it holds in 
the sacred record, but by the deep hold that it has 
taken of the Mussulman traditions, and the local 
legends of Mount Sinai. It is told, with some 
characteristic variations, in the Koran (vii. 139), 
and is commemorated in the Mussulman chapel 
erected on the summit of the mountain which from 
this incident (rather than from any other) has 
taken the name of the Mountain of Moses (./cbel 
Misa). A cavity is shown in the rock, as produced 
by the pressure of the back of Moses, when he 
shrank from the Divine glory ¢ (S. g P. p. 30). 

(4). The fourth mode of Divine manifestation 
was that which is described as commencing at this 
juncture, and which continued with wore or less 
continuity through the rest of his career. Imme- 
diately after the catastrophe of the worship of the 
ealt, and apparently in consequence of it, Moses 
removed the chief tent ὃ outside the camp, and in- 
vested it with a sacred character under the name 
of “the Tent or Tabernacle of the Congregation ” 
(xxxiii. 7). This tent became henceforth the chief 
scene oft his communications with God. He left 
the camp, and it is described how, as in the expec- 
tation of some great event, all the people rose up 
and stood every man at his tent door, and looked 
— gazing after Moses until he disappeared within 
the tent. As he disappeared the entrance was 
closed behind him by the cloudy pillar, at the sight 
of which ¢ the people prostrated themselves (xxxili. 
10). The communications within the tent were 
described as being still more intimate than those 
on the mountain. ‘JEHOVAH spake unto Moses 
face to face, as a man speaketh unto his friend ”’ 
(xxxili, 11). He was apparently accompanied on’ 
these mysterious visits by his attendant Hoshea 
(or Joshua), who remained in the tent after his 
master had left it (xxxiii. 11). ΑἸ] the revelations 
contained in the books of Leviticus and Numbers 
seem to have been made in this manner (Ley. i. 1; 
Nini. 1. 1). 


It was during these communications that a pecu- 
liarity is mentioned which apparently had not been 
seen before. It was on his final descent from Mount 
Sinai, after his second lone seclusion, that a splen- 
dor shone on his face, as if from the glory of the 
Divine Presence. It is from the Vulgate translation 


of “ ray’? (JT), “ cornutam habens faciem,”’ that 


the conventional representation of the horns of 
Moses has arisen. The rest of the story is told so 
differently in the different versions that both must 
he given. (1.) In the A. V. and most Protestant 
versions, Moses is said to wear a veil in order to 
hide the splendor. In order to produce this sense, 
the A. V. of Ex. xxxiv. 33 reads, “and [till] Moses 
had done speaking with them’? — and other ver- 
sions, “he had put on the νι]. (2.) In the LXX- 
and the Vulgate, on the other hand, he is said to 
put on the veil, not during, but after the conver- 


ὃ According to the LXX. it was his own tent. 
e Ewald, Alterthiimer, p. 329. 
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sation with the people — in order to hide, not the 
splendor, but the vanishing away of the splendor; 
and to have worn it till the moment ἃ of his return 
to the Livine Presence in order to rekindle the 
light there. 
meaning of the Hebrew words, and it is this ren- 
dering of the sense which is followed by St. Paul 


Ι οἵ Israel 
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point to the trans-Jordanic territory as 
the scene of its composition (xxxii. 13, 14). 

6. The blessing of Moses on the tribes (Deut. 
xxxil. 1-29). If there are some allusions in this 


With this reading agrees the obvious; psalm to cireumstances only belonging to a later 


time (such as the migration of Dan, xxxiii. 22), ye 
there is no one in whose month it could be so ap- 


in 2 Cor. iii. 13, 14, where he contrasts the fear- | propriately placed, as in that of the great leader on 


lessness of the Apostolic teaching with the conceal-| the eve of the final conquest of Palestine. 


ment of that of the Ὁ. ΤΌ * We have no fear, as 
Moses had, that our glory will pass away.” 

There is another form of the prophetic gift, in 
which Moses more nearly resembles the later proph- 
ets. We need not here determine (what is best 
considered under the several books which bear his 
name, PENTATEUCH, etc.) the extent of his author- 
ship, or the period at which these books were put 
together in their present form. Eupolemus (Eus. 
Prep. Ev. ix. 26) makes him the author of letters. 
But of this the Ilebrew narrative gives no indica- 
tion. There are two portions of the Pentateuch, 
and two only, of which the actual writing is as- 
cribed to Moses: (1.) The second Edition of the 
Ten Commandments (Ex. xxxiv. 28). (2.) The 
register of the Stations in the Wilderness (Num. 
xxxill. 1). But it is clear that the prophietical 
office, as represented in the history of Moses, in- 
cluded the poetical form of composition which char- 
acterizes the Jewish prophecy generally. These 
poetical utterances, whether connected with Moses 
by ascription or by actual authorship, enter so 
largely into the full Biblical conception of his char- 
acter, that they must be here mentioned. 

1. “The song which Moses and the children of 
Israel sung’’ (after the passage of the Red Sea, 
Ex. xy. 1-19). It is, unqnestionably, the earliest 
written account of that event; and, although it 
may have been in part, according to the conjec- 
tures of Ewald and Bunsen, adapted to the sanctu- 
ary of Gerizim or Shiloh, yet its framework and 
ideas are essentially Mosaic. It is probably this 
song to which allusion is made in Rey. xv. 2, 3: 
‘They stand on the sea of glass mingled with fire 
-... and sing the song of Moses the servant of 
God.”’ 

2. A fragment of a war-song against Amalek — 

* As the hand js on the throne of Jehovah, 
So will Jehovah war with Amalek 
From geueration to generation.” 
(Ex. xvii. 16). 

3. A fragment of a lyrical burst of indignation — 
* Not the voice of them that shout for mastery, 

Nor the voice of them that cry for being overcome. 
But the noise of them that sing do I hear.” 


(Ex. xxxii. 18). 

4. Probably, either from him or his immediate 
prophetic followers, the fragments of war-songs in 
Num. xxi. 14, 15, 27-30, preserved in the “ book 
of the wars of Jehovah,’’ Num. xxi. 14; and the 
address to the well, xxi. 16, 17, 18. 

5. The song of Moses (Deut. xxxii. 1-43), setting 
forth the greatness and the failings of Isracl. It 
is remarkable as bringing out with much force the 
idea of God as the Rock (xxxii. 4, 15, 18, 30, 31, 
37). The special allusions to the pastoral riches 


@ In Ex. xxxiv. 34, 35, the Vulgate, apparently by 
following a different reading, DEIN, “with them,” 
oe 


for WAN, “with him,” differs both from the LXX. 
and A. Y. 


‘man of God.”’ 


This 


| poem,combined with the similar blessing of Jacob 


(Gen. xlix.), embraces a complete collective view of 
the characteristics of the tribes. 


7. The 90th Psalm, “A prayer of Moses, the 
The title, like all the titles of the 
Psalms, is of doubtful authority —and the psalm 
has often been referred to a later author. But 
Ewald (Psalmen, p."91) thinks that, even though 
this be the case, it stilt breathes the spirit of the 
venerable Lawgiver. There is something extremely 
characteristic of Moses, in the view taken, as from 
the summit or base of Sinai, of the eternity of God, 
greater even than the cternity of mountains, in 
contrast with the fleeting generations of man.® 
One expression in the Psalm, as to the limit of 
human life (70, or at most 80 years) in ver. 10, 
would, if it he Mosaic, fix its date to the stay at 
Sinai. Jerome (Adv. Ruffin. i. § 13), on the 
authority of Origen, ascribes the next eleven 
Psalms to Moses. Cosmas ( Cosmog?. ν. 223) sup- 
poses that it is by a younger Moses of the time of 
David. 


How far the gradual development of these reve- 
lations or prophetic utterances had any connection 
with his own character and history, the materials 
are not such as to justify any decisive judgment. 
His Egyptian education must, on the one hand, 
haye supplied him with much of the ritual of the 
Israelite worship. The coincidences between the 
arrangements of the priesthood, the dress, the sacri- 
fices, the ark, in the two countries, are decisive. 
Qn the other hand, the proclamation of the Unity 
of God not merely as a doctrine confined to the 
priestly order, but communicated to the whole 
nation, implies distinct antagonism, almost a con- 
scious recoil against the Egyptian system. And 
the absence of the doctrine of 2 future state (with- 
out adopting to its full extent the paradox of War- 
burton) proves at least a remarkable independence 
of the Egyptian theology, in which that great 
doctrine held so prominent a place. Some modern 
critics have supposed that the Levitical ritual was 
an after-growth of the Mosaic system, necessitated 
or suggested by the incapacity of the Israelites to 
retain the higher and simpler doctrine of the Divine 
Unity — as proved by their return to the worship 
of the Heliopolitan calf under the sanetion of the 
brother of Moses himself. ‘There is no direct 
statement of this connection in the sacred narra- 
tive. Dut there are indirect indications of it, 
sufficient to give some color to such an explanation. 
The event itself is described as a crisis in the life 
of Moses, almost equal to that in which he received 
his first call. In an agony of rage and disappoint- 
nent he destroyed the monument of his first reve- 
lation (Ex. xxxii. 19). He threw up his sacred 


6 * Lord Bacon has given a metrical version of this 
90th Psalm, rising in some parts to a tone of grandeur 
which makes it one of the noblest hymns in our lan- 
guage. See his Works, xiv. 125-127 (N. Y. 1864). 
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mission (ὁ. 32). He craved and he received a 
new and special revelation of the attributes of God 
to console him (ib. xxxiii. 18). A fresh start was 
made in his career (ib. xxxiv. 29). His relation 
with his countrymen heneeforth beeame more awful 
and mysterious (ὁ. 32-35). In point of faet, the 
greater part of the details of the Levitical system 
were subsequent to this eatastrophe. ‘The institu- 
tion of the Levitical tribe grew directly out of it 
(xxx. 26). And the inferiority of this part of 
the system to the rest is expressly stated in the 
Prophets, and expressly connected with the idola- 
trous tendencies of the nation. ‘ Wherefore I gave 
them statutes that were not good, and judgments 
whereby they should not live” (Ez. xx. 25). “J 
spake not unto your fathers, nor eommanded them 
in the day that I brought them out of the land of 
Egypt, concerning burntwfferings or sacrifices *’ 
(Jer. vii. 22). 

Other portions of the Law, such as the regula- 
tious of slavery, of blood-feud, of clean and unclean 
food, were probably taken, with the necessary modi- 
fications, from the customs of the desert tribes. 

But the distinguishing features of the law of 
Israel, which have remained to a considerable ex- 
tent in Christendom, are pecuharly Mosaic: the 
Ten Commandments; and the general spirit of 
justice, humanity, and liberty, that pervades even 
the more detailed and loeal observances. 


The prophetic office of Moses, however, can only 
be fully considered in connection with his whole 
character and appearanee. 66 By a prophet Jehovah 
brought Israel out of Kvypt, and by a prophet 
was he preserved ’’ (ifos. xil. 13). He was in a 
sense peculiar to himself the founder and repre- 
sentative of his people. And, in accordanee with 
this complete identification of himself with his 
nation, is the only strong personal trait which we 
are able to gather from his history.“ The man 
Moses was very ineek, above all the men that were 
upon the face of the earth’? (Num. xii. 3). The 
word “meek ᾽ is hardly an adequate reading of the 


Hebrew term WY, which should be rather *“* much 


enduring;’’ and, in fact, his onslaught on the 


Egyptian, and his sudden dashing the tables on 
the ground, indieate rather the reverse of what we 
should call ‘‘meekness.’’ It represents what we 
should now designate by the word “ disinterested.’’ 
All that is told of him indieates a withdrawal of 
himself, a preference of the cause of his nation to 
his own interests, which makes him the most com- 
plete example of Jewish patriotism. 116. joins his 
countrymen in their degrading servitude (Ix. ii. 
11, v. 4). Me forgets himself to avenge their 
w.ongs (ii. 14). He desires that his brother may 
take the lead instead of himself (Ex. iv. 13). [le 
wishes that not he only, but all the nation were 
gifted alike: “ Enviest thou for my sake? ’’ (Num. 
xi. 20). When the offer is made that the people 
should be destroyed, and that he should be made 
“a great nation’? (x. xxxii. 10), he prays that 
they may be forgiven —if not, blot me, I pray 
Thee, out of Thy book which Thou hast written”? 
(xxxii. 32). Tis sons were not raised to honor. 
The leadership of the people passed, after his death, 
to another tribe. In the books which bear his 
name, Abraham, and not himself, appears as the 
real father of the nation. In spite of his great 
preéminence, they are never “the children of 
Moses.”’ 

In exact conformity with his life is the account 
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of his end. The Book of Deuteronomy describes, 
and is, the long last farewell of the prophet to his 
people. It takes place on the first. day of the 
eleventh month of the fortieth year of the wander- 
ings, in the plains of Moab (Deut. i. 3, 5), in the 
palm-groves of <Abila Gloseph. dat. iv. 8, ὃ 1). 
[ABEL-Sui7rtim.| He is described as 120 years 
of age, but with his sight and his freshness of 
strength unabated (Deut. xxxiv. 7). The address 
from ch. i. to ch. xxx. contains the recapitulation 
of the Law. Joshua is then appointed his suc- 
eessor. The Law is written out, and ordered to 
be deposited in the Ark (ch. xxxi). The song and 
the blessing of the tribes conelude the farewell (cc. 
ΣΥΝ XXX111.). 

And then comes the mysterious elose. As if to 
earry out to the last the idea that the prophet was 
to live not for himself, but for his people, hé is told 
that he is to see the good land beyond the Jordan, 
but not to possess it himself. The sin for which 
this penalty was imposed on the prophet is diffieult 
to ascertain clearly. Εἰ was because he and Aaron 
rebelled against Jehovah, and “believed Him not 
to sanetify him,’’ in the murmurings at Kadesh 
(Num. xx. 12, xxvii. 14; Deut. xxxii. 51), or, as it 
is expressed in the Psalms (cvi. 33), because he 
spoke unadvisedly with his lips. It seems to have 
been a feeling of distrust. “Can we (not, as often 
rendered, ean we) bring water out of the cliff?” 
(Num. xx. 10; LAX. μὴ ἐξάξομεν, “surely we 
cannot.’’) The Talmudie tradition, characteristic- 
ally, makes the sin to be that he ealled the chosen 
people by the opprobrious name of ‘rebels.’ He 
aseends a mountain in the range which rises above 
the Jordan Valley. Its name is specified so par- 
ticularly that it must have been well known in 
ancient times, though, owing to the difficulty of 
exploring the eastern side of the Jordan, it is un- 
known at present. The mountain tract was known 
by the general name of THE PISGAH. Its sum- 
mits apparently were dedieated to different divini- 
ties (Num. xxiii. 14). On one of these, consecrated 
to Nebo, Moses took his stand, and surveyed the 
four great masses of Palestine west of the Jordan 
— so far as it could be discerned from that height. 
The view has passed into a proverb for all nations. 
In two remarkable respects it illustrates the office 
and character of Moses. First, it was a view, in 
its full extent, to he imagined rather than actually 
seen. The foreground alone could be elearly dis- 
eernible; its distance had to be supplied by what 


was beyond, though suggested by what was within 


the aetual prospect of the seer. 

Secondly, it is the likeness of the great discoverer 
pointing out what he himself will never reach. ‘To 
nglish readers this has been made familiar by the 
application of this passage to Lord Dacon, orig- 
inally in the noble poein of Cowley, and then drawn 
out at length by Lord Maeaulay. 

“© So Moses the servant of Jehovah died there in 
the land of Moab, according to the word of Jeho- 
vah, and He buried him in a ‘ravine’ in the land 
of Moab, ‘before’ Beth-peor — but no man know- 
eth of his sepulchre unto this day.... And the 
children of Israel wept for Moses in the plains of 
Moab thirty days’? (Deut. xxxiv. 5-8). This is 
all that is said in the saered record. Jewish, Ara- 
bian, and Christian traditions have labored to fill 
up the detail. “ Amidst the tears of the people — 
the women beating their breasts, and the children 
giving way to uncontrolled wailing — he withdrew. 
At a certain point in his ascent he made a sign to 
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the weeping multitude to advance uo further, taking 
with hin: only the elders, the high-priest Hliezer, 
and the general Joshua. At the top of the monn- 
tain he dismissed the elders ~ and then, as he was 
embracing Eliezer and Joshua, and still speaking 
to them, a eloud suddenly stood over him, and he 
vanished in a deep valley. He wrote the account 
of his own death “ in the sacred books, fearing lest 
he should be deified’? (loseph. Ant. iv. 8, 48). 
*“ He died in the last month of the Jewish year."’? 
After his death he is called “ Melki’’ (Clem. Alex. 
Strom. i. 343). 

His grave, though studiously coneealed in the 
sacred narrative, in a manuer which seeims to point 
a warning against the excessive veneration of all 


sacred tombs, and though never acknowledged by 


the Jews, is shown by the Mussulmans on the 
west (and therefore the wrong) side of the Jordan, 
hetween the Dead Sea and St. Saba (S. ft P. p. 
302). 

The Mussulman traditions are chiefly exaggera- 
tions of the O. T. accounts. But there are some 
stories independent of the Lible. One is the 
striking story (IXoran, xviii. 65-80) on whieh is 
founded Varnell’s /Zermit. Another is the proof 
given by Moses of the existence of God to the 
atheist king (Chardin, x. 836, and in Fabricius, p. 
836). 

In the O. T. the name of Moses does not oecur 
so frequently, after the close of the Pentateuch, as 
might be expected. In the Judges it occurs only 
once — in speaking of the wandering Levite Jona- 
than, his grandson. In the Hebrew copies, fol- 
lowed by the A. V., it has been superseded hy 
“ Manasseh,” in order to avoid throwing discredit 
on the family of so great a man. [MANASSEN, 
vol. it. p. 1776 a.] In the Psalms and the Prophets, 
however, he is frequently named as the ehief of the 
prophets. 

In the N. T. he is referred to partly as the 
representative of the Law —as in the numerous 
passaves cited above — and in the vision of the 
Transfiguration, where he appears side by side with 
Klijah. It is possible that the peeuliar word ren- 
dered +‘ decease” (ἔξοδος) — used only in Luke ix. 
91 and 2 Pet. i. 15, where it may have been drawn 
from the context of the Transfiguration — was sug- 
gested by the Exodus of Moses. 

As the author of the Law he its contrasted with 
Christ, the Author of the Gospel: «*’The law was 
given by Moses’? (John i. 17). The ambiguity 
and transitory nature of his glory is set against the 
permanence and clearness of Christianity (2 Cor. iii. 
13-18), and his mediatorial eharacter (the law 
in the hand of a mediator "’) against the unbroken 
conmunieation of God in Christ (Gal. iii. 19). 
His * service” of God is contrasted with Christ’s 
sonship (Heb. iii. 5,6). But he is also spoken of as 
a likeness of Christ; and, as this is a point of view 
which has been almost lost in the Chureh, com- 
pared with the more fatmiliar comparisons of Christ 
to Adam, David, Joshua, and yet has as firm a 
basis in fact as any of them, it may be well to draw 
it out in detail. 

1. Moses is, as it would seein, the only character 
of the O. T. to whom Christ expressly likens Him- 
self, “ Moses wrote of me’? (ohn v. 46). It is 
uncertain to what passage our Lord alludes, but 
she general opinion seems to be the true one — that 

« According to the view also of Philo (V. M. iii. 
09) Moses wrote the acconnt of his death. : 
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it is the remarkable prediction in Deut. xviii. 15, 
18, 19 --- ὦ The Lord thy God will raise up unto 
thee a prophet from the midst of thee, from thy 
brethren, like unto me: unto him ye shall hearken 
. « - - I will raise them up a prophet from among 
their brethren, like unto thee, and will put my 
words in his mouth; and he shall speak unto them 
all that I shall command him. And it shall come 
to pass, that whosvever will not hearken unto my 
words whieh he shall speak in my name, 1 will 
require it of him.’’ This passage is also expressly 
quoted by Stephen (Acts vil. 37, [and by Peter, 
Aets ili. 22]), and it is probably in allusion to it, 
that at the Transfiguration, in the presence of Moses 
and Elijah, the words were uttered, "ει [lear ye Him.” 

It suggests three main points of likeness: —~ 

(«.) Christ was, like Moses, the great Prophet of 
the people — the last, as Moses was the first. In 
greatness of position, none eame between them. 
Only Samuel and Elijah eould by any possibility be 
thought to fill the pluce of Moses, and they only in 
a very seeondary degree. Christ alone appears, 
like Moses, as the Revealer of a new name ot God 
— of a new religious society on earth. The [srael- 
ites ** were baptized untu Moses”? (1 Cor. x. 2). 
The Christians were baptized unto Christ. There 
is no other name in the bible that could be used 
in like manner. 

(6.) Christ, like Moses, is a Lawgiver: “ Him 
shall ye hear.”’ Lis whole appearance as a Teacher, 
differing in mnch beside, has this in common with 
Moses, unlike the other prophets, that He lays 
down a code, a law, for his followers. The Sermon 
on the Mount almost inevitably suggests the paral- 
lel of Moses on Mount Sinai. 

(c.) Christ, like Moses, was a Prophet out of fhe 
midst of the uation — “from their brethren.” As 
Moses was the entire representative of his people, 
feeling for them more than for himself, absorbed 
in their interests, hopes, and fears, so, with rever- 
enee be it said, was Christ. The last and greatest 
of the Jewish prophets, [16 was not only a Jew by 
descent, but that Jewish deseent is insisted upon 


as an integral part of his appearance. Two of 
the Gospels open with his genealogy. “Of the 


Israelites caine Christ alter the flesh’? (Rom. ix. δ). 
[16 wept and lamented over his country. He con- 
fined himself during his life to their needs. He 
was not sent “ but unto the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel’? (Matt. xv. 24). It is true that his 
absorption into the Jewish nationality was but the 
symbol of his absorption into the far wider and 
deeper interests of all humanity. But it is only by 
understanding the one that we are able to under- 
stand the other; and the life of Moses is the best 
means of enabling us to understand them both. 

2. In Heb. iii. 1-19, xii. 24-29, Acts vii. 37, 
Christ is deseribed, though more obseurely, as the 
Moses of the new dispensation — as the Apostle, or 
Messenger, or Mediator, of God to the people — as 
the Controller and Leader of the flock or household 
of God. No other person in the O. T. eould have 
furnished this parallel. In both, the revelation 
was communicated partly through the life, partly 
throngh the teaching; but in both the Prophet was 
incessantly united with the Guide, the Ruler, the 
Shepherd. 

3. The details of their lives are sometimes, 
though not often, compared. Stephen (Acts vil. 


δ In the Arabic traditions the 7th of Adar (Jala. 
laddin, p. 888). 
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24-28, 85) dwells, evidently with this view, on the 
likeness of Moses in striving to act as a peace- 
maker, and misunderstood and rejected on that 
very account. The death of Moses, especially as 
related by Josephus (at supra), immediately sug- 
gests the Ascension of Christ; and the retardation 
of the rise of the Christian Church, till after its 
Founder was withdrawn, gives a moral as well as a 
material resemblance. But this, though dwelt upon 
in the services of the Church, has not been expressly 
laid down in the Bible. 

In Jude 9 is an allusion to an altercation between 
Michael and Satan over the body of Moses. It has 
been endeavored (by reading Ἰησοῦ for Mwiaéws) 
to refer this to Zech. iii. 2. But it probably refers 
to a lost apocryphal book, mentioned by Origen, 
ealled the “ Ascension, or Assumption, of Moses.”’ 
All that is known of this book is given in Fabri- 
cius, Cod. Pseudepigr. V. T. i. 839-844. The 
“dispute of Michael and Satan’’ probably had 
reference to the concealment of the body to prevent 
idolatry. Gal. v. 6 is by several later writers said 
to be a quotation from the “ Revelation of Moses” 
(Fabricius, 76. i. 838).4 Low Sl eter 

* |f the birth of Moses fell within the period 
of the AX VIIIth Dynasty, this surely cannot be 
styled an “age of Homeric simplicity.’’ On the 
contrary, it was the most brilliant era of Egypt in 
arts and arms, and the monuments show that the 
manners of the people were highly luxurious. 
Women were allowed a freedom which is nowhere 
tolerated in the Kast at the present day, and which 
was exceptional among civilized nations of an- 
tiquity; hence the use of the Nile for bathing could 
ngt have been forbidden to their sex by any code 
of Egyptian propriety. Moreover, a princess would 
have been able to command a degree of privacy in 
her ablutions, such, for instance, as could easily be 
secured to-day along the margin of the palace 
garden in the island of Koda in the Nile — where, 
indeed, the, Mohammedan tradition locates the 
scene of the finding of Moses. ‘This incident of the 
bathing, so contrary to the customs of other nations 
of antiquity with regard to women, gives veri- 
similitude to the story. 

The entire absence of the marvelous in this 
Biblical narrative of the infancy of Moses is in 
striking contrast with the Rabbinical legends, and 
with the tendency of an inventor to exaggerate the 
early history of such a hero, and to multiply fables 
and wonders. The stories of Itomulus and Nemns, 
exposed on the bank of the ‘Tiber, suckled by a 
wolf and fed by a wood-pecker, and of Semiramis 
preserved in infancy by pigeons that brought her 
tood, bear no analogy to this account of the preser- 
vation of Moses. The whole air of the former is 
fabulous; while the latter gives a natural and sufh- 
cient explanation of the incident, without seeking 
to magnify the incident itself. It was natural, for 
the reason assigned, that the Egyptian king, jealous 
of the growing numbers of a foreign race, should 
seek to exterminate them by destroying their male 


@ ΤῊ later history, the name of Moses has not been 
forgotten. In the early Christian Church he appears 
in the Roman catucombs in the likeness of St. Peter, 
partly, doubtless, from his being the leader of the 
Jewish, as Peter of the Christian Church, partly from 
his conneetion with the Rock. It is as striking the 
Rock that he appears under Peter's name. 

In the Jewish, as in the Arabian nation, his name 
pas in later years been more common than in former 
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offspring. 10 was natural that the parents of Moses 
should seek to save him alive. When they could 
no longer hide him, the expedient of committing 
him to a floating cradle upon the reedy margin of 
the river that flowed by the door, was but the 
natural ingenuity of maternal affection. The find- 
ing of the child by the king’s own daughter was 
a perfectly natural incident, and her immediate 
adoption of the child was but the natural prompting 
of a woman’s sympathy. The addition of Philo 
that she afterwards used devices upon her own 
person with a view to represent Moses as her own 
child, is one of those fanciful legends which by con- 
trast enable one the better to appreciate the sim- 
plicity of the Bible story. (Phil. Jos. i. 5.) This 
narrative has nothing in common with the mythi- 
cal inventions of later times. 

The incident which first brings Moses before us 
in the character of a deliverer illustrates the mag- 
nanimity of his nature, in openly espousing the 
cause of the injured, and identifying himself with 
his oppressed race, while at the same time it ex- 
hibits a rude impulsiveness of spirit which needed 
to be subdued before he could be fitted for his great 
work of leadership. Augustine condemns his kill- 
ing the Egyptian as a deed of unjustifiable violence. 
The Koran represents it as a work of Satan, of 
which Moses repented. Philo applauds it as a 
pious action. In his own code Moses makes a wide 
distinction between killing by guile, and killing 
through sudden heat, to avenge an injury or injus- 
tice. Certainly a quick sympathy with the suffer- 
ing and oppressed marks a noble uature; yet, from 
the subsequent narrative, it would appear that 
Moses in this act had mistaken the will of God as 
to the manner of delivering Israel, since this would 
be accomplished not by a violent insurrection, but 
by the manifestation of Divine power. 

In the wilderness of Arabia Petrzea Moses would 
find a secure retreat fron: the rage of Pharaoh — 
especially if at that time the Egyptians had been 
dispossessed of their dominion in the peninsula. 

3unsen (Δ συ ρὲ 5 Place, bk. iv. pt. ii. sec. v.) argues 

that since the copper mines of Sarbit el Khadim 
were worked from the time of Tuthmosis 11. down 
to that of Rameses the Great, the life of Moses 
could not have fallen within this period. Lepsius 
(Briefe aus A’gypten) traces the steles of Sarbiit 
from the last dynasty of the old monarchy to the 
last king of the XLXth Dynasty. Yet the presence 
of an Egyptian garrison at Sarbit may have been 
no greater restraint upon the Nomads of that time, 
than are the garrisons of Nikbhl and Akaba upon 
the Alouins of to-day. 


The scenes of the desert life of Moses, following 
so closely upon his life in Egypt, again verify the 
narrative by their fidelity to nature. The incident 
at the well could hardly have happened in Egypt, 
where water for almost all purposes was drawn 
from the river, and where the people were more 
agricultural than pastoral, — but it belongs, to 
Arabian life. 


ages, though never occurring again (perhaps, as in the 
case of David, and of Peter in the Papacy, from mo- 
tives of reverence) in the earlier annals, as recorded 
in the Bible. Moses Maimonides, Moses Mendelssohn, 
Misa the conqueror of Spain, are obvious instances. 
Of the first of these three a Jewish proverb testifies 
that ‘From Moses to Moses there was none like 
Moses.” ° 
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It was in the desert, where the greatness and 
majesty of God are so strikingly contrasted with 
the littleness and nothingness of man, and where 
everything invites to religious contemplation, that 
Moses attained to that high spiritual developinent 
which qualified him to be “the spokesinan and 
interpreter of the divine mysteries.” As Ewald 
(Geschichte des Volkes Israel) has said, «It was 
necessary for Moses, before his prophetic work be- 
gan, to be so imbued with the power of religion that 
from that moment he beeame a new man. ‘This 
first seized on him in the calm and stillness of life; 
—the bush in the desolate waste suddenly became 
to the simple shepherd a burning shrine, out of 
whose brightness the angel of God spake to hin. 
Theneeforth he thought and acted under the direct 
-assurance of God. ‘That there is no redemption 
from Egyptian bondage but in free obedience to the 
clearly perceived will of the Heavenly Father, no 
deliverance from idolatry and the whole superstition 
of Egypt but by the service of the purely spiritual 
God; these truths, and such as these, must have 
come before the eye of Moses in all the power of a 
divine illumination, while as yet they had never 
been recognized with equal certainty by any one. 
In Moses were present all the necessary conditions 
to make him the greatest prophet of high an- 
tiquity.”’ 

The influence of Egyptian thought, manners, and 
institutions upon Moses has been considered in 
another place. [LAW or Moses.] but his con- 
ception of God as a pure spirit, infinitely holy, and 
his coneeption of love as the true basis of human 
society, are so remote from Egyptian influence, and 
so sublime in themselves, as almost to necessitate 
the theory of a divine inspiration to account for 
their existence. 

As the incident of the burning bush rests solely 
upon the authority of Moses himself, some have 
treated it as a spiritual hallueination, and others 
have classed it with the pretended night-vision of 
Mohammed. But Mobammed never wrought a 
miracle openly; whereas Moses, using the staff 
given him at the burning-bush, wrought niiracles 
upon the graudest scale in presence of two nations. 
Hence, to discredit his story of the burning bush 
and the serpent-rod, is either to set aside the whole 
history of the Exodus and of Israel in the desert, 
or to assume that by the miracles in Keypt Jehovah 
put his seal to a fantasy or an imposture. More- 
over there is nothing in this story to magnify Moses 
as a hero; on the eontrary, with a hesitancy that 
borders upon stubbornness, and a distrust that be- 
trays a lurking wnbelief, he appears quite at disad- 
vantage. The story of the divine call of Moses is 
very unlike the mythical treatment of a hero. And 
the same is true of the whole narrative of his inter- 
views with Pharavh, and of the wonders performed 
in eypt, at the Red Sea, and in the wilderness 
of Sinai. Never was there a great leader who ob- 
ruded himself so little, and was so careful to ascribe 
ill his achievements to God —even putting upon 
record his own infirmities, whenever he was for a 
moment betrayed into petulance or presumption. 
The artlessness and honesty of, the story in all that 
concerns Moses himself prepares us to receive as 
credible the supernatural events that are incor- 
porated with it. 

It is quite possible that some traces of Moses will 
yet be found in Evyptian literature, more definite and 
decisive than the brief allusions of Manetho which 
have come down to us through Josephus. Lauth 
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(Moses der Ebrder) finds the Moses of the Hebrew 
books in the J/esw of the Papyri at Leyden, regis- 
tered as Anastasi f. and Anastasy I. 350, and he 
has even attempted to identify him with the Mohar 
or hero whose travels in Syria and Pheenicia in the 
fourteenth century 15. c. have lately been deciphered 
by Chabas ( Voyage Cun Egyptien). As yet, how- 
ever, this interpretation is simply tentative; but we 
may confidently hope to obtain from Egyptian 
sources some verification of the personality and the 
period of a man who figured so grandly in Egyptian 
and Arabian history. J. 0} 


* A Latin version of a large portion of the work 
referred to by some of the Christian fathers as the 
“ Ascension"? or “ Assumption (AvdAnyis) of 
Moses’? is contained in a palimpsest manuscript 
of the sixth century belonging to the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan, and was first published by the 
Librarian, A. M. Ceriani, in his Jfonwmenta sacra 
et profana, ete. Tom. 1. ase. i., Mediolani, 1861. 
It was first critically edited by Hilgenfeld in his 
Novum Testamentun. extra Canonem receptum, 
Fase. 1. pp. 93-115 (Lips. 1866), who, with the 
aid of Gutschmid, Lipsius, and others, corrected 
many of the errors of the manuscript, and brought 
the text, for the most part, into a readable con- 
dition. It was next edited with a German trans- 
lation and copious notes by Volkmar, as the third 
volume of his f/imdbuch zu den Apokryphen, Leipz. 
1867, and again by ΔΊ. Sehmidt and A. Merx in 
Merx’s Archiv fiir wissensch. Erforschung des 
alten Test., 1867, Heft 2. Still more recently it 
has been retranslated from Latin into Greek, with 
eritical and explanatory notes, by Hilgenfeld, in his 
Zeitsehr. f. wiss. Theol., 1868, pp. 273-309, 356. 
Critical discussions of various points connected with 
the work will also be found in the same periodical 
for 1867, pp. 217 ff (against Volkmar), 448 (by M. 
Haupt), 1868, pp. 76-108 (by H. Ronsch), 466 ff 
(do.), and 1869, pp. 213-228 (do.). See also Ewald 
in the Géttinger Gel. Anz. for 1862, pp. 83-7; 1867, 
pp. 110-117; and Gesch. Christus’, 5¢ Ause. (1867), 
pp. 73-82; Langen (Cath.), Das Judenthum, ete. 
(1866), pp. 102-110; F. Philippi, Dus Buch Henoch, 
etc. (1868), pp. 166-191; and an article by Wiese- 
ler, Lie jiingst aufyefundene Aufnahme Moses 
nach Ursprung und [nhalt untersucht, in the Jahrb. 
J. deutsche Theol., 1868, pp. 622-648. 


The work may be divided into two principal 
parts. In the first, Moses, just before his death, 
is represented as giving to Joshua, as his appointed 
suecessor, a Sketch of the future history of the | 
chosen people, ending with their final triumph over 
the Roman power, here symbolized by the Eagle, 
as in the 2d book of Esdras. his is followed by 
a self-distrustful speech of Joshua, to which Moses 
makes an encouraging reply, broken off abruptly 
by the imperfection of the manuscript, which has, 
besides, a eonsiderable number of illegible lines or 
words. ‘Though the importance of this doenment 
is strangely exaggerated by Volkmar, it is of no 
little interest as illustrating the state of feeling and 
the theoeratic or Messianic expeetations of a por- 
tion, at least, of the Jews, at the time when it was 
written. The critics as yet differ pretty widely 
concerning the date. wald assigns its origin to 
the year 6 A. p. Wieseler supposes it to have been 
written by a Galilean Zealot, about 2 years before 
Christ, soon after the troubles connected with the 
death of Herod. ilgenfeld places it in the reign 
of Claudius, A. Ὁ. 44; Langen soon after the de- 
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struction of Jerusalem; Volkmar and Philippi about 
Lk7 A.D. The most important passage bearing 
on the date is unfortunately mutilated in the manu- 
script. To discuss here this or other questions 
connected with the work would lead us too far. 

It should be added that a “ Revelation of Moses ”’ 
has recently been published from four Greek manu- 
scripts by Tischendorf in his Apocalypses apocry- 
phe, Lips. 1866. It is a fanciful aniplification of 
the Biblical history of Adam and Eve and their 
immediate descendants, in the spirit of the Jewish 
Haggada, resembling the Book of Jubilees or Little 
Genesis. Α. 


* MOSES, BOOKS OF. [Penrateucu.] 
* MOSES, LAW OF. [Law ΟΕ Mosses.] 


MOSOL’LAM (Μοσόλλαμος : Bosoramus) = 
MESNULLAM 11 (1 Esdr. ix. 143 comp. Ezr. x. 
15). 

MOSOL’LAMON (Μοσόλλαμος: [Vat. Me- 
σολαβων :)] Afvsolamus) = MesnuLtLam 10 (1 
Ksdr. viii. 44; comp. Ezr. viii. 16). 

* MOTE (κάρφος: festuca), Matt. vii. 3-5; 
Luke vi. 41, 42. The original word here used 
properly denotes a small particle of something εἰν, 
as wood, chatt or straw. The rendering “straw” 
or “splinter”? is preferred by some as forming a 
more lively antithesis to “beam.’’ For the proverb 
see the notes of Wetstein and Tholuck on Matt. 
vii. 3-5. A. 


MOTH (wy,” "ash: ons, ἀράχνη, ταραχή, 
χρόνος; Sym. εὐρώς: Aq. βρῶσις: tinea, aranea). 
By the flebrew word we are certainly to under- 
stand some species of clothes-moth (d/nec); for the 
Greek σής, aud the Latin éinea, are used by ancient 
authors tu denote either the larva or the imago of 
this destructive insect, and the context of the sev- 
eral passages where the word occurs is sufficiently 
ludicative of the animal. Reference to the de- 
structive habits of the clothes-moth is made in 
Job iv. 19, xiii. 28; Ps. xxxix. 11; Is. 1. 9, li. 8; 
ΕΠ Ξ ν 12: Matt. yi. 19, 20; Luke xii. 33, and in 
Eeclus. xix. 3, xlii. 13; indeed, in every instance 
Lut one where mention of this insect is made, it is 
in reference to its habit of destroying garments; 
in Job xxvii. 18, “He buildeth his house as a 
moth,’ it is clear that allusion is made either to 
the well-known case of the Tinew pellionella (see 
woodcut), or some allied species, or else to the leaf- 
building larvee of some other member of the Lepi- 
doptera, “1 will be to Ephraim as a moth,” in 
llos. v. 12, clearly means “I will consume him as 
a moth cousumes garments.” he expression of 
the A. V. in Job iv. 19, ‘are crushed before the 
moth,” is certainly awkward and ambiguous; for 
the different interpretations of this passage see 
Kosenmiiller’s Schol. ad loc., where it is argued 
that the words rendered “before the moth” signify. 
“as a moth (destroys garments).’’ So the Vulg. 
‘¢consumentur veluti a tinea’’ (for this use of the 
Hebrew phrase, see 1 Sam. i. 16. Similar is the 
Latin ad factem, in Plaut. Cistell. i. 1, 73). 
Others take the passage thus — “who are erushed 
even as the frail moth is crushed.” Kither sense 
will suit the passage; but see the different explana- 
tion of Lee (Comment. on Job, ad loc.). Some 
writers understand the word βρῶσις of Matt. vi. 
19, 20, to denote some species of moth (tinea gra- 


a From the root wwy, * to fall away.” 
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nella?); others think that σὴς καὶ βρῶσις by 
hendiadys = σὴς βιβρώσκουσα (see Scultet. Az. 
hvang. ti. ο. 85). [Rusv.] The Orientals were 
fond vf forming repositories of rich apparel (Ham- 
mond, dAxnot. on Matt. vi. 19), whence the frequent 
allusion to the destructiveness of the clothes-moth. 
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The Clothes-Moth. 


a. Larva in a case constructed out of the substance 
ov Which it is feeding. 

ὃ. Case cut at the ends. 

c. Case cut open by the larva for enlarging it. 

εἰ, e. The perfect insect. 


(Tinea pellionelia.) 


The British tineze which are injurious to clothes, 
fur, ete., are the following: Urea tapetzella, a com- 
mon species often found in carriages, the larva feed- 
ing under a gallery constructed from the lining; 
i. peltionella, the larva of which constructs a port- 
able case out of the substance in whieh it feeds, 
and is very partial to feathers. This species, writes 
Mr. H. T. Stainton to the author of this article, 
‘certainly occurs in Asia Minor, and I think you 
may safely conclude, that it and déselliata (an 
abundant species often found in horse-hair liniugs 
of chairs) will be found in any old furniture ware- 
house at Jerusalem.’? For an interesting account 
of the habits,and economy of the clothes-moths, 
see Rennie’s Jnsect Architecture, p. 190, and for 
a systematic enumeration of the British species of 
the genus Tinea, see Jnsecta Britannica, νοὶ. iii. 
The clothes-moths belong to the group Tineina, 


order Lepidoptera. Yor the Hebrew OD (845) 
see Wonm. - Week 


MOTHER (CN: μήτηρ: mater). The supe- 
riority of the lIebrew over all contemporaneous 
systems of legislation and of morals is strongly 
shown it the higher estimation of the mother in 
the Jewish family, as contrasted with modern 
oriental, as well as ancient oriental and classical 
usage. The king’s mother, as appears in the ease 
of Bathsheba, was treated with especial honor (1 
KX. ji. 19; Ex. xx. 12; Lev. xix. ὃ: Πα Ὁ: 
xxi. 18, 21; Prov. x. 1, xy. 20, xvii2oee, 
xxxi. 1, 90). [CuitpREN; FatTnEn; KINDRED; 
KinG, vol. ii. p. 1540 ὁ; Women.] 

ΠΥ. 

MOUNT, MOUNTAIN. In the O. T. our 
trauslators have employed this word to represent 
the following terms only of the original: (1) the 


Hebrew 1], har, with its derivative or kindred 
TH, harar, or ΓΙ, herer; and (2) the Chal- 


ae) 
dee “WU, tir: this last occurs only in Dan. ii. 35, 
45. In the New Testament it is confined almost 


Ἷ Ι 
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exclusively to representing ὄρος. In the Apocrypha 
the zame usage prevails as in the N. T., the only 
exception being in 1 Mace. xii. 36, where “ mount” 
is put for ὕψος, probably a mound, as we should 
now say, or embankment, by which Simon cut off 
the communication between the citadel on the Tem- 
ple mount and the town of Jerusalem. For this 
Josephus (Ant. xiii. 5, § 11) has τεῖχος, a wall. 

But while they have employed ‘mount’ and 
‘‘inountain ”’ for the above Hebrew and Greek 
terms only, the translators of the A. V. have also 
occasionally rendered the same terms by the Eng- 
lish word hill,’ thereby sometimes eansing a 
eonfusion and disconnection between the different 
parts of ‘the narrative which it would be desirable 
to avoid. Examples of this are given under H1ILLs 
(vol. ii. p. 1077). Others will be found in 1 Maec. 
xiii. 52, compared with xvi. 20; Jud. vi. 12, 13, 
comp. with x. 10, xiii. 10. 

The Hebrew word hav, like the English ‘ moun- 
tain,” is employed both for single eminenees more 
or less isolated, such as Sinai, Geriziin, Ebal, Zion, 
and Olivet, and for ranges, sueh as Lebanon. It is 
also applied to a mountainous eountry or district, 
as in Josh. xi. 16, where “the mountain of Israel” 
is the highland of Palestine, as opposed to the 
valley and the plain;”’ and in Josh. xi. 21, xx. 7, 
where “the mountain of Judah’? (A. V. in the 
former case “miountains’’) is the same as * the 
hill-country”’ in xxi. 11. Similarly Mount Ephraim 
(ilar Ephraim) is the mountainous district oecupied 
by that tribe, which is evident from the faet that 
the Mount Gaash, Mount Zemaraim, the hill of 
Phinehas, and the towns of Sheehem, Shamir, 
Timnath-Serach, besides other eities (2 Chr. xv. 8), 
were all situated upon it. So also the ὁ mountain 
of the Amorites’’ is apparently the elevated coun- 
try east of the Dead Sea and Jordan (Deut. i. 7, 
19, 20), and “ Mount Naphtali”’ the very elevated 
and hilly tract allotted to that tribe. 

The various eminences or mountain-districts to 
which the word har is applied in the O. T. are as 
follow: — 

ABARIM; AMANA; OF TITLE AMALEKITES; OF 
THE AMORITES; ARARAT; BAALAU; BAAL- 
Hermon; Basnan; Beruet; BETUER; CAR- 
MEL; EBAL; Puram; Kenron: Esau; GAAS; 
GERIZIM; GILBOA; GILEAD; HALak; Heres; 
Hermon; Hor? (2); Hores; or [sracc; JE- 
ARIM; JUDAH; OLIVET, or OF OLIVES; Mizar; 
Montan; Naruratt; Nespo; PaArRan; PERA- 
ZIM; CSAMARIA; SiiR; SEPHAR; SINA1; Sion, 
S1RION, or SUENIR (all names for Hermon); Sma- 
PUER; TABOR; ZALMON; ZEMARAIM; ZION. 


Tut Moust or tre ὕλαν (WY ΣΙ: 
ὁ ὄρος Eva; Alex. @Evak: mons convallis) was a 
district on the Kast of Jordan, withiu the territory 
allotted to Reuben (Josh. xiii. 19), containing a 
number of towns. Its name recalls a similar juxta- 
position of “mount” and “ yalley’? in the name 


α In the same manner “ The Peak,” originally the 
name of the highest mountain of Derbyshire, has now 
Seen extended to the whole district. 

6 Mount [Lor is probably the “ great mountain ’? — 
the * mountain of mountains,” aceording to the ori- 
ental custom of emphasizing an expression by doubling 
the word. 

e 1K. xvi. 24, “ the 11] Samaria ;” accurately, “ the 
monntain Shomeron.”’ 

d The same reading is fouud in the LXX. of Jer. 
xivii. 5, xlix. 4. 
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of “ Langdale Pikes,’ a well-known mountain in 
our own country. 

The word har became, at least in one instance, 
incorporated with the name whieh accompanied it, 
so as to form one word. Har Gerizzim, Mount 
Gerizim, appears in the writers of the first eenturies 
of the Christian era as πόλις ᾿Αργαριζίν (Eupole- 
mus), ὄρος ᾿Αργαρίζος (Marinus), mons Agucaren 
(/tin. Hierosolym. p. 587). This is also, as has 
already been noticed (see vol. i. p. 156 6), the origin 
of the name of Armageddon; and it may possibly 
be that of Atabyrion or Itabyrion, the form under 
which the name of Mount ‘Tabor is given by the 
LXX., Stephanus of Byzantium, and others, and 
which may have been a corruption, for the sake 
of euphony, from ᾿Αρταβύριον : — ᾿Αταβύριον, 
᾿Ιταβύριον. 

The frequent occurrence throughout the Serip 
tures of personifieation of the uatural features of 
the country is very remarkable. The following are, 
it is believed, all the words® used with this objeet 
in relation to mountains or hills: — 


ESE bORN oF Wr, Résh, Gen. viii. 5; Ex. xix. 
OU ett sxaiv 1.1: $2. GANG 
tO = 

2. Ears, SVITS, Azndth. Aznoth-Tabor, Josh. 


xix. 384: possibly in allusion to some projection on 
the top of the mountain. The same word is perhaps 
found in UZZEN-SMERAII. 


3. Suounper, FUND, Cathéph. Deut. xxxiii. 
12; Josh. xv. 8, and xviii. 16 (“side’’); all re- 
ferring to the hills on or among whieh Jerusalem 
is placed. Josh. xv. 10, “the side of Mount 
Jearim.”’ 


XVill. 


"> 


EY 


4. SIDE, Tsad. (See the word for the 
(( side’’ of a man in 2 Sam. ii. 16, Ez. iv. 4, &c.) 
Used in reference to a mountain in 1 Sam. xxiii. 
26, 2 Sam. xiii. 34. 

5. Lorns or FLANKS, mdb, Cisloth. Chis- 
loth-Tabor, Josh. xix. 12. It oceurs also in the 
name of a village, probably situated on this part 
of the mountain, Ha-Cesulloth, ΠΞ t. 6. 
the “loins”? (Josh. xix. 18). [CimesuLLoru. | 


6. Ris, ee Tséli. Only used once, in speak- 
ing of the Mount of Olives, 2 Sam. xvi. 13, and 
there translated “side,” ἐκ πλευρᾶς τοῦ dpous. 


jee ACK, ὩΞΙΝ, Shecem. Possibly the root of 
the name of the town Shechem, which may be 
derived from its situation, as it were on the baek 
of Gerizim. 

8. LNIGH, m2, Jarcah. (See the word for 
the «thigh? of a man in Judge. 111. 16, 21.) Ap- 
plied to Mount Ephraim, Judg. xix. 1, 18; and to 


Lebanon, 2 K. xix. 23; Is. xxxvii. 24. Used also 
for the “sides ’’ of a cave, 1 Sam. xxiv. 3. 


e With perhaps four exceptions, all the above terms 
are used in our own language; but, in addition, we 
speak cf the “erown,”? the “instep,” the ‘* foot,’ 
the “toe, and the “breast”? or * bosom” of a 
monntain or hill. ©“ Top” is perhaps only a corrup- 
tion of kopf, “thead.”* Similarly we speak of the 
mouth,” and the * gorge * (z. ὁ. the * throat’) of 
a ravine; anda “ tongne™ of land. Compare too :he 
word col, * neck,” in French. 
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ἡ, The word translated ‘ covert ’’ in 1 Sam. xxy. 


20 is “WD, δόμον, from UND, “to hide,” and 
probably refers to the shrubbery or thicket through 
which Abigail's path lay. In this passage “ hill” 
should be * mountain.” 


The Chaldee 1%, tiv, is the name still given 


to the Mount of Olives, the Jebel et- Tur. 

The above is principally taken from the Appendix 
to Professor Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine, § 23. 
See also 249, and 338 note, of that work. G. 


MOUNT (lis. xxix. 3; Jer. vi. 6, &c.). 
[STEGE. ] 
* MOUNT OF THE AM’ALEKITES 


(Judge. xii. 15, and comp. v. 14, A. Y.), or 
MOUNT OF AM’ALEK. [AMALEKITEs.] 


* MOUNT E’PHRAIM. [ΠΡΗΒΔΑΙΝ, 
Mount, Amer. ed.] 


MOUNTAIN OF THE AM’ORITES 
ΟΝ ἽΠ: ὄρος τοῦ ᾿Αμοῤῥαίου : fons 
Amorrhei), specifically mentioned Deut. i. 19, 20 
(comp. 44), in reference to the wandering of the 
Israelites in the desert. It seems to be the range 
which rises abruptly from the plateau of e¢-7vh, 
running from a little S. of W. to the N. of E., and 
of which the extremities are the Jebel Araif en- 
Nakah westward, and Jebel el-Mukrah eastward, 
and from which line the country continues moun- 
tainous all the way to Hebron. [WILDERNESS OF 
WANDERING. | i. ΤΙΣ 


MOURNING.@ The numerous list of words 
employed in Scripture to express the various actions 
which are characteristic of mourning, show in a 
ereat degree the nature of the Jewish customs in 
this respect. They appear to have consisted chiefly 
in the following particulars: — 

1. Beating the breast or other parts of the body. 

2. Weeping and screaming in an excessive de- 
gree. 

3. Wearing sad-colored garments. 

4. Songs of lamentation. 

5. Iuneral feasts. 

6. Employment of persons, especially women, to 
lament. 

And we may remark that the same words, and 
in many points the same customs prevailed, uot 
only in the case of death, but in cases of affliction 
or calamity in general. 

(1.) Although in some respects a similarity exists 
between Eastern and Western usage, a similarity 


which in remote times and in particular uations 
was stronger than is now the case, the difference 
between each is on the whole very striking. One 
marked feature of oriental mourning is what may 
be called its studied publicity, and the careful 
observance of the prescribed ceremonies. ‘Thus 
Abraham, after the death of Sarah, came, as it were 
in state, to mourn and weep for her, Gen. xxiii. 2. 
Job, after his misfortunes, ‘arose and rent his 
mantle (met/, Dress, i. 621 a), and shaved his 
head, and fell down upon the ground, on the ashes,”’ 
Job i. 20, ii. 8, and in like manner his friends 
“vent every one his mantle, and sprinkled dust 
upon their heads, and sat down with him on the 
ground seven days and seven nights ’’’ without 
speaking, ii. 12, 13. We read also of high places, 
streets, and house-tops, as places especially chosen 
for mourning, not only by Jews but by other nations, 
Is. xv. 3; Jer. iii. 21, xlviii. 38; 1 Sam. xi. 4, xxx. 
4: 2 Sam. xy. 30. 

(2.) Among the particular forms observed the 
following may be mentioned: — 

a. Rending the clothes, Gen. xxxvil. 29, 34, xliv. 
18; 2 Chr. xxxiv. 27; Is. xxxvic Ὁ, ΠῈῚ᾿ ΧΡ 
24 (where the absence of the form is to be noted), 
xli. 5; 2 Sam. iii. 31, xv. 32; Josh. vii. 6; Joel it 
13; Ezr. ix. 5; 2 K. v. 7, xi. 1ῈῸ ΛΠ τυ 
ἱμάτιον: Mark xiv. 63, χιτών, 

ὁ. Dressing in sackcloth [Sackctoti], Gen. 
xxxviil. 34; 2 Sam. iii. 31, xxi. 10; Ρβ. χχχνυ. 19; 
Is. xxxvil. 1; 906] i. 8,13; Am. viii. 10; Jon. iii. 
8, man and beast; Job xvi. 15; Esth. iv. 3, 4; Jer. 
vi. 26: Lam. ii. 10; 1 IS. Στ 

c. Ashes, dust, or earth sprinkled on the person, 
2 Sam. xiii. 19, xv. 39; Josh. vii. 6; Esth. iv. 1, 
3; Jer. vi. 26; Job ii. 12, xvi. 15) ΣΟ ἢ 
3; Rev. xviii. 19. 

εἰ. Black or sad-colored garments, 2 Sam. xiv. 25 
Jer. vill. 21; Ps. xxxviii. 6, xl 9) lite eee 
iii. 14, marg.; Ges. p. 1195. 

e. Removal of ornaments or neglect of person, 
Deut. xxi. 12, 18; Ix. xxxilil. 4: 2. ΘΗ ΣΙ 
xix. 24: Ez. xxvi. 16; Dan. x. ὃ: Mattei 
[NATL] 

7. Shaving the head, plucking out the hair of 
the head or beard, Lev. x. 6; 2 Sam. xix. 24; Ezr. 
ix. ὃ: Job i. 20; Jer. vil. 29) xm 

g. Laying bare some part of the body. Isaiah 
himself naked and barefoot, Is. xx. 2. The Eeyp- 
tian and Ethiopian captives, ib. ver. 4; Is. xlvii. 2, 
1. 6; Jer. xiii. 22, 26; Nah. iii. 5; Mies 1. 1 Ποὺ 
vill. 10; 


a res = Α Ψ' σ Ξ- ? » . 
2. Τὸ moum- as, πενθέω, Mugen 7. VIP, σκοτέομαι, contristor, i. e. to wear dark- 
ena ΝΕ 


2. (a) JIS, γογγύζω, and (Ὁ) TTA, πενθέω;, moereo. | colored clothes. Jer. viii. 21. 
From ()) ras and MmISn, στεναγμός, δε) 118. 


In Lam. ii. 5, ταπεινούμενος, humiliatus; A. Y. 
mourning,” ‘ lamentation.” 


3. M2, πένθος, fletus; A. V. Bachuth. Also 
imps, and N22, Baca, from M22, κλαίω, fled. 
4. 713, θρῆνος, cantus. In Ez. ii. 10, FT, θρῆνος, 


8. JIS, dolor. [Ben-ont.] 
9. TTANT, μέλος, carmn. Ez, if. 10. 


10. TITWD, θίασος, convivium; A. V. marg. 


mourning feast.’ Jer. xvi. 5. 
11. JAP, or PW, “to beat.’ Hence part. 


lamentatio. In Ez. xxvii. 82, 5D, θρῆνος, carmen | SVIDDVWND, Jer. ix. 17; θρηνοῦσαι, lamentatrices, 


, t ; men.” 
luzubre, from rtd, θρηνέω, canto. ‘mourning women. 
“7 


In N. T. θρηνέω, ἀλαλάζω, ὀλολύζω, θορυβέομαι, 
πενθέω, κλαίω, κόπτομαι, κοπετός, πένθος, κλαυθμός 
ὀδυρμός : lugeo, fleo, ploro, plango, moereo, ejulo, luctus, 
fletus, moeror, planctus, ululatus. 


5 Bi Opyvew, lugeo. 


6. 52} κοπετός, planeiis, from TDD, KOTTO, 
plango. See Eccl. xii. 5. 
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h. Fasting or abstinence in meat and drink, 2 
eam. i. 12, ii. do, xii. 16, 22; 1 Sam. xxxi. 13; 
Ezr. x. 6; Neh. i. 4; Dan. x. 3, vi. 18; Joel i. 14, 
ii. 12; Ez. xxiv. 17; Zech. vii. 5, a periodical fast 
during captivity; 1 K. xxi. 9, 12; Is. lviii. 3, 4, 5, 
See); Mal. iii. I; Jer. xxxvi. 9; Jon. 
1 7. (ΟΝ πόνο ]1); Jude. xx. 26; 2 Chr. xx. 3; 
Ezr. viii. 21; Matt. ix. 14, 15. 

ὃ. In the same direction may be mentioned 
ciminution in offerings to God, and prohibition to 
partake in sacrificial food, Lev. vii. 20; Deut. xxvi. 
14; Hos. ix. ; Joel i. 9, 13, 16. 

k. Covering the “upper lip,’ ὦ. e. the lower 
part of the face, and sonietimes the head, in token 
of silence; specially in the case of the leper, Lev. 
mito; 2 pam. xv. 30, xix. 4; Jer. xiv. £; Tz. 
cei) Mic. ill. 7. 

ἰ. Cutting the flesh, Jer. xvi. 6, 7; xli. 5. 
[Cuttincs in the fLEsu.] Beating the body, 
Kez. xxi. 12; Jer. xxxi. 19. 

Employment of persons hired for the purpose 
of mourning, women ‘skillful in lamentation,” 
Pre ἘΠ o> er. ix. 17; Am. v. 10; Matt. ix. 23. 
Also flute-players, Matt. ix. 23 [Minstrev]; 2 
Chr. xxxv. 25. 

n. Akin to this usage the custom for friends or 
passers-by to join in the lamentations of bereaved 
or afflicted persons, Gen. |. 3; Judg. xi. 40; Job 
ers eo xxvil. 19; Ps. Ixxviil. 64; a ie, 
ἘΠ 1|Ν xiv. 13, 18; 1 Chr. vii. 22; 2 Chr. 
xxxv. 24, 25; ἼΩΝ xii. 11; Luke vii. 19; le) se 
31; Acts vili. 2, ix. 39; Rom. xii. 15. So also in 
times of gener al sorrow we find large numbers of 
persons joining in passionate expressions of grief, 
ἬΠΠΣ ᾿ἰ 1 xx. 20; 1 Sam. xxviii. 3, xxx. 4; 2 
Sam. 1. 12; zr. iii. 13; Ez. vii. 16, and the like 
is mentioned of the priests, Joel ii. 17; Mal. ii. 13; 
see below. 

0. The sitting or lying posture in silence indica- 
tive of grief, Gen. xxiii. 3; Judg. xx. 26, 2 Sam. 
Στ]: JOD 1. 20, 11. 13; Ezr. ix. 3; Lam. 
H. 10 515- iti. 26. 

p- Mourning feast and cup of consolation, Jer. 
χνὶ. 7, 8. 

The period of mourning varied. In the case of 
Jacob it was seventy days, Gen. 1. 3; of Aaron, 
Num. xx. 29, and Moses, Deut. xxxiv. 8, thirty. [ὁ 
A further period of seven days in Jacob’s case, 
Gen. 1. 10. Seven days for Saul, which may have 
been an abridged period in time of national danger, 
1 Sam. xxxi. 13. 

Excessive grief in the case of an individual may 
be noticed in 2 San. iii. 16; Jer. xxxi. 15, and the 
same hypocritically, Jer. xli. 6. 

(3.) Similar practices are noticed in the Apoery- 
phal books. 

a. Weeping, fasting, rending clothes, sackcloth, 
ashes, or earth on head, 1 Mace. ii. 14, iii. 47, iv. 
ὌΠ τ (1, xi. £5; 2 Mace. iii. 19, x. 95, 
wieeiocesud. iv. 10, 11; viii. 6, ix. 1, xiv. 19 
(Assyrians), x. 2, 3, viii. 5; 3 Macc. iv. 6; 2 Esdr. 
Sraumlsth. xiv. 2. 

6. Funeral feast with wailing, Bar. vi. 382 [or 
Epist. of Jer. 32]; also Tob. iv. 17; see in reproof 
of the practice, Aug. Civ. D. viii. 27. 


c. Period of mourning, Jud. viii. 6; Eeclus. xxii. 
12, seven days, so also perhaps 2 Esdr. y. 20. Bel 
and Dragon yer. 40. 


ἃ. Priests ministering in sackcloth and ashes, 
the altar dressed in sackeloth, desma! 14, 15. 


6. Idol priests with clothes rent, head and beard 
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shor, and head bare, Bar. vi. 31 [or Epist of Jer. 
31 ὁ]. 

(4.) In Jewish writings not Scriptural, these 
notices are in the main confirmed, and in some 
cases enlarged. 

Tearing hair and beating breast, Joseph. Aza 
mi § 5, XV. ὃ; ὃ 9. 

6. Sackcloth and ashes, Joseph. At. xx. 6, ὃ 1, 
xix. 8, ὃ 2, Bell. Jud. ii. 12, § 5; clothes rent, ii. 
15, § 4. 

c. Seven days’ mourning for a father, Joseph. 
dnt. xvii. 8, ὃ 4, Bell. Jud. 11. 1, § 1; for thirty 
days, B. J. iti. 9, § 5. 

εἰ. Those who met a funeral required to join it, 
Joseph. ὁ. Ay. ii, 26; see Luke vii. 12, and Rom. 
ὙΠ 15. 

lute-players at «wu funeral, Bell. Jud. iii. 9, 
ὃ 5. [Jarrus, Amer. ed.] 

The Mishna prescribes seven days’ mourning for 
a father, a mother, son, daughter, brother, sister, 
or wife (Bartenora, on Jfoed Katon, iii. 7). 

Rending garinents is regularly graduated accord- 
ing to the degree of relationship. For a father or 
mother the garment was to be rent, but not with 
an instrunient, so as to show the breast; to be 
sewn up roughly after thirty days, but never closed. 
The same for one’s own teacher in the Law, but for 
other relatives a palm breadth of the upper garment 
to suffice, to be sewn up roughly after seven days 
and fully closed after thirty days, J/oed Kat. iii. 
7: Shabb. xiii. 3; Carpzov, App. Bib. p. 650. 
Frieudly mourners were to sit on the ground, not 
on the bed. On certain days the lamentation was 
to be only partial, Jfoed Kat. 1. c. For a wife 
there was to be at least one hired mourner and two 
pipers, Cetauboth, iv. 4. 

(5.) In the last place we may mention a, the 
idolatrous “mourning for Tammuz,” Ez. viii. 14, 
as indicating identity of practice in certain cases 
among Jews and heathens; and the custom in later 
days of offerings of food at graves, Ecclus. xxx. 18. 
6. The prohibition both to the high-priest and to 
Nazarites against going into mourning even for a 
father or mother, ‘Lev. xxl LO Num. Vin ΤΣ 
see Nezin, vii. 1. The inferior priests were limited 
to the cases of their near relatives, Lev. xxi. 1, 2, 4. 

The food eaten during the time of mourning was 
regarded as impure, Deut. xxvi. 14; Jer. xvi. 5, tf 

ὑπ ΧΧΙν Lis HOS. YS. 4. 

(6.) When we turn to heathen writers we find 
similar usages prevailing among various nations of 
antiquity. Ilerodotus, speaking of the Eeyptians, 
says, Ἢ When a man of any account dies, all the 
womankind among his relatives proceed to smear 
their heads and faces with mud. ‘They then leave 
the corpse in the house, and parade the city with 
their breasts exposed, beating themselves as they 
go, and in this they are joined by all the women 
belonging to the family. In like manner the men 
also meet them from opposite quarters, naked to the 
waist and beating themselves’? (Her. ii. 85). He 
also mentions seventy days as the period of embalm- 
ing (ii. 86). This doubtless includes the whole 
mourning period. Diodorus, speaking of a king's 
death, mentions rending of garments, suspension of 
sacrifices, heads smeared with clay, and breasts 
bared, and says men and women go about in com- 
panies of 200 or 300, making a wailing twice-a-day, 
εὐρύθμως μετ᾽ ὠδῆς. They abstain from flesh, 
wheat-bread, wine, the bath, dainties, and in gen- 
eral all pleasure; do not lie on beds, but lament as 
for an only child during seventy-two days. On the 
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last day a sort of trial was held of the merits of 
the deceased, and according to the verdict pro- 
nounced by the acclamations of the crowd, he was 
treated with funeral honors, or the contrary (Died. 
Sic. i. 72). Similar usages prevailed in the case of 
private persons, 2. 91, 92. ΄ 

The Egyptian paintings confirm these accounts 
as to the exposure of the person, the beating, and 
the throwing clay or mud upon the head: and 
women are represented who appear to be hired 
mourners (Long, /g. Ant. ii. 154-159; Wilkinson, 
Eg. Ant. ii. pp. 358, 887). Terodotus also mentions 
the Versian custom of rending the garments with 
wailing, and also cutting off the hair on occasions 
of death or calamity. The last, he says, was also 
usual among the Scythians (Iler. ii. 66, vill. 99, 
ive, ἵν 71}: 

Lucian, in his discourse concerning Greek mourn- 
ing, speaks of tearing the hair and flesh, and 
wailing, and beating the breast to the sound of a 
flute, Lurial of slaves, horses, and ornaments as 
likely to be useful to the deceased, and the practice 
for relatives to endeavor to persuade the parents of 
the deceased to partake of the funeral-feast (aepi- 
δειπνον)ὴ by way of recruiting themselves after 
their three days’ fast (De Luctu, vol. i. p. 303, 
305, 307, ed. Amsterdam). Plutarch mentions 
that the Greeks regarded all mourners as unclean, 
and that women in mourning cut their hair, but 
the meu let it grow. Of the Romans, in carrying 
corpses of parents to the grave, the sons, he says, 
cover their heads, but the daughters uncover them, 
contrary to their custom in each case ( Quest. ftom. 
vol. vil. pp. 74, 82, ed. Reiske). 

Greeks and Romans both made use of hired 
mourners, prefice, who accompanied the funeral 
procession with chants or songs. [lowers and per- 
fnines were also thrown on the graves (Ov. (asf. 
vi. 660; Trist. v. 1, 47; Plato, Legg. vii. 9; Dict. 
of Antig. art. Funus). The prajice seem to be the 
predecessors of the “ mutes ’’ of modern funerals. 

(7.) With the practices above mentioned, orien- 
tal and other customs, ancient and modern, in 
great measure agree. D’Arvieux says, Arab men 
are silent in grief, but the women scream, tear 
their hair, hands, and face, and throw earth or sand 
on their heads. The older women wear a blue veil 
and an old abba by way of mourning garments. 
They also sing the praises of the deceased (Z7av. 
pp. 269, 270). Niebuhr says both Mohammedans 
aud Christians in Egypt hire wailing women, and 
wail at stated times (Toy. i. 150). Burckhardt 
says the women of Atbara in Nubia shave their 
heads on the death of their nearest relatives, a cus- 
tom prevalent also among several of the peasant 
tribes of Upper Egypt. In Berber on a death they 
usually kill a sheep, a cow, ora camel. He also 
mentions wailing women, and a man in distress 
besmearing his face with dirt and dust in token of 
grief (Nubia, pp. 176, 226, 3874). And, speaking 
of the ancient Arab tribes of Upper Egypt, “ [have 
seen the female relations of a deceased man dance 
before his house with sticks and lances in_ their 
hands and behaving like furious soldiers”? (Votes 
on Bed. i. 280). Shaw says of the Arabs of Bar- 
bary, after a funeral the female relations during 
the space of two or three mouths go once a week to 


a 


΄ “σ΄ ο ΄ 
a Arab. (ἢ cd 9: Heb. SDS, Gk. ὀλολύζω, ἀλαλάζω, 


Lat. ezulo, ululo, an onomatopoetic word common to 
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weep over the grave and offer eatables (see Ecclus 
xxx. 18). He also mentions mourning women 
(Trav. pp. 220, 242). “In Oman,” Wellsted 
says, “there are no hired mourning women, but 
the females from the neighborhood assemble after 
a funeral and continue for eight days, from sunrise 
to sunset, to utter lond lamentations” (J'rav. i. 
216). In the Arabian Nights are frequent allu- 
sions to similar practices, as rending clothes, 
throwing dust on the head, cutting off the hair, 
loud exclamation, visits to the tomb, plucking the 
hair and beard (i. 65, 263, 297, 358, 518, ii. 354, 
237, 409). They also mention ten days and forty 
days as periods of mourning (i. 427, it. 400). Sir 
J. Chardin. speaking of Persia, says the tombs are 
visited periodically by women (Joy. vi. 489). He 
speaks also of the tumult at a death (1b. 482). 
Mourning lasts forty days: for eight days a fast is 
observed, and visits are paid by friends to the be- 
reaved relatives; on the ninth day the men go to 
the bath, shave the head and beard, and return 
the visits, but the lamentation continues two or 
three times 9 week till the fortieth day. The 
mourning garments are dark-colored, but never 
black (#6. p. 481). Itussell, speaking of the Turks 
at Aleppo, says, “the instant the death takes 
place, the women who are in the chamber give the 
alarm by shrieking as if distracted, and are joined 
by all the other females in the harem. This con- 
clamation is termed the “ wulwaly ”: ὦ it isso shrill 
as to be heard, especially in the wight, at a pro- 
digious distance. ‘The men disapprove of and take 
no share in it; they drop a few tears, assume a re- 
signed silence, and retire in private. Some of the 
near female relations, when apprised of what has 
happened, repair to the house, and the wulwaly, 
which had paused for some time, is renewed upon 
the entrance of each visitant into the haren: ”’ 
(Aleppo, i. 306). He also mentions professional 
mourners, visits to the grave on the third, seventh, 
and fortieth days, prayers at the tomb, flowers 
strewn, and food distributed to the poor. At 
these visits the shriek of wailing is renewed: the 
chief mourner appeals to the deceased and re- 
proaches him fondly for his departure. The men 
make no change im their dress; the women lay 
aside their jewels, dress in their plainest garments, 
and wear on the head a handkerchief of a dusky 
color. They usually mourn twelve months for a 
husband and six for a father (ib. 311, 312). Of 
the Jews he says, the conclamation is practiced by 
the women, but hired mourners are seldom called 
in to assist at the wulwaly. Both sexes make some 
alteration in dress by way of mourning. The women 
lay aside their jewels, the men make‘a small rent 
in their outer vestment (11. 86, 87). 

Lane, speaking of the modern Egyptians, says, 
“ After death the women of the family raise cries 
of lamentation called ‘ welweléh ἡ or ὁ wilwal,’ utter- 
ing the most piercing shrieks, and calling upon the 
name of the deceased, ‘O, my master! O, my re- 
source! O,my misfortune! O, my glory!’ (see Jer. 
xxii. 18). The females of the neighborhood come 
to join with them in this conclamation; generally, 
also, the family send for two or more neddabehs, or 
public wailing women. Each brings a tambourine, 
and beating them they exclaim, ‘Alas for him.’ 


many languages. See Ges. p. 596; Scheebel, Anal. 
Constit. p. 54; and Russell, vol. i. note 83, chiefly 
from Schultens. 
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The female relatives, domestics, and friends, with 
their hair disheveled, and sometimes with rent 
clothes, beating their faves, cry in like manner, 
‘Alas, for him!’ These make no alteration in 
dress, but women, in some eases, dye their shirts, 
head-veils, and handkerchiefs of a dark-blue color. 
They visit the tombs at stated periods ’’ (.l/od. Lg. 
iii. 152, 171, 195). Wealthy families in Cairo have 
in the burial-grounds regularly furnished houses of 
mourning, to which the females repair at stated 
periods to bewail their dead. he art of mourning 
is only to be acquired by long practice, aud regular 
professors of it are usually hired,on the occasion 
of a death, by the wealthier classes (Mrs. Poole, 
Englishw. in Egypt, ii. 100). Dr. Wolff men- 
tious the wailing over the dead in Abyssinia, duto- 
biog. ii. 273. Pietro della Valle mentions a prac- 
tice among the Jews of burning perfumes at the 
site of Abraham’s tomb at Hebron, for which see 
2 Chr. xvi. 14, xxi. 19; Jer. xxxiv. 5; P. della 
Valle, Viaggi, i. 306. The customs of the N. 
American Indians also resemble those which have 
been described in many particulars, as the howling 
and wailing, and speeches to the dead: among some 
tribes the practice of piercing the flesh with arrows 
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or sharp stones, visits to the place of the dead 
(Carver, Travels, p. 401; Bancroft, Hist. of U. 
States, ii. 912; Catlin, NW. A. /udeans, i. 90). 

The former and present eustonis of the Welsh, 
Irish, and Ilighlanders at funerals may also be 
eited as similar in several respects, e. g. wailing 
and howling, watching with the eorpse, funeral en- 
tertainments (6 funeral baked meats ’’), flowers on 
the grave, days of visiting the grave (Brand, Pop. 
Antiq. ii. 128, &e.; Harmer, Obs. iii. 40). 

One of the most remarkable instances of tradi- 
tional customary lamentation is found in the weekly 
wailing of the Jews at Jerusalem at a spot as near 
to the Temple as could be obtained. This custom, 
noticed by St. Jerome, is alluded to by Benjamin 
of Tudela, aud exists to the present day. Jerome, 
ad Sophon. i. 15; ad Paulam, Ep. xxxix.; Karly 
Trav. in Pal. p. 83; Raumer, Paldstina, p. 293; 


Martineau, astern Life, p. 471; Robinson, i. 237. 


H.W. VP. 


* It is customary among the Christian men of 
the upper classes in Syria to make a change to 
black garments on occasion of a death in the fam- 
ily, or at least to wear black crape over the tar- 
hoosh. G. Ee oP, 


Copper Coins of Vespasian, representing the mourning of Judea for her Captivity. 


MOUSE M222, ‘akbar: pods: mus) occurs 
in Ley. xi. 29 as one of the unclean creeping 
things which were forbidden to be used as food. In 
1 Sam. vi. 4, 5, five golden mice, “images of the 
mice that mar the land,” are mentioned as part of 
the trespass offering which the Philistines were 
to send to the Israelites when they returned the 
ark. In Is. Ixvi. 17, it is said, “ They that sane- 
tify themselves . . . . eating swine’s flesh, and the 
abomination, and the mouse, shall be consumed 
together.’’ The Hebrew word is in all probability 
generic. and is not intended to denote any partic- 
ular species of mouse; although Vochart (/fierez. 
li. 427), following the Arabic version of Is. Ixvi. 
17, restricts its meaning to the jerboa (Dipus jac- 
ulus). The original word denotes a field-ravager,¢ 
and may therefore comprehend any destructive ro- 
dent. [ is probable, however, that in 1 Sam. vi. 
5, “the mice that mar the land” may include and 
more particularly refer to the short-tailed field-mice 
(Arvicola agrestis, Vlem.), which Dr. Kitto says 
eause great destruction to the corn-lands of Syria. 
“ Of all the smaller rodentia which are injurious, 
both in the fields and in the woods, there is not,” 
says Prof. Bell (Hist. Brit. Quad. p. 325), “one 


@ Bochart derives it from SDy, “to devour,” and 


“V2, “corn.” 
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which produces such extensive destruction as this 
little animal, when its increase, as is sometimes the 
case, becomes multitudinous.’’ The ancient writers 
frequently speak of the great ravages committed by 
mice. Herodotus (ii. 141) ascribes the loss of Sen- 
nacherib’s army to mice, which in the night time 
gnawed through the bow-strings and shield-straps. 
Col. Hamilton Smith (Kitto’s Cycl. art. 
( Mouse ’’) says that the hamster and the dormouse 
are still eaten in common with the jerboa by the 
Bedoueens; and Gesenius (7168. s. v.) believes 
some esculent species of dormouse is referred to in 
Is. Ixvi. 17. WV. HH. 


MOWING (ΤῊ τ donsio, Am. vii. 1 —LXX. 


reads Γὼγ ὁ βασιλεύς, either from a various reading 


or a confusion of the letters T and 1—a word sig- 
nifying also a shorn fleece, and rendered in Ps. 
Ixxii. 6 “ mown grass’’). As the great heat of the 
climate in Palestine and other similarly situated 
eountrics soon dries up the herbage itself, hay- 
making ip our sense of the term is not in use. The 
term “hay,” therefore, in P. B. version of Ps. evi. 


20, for AW Y, is incorrect. A. V. “grass.” So 


also Prov. xxvii. 25, and Is. xv. 6. The corn des- 
tined for forage is cut with a sickle. The term 


ΠΣ), A. V. “mower,” Ps. exxix. 7,is most com- 
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monly in A. V. “reaper; and once, Jer. ix. 22, 
“ὁ harvest-man.”’ 

The “king’s mowings,’”? Aim. vii. 1, 2. e. mown 
grass, Ps. Ixxii. 6, may perhaps refer to some royal 
right of early pasturage for the use of the cavalry. 
See 1 K. xviii. 5. (Shaw, 7rav. p. 138; Wilkinson, 
Anc. ig. abridgm. ii. 43, 50; Karly Trav., p. 805. 
Pietro della Valle, Viaggi, ii. p. 237; Chardin, loy., 
ili. 370; Layard, Nin. f° Bab., p. 380; Niebuhr, 
Descr. de δ Ar. p. 189; Harmer, Obs., iv. 386; 
Burckhardt, Notes on Bed.,i. 210.) Η. W. P. 

MO’ZA (NEV [going forth, door, yate:] 
Mood; [Vat. Iwoayv;] Alex. Iwoa: .}]05α). 
1. Son of Caleb the son of Hezron hy his concubine 
Ephah (1 Chr. ii. 46). 

2. (Mad, 1 Chr. viii. 36, 87; Moaoda Alex. 
[FA.] Maca,1 Chr. ix. 42, 45). Son of Zimri, 
and descendant of Saul through Micah the son of 
Mephibosheth. 


MO’ZAH (MTZ [perh. the fountain], with 
the definite article, ham-Motsah: ᾿Αμωκή; Alex. 
Αμωσα: Amosa), one of the cities in the allotment 
of Benjamin (Josh. xviii. 26 only), named between 
hac-Cephirah and Rekem. ‘The former of these 
has probably been identified with Δ 671)", 2 miles 
east of Yiu, but uo trace of any name resembling 
Motsali has hitherto been discovered. Interpreting 
the name according to its Hebrew derivation, it 
may signify “the spring-head’?—the place at 
which the water of a spring gushes out (Stanley, 
S. f P. App. ὃ 52). A place of this name is men- 
tioned in the Mishna (Succah, iv. § 5) as follows: 
— “There was a place below Jerusalem named 
Motsa; thither they descended and gathered willow- 
branches,”’ ὦ. e. for the “ Feast of ‘Tabernacles “ἢ so 
called. ‘To this the Gemara adds, “ the place was 


a Colonia 4 (Spa D9D), that is, exempt from the 


king’s tribute’? (Buxtorf, Lex. Talm. 2043), 
which other Talmudists reconcile with the original 
name by observing that Motsah signifies an outlet 
or liberation, e. g. from tribute. Dartenora, who 
lived at’ Jerusalem, and now lies in the “ valley of 
Jehoshaphat ” there, says (in Surenhusius’ Afisina, 
ii. 274) that Motsah was but a short distance from 
the city, and in his time retained the name of Colo- 
nia. On these grounds Schwarz (127) would 
identify Mozah with the present Awlonieh, a village 
about 4 miles west of Jerusalem on the Jaffa road, 
at the entrance of the great Wady Beit Hannak. 
The interpretations of the Rabbis, just quoted, are 
not inconsistent with the name being really derived 
from its having been the seat of a Roman colona, 
as suggested by Robinson, (Bibl, Res. iii. 158). The 
only difficulty in the way of the identification is 
that Awlonich can hardly be spoken of as below 
Jerusalem *? — an expression which is most natural- 
ly interpreted of the ravine beneath the city, where 
the Bir-/yub is, and the royal gardens formerly 
were. Still there are vestiges of much vegetation 
about Awionich, and when the country was more 


a Can this title be in any way connected with the 
Koulon (κοῦλον), Which is one of the eleven names 
inserted by the LXX- in the catalogue of the cities of 
Judah, between verses 59 aud 60 of Josh. xv.? 

ὃ * Jt depends on the season of the year whether 
this river-bed is ‘dry * or contains water. Severa) 
travellers, as Richardson, Otto von Richter, Prokesch, 
testify that it is quite a running stream, at certain 
ovrioda of the year, of which indeed proof is seen in 


MULBERRY-TREES 


generally cultivated and wooded, and the climate 
less arid than at present, the dry river-bed ὃ which 
the traveller now crosses may have flowed witlt 
water, and have formed a not unfavorable spot for 
the growth of willows. α.. 


* MUFFLERS. [VeEms, (3.)] 
MULBERRY-TREES (O°N22, becdim: 


κλαυθμών, ἄπιοι: pyr?) occurs only in 2 Sam. vy. 
23 aud 24, and in the parallel passage of 1 Chr. 
xiv. 14. ‘The Philistines having spread themselves 
in the Valley of Rephaim, David was ordered to 
fetch a conipass behind them and come upon them 
over against the mulberry-trees; and to attack them 
when he heard the ‘sound of a going in the tops 
of the mulberry-trees.”’ 

We are quite unable to determine what kind of 


tree is denoted by the Hebrew S773 many at- 


tempts at identification have been made, but they 
are mere conjectures. The Jewish Rahbis, with 
several modern versions, understand the mulberry- 
tree; others retain the Hebrew word. Celsius 
(Lfterob. i. 335) believes the Hebrew bded is iden- 
tical with a tree of similar name mentioned ina 
MS. work of the Arabic hotanical writer Abu'l 
Fadli, nainely, some species of Amyris or Balsam- 
odendron. Most lexicographers are satisfied with 
this explanation. Some modern English anthors 
have adopted the opinion of Dr. Royle, who (Kitto’s 
Cyc. art. Baca) refers the Hebrew bdcd to the 
Arabie Shajrat-al-bak,¢ “the gunat-tree,” which he 
identifies with some species of poplar, several kinds 
of which are fonnd in Palestine. Rosenmiiller fol- 
lows the LXX. of 1 Chr. xiv. 14, and_ believes 
(ἐς pear-trees’’ are signified. As to the claim of the 
mulberry-tree to represent the becdim of Scripture, 
jit is difficult to see any foundation for such an in- 
| terpretation — for, as Rosenmiiller has observed 
(Bib. Bot. p. 256), it is neither “ countenanced by 
the ancieut versions nor by the occurrence of any 
similar term in the cognate languages ’’ — unless 
we adopt the opinion of Ursinus, who (Arbor. Bib. 
ili. 75), having in view the root of the word bacahk,? 
“to weep,’’ identifies the name of the tree in ques- 
tion with the mulberry, ‘from the blood-like tears 
which the pressed berries pour forth.” Equally un- 
satisfactory is the claim of the “ pear-tree ’’ to repre~ 
sent the daca ; for the uncertainty of the LXX., in 
the absence of further evidence, is enough to show 
that little reliance is to be placed upon this ren- 
dering. 

As to the free of which Abu’l Fadli speaks, and 
which: Sprengel (//st. Ret herb. p. 12) identifies 
with Amyrts galeadensis, Lin., it is impossible that 
it can denote the aca of the Hebrew Bible, al- 
though there is an exact similarity in form between 
the Hebrew and Arabic terms: for the Ayr?- 
dacee are tropical shrubs, and never could have 
crown in the Valley of Rephaim, the Scriptural 
locality for the becdim. 

The explanation given by Royle, that some poplar 


the striking fertility of the valley which it irrigates. 
(See DECEITFULLY, vol. i. p. 577, Am. ed.) Η. 


6 er Bhat, of which, however, Freytag 


says, ‘ Arbor culicum, ulus, quia ex succo in folli- 
culis exsiceato culices gignuntur.”’ 


d rls: to flow by drops,” “ to weep.” 


MULE 
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is signified, although in some respects it is well |(Zobah), (2 Sam. viii. 3, 4). In Solomon’s time it 


suited to the context of the Scriptural passages, is 
untenable; for the llebrew bdcad and the Arabic 
baka are clearly distinet both in form and significa- 
tion, as is evident from the difference of the second 
radical letter in each word. 


As to the N22 of Vs. Ixxxiv. 6, which the A. 


V. retains as ἃ proper name, we entirely agree with 
Hengstenberg (Com. on Ps. ad loe.), that the word 
denotes *“ weeping,” and that the whole reference 
to Baca trees must be given up, but see BACA. 
Though there is no evidence to show that the 
mulberry-tree occurs in the lebrew Bible, yet the 
fruit of this tree is mentionedin 1 Mace. vi. 34, 
as having been, together with grape juice, shown 
to the elephants of Antiochus Kupator in order to 
irritate these animals and make them more formida- 
ble opponents to the army of the Jews. [Ὁ is well 
known that many animals are enraged when they 
see blood or anything of the color of blood. For 
further remarks on the mulberry-trees of Palestine 
see SYCAMINE. W. Hi. 


MULE, the representative in the A. V. of 
the following Hebrew words, — Pered or Pirdah, 
Rechesh, and Yémim. 

1. Pered, Pirdéh (75, TTT ID τ 6 ἡμίονος; 
ἡ ἡμίονος: mulus, mula), the common and feminine 
Hebrew nouns to express the «ὁ mule; ”’ the first of 
which occurs in nnmerons passages of the Lible, 
the latter only in 1 K.i. 33, 38,44. It is an 
interesting fact that we do not read of mules till 
the time of David (as to the yémim, A. V. 
( mules,’’ of Gen. xxxvi. 24, see below), just at the 
time when the Israelites were becoming well ac- 
quainted with horses. After this time horses and 
mules are in Scripture often mentioned together. 
After the first half of David’s reign, as Michaelis 
(Comment. on Laws of Afoses, ii. 477) observes, 
they became all at once very common. In Ezr. 1]. 
66, Neh. vii. 68, we read of two hundred and forty- 
five mules; in2 Sam. xiii. 29, «all the king's sons 
arose, and every man gat him up upon his mule.” 
Absalom rode on a mule in the battle of the wood 
of Ephraim at the time when the animal went 
away from under him and so caused his death. 
Mules were amongst the presents which were 
brought year by year to Solomon (1 K. x. 25). 
The Levitical law forbade the coupling together of 
animals of different species (Lev. xix. 19), conse- 
quently we must suppose that the mules were im- 
ported, unless the Jews became subsequently less 
strict in their observance of the ceremonial injunc- 
tions, and bred their mules. We learn from Ezekiel 
(xxvii. 14) that the Tyrians, after the time of Solo- 
mon, were supplied with both horses and mules 
from Armenia (Togarmah), which country was cele- 
brated for its good horses (see Strabo, xi. 15, § 7, 
ed. Kramer; comp. also XNenoph. Anad. iv. 5, 36; 
Merod. vii. 40). Michaelis conjectures that the 
{sraelites first became acquainted with mules in the 
war which David carried on with the king of Nisibis 


oe 


> oe: 


Gesenius refers it 


% >in the Hebrew, 5 in the Arabic; ND2 
δ A word of doubtful etymology. 


> 
to the Syriac 9-D, “arolarit.’ Comp. German 
Pfird, Lat. burdo, and see Michaelis’ remarks. 


¢ From unused root D1,  quze caloris potestatem 
habuisse videtur ’’ (Gesen. Thes.). 


is possible that mules from Egypt occasionally ac- 
companied the horses which we know the king of 
Israel obtained from that country; for though the 
mule is not of frequent occurrence in the monu- 
ments of Egypt (Wilkinson's Anc. Egypt. i. 386, 
Lond. 1854), yet it is not easy to believe that the 
Egyptians were not well acquainted with this 
animal. That a friendship existed between Solo- 
mon and Pharaoh is clear from 1 K. ix. 16, as well 
as from the fact of Solomon having married the 
daughter of the king of Egypt; but after Shishak 
came to the throne a very different spirit prevailed 
between the two kingdoms: perhaps, therefore, 
from this date mules were obtained from Armenia. 
lt would appear that kings and great men only 
rode on mules. We do not read of mules at all in 
the N. T., perhaps therefore they had ceased to be 
imported. 


2. Rechesh (WIT). See DkromeDAry. 
3. Yémim (OD): ὁ τὸν ᾿Ἰαμείν, Vat. and Alex. ; 


τὸν ἑαμίν, Compl.; τοὺς ἰαμείν, Aq. and Sym.: 
aque culide) is found only in Gen. xxxvi. 24, where 


ithe A. V. has “mules” as the rendering of the 


word. The passage where the Hebrew name oc- 
curs is one concerning which various explanations 
have been attempted. Whatever may be the proper 
translation of the passage, it is quite certain that 
the A. V. is incorrect in its rendering —* This 
was that Anah that found the mules in the wilder- 
ness as he fed the asses of Zibeon his father.” 
Michaelis has shown that at this time horses were 
unknown in Canaan; consequently mules could not 
have been bred there. The Talmudical writers be- 
lieve that Anah was the first to find out the man- 
ner of breeding mules: but, besides the objection 
urged above, it may be stated that neither the He- 
brew nor its cognates have any such a word to sig- 
nify “ mules.’ Bochart (/fe7ez. 1. 209, 10), follow- 
ing the reading of the Samaritan Version and Onk- 
elos, renders yémim by ‘“emims’’ or “giants ”’ 
(Gen. xiv. 5); but this explanation has been gen- 
erally abandoned by modern critics (see Rosenmiil- 
ler, Schol. in Gen.; Geddes, Crit. Rem. xiv. 5). 
The most probable explanation is that which inter- 
prets yemim to mean “warm springs,’’ as the 
Vulg. has it; and this is the interpretation adopted 
by Gesenius and modern scholars generally: the 
passage will then read, “this was that Anah who 
while he was feeding his father’s asses in the desert 
discovered some hot springs.’’ ‘This would be con- 
sidered an important discovery, and as such worthy 
of record by the historian; but if, with some writers, 
we are to understand merely that Anah discovered 
water, there is nothing very remarkable in the fact, 
for his father’s asses could not have survived with- 
out it. ὦ ἢ la. 
MUP’PIM (O° [perh. darkness, sorrow, 
Fiirst]: Μαμφίμ: [Alex. Μαμφειμ:} Afophim), a 
Benjamite, and one of the fourteen descendants of 
Rachel who belonged to the original colony of the 
sons of Jacob in Egypt (Gen. xlvi. 31). In Num. 
xxvi..389 the name is written Shupham, and the 


d The plural form of a noun (DSN TN) 
which is apparently of Persian origin, Yendered 
camel” by the A. V., occurs in Esth. viii. 10, 14, 
and seems to denote some fine breed of mules. See 
Bochart (Hieroz. i. 219). {On Gen. xxxvi. 24, see ad- 
dition to ANaH, Amer. ed.J 
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family sprung from him are called Shuphamites. 
In 1 Chr. vii. 12, 15, it is Shuppim (the same as 
xxvi. 16), and viii. 5, Shephuphan. Hence it is 
probable that Muppim is a corruption of the text, 
and that Shupham is the true form. {Brcuer. | 
According to 1 Chr. vii. 12, he and his brother 
Huppim were the sons of Ir, or Iri (ver. 7), the 
son of Bela, the son of Benjamin, and their sister 
Maachah appears to have married into the tribe of 
Manasseh (76. 15, 16). But ver. 15 seems to be 
in a most corrupt state. 1 Chr. viii. 3, 5, assigns 
in like manner Shephuphan to the family of Bela, 
as do the LXX. in Gen. xlvi. 31. As it seems to 
be impossible that Benjamin could have had a 
great-grandson at the time of Jacob’s going down 
into Egypt (comp. Gen. 1. 23), and as Machir the 
husband of Maachah was Manasseh’s son, perhaps 
the explanation of the matter may be that Shu- 
pham was Benjamin’s son, as he is represented 
Num. xxvi. 39, but that his family were afterwards 
reckoned with that of which Ir the son of Bela was 
chief (comp. 1 Chr. xxv. 9-31, xxvi. 8, 9, 11). 


MURDER. The principle on which the act 
of taking the life of a human being was regarded 
by the Almighty as a capital offense is stated on 
its highest ground, as an outrage, Philo calls it 
sacrilege, on the likeness of God in man, to be 
punished even when caused by an animal (Gen. ix. 
5, 6, with Bertheau’s note; see also John viii. 44: 
1 John iii. 12, 15; Philo, De Spec. Leg. iii. 15, 
vol. ii. p. 313). Its secondary or social ground ap- 
pears to be implied in the direction to replenish the 
earth which immediately follows (Gen. ix. 7). The 
exeniption of Cain from capital punishment may 
thus be regarded by anticipation as founded on the 
social ground either of expediency or of example 
(Gen. iv. 12, 15). The postdiluyian command, 
enlarged and infringed by the practice of blood- 
revenge, which it seems to some extent to sanction, 
was limited by the Law of Moses, which, while it 
protected the accidental homicide, defined with 
additional strictness the crime of murder. It pro- 
hibited compensation or reprieve of the murderer, 
or his protection if he took refuge in the refuge- 
city, or even at the altar of Jehovah, a principle 
which finds an eminent illustration in the case of 
Joab (ix. xxi. 12, 11: Levy. xxiv. 17, 21; Num. 
xxxv. 16, 1S, 21, 31: Deut. xix. 11, 16; 2 Sem. 
XVii; 25, xx. 10; Ἢ ἰἰς, ἢ, ὦ, ἰδ 31 Philo, ac... 
Michaelis, On Laws of Moses, § 132). Bloodshed 
even in warfare was held to involve pollution (Num. 
xxxv. 33, 34; Deut, ΧΣΙ- 1 ele Chr. xxvill. 3). 
Philo says that the attempt to murder deserves 
punishment equally with actual perpetration; and 
the Mishna, that a mortal blow intended for 
another is punishable with death; bunt no express 
legislation on this subject is found in the Law 
(Philo, 2. c.; Mishn. Sanh. ix. 2). 

No special mention is made in the Law (a) of 
child-murder, (0) of parricide, nor (6) of taking 
life by poison, but its animus is sufficiently obvious 
in all these cases (Iex. xxi. 15, 17; 1 Tim. i. 9; 
Matt. xv. 4), and the 8d may perhaps be specially 
intended under the prohibition of witchcraft (Ix. 


a (Verb.) 1. Me, * to crush,” “to kill,” whence 
part. FIs; ὁ φονευτής ; interfector, reus homicidit, 


Ges. p. 1807. 2. a, Kill 5°? ἀποκτείνω, φονεύω ; 
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xxii. 18; Joseph. Ant. iv. 8, ὃ 34; Philo, De Spec. 
Leg. iii. Wyo i. p. 315). 

!t is not. certain whether a master who killed his 
slave was punished with death (Ix. xxi. 20; Knobel, 
ad loc.). In Egypt the murder of a slave was 
punishable with death as an example ἃ fortior? in 
the case of a freeman; and parricide was punished 
with burning; but child-murder, though treated 
as an odious crime, was not punished with death 
(Diod. Sic. i. 77). The Greeks also, or at least 
the Athenians, protected the life of the slave (Dict. 
of Antiq. art. Servus, p. 1036; Miiller, Dovtans, 
ili. 3, ὃ 4; Wilkinson, Anc. Lg. ii. 208, 209). 

No punishment is mentioned for suicide at- 
tempted, nor does any special restriction appear 
to have attached to the property of the suicide 
(2 Sam. xvii. 23). 

Striking a pregnant woman so as to cause her 
death was punishable with death (Ex. xxi. 23; 
Joseph. Ant. iv. 8, § 33). 

If an animal known to be vicious caused the 
death of any one, not only was the animal de- 
stroyed, but the owner also, if he had taken no 
steps to restrain it, was held guilty of murder (Ex. 
xxi. 29, 31; Michaelis, § 274, vol. iv. pp. 234, 235). 

The duty of executing punishment on the mur- 
derer is in the Law expressly laid on the “ revenger 
of blood;’’ but the question of guilt was to be 
previously decided by the Levitical tribunal. A 
strong bar against the license of private revenge 
was placed by the provision which required the 
concurrence of at least two witnesses in any capital 
question (Num. xxxv. 19-30; Deut. xvii. 6-12, 
xix. 12, 17). In regal times the duty of execution 
of justice on a murderer seems to have been as- 
sumed to some extent by the sovereign, as well as 
the privilege of pardon (2 Sam. xiii. 39, xiv. 7, 11; 
1 K. ἢ. 34). During this period also the practice 
of assassination became frequent, especially in the 
kingdom of Israel. Among modes of effecting this 
olhject may be mentioned the murder of Benhadad 
of Damascus by Hazael by means of a wet cloth 
(1 K. xv. 27, xvi. 9; 2 K. viii. 15; Thenius, ad 
loc.; Jahn, Ziist. i. 137; 2 K. x. Τὶ στἱ ΤΠ τ 
20, xiv. 5, xv. 14, 25, 30). 

It was lawful to kill a burglar taken at night in 
the act, but unlawful to do so after sunrise (Ex. 
χχὶϊ. 9, 3). 

The Woran forhids child-murder, and allows 
blood-revenge, but permits money-compensation for 
bloodshed (ii. 21, iv. 72. xvii. 230, ed. Sale). 
{BLoop, REVENGER OF; MANSLAYER. | 
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* MURRAIN. ([PLAGuEs, THE TEN, 5.] 


MU’SHI QW [withdrawing, forsaking]: 
‘Ouovat, Ex. vi. 19; ὁ Μουσί, 1 Chr. vi. 19, xxiti. 
21, xxiv. 26, 830; Μουσί, Num. iii. 20; 1 Chr. vi. 
47, xxiii. 23; [Vat. Ομουσει, ο Μουσει, Μουσει, 
etc.;] Alex. Ouovae:, Ex. vi. 19; Ομουσι, Num. 
iii. 20; 1 Chr. vi. 47; 0 Μουσι, 1 Chr. 41. ‘19, 
xxiv. 30; Μουσι, 1 Chr. xxiii. 21, xxiv. 26: Jfust). 
The son of Merari the son of Kohath. 


* MU’SHITES ΟἿΣ: Μουσί, Vat. Mov- 


interficio, occido ; whence 77] (subs.), “ murder ; " 


σφαγή ; occisio, Ges. p. 389. 8. bre. from ip ote? 
kill,” Ges. p. 1212. ὧν 
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σει, Alex. Ouovor: Ausite, Musi), Num. iii. 33, 
sxvi. 58. Descendants of Musin. A. 


MUSIC. Of music as a science among the 
Hebrews we have no certain knowledge, and the 
traces of it are so slight as to afford no ground for 
reasonable conjecture. But with regard to its 
practice there is less uncertainty. The inventor 
of musical instruments, like the first poet and the 
first. furger of metals, was a Cainite. According 
to the narrative of Gen. iv., Jubal the son of 
Lamech was “the father of all such as handle the 
harp and organ,” that is of all players upon 
stringed and wind instruments.¢ [ὁ has been 
conjectured that Jubal's discovery may have been 
perpetuated by the pillars of the Setlfites men- 
tioned by Josephus (At. i. 2), and that in this 
way it was preserved till after the Flood; but such 
conjectures are worse than an honest confession 
of ignorance. ‘The first mention of music in the 
times after the Deluge is in the narrative of Laban’s 
interview with Jacob, when he reproached his son- 
in-law with having stolen away unawares, without 
allowing him to cheer his departure “ with songs, 
with tabret, and with harp” (Gen. xxxi. 27). So 
that, in whatever way it was preserved, the prac- 


tice of music existed in the upland country of | 


Syria, and of the three possible kinds of musical 
instruments, two were known and employed to 
accompany the song. The three kinds are alluded 
to in Job xxi. 12. On the banks of the Red Sea 
sang Moses and the children of Israel their tri- 
uwmphal song of deliverance from the hosts of Egypt; 
and Miriam, in celebration of the same event, 
exercised one of her functions as a prophetess by 
leading a procession of the women of the camp, 
chanting in chorus the burden to the song of 
Moses, “Sing ye to Jehovah, for He hath tri- 
umphed gloriously; the horse and his rider hath 
He thrown into the sea.” ‘Their song was accom- 
panied by timbrels and dances, or, as some take 
the latter word, by a musical instrument of which 
the shape is unknown but which is supposed to 
have resembled the modern tamborine (DANCE, 
vol. i. p. 536 6), and, like it, to have been used as 
an accompaniment to dancing. The expression in 
the A. V. of Ex. xv. 21, “and Miriam answered 
them,’’ seems to indicate that the song was alter- 
nate, Miriam leading off with the solo while the 
women responded in full chorus. But it is prob- 
able that the Hebrew word. like the corresponding 
Arabic, has merely the sense of singing, which is 
retained in the A. V. of Ix. xxxii. 18; Num. xxi. 
ΠΡ ani xxix. 5; Ps. exlvii. 7; Hos. ii. 15. 
The same word is used for the shouting of soldiers 
in battle (Jer. ἢ. 14), and the ery of wild beasts 
(Is. xiii. 22), and in neither of these cases can the 
notion of response he appropriate. All that can 
be inferred is that Miriam led off the song, and 
this is confirmed by the rendering of the Vulg. 
precinebat. The triumphal hymn of Moses had 
unquestionably a religious character about it, but 
the employment of musie in religious service, 
though idolatrous, is more distinctly marked in 


@ From the oceurrence of the name Mahalaleel, 
third in descent from Seth, which signifies τ giving 
praise to Goud,” Schneider concludes that vocal music 
in religious serviees must have been still earlier in use 
nmong the Sethites (Dibl.-gesch. Darstellung der Hebr. 
Musik, p. xi.). 

5 With this may be compared the musical service 
*hich accompanied the dedication of the goldcn image 
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the festivities which attended the erection of the 
golden calf.” The wild cries and shouts which 
reached the ears of Moses and Joshua as they came 
down from the mount, sounded to the latter as the 
din of battle, the voices of victor and vanquished 
blending in one harsh chorus. But the quicker 
sense of Moses discerned the rough music with 
which the people worshipped the visible representa- 
tion of the God that brought them out of Egypt. 
Nothing could show more clearly than Joshua’s 
mistake the rude character of the Hebrew music 
at this period (Ix. xxxii. 17, 18), as untrained and 
wild as the notes of their Syrian forefathers.¢ 
The silver trumpets made by the metal workers 
of the Tabernacle, which were used to direct the 
movements of the camp, point to music of a very 
simple kind (Num. x. 1-10), and the long blast 
of the jubilee horns, with which the priests brought 
down the walls of Jericho, had probably nothing 
very musical about it (Josh. vi.), any more than 
the rough concert with which the ears of the 
sleeping Midianites were saluted by Gideon’s three 
hundred warriors (Judg. vii.). The song of Debo- 
rah aud Barak is east in a distinctly metrical form, 
and was probably intended to be sung with a musi- 
eal accompaniment as one of the people’ 5. songs, 
like that with which Jephthah’s daughter and her 
companions inet her father on his victorious return 
(Judg. xi.). 

The simpler impromptu with which the women 
from the cities of Israel greeted David after the 
slaughter of the Philistine, was apparently struck 
off on the spur of the moment, under the influence 
of the wild joy with which they welcomed their 
national champion, “the darling of the songs of 
Israel.’ The accompaniment of timbrels and in- 
struments of music must have been equally simple, 
and such that all could take part in it (1 Sam. 
xviii. 6, 7). Up to this time we meet with noth- 
ing like a systematic cultivation of music among 
the Ilebrews, but the establishment of the schools 
of the prophets appears to have supplied this want. 
Whatever the students of these schools may have 
been taught, music was an essential part of their 
practice. At Bethel (1 Sam. x. 5) was a school 
of this kind, as well as at Naioth in Ramah 
(1 Sam. xix. 19, 20), at Jericho (2 K. ii. 5, 7, 
15), Gilgal (2 Kk. iv. 38), and perhaps at Jeru- 
salem (2 K. xxii. 14). Professional musicians soon 
became attached to the court, and though Saul, a 
hardy warrior, had only at intervals recourse to 
the soothing influence of David's harp, yet David 
seems to have gathered round him “singing men 
and singing women,’’ who could celebrate his vic- 
tories and lend a charm to his hours of peace (2 
Sam. xix. 35). Solomon did the same (Kcel. ii. 
8), adding to the luxury of his court by his patron- 
age of art, and obtaining a reputation himself as 
no mean coniposer (I Κα. iv. 32). 

Lut the Temple was the great school of music, 
and it was consecrated to its highest service in the 
worship of Jehovah. Before, however, the elaborate 
arrangements had been made by David for the 


in the plains of Dura (Dan. iii.), the commeneement 
of which was to be the signal for the multitude to 
prostrate themsclves in worship. 

© Compare Lam. ii. 7, where the warery of the 
encmy in the Temple is likened to the noise of the 
multitude on a solemn feast-day: “ ‘Phey have made 
a noise in the house of Jehovah as in the day ot a 


solemn feast.’? 
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vemple choir, there must have been a considerable 
body of musicians throughout the country (2 Sam. 
vi. 5), and in the proeession which aecompanied the 
ark from the house of Obededom, the Levites, with 
Chenaniah at their head, who had acquired skill 
from previous training, played on psalteries, harps, 
and cymbals, to the words of the psalm of thanks- 
giving which David had eomposed for the occasion 
(1 Chr. xy., xyi.). It is not improbable that the 
Levites all along had praeticed musie and that 
some musieal service was part of the worship of 
the Tabernacle; for unless this supposition be made, 
it is ineoneeivable that a body of trained singers 
and musieians should be found ready for an ocea- 
sion like that on which they make their first ap- 
pearanee. The position which the tribe of Levi 
oceupied among the other tribes naturally favored 
the cultivation of an art which is essentially char- 
acteristie of a leisure:y and peaeeful life. They 
were free from the hardships attending the struggle 
for conquest and afterwards for existence, which 
the Hebrews maintained with the nations of Ca- 
naan and the surrounding countries, and their sub- 
sistenee was provided for by a national tax. Con- 
sequently they had ample leisure for the various 
eeclesiastieal duties devolving upon them, and 
among others for the service of song, for whieh 
some of their families appear to have possessed a 
remarkable genius. The three great divisions of 
the tribe had each a representative family in the 
choir: Heman and his sons represented the Ko- 
hathites, Asaph the Gershonites, and Ethan (or 
Jeduthun) the Merarites (1 Chr. xv. 17, xxiii. 6, 
xxv. 1-6). Of the 38,000 who eomposed the tribe 
in the reign of David, 4,000 are said to have been 
appointed to praise Jehovah with the instruments 
whieb David made (1 Chr. xxiii. 5) and for which 
he taught them a speeial chant. This chant for 
ages afterwards was known by his name, and was 
sung by the Levites before the army of Jehosha- 
phat, and on laying the foundation of the second 
Temple (comp. 1 Chr. xvi. 34, 41; 2 Chr. vii. 6, 
xx. 21; Ezr. iii. 10, 11); and again by the Mac- 
eabean army after their great vietory over Gorgias 
(1 Maee. iv. 24). Over this great body of musi- 
eians presided the sons of Asaph, Heman, and 
Jeduthun, twenty-four in number, as heads of the 
twenty-four courses of twelve into which the skilled 
minstrels were divided. These skilled or cunning 


(23) 1 Chr..xxv. 6, 7) men were 288 in num- 
ber, und under them appear to have been the scholars 


πα 1 Chr. xxv. 8), whom, perhaps, they 
trained, and who made up the full number of 
4,000. Supposing 4,000 to be merely a round 
number, each eourse would consist of a full band 
of 166 musicians presided over by a body of twelve 
skilled players, with one of the sons of Asaph, 116- 
man, or Jeduthun as conductor. Asaph himself 
appears to have played on the eymbals (1 Chr. xvi. 
5), and this was the ease with the other leaders 
(1 Chr. xv. 19), perhaps to mark the time more 
distinctly, while the rest of the band played on 
psalteries and harps. The singers were distinct 
from both, as is evident in Vs. Ixvili. 25, * the 
singers weut before, the players on instruments 
followed after, in the midst of the damsels playing 
with timbrels;’’ unless the srgers in this ease 
were the eymbal-players, like Tleman, Asaph, and 
Ethan, who, in 1 Chr. xv. 19, are called “ singers,” 
and perhaps while giving the time with their cym- 
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bals led the ehoir with their voices. The “ playert 


on instruments”? (Ώ 222, ndgénim), as the word 


denotes, were the performers upon stringed instru- 
ments, like the psaltery and harp, who have been 
alluded to. The * players on instruments” 
(ON ΤΠ, chélélim), in Ps. Ixxxvii. 7, were ditfer- 
ent trom these last, and were properly pipers or 
performers on perforated wind-instruments (see 1 
IK. i. 40). « The damsels playing with timbrels ἢ" 
(eomp. 1 Chr. xiii. 8) seem to indicate that women 
took part in the temple ehoir, and among the 
family of Heman are specially mentioned three 
daughters, who, with his fourteen sons, were all 
‘sunder the hands of their father for song in the 
house of Jehovah’? (1 Chr. xxv. 5,6). Besides, 
with those of the Captivity who returned with 
Zerubbabel were ‘200 singing men and singing 
women” (Ezr. ii. 65). Bartenora adds that chil- 
dren also were ineluded. 

The trumpets, whieh are mentioned among the 
instruments played before the ark (1 Chr. xiii. 8), 
appear to have been reserved for the priests alone 
(1 Chr. xv. 24, xvi. 6). As they were also used in 
royal proelamations (2 K. xi. 14), they were prob- 
ably intended to set forth by way of symbol the 
royalty of Jehovah, the theoeratie king of his 
people, as well as to sound the alarm against his 
enemies (2 Chr. xiii. 12). A hundred and twenty 
priests blew the trumpets in harmony with the 
choir of Levites at the dedication of Solomon’s 
Temple (2 Chr. y. 12, 13, vii. 6), as in the restora- 
tion of the worship under Hezekiah, in the deserip- 
tion of which we find an indieation of one of the 
uses of the temple music. “ And Hezekiah eom- 
manded to offer the burnt-offering upon the altar. 
And when the bnrnt-offering began, the song of 
Jehovah began also, with the trumpets and with 
the instruments of David king of Israel. And all 
the congregation worshipped, and the singers sang, 
and the trumpeters sounded; all until the burnt- 
offering was finished " (2 Chr. xxix. 27, 28). The 
altar was the table of Jehovah (Mal. i. 7), and the 
sacrifices were his feasts (Ix. xxili. 18), so the 
solenin music of the Levites corresponded to the 
melody by which the banquets of earthly monarchs 
were accompanied. The Temple was his palace, 
and as the Levite sentries watched the gates by 
night they chanted the songs of Zion; one of these 
it has been conjectured with probability is Ps. 
CXXXIV. 

The relative numbers of the instruments in the 
temple band have been determined in the traditions 
of Jewish writers. Of psalteries there were to be 
not less than two nor more than six; of flutes not 
less than two nor more than twelve; of trumpets 
not less than two but as many as were wished; of 
harps or citherns not less than nine but as many as 
were wished; while of eymbals there was only one 
pair (Forkel, Allg. Geseh. der Musik, e. iii. § 28). 
‘The enormous number of instruments and dresses 
for the Levites provided during the magnificent 
reign of Solomon would seem, if Josephus be cor- 
reet (Ant. viii. 3, § 8), to have been intended for all 
time. A thousand dresses for the high-priest, linen 
garments and girdles of purple for the priests 
10,000; trumpets 200,000; psalteries and harps of 
electrum 40,000; all these were stored up in the 
temple treasury. The costume of the Levite sing- 
ers at the dedication of the Temple was of fine 
linen (2 Chr. νυ. 12). 
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In the private as well as in the religious life of the 
Hebrews music held a prominent place. The kings 
had their court musicians (1cel. ii..8) who bewailed 
their death (2 Chr. xxxv. 25), and in the luxurious 
times of the later monarchy the effeminate gallants 
of Israel, reeking with pertumes and stretched upon 
their couches of ivory, were wont at their banquets 
to accompany the song with the tinkling of the 
psaltery or guitar (Am. vi. 4-6), and aniused them- 
selves with devising musical instruments while their 
nation was perishing, as Nero fiddled when Rome 
was in flames. Isaial denounces a woe against 
those who gat till the morning twilight over their 
wine, to the sound of “the harp and the viol, the 
tabret und pipe” (Is. v. ΤΙ, 12). But while mnsie 
was thus made to minister to debauchery and ex- 
cess, it was the legitimate expression of mirth and 
gladness, and the indication of peace and pros- 
perity. It was only when a curse was upon thie 
land that the prophet could say, “the mirth of 
tabrets ceaseth, the noise of them that rejoice end- 
eth, the joy of the harp ceaseth, they shall not 
drink wine with a song’ (Is. xxiv. 8,9). In the 
sadness of captivity the harps hung upon the wil- 
lows of Babylon, and the voices of the singers re- 
fused to sing the songs of Jehovah at their foreign 
captors’ bidding (Ps. exxxvii.). The bridal proces- 
sions as they passed through the streets were ac- 
coinpanied with music and song (Jer. vil. 34), and 
these ceased only when the land was desolate (Kz. 
xxvi. 19). The high value attached to music at 
banquets is indicated in the description given in 
Ecclus. xxxii. of the duties of the master of a feast. 
‘Pour not out words where there is a musician, 
and show not forth wisdom out of time. A con- 
eert of music in a banquet of wine is asa signet 
of carbuncle set in gold. Asa signet of an em- 
erald set in a work of gold, so is the melody of 
musie with pleasant wine.’”? And again, the mem- 
ory of the good king Josiah was “as niusic at a 
banquet of wine’? (Ecclns. xlix. 1). The music 
of the banquets was accompanied with songs and 
dancing (Luke xv. 25).¢ The triumphal proces- 
sions which celebrated a victory were enlivened by 
minstrels and singers (Ex. xv. 1, 20; Jude. v. 1, 
ἘΠ ΠῚ XVili. ὃ, xxi. 11; 2 Chr. xx. 28; 
Jud. xv. 12, 13), and on extraordinary occasions 
they even accompanied armies to battle. Thus the 
Levites sang the chant of David before the army of 
Jehoshaphat as he went forth against the hosts of 
Ammon, and Moab, and Mt. Seir (2 Chr. xx. 19, 
21); and the victory of Abijah over Jeroboani is 
attributed to the encouragement given to Judah 
by the priests sounding their trumpets before the 
ark (2 Chr. xiii. 12, 14). 1t is clear from the nar- 
rative of Elisha and the minstrel who by his play- 
ing calmed the prophet’s spirit till the hand of Je- 
hovah was upon him, that among the camp follow- 
ers of Jehoshaphat's army on that occasion there 
were to be reckoned musicians who were probably 


a At the royal banqnets of Babylon were sung 
hynins of praise in honor of the gods (Dan. v. 4, 23), 
and perhaps on some such occasion as the feast of Bel- 
shazzar the Hebrew captives might have been brought 
in to sing the songs of their nutive tand (Ps. exxxvii.). 

b The use of mnsic in the religions services of the 
Therapentése is described by Philo (De Vita contempl. 
p. 901, ed. Frankof.). At a certain period in the service 
one of the worshippers rose and sang a song of praise 
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Levites (2 IX. ill. 15). Besides songs of triumph 
there were also religious songs (Is. xxx. 29; Am. 
vy. 23; Jam. v. 13), “songs of the temple” (Am. 
viii. 3), and songs which were sung in idolatrous 
worship (1éx. xxxii. 18).” Love songs are alluded 
to in Ps. xlv. title, and Is. v. 1. There were also 
the doleful songs of the funeral procession, and the 
wailing chant of the mourners who went about the 
streets, the professional “ keening’’ of those who 
were skillful in lamentation (2 Chr. xxxv. 25; 1100}. 
xii. 5; Jer. ix. 17-20; Am. v. 16). Lightfoot 
(Hor. Heb. on Matt. ix. 23) quotes from the Tal- 
mudists (Chetubh. cap. 4, hal. 6), to the effect that 
every Israelite on the death of his wife “ will afford 
her not less than two pipers and one woman to 
make lamentation.’? The grape gatherers sang as 
they gathered in the vintage, and the wine-presses 
were trodden with the shout of a song (15. xvi. 10; 
Jer. xlviii. 33); the women sang as they toiled at 
the mill, and on every occasion the land of the He- 
brews during their national prosperity was a land 
of music and melody. ‘There is one class of musi- 
elans to which allusion is easually made (Ecelus. 
ix. 4), and who were probably foreigners, the har- 
lots who frequented the streets of great cities, and 
attracted notice by singing and playing the guitar 
(is. xxitl. 16,16). 


There are two aspects in which music appears, 
and about which little satisfactory can be said: the 
mysterious influence which it had in driving out 
the evil spirit from Saul, and its intimate connec- 
tion with prophecy and prophetical inspiration. 
Miriam “ the prophetess ” exercised her prophet- 
ical functions as the leader of the chorus of women 
who sang the song of triumph over the Egyptians 
(Ix. xv. 20). The company of prophets whom 
Saul met coming down from the hill of God had 
a psaltery, a tabret, a pipe, and a harp before them, 
and smitten with the same enthusiasm he ὁ" proph- 
esied among them’’ (1 Sam.x. 5, 10). The priests 
of Baal, challenged by Elijah at Carmel, cried aloud, 
and cnt themselves with knives, and prophesied till 
sunset (1 KX. xviii, 29). The sons of Asaph, 116- 
man, and Jeduthun, set apart by David for the 
temple ehoir, were to “ prophesy with harps, with 
psalteries, and with cymbals” (1 Chr. xxv. 1); 
Jeduthun “prophesied with the harp’? (1 Chr. 
xxv. 3), and in 2 Chr. xxxv. 15 is ealled “the 
king’s seer,’? a term which is applied to Heman 
(1 Chr. xxv. 5) and Asaph (2 Chr. xxix. 30) as 
iusicians, as well as to Gad the prophet (2 Sam. 
xxiv. 11; 1 Chr. xxix. 29). The spirit of Jehovah 
came upon Jahaziel, a Levite of the sons of Asaph, 
in the reign of Jehoshaphat, and he foretold the 
success of tlie royal army (2 Chr. xx. 14). From 
all these instances it is evident that the same He- 


brew root (N23) is used to denote the inspiration 
under which the prophets spoke and the minstrels 
sang: Geseiius assigns the latter as a secondary 


order, the congregation remaining quiet till the con- 
cluding prayer, in which all joined. After a simple 
mel, the whole congregation arose and formed two 
choirs, one of men and one of women, with the nrost 
skillful singer of each for leader; and in this way 
sang hymns te God, sometimes with the full chorns, 
and sometimes with each ehoir alternately. In con- 
clusion, both men and women joined in a single choir, 
'in imitation of that on the shores of the Red Sea, 


to God, either of his own composition, or one from the | which was led by Moses and Mirian.. 


vider poets. He was followed by others in a regular 
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meaning. In the ease of Elisha, the minstrel aud 
the prophet are distinct personages, but it is not 
till the minstrel has played that the hand of Jeho- 
vah comes upon the prophet (2 K. iii. 15). This 
inflnence of music has been explained as follows by 
a learned divine of the Platonist school: “ These 
divine enthusiasts were commonly wont to compose 
their songs and hymns at the sonnding of some 
one musical instrument or other, as we find it 
often suggested in the Psalms. So Plutarch... 
describes the dictate of the oracle antiently .... 
‘how that it was uttered in verse, in pomp of 
words, similitudes, and metaphors, at the sound of 
a pipe.’ Thus we have Asaph, Heman, and Jedu- 
thun set forth in this prophetical preparation, 1 
Chr. xxv. 1... . Thus R. Sal. expounds the place 

εν ‘when they played upon their musical in- 
strnments they prophesied after the manner of 
Elisha’... . And this sense of this place, I think, 
is mnch more genuine than that which a late an- 
thor of our own would fasten upon it, namely, that 
this prophesying was nothing but the singing of 
psalms. or it is manifest that these prophets 
were not mere singers but composers, and snch as 
were truly called prophets or enthusiasts’? (Smith, 
Select Discourses, vi. c. 7, pp. 238, 239, ed. 1660). 
All that can be safely concluded is that in their 
external manifestations the effect of music in ex- 
citing the emotions of the sensitive Hebrews, the 
frenzy of Saul’s madness (1 Sam. xviii. 19), and 
the religious enthusiasm of the prophets, whether 
of Baal or Jehovah, were so nearly alike as to be 
described by the same word. ‘The case of Saul is 
more difficult still. We cannot be admitted to the 
secret of his dark malady. Two turning points in 
his history are the two interviews with Samuel, the 
first and the last, if we except that dread encounter 
which the despairing monarch challenged before the 
fatal day of Gilboa. On the first of these, Samuel 
foretold his meeting with the company of prophets 
with their minstrelsy, the external means by which 
the Spirit of Jehovah should come upon him, and 
he should be changed into another man (1 Sam. x. 
5). The last occasion of their meeting was the 
disobedience of Saul in sparing the Amalekites, for 
which he was rejected from being king (1 Sam. xv. 
26). Immediately after this we are told the Spirit 
of Jehovah departed from Saul, and an “ evil spirit 


from Jehovah troubled him’? (1 Sam. xvi. 14); | 


and his attendants, who had perhaps witnessed the 
strange transformation wrought upon him by the 
music of the prophets, suggested that the same 
means should be employed for his restoration. 
‘Let our Jord now command thy servants before 
thee, to seek out a man, a cunning player on an 
harp: and it shall come to pass, when the evil spirit 
from God is upon thee, that he shall play with his 
hand, and thou shalt be well... .. And it came to 
pass when the spirit from God was upon Saul, that 
David took an harp and played with his hand. So 
Saul was refreshed, and was well, and the evil spirit 
departed from him ”’ (1 Sam. xvi. 16, 23). But on 
two occasions, when anger and jealousy supervened, 
the remedy which had soothed the frenzy of insanity 
had lost its charm (1 Sam. xviii. 10, 11; xix. 9,10). 
It seems therefore that the passage of Seneca, which 
has often been quoted in explanation of this phie- 
nomenon, ‘‘ Pythagoras perturbationes lyra compo- 
nebat”’ (De Jia, iii. 9), is scarcely applicable, and 
we must be content to leave the narrative as it 
stands. Wr Ae we 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. In addi- 


tion to the instruments of music which have been 
represented in our version by some modern word, 
and are treated under their respective titles, there 
are other terms which are vaguely or generally 
rendered. These are — 


1. JIT, dachdvan, Chald., rendered ἐς instru- 
ments of musick” in Dan. vi. 18. The margin 
gives ‘sor table, perhaps lit. concubines.’ The 
last-mentioned rendering is that approved by Gese- 
nius, and seems most probable. ‘The translation, 
“instruments of musick,’’ seems to have originated 
with the Jewish commentators, R. “Nathan, R. 
Levi, and Aben Ezra, among others, who represent 
the word by the Hebrew reginoth, that is, stringed 
instruments which were played by being struck 
with the hand or the plectrum. 


2. DD", minnim, rendered with great proba- 
bility ‘‘stringed-instruments "ἢ in Ps. cl. 4. It 
appears to ke a general term, but beyond this 
nothing is known of it; and the word is chiefly 
interesting from its occurrence in a difficult pas- 
sage in Ps. xlv. 8, which stands in the A. V. “out 


of the ivory palaces whereby (13D, minni) they 
have made thee glad,” a rendering which is neither 
intelligible nor supported by the Hebrew idiom. 
Gesenius and most of the moderns follow Sebastian 
Schmid in translating, “out of the ivory palaces 
the stringed-instruments make thee glad.” 


3. VHD, 'dsdr, “an instrnment ef ten strings.” 
T ? :] ae 


Ps. xcii. ὃ. The full phrase is TWY ὮΞΙ nebel 
’dsdr, “a ten-stringed psaltery,’’ as in Ps. xxxiii. 
2, exliv. 9; and the true rendering of the first- 
mentioned passage would be “upon an instrument 
of ten strings, even upon the psaltery.”’ [PsA.- 
TERY. | 

4. ΣΤ, shiddah, is found only in one very 
obscure passage, Eccl. ii. 8, “61 gat me men-singers 
and women-singers, and the delights of the sons of 
nen, musical instruments, and that of all sorts” 
(SVT ΓΙῸΣ, shidddh veshiddéth). The words 
thus rendered have received a great variety of 
meanings. They are translated “drinking-vessels’’ 
by Aquila and the Vulgate; “6 cup-bearers ’’ by the 
LXX., Peshito-Syriac, Jerome, and the Arabic ver- 
sion ; “baths’* by the Chaldee; and (ὁ musical 
instruments’? by Day. Kimchi, followed by Luther 
and the A. V., as well as by many commentators. 
By others they are supposed to refer to the women 
ot the royal harem. Bunt the most probable inter- 
pretation to be put upon them is that suggested 


by the usage of the Talmud, where IT ΝΣ, shidah, 
denotes a “palanquin’’ or ‘litter’’ for women. 
The whole question is discussed in Gesenius’ 
Thesaurus, Ὁ. 1065. 


5. my ow), shélishim, rendered * instruments 
of musick”’ in the A. V. of 1 Sam. xviit. 6, and 
in the margin “three-stringed instruments,”’ from 
the root shalésh, “three.” Roediger (Gesen. Thes. 
p- 1429) translates “triangles,” which are said to 
have becn invented in Syria, from the same root. 
We have no means of deciding which is the more 
correct. ‘The LXX. and Syriac give “ cymbals,”’ 
and the Vulgate ‘“sistra;’’ while others render it 
‘noble songs’? (comp. Prov. xxii. 20). 


W. A. VR 


MUSTARD 


MUSTARD (σίναπι: sinapis) occurs in Matt. 
sili. 31; Mark iv. 31; Luke xiii. 19, in which pas- 
sages the kingdom of heaven is compared to a 
grain of mustard-seed which a man took and 


sowed in his garden; and in Matt. xvii. 20, Luke | 


xvii. 6, where our Lord says to his Apostles, “ if 
ye had faith as a grain of mustard-seed, ye might 
say to this mountain, remove hence to yonder 
place.’ 

The subject of the mustard-tree of Scripture has 
uf late years been a matter of considerable contro- 
versy, the common mustard-plant being supposed 
unable to fulfill the demands of the Biblical allu- 
sion. In a paper by the late Dr. Royle, read 
before the Royal Asiatic Society, and published in 
No. xv. of their Journal (1844), entitled, “On the 
Identification of the Mustard-tree of Scripture,” 
the author concludes that the Safradora persier is 
‘ the tree in question. !le supposes the Salvadora 
persica to be the same as the tree called Ahardal 
(the Arabic for mustard), seeds of which are em- 
ployed throughout Syria as a substitute for mus- 
tard, of which they have the taste and _ properties. 
This tree, according to the statement of Mr. 
Ameuny, a Syrian, quoted by Dr. Royle, is found 
all along the banks of the Jordan, near the lake 
of Tiberias, and near Damascus, and is said to be 
generally recognized in Syria as the mustard-tree 
of Scripture. [It appears that Captains Irby and 
Mangles, who had observed this tree near the 
Dead Sea, were struck with the idea that it was 
the mustard-tree of the parable. As these travel- 
lers were adyancing towards Kerek from the south- 
ern extremity of the Dead Sea, after leaving its 
borders they entered a wooded country with high 
rushes and marshes. ἐς Occasionally,’’ they say, 
‘we met with speciinens of trees, etc., such as 
none of our party had seen before... . Amongst 
the trees which we knew, were various species of 
Acacia, and in some instances we met with the 
dwarf Mimosa.... There was one curious tree 
which we observed in great numbers, and which 
bore a fruit in bunches, resembling in appearance 
the currant, with the color of the plum; it has a 
pleasant, though strong aromatic taste, resembling 
mustard, and if taken in any quantity, produces a 
similar irritability in the nose and eyes. The 
leaves of this tree have the same pungent flavor as | 
the fruit, though not so strong. We think it 
probable that this 1s the tree our Saviour alluded 
to in the parable of the mustard-seed, and not the | 
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translation; its seeds are used for the same pur- 
poses as mustard; and in a country where trces 
are not plentiful, that is, the shores of the luke of 
Tiberias, this tree is said to abound, that is in the 
very locality where the parable was spoken” 
(Treatise on the AMustard-tree, ete., p. 24). 
Notwithstanding al] that has been adduced by 
Dr. Royle in support of his argument, we confess 
ourselves unable to believe that the subject of the 


mustard-tree of Scripture is thus finally settled. 
But, before the claims of the Salradora persica 
are discussed, it will be well to consider whether 
sone mustard-plant (Sinapts) may uot after all 
be the mustard-tree of the parable: at any rate 
this opinion has been held by many writers, who 
appear never to have entertained any doubt upon 
the subject. Hiller, Celsius, Rosenmiiller, who all 
studied the botany of the Bible, and older writers, 
such as Erasmus, Zegerus, Grotius, are content to 
believe that some conimon mustard-plant is the 


Salvadora Persica. 


plant of the parable; and more recently Mr. Lam- 


mnustard-plant which is to be found in the north”? bert in his ἐς Note on the Mustard-plant of Serip- 


(Trav. May 8). Dr. Royle thus sums up his 
arguments in fayor of the Sulvadura persica repre- 
senting the mustard-tree of Scripture: «* The 8S, 
persicw appears better calculated than any other 
tree that has yet been adduced to answer to every 
thing that is required, especially if we take into 
account its name and the opinions held respecting 
it in Syria. We have in it a small seed, which 
sown in cultivated ground grows up and abounds 
in foliage. This being pungent, may like the 
sceds have been used as a condiment, as mustard- 
aud-cress is with us. The nature of the plant is 
to become arborcous, and thus it will form a large 
shrub or a tree, twenty-five fect high, under ‘hich 
a horseinan may stand when the soil and climate 
are favorable; it produeccs numerous branches and 
leaves, under which birds may and do take shelter, 
as well as build their nests; it has a name in Syria 
which may be considered as traditional from the 
earliest times, of which the Greek is a correct 


ture’? (see Linnean Trans. vol. xvii. p. 449), has 
argued in behalf of the Sirapis nigra. 

The objection commonly made against any Sina- 
pis being the plant of the parable is, that the 
seed grew into “a tree’’ (δένδρον), or as St. Luke 
has it, “a great tree” (Sévdpoy μέγα), in the 
branches of which the fowls of the air are said to 
come and lodge. Now in answer to the above 
objection it is urged with great truth, that the 
expression is figurative and oriental, and that in a 
proverbial simile no literal acenracy is to be ex- 
pected; it is an error, for which the language of 
Scripture is uot accountable, to assert, as Dr. Royle 
and some others have done, that the passage im- 
plies that birds “built their nests” in the tree, the 
Greek word κατασκηνόω has no such meaning, the 
word merely means “to settle or rest upon’ any 
thing for a longer or shorter time; the birds caine, 
“insidendi et versandi cause” as Hiller (//iero- 
phyt. ti. 63) explains the phrase: nor is there any 
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occasion to suppose that the expression ‘ fowls of 
the air’? denotes any other than the smaller inses- 
sovial kinds, liunets, finches, etc., and not the 
“aquatic fowls by the lake side, or partridges and 
pigeons hovering over the rich plain of Gennesa- 
τοί ἢ, which Prot. Stanley (S. ft P. p. 427) recog- 
nizes as ‘the birds that came and devoured the 
secd by the way-side ᾽᾽ —for the larger birds are 
wild and avoid the way-side — or as those ‘which 
took refuge in the spreading branches of the mus- 
tard-tree.”’ Hiller’s explanation is probably the 
correct one; that the birds came and settled on the 
mustard-plant for the sake of the seed, of which 
they are very fond. Again, whatever the σίναπι 
may be, it is expressly said to be an herb, or more 
properly ‘a garden herb” (λάχανον, olus). <As 
to the plant being called a “tree’’ or a *“ great 
tree,” the expression is not only an oriental one, 
but it is clearly spoken with reference to some other 
thing; the σίναπι with respect to the other herbs 
of the garden may, considering the size to which 
it grows, justly be called “a great tree,” though 


Sinapis Nigra. 


of course, with respect to trees properly so named, 
it could not be ealled one at all. This, or a some- 
what similar explanation is given by Celsius and 
Hiller, and old commentators generally, and we 
confess we see no reason why we should not be 
satisfied with it. Irby and Mangles mention the 
large size which the mustard-plant attains in Dales- 
tine. In their journey from Bysan to Adjeloun, 
in the Jordan Valley, they crossed a small plain 
yery thickly covered with herbage, particularly the 
mustard-plant, which reached as high as_ their 
horses’ heads. (Zvav. March 12.) Dr. Kitto says 
this plant was probably the Sinapis orientalis 


a Dr. [looker has read the proof-sheet of this article, 
and returned it with the following remarks: * I quite 
agree with all you say about Mustard. My best in- 
formants laughed at the idea of the Salvadora persica 
either being the mustard, or as being sufficiently well 
known to be made use of in a parable atall. Iam 
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(nigra), which attains under a favoring climate a 
stature which it will not reach in our country. 
Dr. Thomson also (The Land and the Book, p. 
414) says he has seen the Wild Mustard on the 
vich plain of Akkar as tall as the horse and 
the rider. Now, it is clear from Scripture that the 
σίναπι Was cultivated in our Lord's time, the seed 
a ‘“‘inan took and sowed in his field;’’ St. Luke 
says, ‘cast into his garden:”’ if then, the wild 
plant on the rich plain of Akkar grows as high as 
a man on horseback, it might attain to the same 
or a greater height when in a cultivated garden; 
and it, as Lady Calleott has observed, we take into 
account the very low plants and shrubs upon which 
birds often roost, it will readily be seen that some 
common mustard-plant is able to fulfill all the 
Scriptural demands. As to the story of the Rabbi 
Simeon Ben Calaphtha having in his garden a 
mustard-plant, into which he was accustomed to 
climb as men climb into a fig-tree, it can only be 
taken for what Talmudical statements generally 
are worth, and must be quite insufficient to afford 
grounds for any argument. But it may be asked 
Why not accept the explanation that the Salva- 
dora persica is the tree denoted ? —a tree which 
will literally meet all the demands of the parable. 
Because, we answer, where the commonly received 
opinion can be shown to be in full aecordance with 
the Scriptural allusions, there is no oceasion to be 
dissatisfied with it; and again, because at present 
we know nothing certain of the occurrence of the 
Salvadorga persicae in Palestine, except that it 
occurs in the small, tropical, low valley of Engedi, 
near the Dead Sea, from whence Dr. Hooker saw 
specimens, but it is evidently of rare occurrence. 
Mr. Ameuny says he had seen it all along the 
banks of the Jordan, near the lake of Tiberias and 
Damascus; but this statement is certainly errone- 
ous. We know from Pliny, Dioscorides, and other 
Greek and Roman writers, that mustard-seeds were 
mneh valued, and were used as a condiment; and 
it is more probable that the Jews of our Lord’s 
time were in the habit of making a similar use of 
the seeds of some common mustard (Sinapis), than 
that they used to plant in their gardens the seed of 
a tree which certainly cannot fulfill the Scriptural 
demand of being called “a pot-herb.” 

The expression “6 which is indeed the least of all 
seeds,’’ is in all probability hyperbolical, to denote 
a very small seed indeed, as there are many seeds 
which are smaller than mustard. ‘ The Lord, in 
his popular teaching,” says Trench (Notes on Par- 
ables, 108), ‘adhered to the popular language; ”’ 
and the mustard-seed was used proverbially to de- 
note anything very minute (see the quotations from 
the Talmud in Buxtorf, Ler. Talm. p. 322: also the 
Koran, Sur. 31). 

The parable of the nustard-plant may be thus 
paraphrased : ‘The Gospel dispensation is like 
a grain of mustard -seed which a man sowed in his 
garden, which indeed is one of the least of all 
seeds; but which, when it springs up, becomes ἃ 
tall, branched plant, on the branches of which the 
birds come and settle seeking their food.” ¢ 

Ww. Π, 
ee ὲτἱἝἱ.. ΝΒΒΘΘΒΘ.6ψῃφκ6ᾳ6κΚ6|ᾳ|.. 
satisfied that it is a very rare plant in Syria, and is 
probably confined to the hot, low, sub-tropical Engedi 
valley, where various other Indian and Arabian types 
appear at the Ultima Thule of their northern wan- 
derings. Of the mustard-plants which I saw on the 
banks of the Jcrdan, one was 10 feet high, drawn 
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* The writer, in crossing the Plain of Akka 
from Birweh, on the north side, to Mount Carmel, 
on the south, met with a field — a little forest it 
might almost be called —of the common mustard- 
plant of the country. It- was in blossom at the 
time, full grown; in some cases, as measured, six, 
seven, and nine feet high, with a stem or trunk 
more than an inch thick, throwing out branches on 
every side. It might well be called a tree, and 
certainly, in comparison with its tiny seed, “a 
great tree.” But still the branches, or stems of 
the branches, were not very large, and to the eye 
did not appear very strong. Can the birds, I said 
to myself, rest upon them? Are they uot too slight 
and flexible? Will they not bend or break beneath 
the superadded weight? At that very instant, as 
I stood and revolved the thought, lo! one of the 
fowls of heaven stopped in its flight through the 
air, alighted down on one of the branches, which 
hardly moved beneath the shock, and then began, 
perched there before my eyes, to warble forth a 
strain of the richest music. 

In this occurrence every condition of the parable 
was fully met. As remarked above, the Greek ex- 
pression does not say that the birds build their nests 
among such branches, but light upon them or make 
their abode aniong them. [Nxrsrs, Amer. ed.] 
This plant is not only common in Palestine in a 
wild state, but is cultivated in gardens (comp. Matt. 
xiii. 31). This circumstance shows that the Ahiar- 
dal or mustard-tree of the Arabs (Salvadora per- 
sica) cannot be meant, for that grows wild oily. 
Certain birds are fond of the seeds, and seek them 
as food. The associating of the birds and this 
plant as in the parable was the more natural on 
that account. Further, see Tristram, Nat. Hist. 
of the Bible, p. 472 f. Hi. 


MUTH-LAB’BEN. “To the chief musician 


upon Muth-Labben ”’ qad man Sy: ὑπὲρ τῶν 
κρυφίων τοῦ υἱοῦ: pro occultis filii) is the title of 
Ps. ix., which has given rise to infinite conjecture. 
Two difficulties in connection with it have to be 
resolved: first, to determine the true reading of the 
Hebrew, and then to ascertain its meaning. Neither 
of these points has been satisfactorily explained. 
It is evident that the LAX. and Vulgate must 


have read mindy shop ‘concerning the mys- 
teries,”” and so the Arabie and Ethiopie versions. 
The Targiim, Symmachus,¢ and Jerome,? in his 
translation of the Hebrew, adhered to the received 
text, while Aquila,° retaining the consonants as 
they at present stand, read almuth as one word, 


many, ‘youth,’ which would be the regular 
form of the abstract noun, though it does not 
occur in Biblical Hebrew. In support of the 
reading mony as one word, we have the au- 


thority of 28 of Kennicott’s MSS., and the asser- 
tion of Jarchi that he had seen it so written, as in 
Ps. xlviii. 14, in the Great Masorah. If the read- 
ing of the Vulgate and LXX. be correct with regard 
to the consonants, the words might be pointed 


thus, ΓΘ Sy, ‘al ’adldméth, “upon Ala- 


moth,” as in the title of Ps. xlvi., and 72” is 


up among bushes, etc., and not thicker than whip- 
cord. I was told it was a well-known condiment, and 
cultivated by the Arabs; it is the common wild Sin- 
apis Nigra.’’ 
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possibly « fragment of 2)? 5) libné Korach, 
“for the sons of Korah,” which Appears in the 
same title. At any rate, such a_ reading would 
have the merit of being intelligible, which is more 
than can be said of most explanations which have 
been given. Lut if the Masoretic reading be the 
true one, it is hard to attach any meaning to it. 
The Targum renders the title of the Psalm, — “on 
the death of the man who came forth from between 


(793) the camps,” alluding to Goliath, the Philis- 


tine champion (D°2°2IT WN, 1 Sam. xvii. 4). 
That David composed the psalm as a triumphal 
song upon the slaughter of his gigantic adversary 
was a tradition which is mentioned by Kimchi 
merely as an on dit. Others render it “on the 
death of the son,’ and apply it to Absalom; but, 
as Jarchi remarks, there is nothing in the char- 
acter of the psalm to warrant such an application. 
116 mentions another interpretation, which appears 
to have commended itself to Grotius and Hengsten- 
berg, by which dabbcn is au anagram of nabal, and 
the psalm is referred to the death of Nabal, but the 
Rabbinical commentator had the good sense to re- 
ject it as untenable, though there is as little to be 
said in favor of his own view. His words are — 
“but I say that this song is of the future to come, 
when the childhood and youth of Israel shall be 


made white ΠΞῚ and their righteousness be 


revealed and their salvation draw nigh, when Esau 
and his seed shall be blotted out.” He takes 


mandy as one word, signifying (ὁ youth,’ and 


725 τε y20> ‘‘to whiten.”” Menahem, a com- 


mentator quoted by Jarchi, iuterprets the title as 
addressed “to the musician upon the stringed in- 
struments called Alamoth, to instruct,” taking 
wa as if it were pany or Peles Donesh 
supposes that labben was the name of a man who 
warred with David in those days, and to whom 
reference is made as ‘the wicked"? in verse 5. 
Arama (quoted by Dr. Gillin his Maposition) iden- 
tifies him with Saul. As a last resource Kimehi 
suggests that the title was intended to convey in- 
structions to the Levite minstrel Ben, whose name 
occurs in 1 Chr. xy. 18, among the temple choir, 
and whose brethren played “ with psalteries on 
Alamoth.’’ There is reason, however, to suspect 
that the reading in this verse is corrupt, as the 
name is not repeated with the others in verse 20. 
There still remain to be noticed the conjectures of 
Delitzsch, that Muth-labben denotes the tone or 
melody with the words of the song associated with 
it, of others that it was a musical instrument, and 
of Hupfeld that it was the commencement of an 
old song, either signifying “die for the son,’ or 
“death to the son.’ [itzig and others regard it 
as an abbreviation containing a reference to 18. 
xlvili, 14. The difficulty of the question is suffi- 
ciently indicated by the explanation which Gesenius 
himself (768. p. 741, a) was driven to adopt, that 
the title of the psalm signified that it was “to be 
chanted by boys with virgins’ yvoices.”’ 

The renderings of the LXX. and Vulgate in- 
duced the early Christian commentators to refei 


MUTH-LABBEN 


@ Περὶ θανάτου τοῦ υἱοῦ. b Super morte filtt 
¢ Νεανιότητος τοῦ υἱοῦ. 
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the psalm to the Messiah. Augustine understands 
“the son” as “the only begotten son of God.” 
The Syriac version is quoted in support of this in- 
terpretation, but the titles of the Psalms in that 
version are generally constructed without any ref- 
erence to the Hebrew, and therefore it cannot be 
appealed to as an authority. 

On all accounts it seems extremely probable that 
the title in its present form is only a fragment of 
the original, which may have been in full what has 
been suggested above. But, in the words of the 
Assembly’s Annotations, “ when all hath been said 
that can be said, the conclusion must be the same 
as before; that these titles are very uncertain 
things, if not altorether unknown in these days.” 

WY. A. We. 

* MUZZLE. [Ox.] 


MYN’DUS (Μύνδος), a town on the coast of 
Carta, between MILETuS and HALICARNASSUS. 
The convenience of its position in regard to trade 
was probably the reason why we find in 1 Macc. 
xv. 23 that it was the residence of a Jewish popu- 
lation. Its ships were well known in very early 
tiines (Herod. ν. 33), and its harbor is specially 
mentioned by Strabo (xiv. 658). The name still 
lingers in the modern J/entesche, though the re- 
mains of the city are probably at Gumishlu, where 
Admiral Beaufort found an ancient pier and other 
ruins. term sk 

MY’RA (τὰ Μύρα [ointments: Vulg. Lystra}), 
an important town in Lycra, and interesting to us 
as the place where St. Paul, on his voyage to Nome 
(Acts xxvii. 5), was removed from the Adramyttian 
ship which had brought him from Cesarea, and 
entered the Alexandrian ship in which he was 
wrecked on the coast of Malta. [ADRAMYTTIUM. | 
The travellers had availed themselves of the first of 
these vessels becanse their course to Italy necessa- 
rily took them past the coasts of the province of 
ASTA (ver. 2), expecting in some harbor on these 
coasts to find another vessel bound to the west- 
ward. ‘This expectation was fulfilled (ver. 6). 

It might be asked how it happened that an Alex- 
andrian ship bound for Italy was so far out of her 
course as to be at Myra. ‘This question is easily 
answered by those who have some acquaintance 
with the navigation of the Levant. Myra is nearly 
due north of Alexandria, the harbors in the neigh- 
borhood are mumerous and good, the mountains 
hich and easily seen, and the current sets along the 
coast to the westward (Smith’s Voyage and Ship- 
wreck of St. Paul). Moreover, to say nothing of 
the possibility of landing or taking in passengers or 
goods, the wind was blowing about this time con- 
tinuously and violently from the N. W., and the 
same weather which impeded the Adramyttian 
ship (ver. 4) would be a hindrance to the Alexan- 
drian (sce ver. 7; Life and Epistles of St. Paul, 
ch. xxiii. ). 


Some unimportant MSS. having Λύστρα in this 
passage, Grotius conjectured that the true reading 
might be Λίμυρα (Bentleii Critica Sacra, ed. A. A. 
Elis). ‘This supposition, though ingenious, is quite 
unnecessary. Both Limyra and Myra were well 
known among the maritime cities of Lycia. The 
harbor of the latter was strictly Andriace, distant 
from it between two and three miles, but the river 
was navigable to the city (Appian, B. C. iv. 82). 


@ From root WM, to drop.” 
ὃ Plutarch, however, was probably in error, and 
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Myra (ealled Dembra by the Greeks) is remark- 
able still for its remains of various periods of his- 
tory. The tombs, enriched with ornament, and 
many of them having inscriptions in the ancient 
Lycian character, show that it rust have been 
wealthy in early times. Its enormous theatre at- 
tests its considerable population im what may be 
called its Greek age. In the deep gorge which 
leads into the mountains is a large Byzantine 
church, a relic of the Christianity which may have 
begun with St. Paul's visit. It is reasonable to 
conjecture that this may have been a metropolitan 
church, inasmuch as we find that when Lycia was 
& province, in the later Roman empire. Myra was 
its capital (/fierocl. p. 684). Tn later times it was 
curiously called the port of the Adriatic, and visited 
by Anglo-Saxon travellers (Marly Travels in Pales- 
tine, pp. 33, 138). Legend says that St. Nicholas, 
the patron saint of the modern Greek sailors, was 
born at PATARA, and buried at Myra, and his sup- 
posed relies were taken to St. Petersburg by a Rus- 
sian frigate during the Greek revolution. 

The remains of Myra have had the advantage of 
very full description by the following travellers: 
Leake, Beanfort, lellows, Texier, and Spratt and 
lorbes. J. 5. ἘΠ’ 


MYRRH, the representative in the A. Y. οὗ 
the Hebrew words A/or and Lét. 


1. Mor (710°; σμύρνα, στακτή, μύρνινος, 
κρόκος: myrrha, myrrhinus, myrrha) is mentioned 
in Ex. xxx. 23, as one of the ingredients of the 
‘oil of holy ointment; ’’ in Esth. ii. 12, as one of 
the substances used in the purification of women; 
in Ps. xlv. 8, Prov. vii. 17, and in several passages 
in Canticles, as a perfume. The Greek σμύρνα 
occurs in Matt. ii, 11 amongst the gifts brought 
by the wise men to the infant Jesus, and in Mark 
xv, 23, it is said that “ wine mingled with myrrh ” 
(οἶνος ἐσμυρισμένος) was offered to, but refused 
by, our Lord on the cross. Myrrh was also used 
for embalming (see John xix. 39, and Herod. ii. 86). 
Various conjectures have heen made as to the reai 
nature of the substance denoted by the Hebrew mér 
(see Celsius, /fterob. 1. 522); and πιο doubt has 
existed as to the countries in which it is produced. 
According to the testimony of Herodotus (iii. 107), 
Dioscorides (i. 77), Theophrastus (ix. 4, ὃ 1), 
Diodorus Siculus (ii. 49), Strabo, Pliny, ete., the 
tree which produces myrrh grows in Arabia — Pliny 
(xii. 16) says, in different parts of Arabia, and 
asserts that there are several kinds of myrrh both 
wild and cultivated: it is probable that under the 
name of myrrka he is describing different resinous 
productions. ‘Theophrastus, who is generally pretty 
accurate in his observations, remarks (ix. 4, § 1), 
that myrrh is produced in the middle of Arabia, 
around Saba and Adramytta. Some ancient wri- 
ters, as Propertius (i. 2, 3) and Oppian (//alieut 
iii. 403), speak of myrrh as found in Syria (see also 
Belon, Odserv. ii. ch. 80); others conjecture India 
and Ethiopia; PIntarch (/s. εἰ Osim. p. 883) asserts 
that it is produced in Egypt, and is there called 
Bal.“ The fact,’ observes Dr. Royle (s. ν. 170)", 
Kitto’s Cycel.), “of myrrh being called δαὶ among 
the Egyptians is extremely curious, for bol is the 
Sanserit éo/a, the name for myrrh throughout 
India.”’ ὃ 

It would appear that the ancients generally are 


has confounded the Coptic sa/, “myrrh,” with bal 
‘aneye.’? See Jablonski, Opusc. i. 49, ed. te Water. 
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correct in what they state of the localities where 
myrrh is produced, for Ehrenberg and Hemprich 
have proved that myrrh is fonnd in Arabia Felix, 
thus confirming the statements of Theophrastus 
and Pliny; and Mr. Johnson (Travels in Abyssinia, 
j. 249) found myrrh exuding from cracks in the 
back of a tree in Aoran-hedulaa in Adal, and 
Forskal mentions two myrrh-producing trees, 
Amyris Kataf and Amyris Kafal, as occurring 
near Haes in Arabia Felix. The myrrh-tree which 
Ehrenberg and Hemprich found in the borders of 
Arabia Felix, and that which Mr. Johnson saw in 
Abyssinia, are believed to be identical; the tree is 
the Balsmodenlron myrrha, “a low, thorny, 
ragged-looking tree, with bright trifoliate leaves: "ἢ 
it is probably the J/wir of Abu 1 Fadli, of which 
he says “ muir is the Arabic name of a thorny tree 
like an acacia, from which flows a white liquid, 
which thickens and becomes a gum.” 


Balsamodendron Myrrha. 


That. myrrh has been long exported from Africa 
we learn from Arrian, who mentions σμύρνα as one 
of the articles of export from the ancient district 
of Barbaria: the Egyptians perhaps obtained their 
myrrh from the country of the Troglodytes (Nubia), 
as the best wild myrrh-trees are said by Pliny 
(xii. 15) to come from that district. Pliny states 
also that “ the Sabzei even cross the sea to procure 
it in the country of the Troglodytx.’? From what 
Atheneus (xv. 689) says, it would appear that 
myrrh was imported into Egypt, and that the 
Greeks received it from thence.’ Dioscorides de- 
scribes many kinds of myrrh under various names, 
for which see Sprengel’s Annotations, i. 73, &e. 

The Balsamodendron myrrha, which produces 
the myrrh of commerce, has a wood and bark which 
emit a strong odor; the gum which exudes from 
the bark is at first oily, but becomes hard by ex- 
posure to the air: it belongs to the natural order 
Terebinthacee. There can be little doubt that 
this tree is identical with the J/wrr of Abu’) Fadii, 
the σμύρνα of the Greek writers, the “ stillata cor- 
tice myrrha”’ of Ovid and the Latin writers, and 
the mér of the Hebrew Scriptures. 

The “wine mingled with myrrh,’’ which the 
Roman soldiers presented to our Lord on the cross, 
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was given, according to the opinion of some com- 
mentators, in order to render him less sensitive to 
pain; but there are differences of opinion on this 
subject, for which see GALL. 

(Coa 


2. Lot ( στακτή : stacte), erroneously 


translated ‘“myrrh’’ in the A. V. in Gen. xxxvii. 
25, ΧΙ. 11, the only two passages where the word 
is found, is generally considered to denote the odor- 
ous resin which exudes from the branches of the 
Cistus creticus, known by the name of dadanum 
or labdanum. It is clear that ἰδέ cannot signify 
“myrrh,” which is not produced in Palestine, yet 
the Scriptural passages in Genesis speak of this sub- 
stance as Leing exported from Gilead into Evypt. 


τ 


“μὲ 
A Me 


tii 


Cistus Creticus. 


Ladanun was known to the early Greeks, for 
Herodotus (iii. 107, 112) mentions λήδανον, or 
λάδανον, as a product of Arabia, and says it is 
found “ sticking like gum to the beards of he-goats, 
which collect it from the wood;’’ similar is the 
testimony of Dioscorides (i. 128), who says that the 
best kind is “ odorous, in color inclining to green, 
easy to soften, fat, free from particles of sand and 
dirt; such is that kind which is produced in Cyprus, 
hut that of Arabia and Libya is inferior in quality.” 
There aie several species of Cistus, all of which are 
believed to yield the guin ladanum; but the species 
mentioned by Dioscorides is in all probability iden- 
tical with the one which is found in Palestine, 
namely, the Cistus creticus (Strand, Flor. Pakest. 


@ From root wa, * to cover ;”? the gum covering 
the plant. 
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No. 289). The C. ladaniferus, a native of Spain 
and Portugal, produces the greatest quantity of the 
ladanum; it has a white flower, while that of the 
C. creticus is rose-colored. Tournefort (Voyage, 
i. 79) has given an interesting account of the mode 
in which the gum ladanum is gathered, and has 
figured the instrument commonly employed by the 
people of Candia for the purpose of collecting it. 
There can be no doubt that the Hebrew ἰδέ, the 
Arabic ladan, the Greek λήδανον, the Latin.and 
English ladaneum, are identical (see Rosenmiiller, 
Bib. Bot. p. 158; Celsius, Hierob. i. 288). Ladanum 
was formerly much used as a stimulant in medicine, 
and is now of repute amongst the Turks as a per- 
fume. 

The Cistus belongs to the Natural order Cista- 
cee, the lock-rose family. δ 


MYRTLE (DIT, hadas: μυρσίνη, dpos:® 
myrtus, myrtetum). ‘There is no doubt that the 
A. V. is correct in its translation of the Hebrew 
word, for all the old versions are agreed upon the 
point, and the identical noun occurs in Arabic — 
in the dialect of Yemen, S. Arabia — as the name 
of the ‘myrtle.’’ ¢ 

Mention of the myrtle is made in Neh. viii. 15; 
Is. xlt; 19, lv. 18; Zech. i. 8. 10, 11. When the 
Feast of Tabernacles was celebrated by the Jews on 


Myrtus communis. 


the return from Babylon, the people of Jerusalem 
were ordered to ‘go forth unto the mount and 
fetch olive-branches, and pine-branches, and myrtle- 
branches, and to make booths.” The prophet 
Isaiah foretells the coming golden age of Israel, 
when the Lord shall plant in the wilderness *“ the 
shittah-tree and the myrtle-tree and the oil-tree.”’ 
The modern .lews still adorn with myrtle the booths 
and sheds at the Feast of Tahernacles. Myrtles 
οὐρα communis) will grow either on hills or in 
valleys, but it is in the latter locality where they 


a The derivation of this word is uncertain ; but see 
the Hebrew Lexicons. 


δ The LXX. reading DY TT, instead of ΛΟ WT. 
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attain to their greatest perfection. Formerly, as 
we learn from Nehemiah (viii. 15), myrtles grew 
on the hills about Jerusalem. ‘+ On Olivet,’’ says 
Prof. Stanley, “‘ nothing is now to be seen but the 
olive and the fig tree:’’ on some of the hills, how- 
ever, near Jerusalem, Hasselqnist ( 7'rav. 127, Lond. 
1766) observed the myrtle. Dr. Hooker says it is 
not uncommon in Samaria and Galilee. Irby and 
Mangles (p. 222) describe the rivers from Tripoli 
towards Galilee as having their banks covered with 
myrtles (see also Kitto, Phys. Hist. of Palest. p. 
268). 

The myrtle (hadas) gave her name to Hadassah 
or Esther (Esth. ii. 7); the Greek names’ Myrtilus, 
Myrtoéssa, etc., have a similar origin. There are 
several species of the genus A/yrtus, but the 
Muyrtus communis is the only kind denoted by the 
Hebrew hadas: it belongs to the natural order 
Myrtacec, and is too well known to need descrip- 
tion. Week 


* The myrtle is found very widely distributed 
through Mt. Lebanon, and on the whole sea-coast. 
I have collected it as far north as the plain of 
Lattakiyeh. The black berries are eaten in Syria. 


The bush is known by the two names of As, uml, 
and Rihdn, yisy: The dried leaves of this 


plant are employed by the natives as a stuffing for 
the beds of children, with the idea that their odor 
is proniotive of health, and that they keep off 
vermin. ἡ α. ΕΚ Ρ. 


MY’SIA (Μυσία). If we were required to fix 
the exact limits of this northwestern district of 
Asia Minor, a long discussion might be necessary. 
jut it is mentioned only ouce in the N. T. (Acts 
xvi. 7, 8), and that cursorily and in reference to a 
passing journey. St. Paul and his companions, on 
the second missionary circuit, were divinely pre- 
vented from staying to preach the Gospel either in 
Asia or Bituynia. They had then come κατὰ 
τὴν Μυσίαν, aud they were directed to Troas,’ 
παρελθόντες τὴν Μυσίαν; which means either 
that they skirted its border, or that they passed 
through the district without staying there. In fact 
the best description that can be given of Mysia 
at this time is that it was the region about the 
frontier of the provinces of Asia and Dithynia. 
The term is evidently used in an ethnological, not a 
political sense. Winer compares it, in this point of 
view, to such German terms as Suabia, Breisgau, 
etc. Illustrations nearer home might be found in 
such districts as Craven in Yorkshire or Appin 
in Argyllshire. Assos and ADRAMYTTIUM were 
both in Mysia. Immediately opposite was the 
island of Lesbos. [MiryLeNE.] Troas, though 
within the same range of country, had a small 
district of its own, which was viewed as politically 
separate. Jaane 


* MYSTERY (uvaoTnpiov)- The origin and 
etymological import of the Greek word (μυστήριον) 
are partially involved in doubt. Its claims to a 
Ilebrew derivation, though plausible, are undoubt- 
edly to be rejected. It evidently stands connected 
with μύστης, one initiated, namely, into the mys- 


% oe 
Zi Uv WS (Heb. Dan): 
Arabia Feticis. Kamue (Freytag, Ar. Lex. 8. νὰ 


Myrtus idiomate 
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teries, and thus with μυέω, fo initiate. This verb 
again is probably from μύω (μύζω) to close, to 
shut, but whether the eyes, or the mou/h, seems 
uncertain. If the former, the μύστης may either 
be one who voluntarily closes his bodily eyes that 
the eye of his spirit may be opened, or one who 
closes them as it were in death, the initiated being 
revarded as dead to the world of sense, and living 
only in the world of unseen realities. If the latter, 
he may be denominated either from whispering 
secrets with compressed lips, or from taking the 
vow of perpetual silence and secrecy, symbolized 
by the sealed mouth. Whichever be the precise 
explanation, the etymology of μυστήριον links it 
first naturally with religious doctrines and symbols, 
and secondly with truths hidden from the natural 
sense, and from the merely natural reason. It 
points to facts which need a revelation (ἀποκά- 
λυψι5); and which revelation may be made either 
by the sole internal influence of the Spirit, or by 
this conjointly with the progress of outward events. 
But while the μυστήριον thus implies something 
hidden, and inaccessible to the unaided reason, 
and usually also of weighty import, it by no means 
necessarily denotes anything strictly mysterious 
and incomprehensible. The fact or truth, though 
requiring to be verealed, may, when revealed, be 
of a very elementary character. It may be very 
adequately made known, and the sole condition of 
the reception of the knowledge is a spiritual mind; 
to the animal {(ψυχικός) man the outward reyela- 
tion is of course made in vain (1 Cor. i. 14). . 

That such is the New Testament meaning of 
μυστήριον, namely, a hidden truth unveiled, but 
not unknowable, may be abundantly demonstrated. 
Thus Paul speaks of ‘ knowing all mysteries’? (1 
Cor. xiii. 2), and prays that the Colossians may 
come into the ‘recognition of the mysteries of 
Christ’? (Col. ii. 2). Our Lord declares to his 
disciples that to them it is given “to know the 
mysteries of the kingdom of God” (Matt. xiii. 11; 
Mark iy. 11); and even tbe person speaking with 
tongues, who “ with the spirit speaketh mysteries ”’ 
(1 Cor. xiv. 2), utters what is unintelligible indeed 
to others, but not to himself. 

The word is applied in the New Testament to 
the doctrines and facts of the Gospel, as formerly 
hidden, but now unveiled both by outward facts 
and spiritual communications. . The kingdom of 
heaven (Matt. xiii. 11), the doctrine of the cross 
(1 Cor. i. 18, ii. 7), the resurrection of the dead 
(1 Cor. xy. 51), are the great New Testament 
‘mysteries.’ In fact the entire life of our Lord 
in its various cardinal features is the actual un- 
veiled ‘‘great’’ mystery of godliness (1 Tim. iii. 
16). Special mysteries are also the divine purpose 
in the partial hardening of Israel (Rom. xi. 25), 
and the admission of the Gentiles to co-heirship 
with the Jews (ph. iii. 5,6). In accordance too 
with the etymology of the word, it applies natu- 
rally to the hidden import of parables and symbols, 
which, as partly veiling the truths they set forth, 
demand a divine elucidation. Thus the hidden 
sense of the Saviour’s parables (Matt. xiii. 11); 
the import of the seven stars and seven candle- 
sticks (Rev. i. 20); and of the woman clothed in 
searlet (Rev. xvii. 7); the deeper significance of 
marriage as symbolizing the union of Christ and 
his Chureh (iph. v. 32), are illustrations of this 
use of the term. A. C.K. 
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N. 


NA’AM (OY [pleasaniness, grace]: Nodu} 
fAlex. Νααμ:}] Naham). One of the sons of 
Caleb the son of Jephunneh (1 Chr. iv. 15). 


NA’AMAH (992 [pleasing, lovely]). 1. 
(Noeua: Nvéma.) One of the four women whose 
names are preserved in the records of the world 
before the Flood; all except Eve being Cainites. 
She was daughter of Lamech by his wife Zillah, 
and sister, as is expressly mentioned, to Tubal-cain 
(Gen. iy. 22 only). No reason is given us why 
these wonien should be singled out for mention in 
the genealogies; and in the absence of this most 
of the commentators have sought a clew in the 
significance of the names interpreted as Hebrew 
terms; endeavoring, in the characteristic words of 
one of the latest Jewish erities, by “ due energy to 
strike the living water of thought even out of the 
rocky soil of dry names’’ (Kalisch, Genesis, p. 
149). Thus Naamah, from Naam, “sweet, pleas- 
ant,’ signifies, according to the same interpreter, 
“the lovely beautiful woman,’ and this and other 
names in the same genealogy of the Cainites are 
interpreted as tokens that the human race at this 
period was advancing in civilization and arts. But 
not only are such deductions at all times hazard- 
ous and unsatisfactory, but in this particular in- 
stance it is surely begging the question to assume 
that these early names are Hebrew; at any rate 
the onus probandi rests ‘on those who make im- 
portant deductions from such slight premises. In 
the Targum Pseudojonatban, Naamah is conmemo- 
rated as the * mistress of lamenters and singers; 
and in the Samaritan Version her name is given as 
Zalkipha. 

oie ([lom. Νααμά, Ναανάν, Νοομμά; Vat. in 
1 Kk. xiv. 21] Maayau; Alex. Naaua, Νοομμα: 
Joseph. Noouas:* Naama.) Mother of king Reho- 
bonin (1 ΙΚ. xiv. 31, ὅ1:α 2 Chr. xu: 18). On 
each occasion she is distinguished by the title “ the 
(not ‘an,’ as in A. V.) Ammonite.”” She was 
therefore one of the foreign women whom Solo- 
mon took into his establishment (1 K. xi. 1). In 
the LXX. (1 K. xii. 24, answering to xiv. 31 of 
the Hebrew text) she is stated to have been the 
‘daughter of Ana (i. 6. Hanun) the son of Na- 
hash.” If this is a translation of a statement 
which once formed part of the Hebrew text, and 
may be taken as authentic history, it follows that 
the Ammonite war into which Hlanun’s insults 
had provoked David was terminated by a re-alli- 
ance; and, since Solomon reigned forty years, and 
Relioboam was forty-one years old when he came 
to the throne, we can fix with tolerable certainty 
the date of the event. It took place before David's 
death, during that period of profound quiet which 
settled down on the nation, after the failure of 
Absalom’s rebellion and of the subsequent attempt 
of Sheba the son of Bichri had strengthened more 
than ever the affection of the nation for the throne 
of David: and which was not destined to be again 
disturbed till put an end to by the shortsighted 
rashness of the son of Naamah. G. 


NA/AMAH (M2N2 (lovely]: Νωμάν; Alex. 
Νωμα: Naame), one of the towns of Judah in 


« The LXX. transpose this to ch. xij. after ver. %4 
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the district of the lowland or Shefelch, belonging | istic and consistent. He is every inch a soldier 
to the same group with Lachish, Eglon, and Mak-|ready at once to resent what he considers as a 
kedah (Josh. xv. 41). Nothing more is known of | slight cast either on himself or the natural glories 
it, nor has any name corresponding with it been | of his ccuntry, and blazing out in a moment 
yet discovered in the proper direction. Dut it into sudden “rage,’’ but calmed as speedily by a 
seems probable that Naamah should be connected | few good-humored and sensible words from his 
with the Naamathites, who again were perhaps | dependants, and, after the cure has been effected, 
identical with the Mehunim or Mineeans, traces of | evincing a thankful and simple heart, whose 
whom are found on the southwestern outskirts of | gratitude knows no bounds and will listen to no 
Judah; one such at Minois or e+-Jinyay, a few refusal. 
miles below Gaza. G. His request to be allowed to take away twe 
mules’ burden of earth is not easy to understand. 
The natural explanation is that, with a feeling akin 
to that which prompted the lisan invaders to take 
away the earth of Aceldama for the Campo Santo 
at Pisa, and in obedience to which the pilgrims to 
Mecca are said to bring back stones from that 
sacred territory, the grateful convert to Jehovah 
wished to take away some of the earth of his 
country, to form an altar for the burnt-offering and 
sacrifice which henceforth he intended to dedicate 
to Jehovah only, and which would be inappropriate 
if offered on the profane earth of the country of 
Rtimmon or Hadad. But it should be remembered 
that in the narrative there is no mention of an 
altar; @ and although Jehovah had on one occasion 
ordered that the altars put up for offerings to Him 
should be of earth (Iix. xx. 24), yet Naaman could 
hardly have been aware of this enactment, unless 
indeed it was a custom of older date and wider 
existence than the Mosaic law, and adopted into 
that law as a significant and wise precept for some 
reason now lost to us. 

How long Naaman lived to continue a worship- 
per of Jehovah while assisting officially at that of 
Rimmon, we are not told. When next we hear 
of Syria, another, Hazael, apparently holds the 
position which Naaman formerly filled. But, as 
has been elsewhere noticed, the reception which 
Flisha met with on this later occasion in Damascus 
probably implies that the fame of “the man of 
God,” and of the mighty Jehovah in whose name 
he wrought, had not been forgotten in the city of 
Naaman. 

It is singular that the narrative of Naaman’s 
cure is not found in the present text of Josephus. 
Its absence makes the reference to him as the 
slayer of Ahab, already mentioned, still more re- 
markable. 


Jt is quoted by our Lord (Luke iv. 27) as an 
instance of mercy exercised to one who was not 
of Israel, and it should not escape notice that the 
reference to this act of healing is recorded by none 
of the Evangelists but St. Luke the physician. 

α. 


ΝΑΆΜΑΝ (Ἰ32)2 [pleasantness, grace}: 
Ναιμάν; N. T. Rec. Text, Νεεμάν, but Lachm. 
[Tisch. Treg.] with [Sin.] A BD, Ναιμάν ; Joseph. 
Apavos: Naaman) — or to give him the title con- 
ferred on him by our Lord, ‘ Naaman the Syrian.” 
An <Aramite warrior, a remarkable incident in 
whose life is preserved to us through his connec- 
tion with the prophet Elisha. ‘The narrative is 
given in 2 K. v. 

The name is a Hebrew one, and that of ancient 
date (see the next article), but it is not improbable 
that in the present case it may have been slightly 
altered in its insertion in the Israelite records. 
Of Naaman the Syrian there is no mention in the 
Bible except in this connection. But a Jewish 
tradition, at least as old as the time of Josephus 
(Ant. viii. 15, § 5), and which may very well be a 
genuine one, identifies him with the archer whose 
arrow, whether at random or not, ¢struck Ahab 
with his mortal wound, and thus ‘gave deliver- 
ance to Syria.’ The expression is remarkable — 
“because that by him Jehovah had given deliver- 
ance to Syria.’ ΤῸ suppose the intention to be 
that Jehovah was the universal ruler, and that 
therefore all deliverance, whether afforded to his 
servants or to those who, like the Syrians, ac- 
knowledged Him not, was wrought by Him, would 
be thrusting a too modern idea into the expression 
of the writer. Taking the tradition above-men- 
tioned into account, the most natural explanation 
perhaps is that Naaman, in delivering his country, 
had killed one who was the enemy of Jehovah not 
less than he was of Syria. Whatever the particu- 
lar exploit referred to was, it had given Naaman a 
great position at the court of Benhadad. In the 
first rank for personal prowess and achievements, 
he was commander-in-chief of the army, while in 
civil matters he was nearest to the person of the 
king, whom he accompanied officially, and sup- 
ported, when the king went to worship in the 
Temple of Rimmon (ver. 18). He was afflicted 
with a leprosy of the white kind (ver. 27), which 
had hitherto defied cure. In Israel, according to 
the enactments of the Mosaic Law, this would 
have cut off even® Naaman from intercourse with 
every one; he would there have been compelled to 
dwell in 2 “several house.’? But not so in Syria; 
he maintained his access¢ to the king, and his con- 
tact with the members of his own household. The 
sircumstances of his visit to Elisha have been 
drawn out under the latter head [vol. i. p. 718], 
and need not be repeated here. Naaman’s appear- 
ance throughout the occurrence is most character- 


NA/AMAN ΟΣ [amenity, pleasantness): 
Νοεμάν; [in Num., Alex. Νοεμα, Vat. omits; in 
1 Chr., Νοαμά, Nooua; Vat. Nooua; Alex. in ver. 
4, Μααμαν: Naaman, in Num. Noéman)). One 
of the family of Benjamin who came down to 
Egypt with Jacob, as we read in Gen. xiv, 21. 
Accerding to the LXX. version of that passage he 
was the son of Bela, which is the parentage as- 
signed to him in Num. xxvi. 40, where, in the 


a LXX. εὕστοχως, 7. e. “ with good aim,” possibiy a 
transcriber’s variation from evrvxus. 

b It did drive a king into strict seclusion (2 Chr. 
xxvi. 21). 

ς The A. V. of ver. 4 conveys a wrong impression. 
It is accurately not “one went in,’ bnt "he (7. ὁ. 


Naaman) went in and told his master” (7. e. the king). 
The word rendered “lord” is the same as is rendered 
‘master’? in ver. 1. - 

d The LXX. (Vat. MSS.) omits even the words “ of 
earth,” ver. 17 


NAAMATHITE 


enumeration of the sons of Benjamin, he is said 
to be the sou of Lela, and head of the family of 
the Naamites. IIe is also reckoned among the 
sons of Bela in 1 Chr. viii. ὃ, 4. Nothing is 
known of his personal history, or of that of the 
Naamites. For the account of the migrations, 
apparently compulsory, of some of the sons of 
Benjamin from Geba to Manahath, in 1 Chr. vill. 
6, 7, is so confused, probably from the corruption 
of the text, that it is impossible to say whether the 
family of Naaman was or was uot included in it. 
The repetition in ver. 7 of the three names Naaman, 
Ahiah, Gera, in a context to which they do not 
seem to belong, looks like the mere error of a 
copyist, inadvertently copying over again the same 
names which he had written in the same order in 
ver. 4, 5— Naaman, Ahoah, Gera. If, however, 
the names are in their place in ver. 7, it would 
seem to indicate that the family of Naaman did 
migrate with the sons of Ehud (called Abéhud in 
ver. 3) from Geba to Manahath. Ae c. cl. 


NA‘/AMATHITE Oivep2 [patr. as below]: 


Μιναίων [Vat. Sin. Μειναιων) βασιλεύς, ὁ Μιν- 
aios [Vat. Μει-]: Naamathites), the gentilic name 
of one of Job’s friends, Zophar the Naamathite 
(Job ii. 11, xi. 1, xx. 1, xlii. 9). There is no other 
trace of this name in the Bible, and the town, 


VDYI, whence it is derived, is unknown. If we 
may judge from modern usage, several places so 
called probably existed on the Arabian borders of 
Syria. Thus in the Geographical Dictionary, 
Marasid el-Jttalia, are Noam, a castle in the Ye- 
nen, and a place on the Euphrates; Niameh,a place 
belonging to the Arabs; and Noamee, a valley in 
Tihameh. The name Naamin (of unlikely deriva- 
tion however) is very common. Bochart (Phaleg, 
cap. xxii.), as might be expected, seizes the LAX. 
reading, and in the ‘king of the Minzi " sees a 
confirmation to his theory respecting a Syrian, or 
northern Arabian settlement of that well-known 
people of classical antiquity. It will be seen, in 
art. DiKLA, that the present writer identifies the 
Minzi with the people of Ma’een, in the Yemen; 
and there is nothiug improbable in a northern 
colony of the tribe, besides the presence of a place 
so named in the Syro-Arabian desert. But we 
regard this point as apart from the subject of this 
article, thinking the ἈΝ reading, unsupported as 
it is, to be too hypothetical for acceptance. 
θ᾽ θὰ ds 


NA’AMITES, THE (Nova: Samar. 


Δ ΣΤΤ [the lovely one]: δῆμος ὁ Νοεμανί (Vat. 
-νει]. Alex. omits: familia Naamitarum, and Noe- 
manitarun), the family descended from NAAMAN, 
the grandson of Benjamin (Num. xxvi. 40 only). 
[NAAMAN, p. 2048 ὁ.1] ‘The name is a contraction, 
of a kind which docs not often occur in Ilebrew. 
Accordingly the Samaritan Codex, as will be seen 
above, presents it at length — “the Naamanites.”’ 


G. 


NA/ARAH (2 [maiden]: Θοαδά [rather 


᾿Αωδά]; Alex. Noopd: Nuara),the second wife of 
Ashur, a descendant of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 5, 6). 


ἃ Perhaps treating ΓΤ), Ca damsel,” as equiv- 


alent to ΓΞ), “ἃ daughter,” the term commonly used 


to express the hamlets dependent on a city. 
129 
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Nothing is known of the persons (or places) record- 
ed as the children of Naarah. In the Vat. LAX. 
the children of the two wives are interchanged. 
[Rather, in ver. 5 the names of ,the two wives are 
transposed. A.] 

NA/ARAI [3syl.] OTD) [Jehovah reveals 57: 
Naapai; [Alex. Noopa:] Naarai). One of the 
valiant men of David’s armies (1 Chr. xi. 857). In 
1 Chr. he is called the son of Ezbai, but in 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 35 he appears as “ὁ Paarai the Arbite.’’ Ken- 
nicott (Diss. pp. 209-211) decides that the former 
is correct. 

NA’ARAN (W223 [boyish, juvenile, Ges.]: 
[Rom. Noapay; Vat.} Naapvav; Alex. Naapav: 
Noran), a city of Ephraim, which in a very ancient 
record (1 Chr. vii. 28) is mentioned as the eastern 
limit of the tribe. It is very probably identical 
with NAARATH, or more accurately Naarah, which 
seems to have been situated in one of the great 
valleys or torrent-beds which lead down from the 
highlands of’ Bethel to the depths of the Jordan 
valley. 

In 1 Sam. vi. 21 the Peshito-Syriac and Arabic 
versions have respectively Naarin and Naaran for 
the Kirjath-jearim of the Hebrew and A. V. If 
this is anything more than an error, the Naaran to 
which it refers can hardly be that above spoken 
of, but must have been situated much nearer to 
Bethshemesh and the Philistine lowland. G. 


NA’ARATH (the Heb. is ΤΙΣ, = 


Naarah, ΓΙΌΣ, [maiden:] which is therefore the 
real form of the name: αἱ @ κῶμαι αὐτῶν; Alex. 
Νααραθα και αἱ κωμαι avtwy: Naratha), a place 
named (Josh. xvi. 7, only) as one of the landmarks 
on the (southern) boundary of Ephraim. It ap- 
pears to have lain between Ataroth and Jericho. 
If Ataroth be the present léara, a mile and a half 
south of e/-Bireh and close to the great natural 
boundary of the Wady Suwemit, then Naarah was 
probably somewhere lower down the wady.  [use- 
bius and Jerome ( Oxomast.) speak of it as if well 
known to them — ἐς Naorath,? a small village of the 
Jews five miles from Jericho.”’ Schwarz (147) fixes 
it at ** Neama," also “five miles from Jericho,” 
meaning perhaps Ne’imek, the name of the lower 
part of the great Wady AMutyah or el-Asas, which 
runs from the foot of the hill of /tdémmon into the 
Jordan valley above Jericho, and in a direction gen- 
erally parallel to the Wady Sueweznit (Rob. Bibl. 
Res. iti. 290). A position in this direction is in 
avreement with 1 Chr. vii. 28, where NAARAN is 
probably the same name as that we are now con- 


sidering. G. 
NAASH/’ON, Ex. vi. 23. [NaAnsnon.] 
NAAS’SON (Ναασσών: Naasson). The 


Greek form of the name NAHSHON (Matt. i. 4; 
Luke iii. 32 only). 


NA’ATHUS (Νάαθος; [Vat. Λαθος:} Na- 
athus). One of the family of Addi, according to 
the list of 1 Esdr. ix. 31. ‘There is no name corre- 
sponding in Ezr. x. 30. 


NA’BAL (223 = fool: NaBda), one of the 


δ᾽ The ’Oopaé in the present text of Eusebius should 
obviously have prefixed to it the ν from the ἐστιν 
which precedes it. [The edition of Larsow and Par- 
they reads Noopaé.] Compare NAsor. 
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characters introduced to us in David’s wanderings, 
apparently to give one detailed glimpse of his whole 
state of life at that time (1 Sam. xxv.). | Nahal 
himself is remarkable as one of the few examples 
given to us of the private life of a Jewish citi- 
zen. He ranks in this respect with Boaz, BAR- 
ZILLAIL, NABOTH. He was a sheep-master on the 
confines of Judsea and the desert, in that part of 
the country which bore from its great conqueror 
the name of CALEB (1 Sam. xxx. 14, xxv. 33 so 
Vulgate, A. V., and Ewald). 116 was himself, ac- 
cording to Josephus (Ant. vi. 13, § 6), a Ziphite, 
and his residence Enimaus, a place of that name 
not otherwise known, on the southern Carmel, in 
the pasture lands of Maon. (In the LXX. of xxv. 
4 he is called “ the Carmelite,’’ and the LAX. read 
εὐ Maon” for “ Paran’’ in xxv. 1.) With a usage 
of the word, which reminds us of the like adapta- 
tion of similar words in modern times, he, like 
Barzillai, is styled ‘very great,”’ evidently from his 
wealth. Ilis wealth, as might he expected from 
his abode, consisted chiefly of sheep and goats, 
which, as in Palestine at the time of the Christian 
era (Matt. xxv.), and at the present day (Stanley, 
S. ᾧ P.), fel together. The tradition preserved 
in this case the exact number of each — 3000 of 
the former, 1000 of the latter. It was the custom 
of the shepherds to drive them into the wild downs 
on the slopes of Carmel; and it was whilst they 
were on oue of these pastoral excursions, that they 
met a band of outlaws, who showed them unexpected 
kindness, protecting them by day and night, and 
never themselves committing any depredations (xxv. 
7, 15,16). Oncea year there was a grand han- 
quet, on Carmel, when they brought baek their 
sheep from the wilderness for shearing — with eat- 
ing and drinking “ like the feast of a king” (xxv. 
2, 4, 36). ) 

it was on one of these occasions that Nabal came 
across the path of the man to whom he owes his 
place in history. ‘Ten youths were seen approach - 
ing the hill; in them the shepherds recognized the 
slaves or attendants of the chief of the freebooters 
who had defended them in the wilderness. To 
Nahal they were unknown. They approached him 
with a triple salutation — enumerated the services 
of their master, and ended by claiming, with a 
mixture of courtesy and defiance, characteristic of 
the East, “ whatever cometh into thy hand for thy 
servants (LXX. omit this—and have only the 
next words), and for thy son David.’ The great 
sheep-master was not disposed to recognize this un- 
expected parental relation. Ie was a man notorious 
for his obstinacy (such seems the meaning of the 
word translated churlish 7) and for his general 
low conduct (xxv. 3, “ evil in his doings; ”’ xxv. 17, 
‘a man of Belial’). Josephus and the LAX. 
taking the word Caleb not as a proper name, but 
as a quality (to which the context certainly lends 
itself) — add « of a disposition like a dog ” — cyn- 
ical — kvvixds. On hearing the demand of the 
ten petitioners, he sprang up (LUXX. ἀνεπήδησε); 
and broke ont into fury, “ Who is David ? and who 
is the son of Jesse? *?— “ What runaway slaves 
are these to interfere with my own domestic ar- 
rangements?’* (xxv. 10, 11). The moment that 
the messengers were gone, the shepherds that stood 
by perceived the danger that their master and them- 
selves would incur. ‘To Nabal himself they dnrst 
not speak (xxv. 17). But the sacred writer, with a 
tinge of the sentiment which such a contrast. 
always suggests, proceeds to describe that this brutal 


NABOTH 


iruffian was married to a wife as beautiful and as 


wise, as he was the reverse (xxv. 3). [ABIGAIL. | 
To her, as to the good angel of the household, one 
of the shepherds told the state of affairs. She, with 
the offerings usual on such oceasions (xxv. 18, 
comp. xxx. 11, 2 Sam. xvi. 1, 1 Chr. xii. 40), load- 
ed the asses of Nabal’s large establishment — her- 
self mounted one of them, and, with her attendants 
running before her, rode down the hill toward 
David’s encampment. David had already made 
the fatal vow of extermination, couched in the usual 
terms of destroying the household of Nabal, so as 
not even to leave a dog behind (xxv. 22). At this 
moment, as it would seem, Abigail appeared, threw 
herself on her face before him, and poured forth her 
petition in language which both in form and ex- 
pression almost assumes the tone of poetry: — 
“Tet thine handmaid, I pray thee, speak in thine 
audience, and hear the words of thine handmaid.” 
Her main argument rests on the description of her 
husband’s character, which she draws with that mix- 
ture of playfulness and seriousness which above all 
things turns away wrath. His name here came in 
to his rescue. ‘As his name is, so is he: Nabal 
[fool] is his name, and folly is with him” (xxv. 
25; see also ver. 26). She returns with the news 
of David’s recantation of his vow. Nahal is then 
in, atthe height of his orgies. Like the revellers 
of Palestine in the later times of the monarchy, he 
had drunk to excess, and his wife dared not com- 
ninnicate to him either his danger or his escape 
(xxv. 36). At break of day she told him both. 
The stupid reveller was suddenly roused to a sense 
of that which impended over him. “ His heart died 
within him, and /e became as a stone.” It was as 
if a stroke of apoplexy or paralysis had fallen upon 
him. ‘Ten days he lingered, “and the Lord smote 
Nabal, and he died’? (xxv. 37, 88). The sus- 
picions entertained by theologians of the last cen- 
tury, that there was a conspiracy between David 
and Abigail to make away with Nabal for their 
own alliance (see *¢ Nabal’’ in Winer’s Real. ii. 
125), have entirely given place to the better spirit 
of modern criticism, and it is one of the many 
proofs of the reverential, as well as truthful appre- 
ciation of the Sacred Narrative now inaugurated 
in Germany, that Mwald enters fully into the feel- 
ing of the narrator, and closes his summary of 
Nabal’s death, with the reflection that ‘it was not 
without justice regarded as a Divine judgment.” 
According to the (not improbable) LAX. version 
of 2 Sam. iii. 33, the ‘recollection of Nabal’s death 
lived afterwards in David’s memory to point the 
contrast of the death of Abner: “Died Abner as 
Nabal died?” A. Pas: 
NABARIAS (Ναβαρίας [Vat. -pes-]: Naba- 
vias). Apparently a corruption of Zechariah (1 
Esdr. ix. 44; comp. Neh. viii. 4). 
NA‘GATHITES, THE (οἱ Ναβατταῖοι, 
and Ναναταῖοι; [Sin. in v. 25, ot avaBararoc;] 
Alex. {in Ix. 35 | Ναβατεοι: Nabuthet), 1 Mace. 
y. 25; ix. 85. [Nebarorn.] ᾿ 
NA’BOTH (1123 [ fruits, productions] : 
Ναβοθαΐ), victim of Ahab and Jezebel. He was 
a Jezreelite, and the owner of a small portion of 
sround (2 K. ix. 25, 26) that lay on the eastern 
slope of the hill of Jezreel. Ue had also a vine- 
yard, of which the situation is not quite certain. 
According to the {lebrew text (1 KK. xxi. 1) it was 
in Jezreel. but’ the LXX. render the whole clause 
diflerently, omitting the words ‘which was in 


NABUCHODONOSOR 


Jezreel,”’ and reading instead of *the palace,” the | gop: Nabuchodonosor). 


threshing-fluor of Ahab king of Samaria.’”’ This 
points to the view, certainly most consistent with 
the subsequent narrative, that Naboth’s vineyard 
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Nebuehadnezzar king of 
Babylon (1 Esdr. i. 40, 41, 45, 48, [ii. 10, v. 7, vi 
mets, 26;| Tobsxve doyeiud.i. 1b. 7, 11, 12, 
ii. 1, 4, 19, ili. 2, 8, iv. 1, vi. 2, 4, xt. [1, 4} 7, 


was on the hill of Samaria, close to the “ threshing- | 23, xil. 13, xiv. 18; [Bar. i. 9, 12; sth. xi. 4]. 


floor’? (the word translated in A. V. ‘void plaee ’’) 
which undoubtedly existed there, hard by the gate 
of the city (1 K.xxiv.). The royal palace of Ahab 
was elose upon the city wall at Tezreel. According 
to both texts it immediately adjoined the vineyard 
Series, Heb.; 1 K. xx. 2, LAX.; 9 K. ix. 
30, 36), and it thus became an objeet of desire to 
the king, who offered an equivalent in money, or 
another vineyard in exehange for this. Naboth, in 


NA’CHON’S THRESHING - FLOOR 


(7132 1:3: [ Rom. ἅλως Ναχώρ; Vat.) αλως 
'Ωδαβ; Alex. αλωμωνος Ναχων: slrea Nachon), 
the place at whieh the ark had arrived in its prog- 
ress from Kirjathjearim to Jerusalem, when Uzzah 
lost his life in his too hasty zeal for its safety (2 
Sam. vi. 6). In the parallel narrative of Chron- 
icles the name Is given as CHIDON, which is also 


the independent spirit of a Jewish landholder,¢ re- | found in Josephus. After the catastrophe it re- 


fused. Perhaps the turn of his expression implies 
that his objection was mingled with a religious 
scruple at forwarding the acquisitions of a half- 
heathen king: ‘Jehovah forbid it to me that I 
should give the inheritanee of my fathers unto 
thee.” Ahab was cowed hy this reply; but the 
proud spirit of Jezebel was ronsed. She and her 
husband were apparently in the eity of Samaria 
(1 K. xxi. 18). She took the matter into her own 
hands, and sent a warrant in Ahab's name and 
sealed with Ahab’s seal, to the elders and nobles 
of Jezreel, suggesting the mode of destroying the 
man who had insulted the royal power. A solemn 
fast was proclaimed as on the announcement of 
some great calamity. Naboth was “set on high’’ Ὁ 
in the publie place of Samaria; two men of worth- 
less eharaeter accused him of having “eursed ¢ 
God and’ the king.’ He and his ehiidren (2 K. 
\x. 26), who else might have sueeeeded to his 
ather’s inberitance, were dragged out of the eity 
ad despatched the same night.¢ The place of 
execution there, as at Hebron (2 Sam. iii.), was 
by the large tank or reservoir, which still remains 
on the slope of the hill of Samaria, immediately 
outside the walls. The usual punishment for blas- 
phemy was enforeed. Naboth and his sons were 
stoned; their mangled remains were devoured by 
the dogs (and swine, LXX.) that prowled under 
the walls; and the blood from their wounds ran 
down into the waters of the tank below, whieh was 
the common bathing-place of the prostitutes of the 
city (comp. 1 K. xxi. 19, xxii. 38, LXX.).  Jose- 
phus (Ant. viii. 15, § 6) makes the execution to have 
been at Jezreel, where he also places the washing 
of Ahab’s chariot. 

For the signal retribution taken on this judicial 
murder —a remarkable proof of the high regard 
paid in the old dispensation to the claims of justice 
aud independence —see ANAB, JEHU, JEZEBEL, 


JEZREEL. Ἄ1 5. 
NABUCHODON’OSOR (Ναβουχοδονό- 


@ Compare the cases of David and Araunah (2 Sam. 
xxiy.), Omri and Shemer (1 K. xvi). 

δ The Hebrew word which is rendered, here only, 
“ou high,” is more aceurately “at the head of” or 
"in the chicfest place among” (1 Sam. ix. 22). The 
passage is obscured by our ignorance of the nature 
of the ceremonial in which Naboth was made to take 
part; but, in default of this knowledge, we may 
accept the explanation of Josephus, that an assembly 
(ἐκκλησία) was convened, at the head of whieh Na- 
both, in virtue of his position, was placed, in order 
chat the charge of blasphemy and the subsequent 
catastrophe might be more telling. 

e By the LXX. this is given εὐλόγησε, blessed ; ”’ 
possibly inerely for the sake of euphemism. 


eeived the name of Perez-wzzah. There is nothing 
in the Bible narrative to guide us to a conclusion as . 
to the situation of this threshing-floor, — whether 
nearer to Jerusalem or to Kirjathjearim. The 
words of Josephus (Ant. vii. 4, § 2), however, imply 
that it was close to the former.¢ Neither is it cer- 
tain whether the name is that of the place or of a 
person to whom the plaee belonged. The eareful 
Aquila translates the words — ἕως ἅλωνος ἑτοίμης 
— “to the prepared“ threshing-floor,” whieh is 
also the rendering of the Targum Jonathan. G. 


NA’CHOR. The forin (slightly the more ac- 
eurate) in which on two oeeasions the nams else- 
where given as Nano is presented in the A. V. 


iF (W713 [peercer, slayer, First; snorting, 
Ges.]: Ναχώρ: Nachor.) he brother of Abra- 
ham (Josh. xxiv. 3). [NAnHor 1.] 

Ch is commonly used in the A. V. of the Old 


Testament to represent the Hebrew 2, and only 


very rarely for TT, as in Nachor. Charashim, Ra- 
chel, Marchesvan, are further examples of the latter 
usage. 

2. (Ναχώρ: [Nachor].) The grandfather of 
Abraham (Luke iii. 384). [Nanor, 2.] α. 


NA’DAB (aie [noble, generous: Ναδάβ !: 
Nadab)). 1. The eldest son of Aaron and Eli- 
sheba, Ex. vi. 23; Num. iii. 2. He, his father 
and brother, and seventy old men of Israel were 
led out from the midst of the assembled people (Ex. 
xxiv. 1), and were commanded to stay and worship 
God “afar off,’ below the lofty summit of Sinai, 
where Moses alone was to come near to the Lord. 
Subsequently (Lev. x. 1) Nadab and his brother 
[Aniuu] were struck dead before the sanctuary by 
fire from the Lord. Their offense was kindling the 
incense in their censers with “ strange ”’ fire, 7. e., 
not taken from that which burned perpetually (Lev. 
vi. 13) on the altar. From the injunction given, 
Ley. x. 9, 10, immediately after their death, it has 


d WAN, The word rendered “yesterday ” in 2 
K. ix. 26 has really the meaning of yesternight, and 
thus bears testimony to the precipitate haste both of 
the exeeution and of Ahab’s entrance on his new 
acquisition. [See Etian, vol. i. p. 706 6.} 

6. His words are, “ Having brought the ark ὧι" Jerus 
salim™ (εἷς Ιεροσόλυμα). In some of the Greek ver- 
sions, or variations of the LXX., of which fragments 
are preserved by Bahrdt, the name is given ἡ ἅλως 
᾿Βρνὰ (Ornan) τοῦ ᾿εβουσαιοῦ, identifying it with the 
floor of Arauuah. 


J As if from 7D, to make ready. A similar ren- 


dering, ἸΏ “UTS? is employed in the Targum 
Joseph, of 1 Chr. xiii: 9, for the floor of Chidon 
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been inferred (Rosenmiiller, 7 doco) that the broth- 
ers were in a state of intoxication when they com- 
mitted the offense. The spiritual meaning of the 
injunction is drawn out at great length by Origen, 
Zfom. vii. in Levitic. On this occasion, as it to 
mark more decidedly the divine displeasure with the 
offenders, Aaron and his surviving sun were for- 
bidden to go through the ordinary outward cere- 
monial of mourning for the dead. ; 


2. [Rom. Ναβάτ; Vat. Ναβαθ, Ναβατ; Alex. 
Ναβατ, NaBad: Nadab.| King Jeroboam’s son, 
who succeeded to the throne of Israel B. c. 954, 
and reigned two years, 1 K. xv. 25-31. Gibbethon 
in the territory of Dan (Josh. xix. 44), a Levitical 
town (Josh. xxi. 23), was at that time occupied by 
the Philistines, perhaps having Leen deserted by its 
lawful possessors in the general self-exile of the 
Levites from the polluted territory of Jeroboam. 
Nadab and all Israel went up and laid siege to this 
frontier-town. A conspiracy broke out in the midst 
of the army, and the king was slain by Baasha, a 
man of [ssachar. Ahijah’s prophecy (1 K. xiv. 10) 
was literally fulfilled by the murderer, who proceeded 
to destroy the whole house of Jeroboam. So per- 
ished the first Israelitish dynasty. 


We are not told what events led to the sicge of 
Gibbethon, or how it ended, or any other incident 
in Nadab's short reign. It doves not appear what 
ground Ewald and Newman have for describing the 
war with the Philistines as unsuecessful. It is re- 
markable that,when a similar destruction fell upon 
the family of the murderer Baasha twenty-four 
years afterwards, the Israelitish army was again 
engaged in a siege of Gibbethon, 1 K. xvi. 15. 

3. [Ναδάβ.] A son of Shammai, 1 Chr. 11. 28, 
30, of the tribe of Judah. 

4. [Vat. in 1 Chr. viii. 30, Adad.] A son of 
Gibeon [rather, of Jehiel], 1 Chr. vill. 30, ix. 36, 
of the tribe of Benjamin. ἥν. T. B. 


NADAPB’ATHA [Sin. Γαβαδαν; Rom.] Alex. 
Ναδαβάθ: Syriac, «ὁ 35. Nobot: Jfadaba), a 


place from which the bride was being conducted 
by the children of Jambri, when Jonathan and 
Simon attacked them (1 Macc. ix. 57). Josephus 
(Ant. xiii. 1, § 4) gives the name Γαβαθά. Jerome's 
conjecture (in the Vulgate) can hardly be admitted, 
because Medeba was the city of the Jambrites (sce 
ver. 96) to which the bride was being brought, not 
that from which she came. That Nadabatha was 
on the east of Jordan is most probable; for though, 
even to the tine of the (sospel narative, hy “ Chana- 
anites ’’ — to which the bride in this case belonged 
— is signified Phoenicians, yet we have the author- 
ity (such as it is) of the Book of Judith (v. 3) for 
attaching that name especially to the people of 
Moab and Ammon; and it is not probable that 
when the whole country was in such disorder a wed- 
ding curtéye would travel for so great a distance as 
from Pheenicia to Medeba. 


On the east of Jordan the only two names that 
occur as possible are Nebo — by Eusebius and Je- 
rome written Nabo and Nabau— and Nabathea. 
Compare the lists of places round es-Salt, in Robin- 
son, Ist ed. ili. 167-70. G. 


NAG’GE (Nayyai), or, as some MSS. read, 
Nayat), one of the ancestors of Christ (Luke iti. 


25). It represents the Heb. 55; Nogah (Nayat, 
LXX.), which was the name of one of David’s 
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sons, as we read in 1 Chr. 111. 7. Nagge must have 
lived about the time of Onias I. and the commence- 
ment of the Macedonian dynasty. It is interesting 
to notice the evidence afforded by this name, both 
as a name in the family of David, and from its 
meaning, that, amidst the revolutions and conquests 
which overthrew the kingdoms of the nations, the 
house of David still cherished the hope, founded 
upon promise, of the revival of the splendor (nogah) 
of their kingdom. A. Umi. 


NA’/HALAL (99973 (per. pasture]: Σελλά: 
Alex. Νααλωλ: Naalol), one of the cities of Zeb- 
ulun, given with its “‘suburbs ἢ to the Merarite Le- 
vites (Josh. xxi. 85). It is the same which in the 
list of the allotment of Zebulun (Josh. xix. 15) is 
inaccurately given in the A. V. as NAHALLAL, 
the Hebrew being in both cases identical. Ese- 
where it is called NAHALOL. It occurs in the list 
between Kattath and Shimron, but unfortunately 
neither of these places has yet been recognized. 
The Jerusalem Talmud, however (οι ἢ, eh. i.; 
Muaser Sheni, ch. y.), as quoted by Schwarz (172), 
and Reland (Pad. 717), asserts that Nahalal (or 
Mahalal, as it is in some copies) was in post-bib- 
lical times called Mablul; and this Schwarz iden- 
tifies with the modern J/alul, a village in the plain 
of Esdraelon under the mountains which inclose 
the plain on the north, 4 miles west of Nazareth, 
and 2 of Japhia; an identification concurred in by 
Van de Velde (Jfemoir). One Hebrew MS. (30 


K.) lends countenance to it by reading SP, 
i. e. Mahalal. in Josh. xxi. 35. If the town was in 
the great plain we can understand why the Israel- 
ites were unable to drive ont the Canaanites from 
it, sinee their chariots must have been extremely 
formidable as long as they remained on level or 
smooth ground. 


NA’HALLAL (Ooms [pasture]: Ναβαάλ; 


Alex. Νααλωλ: Naalol), an inaccurate mode of 
spelling, in Josh. xix. 15, the name which in Josh. 


xxi. 35, is accurately given as NAWALAL. The 
original is precisely the same in both. G. 


NAHA’LIEL Ce C13 =torrent [or valley] 


of God ; Saniar oS eae : [Vat.] Mavaha; [Rom.] 
Alex. Νααλιήλ: Nahaliel), one of the halting- 
places of Israel in the latter part of their progress 
to Canaan (Num. xxi. 19). It lay “ beyond,”’ that 
is, north of the Arnon (ver. 13), and between Mat- 
tanah and Bamoth, the next after Bamoth being 
Pisgah. Tt does not occur in the catalocue of Num. 
xxxiii., nor anywhere besides the passage quoted 
above. By Eusebius and Jerome (Onomast. “ Na- 
aliel 3} it is mentioned as close to the Arnon. Its 
name seems to imply that it was a stream or wady, 
and it is not impossibly preserved in that of the 
Wady Encheyle, which runs into the Jfojeb, the 
ancient Arnon, a short distance to the east of the 
place at which the road between Rabba and ‘Aroer 
crosses the ravine of the latter river. The name 
Lncheyle, when written in Hebrew _ letters 


(APTN), is little more than Ses5r, trans~ 
posed. Burckhardt was perhaps the first to report 
this name, but he suggests the IVady Wale as the 
Nahliel (Syria, July 14). This, however, seems 
unnecessarily far to the north, and, in addition, it 
retains no likeness to the original name. 


G. 


NAHALOL 


NA’HALOL (ODM [pasture]: Δομανά; 
Alex. Evayuav; [Comp. Νααλωλ:]} Naalol), a va- 
riation in the mode of giving the name (both in 
Hebrew and A. V.) of the place elsewhere ealled 
Nahalal. It oecurs only in Judg. i. 80. The vari- 
ation of the LXX. is remarkable. G. 


NA’HAM (ort [consolition | : Ναχαμΐ; (Vat. 
Ναχεθ; Alex. Ναχεμ:} Nahe). The brother 
of Hodiah, or Jehudijah, wife of Kzra, and father 
of Keilah and Eshtemoa (1 Chr. iv. 19). 

NAHAMA/NI (23°72 [compassionate] : 
Ναεμανί ; [Vat. Naeuaver:] FA. Νααμμανει: 
Nuhameni). A ehief man among those who re- 


turned from Babylon with Zerubbabel and Jeshua 


(Neh. vii. 7.) His name is omitted in Ear. ii. 2, 
and in the parallel list of 1 Isdr. v. 8, is written 
ENENIUS. 


NA/HARAI [3 syl.] (ΟΠ [snorer, Ges.]: 


Ναχώρ; Alex. Naapat: Naarai). ‘The armor- 


bearer of Joab, ealled in the A. V. of 2 Sam. xxiii. 
37, Nanant. [So in later editions, here and in 1 
Chr. xi. 39, but not in the ed. of 1611 and other 
early editions.] He was a native of Beeroth (1 
Chresi. 89). 

NA/HARI (ΓΤ [snorver]: Γελωρέ; Alex. 
Γεδωρε; [Comp. Naxapat:] Nuharai). The same 
as NAuWARAI, Joab’s armor-bearer (2 Sam. xxiii. 


37). In the A. V. of 1611 the name is printed 
“¢ NAMARAI the Berothite.”’ 


NA’HASH (WIN), serpent). 1. (Nads, but 
in 1 Chr, ix. ὃ [Vat.] Avas; [Itom.] Alex. in both 
Naas: Naas.) « Nahash the Ammonite, king of 
the Bene-Ammon at the foundation of the nion- 
archy in Israel, who dictated to the inhabitants of 
Jabesh-Gilead that eruel alternative of the loss of 
their right eyes or slavery, which roused the swift 
wrath of Saul, and eaused the destruction of the 
whole of the Ammonite force (1 Sam. xi. 1, 2-11) 
According to Josephus (ἀνέ, vi. 5, § 1) the siege 
of Jabesh was but the elimax of a long eareer of 
similar @ ferocity with whieh Nahash had oppressed 
the whole of the Hebrews on the east of Jordan, 
and his success in whieh had rendered him so self- 
confident that he despised the chance of relief 
which the men of Jabesh eagerly eanght αἱ. If, 
as Josephus (/6. § 3) also states, Nahash himself 
was killed in the rout of his army, then the Na- 
hash who was the futher of the foolish young king 
Tian) (2 pam. x. 2; 1 Chr. xix. 1, 2) must have 
been his son. In this case, like Pharaoh in Keypt, 
and also perhaps like Benhadad, Achish, and Agag, 
in the kingdoms of Syria, Philistia, and Amalek, 
& Nahash ’’ wonkd seem to have heen the title of 
the king of the Ammonites rather than the name 
of an individual. 

llowever this was, Nahash the father of Hanun 
had rendered David some special and valuable ser- 
vice, which David was anxious for an opportunity 
of requiting (2 Sam. x. 2). No doubt this had 
been during his wanderings, and when, as the vietim 
of Saul, the Amimonite king would naturally sym- 

« The statement in 1 Sam. xii. 12 appears to be at 
variance with that of viii. 4,5; but it bears a remark- 
able testimony to the dread entertained of this savage 
chief, in aseribing the adoption ot monarchy by Israel 
to the panic caused by his approach. 

ὃ The whole expression seems to denote that he 
Was an illegitimate son. 
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pathize with and assist him. The particulars of 
the service are not related in the bible, jut the 
Jewish traditions affirm that it consiste? in his 
having afforded proteetion to one of David's brothers, 
who escaped alone when his family were massacred 
by the treacherous king of Moab, to whose eare 
they had been cntrusted, by David (1 Sam. xxii. 
3, 4), and who found an asylum with Nahash. 
(See the J/idrash of ft. Lanchum, as quoted by 8. 
Jaren on 2 Sam. x. 2.) 

The retribution exacted by David for the annoy- 
ing insults of Hauun is related elsewhere. [DAviD, 
vol. 1. 561 6; Jom, vol. ii. 1895 6; Untan.] One 
easual notice remains which seems to imply that 
the ancient kindness which had existed between 
David and the family of Nahash had not been ex- 
tinguished even by the horrors of the Aimmonite 
war. When BPavid was driven to Mahanaim, inte 
the very neighborhood of Jabesh-Gilead, we find 
«© Shobi the son of Nahash of Rabbah of the Bene- 
Ammon’ (2 Sam. xvii. 27) among the great chiefs 
who were so forward to pour at the feet of the fallen 
monarch the abundance of their pastoral wealth, 
and that not with the grudging spirit of tributaries, 
but rather with the sympathy of friends, “ for they 
said, the people is hungry and weary and thirsty 
in the wilderness ’’ (ver. 29). 

2. (Ndas.) A person mentioned once only (2 
Sam. xvii. 25) in stating the parentage of Amasa, 
the commander-in-ehief of Absalom’s army. Amasa 
is there said to have been the βοὴ ὃ of a eertain 
Ithra, by Abigail, “ daughter of Nahash, and sister ¢ 
to Zeruiah.”? By the genealogy of 1 Chr. ii. 16 it 
appears that Zeruiah and Abigail were sisters of 
David and the other children of Jesse. The question 
then arises, How eould Abigail have been at the same 
time danghter of Nahash and sister to the ehildren 
of Jesse? To this three answers may be given: — 

1. The universal tradition of the Rabbis that 
Nahash and Jesse were identical.¢ ες Nahash,”’ 
says Solomon Jarchi (in his commentary on 2 Sam. 
xvil. 25), “was Jesse the father of David, because 
he died without sin, by the counsel of the serpent ”’ 
(nachash); ἃ. 6. hy the infirmity of his fallen 
human nature oniy. lt must be owned that it is 
easier to allow the identity of the two than to accept 
the reason thus assigned for it. 

2. The explanation first put forth by Professor 
Stanley in this work (vol. i. 552 a), that Nahash 
was the king of the Ammonites, and that the same 
woman had first been his wife or coneubine —in 
which capacity she had given birth to Abigail and 
Zeruiah —and afterwards wife to Jesse, and the 
mother of his children. In this manner Abigail 
and Zeruiah would he sisters to David, withont 
being at the same time daughters of Jesse. This 
has in its favor the guarded statement of 1 Chr. ii. 
16, that the two women were ποῦ themsefves Jesse's 
children, but sisters of his ehildren; and the im- 
probability (otherwise extreme) of so elose ἃ con- 
neetion between an Israelite and an Ammonite 
king is alleviated by Jesse’s known descent fron a 
Moabitess, and hy the conneetion whieh has been 
shown avove to have existed between David and 
Nahash of Ammon. 


e The Alex. LXX. regards Nahash as brother of 
Zernizh — θυγατερα Naas αδελῴου Sapouras. 
¢ See the extraet from the Targum on Ruth iv. 22 
given in the note to Jess, ¥m ii p. 1340 ὦ. Also the 
eitations from the Talmud in Meyer, Seder Glam, BOY ; 
also Jerome, Quast. Hebr. a loc. 
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3. A third possible explanation is that Nahash| 3. (Ναέθ; [γ᾽ αἱ. Maeé.]) A Levite in the reign 
was the name not of Jesse, nor of a former husband | of Hezekiah, who with others was overseer of the 
of his wife, but of his wife herself. There is nothing | tithes and dedieated things under Cononiah ané 
in the name to prevent its being borne equally by | Shimei (2 Chr. xxxi. 13). 

J Pp : 5 qually ὉΣ 

either sex, and other instances may be quoted of NAHW’BI (SAMI [hidden, Ges.; protection 
women who are given in the genealogies as the σε: τ τ : 
daughters, not of their fathers, but of their mothers: oes Σ : : 
é. 3. Mehetabel, daughter of Matred, daughter of ἀπ: t : i ΠΟΙ παν ee ois 
Mezahab. Still it seems very improbable that | ‘76 'Welve spies Ee I 

Jesse's wife would be suddenly intruded into the| NA’HOR (ὙΠ [see NAcnor]: Ναχώρ: 
uarratiye, as she is if this hypothesis be adopted. Joseph. Ναχώρης: “Nahor, and Nachor), the 

G. | name of two persons in the family of Abraham. 

NAYHATH (FMD [setting down, rest):| 1: Mis ἄν son of Serug and father 
Ναχόθ, Alex. Nayou, Gen. xxxvi. 13: Ναχώθ of Terah (Gen. xi. 22-25; [1 Chr. i. 26]). He is 
Ace Na ae Gan ee ie Aree reir mentioned in the genealogy of our Lord, Luke iii. 
ὙΠ] 1 On. 5. 87: ἜΝ ὃ One of ie 34, though there the name is given in the A. V. 

ἐ “ἰδ: εὐ ἃ: 


” : . in the Greek form of NACHOR. 
7 oe a ΠΝ a lege PEEL) LS 2. Grandson of the preceding, son of Terah and 
} « 7 Ὶ ] . Fle Ss) < 
a ana Vat fie Ravad. |) ἀπ brother of Abraham and Haran (Gen. xi. 26, 27). 
. 5 ee « -he . a rm Ξ . » . 
hathite Levite, son of Zophai and ancestor of lhe members of the family are brought together in 


Samuel the prophet (1 Chr. vi. 26). the following genealogy: — 


Terah 
Ι 
| | 
Abraham Milcah =Nanor — Reumah Hatan 
Tebah | Ι 
(== ie i ane ae eo Gaham Lot Mileah 
: Thahash * 
uz Buz Kemuel Chesed Hazo Pildash Jidlaph Bethuel ee 
(i. e. Uz) | (father of | Maacah 
Chasdim or |. =a. os 
Isaac ; Chaldeans) Laban Rebekah = Isnac 
Job Elihu Aram; Ι΄ | 
(Ram - | | | 
Job xxxii. 2). Leah Rachel Esau Jacob 


It has been already remarked, under Lor (vol. | from the ‘‘ God of Abraham and the Fear of Isaac”’ 
li. p. 1685 note), that the order of the ages of the! (ver. 53). Doubtless this was one of the “ other 
family of Verah is not improbably inverted in the | gods’’ which before the Call of Abraham were 
narrative; in which case Nahor, instead of being | worshipped by the family of Terah; whose images 
younger than Abraham, was really older. [He mar- were in Machel’s possession during the conference 
ried Mileah, the daughter of his brother Ilaran: on Gilead; and which had to be discarded before 
and when Abraham and Lot migrated to Canaan, |Jaeob could go into the Presence of the ‘ God of 
Nahor remained behind in the land of his birth, on | Bethel’? (Gen. xxxv. 2: comp. xxxi. 13). Henice- 
the eastern side of the Euphrates — the boundary | forward the line of distinetion between the two 
between the Old and the New World of that early | families is most sharply drawn (as in the allusion 
age —and gathered his family around him at the|of Josh. xxiv. 2), and the descendants of Nahor 
sepulchre of his father.? (Comp. 2 Sam. xix. 37.) | confine their communieations to their own imme- 

Like Jaeob, and also like Ishmael, Nahor was diate kindred, or to the members of other non- 
the feiher of twelve sons, and further, as in the | !sraelite tribes, as in the ease of Job the man of 
ease of Jacob, eight of them were the children of | U2, and his friends, Elihu the Buzite of the kindred 
his wife, and four of a concubine (Gen. xxii. 21-24). | of Ram, Eliphaz the Temanite, and Bildad the 
Special care is taken in speaking of the legitimate | Shuhite. Many centunes later David appears to 
braneh to specify its descent from Mileah — “the | have eome into collision — sometimes friendly, 
son of Mileah, whieh she bare unto Nahor.’”? It | Sometimes the reverse — with one or two of the 
was to this pure and unsullied race that Abraham | ™ore remote Nahorite tribes. Tibhath, probably 
and Lebekah in turn had recourse for wives for | identical with Tebah and Maacaly aremiientiess 
their sons. But with Jacob’s flight from }aran | in the relation of his wars on the eastern frontier 
the intereourse ceased. The heap of stones which [ef Israel (1 Chr. xviii. 8, xix. 6): and the mother 
Be and “ Laban the Seu ere eal on Mount of Absalom either belonged to or was connected , 
Gilead (Gen. xxxi. 46) may be said to have formed | With the latter of the above nations. 
at onee the tomb of their past connection and the| No eertain traces of the name of Nahor have heen 
barrier against its continuance. Even at that time | recognized in Mesopotamia. Ewald (Geschichte, i. 
a wide variation had taken place in their language | 359) proposes Haditha, a town on the Euphrates 
(ver. 47), and uot only in their language, but, as} just above //it, and bearing the additional name 
it, would seem, in the Ohjeet of their worship. The | of e/-Naura; also another place, likewise called 
«God of Nahor’’ appears as a distinet divinity | e-Na’ura, mentioned by some Arabian geographers 


@ This is the form given in the Benedictine edition | statement of Judith vy, 8, and the universal tradition 
of Jerome's Bibliotheca Divina. The other is found | of the East, that Terah’s departure from Ur was a re- 
in the ordinary copies of the Vulgate. linquishment of false worship, an additional foree 15 

b The statements of Gen. xi, 27-82 appear to imply | given to the mention of “ the god of Nahor’’ (Gen. 
that Nahor did not advance from Ur to Haran at the | xxxi. 53) as distinet from the God of Abraham’s de- 
same time: with Terah, Abraham, and Lot, but re-!scendants.. Two generations luter Nahor’s family were 
mained there till a later date. Coupling this with tne | certainly living at Haran (Gen. xxviii. 10, xxix. 4), 


First]: Ναβί; [Vat. NaBer;] Alex. NaBa: Na- - 


e 
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us lying further north; and Nachrein, which, how- 
ever, seems to lie out of Mesopotamia to the east. 
Others have mentioned Naarda, or Nehardea, a 
town or district. in the neighborhood of the above, | } 
celebrated as the site of a college of the Jews (Dict. 
of Geogr. “ Naarda’’). 

May not Aram-Naharaim have originally derived 
its name from Nahor? The fact that in its present 
form it has another signification in Hebrew is no 

argument against such a derivation. 

‘In Josh. xxiv. 2 the name is given in the A. V. 
in the form (more nearly approaching the Hebrew 
than the other) of NAciior. ἜΣ 


NAH’SHON, or NAASH’ON ΟΣ ΤΣ 
[enchanter, Ges.]: Ναασσών, ΤΙΧΧΝ, and N. ie 
Nuhasson, O. ΤῸ; Naasson, N. 'T.), son of Am- 
minadab, and prince of the children of Judah (as 
he is styled in the genealogy of Judah, 1 Chr. ii. 
10) at the time of the first numbering in the wilder- 
ness (Exod. vi. 23; Num. i. 7, &c.). His sister, 
Elisheba, was wife to Aaron, and his son, Salmon, 
was husband to Rahab after the taking of Jericho. 
From Elisheba being described as «sister of Naa- 
shon”’ we may infer that he was a person of con- 
siderable note and dignity, which his being ap- 
pointed as one of the twelve princes who assisted 
Moses and Aaron in taking the census, and who 
were all “renowned of the congregation ..... 
heads of thousands in Israel,’’ ‘shows him to have 
been. No less conspicuous for high rank and posi- 
tion does he appear in Num. ii. 5, vii. 12, x. 14, 
where, i in the encampment, in the offerings. of the 
princes, and in the order of march, the first place 
is assigned to Nahshon the son of ‘Amminadab as 
captain of the host of Judah. Indeed, on these 
three Jast-named occasions he appears as the first 
man in the state next to Moses and Aaron, whereas 
at the census he comes after the chiefs of the tribes 
of Reuben and Simeon.@ Nahshon died in the 
wilderness according ‘to Num. xxvi. 64, 65, but no 
further particulars of his life are given. In the 
ae 1. he yes twice, namely, in Matt. i. 4 and 
Luke iii. 382, in the cenealogy of Christ, where his 
lineage in τ preceding and following descents are 
exactly the same as in Ruth iv. 18-20; 1 Chr. ii. 
10-12, which makes it quite certain that he was 
the sixth in descent from Judah, inclusive, and 
that David was the fifth generation after him. 
[AMMINADAB. ] A. C,H. 


NA/HUM (ΘΓ [consolation]: Ναούμ: Na- 
hum). ‘The book of the vision of Nahum the 
‘Ikoshite’? stands seventh in order among the 
writings of the minor prophets in the present ar- 
rangement of the canon. Of the author hinself we 
haye no more knowledge than is afforded us by the 
seauty title of his book, which gives no indication 
whatever of his date, and leaves his origin obscure. 
The site of Elkosh, his native place, is disputed, 
some placing it in Galilee, with Jerome, who was 
shown the ruins by his guide; others in Assyria, 
where the tomb of the prophet is still visited as a 
sacred spot by Jews from all parts. Benjamin of 
Tudela (p. 53, Heb. text, ed. Asher) thus briefly 


es 


@ Τῦ 15 curious to notice that, in the second nun- 
bering (Num. xxvi.), Reaben still comes first, and 
Judah fourth. So also 1 Chr. ii. 1. 

b Capernaum, literally ‘village of Nahum,” is sup- 
posed to have derived its name from the prophet. 
schwarz (Deser. of Pal. p. 188) mentions a Kesar Tan- 
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alludes to it: ‘And in the city of Asshur (Mo- 
sul) is the synagogue of Obadiah, and the synagogue 
of Jonah the son of Amittai, and the synagogue of 
Nahum the Elkoshite.” [ELKostt.] Those who 
maintain the latter view assume that the prophet’s 
parents were carried into captivity by Tiglath- pile- 
ser, and planted, with other exile colonists, in the 
province of Assyria, the modern Kurdistan, and 
that the prophet was born at the village of Alkush, 
on the east bank of the Tigris, two miles north of 
Mosul. Ewald is of opinion that the prophecy was 
written there at a time when Nineveh was threat- 
ened from without. Against this it may be urged 
that it does not appear that the exiles were carried 
into the province of Assyria Proper, but into the 
newly-conquered districts, such as Mesopotamia, 
Babylonia, or Media. ‘The arguments in favor of 
an Assyrian locality for the prophet are supported 
by the occurrence of what are presumed to be 


Assyrian words: ΞΈΤΤ, ii. 7 (Heb. 8), 215, 
WIDSO, 17; and the 


M22NoR in ii, 13 (Heb. 14), which is supposed 


to indicate a for eign influence. In addition to this 
is the internal evidence supplied by the vivid de- 
scription of Nineveh, of whose splendors it is con- 
tended Nahum must have been an eye-witness; 
but Hitzig justly observes that these descriptions 
display merely a lively imagination, and such 
knowledge of a renowned city as might be pos- 
sessed by any one in Anterior Asia. The Assyrian 
warriors were no strangers in Palestine, and that 
there was sufficient intercourse between the two 
countries is rendered probable by the history of the 
prophet Jonah. There is nothing in the prophecy 
of Nahum to indicate that it was written in the 
immediate neighborhood of Nineveh, and in full 
view of the scenes which are depicted, nor is the 
language that of an exile in an enemy's country. 
No allusion is made to the Captivity; while, on the 
other hand, the imagery is such as would he nat- 
ural to an inhabitant of Palestine (i. 4) to whom 
the rich pastures of Bashan, the vineyards of Car- 
mel, and the blossom of Lebanon, were emblems 
of all that was luxuriant and fertile. The lan- 
guage employed in i. 15, ii. 2, is appropriate to 
one who wrote for his countrymen in their na- 
tive land.? In fact, the sole origin of the theory 
that Nahum flourished in Assyria is the mame of 
the village Alkush, which contains his supposed 
tomb, and from its similarity to Elkosh was ap- 
parently selected by medizeval tradition as a shrine 
for pilgrims, with as little probability to reeom- 
mend it as exists in the case of Obddiah and Jeph- 
thah, whose burial-places are still shown in the 
same neighborhood. ‘This supposition is more rea- 
sonable than another which has been adopted in 
order to account for the existence of Nahum’s tomb 
at a place, the name of which so closety resembles 
that of his native town. Alkush, it is suggested, 
was founded by the Israelitish exiles, and so named 
by them in memory of Ikosh in their own country. 
lradition, as usual, has usurpet the previnee of 
history. According to Psendo-Epiphanius (Le Vitis 


lll. strange form 


chum or Nachum, close on Chiunereth, and 2) English 
miles N. of Tiberias. “ They point out there the graves 
of Nahum the prophet, of Rabbis Tauchum and Txn- 
chuma, who all repose there, and through these the 
ancient position of the village is easily known.” 
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Proph, Opp. ii. p. 247), Nahum was of the tribe 
of Simeon, ‘from Eleesei beyond the Jordan at 
Begabar (ByyaBap; Chron. Pasch. 150 B. Βητα- 
βαρή).᾽ or Bethabara, where he died in peace and 
was buried. In the Roman martyrology the 1st of 
December is consecrated to his memory. 

The date of Nahum’s propheey can be deter- 
mined with as little precision as his birthplace. In 
the Seder Olam Rabba (p. 55, ed. Meyer) he is 
made contemporary with Joel and Habakkuk in the 
reion of Manasseh. Syneellus (Cloon. p. 201 ἃ) 
places him with Ilosea, Amos, and Jonah in the 
reign of Joash king of Israel, more than a century 
earlier; while, according to Iutychius (sl. p. 252), 
he was contemporary with Haggai, Zechariah, and 
Malachi, and prophesied in the fifth year after the 
destruction of Jerusalem. Josephus (And. ix. 11, 
§ 3) mentions him as living in the latter part of 
the reign of Jotham; “about this time was a cer- 
tain prophet, Nahum by name; who, prophesying 
concerning the downfall of Assyrians and of Nin- 
eveh, said thus,’ ete.; to which he adds, ‘and all 
that was foretold concerning Nineveh came to pass 
after 115 years.” From this Carpzov coneluded 
that Nahum prophesied in the beginning of the 
reign of Ahaz, ahout B. c. 742. Modern writers 
are divided in their suffrages. Bertholdt thinks it 
probable that the prophet escaped into Judah when 
the ten tribes were carried captive, aud wrote in 
the reign of Hezekiah. Keil (Lehrb. d. Lani. in d. 
A. 7.) places him in the latter half of Hezekiah’s 
reign, after the invasion of Sennacherib. Vitringa 
(Typ. Doctr. proph. p. 87) was of the like opinion, 
and the same view is taken by De Wette (τη, p. 
328), who suggests that the rebellion of the Medes 
against the Assyrians (pn. c. 710), and the election 
of their own king in the person of Deioces, may 
have been present in the prophet’s mind. But the 
history of Deioces and his very existence are now 
generally believed to be mythical. This period also 
is adopted by Knobel (Prophed. ii. 207, ἄς.) as the 
date of the prophecy. Ue was guided to his con- 
clusion by the sameé supposed facts, and the destruc- 
tion of No Ammon, or Thebes of Upper Egypt, 
which he believed was effected by the Assyrian 
monarch Sargon (B. c. 717-715), and is referred 
to by Nahum (iil. 8) as a recent event. In this 
case the prophet would be a younger contemporary 
of Isaiah (comp. Is. xx. 1). Ewald, again, cou- 
eeives that the siege of Nineveh by the Median 
king Phraortes (B. C. 630-625), may have sug- 
gested Nahum’s propheey of its destruction. The 
existence of Vhraortes, at the period to whieh he is 
assigned, is now believed to be an anachronism. 
[Mrprs.] Junius and Tremellius select the last 
years of Josiah as the period at which Nahum 
prophesied, but at this tinie not Nineveh but Bab- 
ylon was the object of alarm to the Hebrews. The 
arguments by which Strauss (Vahumt de Nino 

“alicinium, prol. ὁ. 1, § 3) endeavors to prove that 
the prophecy belongs to the time at which Ma- 
nasseh was in eaptivity at Babylon, that is between 
the years 680 and 667 3. C., are not convineing. 
Assuming that the position which Nahum oceupies 
in the canon between Mieah and Habakkuk sup- 
plies, as the limits of his prophetical career, the 
reigns of Hezekiah and Josiah, he endeavors to 
show from certain apparent resemblances to the 
writings of the older prophets, Joel, Jonah, and 
.saiah, that Nahum must have been familiar with 
their writings, and consequently later in point of 
time than any of them. But a careful examina- 
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tion of the passages by which this argument is ~ 
maintained, will show that the phrases and turns 
of expression upon which the resemblance is sup- 
posed to rest, are in no way remarkable or charac- 
teristic, and might have been freely used by any 
one famihar with oriental metaphor and imagery, 
without incurring the charge of plagiarism. ‘Iwo 
exceptions are Nah. ii. 10, where a striking ex- 
pression is used which only occurs besides in Joel 
ii. 6, and Nah. i. 15 (Heb. ii. 1), the first clause of 
which is nearly word for word the same as that of 
ls. ii. 7. Dut these passages, by themselves, would 
equally prove that Nahum was anterior both to 
Joel and Isaiah, and that his diction was copied 
by them. Other references which are supposed to 
indicate imitations of older writers, or, at least, 
familiarity with their writings, are Nah.i. 3 com- 
pared with Jon. iv. 2; Nah. 1. 13 with Is. x. 27; 
Nah. iii. 10 with Is. xiii. 16; Nah. ii. 2 [1] with 
Is. xxiv. 1; Nah. iii. 5 with Isuxiviie2 eed 
Nah. iii. 7 with Is. hh. 19. For the purpose of 
showing that Nahum preceded Jeremiah, Strauss 
quotes other passages in which the later prophet is 
believed to have had in his mind expressions of his 
predecessor with which he was familiar. The most 
striking of these are Jer. x. 19 compared with Nah. 
iii. 19; Jer. xiii. 26 with ΝΑΙ τ Ὁ: ΠΕ 
30 with Nah. iii. 18. Words, which are assumed 
by the same commentator to be peculiar to the 
times of Isaiah, are appealed to by him as evi- 
dences of the date of the prophecy. But the 
ouly examples which he quotes prove nothing: 
ἼΣΟΣ, sheteph (Nah. i. 8, A. V. * flood ’’), occurs 
in Job, the Psalms, and in Proverbs, hut not once in 
Isaiah; and MTL, métstiréh (Nah. ii. 1 [2], 
A. V. “munition ’’) is found only once in Isaiah, 
though it oceurs frequently in the Chronicles, and 
is not a word likely to be uncommon or peculiar, 
so that nothing can be inferred from it. Besides, 
all this would be as appropriate to the times of 
Hezekiah as to those of Manasseh. That the proph- 
ecy was written before the final downfall of Nin- 
eveh, and its capture by the Medes and Chaldeans 
(cir. B. C. 625), will be admitted. The allusions to 
the Assyrian power iniply that it was still unbroken 
(i. 12, ii. 13, 14 (ΤΟΝ. 12, 13), iii Se 
glory of the kingdom was at its brightest in the 
reign of Ksarhaddon (5. Cc. 680-660), who for 19 
years made Babylon the seat of empire, and this 
fact would ineline us to fix the date of Nahum 
rather in the reign of his father Sennacherib, for 
Nineveh alone is contemplated in the destruction 
threatened to the Assyrian power, and no hint is 
given that its importance in the kingdom was di- 
ininished, as it necessarily would he, by the estab- 
lishment of another capital. That Palestine was 
suffering from the effects of Assyrian invasion at 
the time of Nahum’s writing seems probable from 
the allusions in i. 11, 12, 13, 11. 2; and the vivid 
description of the Assyrian armament in ii. 3; 4. 
At such a time the prophecy would be appropriate, 
and if i. 14 refers to the death of Sennacherib in 
the house of Nisroeh, it must have been written 
hefore that event. ‘The capture of No Ammon, or 
‘Uhebes, has not been identified with anything like 
certainty. It is referred to as of recent occurrence, 
and it has been conjectured with probability that 
it was sacked by Sargon in the invasion of Keypt 
alluded to in Is. xx. 1. These circumstances seem 
to determine the 14th year of Hezckiah (8. c. 712) 
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as the period before which the prophecy of Nahum 
could not have been written. The condition of 
Assyria in the reign of Seunacherib would corre- 
spond with the state of things implied in the preph- 
ecy, and it is on all accounts most probable that 
Nahum flourished in the latter half of the reign of 
Hezekiah, and wrote his prophecy soon after the 
date above mentioned, either in Jerusalem or its 
neighborhood, where the echo still lingered of “ the 
rattling of the wheels, and of the prancing horses, 
and of the jumping chariots’’ of the Assyrian 
host, and “the flame of the sword and lightning 
of the spear’’ still flashed in the memory of the 
beleaguered citizens. 

The subject of the prophecy is, in accordance 
with the superscription, ‘the burden of Nineveh.”’ 
The three chapters into which it is divided form a 
consecutive whole. The first chapter is introdue- 
tory. It comniences with a declaration of the char- 
acter of Jehovah, “a God jealous and avenging,” 
as exhibited in his dealings with his enemies, and 
the swift and terrible vengeance with which He 
pursues them (i. 2-6), while to those that trust in 
Him 116 is good, a stronghold in the day of 
trouble’ (i. 7), in contrast with the overwhelming 
flood which shall sweep away his foes (i. 8). The 
language of the prophet now becomes more special, 
aud points to the destruction which awaited the 
hosts of Assyria who had just gone up out of 
Judah (i. 9-11). In the verses that follow the in- 
tention of Jehovah is still more fully declared, and 
addressed first to Judah (i. 12, 13), and then to the 
monarch of Assyria (i. 14). And now the vision 
grows nore distinct. The messenger of glad tidings, 
the news of Nineveh’s downfall, trod the mountains 
that were round about Jerusalem (i. 15), and pro- 
claimed to Judah the accomplishment of her vows. 
But round the doomed city gathered the destroying | =» 
armies; “the breaker in pieces ᾿ had gone up, and 
Jehovah mustered his hosts to the battle to avenge 
his people (ii. 1, 2). The prophet’s mind in vision 
sees the burnished bronze shields of the scarlet-clad 
warriors of the besieging army, the flashing stcel 
seythes of their war-chariots as they are drawn up 
in battle-array, and the quivering cypress-shafts of 
their spears (ii. 3). The Assyrians hasten to the 
defense : their chariots rush madly through the 
streets, and run to and fro like the lightning in the 
broad ways, which glare with their bright armor 
like torches. J3ut a panic has seized their mighty 
ones; their ranks are broken as they march, and 
they hurry to the wall only to see the covered bat- 
tering-rams of the besiegers ready for the attack 
(ii. 4, 5). The crisis hastens on with terrible 
rapidity. The river-gates are broken in, and the 
royal palace is in the hands of the victors (ii. 6). 
Aud then comes the end; the city is taken and 
earried captive, and her maidens “ moan as with 
the voice of doyes,”* beating their breasts with sorrow 
(ii. 7). The flight becomes general, and the leaders 
in vain endeavor to stem the torrent of fugitives 
(ii. 8). The wealth of the city and its accumu- 
lated treasures become the spoil of the captors, and 
the conquered sufier all the horrors that. follow the 
assault and storm (ii. 9,10). Over the charred 
and blackened ruins the prophet, as the mouth- 
piece of Jehovah, exclaims in triumph, “ Where is 
the lair of the lions, the feeding place of the young 
lions, where walked lion, lioness, lion’s whelp, and 
none made (them) afraid? ’’ (ii. 11, 12). But for 
all this the downfall of Nineveh was certain, for 
“behold! I am against thee, saith Jehovah of 
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Hosts ’’ (ii. 13). The vision ends, and the prophet, 
recalled from the scenes of the future to the real- 
itics of the present, collects himself, as it were, for 
one final outburst of withering denunciation against 
the Assyrian city, not now threatened by her Me- 
dian and Chaldean conquerors, but in the full tide 
of prosperity, the oppressor and corrupter of na- 
tions. Mingled with this woe there is no touch of 
sadness or compassion for her fate; she will fall 


unpitied and unlamented, and with terrible calm- 


ness the prophet pronounces her final doom: “ all 
that hear the bruit of thee shall clap the hands 
over thee: for upon whom hath not thy wickedness 
passed continually ? ’’ (iti. 19). 

As a poet, Nahum oceupies a hich place in the 
first rank of Ilebrew literature. In proof of this 
it is only necessary to refer to the opening verses 
of his prophecy (i. 2-6), and to the magnificent 
description of the siege and destruction of Nineveh 
inch. ii. His style is clear and uninvolved, though 
pregnant and forcible; his diction sonorous and 
rhythmical, the werds reéchoing to the sense 
(comp. ii. 4, iii. 8). Some words and forms of 
words are aliost peculiar to himself; as, for ex- 


ample, ΓΝ for ΓΤ Ὁ, in i. 3, occurs only 
besides in Job ix. 17; ΑΞ) for NB}, in i. 2, is 


found only in Josh. xxiv. 19; ΓΙ ΘΙ, ii. 9 [10], 
is found in Job xxiii. 3, aid there not in the same 


sense ; “7, in iii. 2, is only found in Judg. v. 
22; PTD and PY, ii. 3 [4], ITD, ii. 7 (8), 
ra and MAA, em (alalil- Ora", iii 


17, and TTD, iii, 19, do not occur elsewhere. 
The unusual form of the pronominal suffix in 


DENPO, ii. 13 [14], WD for AED, πὶ. 18, 
are eee to Nahum; VY, iii. 5, is only found 
in 1K. vii. 36; “D3, iii. 17, occurs besides only 
1; and the foreign word OPO, ill. 


17, in the slightly different form YD8U, is found 
only in Jer. li. 27. 

For illustrations of Nahum’s prophecy, see the 
article NINEVEIL. W. A. We 

* Tor the general writers on the Minor Prophets 
see the addition to Micat (Amer. ed.). Part xix. 
of Lange’s Bibelwerk des A. Test. by Dr. Paul 
Kleinert (1868) includes Nahum. 10 furnishes a 
new translation of the text, instead of adhering to 
that of Luther. Among the tenes writers on this 
prophet are ibliander, Propheta Nah. 7μαία ΧΟ 
tatem EHebr. (1534); Abarbanel, Comm. in Nah. 
rabb, et Lat. (1703); Kalinski, Vadieinia (Hab. et) 
Nah, ete. (1748); Kreenen, Nah. vaticiniam, phil. 
et ertt. expositum (1808): Justi, Nak. neu εὐ Ὁ 
selzt u. ertiutert (1820); Hoelemann, Nah. orac- 
alum illustravit (1842); and O. Strauss, Nahum 
de Nino vaticinium (1853). There is a » Transla- 
tion of the Prophecy of Nahum with Notes” by 
Prof. Τὸ B. Edwards in the Bibl. Saera, y. 551- 
576. 10 is a fine example of exact Biblical exegesis. 
Recent explorations in the East have given fresh 
interest to the study of Nahum. Among the works 
which illustrate the connections of the book with 
Assyrian and Babylonian history in addition to the 
commentaries, are M. von Niebuhr’s Geschichte 
Assu’s u. Babel's (1857); O. Strauss, NVineve u. 
das Wort Gottes (1855); Layard, Nineveh ana 


in Am. vii. 
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its Remains; Vance Smith, The Prophecies 
relating to Nineveh and the Assyrians (Lond. 
1857); Rawlinson, Ancient ALonarchies, vol. i. See 
the copious list of works in German, French, and 
cuglish, relating to the fall of Nimeveh in Lange's 
Bibelwerk (p. 100) as above. Nineveh, which dis- 
appeared so suddenly after its doom was pronounced 
by the prophet, may almost be said to stand before 
us again in the light of the remains restored to us 
by modern discoveries. The articles on Nahum 
by Winer in his Bibl Lealw., by Nagelsbach in 
Herzog’s Real-Eneyk., and by Wunderlich in 
Zeller's Bibl. Worterb. should uct be overlooked. 
In opposition to the view that Nahum lived in 
Assyria, Bleek (Εἰ), in dus A. Test. p. 544) agrees 
with those who decide that the prophet was not 
only born in Palestine, but wrote the book which 
hears his name in Jerusalem or the vicinity (i. 
12 f.). [Eitxosu, Amer. ed.] 

The book of Nahum contains nothing strictly 
Messianic. It is important as a source of per- 
manent instruction because it illustrates so signally 
the law of retribution according to which God deals 
with nations, and the fidelity with which He fulfills 
his pronises and threatenings to the righteous or 
the wicked. ΠΕ 


ΝΑΊΡΟΞΒ (Natdos; Alex. Nae:dos: PRaanas) 
= BENATAH, of the sons of Pahath Moab (1 Esdr. 
ix. 31; comp. Ezr. x. 30). 


NAIL. 1. (of finger).¢—1. A nail or claw 
of man or animal. 2. A point or style, e. g. for 
writing : see Jer. xvii. 1. Y2ippdren occurs in 
Deut. xxi. 12, in connection with the verb ΤΟΝ, 
"dsah, ‘to make,’’ here rendered περιονυχίζω, οἷ)"- 
σι οἷο, A. V. “pare,” but in marge. “ dress,” 
‘¢ suffer to grow.”’? Gesenius explains “ make neat.” 

Much controversy has arisen on the meaning of 
this passage: one set of interpreters, including 
Josephus and Philo, regarding the action as in- 
dicative of mourning, while others refer it to the 
deposition of mourning. Some, who would thus 
belong to the latter elass, refer it to the practice of 
staining the nails with henneh. 

The word asah, ** make,” is used both of “ dress- 
ing,” 7 6. making clean the feet, and also of 
“trimming,” ἢ. e. combing and making neat the 
beard, in the case of Mephibosheth, 2 Sam. xix. 24. 
It seems, therefore, o1 the whole to mean “ make 
suitable ’* to the particular purpose intended, what- 
ever that may be: unless, as Gesenius thinks, the 
passage refers to the completion of the female cap- 
tive’s month of seclusion, that purpose is evidently 
one of mourning —a month's mourning interposed 
for the purpose of preventing on the one hand too 
hasty an approach on the part of the captor, and 
ou the other too sudden a shock to natural feeling 
in the captive. Following this line of interpreta- 
tion, the command will stand thus: The captive is 
to lay aside the ‘raiment of her captivity,” namely, 
her ordinary dress in which.she had been taken 
captive, and she is to remain in mourning retire- 


a DWM, phar, a Chaldce form of the Heb. Wy, 


tzipporen, from the root “°° 


Ξε Ὁ) 


connected with TED, 
raphar, “to scrape,” or “ pare:” ὄννξ: unguts. 


b Tu), jathéd: πάσσαλος : paxiilus, clavus ; akin 


.» td 


to Arab. Ose, watada, “to fix a peg.” 
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ment for a month with hair shortened and nails 
made smitable to the same purpose, thus presenting 
an appearance of woe to which the nails untrimmed 
and shortened hair would seem cach in their way 
most suitable (see Job i. 20). 

If, on the other hand, we suppose that the shaving 
the head, etc., indicate the time of retirement com- 
pleted, we must suppose also a sort of Nazaritic 
initiation into her new condition, a supposition for 
which there is elsewhere no warrant in the Law, 
besides the fact that the “ making,”’ whether paring 
the nails or letting them grow, is nowhere men- 
tioned as a Nazaritic ceremony, and also that the 
shaving the head at the end of the month would 
seem an altogether unsuitable introduction to the 
condition of a bride. 

We conclude, therefore, that the captive’s head 
was shaved at the commencement of the month, 
and that during that period her nails were to he 
allowed to grow in token of natnral sorrow and 
consequent personal neglect. Joseph. Ant. iv. 8- 
23; Vhilo, περὶ φιλανθρ. c. 14, vol. ii. p. 394, ed. 
Mangey; Clem. Alex. Strom. ii. ὁ. 18, 11]. e. 11, 
vol. ii. pp. 475, 543, ed. Potter; Calmet, Patrick ; 
Crit. Sacr. on Dent. xxi. 12; Schleusner, Lea. 
Lo περιονυχίζω: Selden, de Jur. Nat. v. xiii. 
p. 644; llarmer, Obs. iv. 104; Wilkinson, Ane. 
Fg. ii. 845; Lane, JZ. δ, i. G4; Gesemmmsypeta nae 
Michaelis, Luws of Afoses, art. 88, vol. i. p. 464, 
ed. Smith; Num. vi. 2, 18. 

ΤΙ. --- 1. A nail (Is. xli. 7), a stake (Is. xxxiil. 
20), also a tent-peg. Tent-pegs are usually of wood 
and of large size, but sometimes, as was the case 
with those used to fasten the curtains of the Taber- 
nacle, of metal (Ex. xxvii. 19, xxxviii. 20; see 
Lightfoot, Spicel. in Ex. ὃ 42; Joseph. Ant. v. 
5,4) [JAEL, TENT.] 

2.¢ A nail, primarily a point.¢ We are told that 
David prepared iron for the nails to be used in the 
Temple; and as the holy of holies was plated with 
cold, the nails also for fastening the plates were 
probably of gold. Their weight is said to have been 
50 shekels, — 25 ounces, a weight obviously so much 
too small, unless mere gilding he supposed, for the 
total weight required, that LAX. and Vulg. render 
it as expressing that of each nail, which is equally 
excessive. ΤῸ remedy this difticnlty Thenius sug- 
cests reading 500 for 50 shekels (1 Chr. xxii. 3; 
2 Chr. ili. 9; Bertheau, on Chronicles, in Kuregef. 
Handb.). [On “nails” in ΟΣ τς 
MASTER, Amer. ed. | ; 

“ Nail,’ Vulg. palus, is the rendering of πάσ- 
σαλος in Eeclus. xxvii. 2. In N. T. we have ἧλος 
and προσηλόω in speaking of the nails of the Cross 
(John xx. 25; Col. ii. 14). [See addition to 
CRUCIFIXION. | H.. Vane 


ΝΑΊΝ (Ναΐν [either from ΝΣ, pasture, or 


PY2, gracefulness: Naim]). There are no ma- 


terials for a long history or a detailed description 
of this village of Galilee, the gate of which is made. 
illustrious by the raising of the widow’s son (Luke 


ο “VW3DID, masmér,\ only used in plur.: ἧλος : 
clavus. ἢ 

d From “WD, ‘stand on end,” as hair (Ges. νὰ 
961). 


& - @ 


1 Closely allied to Arab. phew, mismar, “a nail.” 


-- 
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vii. 12). But two points connected with it are of 
extreme interest to the Biblical student. he site 
of the village is certainly known; and there can be 
no doubt as to the approach by which our Saviour 
was coming when He met the funeral. The modern 
Nein is situated on the northwestern edge of the 
“ Little Ilermon,’? or Jebe?d el-Diihy, where the 
ground falls into the plain of Esdraelon. Nor has 
the name ever been forgotten. The crusaders knew 
it, and Eusebius and Jerome mention it in its 
right connection with the neighborhood of Endor. 
Again, the entrance to the place must probably 
always have been up the steep ascent from the 
plain; and here, on the west side of the village, 
the rock is full of sepulchral caves. It appears also 
that there are similar caves on the east side. 
(Robinson, Bibl. Res. ii. 361; Van de Velde, Sayre 
εἰμὶ Bay line. ii. 3882; Stanley, Sinai and Pales- 
tine, Ὁ. 857; Thomson, Land and Book, p. 445; 
Porter, Handbook to Syria, p. 358.) J. S. FA. 


* Nain is distinctly visible from the top of Tabor 
across an intervening branch of the plain of Vs- 
draelon. It is but a few miles distant from Nazareth. 
Shunem and I¢ndor are in the neighborhood. The 
present name (though variously written by travel- 
lers) is the identical ancient name. Mr. ‘Tristram 
(Land of Israel, p. 130) speaks of a fountain here, 
which explains why the place has been so long in- 
habited. Thomson states (Land and Book, ii. 158) 
that “the tombs are chiefly on the east of the 
village,”? and not on the west (see above). On the 
miracle of restoring to life the son of the widow 
at Nain (Luke vii. 11-15), see Trench on Miracles, 
p- 222. The custom of carrying the dead for in- 
terment outside of the cities and villages, is still, as 
on that occasion, almost universal in Palestine. 

Whether we understand “bier”? or ‘“ coffin’ to 
be meant by gopds in the narrative, is iminaterial 
to its accuracy. Present usages show that the body 
in either case was not so confmed as to make it im- 
possible for the “ young man’? to rise and sit up 
at the command of Christ. [Corrin, Amer. ed.] 
The writer has witnessed funerals in Greece at 
which the upper side of the coftin was left entirely 
open, and the lid carried hefore the corpse until the 
procession reached the grave (see [dlust:. ef Scrip- 
ture, p. 120). H. 


NA’IOTH G9, according to the Aer? or 
corrected text of the Masorets, which is followed 
by the A. V., but in the Cethib or original text 


mn; @ +e. Nevaioth enone: [Rom. Ναυάθ; 
Vat.) Αναθ: Alex. Naviw0: Naioth), or more 
fully,? “ Naioth in Ramah ;’? a place in which 
Samuel and David took refuge together, after the 
latter had made his escape from the jealous fury 
Orewa. xix. 18, 19, 22, 23, xx. 1). It is 
evident from ver. 18, thine Naioth was not actually 
in Ramah, Samuel's habitual residence, thouch 
from the affix it must have been near it (Ewald, 
iit. 66). In its corrected form (Ae7?) the name 
signifies * habitations,”’ and from an early date has 
been interpreted to wean the huts or dwellings of a 


α The plural of ra. The original form (Cethib) 


would be the plnral of ΓῚΝΣ (Simonis, Onom. 30), a 
word which does not appear to have existed. 

ὃ τ Najoth ” occurs both in Heb. and A. V. in 1 Sam. 
xix. 18, only. The LXX. supply ἐν ‘Paya in that 
verse. The Vulgate adheres to the Hebrew. 
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school or colleve of prophets over which Samuel pre- 
sided, as Elisha did over those at Gilgal and Jericho. 

This interpretation was unknown to Josephus 
who gives the name Γαλβάαθ, to the translators 
of the LXX. and the Peshito-Syriac (/Jonath), and 
to Jerome.¢ It appears first in the Targum-lon- 


find throughout WS 


NDD'7AN, ‘the house of instruction,’ the term ὁ 
which appears in later times to have heen regniarls 
applied to the schools of the Rabbis (Buxtorf, Lex 
Talm. 106) — and where ver. 20 is rendered, * and 
they saw the company of seribes singing praises, 
and Samuel teaching, standing over ‘them, * thus 
introducing the idea of Samuel as a teacher. This 
interpretation of Naioth is now generally accepted 
by the Jexicographers and commentators. G. 


* NAKED. [Dress, vol. t. p. 620 6.] 


* NAMES, BesiicaL; Tuer ORniGIn AND 
SIGNIFICANCE. — Names are archaological monu- 
ments. specially is this true of those presented 
to us in the primitive languages of mankind. Orig- 
inally given for the purpose of distinguishing dif. 
ferent objects, tr of indicating the significance 
which those objects possessed for the name-giver, 
they connate and perpetuate the conceptions, feel- 
ings, and modes of thought of their originators. It 
is on this account that their study is at once so 
fascinating and of such real utility. It is the study 
of the thought-fossils of mankind. 

The two principal: cautions to be given to the 
student of names, are, first, to guard against false 
etymologies, and secondly, to beware of mystical 
or merely fanciful interpretations. A recent Eng- 
lish writer has wittily illustrated the first danger 
by saying, that the tyro must not think he has 
discovered a wonderful fitness in the denomination 
of the metropolitan residence of the English primate, 
Lambeth, because forsooth Lama is a Mongolian 
word for “ Chief Priest.,”’ and Beth the Uebrew 
term for ‘“‘house’’; since, if the truth must be 
told, the term Lambeth is derived from an Anglo- 
Saxon compound, signifying “the muddy landing 
place”?! An equally striking exemplifieation of 
the second liability is furnished us by a recent 
American writer in this department, Mr. W. Arthur. 
In his work on the “ Derivation of Family Names” 
(N. Y. 1857) we find an old Christinn-rabbinical 
idea thus rehabilitated: ἐς The signification of the 
TIlebrew names recorded in the fifth chapter of 
Genesis, when arranged in order, present an epitome 
of the ruin and recovery of man through a Re- 
dleemer, thus: — 

Adam . . - « 


athan, where for Naioth we 


‘Man in the image of God ἡ 


πο. .. ‘ Substituted by.’ 
Enos... . « ‘rail man,’ 
Canaan . . . . ‘“Lamenting.’ 
Mahalaleel . . . ‘The blessed God.’ 


* Shall come down? 
‘Teaching.’ 

1115 death shall send.’ 
‘To the humble.’ 

‘ Consolation.’ 


Jet. so ee 
Enoch . . ᾿ 
Methuselah. . . 
Lemech . .. . 
Noah . Pete, 


¢ In his notice of this name in the Onomasticon 
(* Namoth 9), Jerome refers to his observations thereon 
in the “libri Hebraicarum questionum.”? As, how- 
ever, we at present possess those books, they contaiu 
no reference to Naioth. 


@ Jt ocenrs again in the Targum for the residence 
ot Huldah the prophetess (2 K. xxii. 14). 
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“These names in the order in which they are 
recorded read thus: ‘To man, once made in the 
“mage of God, now substituted by man, frail and 
full of sorrow, the blessed God shall come down 
himself to the earth teaching, and his death shall 
send to the humble consolation’ ’’ (!) The orig- 
inal author of this remarkable piece of interpreta- 
tion seems to have been Ursinus, chief author of 
the Heidelberg Catechism. Dr. Alabaster repeated 
it in a sermon on 1 Chron. i. 1-4 delivered before 
the University of Cambridge, and Dr. Brown of 
ITaddington introduces it with evident approbation 
into his ἐς Dictionary of the Bible,’ art. Adam. 
(Vor analogous instances of exegetical trifling on the 
part of the cabalistic writers, see McClintock and 
Strong's Cyclop. of Bib., Theol., and Ecclesiast. 
Literature, art. Cabal.) 

Notwithstanding such fanciful attempts to dis- 
cover the whole system of Christian truth in a 
genealogical table, it must not be forgotten that 
the names of the Bible have in innumerable in- 
stances a real and profound significance. This is 
apparent from the fact, that on mentioning ἐν name 
the sacred writers in almost countless cases pause 
to call our attention either to its etymological sig- 
nification or to the reasons which led to its bestow- 
ment. In view of the special attention paid to 
etymology in the American edition of the’ present 
work, we shall restrict ourselves in this article to 
general facts and statements relative to names of 
places and persons. For information respecting 
particular names whose derivation or signification 
present especial problems, we may safely refer the 
reader to the appropriate articles in the Dictionary 
‘and to the literature given below. 

J, NAMxEs OF PLACES. These may be divided 
into two general classes, descriptive and bistorical. 
The former are such as mark some peculiarity of 
the locality, usually a natural one, e. g., Sharon, 
ἐς plain’? ; Gibeah, “hill’’; Pisgah, “height”; 
Mizpah, “ watchtower,’ ¢ ete. The extraordinary 
richness and expressiveness of the Hebrew topo- 
graphical vocabulary (see Stanley, Appendix to S. 
and P, pp. 471-519), rendered the construction of 
descriptive names in this way an exceedingly easy 
and natural process. How apt the designations 
were can yet be seen in hundreds of instances. See 
for example, Carmel, “ the park,” in volume first 
of this work. 

Of the second class of local names, some were 
given in honor of individual men, e. αὶ the city 
Enoch, Gen. iv. 17; Dan, Judg. xviii. 29; Jebus, 
Cresarea, Caesarea Philippi, ete. More commonly, 
however, such names were given to perpetuate the 
memory of some important historie occurrence. 
Thus Babel, we are told, received its name ἐς he- 
cause the Lord did there ‘confound the language of 
all the earth,’ Gen. xi. 9. (See, however, the 
native etymology, sub voce.) Bethel perpetuated 
throngh all Jewish history the early revelations of 
God to Jacob, Gen. xxviii. 19, xxxv. 15. See 
Jehovah-jireh, Gen. xxii. 14; Isaae’s wells, Gen. 
xxvi. 20 ff; Mahanaim, Gen. xxxii. 2; Peniel, Gen. 
xxxii. 30; Massah a Meribah, ix. xvii. 73 Kib- 
ΠΝ; Num. xi. 34: Hormah, Num. xxi. 

33 Achor, Josh. vil. 26; Bochim, Jud. ii. 5; Cabul, 
1K. ix. 13, &c., ἄς. In some instances it may 


a* The Hebrew forms of the names in this article 
will be found in eonnection with the English forms in 
sheir respective places, and need not be repeated here. 

H. 
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be difficult to determine to which class a particular 
name belongs; thus Golgotha, or Calvary, is sup- 
posed by soine to have been so ealled because in 
the form of “a skull,” ὁ. ἐν a well-marked hillock, 
others however, deny that the traditional conception 
of a “+ Mount Calvary ” has any Scriptural warrant, 
and trace the name to the fact that it was the eus- 
tomary place for capital executions. The former 
class would make it a descriptive, the latter a his- 
torical, name. The importance of the question in 
a topographical point of view is self-evident. 

In forming compounds to serve as names of 
towns or other localities, some of the most common 
terms employed hy the Hebrews were A7r, a “ wall”? 
or ‘fortress? (Kir-haresh); Adjath, « city? (Kir- 
jath-arba; Kirjath-huzoth, * city of streets’; Kir- 
jath-jearim, ‘city of woods’? = Forestville; Kir- 
Jath-sepher, “city of books’’; Kirjath-sannah, 
“city of learning’’); £7, “fountain ᾽ (En-+glaim, 
‘fountain of the two calves’; En-gannim, “ foun- 
tain of the gardens ''; In-gedi, “fountain of the 
kid’; En-hakkore, ἐς fountain of the ery or prayer,” 
Judg. xv. 19; En-rogel, “fountain of the fuller,” 
etc.); Leer, “a well’? (Beer-elim, “well of the 
mighty ones” or ‘well of the terebinth’’; Beer- 
Inhai-roi, “« Puteus (Dei) viventis, aspicientis me,” 
Simonis; Deer-sheba, ‘ well of the oath’); Berth, 
‘house’? (Beth-arabah, ‘house of the desert”; 
Beth-aven, ‘house of vanity” or of idols; Beth- 
emek, ‘house of the valley’’; Beth-horon, “ place 
of the great cavern’; Beth-lehem, “house of 
bread’? ; Beth-shan, ‘house of rest‘’’?; Beth- 
shemesh, ‘house of the sun’’ ete., etc.). The 
names of rivers and bodies of water were almost 
always of a descriptive character, 6. g., Jordan, 


“descending; Wishon, ‘ tortuous’; Chebar, 
“abundant”? or ‘vehement’; Kidron, * very 
black ’’?; Merom, “a high place” (fully written 


Afey- merom, “waters of the heights’); /#em-Suph, 
“sea of reeds (Red Sea); Jam-Arabah, “ sea 
of the desert.”? or Jcm-Hammelach, “salt sea” 
(Dead Sea); Jam-chinnereth, “sea of the Harp” 
(Sea of Galilee, said to have been so called from its 
shape). The names ot countries and sections of 
country were almost universally derived from the 
nanie of their first settlers or earliest historic popu- 
lations, e. g., Canaan: Misraim (Egypt); Edom; 
Asshur (Assyria); Tarshish; Havilah, ete. In the 
Geographical Appendix to Osborn’s Palestine, 
Past and Present, Phila. 1858, may be found an 
exhaustive list of the names of all places and 
nations mentioned in the O. or N. Test., with 
references to all the passages where they occur and 
the latitude and longitude of each locality so far as 
ascertained. The Bible Atlas of Maps and Plans 
by the Rev. Samuel Clark, published by the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge (Lond. 1868), 
has a “Complete Index to the Geographical Names 
in the English Bible,’ including the Apocrypha, 
by George Grove. 

11. NAMES OF PEnsons. Unlike the Romans, but 
like the Greeks, the Hebrews were a mononymous 
people, that is, each person received but a single 
name. In the case of boys this was conferred upon 
the eighth day in connection with the rite of cir- 
cumeision (Luke i. 59, ii. 21; comp. Gen. xvii. 
5-14, xxi. 3, 4). To distinguish an individual 
from others of the same name it was customary, as 
among most, if not all primitive peoples, to add to 
his own proper name that of his father, or if that 
was insufficient, the names of several ancestors in 
ascending order (Jer. xxxvi. 14). Instead of the 
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father’s name that of the mother was sometimes 
used, possibly in eases where the mother was the 
more widely known of the two (1 Chr. ii. 16). In 
some instances the father is represented as con- 
ferrme the name, in others the nother. Thus, 
to pass over the naining of the animals and of 
Eve by Adam, Seth named lnos, Lamech Noah, 
Jacob Benjamin, ete. On the other hand Ive 
named Cain and Seth, probably also Abel; Lot's 
daughters named Moab and Ammon; Leah gave | 
names to Reuben, Simeon, Levi, Judah, Gad, | 
Asher, Issachar, Zebulin, a Dinah; Rachel to | 
Dan, Naphtali, Joseph, and her last born, which 
was however changed by Jacob. (See Moroni, 
Dizionario.) 

Distinguishing with Ewald three classes of names, 
the simple, the derivative and the compound, we 
will briefly treat of each in order. 

1. Simple nomes. ‘These in Hebrew, as in all 
languages, were largely borrowed from nature, 6. g., 
Deborah, ‘‘hee’’; <Arieh, “Leo” or “Lyon”; 
Tamar, “6a palm-tree’’; Jonah, ὁ" dove ’’; Nachel, 
ewe”; Shual, fox’; Caleb, ‘dog *’; Hodesh, 
“new igen hse ‘lamb ”; Dishan, 
zelle,”’ ete., etc. Others are of a descriptive char- 
acter, e. g., Ashur, “ black ’' (comp. however 
Simonis); Ldom, “red ’’; Esau, hairy’; Gareb, 
‘seabbed 5 Norah, ‘bald’; Chimecham, ‘pining ἢ 
(ean he understood, however, in the sense of Desé- 
derius ; so by Simonis); Paseah, “the lame’’; Ikkesh, 
* crooked ’’ (here too, Simonis has an interpretation 
of his own, understanding the term as relating to 
the hair, like the Latin name Crispus). Still other 
names were borrowed from human oecupations and 


ἐς σα- 


-- 


conditions, g., Dan, ‘a judge’; Sarah, a 
princess’’?; Carmi, ‘vine-dresser,”’ etc., ete. 


Whether diminntives are found in Hebrew may be | 
doubted. Ewald and others have claimed that | 
Zebulun and Jeduthwz are such. This peculiarity 
of the Hebrew is the more remarkable from the 
fact, that its near cognate, the Arabic, abounds in 
diniinutives. 

2. Derivative names. Many names of women 
were derived from those of men by change of ter- 
mination: Hammnielech, ‘the king,” Hammoleketh, 
‘the queen,” (like the German Aénig, AGnigin); 
Meshullam, 06 Pzus,’ Meshullameth, “ Pia’; 
Ilagyi or Haggai, “exultation,” and Haggith; 
Judah, Judith; Dan, Dinah, ete., ete. Such deri- 
vations, however, are limited to simple names, no 
instance occurring where a feminine uame is derived 
from a compound masculine one. On this pecu- 
liarity wald remarks, that as the same compound 
names are sometimes used both for men and women, 
and as names are applied to women which could 
not originally have been applicable to any but men, 
as Abigail, and Ahinoam, we must assume that the 
plastic power of language had already exhausted 
itself in this remote province, and that for this 
reason, the distinction of the feminine was omitted ; 
in the same way as Sanskrit and Greek adjectives 
of the form εὐδαίμων, εὐτυχής, are not able to dis- 
tinguish the feminine in form. 

The final syllable -i, or -ai, in such names as 
Amittai, Barzillai, is regarded by Ewald as a deriy- 
ative particle, so that according to this gramma- 
rian the names mentioned would be equivalent to 
* Truman” and “]ronman.”’ All other etymol- 
ogists, however, whom we have consulted, regard 
the syllable in question as an imperfectly expressed 
Jah, and interpret the names “ Truth of Jehoyah,”’ 
“Tron of Jehovah,” etc. Of the use of the same 
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terminational syllable to form patronymies in He, 
brew, see Wilkinson, pp. 29-42. 

The most anomalous phenomenon observable in 
the derivation of Hebrew names is the fact, that 
in the employment of uames derived from abstract 
nouns: masculine ones are often applied to women. 
and feminine ones to men, while in other cases 
names identical in meaning and distinguished as 
to gender by their termination are applied to a 
single sex. {In this respect Hebrew usage seems 
to have been subject to no rule. Thus Shelomi, 
peaceable” or “+ iny peace,’ and Shelomo, 1168- 
brew for Solomon, are masculine forms and were 
used as masculine names, but Shelomith, the 
feminine form, was not only a name of women, but 
also of men, 1 Chr. xxvi. 25, 26, xxiii. 9. Shemer 
and Shimri, “ watehful’’ or «onarded ”* (of Gort), 
wwe names of men both in form and fact. he 
feminine form, Shimrath, is nevertheless :pplied to 
aman, 1 Chr. viii. 21; while in 2 Chr. xxiv. 26 
another feminine form, Shimrith, is the name of a 
woman. Analogous to this is the fact, that many 
titles of men were feminine and required to be con- 
strued with feminine adjectives, οἴου, as Pechah, 
‘‘ governor,’ Koheleth, ‘ preaeher,” ete., while in 
other cases masculine nouns took feminine termi- 
nations in the plural, e. g. Ad, © father,’ plural 
eboth not abim ; or feminine nouns the plural end- 
ing of the maseuline, 8. g., ALidlah, “ word,” ALil- 
lim, “words.”? See the Grammars. 


3. Compound Names. ‘These constitute in all 
languages the most interesting and instructive class, 
since they reflect emotions and ideas, for whose ex- 
pression a conscious exercise of the onomatopoetie 
faculty was requisite. In Hebrew we find some, 


which have no especial religious or social signifi- 


cance, as for example, Phinehas, ‘“‘ mouth of brass”: 
Ishod, ‘ man of beauty ’’; Gemalli, ( camel-owner.”" 
‘The majority, however, have such significance, being 
compounded either (1) ὙΠ terms denoting relation- 
ship, as Adz, or αὖ (Abihud, “ father of praise ’’; 
Abijam, “Ἐν of the sea’’; Abimelech, “f. of the 
king *’; Abinoam, “f. of pleasantness >A Ditub, 
“f, “of goodness " a ete. ete.);—Achi (ug. ver. Ahi), 
66 brother ” (Ahihud, Ahimelech, Ahinoam, Abitub, 
ete., ete.) ;— Ben (Syriac Bur), “son” (Benbtni, 
‘son of my sorrow’’; Benjamin, “s. of my right 
hand "’; Ben-hail, (ἐς, of the host’’; Barabbas, 
Bar-jona, ete.),— or Bath, “ danghter’’ (Bath- 
sheba, Bath-shua, “d. of an oath’’); or (2) with 
nouns borrowed from the sphere of national life and 


aspiration, such as Av (DY) « people,”’ resembling 


the numerous Greek compounds with λαός and 
δῆμος (Amminadab, g. v.; Ammizabad, “ people 
of the Giver” ὦ, 6. God; Jeroboam, * whose people 
are countless,’ or ‘inereaser of the people’: 
Jashobeam, “he will return among the people,” 
Jones, *people’s leader,” Mwald, “habitabit in 
populo,”” Simonis; dekameam, “ gatherer of the 
people,’”? ete.);— Melech, “king” (Abimelech, 
‘father of the king ”’; Ahimelech, ‘brother of the 
king.’? On Nathan- melech, Ehed-inelech, aud 
Reaem-melech, see Wilkinson, pp. 395-897); or 
(3) with names of God, as for instance, Shaddat 
(Ammishaddai, “people of the Almighty,’’ and 
Zurishaddai, “ my rock is the Almighty ’’?);— ΔΊ, 
prefixed or suftixed (Elnathan or Nathaniel, equiv- 
alent to Theodotus or Dositheus; Eliezer, « God 
of help” or Ger. Gotthilf; Israel, «* pugnator Dei,”’ 
Winer; Eliphalet, «God of salvation ’’; Ariel, “lion 
of God”; Elishaphat, “God is judge;” Abdiel, 
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“servant of God *’);—Adon?, “ lord ’’ (Adoniram, 
“Jord of exaltation,” Adonijah, “my lord is Je- 
hovah ’*; Adonikam, “lord of the enemy,’ Gese- 
nius, or * lord who assists,’’ Fiirst, ες Dominus sur- 
rexit,’? Simonis and Jones); — Jeovah, when pre- 
fixed shortened to Jeho, or Jo, when suffixed to 
Jahn or jah or ὁ (Jonathan and Nethaniah, parallel 
with Elnathan and Nathaniel, εἰ Jelovah-given,’ 
comp. Jehonadab and Jehohanan; Jehoiada, ‘ Je- 
hovah knows’; Jehoiachin, “ Jehovah will estab- 
lish”; Joab, “ whose father is Jehovah’; Elijah, 
“the ‘strength of Jehovah *’; Ishmerai, ‘“ whom 
Jehovah shall keep,” ete. ). It reniains to be ob- 
served in this connection, that εἰ ὲ, or Ab, is sup- 
posed by Gesenius and most etymologists to have 
originally designated in all instances a direct blood 
relationship, but in the process of time to have 
become a constituent part of proper names, which 
were used without reference to their strict ety- 
mological meanings. his view is opposed by 
Ewald, who thinks, however, that in later times the 
term ἐ father "ἢ was often used to express a certain 
dignity, as “father? or lord of a town. So in 
1 Chr. ii. 29, 42, 45, 50, &c., where Ab is com- 
pounded with names of places. On the possessive 
sense of Ab or Abe in composition, see Wilkinson, 
pp- 365-567. 

The non-Hebrew names of the Old Testament 
are chiefly Mgyptian, Canaanitish, and Persian. 
These are separately treated by Simonis, sec. xi.; 
and Wilkinson, pp. 416-481. 

Glancing a moment at the history of names and 
name-giving among the ITebrews, we readily dis- 
tingnish many of those changes w hich characterize 
popular customs and habits in 1 this particular among 
all peoples. In their first or ruder age their names 
are simple and ‘smell of nature.”? In the period 
of their highest national and religious development 
we find more compounds and more allusions to 
artificial refinements. In the period of their hu- 
miliation and conflicts under the judgments of God, 
whole passages of Scripture were appropriated as 
in modern times by the Puritans of Great Dritain. 
Hence such names as Hodaiah, “ praise-ye-the- 
Lord ’’; Elioénai, “6 mine-eyes-are-unto-Jehovah.”’ 
Nazelelponi, ‘ vive-shade - thou -that-turnest-thy- 
face-to-ine *’ (Oeliler), or, ‘ give-shadow-that-seest- 
me’’ (Iiwald). As soon as the people grew weary 
of this unwieldly nomenclature a very natural re- 
action led to the repristination of the simple and 
hallowed nanies of early Hebrew history. Loss of 
independence and intermarriage with foreigners 
led to the introduction of foreign names, the use 
of the Greek language to a translation of many 
lTebrew ones and to the modification of others, so 
that in the New Testament we find almost as great 
a variety of names as among the modern nations 
of Kurope. There are pure Hebrew wames, such 
as, Joseph, Simeon or Simon, Levi, Gamaliel, Saul, 
etc.; Hebrew names which have become grecized 
in form, such as Lazarns from Eleazar, Matthaeus 
from Mattathiah or Mattaniah, Anna from ]lan- 
nah, Zebedeus from Zabdi or Zebadiah, Zacchzeus 
from Zaccai, Ananias from Chananiah, Aleimus 
tron! Eliakim, Jason from Joshua, ete.; Aram@an 
hames, such as Martha, Tabitha, Caiaphas, ete.; 
Greck names, such Andreas, Andronicus, 
uodia, Antipater, Vhilippos, ete.; Latin names: 
Marcus, Aquila, Priscilla, Justus, Paulus, etc., ete., 
and finally, even names which were deriv ec ‘from 
those of the gods of Greece and Rome, e. ¢., “Apol- 
lonius, Phoebe, Nereus, Demetrius, Diotrephes, 
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Epaphroditus, Dionysius, Hermas, Olympiodorus, 
Hymenzeus, Artemas, etc., etc. These last names 
were doubtless given by heathen parents. On the 
New Testament proper names see particularly 
Schirlitz’s Grundziige der neutest. Gracitdt (Gies- 
sen, 1861), pp. 140-161. 

“Nomen est omen.’? Among no ancient people 
was this truer than among the ‘Hebrews. Doubt- 
less the more customary names became in time 
conventional, at least to some extent. Even an 
Ahab could give to sons borne him by Jezebel names 
compounded with Jehovah, as Ahaziah and Joram. 
Still, it cannot be denied that, in most instances, 
the choice of the name was understood as an act 
of religious profession and confession on the part 
of the parents. Even when the name must have 
grown perfectly familiar, we discover a tendency to 
seek for correspondences between its meaning and 
its bearer. See Abigail's allusion to the name of 
Nabal, 1 Sam. xxv. 25, Naomi’s to her own, Ruth 
i. 20. Probably the perception of the significance 
of names was keener among ancient peoples, since 
their roots were almost universally of the vernacular 
language. [ven Cicero cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to play upon the name of the conspirators 
against Cesar (the Brut), and who can ever forget 
the cutting pasquinade on the Papal despoilers of 
the Pantheon: * Quod non fecerunt Barbari, fe- 
cere Barberini!*? Among the Hebrews, this iden- 
tification of mame and person reached its climax. 
A tendency to it was characteristic of the nation, 
and under the supernatural tuition of Revelation 
it was fully developed. ‘+ In the spirit of that truth- 
fulness, which desires to see all contradiction be- 
tween name and nature done away, and every one 
ealled by his right name (comp. Is. v. 20, xxxii. 5; 
Rev. iii. 1), a series of uames is here produced, 
which really express the personal significance and 
life-station of those who bear them, and which thus 
themselves become attestations of Nevelation, abid- 
ing pledges of divine guidance and promise. These 
significant names are partly birth-names, partly and 
niore commonly, new appellations. As outside the 
circle of Revelation, particularly among the oriental 
nations, it is customary to mark one’s entrance into 
a new relation by a new name, in which case the 
acceptance of the new name involves the acknowl- 
edzmment of the sovereiguty of the name-giver, so 
the importance and new sphere assigned to the 
organs of Revelation in God’s kingdom are fre- 
quently indicated by a change of name. Examples 
of this are Abraham, Gen. xvii. 5; Sarah, xvii. 15; 
Israel as designation of the spiritual character, in 
place of Jacob which designated the natural char- 
acter, xxxii. 28; Joshua, Num. xiii. 16; comp. also 
Jerubbaal, Judg. vi. 32; in N. TP. Cephas or Peter, 
John i. 42; DBoanerges, Mar. iii. 17; Barnabas, 
Acts iv. 36. It is, however, remarkable, that in 
many instances where no particular reason is given, 
a striking correspondence is seen between the name 
and the character of the person; 6. g. Saul, David, 
Solomon (comp. however 1 Chr. xxii. 9), Elijah 
(1K. xviii. 86). What peculiar weight the prophets 
attached to names is well known. Nathan gives 
Solomon the name -Jedidiah, * because of the Lord.” 
Hosea (chap. i.) and Isaiah (viii. 3) express then 
prophecies in the names of their children. Isaiah 
comforts himself with the merciful pledge contained 
in the significance of his own name (vill. 18). The 
pr ophets trequently play npon the names of persons 
and places, and such instances of paronomasia are 
not to be regarded as mere rhetorical ornaments. 
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Compare Micah’s play upon his own name, Mie. 
vii. 18 (Caspari, Commentar, p. 20 ff); such pas- 
Saves is Is. xxy. 10; Micah i. 10 ff.; Jer. xx. 3, 
xxiii. 6. This intimate conerete relation betwixt 
name and person explains, finally, certain Biblical 
modes of speech. When God elects a man by virtue 
of personal qualification, le is said to call hin by 
Maine (ix. xxxi. 2; Is. xl. 3, 4). When Jehovah 
says to Moses, ‘] know thee by name’ (Ex. xxxiit. 
12), he means, he has placed himself in a specifically 
personal relation to Moses, in a relation pertaining 
to Moses alone, aud thereture connected with his 
name. This explains also Is. xliii. 1: 1 have 
called thee by thy name and thou art mine’ 
(comp. xlix. 1). Receiving a ‘new name’ from 
(ὉΠ {{Ξ- ἰχν. 15, lxit. 2; Rey. ii. 17, iii. 12) is the 
expression employed to denote a new personal rela- 
tion to him established by an act of divine grace”’ 
(Oehler). 

The attempt made by Strauss (Leben Jesu, pas- 
sin), Bertholdt (Linleitung ins A. T. pp. 2337- 
2557),and others, to prove from the peculiar sig- 
nificance of names the mythical origin of different 
books of the canon is simply puerile. Iven The- 
odore Parker ridicules the former, by showing in 
like manner the mythical character of the Declara- 
tion of Independence from the facet of its reputed 
promulgation at Philadelphia, * the city of brotherly 
love ’’ (see his review of Strauss’s Leben Jesu). Le 
also styles Bertholdt’s arguments “ merely nuga- 
tory,’’ adding that all B. says of the names in the 
book of Ituth ‘may be said of almost all Hebrew 
names”? (Translation of De Wrette’s Introduction 
to the Old Test., i. 319). What havoe some future 
myth-hunter may make even of the names and 
achievements of these brave destroyers theniselves! 
Strauss means “ostrich,’’ “dispute,”’ « strife ’’; 
Hitzig, “‘ hot-headed ”’; Bauer, a * peasant,’’ “ rude 
fellow ’’; Neander, “new man ἢ: Schleiermacher, 
“ yeil-maker ’?; [fTengstenberg, ‘ stallion-mountain,”’ 
comp. Ang. Sax. “mare’s-nest,”” — Ergo the tale 
of the famous battle in the nineteenth century, in 
Gerinany, between belief and unbelief is all a myth! 
No such mau as Strauss ever lived, no such men 
as his reputed opponents! 

Literature. — Eusebius, Onomesticon (Ugolini’s 
Thesaurus, vol. y.). Hieronymus, Liber de nonin- 
thus ETebraicis, De Situ et Nominibus Locorum 
Hebraicorun, ete. (Opera, Benedictine ed. vol. iii.). 
Hiller, Onomasticon, Hamb. 1706. J. Simonis, 
Onomasticon Veteris Test., Hale Magd. 1741; 
Kjusden, Oxomasticon Novi Test. et Librorum, 
VW. LT. Apoeryphorum, Ualee Magd. 1762 (the 
ablest writer of the last century in this field). 
Ewald, Ausfihr. Lehrbuch der hebr. Sprache, ὃ 
271, Die higennumen der Bibel, bes. des ,1. T., 
pp. 878-593 (prepared for Kitto’s Cyclopedia, 
where the lng. version may be found). Tedslob, 
Die alttest. Namen der Bevilkerung des Israel- 
ilerst wats, etymol. betrachtet, Hamb. 1846. Oehler, 
art. ame, in Herzog’s Real-Encykl. Ba. x. (a 
translation by the present writer may be found in 
the Theological Kcleetic, vol. iv. No. 5). Moroni, 
Ihzionario di crudizione storico-ccclesiastica, art. 
Nome, vol. xlviii., Ven. 1847. (Of little value.) J. 
Farrar, Proper Names of the Bible, 2a ed. Lond. 
1844. Alfred Jones, The Proper Names of the Old 
Test. Scriptures expounded and illustrated, Lond. 
1856, 4to. (A valuable work, arranged in alpha- 
betical order. Quite a number of the obseurer 
names, however, have been overlooked.) Proper 
Names of the Old Testument with Hist. and Geog. 
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Tllustrations for the use of Hebrew Students anc 
Teachers, Lond. 1860. W. F. Wilkinson, Per- 
sonal Names in the Bible interpreted and illus- 
trated, Lond. 1865. (Latest and most readable of 
English works upon this subject.) 

(m the general subject of names the following 
works may be consulted: A. F. Pott, Die Personen- 
namen, insbesondere die Faumilicnnamen und thre 
Lutstehunysarten, Leipz. 1853. Musebe Salverte, 
Les noms ὦ Hommes de Peuples et de Lieux, 2 
tom. Paris, 1824; translated into Eng. by L. IT. 
Mordacque, 2 vols. Lond. 1862-64. W. Pape, 
Wéorterbuch der Griechischen Ligennamen, 28 Aufl, 
Braunschw. 1850. Articles omen and Ci ynomen 
in Pauly’s Leal: Encyclopadie and William Smith’s 
Dict. of Greek and Roman Antiquities. Robt. 
Ferguson, The Teutonic Name-System applied to 
the Family Names of France, England, and Ger- 
many, Lond. 1864. Isaac Taylor, Words and Places, 
Lond. 1864. Miss C. M. Yonge, /listory of Chris- 
tian Names, 2 vols. Lond. 1863. Δ]. A. Lower, 
English Surwtmes, 3d ed., 2 vols. Lond. 1849; 
Patronymica Britannica, Lond. 1860. De Cog- 
nominun origine dissertatio, Muratori, εἰπέ. 
Ital., vol. viii. Robt. Ferguson, English Surnames 
and their Place in the Teutonic Family, Lond. 
1858. J. ΔΙ. Kemble, Names, Surnames, and 
Nicknames of the Anglo-Saxons, ond. 1846. 
Wiarda, Ucber deutsche Vornamen und Geschlechts- 
namen, Berl. 1800. F. A. Pischon, Die Taufna- 
men, Berl. 1857. 19. ΗΠ. Dixon, Surnames, Bost. 
1857. N. J. Bowditeh, Suffolk Surnames, 3d ed. 
Bost. 1861 (very entertaining). C. E. Ferrari, 
Vocabolario de nomi proprii, Bologna, 1827. 

In conclusion, for literature of the names of God, 


see art. JEHOVAH, and the bibliographical man- 
uals. Pact oe 


NANFE’A [more correctly NAN-£’A] (Navaia: 
Nanea). The last act of Antiochus Epiphanes 
(vol. i. p. 116 6) was his attempt to plunder the 
temple of Naneea at Elymais, which had been en- 
riched by the gifts and trophies of Alexander the 
Great (1 Mace. vi. 1-4; 2 Mace. i. 138-16). The 
Persiau goddess Nanza, called also ’Avatris by 
Strabo (xv. p. 733), is apparently the Moon god- 
dess, of whom the Greek Artemis was the nearest 
representative in Polybius (quoted by Joseph. Ant. 
xii. 9, ὃ 1). Beyer calls her the “ Elymeean Venus ” 
(ad Joh. Seldeni, ete., addit. p. 345), and Winer 
(ealw.) apparently identifies Nanzea with Meni, 
and both with the planet Venus, the star of luck, 


called by the Syrians WL, Nani, and in Zend 


Nahid or Anahid. 

Elphinstone in 1811 found coins of the Sas- 
sanians with the inscription NANATA, and on the 
reverse a figure with nimbus and_lotus-flower 
(Movers, Phen. i. 626). It is probable that Nana 
is identical with the deity named by Strabo (xi. p. 
532) as the meen patrium of the Persians, who 
was also honored by the Medes, Armenians, and in 
many distriets of Asia Minor. Other forms of the 
name are ᾿Αναία, given by Strabo, Αἴνη by Polyb- 
ius, ’Avetris by Plutarch, and Tavats by Clemens 
Alexandrinus, with which last ‘the variations of 
some MSS. of Strabo correspond. In consequence 
of a confusion between the Greek nnd Eastern 
mythologies. Nanrea has been identified with -Ar- 
temis and Aphrodite, the probability being that she 
corresponds with the Tauric or Ephesian Artemis, 
who was invested with the. attributes of Aphrodite, 
and represented the productive power of nature. 
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In this case some weight may be allowed to the 
conjecture, that “the desire of women ’’ mentioned 
in Dan. xi. 37 is the same as the goddess Nana. 
In 2 Maec. ix. 1, 2, appears to be a different 
account of the same saerilegious attempt of Anti- 
ochus; but the scene of the event is there placed 
at Persepolis, “the city of the Persians,’’ where 
there might well have been a temple to the national 
deity. But Grimm considers it far more probable 
that it was an Elymean temple which exeited the 
cupidity of the king. See Gesenius, Jesaia, iii. 
337, and Grimm's Commentar in the Kurzgef. 
Handb. δὺς 


ΝΑΌΜΙ a) P| [my delight, pleasure : Rom. 
Noeuiv; Vat-] Nwewew; Alex. Nooupew, Noep- 
pew, Νοομει, εἴα. : Noemi), the wite of Elimelech, 
and mother-in-law of Ruth (Ruth i. 2, &e., 11. 1, 
&e., iii. 1, iv. ὃ, &e.). The name is derived from 
a root signifying sweetness, or pleasantness, and 
this significance contributes to the point of the 
paronomasia in i. 20, 21, though the passage con- 
tains also a play on the mere sound of the name: — 
“Call me not Naomi (pleasant), call me Mara 
(bitter) . . . . why call ye me Naomi when Je- 


hovah hath testified (anah, My) against me?” 
α. 

* The life of this Hebrew woman, one of the 
most cheekered which is given in the sacred 
record, derives its chief general interest from her 
relation to Ruth, her daughter-in-law, and from 
the position of the latter in Jewish history. But 
Naomi is really the heroine of the Book of Ruth, 
and her character appears beautiful as presented 
in this charming narrative. Her tenderness and 
generosity, her devout trust in God and grateful 
recognition of his hand, serve to explain the strong 
confidenee and affection which she inspired in the 
daughter of Moab who identified herself with her 
darkest fortunes. Her constant counsels guided 
her faithful daughter-in-law — and, spared to be- 
come the nurse of her son, not a little of the moral 
influence which distinguished the line thus founded 
may have been transmitted from her. [Rurn, 
Book or, Amer. ed.] 5. iV. 


* The name is properly Noomi, and not Naomi 
as in the A. V., perhaps after the Latin transla- 
tion of Tremellius and Junins (Nahkomi). See 
Wright's Book of Ruth, p. 3. The orthography 
of the A. V. appears in the Bishops’ Bible. Η. 

NA’PHISH (52, “according to the Syriac 
usage, ‘refreshment,’’? Ges.: Napés, Ναφισαῖοι: 
Nuphis), the last but one of the sons of Ishmael 
(Gen. xxv. 15; 1 Chr.i.31). The tribe descended 
from Nodab was subdued by the Reubenites, the 
Gadites, and the half of the tribe of Manasseh, 
when “they made war with the Hagarites, with 
Jetur, and Nephish (Ναφισαίων, LXX.), and No- 
dab” (1 Chr. ν. 19). he tribe is not again found 


a That is, according to the Hebrew idiom, “ im- 
mense wrestlings.”” ᾿Αμηχάνητος οἷον, “as if irresisti- 
ble,” is the explanatiou of the name given by Jose- 
phus (Ant. i. 19. § 8). d 

b An attempt has been made by Redslob, in his 
singular treatise Die Alttest. Namen, ete. (Hamb. 1846, 
pp. 88, 89), to show that “ Naphtali” is nothing but 
ἃ synonym for “ Galilee,” and that again for * Cabul,” 
all three being opprobrious appellations. But if there 
were no other difficnlties in the way, this has the dis- 
advantage of being in direct contradiction to the high 
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in the sacred records, nor is it mentioned by later 
writers. It has not been identified with any Ara- 
bian tribe; but identifications with Ishmaelite tribes 
are often diftienlt. The difticulty in question arises 
from intermarriages with Keturahites and Joktan- 
ites, from the influence of Mohammedan history, 
and from our ignorance respecting nmiany of the 
tribes, and the towns and districts, of Arabia. 
The influenee of Mohammedan history is here 
mentioned as the strongest instance of a class of 
influences very common among the Arabs, by which 
prominence has been given to certain tribes remark- 
able in the rise of the religion, or in the history of 
the country; its language, ete. But intermarriages 
exercise even a stronger influence on the names of 
tribes, causing in countless instances the adoption 
of an older name to the exclusion of the more 
recent, without altering the pedigree. Thus Mo- 
hammad elaimed descent from the tribe of Mudad, 
although he gloried in being an Ishmaelite: Mudad 
took its name from the father of Ishmael’s wife, 
and the name of Ishmael himself is merged in that 
of the older race. ([IsmMakt.] 

If the lagarenes went southwards, into the 
province of Hejer, after their defeat, Naphish may 
have gone with them, and traces of his name 
should in this case be looked for in that obscure 
province of Arabia. He is described in Chron- 
icles, with the confederate tribes, as pastoral, and 
numerous in men and eattle. [NopAB.] 

DDE tere Es 


NAPH'ISI ({ Vat. ] Ναφεισεί; [Rom.] Alex. 
Nagiai: Nasissim), 1 Esdr. ν. 81. [NEpuusIM.] 


NAPH’TALI (“2iIDI: Νεφθαλείμ, and so 
also Josephus; [Rom. Alex. Νεφθαλί, -λίμ, -λεί, 
-λείμ; Vat. -Ae1, τλειμ: Sin. in Ds. Ixvili. 27, 
-Aem, in Is. ix. 1, -Aqu: Nephtali,) Nephthali). 
The fifth son of Jacob; the second child borne to 
him by Bilhah, Rachel’s slave. His birth and the 
bestowal of his name are recorded in Gen. xxx. 8: 
‘‘and Rachel said ‘wrestlings (or contortions — 
naphtile) of God @ have I wrestled (niphtalti) with 
my sister and have prevailed.’ And she called his 
name & Nuphtali.” 

By his birth Naphtali was thus allied to Dan 
(Gen. xxxv. 25); and he also belonged to the same 
portion of the family as Ephraim and Benjamin, 
the sons of Rachel; but, as we shall see, these con- 
nections appear to have been only imperfectly main- 
tained by the tribe descended from him. 

At the migration to Egypt four sons are attrib- 
uted to Naphtali (Gen. xlvi. 24; Ex. i. 4; 1 Chr. 
vii. 13). Of the individual patriarch not a single 
trait is given in the Bible; but in the Jewish 
traditions he is celebrated for his powers as a 
swift runner, and he is named as one of the five 
who were chosen by Joseph to represent the family 
before Pharaoh (Targ. Pseudyjon. on Gen. 1. 18 
and xlvii. 2).¢ 


estimation in which the tribe was held at the date of 
the composition of the Songs of Deborah and Jacob. 

e In the * Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs,” 
Naphtali dies in his 132d year, in the 7th month, on 
the 4th day of the month. Ie explains his name as 
given “ because Rachel had dealt deceitfully “ΤΡ 
πανουργίᾳ ἐποίησε). He also gives the genealogy of 
his mother: Balla (Bilhah), the daughter of Routhaios, 
the brother of Deborah, Rebekah’s nurse, was born 
the same day with Rachel. Routhajos was a Chal- 
dsean of the kindred of Abraham, who, being taken 
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When the census was taken at Mount Sinai the 
tribe numbered no less than 53,400 fighting men 
(Num. i. 43, ii. 30). It thus held exactly the 
middle position in the nation, having five above it 
in numbers, and six below. but when the borders 
of the Promised Land were reached, its numbers 
were reduced to 45,400, with four only below it 
in the seale, one of the four being Ephraim (Num. 
xxvil. 48-50; comp. 37). The leader of the tribe 
at Sinai was Ahira ben-Enan (Num. ii. 29); and 
at Shiloh, Pedahel ben-Ammihud (xxxiv. 28). 
Amongst the spies its representative was Nahbi 
ben-Vophsi (xiii. 14). 

During the march through the wilderness Naph- 
tali occupied a position on the north of the Sacred 
Tent with Dan, and also with another tribe, which 
thongh not originally so mtimately connected be- 
came afterwards his immediate neighbor — Asher 
(Num. 11. 25-31). The three formed the “ Camp 
of Dan” and their common standard, according 
to the Jewish traditions, was a serpent or basilisk, 
with the motto, ‘Return, O Jelwvah, unto the 
many thousands of Israel!’ (Tang. Pseudojon. on 
Num. ii. 25). 

In the apportionment of the land, the lot of 
Naphtali was not drawn till the last but one. The 
two portions then remaining unappropriated were 
the noble but remote district which lay between 
the strip of coast-land already allotted to Asher 
and the upper part of the Jordan, and the little 
canton or corner, more central, but in every other 
respect far inferior, which projected from the terri- 
tory of Judah into the country of the Philistines, 
and formed the ‘marches ”* between those two neyer- 
tiring combatants. Naphtali chose the former of 
these, leaving the latter to the Danites, a large 
number of whom shortly followed their relatives to 
their home in the more remote but more undis- 
turbed north, and thus testified to the wisdom of 
Naplitali’s selection. 

The territory thus appropriated was inclosed on 
three sides by those of other tribes. On the west, 
as already remarked, lay Asher; on the south Zebu- 
lun, and on the east the trans-Jordanic Manasseh. 
The north terminated with the ravine of the 
Litany or Leontes, and opened into the splendid 
valley which separates the two Eanes of Lebanon. 
According to Josephus (zz. v. 1, § 22) the easter 
side of the tribe reached as far as Damascus; but 
_of this — though not impossible in the early times 
of the nation and before the rise of the Syrian 
monarchy — there is no indication in the Bible. 
The south boundary was probably very much the 
same as that which at a later time separated Upper 
from Lower Galilee, and which ran from or about 
the town of fAAve to the upper part of the Sea of 
Gennesaret. Tlius Naphtali was cut off from the 
great plain of Esdraelon — the favorite resort of 
the hordes of plunderers from beyond the Jordan, 
and the great battlefield of the country — by the 
mass of the mountains of Nazareth; while on the 
east it had a communication with the Sea of Gali- 
lee, the rich district of the Ard el-fhileh and the 
Mery Aytin, and all the splendidly watered country 
about Binias and /dasbeya, the springs of Jordan. 
“Q Naphtali,’ thus accurately does the Song 
attributed to the dying lawgiver express itself with 


captive, was bought as a slave by Laban. Laban 
gave him his maid Aina or Eya to wife, by whom he 
had Zelipha (Zilpal)—so called from the place in 
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regard to this part of the territory of the tribe — 
“Q Naphtali, satisfied with favor and full of 
Jehovah's blessing, the sea and the south possess ΄ 
thou!’ (Deut. XXxiii. 23). But the capabilities 
of these plains and of the access to the Lake, 
which at a later period raised GALILEE and GEN- 
NYSARET to so high a pitch of crowded and 
busy prosperity, were not destined to be developed 


{while they were in the keeping of the tribe of Naph- 


tali. It was the mountainous country (“¢ Mount 
Naphtali,”” Josh. xx. 7) which formed the chief 
part of their inheritance, that impressed or brought 
out the qualities for which Naphtali was remark- 
able at the one remarkable period of its history. 
This district, the modern Belad-Beshorah, or “land 
of good tidmgs,’’ comprises some of the most bean- 
tiful scenery. and some of the most fertile soil in 
Palestine (Porter, p. 365), forests surpassing those 
of the renowned Carmel itself (Van de Velde, i 
293); as rich in noble and ever-varying prospects 
as any country in the world (ii. 407). As it is 
thus described by one of the few travellers who 
have crossed its mountains and descended into its 
ravines, so it was at the time of the Christian era: 
“ The soil,’’ says Josephus (LB. J. iii. 3, § 2), ἐς uni- 
versally rich and productive; full of plantations 
of trees of all sorts; so fertile as to invite the most 
slothful to cultivate it.’’ But, except in the per- 
manence of these natural advantages, the contrast 
between the present and that earlier time is com- 
plete; for whereas, in the time of Josephus, Galilee 
was one of the most populous and busy districts 
of Syria, now the population is in an inverse pro- 
portion to the luxuriance of the natural vegetation 
(Van de Velde, i. 170). 

Three of the towns of Naphtali were allotted to 
the Gershonite Levites — Kedesh (already called 
Kedesh-in-Galilee), Hammoth-dor, and Kartan. 
Of these, the first was a city of refuge (Josh. xx. 
7, xxi. 32). Naphtali was one of Solomou’s com- 
missariat districts, under the charge of his son-in- 
law Ahimaaz; who with his wife Basmath, resided 
in his presidency, and doubtless enlivened that 
remote and rural locality by a miniature of the 
court of his august father-in-law, held at Safed or 
Kedesh, or wherever his residence may have been 
(1 K. iv. 15). Here he doubtless pwatched the 
progress of the unpromising new district presented 
to Solomon by Iliram — the twenty cities of Cabul, 
which seem to have been within the territory of 
Naphtali, perhaps the nucleus of the Galilee of 


later date. The ruler of the tribe (793) —a 


different dignity altogether from that of Ahimaaz 
— was, in the reign of David, J erimoth ben-Azriel 
GeChre xxvii. 19). 


Naphtali had its share in those incursions and 
molestations by the surrounding heathen, which 
were the eommon lot of all the tribes (Judah per- 
haps alone excepted) during the first centuries after 
the conquest. One of these, apparently the sever- 
est. struggle of all, fell with special violence on the 
north of the country, and the leader by whom 
the invasion was repelled — Danan of Kedesh- 
Naphtali— was the one great hero whom Naphtali 
is recorded to have produced. How gigantic were 
the efforts by which these heroic mountaineers 
which he had been captive —and Balla (Fabricius, 
Cod. Pseudepigr. V. T. i. 659, &c.). 

a Yam, rendered * west in the A. V., but obviously 
the Sea ἡ of Galilee. 
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saved their darling highlands from the swarms of 
Canaanites who followed Jabin and Sisera, and 
how grand the position which they achieved in the 
eyes ‘of the whole nation, may be gels from 
the narrative of the war in Jude. iv., and_ still 
more from the expressions of the ἜΝ song 
in which Deborah, the prophetess of Ephraim, im- 
mortalized the victors, and branded their reluctant 
countrymen with everlasting infamy. Gilead and 
Reuben lingered beyond the Jordan amongst their 
flocks: Dan and Asher preferred the Juxurious caln 
of their hot lowlands to the free air and_ fierce 
strife of the mountains; [ssachar with character- 
istic sluggishness seems to have moved slowly if he 
moved at all; but Zebulun and Naphtali on the 
summits of their native highlands devoted them- 
selves to death, even to an extravagant pitch of 
heroism and self-devotion (Judg. v. 18):— 


τ Zebulun are a people that threw ὦ away their lives 
even unto death — 
And Naphtali, on the high places of the field.’ 


The mention of Naphtali contained in the Song 
attributed to Jacob — whether it is predictive, or 
as some writers believe, retrospective — must have 
reference to this event: nuless indeed, which is 
hardly to be believed, some-other heroic occasion is 
referred to, which has passed umrecorded in the 
history. The translation of this difficult passage 
given hy Ewald (Geschichte, ii. 380) has the merit 
of Leing more intelligible than the ordinary ver- 
sion, and also more in harmony with the expres- 
sions of Deborah's Song: -— 


* Naphtali is a towering Terebinth ; 
Iie hath a goodly crest.” 


The allusion, at once to the situation of the trihe 
at the very apex of the country, to the heroes who 
towered at the head of the tribe, and to the lofty 
mountains on whose summits their castles, then as 
now, were perched — is very happy, and entirely in 
the vein of these ancient poems. 

After this burst of heroism, the Naphtalites 
appear to have resigned themselves to the inter- 
course with the® heathen, which was the bane of 
the northern tribes in general, and of which there 
are already indications in Judg. i. 33. The loca- 
tion by Jeroboam within their territory of the great 
sanctuary for the northern part of his kingdom 
must have given an impulse to their nationality, 
wd for a time have revived the connection with 
their brethren nearer the centre. Dut there was 
one circumstance fatal to the prosperity of the 
tribe, namely, that it lay in the very path of the 
northern invaders. Syrian and Assyrian, jenha- 
dad and Tivlath- pileser, each had their first taste 
of the plunder of the Israelites from the goodly 
land of Naphtali. At length in the reign of 
Pekah king of Israel (cir. R. c. 730), Tiglath- 
pileser overran the whole of the north of Israel, 
swept off the population, and bore them away to 
Assyria. 

But though the history of the tribe of Naphtali 


@ So Ewald, wegiwerfend (Dichter, i. 180). 
δ 'This is implied in the name of Galilee, which, at 


an early date, is styled oan byiet), gelil has- 


goyym, Galilee of the Gentiles. 

α Not to the place, as in the Vulgate, — Aue lo- 
cum. 

d The word “ water” is here used merely for “ liq- 
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ends here, and the name is not again mentioned 
except in the well-known citation of St. Matthew 
(iv. 15), and the mystical references of Ezekiel 
(xlvili. 3, 4, 84) and of the writer of the Apoca- 
lypse (Rev. vii. 6), yet under the title of GALILEE 
— apparently an ancient name, though not brought 
prominently forward till the Christian era — the 
district which they had formerly occupied was des- 
tined to beconie in every way far more important 
than it had ever before been. Vor it was the cradle 
of the Cliristian faith, the native place of most 
of the Apostles, and the home’ of onr Lord. 
(GALILEE, vol. i. p. 860 a; CAPERNAUM, 381.] 

Tt also became populous and prosperous to a 
degree far Leyond anything of which we have any 
indications in the Old Testament; bunt this, as well 
as the account of its sufferings and heroic resistance 
during the campaign of Titus and Vespasiau prior 
to the destruction of Jerusalem, must be given 
elsewhere. [GALILEE PALESTINE. ] G. 


NAPH’TALI, MOUNT COME? sinh 


τῷ ὑρει TH Νεφθαλεί [Rom. -λί]: Mons Ne eph- 
tali). The mountainons distriet which formed the 
main part of the inheritance of Naphtali (Josh. 
xx. 7), answering to “Mount Ephraim’? in the 
centre and ¢ Mount Judah ” in the south of Pales- 
tine. 


NAPH’THAR (νέφθαρ: Nepithar). The 
name given hy Nehemiah to the substance which 
after the return from Babylon was discevered in 
the dry pit in which at the destruction of the Tem- 
ple the sacred lire of the altar had heen hidden 
(2 Mace. i. 36, comp. 19). The legend is a curions 
one; and it is plain, from the description of the 
substance — “ thick water,’ ¢ which, being poured 
over the sacrifice and the wood, was kindled by the 
great heat of the sum, and then burnt with an 
exceedingly bright and isa: flame (ver. 32) — that 
it was either the same as or closely allied to the 
naphtha of modern commerce (Petro/eum). The 
narrative is not at all extravagant in its terms, 
and is very probably grounded on some actual ἐ 
occurrence. ‘The only difficulty it presents is the 
explanation civen of the nanie: « Naphthar, which 
is, being interpreted, cleansing” (καθαρισμό:), and 
which has hitherto puzzled all the interpreters. [t 
is perhaps due to some mnistake in copying. A list 
of conjectures will be found in Grimm (Awrzgef: 
Hundb. ad \oc.), and another in Neland’s Diss. de 
vet. Ling. Pers. \xviii. 

The place from which this combustible water was 
taken was inclosed by the “ king of Persia’? (Ar- 
taxerxes Longimanus), and converted into a sanc- 
tuary (such seems the force of ἱερὸν ποιεῖν. Ver. 34). 
In modern times it has been identified with the 
large well called by the Arabs Bo-eyid, situated 
beneath Jerusalem, at the confluence of the valleys 
of Kidron and Hinnom with the Wady en-Nar 
(or * valley of the fire 5), and from which the main 
water supply of the city is obtained. 

This well, the Arab name of which may he the 
well of Joab or of Job, and which is usually identi- 


uid,” as in aqua vite. Native naphtha is sometimes 
obtained without eclor, and in appearanee not unlike 
water. 

e Grimm. (p. 50) notices a passage in the  Adam- 
book ” of the Ethiopian Christians, in which Ezra is 
said to have discovered in the vaults of the Temple a 
censer full of the Sacred Fire whieh had formerly 
burnt in the Sanctuary. 


NAPHTUHIM 


fied with En-rogel, is also known to the Frank 
Christians as the “ Well of Nehemiah.’’ Accord- 
ing to Dr. Robinson (Bibl. Res. i. 331, 2 note), the 
first trace of this name is in Quaresmius (Alucida- 
tio, etc. ii. 270-4), who wrote in the early part of 
the 17th cent. (1616-25). He calls it « the well of 
Nehemiah and of fire,’ in words which seem to im- 
ply that such was at that time its recognized name: 
“Celebris ille et nominatus puteus, Nehemiz et 
ignis appellatus.”” The valley which runs from it 
to the Dead Sea is called Wady en-Nar, ‘ Valley 
of the Fire; ’’ but no stress can be laid on this, as 
the name may have originated the tradition. A 
description of the Bir-eyib is given by Williams 
(Holy City, ti. 489-95), Barclay (City, etc., 513- 
16), and by the careful Tobler ( Umygebungen, etc., 
p- 50). At present it would be an equally unsuitable 
spot either to store fire or to seek for naphtha. 
One thing is plain, that it cannot have been In- 
rogel (which was a living spring of water from the 
days of Joshua downwards), and a naphtha well 
also. - α. 
NAPH’TUHIM (OYVWASI (Egyptian, see 
below]: Ne@@adrciu; [in I Chr., Rom. Vat. omit, 
(‘omp. Ald. Νεφθωσεειμὶ Alex. Νεφθαλεειμ; 
Νεφθαλιμ:] Nephtuim, Nephthuim), a Mizraite 
nation or tribe, mentioned only in the account. of 
the descendants of Noah (Gen. x. 15; 1 Chr. i. 11), 
If we may judge from their position in the list of 
the Mizraites, according to the Masoretic text (in 
the LXX. in Gen. x. they follow the Ludim and 
precede the Anamim, Ἐνεμετιείμ). immediately 
after the Lehabim, who doubtless dwelt to the west 
of Egypt, and before the Pathrusim, who inhabited 
that country, the Naphtuhim were probably settled 
at first, or at the time when Gen. x. was writ- 
ten, either in Egypt or immediately to the west of 
it. In Coptic the eity Marea and the neighboring 
territory, which probably corresponded to the older 


Mareotic nome, is called Sikh ΔΙ yh 
NAScp2s 2A, ἃ naine composed of the word 
cb 25290 OF δὰ. aA, of unknown mean- 


ing, with the plural definite article δ ἢ prefixed. 
In hieroglyphics mention is made of a nation or 
confederacy of tribes conquered by the Keyptians 
ealled ‘the Nine Bows,’ @ a name which Cham- 
pollion read Naphit, or, as we should write it, 
NA-PETU, “the bows,’ though he called them 
‘“‘the Nine Bows.’ It seems, however, more 
reasonable to suppose that we should read (ix.) 
PETU “the Nine Bows” literally. It is also 
doubtful whether the Coptic name of Marea con- 
tains the word “ bow,’? whieh is only found in the 


forms JISSE (S. masc.) and by (M. fem. 
‘sa rainbow ’’); but it is possible that the second 
part of the former may have been originally the 
same as the latter. It is noteworthy that there 
should be two geographical names connected with 
the bow in hieroglyphics, the one of a country, 
MERU-PET, “ the island of the bow,’ probably 
MEROK, and the other of a nation or confederacy, 
“the Nine Bows,’ and that in the list of the Ham- 
ites there should be two similar names, Phut and 
Naphtuhim, besides Cush, probably of like sense. 


a Dr. Brugsch reads this name * the Nine Peoples ” 
Geographische Inschriftcn, ii. p. 20). 
5 A bow in hieroglyphies is PET, PEET, or PETEE. 


| 
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No important historical notice of the Nine Bows 
has been found in the Egyptian inscriptions: they 
are only spoken of inea general manner when the 
kings are said, in laudatory inscriptions, to have 
subdued great nations, such as the Negroes, or ex- 
tensive countries, such as KIEESH, or Cush. Per- 
haps therefore this name is that of a confederacy or 
ofa widely-spread nation, of which the members or 
tribes are spoken of separately in records of a more 
particular character, treating of special conquests 
of the Pharaohs or enumerating their tributaries. 
Ue ol 
* NAPKIN (σουδάριον : sudarium), Luke xix. 
20; John xi. 44, xx. 7. The original term is not 
so restricted in its meaning as our word napkin, 
but rather corresponds to NANDKERCMIEF, which 


see. ‘ Napkin ’’ was formerly used in this wider 
sense, as by Shakespeare. A. 
NARCIS’SUS (Νάρκισσος [“ daffodil ’’: 


Narcissus]). A dweller at Rome (Rom. xvi. 11), 
some members of whose household were known 
as Christians to St. Paul. Some persons have 
assumed the identity of this Narcissus with the 
secretary of the emperor Claudius (Snetonius, 
Claudius, § 28). But that wealthy and powerful 
freedman satisfied the revenge of Agrippina by a 
miserable death in prison (Tac. Ann. xiii. 1), in 
the first year of Nero’s reign (A. ἢ. 54-55), about 
three years before this Epistle was written. Dio 
Cassius, Ixiv. 3, mentions another Narcissus, who 
probably was living in Rome at that time; he at- 
tained to some notoriety as an associate of Nero, 
and was put to an ignominious death with Helius, 
Patrobins, Locusta, and others, on the accession of 
Galba, A. Ὁ. 68. His name, however (see Reimar’s 
note, 7x loco), was at that time too common in 
Rome to give any probability to the guess that 
he was the Narcissus mentioned by St. Paul. A 
late and improbable tradition (Pseudo-]lippolytus) 
makes Narcissus one of the seventy disciples, and 
bishop of Athens. Mi. lB: 


NARD. [SpiKenanrp.] 


NAS’BAS (Νασβάς: [Sin. Ναβαδ:]} Nabath). 
The nephew of Tobit who came with Achiacharus 
to the wedding of Tobias (Tob. xi. 18). Grotius 
considers him the same with Achiacharus the son 
of Anael, but according to the Vulgate they were 
brothers. ‘The margin of the A. Α΄. gives * Junius ”’ 
as the equivalent of Nasbas. 


NA/SITH (Νασί; [Vat. Νασει:}] Alex. Νασιθ: 
Nasit) = ΝΈΖΙΛΗ (1 Esdr. v. 22: comp. Ezr. ii. 
54). 

NA’/SOR, THE PLAIN OF (τὸ πεδίον 
Νασώρ [Sin. and 4 cursive MSS. Ασωρ; see below]: 
Campus Asor), the scene of an action between Jona- 
than the Maccabee and the forces of Demetrius (I 
Mace. xi. 67, comp. 63). It was near Cades (IKa- 
desh-Naphtali) on the one side. and the water of 
Gennesar (Lake of Gennesaret) on the other, and 
therefore may be safely identified with the Hazor 
which became so renowned in the history of the 
conquest for the victories of Joshua and Barak 
(vol. ii. p. 10156). In fact the name is the same, 
execpt that through the error of a transcriber the 
N from the preceding Greek word has hecome at- 
tached to it. Josephus (Ant. xiii. 5, § 7) gives it 
eorrectly, ᾿Ασώρ. [Comp. NAARATH, p. 2049 note. ] 


Se 


NA’THAN (} D2 [given i. 6. of God]: Νάθαν: 
Nathan), an eminent Hebrew prophet in the reigns 
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of David and Solomon. If the expression “ first 
and last,” in 2 Chr. ix. 29, is to be taken literally, 
he must have lived late into¢the life of Solomon, in 
which case he must have been considerably younger 
than David. At any rate he seems to have heen 
the younger of the two prophets who accompanied 
him. and may be considered as the latest direct 
representative of the schools of Samuel. 

A Jewish tradition mentioned by Jerome ( Qu. 
Heb. on 1 Sam. xvii. 12) identifies him with the 
eighth son of Jesse. [DaAvip, vol. i. p. 552 6.] 
But of this there is no proof. 

He first appears in the consultation with David 
about the building of the ‘Temple. He begins by 
advising it, and then, after a vision, withdraws his 
advice, on the ground that the time was not yet 
eome (2 Sam. vii. 2, 3, 17). He next comes for- 
ward as the reprover of David for the sin with Bath- 
sheba; and his famous apologue on the rich man 
and the ewe Jamb, which is the only direct example 
of his prophetic power, shows it to have been of a 
very high order (2 Sam. xii. 1-12). 

There is an indistinct trace of his appearing also 
at the time of the plague which fell on Jerusalem 
in accordance with the warning of Gad.“ An an- 
gel,’ says Eupolemus (Kuseb. Prep. Ev. ix. 30), 
‘¢pointed him to the place where the Temple was 
to be, but forbade him to build it, as being stained 
with blood, and having fought many wars. His 
name was Dianathan.” This was probably occa- 
sioned by some confusion of the Greek version, 
διὰ Νάθαν, with the parallel passaye of 1 Chr. xxii. 
8, where the bloodstained life of David is given as 
a reason against the building, but where Nathan is 
not named. 

On the birth of Solomon he was either specially 
charged with giving him his name, .Jeprpran, or 
else with his education, according as the words of 
2 Sam. xii. 25, “He sent (or ‘sent him’) by (or 
‘into ’) the hand of Nathan,’’ are understood. At 
any rate, in the last years of David, it is Nathan 
who, by taking the side of Solomen, turned the 
scale in his favor. He advised Bathsheba; he him- 
self ventured to enter the royal presence with a 
reinonstrance against the king’s apathy: and at 
David's request he assisted in the inauguration of 
Soloinon (1 K. i. 8, 10, 11, 22, 23, 24, 32, 81. 38, 45). 

This is the last time that we hear directly of his 
intervention in the history. His son Zabnd occu- 
pied the post of “ King’s Friend,”’ perhaps suc- 
ceeding Nathan (2 Sam. xv. 87; 1 Chr. xxvii. 33). 
His influence may be traced in the perpetuation of 
his manner of prophecy in the writings ascribed to 
Solomon (compare Ecel. ix. 14-16 with 2 Sam. xii. 
1-4). 

He left two works behind him —a Life of David 
(1 Chr. xxix. 29), and a Life of Solomon (2 Chr. 
ix. 29). The last of these may have been incom- 
plete, as we cannot be sure that he outlived Solo- 
mon. But the biography of David by Nathan is, 
of all the losses which antiquity, sacred or profane, 
has sustained, the most deplorable. 

The consideration in which he was held at the 
time is indicated by the solemn announcement of 
his approach — “Behold Nathan the prophet ™ 
(1 K. i. 23). The peculiar attix of “ the prophet,” 
as distinguished from ‘the seer,’ given to Samuel 
and Gad (1 Chr. xxix. 29), shows his identification 
with the later view of the prophetic office indicated 
in 1 Sam. ix. 9. His grave is shown at //alhul 
near Hebron (see Robinson, Bibl. Res. i. 216 note). 

AY Pa: 
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2. A son of David; one of the four who were 
borne to him by Bathsheba (1 Chr. iii. 5; comp. 
xiv. 4, and 2 Sam. v. 14). He was thus own 
brother to Solomion — if the order of the lists is to 
be accepted, elder brother; though this is at variance 
with the natura] inference from the narrative of 2 
Sam. xii. 24, which implies that Solomon was 
Bathsheba’s second son. The name was not un- 
knowit in David's family; Nethan-eel was one of 
his brothers, and Jo-nathan his nephew. 

Nathan appears to have taken no part in the 
events of his father’s or his brother's reigns. He 
is interesting to us from his appearing as one of the 
forefathers of Joseph inthe genealogy of St. Luke 
(ili. 31) — “the private genealogy of Joseph, exhib- 
iting his line as David's descendant, and thus show- 
ing how he was heir to Solomon’s crown ”’ (vol. i. 
p- 885). The hypothesis of Lord Arthur Hervey is 
that on the failure of Solomon's line in Jehoiachin 
or Jeconiah, who died without issue, Salathiel of 
Nathan's house became heir to David’s throne, and 
then was entered in the genealogical tables as ‘son: 
of Jeconiah”’ (i. 885 ὁ). That the family of Na- 
than was, as this hypothesis requires, well known 
at the time of Jehoiachin’s death, is implied by its 
mention in Zech. xii. 12, a prophecy the date of 
which is placed by Ewald (Propheten, i. 391) as 
fifteen years after Habbakuk, and shortly before the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar — 
that is, a few years only after Jehoiachin’s death. 

3. [In 2 Sam., Rom. Vat. Na@avd.| Son, or 
brother, of one of the members of David’s guard (2 
Sam. ΧΧΙ 36; 1 Chr. xi. 58), In the former of 
these two parallel passages he is stated to be “ of 
Zobah,”’ 7. 6. Aram-Zobah, which Kennicott in his 
investigation (Dussert. 215, 216) decides to have 


(been the original reading, though he also decides 


for “ brother”? against ἐς son.” 

4. One of the head men who returned from 
Babylon with [Ezra on his second expedition, and 
whom he despatched from his encampment at the 
river Ahava to the colony of Jews at Casiphia, to 
obtain thence some Levites and Nethinim for the 
Temple service (zr. vili. 16; 1 Msdr. viti. 44). 
That Nathan and those mentioned with him were 
laymen. appears evident from the concluding words 
of the preceding verse, and therefore it is not im- 
possible that he may be the same with the son 
of Bani’? who was obliged to relinquish his foreign 
wife (Ezr. x. 39), though on the other hand these 
marriages seem rather to have been contracted by 
those who had been longer in -Jerusalein than he, 
who had so lately arrived from Babylon, could be. 

΄ Ἢ 


NATHAN’AEL (Ναθαναηλ, gift of God: 
[Nathanaél]), adisciple of Jesus Christ concerning 
whon, under that name at least, we learn from 
Scripture little more than his birth-place, Cana of 
Talilee (John xxi. 2), and his simple , truthful 
character (John i. 47). We have no particulars of 
his life. Indeed the name does not occur in the 
first three Gospels. : 

We learn, however, from St. John that Jesus, o 
the third or fourth day after his return from the 
scene of his temptation to that of his baptism, 
having been proclaimed by the Baptist as the Lamb 
of God, was minded to go into Galilee. He first 
then called Philip to follow Him, but Philip could 
not set forth on his journey without communi- 
eating to Nathanael the wonderful intelligence 
which he had received from his master the Baptist, 
namely, that the Messiah so long foretold by Moses 
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and the Prophets had at last appeared. Nathanael, 
who seems to have heard the announcement at first 
with some distrust, as doubting whether anything 
cood could come out of so small and inconsiderable 
a place as Nazareth — a place nowhere mentioned in 
the Old Testament — yet readily accepted Philip's 
invitation to go and satisfy himself by his own 
personal observation (John i. 46). What follows is 
a testimony to the humility, simplicity, and sin- 
cerity of his own character from One who could 
reid his heart, such as is recorded of hardly any 
other person in the Bible. Nathanael, on his ap- 
proach to Jesus, is saluted by Him as “an Israelite 
indeed, in whom is no vruile’? —a true child of 
Abraham, and not simply according to the flesh. 
So little, however, did he expect any such distinctive 
praise, that he could not refrain from asking how it 
was that he had become known to Jesus. The 
answer, “ before that Philip called thee, when thou 
wast under the fig-tree, I saw thee,’’ appears to have 
satisfied him that the speaker was more than man — 
that He must have read his secret thoughts, and 
heard his unuttered prayer at a time when he was 
studiously screening himself from public observa- 
tion. The conclusion was inevitable. Nathanael at 
once confessed “ Rabbi, thou art the Son of God; 
thou art the King of Israel’? (John i. 49). The 
uame of Nathanael occurs but once again in the 
Gospel narrative, and then simply as one of the 
sinall company of disciples to whom Jesus showed 
Himself at the Sea of ‘Tiberias after his resurrec- 
tion. On that occasion we may fairly suppose that 
he joined his brethren in their night’s venture on 
the lake — that, having been a sharer of their fruite 
less toil, he was a witness with them of the mirac- 
ulous draught of fishes the next morning —and 
that he afterwards partook of the meal, to which, 
without daring to ask, the disciples felt assured in 
their hearts, that He who had called them was the 
Lord (John xxi. 12). Once therefore at the begin- 
ning of our Saviour’s ministry, and once after his 
resurrection, does the name of Nathanael occur in 
the Sacred Record. 


This scanty notice of one who was intimately 
associated with the very chiefest Apostles, and was 
himself the object of our Lord’s most emphatic 
commendation, has not unnaturally provoked the 
inquiry whether he may not be identified with an- 
other of the well-known disciples of Jesus. It is 
indeed very commonly believed that Nathanael and 
Bartholomew are the same person. The evidence 
for that belief is as follows: St. John, who twice 
mentions Nathanael, never introduces the name of 
Bartholomew at all. St. Matt. x. 3; St. Mark iii. 
18, and St. Luke vi. 14, all speak of Bartholomew, 
but never of Nathanael. It may be, however, that 
Nathanael was the proper name, and Bartholomew 
(son of Tholmai) the surname of the same disciple, 
just as Simon was called Bar-Jona, and Joses, Bar- 
nabas. 


It was Philip who first brought Nathanael to 
Jesus, just as Andrew had brought his brother 
Simon, and Bartholomew is named by each of the 
first three Evangelists immediately alter Philip; 
while by St. Luke he is coupled with Philip pre- 
cisely in the same way as Simon with bis brother 
Andrew, and James with his brother John. It 
should be observed, too, that, as all the other dis- 
eiples mentioned in the first chapter of St. John 
became Apostles of Christ, it is difficult to suppose 
that one who had been so singularly commended 
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by Jesus,-and who in his turn had so promptly and 
so fully confessed Him to be the Son of God, should 
be excluded from the number. Again, that Na- 
thanael was one of the original twelve, is inferred 
with much probability from his not being proposed 
as one of the candidates to fill the place of Judas. 
Still we must be careful to distinguish conjecture, 
however well founded, from proof. 

To the argument based upon the fact, that in St. 
John’s enumeration of the disciples to whom our 
Lord showed [itself at the Sea of Tiberias Na- 
thanael stauds before the sons of Zebedee, it is replied 
that this was to be expected, as the writer was him- 
self a son of Zebedee; and further that Nathanael 
is placed after Thomas iu this list, while Bartholo- 
mew comes before Thomas in St. Matthew, St. 
Mark, and St. Luke. But as in the Acts St. Luke 
reverses the order of the two names, putting Thomas 
first, and Bartholomew second, we cannot attach 
much weight to this argument. 

St. Augustine not only denies the claim of Na- 
thanael to be one of the Twelve, but assigns as a 
reason for his opinion, that whereas Nathanael was 
most likely a learned man in the Law of Moses, it 
was, as St. Paul tells us, 1 Cor. i. 26, the wisdom 
of Christ to make choice of rude and unlettered 
men to confound the wise (in Johan. “Lv. α. 1. § 17). 
St. Gregory adopts the same view (on John i. 33, 
ὁ. 16. Β). In a dissertation on John i. 46, to be 
found in Thes. Theo. philolog. ii. 370, the author, 
J. Kindler, maintains that Bartholomew and Na- 
thanael are different persons. 

There is a tradition that Nathanael was the 
bridegroom at the marriage of Cana (Calmet), and 
Kpiphanius, Adv. Her. i. § 223, implies his belief 
that of the two disciples whom Jesus overtook on 
the road to Emmaus Nathanael was one. 

2. 1 Esdr. i. 9. [Ni THANEEL. } 

3. (Ναθαναῆλος: [Nathanee]) 1 ἔβαν. ix. 22. 
[ NETHANEEL. | 

4. (Nathanias.) Son of Samael; one of the 
ancestors of Judith (Jud. viii. 1), and therefore a 
Simeonite (ix. 2). Mae . ease 


NATHANT’AS (Ναθανίας : om. in Vulg.)—= 
NATHAN of the sons of Bani (1 Esdr. ix. 34; 
comp. Ezr. x. 39). 

NA’THAN-ME’LECH (2 9 [ap- 
pointed of the king, Ges.|: Ναθὰν βασιλεύς: Na- 
than-melech). A eunuch (A. V. * chamberlain 7) 
in the court of Josiah, by whose chamber at the 
entrance to the Temple were the horses which the 
kings of Judah had dedicated to the sun (2 K. 
xxiii. 11). The LAX. translate the latter part of 
the name as an appellative, “« Nathan the kine.” 


* NAUGHTINESS (1 Sam. xvii. 28; Prov. 
xi. 6: James i. 21), signified wickedness when our 
present version of the Seriptures was made. Recent 
trauslaters (as Conant, Noyes) substitute “ excess 
of wickedness ’’ for “ superfluity of naughtiness ”’ 
(περισσείαν κακίας) in Janes as above. [NAUGH- 
Tx] i. 

* NAUGHTY, formerly used in the sense of 
worthless, bad, as in Jer. xxiv. 2,‘ nauchty figs’; 
and hence also morally corrupt, wicked, as Prov. 
vi. 12, ‘a naughty person, a wicked man,’ and 
Prov. xvil. 4, “a naughty tongue.’’ It is now ap 
plied generally to the conduct of pert or mischiev- 
ous children. Η. 


NA’UM (Ναούμ: [Nahum], son of Esli, and 
father of Amos, in the genealogy of Christ (Luke 
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iii. 25), about contemporary with the high-priest- 
hood of Jason and the reign of Antiochus Epiph- 
anes. The only point to be remarked is the cireum- 
stance of the two eonseeutive names, Naum and 
Amos, being the same as those of the prophets N. 
and A. But whether this is accidental, or has any 
peculiar significance, it is diffeult to say. Naum 
is also a Pheenician proper name (Gesen. 8. v. and 
Mon, Phen. p. 134). Nehemiah is formed from the 


mec. EL. 


NAVE. The Heb. 22, gav, conveys the notion 


of convexity or protuberance. It is rendered in 
A. V. boss of a shield, Job xv. 26; the eyebrow, 
Lev. xiv. 9; an eminent place, 122. xvi. 31; once 
only in plur. naves, νῶτοι; radii, 1 Κα. vii. 33; but 
in Kz. i. 18 twice, νῶτοι, ‘rings,’ and marg. 
“ strakes,”’ an old word apparently used both for 
the nave of a wheel from which the spokes pro- 
ceed, and also more probably the felloe or the tire, 
as making the streak or stroke upon the ground. 
(Halliwell, Phillips, Bailey, Ash, Eng. Dictivnaries, 
“strake.”’) Gesenius, p. 256, renders curvatura 
rotarum. [CHARIoT; LAVER; GABBATHA. | 
ΠΣ 


NA’/VE (Νανή: Nave). Joshua the son of 
Nun is always called in the LXX. “the son of 
Nave,’’ and this form is retained in Ecclus. xlvi. 1. 


NAZ’ARENE (Ναζωραῖος, Ναζαρηνός: [Λῖσε- 
areus, Nazarenus|), an inhabitant of Nazareth. 
This appellative is found in the N. T. applied to 
Jesus by the demons in the synagogue at Caper- 
naum (Mark i. 24; Luke iv. 34); by the people, 
who so describe him to Bartimeus (Mark x. 47; 
Luke xviii. 37); by the soldiers who arrested Jesus 
(Jobn xviii. 5, 7); by the servants at his trial 
(Matt. xxvi. 71; Mark xiv. 67); by Pilate in the 
inseription on the eross (John xix. 19); by the dis- 
ciples on the way to Emmaus (Luke xxiv. 19): by 
Peter (Acts ii. 22, iii. 6, iv. 10); by Stephen, as 
reported by the false witness (Acts vi. 14); by the 
ascended Jesus (Acts xxii. 8); and by Paul (Aets 
xxvi. 9). ‘This name, made striking in so many 
ways, and which, if first given in seorn, was adopted 
and gloried in by the diseiples, we are told, in Matt. 
li. 23, possesses a prophetic significanee. Its ap- 
plication to Jesus, in consequence of the providen- 
tial arrangements by which his parents were led to 
take up their abode in Nazareth, was the filling out 
of the predictions in which the promised Messiah 


same root, ὩΣ, to comfort.” 


is described as a .Vétser (2a), 1. 6. ἃ shoot, sprout, 
of Jesse, a humble and despised descendant of the 
decayed royal family. Whenever men spoke of 
Jesus as the Nazarene, they either consciously or 


unconsciously pronounced one of the names of the | 


predicted Messiah, a name indicative both of his 
royal descent and his humble condition. This ex- 
planation, which Jerome mentions as that given by 
learned (Christian) Jews in his day, has heen 
adopted by Surenhusius, Fritzsehe, Gieseler, Krabbe 
(Leben Jesu), Drechsler (on Is. xi. 1), Sehirlitz 


(N. T.W6rterd.), Robinson (NL T. Lex.), Hengs-. 


tenberg (Christol.), De Wette, and Meyer. It is 
confirmed ly the following considerations: (1.) 
Nétser, as Hengstenberg, after de Dieu and others, 
has proved, was the proper lebrew name of Naz- 
areth. (2.) The referenee to the etymolocical sig- 
nification of the word is entirely in keeping with 
Matt. ii. 21-23. (3.) The Messiah is expressly 
salled a Weétser in Is. xi. 1. (4.) The same thought, 
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and under the same image, although expressed by 
a different word, is found in Jer. xxiii. 5, xxxiii. 
15; Zech. iii. 8, vi. 12, which accounts for the 
statement of Matthew that this prediction was 
uttered «by the prophets”? in the plural. 


It is unnecessary therefore to resort to the hy- 
pothesis that the passage in Matt. ii. 23 is a quo- 
tation from some prophetieal book now lost (Chrys- 
ost., ‘Theophyl., Clericus ), or from some apocryphal 
book (Ewald), or was'a traditional prophecy (Calo- 
vius; Alexander, Connection and Iurmony of the 
Old and N. T.), all which suppositions are refuted 
by the faet that the phrase “ by the prophets,’’ in 
the N. T., refers exclusively to the canonical books 
of the O. T. The explanation of others (Tert., 
Krasm., Caly., Bez., Grot., Wetstein), according to 
whom the declaration is that Jesus should be a Naz- 


arite (72), i. e. one specially consecrated or de- 
voied to God (Judg. xiii. 5), is inconsistent, to say 
nothing of other objections, with the LNX. mode 
of spelling the word, which is generally NaCipatos, 
and never Ναζωραῖος. Within the last century 
the interpretation which finds the key of the pas- 
sage in the contempt in which Nazareth may be 
supposed to have been held has been widely re- 
ceived. So Paulus, Nosenm., Kuin., Van der Palm, 
Gersdorf, A. Barnes, Olsh., Davidson, brard, Lange. 
According to this view the referenee is to the de- 
spised condition of the Messiah, as predicted in Ps. 
xxil., Is. lili. That idea, however, is more surely ex- 
pressed in the first explanation given, whieh has also 
the advantage of recognizing the apparent impor- 
tance attached to the signification of the name 
(“He shall be cadled’’). Mecently a sugvestion 
which Witsius borrowed from Socinus has been 
revived by Zuschlag and Riggenbach, that the 
trne word is V3 or ὟΝ 2.5 my Saviour, with ref- 
erence to Jesus as the Saviour of the world, but 
without much success. Once (Acts xxiv. 5) the 
term .Vazirenes is applied to the followers of Jesus 
by way of contempt. The name still exists in Arabie 
as the ordinary designation of Christians, and the 
recent revolt in India was connected with a pre- 
tended ancient prophecy that the Nazarenes, after 
holding power for one hundred years, would be ex- 
pelled.  (Spanbeim, Dubie Evangeliea, ii. 583- 
648; Wolf, Cure Philologicw, i. 46-48; Hengsten- 
berg, Christology of the O. T., ii. 106-112; Zuseb- 
lag in the Zeitschrift fir die Lutherische Theo- 
logie, 1854, 417-446; Rigeenbach in the Studien 
und Kritiken, 1855, 588-612.) Ga: 


NAZARETH (written Ναζαρέτ and Na(- 
apé0; also Na(apa, Tisch. 8th ed., in Matt. iv. 13 
aud Luke iv. 16: Nazareth) is not mentioned in 
the Old Testament or in Josephus, but occurs first 
in Matt. ii. 23, though a town could hardly fail to 
have existed on so eligible a spot from mueh earlier 
times. Jt derives its celebrity almost entirely from 
its eonneetion with the history of Christ, and in 
that respect has a hold on the imagination and 
feelings of men which it shares only with Jerusa- 
lem and Bethlehem. It is situated among the 
hills which constitute the south ridges of Lebanon, 
just before they sink down into the Plain of 
‘sdraelon. Among those hills is a valley which 
runs in a waving line nearly east and west, about 
a mile long and, on the average, a quarter of a 
mile broad, but which at a certain point enlarges 
itself considerably so as to form a sort of basin. 
In this basiu or inclosure, along the lower edge of 
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the hill-side, lies the quiet, secluded village in which 
the Saviour of men spent the greater part of his 
earthly existence. The surrounding heights vary 
in altitude, some of them rise to 400 or 500 feet. 
They have rounded tops, are composed of the 
littering limestone which is so common in that 
country, and, though on the whole sterile and un- 
attractive in appearance, present not an unpleasing 
aspect, diversified as they are with the foliage of 
fig-trees and wild shrubs and with the verdure of 
occasional fields of grain. 


Our familiar hollyhock | 


is one of the gay flowers which grow wild there. | 


The inclosed valley is peculiarly rich and well cul- 
tivated: it is filled with corn-fields, with gardens, 
hedges of cactus, and clusters of fruit-bearing trees. 
Being so sheltered by hills, Nazareth enjoys a mild 
atmosphere and climate. Wence all the fruits 
of the country,— as pomegranates, oranges, figs, 
olives, — ripen early and attain a rare perfection. 
No thoroughfare invaded the seclusion of Naz- 
areth. 
Ceele-Syria (the Lik@w) to the south of Palestine 
passed it by different routes on the east and the 


The line of travel from the north through | 
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west, and that from East-Jordan to the Mediterra- 
nean passed it on the south. 

Of the identification of the ancient site there 
can be no doubt. The name of the present village 
is en-Ndzirah, the same, therefore, as of old; it 
is situated ainong hills and on a hill-side (Luke iv. 
29); it is within the limits of the province of 
Galilee (Mark 1. 9); it is near Gana (whether we 
assuine Ava on the east or Aan on the north- 
east as the scene of the first miracle), according to 
the implication in Jobn ii. 1, 2, 11; a precipice 
exists in the neighborhood (Luke iv. 24); and, 
finally, a series of testimonies (Reland, Pal., p. 905) 
reach back to Kusebius, the father of Church his- 
tory, which represent the place as having occupied 
an invariable position. 

The modern Nazareth belongs to the better class 
of eastern villages. 10 has a population variously 
estimated from 5000 to 6000. It consists of Mo- 
hammedans, Latin and Greek Christians, and a 
few Protestants. ‘There are two mosques (one 
of thei very small), a Franciscan convent of huge 
dimensions but displaying no great architectural 
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beauty, a small Maronite church, a Greek church, 
and perhaps a church or chapel of some of the 
other confessions. Protestant missions have been 
attempted, but with no very marked snecess. Most 
of the houses are well built of stone, and have a 
neat and comfortable appearance. A tew of the 
people dwell in recesses of the limestone cliffs, 
natural or excavated for that purpose, As streams 
in the rainy season are liable to pour down with 
violence from the hills, every “ wise man,’’ instead 
of building upon the loose soil on the surface, digs 
deep and lays his foundation upon the rock (ἐπὶ 
τὴν πέτραν) Which is found so generally in that 
ecuntry &t a certain depth in the earth. The 
streets or lanes are narrow and crooked, and after 
rain are so full of mud and mire as to be almost 
impassable. 


A description of Nazareth would be incomplete | est. 


without mention of the remarkable view from the 
tomb of Neby Ismail on one of the hills behind 
the town. It must suffice to indicate merely the 
objects within sight. In the north are seen the 
ridves of Lebanon aud, high above all, the white 
top ot Hermon; in the west, Carmel, glimpses of 
the Mediterranean, the bay and the town of .Akka; 
east aud southeast are Gilead, Tabor, Gilboa; and 
south, the Plain of Ksdraelon and the mountains 
of Samaria, with villages on every side, amoug 
which are Kana, Nein, Endor, Zerin (.Jezreel}, and 
Taannuk (Taanach). 10 is waquestionably one of 
the most beantiful and sublime spectacles (for it 
combines the two features) which earth has to 
show. Dr, Robinson's elaborate description of the 
seene (Bihl. Res., ii. 336, 337) conveys no exag- 
gerated idea of its magnificence or historical inter- 
It is easy to believe that the Saviour, during 
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the days of his seclusion in the adjacent valley, 
came often to this very spot and looked forth thence 
upon those glorious works of the Creator which 
ao lift the soul upward to Him. One of the grand- 
est views of Jebel esh-Shetk, the ancient Hermon, 
is that which bursts on the traveller as he ascends 
from the valley eastward on the way to Cana and 
Tiberias. . 

The passages of Scripture which refer expressly 
to Nazareth, though not numerous, are suggestive 
aud deserve to be recalled here. It was the home 
of Joseph and Mary (Luke ii, 39). The angel 
announced to the Virgin there the birth of the 
Messiah (Like i. 26-28). The holy family returned 
thither after the flight into Egypt (Matt. ii. 23). 
Nazareth is called the native country (ἢ πατρὶς 
αὐτοῦ) of Jesus: Ife grew up there from infancy 
to manhood (Luke iv. 16), and was known through 
life as ‘The Nazarene.’’ He tanght in the syna- 
gogue there (Matt. xiii. 54; Luke iv. 16), and was 
dragged by his fellow-townsmen to the precipice 
in order to be cast down thence and be killed (eis 
τὸ κατακρημνίσαι αὐτόν). ‘Jesus of Nazareth, 
kine of the Jews"? was written over his Cross 
(John xix. 19), and after his ascension Ile revealed 
Himself under that appellation to the persecuting 
Saul (Acts xxii, 8). The place has given name to 
his followers in all ages and all lands, a name 
which will never cease to be one of honor and 
reproach. 

The origin of the disrepute in which Nazareth 
stood (John i. 46) is not certainly known. ΑἹ] 
the inhabitants of Galilee were looked upon with 
contempt by the people of Judea because they 
spoke a ruder dialect, were less cultivated, and 
were more exposed by their position to contact 
with the heathen. Dut Nazareth labored under a 
special opprobrium, for it was a Galilean and not 
a southern Jew who asked the reproachful question, 
whether «(any good thing”? could come from that 
source. As the term “good” (ἀγαθόν) has more 
cominonly an ethical sense, it has been suggested 
that the inhabitants of Nazareth may have had a 
bad name among their neighbors for irreligion or 
some laxity of morals. The supposition receives 
support from the disposition which they manifested 
towards the person and ministry of our Lord. 
They attempted to kill Him; they expelled Him 
twice (for Luke iv. 16-29, and Matt. xiii. 54-58, 
relate probably to diiferent occurrences) from their 
borders; they were so willful and unbelieving that 
te performed net many miracles among them 
(Matt. xiii. 58); and, finally. they compelled [Him 
to turn his back upon them and reside at Caper- 
naum (Matt. iv. 13). 

It is impossible to speak of distances with much 


a * The name of Nazareth oceurs 27 times in the 
Greek text. and twice more in the A. V., namely, Luke 
xviii. 37 and xxiv. 19, where the Greek, however, is 
Ναζωραῖος. Η. 


b * Yet, with this vicinity of Cana to Nazareth. | 


Nathanael, who lived at Cana, appears uever to have 
heard of Jesus until called to be one of his disciples 
at the beginning of his ministry (John i. 46-50). 
So strictly private, unofficial, was the Saviour‘s life at 
Nazareth until the time came for Him © to be made 
manifest to Isracl”? (John i. 861). This obscurity is 
irreconcilable with the idea that Christ wrought 
miracles before Ife entered on his public work. HH. 

σ * For an cnumeration of these “ places ὁ and the 
legends connected with them, one may sce ΞΘ ΠΡ 
(Jerus. und das heil. Land, ii. 73-91). They are de- 
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exactness. Nazareth is a moderate journey of 
three days from Jerusalem, seven hours, or about 
twenty miles, from Akka or Ptolemais (Acts xxi. 
7), five or six hours, or eighteen miles, from the 
sea of Galilee, six niles west from Mount Tabor, 
two hours from Cana,’ and two or three from 
Endor and Nain. The origin of the name is 
uncertain. For the conjectures on the subject, see 
NAZARENE. 

We pass over, as foreign to the proper object of 
this notice, any particular account of the “holy 
places’? which the legends have sought to connect 
with events in the life of Christ.c They are de- 
seribed in nearly all the books of modern tourists; 
but, having no sure coumection with Biblical geog- 
raphy or exegesis, do not require attention here. 
Two localities, however, form an exception to this 
statement, inasmuch as they possess, though in 
different ways, a certain interest which no one will 
fail to recognize. One of these is the “ Fountain 
of the Virgin,” situated at the northeastern ex- 
tremity of the town, where, according to one tra- 
dition, the mother of Jesus received the angel’s 
salutation (Luke i. 28). Though we may attach 
uo importance to this latter belief, we must, on 
other accounts, regard the spring with a feeling 
akin to that of religious veneration. It derives 
its name from the fact that Mary, during her life 
at Nazareth, no doubt accompanied often by ‘“ the 
child Jesus,” must have been accustomed to repair 
to this fountain for water, as is the practice of the 
women of that. village at the present day. Cer- 
tainly, as Dr. Clarke observes (77avels, ii. 427), 
“if there be a spot throughout the holy land that 
was undoubtedly honored by her presence, we may 
consider this to have been the place; because the 
sitnation of a copious spring is not lable to change, 
and because the custom of repairing thither to 
draw water has been continued among the female 
inhabitants of Nazareth from the earliest period 
of its history.”’ The well-worn path which leads 
thither from the town has been trodden by the feet 
of almost countless generations. It presents at all 
hours a busy scene, from the number of those, 
hurrying to and fro, engaged in the labor of water- 
carrying. See the engraving, i. 838 of this Dic- 
tionary. 

The other place is that of the attempted Pre- 
cipitation. We are directed to the true scene of 
this occurrence, not so much by any tradition as 
by internal indications in the Gosjel history itself. 
A prevalent opinion of the country has transferred 
the event to a hill about two miles southeast of 
the town. -But there is no evidence that Nazareth 
ever occupied a different site from the present one: 
and that a mob whose determination was to put to 


scribed still more fully in the new work of Titus 
Tobler, Nazareth in Palestina (Berlin, 1868). This 
work is founded partly on the author's ¢Aird journey 
to the Holy Land in 1846, but still niore on comnmni- 
cations trom the missionary Zeller. who has resided at 
Nazareth sinee 1858. It forms a valuable contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the history, statistics, and 
topography of this sacred place. The plan of the little 
village, inserted at the end, representing the course 
of the valley, the market, streets, fountains, convents, 
churches, is a great help to the reader. ® may be 
added that Di. Tobler, though a Catholic, rejects the 
tradition of the Latin monks respecting the site of the 
precipice at Nazareth, and agrees with those whe 
decide that it must be sought within the present vil- 
lage, probably near the Maronite Church. H. 


" 
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death the object of their rage, should repair to so 
distant a place for that purpose, is entirely incred- 
ible. The present village, as already stated, lies 
wong the hill-side, but much nearer the base than 
the summit. Above the bulk of the town are 
several rocky ledges over which no person could 
be thrown without almost certain destruction. But 
there is one very remarkable precipice, almost per- 
pendicular and forty or fifty feet high, near the 
Maronite Church, which may well be supposed to 
be the identical one over which his infuriated 
townsmen attempted to hurl Jesus. Not far from 
the town, on the northwest declivity of the hill, 
are a few excavated stone-sepulchres, almost the 
only Jewish monument which now remains to be 
seen there. 

The singular precision with which the narrative 
relates the transaction deserves a remark or two. 
Casual readers would understand from the account 
that Nazareth was situated on the sununit, aud 
that the people brought Jesus down thence to tbe 
brow of the hill as if it was between the town and 
the valley. If these inferences were correct, the 
narrative and the locality would then be at vari- 
ance with each other. The writer is free to say 
that he himself had these erroneous impressions, 
and was led to correct them by what he observed 
on the spot. Even Reland (Pal. p. 905) says: 
τ Ναζαρέθ --- urbs eedificata super rupem, unde 
Christum precipitare conati sunt.’? But the lan- 
guage of the Evangelist, when more closely exam- 
ined, is found neither to require the inferences in 
question on the one hand, nor to exclude them 
on the other. What he asserts is, that the incensed 
crowd “rose up and cast Jesus out of the city, and 
brought him to the brow of the hill on which the 
city was bnilt, that they might cast him down 
headlong.’’ It will be remarked here, in the first 
place, that it is not said that the people either went 
up or descended in order to reach the precipice, 
but simply that they brought the Saviour to it, 
wherever it was; and in the second place, that it 
is not said that the city was built “on the brow 
of the hill” (ws τῆς ὀφρύος τοῦ bpovs), but 
equally as well that the precipice was ‘on the 
brow,’ without deciding whether the cliff over- 
looked the town (as is the fact) or was below it.¢ 
It will be seen, therefore, how very nearly the 
terms of the history approach a mistake and yet 
avoid it. As Paley remarks in another case, 
none but a true account could advance thus to 
the very brink of contradiction without falling 
into it. 

The fortunes of Nazareth have been various. 
Epiphanius states that no Christians dwelt there 
uutil the time of Constantine. Helena, the mother 
of that emperor, is related to have built the first 
Church of the Annunciation here. In the time of 
the Crusaders, the Episcopal See of Bethsean was 
transferred there. ‘The birthplace of Christianity 
was lost to the Christiaus by their defeat at Iattin 
in 1183, and was laid utterly in ruins by Sultan 
Bibars in 1263. Aves passed away before it rose 
again from this prostration. In 1620 the Fran- 
ciscans rebuilt the Church of the Annunciation 


α * Mr. Tristram’s view, that “the old Nazareth 
was on the brow of the hill” (Land of Israel, p. 122, 
2d ed.), aud not τῇ on the steep slope” as at present, if 
not “a misinterpretation ’’ (as Tobler characterizes it, 
Nazareth, p. 52), is certainly unnecessary. ii. 
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aud connected a cloister with it. In 1799 the 
Turks assaulted the French General Junot at 


Nazareth; and shortly after. 2,100 French, under 
Kleber and Napoleon, defeated a Turkish army of 
25,000 at the foot of Monnt Tabor. Napoleon 
himself, after that battle, spent a few hours at 
Nazareth, and reached there the northern limit of 
his eastern expedition. The earthquake which de- 
stroyed Safed, in 1837, injured also Nazareth. No 
Jews reside there at present, which may be ascribed 
perhaps as much to the hostility of the Christian 
sects as to their own hatred of the prophet who 
was sent “to redeem Israel.”’ ΠῚ 


NAZARITE, more properly NAZ’IRITE 
(WY) and TON ἜΣ: ηὐγμένος and εὐξά- 
μενος, Num. vi.; ναζιραῖος, Judg. xiii. 7, Lam. iv. 
7: Nazarwus), one of either sex who was bound by 
a vow of a pecnliar kind to be set apart from others 
for the service of God. The obligation was either 
for l.fe or for a defined time. ‘The Mishna names the 


two classes resulting from this distinction, aie 


B10 + perpetual Nazarites ” (Vazarei native), 


and °° WT,  Nazarites of days” (Naz- 
αὐτοὶ volivr). 
I. There is no notice in the Pentateuch of Naz- 


arites for life; but the regulations for the vow of a 
Nazarite of days are given Num. vi. 1-21. 


The Nazarite, during the term of his consecra- 
tion, was bound to abstain from wine, grapes, with 
every production of the vine, even to the stones and 
skin of the grape, and from every kind of intoxica- 
ting drink. He was forbidden to cut the hair of 
his head, or to approach any dead body, even 
that of his nearest relation. When the period of 
his vow was fulfilled, he was brought to the door 
of the Tabernacle and was required to offer a he- 
lamb for a burnt-offering, a ewe lamb for a sin- 
offering, and a ram for a peace-offering, with the 
usual accompaniments of peace-offerings (Lev. vii. 
12,13) and of the offering made at the consecra- 
tion of priests (Ex. xxix. 2) ‘a basket of unleavened 
bread, cakes of fine flour minyled with oil, and 
wafers of unleavened bread anointed with oil” 
(Num. vi. 15). He brought also a meat-offering 
and drink-offering, which appear to have been pre- 
sented hy themselves as a distinct act of service 
(ver. 17). He was to cut off the hair of 5 the 
head of lis separation’ (that is, the hair which 
had grown during the period of his consecration) 
at the door of the Tabernacle, and to put it into 
the fire under the sacrifice on the altar. The priest 
then placed upon his hands the soddén left shoulder 
of the ram, with one of the unleavened cakes and 
one of the wafers, and then took them again and 
waved thei for a wave-offering. These, as well as 
the breast and the heave, or right shonlder (to 
which he was entitled in the case of ordinary peace- 
offerings, Lev. vii. 32-34), were the perqnisite of 
the priest. The Nazarite also gave him a presen# 
proportioned to his circumstances (ver. 21 ).? 

Ifa Nazarite incurred defilement by accidentally 


δ It is said that at the southeast corner of the 
court of the women, in Herod’s temple, there was an 
apartment appropriated to the Nazarites, in which they 
used to boil their peace-offerings and cut off their hair. 
Lightfoot, Prospect of the Temple, c. xvii.; Reland, A. 
S. parecuap 8, ὃ 11. 
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touching a dead body, he had to undergo certain 
rites of purification and to recommence the full 
period of his consecration. On the seventh day of 
his uncleanness he was to cut off his hair, and on 
the following day he had to bring two turtle-doves 
or two young pigeuns to the priest, who offered one 
for a sin-offering and the other for a burnt-offering. 
He then hallowed his lead, offered a lamb of the 
first year as ἃ trespass-offering, and renewed his 
vow under the same conditions as it had been at 
first made. 

It has been conjectured that the Nazarite vow 
was at first taken with some formality, and that 
it was accompanied by an offering similar to that 
prescribed at its renewal in the case of pollution. 
But if any inference may be drawn from the early 
sections of the Mislmical treatise Nazir, it seems 
probable that the act of self-consecration was a 
private matter, not accompanied by any prescribed 
rite. 

There is nothing whatever said in the Old Testa- 
ment of the duration of the period of the vow of 
the Nazarite of days. According to Nazir (eap. 1. 
§ 3, p. 148) the usual time was thirty days, but 
double vows for sixty days, and treble vows for a 
hundred days, were sometimes made (cap. ill. 1-4). 
One instance is related of Helena, queen of Adia- 
bene (of whom some particulars are given by Jose- 
phus, .Ant. xx. 2), who, with the zeal of a new con- 
vert, took a vow for seven years in order to obtain 
the divine favor on a military expedition which 
her son was about to undertake. When her period 
of consecration had expired she visited Jerusalem, 
and was there informed by the doctors of the 
school of Iillel that a vow taken in another country 
must be repeated whenever the Nazarite might 
visit the Holy Land. She accordingly continued a 
Nazarite for a secoud seven years, and happening 
to touch a dead body just us the time was about to 
expire, she was obliged to renew her vow according 
to the law in Num. vi. 9, ete. She thus continued 
a Nazarite for twenty-one years.¢ 


There are some other particulars given in the 
Mishna, which are curious as showing how the in- 
stitution was regarded in later times. The vow 
was often undertaken by childless parents in the 
hope of obtaining children: this may, of course, 
have been easily suggested by the cases of Manoah’s 
wife and Hannah. <A female Nazarite whose vow 
was broken might be punished with forty stripes. 
— The Nazarite was permitted to smooth his hair 
with a brush, but not to comb it, lest a single hair 
might be torn out. 

II. Of the Nazarites for life three are mentioned 
in the Seriptures: Samson, Samuel, and St. John 
the Baptist. The only one of these actually called 
a Nazarite is Samson. ‘The Rabbis raised the 
question whether Samuel was in reality a Nazarite.> 
In Hannah's vow, it is expressly stated that no 
razor shonld come upon her son’s head (1 Sam. i. 


a Nazir, cap. 3, ὃ 6, p. 156. 

6 Nazir, cap. 9. § 5, with Bartenora’s note, p. 178 

€ Ata τοῦτο ὃ καὶ βασιλέων καὶ προφητῶν μέγιστος 
Ξαμονὴλ οἶνον καὶ μέθυσμα, ὡς ὃ ἱερὸς λόγος φησίν, 
ἄχρι τελευτῆς οὐ πίεται. --- Phil. de Ebrictate, vol i. p. 
879, edit. Mangey. 

ad see Pesikta, quoted by Drusins on Num. vi. 

ἐ Nazir, cap. 4, ὃ 6, p. 159. 

J Nazir, cap. 1, § 2, p. 147. 

g The primary meaning of this word is that of sep- 
gration with a holy purpose. 


a LL ΄΄΄Π΄ἧΠἷἝἷἝ “Ἕ“ ὦ .... .΄... ..-. 
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11); but no mention is made of abstinence from 
wine. It is, however, worthy of notice that Philo 
makes a particular point of this, and seems to refer 
the words of llannah, 1 Sam. i. 15, to Samuel 
himself.c In reference to St. John the Baptist, the 
Angel makes mention of abstinence from wine and 
strong drink, but not of letting the hair grow 
(Luke i. 15). 

We are but imperfectly informed of the difference 
between the observances of the Nazarite for life and 
those of the Nazarite for days. The later Rabbis 
slightly notice this point. We do not know whether 
the vow for life was ever voluntarily taken by the 
individual. In all the cases mentioned in the sa- 
cred history, it was made by the parents hefore the 
birth of the Nazarite himself. According to the 
general law of vows (Num. xxx. 8), the mother 
eould not take the vow without the father, and 
this is expressly applied to the Nazarite vow in the 
Mishna.e Hannah must therefore either have pre- 
sumed on her husbaud's concurrence, or secured it 
beforehand. 

The Mishna/ makes a distinction between the 
ordinary Nazarite for life and the Samson -Nazarite 


ΟἾΣΘ Wid). The former made ἃ strong 


point of his purity, and, if he was polluted, offered 
corban. But as regards his hair, when it became 
inconveniently long, he was allowed to trim it, if he 
was Willing to offer the appointed victims (Num. 
vi. 14). The Samson-Nazarite,on the other hand, 
gave no corban if he touched a dead body, but he 
was not suffered to trim his hair under any condi- 
tions. This distinction, it is pretty evident, was 
suggested by the freedom with which Samson must 
have come in the way of the dead (Judg. xv. 16, 
ete.), and the terrible penalty which he paid for 
allowing his hair to be cut. 


1Π|. The consecration of the Nazarite bore a 
striking resemblance to that of the high-priest 
(Lev. xxi. 10-12). In one particular, this is 
brought out more plainly in the Hebrew text than 
it is in our version, in the LXX., orin the Vulgate. 


One word (ara derived from the same root as 


Nazarite, is used for the long hair of the Nazarite, 
Num. vi. 19, where the A. V. has “hair of his 
separation,”’ and for the anointed head of the high- 
priest, Lev. xxi. 12, where it is rendered ‘ crown.” 
The Mishna points out the identity of the law for 
both the high-pricst and the Nazarite in respect to 
pollution, in that neither was permitted to approach 
the corpse of even the nearest relation, while for an 
ordinary priest the law allowed more freedom (Lev. 
xxi. 2). And Maimonides (Jere Nerochim, iii. 


| 48) speaks of the dignity of the Nazarite, in regard 


to his sanctity, as being equal to that of the high- 
priest. The abstinence from wine enjoined upon 


the high-priest on behalf of all the priests when 


they were about to enter upon their ministrations, 
is an obvious, but perhaps not such an important 


press the consecration of the Nazarite (Num. vi. 4, 5, 
9). Bnt it appears to have been especially applied to 
a badge of consecration and distinction worn on the 
head, snch as the erown of a king (2 Sam. i. 10; 2 K. 


xi, 12), the diadem (YS) of the high-priest (Ex. xxix. 


6, xxxix. 30), as well as his anointed hair, the long hair 
of the Nazarite, and, dropping the idea of consecration 
altogether, to long hair in a general sense (Jer. vii. 29). 
This may throw light on Gen. xlix. 26 and Deut. 


Hence it is used to ex-| xxxiii. 16. See section VI. of this article. 
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point in the comparison. There is a passage in the 
account given by Hegesippus of St. James the 
Just (Eusebius, Hist. dec, ii. 23), which, if we may 
assume it to represent a genuine tr adition, i is worth 
a notice, and seems to show that Nazarites were 
permitted even to enter into the Holy of Hollies. 
He says that St. James was consecrated from his 
birth neither to eat meat, to drink wine, to cut 
his hair, nor to indnige in the use of the bath, and 
that to him alone it was permitted (τούτῳ μόνῳ 
ἐξῆν) to enter the sanctuary. Perhaps it would 
not be unreasonable to suppose that the half sacer- 
dotal character of Samuel night haye been con- 
nected with his prerogative as a Nazarite. Many of 
the Fathers designate him as a priest, although St. 
Jerome, on the obvious ground of his descent, de- 
nies that he had any sacerdotal rank.@ 

IV. Of the two vows recorded of St. Paul, that 
in Acts xviii. 18,2 certainly cannot be regarded as 
a regular Nazarite vow. All that we are told of it 
is that on his way from Corinth to Jerusalem, he 
“shaved his head in Cenchrez, for he had a vow.”’ 
It would seem that the cutting off the hair was at 
the commencement of the period over which the 
vow extended; at all events, the hair was not cut 
offat the door of the ‘Temple when the sacrifices 
were offered, as was required by the law of the 
Nazarite. It is most likely that it was a sort of 
vow, modified trom the proper Nazarite vow, which 
had come into use at this time amongst the re- 
ligious Jews who had been visited by sickness, or 
any other calamity. In reference to a vow of this 
kind which was taken by Bernice, Josephus says 
that “they were accustomed to vow that they 
would refrain from wine, and that they would cut 
off their hair thirty days before the presentation of 
their offering.’ ¢ No hint is given us of the pnr- 
pose of St. Paul in this act of devotion. Spencer 
conjectures that it might have been performed with 
aview to obtain a good yoyage;@ Neander, with 
greater probability, that it was an expression of 
thanksgiving and humiliation on account of some 
recent illness or affhction of some kind. 

The other reference to a vow taken by St. Paul 
is in Acts xxi. 24, where we find the brethren at 
Jerusalem exhorting him to take part with four 
Christians who had a vow on them, to sanctify 
(not purify, as in A. V.) himself with them, and to 
be at charges with them, that they might shave 
their heads. ‘The reason alleged for this advice is 
that he might prove to those who misunderstood 
him, that he walked orderly and kept the law. 
Now it cannot be doubted that this was a strictly 
legal Nazarite vow. He joined the four men for 
the last seven days of their consecration, until the 


aJ.C. Ortlob, in an essay is the Thesaurus Novus 
Theologico-Philologicus, vol. i. p. 557, entitled “ Sam- 
uel Judex et Propheta, non ἜΝΘ aut sacerdos sac- 
rificans.”” has brought forward a mass of testimony on 
this subject. 

Ὃ Grotius, Meyer, Howson, and a few others, refer 
this vow to Aquila, not to St. Paul. The best argu- 
ments in favor of this view are given by Mr. Howsou 
(Life of St. Patt, vol. i. p. 453). Dean Alford, in his 
note on Acts xviii. 18, has satisfactorily replied to them. 

* Dr. Howson formerly held that opinion, but re- 
tracts it in his Lectures on the Character of St. Paul, p. 
16 (2d ed. 1864), where he admits that the vow is more 
probably that of Paul than that of Aqnila. Further, 
see addition to AQuILA, Amer. ed. Η. 

ce See Neander’s Planting and Training of the Church, 
i 208 (Ryland’s translation). In the passage trans- 
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offering was made for each one of them, and their 
hair was cut off in the usual form (ver. 26, 27). It 
appears to have been no uncommon thing for those 
charitable persons who could afford it to assist in 
paying for the offerings of poor Nazarites. Jose- 
phus relates that_ Herod Agrippa I., when he de- 
sired to show his zeal for the religion of his fathers, 
gave direction that many Nazarites shonld have 
their heads shorn:’ and the Gemara (quoted by 
Neland, Ant. Sac.), that Alexander Janneus con- 
tributed towards supplying nine hundred victims 
for three hundred Nazarites. 

Y. That the institution of Nazaritism existed 
and had become a matter of course amongst the 
Hebrews before the time of Moses is beyond a 
doubt. The legislator appears to have done no 
more than ordain such regulations for the vow 
of the Nazarite of days as brought it under the 
cognizance of the priest and into harmony with 
the general system of religious observance. It has 
been assumed, not unreasonably, that the conse- 
cration of the Nazarite for life was of at least 
equal antiquity.” It may not have needed any 
notice or modification in the Law, and hence, prob- 
ably, the silence respecting it in the Pentateuch. 
But it is doubted in regard to Nazaritism in gen- 
eral, whether it was of native or foreign origin. 
Cyril of Alexandria considered that the letting ‘the 
hair grow, the most characteristic feature in the 
vow, was taken from the Kgyptians. ‘This notion 
has been substantially adopted by Fagtus,9 Spen- 
cer,? Michaelis,’ Hengstenberg,* and some other 
critics. Hengstenberg. affirms “that the Keyptians 
and the Hebrews were distinguished amongst an- 
cient nations by cutting their hair as a matter of 
social propriety; and thus the marked significance 
of long hair must have been common to them both. 
The ar reuments of Lihr, however, to show that the 
wearing long hair in Egypt and all other heathen 
nations had a meaning opposed to the idea of the 
Nazarite vow, seem to be conclusive;! and Winer 
justly observes that the points of resemblance be- 
tween the Nazarite vow and heathen customs are 
too fraginentary and indefinite to furnish a safe 
foundation for an argunient in favor of a foreign 
orivin for the former. 

‘wald supposes that Nazarites for life were 
humerous in very early times, and that they multi- 
plied in periods of great political and religious ex- 
citement. ‘The only ones, however, expressly named 
in the Ola Testament are Samson and Samuel. 
The rabbinical notion that Absalom was a Nazarite 
seems hardly worthy of notice, though Spencer and 
Lightfoot have adopted it. When Amos wrote, the 
Nazarites, as well as the prophets, suffered from 


lated from Joseph. B. J. ii. 15, § 1, an emendation oi 
Neander'’s is adopted. See also cnn on Acts xviii. 18. 

ὦ De Leg. Heor. lib. 111. chap. vi. § 1. 

e Antiq. xix. 6, ὃ 1. 

J Ewald seems to think that it was the more ancient. 
of the two (Alterthiimer, p. 96). 

9g Critic? Sacri, on Num. vi. 5. 

h De Leg. Hebr. lib. iii. chap. vi. § 1. 

i Commentaries on the Law of Moses, bk. iii. 
§ 145. 

k Egypt and the Books of Moses, p. 190 (English 
vers.). 

1 Bihr, Symbolik, vol. ii. p. 439. 

m Spencer, De eg ri lib. iii. c. vi. § 1. Light- 
foot, Exercit. in 1 Cor. xi. 14. Some have imagined 
that Jephtha‘s ΒΕ ων was consigned to ἃ Nazarite 
vow by her father. See Carpzov, p. 156. 
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the persecution and contempt of the ungodly. The 
divine word respecting them was, “1 raised up of 
your sons for prophets and of your young men for 
Nazarites. But ye gave the Nazarites wine to 
drink, and commanded the prophets, saying, 
Prophesy not’? (Am. ii. 11, 12). In the time of 
Judas Maccabzeus we find the devout Jews, when 
they were bringing their gifts to the priests, stirring 
up the Nazarites of days who had completed the 
time of their consecration, to make the accus- 
tomed offerings (1 Mace. iii. 49). From this inci- 
dent, in connection with what has been related of 
the liberality of Alexander Janneens and Herod 
Agrippa, we may infer that the number of Nazarites 
must have been very considerable during the two 
centuries and a half which preceded the destruction 
of Jerusalem. ‘The instance of St. John the Baptist 
and that of St. James the Just (if we accept the 
traditional account) show that the Nazarite for life 
retained his original character till later times; and 
the act of St. Paul in joining hinself with the four 
Nazarites at Jerusalem seems to prove that the 
vow of the Nazarite of days was as little altered in 
its important features. 


VI. The word abip occurs in three passages of 
the Old Testament, in which it appears to mean 
one separated from others as a prince. ‘I'wo of the 
passages refer to Joseph: one is in Jacob's benedic- 
tion of his sons (Gen. xlix. 26), the other in Moses’ 
benediction of the tribes (Deut. xxxili. 10). As 
these texts stand in our version, the blessing is 
spoken of as falling ‘on the crown of the head of 
him who was separated from his brethren.” ‘The 
LXX. render the words in one place, ἐπὶ κορυφῆς 
ὧν ἡγήσατο ἀδελφῶν, and in the other ἐπὶ 
κορυφὴν δοξασθέντος ἐν ἀδελφοῖς. The Vulgate 
translates them in each place “in vertice Nazarei 
inter fratres.”’ The expression is strikingly like 
that used of the high-priest (Lev. xxi. 10-12), and 
seems to derive illustrations from the use of the 
word "33." 

The third passage is that in which the prophet 
15 mourning over the departed prosperity and beauty 
of Sion (Lam. iv. 7,8). In the A. V. the words 
are “Her Nazarites were purer than snow, they 
were whiter than milk, they were more ruddy in 
body than rubies, their polishing was of sapphire, 
their visage is blacker than a coal, they are not 
known in the streets, their skin cleaveth to their 
bones, it is withered, it is become like a stick.’”’ In 
favor of the application of this passage to the 
Nazarites are the renderings of the LXX., the 
Vulg., and nearly all the versions. But Gesenius, 
de Wette, and other modern critics think that it 
refers to the young princes of Israel, and that the 


word BP! is used in the same sense as it Is in 
regard to Joseph, Gen. xlix. 26 and Deut. xxxili. 
16. 

VII. The vow of the Nazarite of days must 
have been a self-imposed discipline, undertaken with 
2 specific purpose. ‘The Jewish writers mostly re- 


a See noteg, p. 2074. 

ὃ Mainionides, Afor. New. ii 48. 

ὁ Nicolas Fuller has discussed the subject of the 
dress of the Nazarites (as well as of the prophets) in 
his Miscellanea Sacra. See Critict Sacri, vol. ix. p. 
1023. Those who have imagined that the Nazarites 
wore a peculiar dress, doubt whether it was of royal 
purple, of rough hair-cloth (like St. John’s), or of 
some white material. 
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garded it as a kind of penance, and hence accounted 
for the place which the Jaw regulating it holds in 
Leviticus immediately after the law relating to 
adultery.o As the quantity of hair which grew 
within the ordinary period of a vow could not have 
been very considerable, and as a temporary ab- 
stinence from wine was probably not a more notice- 
able thing amongst the Hebrews than it is in 
modern society, the Nazarite of days might have 
fulfilled his vow without attracting much notice 
until the day came for hitn to make his offering in 
the Temple. 


But the Nazarite for life, on the other hand, 
must have been, with his flowing hair and per- 
sistent refusal of strong drink, a marked man. 
Whether in any other particular his daily hfe was 
pecnliar is nneertain.¢ He may have had some 
privileges (as we have seen) which gave hini some- 
thing of a priestly character, and (as it has been 
conjectured) he may have given up much of his 
tinie to sacred studies. Though not necessarily 
cut off from social life, when the turn of his mind 
was devotional, consciousness of his peculiar dedica- 
tion must have influenced his habits and manner, 
and in some cases probably led him to retire from 
the world. 

But without our resting on anything that may 
be called in question, he must have been a public 
witness for the idea of legal strictness and of what- 
ever else Nazaritism was intended to express: and 
as the vow of the Nazarite for life was taken by his 
parents before he was conscious of it, his observance 
of it was a sign of filial obedience, like the peculi- 
arities of the Rechabites. 


The meaning of the Nazarite vow has been re- 
garded in different lights. Some consider it as a 
symbolical expression of the Divine nature working 
in man, and deny that it involved anything of a 
strictly ascetic character; others see in it the prin- 
ciple of stoicism, and imagine that it was intended 
to cultivate, and bear witness for, the sovereignty 
of the will over the lower tendencies of hunian 
nature: while some regard it wholly in the light 
of a sacrifice of the person to God. 


(a.) Several of the Jewish writers have taken 
the first view more or less completely. Abarbanel 
imagined that the hair represents the intellectual 
power, the power belonging to the head, which the 
wise man was not to suffer to be diminished or to 
be interfered with, by drinking wine or by any other 
indulgence; and that the Nazarite was not to ap- 
proach the dead because he was appointed to bear 
witness to the eternity of the divine nature.¢ Of 
modern critics, Bihr appears to have most com- 
pletely trodden in the same track.£ While he denies 
that the life of the Nazarite was, in the proper 
sense, ascetic, he contends that his abstinence from 
wine? and his not being allowed to approach the 
dead, figured the separation from other men which 
characterizes the consecrated servant of the Lord; 
and that his long hair sienified his holiness. The 
hair, according to his theory, as being the bloom 


d Vatablus on Num. vi. (Critica Sacrt). 

e Quoted by De Muis on Num. vi. (Critict Sacrt). 

Jf Symbolik, vol. ii. p. 415-480. 

g He will not allow that this abstinence at al] re- 
sembled in its ineaning that of the priests, when 
engaged in their ministrations, which was intended 
only to secure strict propriety in the discharge of their 
duties. 
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of manhood, is the symhol of growth in the vegeta- 
ble as well as the animal kingdom, and therefore 
of the operation of the Divine power.¢ 

(ὁ.} But the philosophical Jewish doctors, for 
the most part, seem to have preferred the second 
view. Thus Bechai speaks of the Nazarite as a 
conqueror who subdued his temptations, and who 
wore his long hair as a crown, ‘“ quod ipse rex sit 
cupiditatibus imperans preter morem reliqnorum 
hominum, qui cupiditatum sunt βοῦν.) ὃ He sup- 
posed that the hair was worn rough, as a protest 
against foppery.¢ But others, still taking it as a 
regal emblem, have imagined that it was kept 
elaborately dressed, and fancy that they see a proof 
of the existence of the custom in the seven locks of 
Samson (Jnudg. xvi. 15-19).¢ 

(c.) Philo has taken the deeper view of the suh- 
ject. In his work, On Animals fit for Sacrifice, 
he gives an account of the Nazarite vow, and calls 
it ἢ εὐχὴ μεγάλη. According to him the Nazarite 
did not sacrifice merely his possessions but his 
person, and the act of sacrifice was to be performed 
in the completest manner. The outward obser- 
vances enjoined upon him were to be the genuine 
expressions of his spiritual devotion. To represent 
spotless purity within, he was to shun defilement 
from the dead, at the expense even of the obligation 
of the closest family ties. As no spiritual state or 
act can be signified by any single symbol, he was 
to identify himself with each one of the three vic- 
tims which he had to offer as often as he broke his 
vow by accidental pollution, or when the period of 
his vow came to an end. He was to realize in 
himself the ideas of the whole burnt-offering, the 
sin-offering, and the peace-oftering. That no 
mistake might be made in regard to the three 
sacrifices being shadows of one ‘and the same sub- 
stance, it was ordained that the victims should be 
individuals of one and the same species of animal. 
The shorn hair was put on the fire of the altar in 
order that, although the divine law did not permit 
the offering of human blood, something might be 
offered up actually a portion of his own person. 
Ewald, following in the same line of thought, has 
treated the vow of the Nazarite as an act of self- 
sacrifice; but he looks on the preservation of the 
hair as signifying that the Nazarite is so set apart 
for God, that no change or diminution should be 
made in any part of his person, and as serving to 
‘himself and the world for a visible token of his 
peculiar consecration to Jehovah. 

That the Nazarite vow was essentially a sacrifice 
of the person to the Lord is obviously in accordance 
with the terms of the Law (Num. vi. 2). In the 
old dispensation it may have answered to that 
“ living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God,”’ which 
the believer is now called upon to make. As the 


a Bihr defends this notion by several philological 
arguments, which do not seem to be much to the point. 
The nearest to the purpose is that derived from Lev. 
xxv. 5, where the unprnned vines of the sabbatical 
year are called Nazarites. But this, of course, cau be 
well explained as a metaphor from unshorn hair. 

ὃ Carpzov, App. Crit. p. 152, Abenezra uses very 
similar language ( Drusins, on Num. vi. 7). 

¢ This was also the opinion of Lighifoot, Exercrt. in 
1 Cor. xi. 14, and Sermon on Judg. xi. 39. 

ὦ Spencer, De Leg. Hebr. iii. vi. § 1. 

ε Opera, vol. ii. p. 249 (ed. Mangey). 

f Lightfoot is inclined to favor certain Jewish 
writers who identify the vine with the tree of kuowl- 
edge of good and evil, and to connect the Nazarite law 
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Nazarite was a witness for the straitness of the 
law, as distinguished from the freedom of the Gospel, 
his sacrifice of himself was a submission to the 
letter of a rule. Its outward manifestations were 
restraints and eccentricities. The man was sep- 
arated from his brethren that he might be peculiarly 
devoted to the Lord. This was consistent with the 
purpose of divine wisdom for the time for which it 
was ordained. Wisdom, we are told, was justified 
of her child in the life of the great Nazarite who 
preached the baptism of repentance when the Law 
was about to give way to the Gospel. Amongst 
those born of women, no greater than he had arisen, 
‘but he that is least in the kingdom of Ieaven is 
greater than he.’’ ‘he sacrifice which the believer 
now makes of himself is not to cut him oft from 
his brethren, but to unite him more closely with 
them; not to subject him to an outward bond, but 
to confirm him in the liberty with which Christ 
has made him free. It is not without significance 
that wine under the Law was strictly forbidden to 
the priest who was engaged in the service of the 
sanctuary, and to the few whom the Nazarite vow 
honnd to the special service of the Lord; while in 
the Church of Christ it is consecrated for the_use 
of every believer to whom the command has come, 
‘drink ye all of this.” 9 

Carpzov, Apparatus Criticus, p. 148; Reland, 
Ant. Sacre, p. ii. ce. 10; Meinhard, Pauli Nuzire- 
atus (Theseus us Theologico-philolo gicus, ii. 473). 
The notes of De Muis and Drusius on Num. vi. 
(Critici Sacri); the notes of Grotius on Luke i. 
15, and Kuinoel on Acts xviil. 18; Spencer, De 
Legibus Hebreorum, lib. iii. cap. vi. § 1; Michaelis, 
Commentaries on the Laws of Moses, hook iii. ὃ 
145; the Mishnical treatise Nazir, with the notes 
in Surenhusius’s A/ishna, iii. 146, &e.; Bahr, Sym- 
bolik, ii. 416-430; Ewald, Adterthiimer, p. 96; also 
Geschichte, ii. 43. Carpzov mentions with praise 
Nazireus, sew Commentarius literalis et mysticus 
in Legem Nazireorum, hy Cremer. ‘The essay 
of Meinhard contains a large amount of information 
on the subject, besides what bears immediately on 
St. Paul's vows. Spencer gives a full account of 
heathen customs in dedicating the hair. The Notes 
of De Muis contain a valuable collection of Jewish 
testimonies on the meaning of the Nazarite vow in 
veneral. Those of Grotius relate especially to the 
Nazarites’ abstinence from wine. Hengstenberg 
(Egypt and the Books of Moses, p. 190, English 
translation) confutes Biihr’s theory. S.C. 


NE’AH (Tyan [the settlement, Fiirst; perh. 
inclination, descent, Dietr.], with the def. article: 
Vat. omits; Alex. Ayvova: Ane”), a place which 
was one of the landmarks on the houndary of 
Zebulun (Josh. xix. 13 only). By Eusebius and 


with the condition of Adam before he fell (Exercit. in 
Luc. i. 45). This strange notion is made still more 
fanciful by Magee (Atonement and Sacrifice, Illustra. 
tiou Xxxviil.). 

g This consideration might surely have furnished 
St. Jerome with a better answer to the Tatianists, whe 
alleged Amos ii. 12 in defense of their abstinence from 
wine, than his bitter taunt that they were bringing 
 Jndaicas fabulas’’ into the church, and that they 
were bound, on their own ground, neither to cut their 
hair, to eat grapes or raisins, or to approach the corpse 
of a dead parent (in Amos ii. 12). 

h This is the reading of the text of the Vulgate 
given in the Benedictine edition of Jerome. The or- 
dinary copies have Noa. 
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Jerome ( Onomast. “ Anua’’) it is mentioned merely 
with a caution that there is a place of the same 
nane, 10 miles 8. of Neapolis. It has not yet heen 
identified even by Schwarz. If el-MWeshhad, about 
2: miles KE. of Seffurtek, be GATU-NEPHEN, and 
Rummaneh about 4 miles N. E. of the same place, 
Riumon, then Neah must probably be sought 
somewhere to the uorth of the last-named town. 
Ι G. 


NEAP’OLIS (Νεάπολις, “new city’: Neap- 
ealis) is the place in northern Greece where Paul 
and his associates first landed in Europe (Acts xvi. 
11); where, no doubt, he landed also on his second 
visit to Macedonia (Acts xx. 1), and whence cer- 
tainly he embarked on his last journey through 
that province to Troas and Jerusalem (Acts xx. 6). 
Philippi being an inland town, Neapolis was evi- 
dently the port; and henee it is accounted for, that 
Luke leaves the verb which describes the voyage 
from Troas to Neapolis (εὐθυδρομήσαμεν), to de- 
scribe the continuance of the journey from Neapolis 
to Philippi. It has been made a question whether 
this harbor oecupied the site of the preseut Kavalla, 
a Turkish town ou the coast of Roumelia, or should 
be sought at some other place. Cousinéry ( Voyage 
dans la Macédoine) and Tafel (De Tia Militaire 
Romanorum /:gnatia, ete.) maintain, against the 
common opinion, that Luke’s Neapolis was not at 
Kavalla, the inhabited town of that name, but at a 
deserted harbor ten or twelve miles further west, 
known as Eski or Old Kavalla. Most of those who 
contend for the other identification assume the 
point without much discussion, and the sulject de- 
mands still the attention of the Biblical geographer. 
It may be well, therefore, to mention with some 
fullness the reasons which support the claim of 
Kavalla to be regarded as the ancient Neapolis, in 
opposition to those which are urged in favor of the 
other harbor. 


First. the Roman and Greek ruins at Navalla 
prove that a port existed there in ancient times. 
Neapolis, wherever it was, formed the point of con- 
tact between Northern Greece and Asia Minor, at 
a period of great commercial activity, and would 
be expected to have left vestiges of its former im- 
portance. The antiquities found still at Kavalla 
fulfill entirely that presumption. One of these is a 
massive aqueduet, which brings water into the town 
from a distanee of ten or twelve miles north of 
Kavalla, along the slopes of Symbolum. Τὺ is built 
on two tiers of arches, a hundred feet long and 
eighty feet high, and is carried over the narrow 
valley between the promontory and the mainland, 
The upper part of the work is modern, but the 
substructions are evidently Roman, as is seen from 
the composite character of the material, the cement, 
and the style of the masonry. Just out of the 
western gate are two marble sarcophagi, used as 
watering-troughs, with Latin inseriptions, of the 
age of the emperor Claudius. Cohimns with chap- 
lets of elegant Ionic workmanship, bloeks of marble, 
fragnients of hewn stone, evidently antique, are 


a Colonel Leake did not visit either this Kavala or 
the other, and his assertion that there are * the ruins 
of a Greek city’ there (which he supposes, however, 
to have been Galepsus, and not Neapolis) appears to 
rest on Cousinéry’s statement. But as involving this 
claim of Eski Kavalla in still greater doubt, it may he 
added that the situation of Galepsus itself is quite un- 
certain. Dr. Arnold (note on Thucyd. iv. 107) places 
it near the mouth of the Strymion, and hence much 
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numerous Loth in the town and the suburbs. On 
some of these are inscriptions, mostly in Latin, but 
oue at least in Greek. In digging for the founda- 
tion of new houses the walls of ancient ones are 
often brought to light, and sometimes tablets with 
sculptured figures, which would be deemed curious 
at Athens or Corinth. For fuller details, see Bidl. 
Sacra, xvii. 881 ff. (October, 1860). [CoLony, 
Amer. ed.] On the contrary, no ruins have been 
found at Eski Kavalla, or Paleopoli, as it is alsa 
ealled, which can he pronounced unmistakably 
ancient. No remains of walls, no inseriptions, and 
no indications of any thoroughfare leading thence 
to Philippi, are reported to exist there. Cousinéry, 
it is true, speaks of certain ruins at the place whieh 
he deems worthy of notice: but according to the 
testimony of others these ruins are altogether in- 
considerable, and, which is still more decisive, are 
modern in their character.* Cousinéry himself, in 
fact, corroborates this, when he says that on the 
isthmus which binds the peninsula to the main 
land, ‘on trouve les ruines de Pancienne Néapolis 
ou celles @un chateau reconstruit dans le moyen 
age.’ δ ΤῸ appears that a medizeval or Venetian 
fortress existed there; but as far as is yet ascer- 
tained, nothing else has been discovered which 
points to an earlier period. 

Secondly, the advantages of the position render 
Kavalla the probable site of Neapolis. It is the 
first convenient harbor south of the Hellespont, on 
coming from the east. Thasos serves as a natural 
landmark. Tafel says, indeed, that Kavalla has no 
port, or one next to none; but that is incorrect. 
The fact that the place is now the seat of an active 
commerce proves the contrary. It hes open some- 
what to the south and southwest, but is otherwise 
well sheltered. There is no danger in going into 
the harbor. Even a rock which lies off the point 
of the town has twelve fathoms alongside of it. 
The bottom affords good anchorage; and clthough 
the bay may not be so large as that of Eskt Kavalla, 
it is ample for the accommodation of any number 
of vessels which the course of trade or travel he- 
tween Asia Minor and Northern Greece would be 
likely to bring together there at any oue time. 

Thirdly, the facility of intercourse between this 
port and Philippi shows that Kavalla and Neapolis 
must be the same. The distance is nearly ten 
miles,¢ and hence not greater than Corinth was 
from Cenchres, and Ostia from Rome. oth places ‘ 
are in sight at once from the top of Symbolum. 
The distance between Vhilippi and [ski Kavalla 
must be nearly twice as great. Nature itself has 
opened a passage froin the one place to the other. 
The mountains which guard the plain of Philippi 
on the coast-side fali apart just behind Kavalla, and 
render the construction of a road there entirely 
easy. No other such defile exists at any other 
point in this line of formidable hills. [10 is impos- 
sible to view the configuration of the country from 
the sea, and not feel at once that the only natural 
place for crossing into the interior is this break- , 
down in the vicinity of Kavalla. 


further west than Leake supposes. According to 
Cousinéry, Galepsus is to be sought at Kavalla. 

b On p. 119 he says again; “ Les ruines de l’ancienne 
ville de Néapolis se composent principalement des 
restes d'un chiteau du moyen age enti¢rement aban- 
donné et peu accessible.” 

¢ * The recent French explorers (Mission Archeé- 
ologique) make the distance from 12 to 18 kilométres, 
7. e. about 9 Roman miles. H. 
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Fourthly, the notices of the ancient writers lead 
us to adopt the same view. Thus Dio Cassins says 
(Hist. Rom. xvii. 85), that Neapolis was opposite 
Thasos (κατ᾽ ἀντιπέρας Θάσου), and that is the 
situation of Kavalla. It would be much. less ecor- 
rect, if correct at all, to say that the other Kavalla 
was so situated, since no part of the island extends 
so far to the west. Appian says (Sell. Civ. iv. 106), 
that the camp of the Republicans near the Gangas, 
the river (ποταμός) at Philippi, was nine Roman 
miles from their triremes at Neapolis (it was con- 
siderably further to the other place), and that 
Thasos was twelve Roinan miles from their naval 
station (so we should understand the text); the 
latter distance appropriate again to Kavalla, but 
not to the harbor further west. 

Finally, the ancient Itineraries support entirely 
the identification in question. Both the Antonine 
and the Jerusalem Itineraries show that the Kgna- 
tian Way passed through Philippi. They mention 
Philippi and Neapolis as next to each other in the 
order of succession; and since the line of travel 
which these Itineraries sketch was the one which 
led from the west to Byzantium, or Constantinople, 
it is reasonable to suppose that the road, alter 
leaving Philippi, would pursue the most convenient 
and direct course to the east which the nature of 
the country allows. If the road, therefore, was con- 
structed on this obvious principle, it would follow 
the track of the present Turkish road, and the next 
station, consequently, would be Neapolis, or Kavalla, 
on the coast, at the termination of the only natural 
defile across the intervening mountains. The dis- 
tance, as has heen said, is about ten miles. The 
Jerusalem Itinerary gives the distance between 
Philippi and Neapolis as ten Roman miles, and the 
Antonine Itinerary as twelve miles. The difference 
in the latter case is unimportant, and not greater 
than in some other instances where the places in 
the two Itineraries are unquestionably the same. 
It must be several miles further than this from 
Philippi to Old Kavalla, and hence the Neapolis 
of the Itineraries could uot be at that point. The 
theory of ‘Tafel is, that Akontisma or Ilerkontroma 
(the same place, without doubt), which the Itin- 
eraries mention next to Neapolis, was at the present 
Kavalla, and Neapolis at Leutere or [ski Kavalla. 
This theory, it is true, arranges the places in the 
order of the Itineraries; but, as Leake objects, there 
would be a needless detour of nearly twenty miles, 
and that through a region much more difticult than 
the direct way. The more accredited view is that 
Akontisma was beyond Kavalla, further east. 

Neapolis, therefore, like the present Kavatla, was 
on a hich rocky promontory which juts out into 
the Avean. The harbor, a mile and a half wide 
at the entrance, and half a mile broad, lies on the 
west side. The indifferent roudstead on the east 
should not he called a harbor. Symbolum, 1670 
feet high, with a defile which leads into the plain 
of Philippi, comes down near to the coast a little 
to the west of the town. In winter the sun sinks 
behind Monnt Athos in the southwest as carly as 
4 o'clock p. M. The land along the eastern shore 
is low, and otherwise unmarked by any peculiarity. 
The island of Thasos bears a httle to the δ. Ἰὰς 
twelve or fifteen miles distant. Vlane trees just 
beyond the walls, not less than four or five luudred 
years old, cast their shadow over the road which 
Paul followed on his way to Philippi. Kavalla has 
a population of five or six thousand, nine-tenths of 
whom are Mussulmans, and the rest Greeks. 
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For Neapolis as the Greek name of Shechem, 
now Nudbulus, see SUECHEM. Heese iT: 


* The region of Neapolis or Macedonia appears 
to have been the northern hmit of Paul's travels. 
It may have been in this country and climate that 
the Apostle suffered some of the privations (among 
which were “ cold’? and “nakedness ’’) of which 
he writes in 2 Cor. xi. 27. The winter, for example, 
of 1857 is said to have been one of great severity. 
Symbolum, over which the road passes to Philippi 
from the coast, wus covered with deep snow, and the 
road thence onward to Thessalonica became for a 
time impassable. Shepherds and travellers were 
frozen to death, and the tlocks were destroyed in a 
frivhtful manner. During a sojourn there of two 
weeks in December, 1858, the thermometer fell re- 
peatedly below zero. Ifuge icicles hung fron: the 
arches of the old aqueduct. <All the streams and 
pools were frozen, and Thasos in the distance ap- 
peared white with snow to the very shore. For 
successive days the streets of Kavalla were almost 
deserted. It is not at all improbable that the 
Apostle’s first sojourn in Macedonia, and perhaps 
part of his second, fell in that season of the year. 
The Apostle arrived in Macedonia on his second 
visit early in the summer; for, remaiming at Ephesus 
until Pentecost (as may be inferred from 1 Cor. 
xvi. 8), and tarrying for a short time at Troas 
(2 Cor. ii. 12, 13), he then proceeded directly to 
Macedonia. But as he went, at this time, west- 
ward as far as Hlyricum (Rom. xv. 19), and as he 
spent but three months at Corinth before his return 
to Macedonia, at the time of the succeeding Pente- 
cost (Acts xx. 6), he must have prolonged his stay 
in northern Greece into or through December. 


Kavalla (Cavallo, so common in many of the 
books, is unknown on the ground) consists of an 
inner or upper part, inclosed by a erenelated 
medizeval wall, and an outer part or suburb, also 
surrounded by a wall, but of more recent construe- 
tion. Even the onter wall does not include the 
entire promontory, but leaves the western slope out- 
side, part of which is tilled, and the remainder is 
naked rock. The celebrated Mohammed Ali, Pasha 
of Egypt, was born here in 1769. He showed, 
through life, a warm attachment to his native place; 
aud, ainong the proofs of this, was his munificent 
endowment of a madreseh, or college, in which at 
the present time three hundred scholars are tanght 
and supported, without any expense to themsclves. 
The funds are so ample, that doles of bread and 
rice are given out, daily, to hundreds of the in- 
habitants of Kavalla. Just before his death in 
1848, the Pasha made a final visit to his birth- 
place. On landing he went to the house in which 
he was born; but remained there only a few hours, 
and having spent these in religious worship, under 
the roof which first sheltered him, hastened back 
to his ship, and the next day departed for Egypt. 
(For other information see Bibl. Sacra as above.) 

Jett 


* NEAP’OLIS, a later name of Emmaus in 
the south of Palestine. [Emmaus, 2.] 


NEARI’AH (ΤΥ 9Y9 [servant of Jehovah]: 
Νωαδία; [Vat. Nwader; Comp. Neapla:] Vaaria). 
1, One of the six sons of Shemaiah in the line of 
the royal family of Judah after the Captivity (1 Chr. 
iti, 222s). 

2. (Comp. Naapia.] A son of Ishi, and one of 
the captains of the 500 Simeonites who, in the 
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days of Hezckiah, drove out the Amalekites from 
Mount Seir (1 Chr. iv. 42). 

NE‘BAL [2 syl.] (2123 Keri, \2%3 [perb. 
fruitful]: NwBat; [Vat. PA. Βωναι:} Nebai). A 
family of the heads of the people who signed the 
covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 19). The LXX. 
followed the written text, while the Vulgate adopted 
the reading of the margin. 

NEBA/IOTH, [3 syl.] NEBA’JOTH 
(mis [height : in Gen. xxv. 13, Ναβαιώδ ; 
xxviii. 9, Rom. NaBew9;] Ναβαϊώθ: Nabujoth). 
the “ first-born of Ishmael ’’ (Gen. xxv. 153; 1 Chr. 
i, 29), and father of a pastoral tribe named after 
him, the «rams of Nebaioth ’’ being mentioned by 
the prophet Isaiah (Ix. 7) with the flocks of Kedar. 
From the days of -lerome (Comment. in Gen. xx, 
13), this people had been identified with the Νὰ- 
bathwans, until Δ]. Quatremére first investigated 
the origin of the latter, their language, religion, 
and history; and by the light he threw on a very 
obscure subject enabled us to form a clearer judg- 
ment respecting this assumed identification than 
was, in the previous state of knowledge, possible. 
It will be convenient to recapitulate, briefly, the 
results of ΔΙ. Quatremére’s labors, with those of the 
later works of M. Chwolson and others on the same 
subject, hefore we consider the grounds for identify- 
ing the Nabatheans with Nebaioth. 


From the works of Arab authors, M. Quatremére 
(Mémoire sur les Nabatéens, Paris, 1835, reprinted 
from the Nouveau Jowmn. Astat. Jan.-Mar., 1835) 
proved the existence of a nation called Nabat 

“os 


(Laas), or Nabeet (4a443),pl. Anbit (LoL), 


“ 
(Sihah and Admoos), reputed to be of ancient 
origin, of whom scattered remnants existed in Arab 
times, after the era of the Flight. The Nabat, in 
the days of their early prosperity, inhabited the 
country chiefly between the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, Beyn en Nahreyn and E]-Irak (the Mesopo- 
tania and Chaldsea of the classics). That this was 
their chief seat and that they were Aramzeans, or 
more accurately Syro-Chaldeans, seems in the 
present state of the inquiry (for it will presently be 
seen that, by the publication of oriental texts, our 
knowledge may be very greatly enlarged) to be a 
safe conclusion. ‘The Arabs loosely apply the name 
Nabat to the Syrians, or especially the eastern 
Syrians, to the Syro-Chaldxans, ete. Thus 15]- 
Mes’oodee (ap. Qnatremére, ἰ, ¢.) says, “ The Syr- 
ians are the same as the Nabatheans (Nabat). 
. . - The Nimrods were the kings of the Syrians 
whom the Arabs eall Nabatheans. . . . The Chal- 
deeans are the same as the Syrians, otherwise called 
Nahat (τ et-Tenbeeh). The Nabatheans .. . 
founded the city of Babylon. . . . The inhabitants 
of Nineveh were part of those whom we call Nabeet 
or Syrians, who form one nation and speak one 
language; that of the Nabeet differs only in a small 
number of letters; but the foundation of the lan- 
guage is identical "ἢ (Αἰ αὐ .Mperooj-ecth-Dhahad). 
These, and many other fragmentary passages, prove 
sufficiently the existence of a great Arameean people 
called Nabat, celebrated among the Arabs for their 
knowledge of agriculture, and of magic, astronomy, 
medicine, and science (so called) venerally. Dut we 
have stronger evidence to this effect. (Cuatremére 
introduced to the notice of the learned world the 
most important relic of that people's literature, a 
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treatise on Nabat agriculture. A study of an im- 
perfect copy of that work, which unfortunately was 
all he could gain access to, induced bim to date it 
about the time of Nebuchadnezzar, or ci. B. C. 
600. M.Chwolson, professor of oriental languages 
at St. Petersburg, wno had shown himself fitted for 
the inquiry by his treatise on the Sabians and their 
religion (Die Ssabier und dex Ssabismus), has since 
made that book a subject of special study; and in 
his Remains of Ancient Babylonian Literature in 
Arabic Transtations (Ueber die Ueberresie der 
Alt-Babylonischen Literatur in Arabischen Ueber- 
setzungen, St. Petersburg, 1859), he has published 
the results of his inquiry. Those results, while 
they establish all ΔΙ. Quatremére had advanced 
respecting the existence of the Nabat, go far beyond 
him both in the antiquity and the importance M. 
Chwolson claims for that people. Iwald, however, 
in 1857, stated some graye causes for doubting this 
antiquity, and again in 1859 (both papers appeared 
in the Goettingische gelehrte Anzeigen) repeated 
moderately but decidedly his misgivings. M. Renan 
followed on the same side (Journ. de 0 /nstitut, Ap.- 
May, 1860); and more recently, ΔΙ. de Gutschmid 
(Zeitschrift εἰ, Deutsch. Morgenldnd. Gesellschaft, 
xv. 1-100) has attacked the whole theory in a 
lengthy essay. The limits of this Dictionary forbid 
us to do more than recapitulate, as shortly as pos- 
sible, the hearings of this remarkable inquiry, as 
far as they relate to the subject of the article. 


The remains of the literature of the Nabat con- 
sist of four works, one of then a fragment: the 
“ Book of “Nahat Agriculture’’ (already men- 
tioned); the “ Book of Peisons;*’ the “ book of 
Tenkeloosha the Babylonian; ’’ and the ‘ Book of 
the Secrets of the Sun and Moon” (Chwolson, 

Teberreste, pp. 10, 11).° They purport to have 
been translated, in the year 904, by Aboo-Bekr 
Ahmad Ibn-’ Alee the Chaldean of Kisseen,@ better 
known as /bn- Wahsheeyeh. ‘The “ Book of Nabat 
Agriculture’? was, according to the Arab trans- 
lator, commenced by Daghreeth, continued by Yan- 
bushadh, and completed by Kuthamee. Chwolson, 
disregarding the dates assigned to these authors by 
the translator, thinks that the earliest lived some 
2500 years B. Οὐ, the second some 300 or 400 years 
later, aud Kuthamee, to whom he ascribes the chief 
authorship (Ibn-Wahsheeyeh says he was little 
more than editor), at the earliest under the 6th 
king of a Canaanite dynasty meutioned in the 
book, which dynasty Chwolson — with Bunsen — 
makes the same as the 5th (or Arabian) dynasty 
of Berosus (Chwolson, Cederreste, p. 68, &e.; 
Bunsen, “gypt, iii. 432, &e.; Cory’s Ancient frag- 
ments, 2d ed. p. 60), or of the 13th century B. Cc. 
It will thus be seen that he rejects most of M. 
Quatremére’s reasons for placing the work in the 
time of Nebuchadnezzar. It is remarkable that 
that great king is not mentioned, and the author 
or authors were, it is argued by Chwolson, ignorant 
not only of the existence of Christianity, but of 
the kingdom and faith of Israel. While these and: 
other reasons, if granted, strengthen M. Chwolson’s 
case for the antiquity of the work, on the other 
hand it is urged that even neglecting the diffi- 
culties attending an Arab’s translating so ancient 
a writing (and we reject altogether the supposition 
that it was modernized as being without a parallel, 
at least in Arabic literature), and conceding that 


@ Or Keysee. See Chwolson, Ueberresie, p. 8, foot 
note. De Lacy’s ’Abd-el- Lateef, p. 454. 
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he was of Chaldzean or Nabat race — we encounter 
formidable intrinsic difticulties. ‘The book con- 
tains mentions of personages bearing names closely 
resembling those of Adam, Seth, Enoch, Noah, 
Shem, Nimrod, and Abraham; and M. Chwolson 
himself is forced to contess that the particulars 
related of them are in some respects similar to those 
recorded of the Biblical patriarchs. If this ditt- 
eulty proves insurmountable, it shows that the 
author borrowed from the Bible, or from late Jews, 
and destroys the claim of an extreme antiquity. 
Other apparent evidences of the same kind are 
not wanting. Such are the mentions of Ermees: 
(Hermes), Agathadeemoon (Agathodsemon), Tam- 
inuz (Adonis), and Yoonan (lonians). lt is even 
a question whether the work should not be dated 
several centuries after the commencement of our 
era. Anachronisms, it is asserted, abound: geo- 
graphical, linguistic (the use of late words and 
phrases), historical, and religious (sueh as the traces 
of ITellenism, as shown in the mention of Hermes, 
etc., and influences to be ascribed to Neoplatonism). 
The whole style is said to be modern, wanting the 
rugved vigor of antiquity (this, however, is a deli- 
cate issue, to he tried only by the ripest scholar- 
ship). And while Chwolson dates the oldest part 
of the Book of Agriculture B. Cc. 2500, and the 
Look of Tenkeloosha in the 1st century, A. 1). at 
the latest (p. 156), Renan asserts that the two are 
so similar as to preclude the notion of their being 
separated by any great interval of time (Journ 
de t Institut). 

Although Quatremére recovered the broad out- 
lines of the religion and language of the Nabat, a 
more extended knowledge of these points hangs 
mainly on the genuineness or spuriousness of the 
work of Kuthiamee. If ΔΙ. Chwolson's theory be 
correct, that people present to us one of the most 
ancient forms of idolatry; and by their writings 
we can trace the origin and rise of successive 
phases of pantheism, and the roots of the comapli- 
cated forms of idolatry, heresy, and philosophical 
infidelity, which abound in the old seats of the 
Aramean race. At present, we may conclude that 


they were Sabians ἔς paghao), at least in late 


times, as Sabeism succeeded the older religions ; 
and their doctrines seem to have approached (how 
nearly a further knowledge of these obscure sub- 
jects will show) those of the Mendi’ees, Mendaites, 
or Gnostics. Their lancuage presents similar dith- 
culties; according to M. Chwolson, it is the ancient 
language of Babylonia. A cautious criticism would 
(till we know more) assign it a place as a compara- 
tively modern dialect of Syro-Chaldee (comp. Qua- 
tremére, IWém. 100-103). 

Thus, if M. Chwolson’s results are accepted, 
the Book of Nabat Agriculture exhibits to us an 
ancient civilization, before that of the Greeks, and 
at least as old as that of the Egyptians, of a great 
and powerful nation of remote antiquity; mak- 
ing us acquainted with sages hitherto unknown, 
and with the religions and sciences they either 
founded or advanced; and throwiig a flood of 
light on what has till now been one of the darkest 
pages of the world’s history. But until the orig- 
inal text of Kuth:imec's treatise is published, we 
must withhold our acceptance of facts so startling, 


a Sahi-oon is commonly held by the Arabs to signify 
originally ** Apostates.”’ 
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and regard the antiquity ascribed to it even by 
Quatremére as extremely doubtful. It is  sufli- 
cient for the present to know that the most im- 
portant facts advanced by the latter —the most 
important when regarded by sober criticism — are 
supported by the resutts of the later inquiries of 
M. Chwolson and others [t remains for us to 
state the grounds for connecting the Nabat with 
the Nabathzeans. 

As the Arabs speak of the Nabat as Syrians, so 
conversely the Greeks and Romans knew the Na- 
bathzeans (οἱ Ναβατταῖοι and Ναβαταῖοι, PROS 
Alex. NaBareot; Nabuthei, Vulg.: ᾿Απαταῖοι, or 
Ναπαταῖοι, Vt. vi. 7,§ 21; Ναβάται, Suid. s. vv: 
Nabathe) as Arabs. While the inhabitants of 
the peninsula were comparative strangers to the 
classical writers, and very little was known ot the 
further-removed peoples of Chaldzea and Mesopo- 
tamia, the Nabathwans bordered the well-known 
Egyptian and Syrian provinces. The nation was 
famous for its wealth and commerce. Even when, 
by the decline of its trade (diverted through Egypt), 
its prosperity waned, Petra is still mentioned as a 
centre of the trade both of the Sabszeans of South- 
ern Arabia [SHEBA] and the Gerrheans on the 
Persian Gulf. It is this extension across the desert 
that most clearly connects the Nabathzean colony 
with the birthplace of the nation in Chaldza. 
The notorious trade of Petra across the well- 
trodden desert-road to the Persian gulf is sufficient 
to account for the presence of this colony; just as 
traces of Abrahamic peoples [DEDAN, etc.] are 
found, demonstrably, on the shores of that sea on 
the east, and on the borders of Palestine on the 
west, while along the northern limits of the Ara- 
hian peninsula remains of the caravan stations still 
exist. Nothing is more certain than the existence 
of this great stream of commerce, from remote 
times, until the opening of the Egyptian route 
sradually destroyed it. Josephus (Ant. i. 12, § 4) 
speaks of Nabatwa (NaBaraia, Strab.; Ναβατηνή, 
Joseph.) as embracing the country from the Eu- 
phrates to the Red Sea —z2. e. Petreea and all the 
desert east of it. The Nabat of the Arabs, how- 
ever, are described as famed for agriculture and 
scieuce; in these respects offering a contrast to the 
Nabatheans of Petra, who were found by the 
expedition sent by Antigonus (B. Cc. 512) to be 
dwellers in tents, pastoral, and conducting the 
trade of the desert; but in the Red Sea again they 
were piratical, and by sea-faring qualities showed 
a non-Seimitic charaeter. 

We agree with M. Quatremére (Jfém. p. 81), 
while rejecting other of his reasons, that the civili- 
zation of the Nabatheans of Petra, far advanced 
on that of the surrounding Arabs, is not easily ex- 
plained except by supposing them to be a different 
people from those Arabs. A reniarkable confirma- 
tion of this supposition ts found in the character 
of the buildings of Petra, which are unlike any- 
thing constructed by a purely Semitic race. Archi- 
tecture is a characteristic of Aryan or mixed 
races. In Southern Arabia, Nigritians and Sem- 
ites (Joktanites) together built huge edifices; so in 
Babylonia and Assyria, and so too in Leypt, mixed 
races left this unmistakable mark.  [ARABIA.] 
Petra, while it is wanting in the colossal features 
of those more ancient remains, is yet unmistakably 
foreign to an unmixed Semitie race. J*urther, the 
subjects of the literature of the Nabat, which are 
scientific and industrial, are not such as are found 
in the writings of pure Semites or Aryans, as Kenan 
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(Hist. des Langues Sémitiques, p. 227) has well 
observed; and he points, as we have above, to a 
foreign (‘+ Couschite,”’ or partly Nigritian) settle- 
ment in Babylonia. It is noteworthy that ’Abd- 
el-Lateef (at the end of the fourth section of his 
first book, or treatise, see De Lacy’s ed.) likens the 
Copts in Evypt (a mixed race) to the Nabat in 
Ε1- Ἰνάκ. 

Krom most of these, and other considerations,@ 
we think there is no reasonable doubt that the 
Nabathzeans of Arabia Petreea were the same peo- 
ple as the Nabat of Chaldea; though at what 
ancient epoch the western settlement was fornied 
remains unknewn.o ‘That it was not of any m- 
portance until after the Captivity appears from the 
notices of the inhabitants ot Edom in the canonical 
books, and their absolute silence respecting the 
Nabathzeans, except (if Nebaioth be identified with 
them) the passage in Isaiah (Ix. 7). 

The Nabathzeans were allies of the Jews after the 
Captivity, and Judas the Maccabee, with Jonathan, 
while at war with the Edomites, came on them 
three days south of Jordan (1 Mace. y. ὃ, 24, &e.; 
Joseph. nt. xii. 8, § 3), and afterwards +‘ Jona- 
than had sent his brother John, τ captain of the 
people, to pray his friends the Nabathites that 
they might leave with them their carriage, which 
was much’? (ix. 35, 90). Diod. Sic. gives much 
information revarding them, and so too Strabo, 
from the expedition under Zlius Gallus, the object 
of which was defeated by the treachery of the 
Nabatheeans (see the Dict. of Geography, to which 
the history of Nabatza in classical times properly 
belongs). 

Lastly, did the Nabathewans, or Nabat, derive 
their name, and were they in part descended, from 
Nebaioth, son of [shmael? Josephus says that 
Nabatza was inhabited by the twelve sons of Ish- 
imael; and Jerome, “ Nebaioth onimis regio ab Eu- 
phrate usque ad Mare Rubrum Nabathena usque 
hodie dicitur, que pars Arabic est’? (Comment. i 
Gen. xxv. 13). Quatremeére rejects the identifica- 
tion for an etymological reason — the change of 


ΓΛ to δ᾽ but this change is not unusual ; in 
words Arabicized from the Greek, the like Baars 
of 7 generally occurs. Renan, on the other hand, 
accepts it; regarding Nebaioth, after his manner, 
merely as an «ancient namie, unconnected with the 
Biblical history. The Arabs call Nebaioth, Na- 


bit ( cals), and do not connect hiin with the 


Nabat, to whom they give a different descent; but 
all their Abrahainiie genealogies come from late 
Jews, and are utterly untrustworthy. When we 
remember the darkness that enshrouds the early 
history of the ‘sons of the concubines ”’ after they 
were sent into the east country, we hesitate to deny 
a relationship between peoples whose names are 
strikingly similar, dwelling in the same tract. It is 
possible that Nebaioth went to the far east, to the 
country of his grandfather Abraham, intermarried 


a We have not entered into the subject of the lan- 
guage of the Nabathaxans. The little that is known 
of it tends to strengthen the theory of the Chaldean 
origin of that people. The Due de Luynes, in a paper 
on the coins of the latter in the Rerue Numismatique 
(nouv. série, iii. 1858), wdduces fucts to show that they 


called themselves Nabat Δ. 2, 
ὃ It is remarkable that, while remnants of the Nabat 
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with the Chaldsans, and gave birth to a mixed 
race, the Nabat. Instances of ancient tribes adopt- 
ing the nanie of more modern ones, with which they 
have become fused, are frequent in the history of the 
Arabs (see Mipran, foot-note); but we think it 18 
also admissible to hold that Nebaioth was so named 
by the sacred historian because he intermarried 
with the Nabat. It is, however, safest to leave un- 
settled the identification of Nebaioth and Nabat 
until another link be added to the chain that at 
present seems to connect them. EK. Sere 


NEBAL‘LAT ( (ὩΞΞ 32 [perh. projection, spur, 
Dietr.; hard, firm soil, Fiitst]: Vat. [ltom. Alex.] 
omit; Alex. rather, PA. 5] Ναβαλλατ: Neballat), 
a town of Benjamin, one of those which the Ben- 
Jamites reoceupied after the Captivity (Neh. xi. 34), 
but not mentioned in the original catalogue of allot- 
ment (comp. Josh. xvili. 11-28). It is here named 
with ZEBoim, Lop, and Ono. Lod is Lydda, the 
modern Ludd, and Ono not impossibly Ae/r Auna, 
four iniles to the north of it. Last of these, and 
forming nearly an equilateral triangle with them,¢ 
is Beit Nebdlu (Rob. ii. 232), which is possibly the 
locum tenens of the ancient village. Another place 
of very nearly the same name, Bir Nebdla, lies to 
the east of e/-Jib (Gibeon), and within half a mile 
of it. This would also be within the territory of 
Benjamin, and although further removed fron Lod 
and Ono, yet if ZeBoim should on investigation 
prove (as is not impossible) to be in one of the 
wadies which penetrate the eastern side of this dis- 
trict and lead down to the Jordan Valley (comp. 1 
Sam. xiii. 18), then, in that case, this situation 
might not be unsuitable for Neballat. G. 


NE’BAT (5353 [view, aspect, Ges.: cultiva- 
tion? First]: Ναβάτ: [Vat. in 1 K. NaBaé and 
Ναβατ, elsewhere NaBar:| Nabat, but Nabath in 
1 K. xi.). The father of Jerohoam, whose name is 
only preserved in connection with that of his dis- 
tinguished son (1 K. xi. 26, xii. 2, 15, xv. 1, xvi. 
3, 26, 31, xxi. 22, xxli. 52; ὦ Nee 
OSM. 2) Li wiv. x 9, 18, 24, 28, xvii. 21, 
¥xin. 15: 2°Clin ΙΧ. 20x. 2, 15, xiii. 0). “Hes 
described as au Ephrathite, or Ephraimite, of Zereda 
in the Jordan Valley, and appears to have died while 
his son was young. The Jewish tradition preserved 
in Jerome (Quast. /ebr. in lib. Rey.) identifies 
him with Shimei of Gera, who was a Benjamite. 
(JEROBOAM. | 


NEYBO, MOUNT (2377 [.l/ount Nebo, 
i. €., a heathen god = Mercury]: ὄρος Ναβαῦ: mons 
Nebo). ‘The mountain from which Moses took his 
first and last view of the Promised Land (Deut. 
xxxii. 49, xxxiv. 1). It is so minutely described, 
that it would seem impossible not to recognize it: 
in the land of Moab; facing Jericho; the head or 
summit of a mountain called the Pisgah, which 
again seems to have formed a portion of the gen- 
eral range of the “mountains of Abarim.” Its 
position is further denoted by the mention of the 


j valley (or Rernaps more correctly the ravine) in 


are mentioned by irustwonine Arab writers as existing 
in their own day, no Arab record connecting that peo- 
pie with Petra has been found. Caussin believes this 
to have arisen trom the Chaldeean speech of the Naba- 
theans, and their corruption of Arabie (Essai sur 
VY Hist. des Arabes avant U’ Islamisme, i. 88). 

¢ Schwarz (p. 184), with less than usual acenracy, 
places “ Beth-Naballa at “five miles south of Ram 
leh.” It is really about that distance N. Εἰ, of it. 
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which Moses was buried, and which was apparently 
one of the clefts of the mount itself (xxxii. 50) — 
ἐ {πὸ ravine in the land of Moab facing Beth-Peor ”’ 
(xxxiy. 6). And yet, notwithstanding the minute- 
ness of this description, no one has yet succeeded 
in pointing out any spot which answers to Nebo. 
Viewed from the western side of Jordan (the nearest 
point at which most travellers are able to view 
them) the mountains of Moab present the appear- 
ance of a wall or cliff, the upper line of which is 
almost straight and horizontal. “Phere is no peak 
or point perceptibly higher than the rest; but all is 
one apparently level line of summit without peaks 
or gaps’ (Rob. Bibl. Res. i. 570). “ On ne distingue 
pas un sommiet, pas la moindre cime; seulement on 
apercoit, ca et 1a, de legéres inflexions, comme si 
la main du petutre quia trace cette ligne horizon- 
tale sur le ciel eit tiremblé dans quelques endroits”' 
(Chateaubriand, /tineraire, part 3). Possibly,” 
continues Robinson, “on travelling among these 
mountains, some isolated point or summit might 
be found answering to the position and character 
of Nebo.” Two such points have been named. 
(1.) Seetzen (March 17, 1806; J?eese, vol. i. 408) 
seems to have been the first to suggest the Dschib- 
bal Attariis (between the Wady Zerka- Main and the 
Arnon, 3 miles below the former, and 10 or 12 
south of Heslibon) as the Nebo of Moses. In this 
he is followed (though probably without any com- 
munication) by Burckhardt (July 14, 1812), who 
mentions it as the highest point in that locality, 
and therefore probably “6 Mount edo of the Scrip- 
ture.’ This is adopted by Irby and Mangles, 
though with hesitation (7vavels, June 8, 1818). 


(2.) The other elevation above the general sum- 
mit level of these highlands is the Jebel’ Osha, or 
Aushu’, or Jebel el-Jit'd/, “the highest point in 
all the eastern niountains,”’ “ overtopping the whole 
of the Belka, and rising about 38000 feet above the 
Ghor” (Burckhardt, July 2, 1812; Robinson, i. 
527 note, 570). 

But these eminences are alike wanting in one 
satin essential of the Nebo of the Scripture, which 
is stated to have been “facing Jericho,” words 
which in the widest interpretation must imply that 
it was ‘“‘some elevation immediately over the last 
stage of the Jordan,” while ’ Osha and Attaris are 
equally remote in opposite directions, the one 15 
miles north, the other 15 miles south of a line 
drawn eastward from Jericho. Another requisite 
for the identification is, that a view should be ob- 
tainable from the summit, corresponding to that 
prospect over the whole land which Moses is said 
to have had from Mount Nebo: even though, as 
Professor Stanley has remarked (S. ¢° P. 301), that 
was a view which in its full extent must have been 
imagined rather thau actually seen.¢ The view from 
Jebel JiPud has been brietly described by Mr. Porter 
(Handb. 309), though without reference to the 
possibility of its being Nebo. Of that from Jebe/ 
Attariis, uo description is extant, for, almost in- 
credible as it seemis, none of the travellers above 
named, although they believed it to be Nebo, ap- 
pear to have made any attempt to deviate so far 
rom their route as to ascend an eminenee, which, 
if their conjectures be correct, must be the most 
interesting spot in the world. Ce 


« This view was probably identical with that seen 
by Balaam (Num. xxiii. 14). 
out in detail by Prof. Stanley (δὶ § P. 299). 
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* Tt is a pleasure to add, that since the date of 
the preceding article, the lost Nebo from which 
Moses beheld the land of promise, just before his 
death, has in all probability been identified. De 
Sauley may have singled out the right summit, but 
he did not verify his conjecture, and we are mainly 
indebted to Mr. Tristram for the discovery. This 
traveller ascended one of the ridges or “ brows ”’ of 
the Abarim or Moab Mountains, on the east of the 
Jordan, which in its position and the wide prospect 
which it commands agrees remarkaoly with the 
Biblical account. [t is about three miles southwest 
of //eshbdu (Ffeshbon), and about a mile and a half 
due west of A/ain (Baal-Meon). [Ὁ overlooks the 
mouth of the Jordan, “over against Jericho” 
(Deut. xxxiv. 1), and the gentle slope of its sides 
may well answer to “the field of Zophim’’ (Num. 
xxill. 14). [t is not an isolated peak, but one of 
‘a succession of bare turf-clad eminences, so linked 
together that the depressions between them were 
mere hollows rather than valleys.’ It is “the 
highest ᾿ of these, which differ, however, so little 
that Mr. Tristram thought it impossible * to pitch 
upon the exact Pisgah with certainty.” 

ft must be left to the traveller’s own words to 
describe the magnificent panorama which lies spread 
out before the eye from this summit. 

“© The altitude of the brow cannot be less than 
4,500 feet, so completely does it overlook the heights 
οἵ Hebron and of Central Judzea. ‘Yo the eastward, 
as we turned round, the ridge seemed gently to slope 
for two or three miles, when a few small ruin-clad 
‘tells’ or hillocks (Heshbdn, Afain, and others) 
broke the monotony of the outline; and then, 
sweeping forth, rolled in one vast wibroken expanse 
the goodly Belke — one boundless plain, stretching 
far into Arabia, till lost in the horizon — one waving 
ocean of cornand grass. Well may the Arabs boast, 
‘Thou canst not find a country like the Belka.’ 
..-- As the eye turned southwards towards the 
line of the ridge on which we were clustered, the 
peak of Jebel Shihan just stood out behind Jebel 
Attaris, which opened to reveal to us the situation 
of Kerak, though not its walls. Beyond and behind 
these, sharply rose Mounts Hor and Seir, and the 
rosy granite peaks of Arabia faded away into the 
distance towards Akubah. Still turning westwards, 
in front of us, two or three lines of terraces reduced 
the height of the plateau as it descended to the 
Dead Sea, the western outline of which we could 
trace, in its full extent, from Usdum to Feshkhah. 
It lay like a long strip of molten inetal, with the 
sun mnirrored on its surface, waving and undulating 
on its further edge, unseen on its eastern limits, as 
though poured from some deep cavern beneath our 
feet. ‘There, almost in the centre of the line, a 
break in the ridge and a green spot below marked 
Engedi, the nest once of the Kenite, now of the 
wild goat. The fortress of .Waseda and jagged 
Shukif rose above the mountain-line, but still far 
below us, and lower, too, than the ridge of Hebron, 
which we could trace, as it lifted gradually from 
the southwest, as far as Bethlehem and Jerusalem. 
The buildings of Jerusalem we could not see, though 
all the familiar points in the neighborhood were at 
once identified. Zhere was the Mount of Olives, 
with the church at its top, the gap in the hills 
leading up from Jericho, and the rounded heights 
of Benjamin on‘its other side. Still turning north- 
ward, the eye was riveted by the deep Ghov, with 


It is beautifully drawn‘ the rich green islets of lin Sultan and clin Dik — 


the twin oases, nestling, as it were, under the wall of 
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Quaraniana [the traditionary scene of Christ's 
temptation]. There — closer still, beneath us — 
had Israel's last camp extended, in front of the 
green fringe whieh peeped forth from under the 
terraces in our foreground. The dark sinuous bed 
of Jordan, clearly defined near its mouth, was soon 
lost in dim haze. Then, looking over it, the eye 
rested on Gerizin’s rounded top; and, further still, 
opened the plain of Esdraelon, a shoulder of Car- 
mel, or some other intervening height, just showing 
to the right of Gerizim; while the faint and distant 
bluish haze beyond it told us that there was the sea, 
the utmost sea. It seemed as if but a whiff were 
needed to brush off the haze and reveal it clearly. 
Northwards, again, rose the distinct outline of un- 
inistakable Tabor, aided by which we could iden- 
tify Gilboa and Jebel Duhy. Snowy Iermon's top 
was mantled with cloud, and Lebanon's highest 
range must have been exactly shut behind it; but 
in front, due north of us, stretched in long line 
the dark forests of Ajlun, bold and undulating, 
with the steep sides of mountains here and there 
whitened by cliffs; terminating in Mount Gilead, 
behind es-Sadt. To the northeast the vast Hauran 
stretched beyond, filling in the horizon line to the 
Gelks, between which and the Hanran (Bashan) 
there seems to be no natural line of separation. 
The tall range of Jebel Huuran, behind Bozrah, 
was distinctly visible.” (Land of Israel, pp. 541- 
543, Id ed.) 

De Sauley reports that he heard this mountain 
(it seems to have been this) called Nebbeh (Neb) 
by the Arabs; but the statement needs confirma- 
tion. Mr. Tristram states his own conelusion thus: 
‘We were undoubtedly on the range of Nebo, 
among the highlands of Abarim, and in selecting 
this highest point, the crest Just west of .J/ain, we 
might reasonably flatter ourselves that we stood on 
Pisgah’s top.” [Nebo.] Mr. Grove, who in the 
above article rejects all previous claims to the iden- 
tification of this Nebo, admits now (Clark’s Bible 
Atlus, p. 104), that ‘probably’ Jebel Nebbal is 
the mount in question. ‘The difficulty in regard to 
the possibility of seeing so far has been exagger- 
ated. An oriental atmosphere, as compared with 
our own, has a transparency which is marvelous. 
Dr. Thomson, whe has dwelt more than a quarter 
of a century amid the seenery of Lebanon, says 
(Land and Book, i. p. 18) that he can show 
“many a Pisgah in Lebanon and Hermon from 
which the view is far more extensive ἢ than that 
gn which the eye of Moses rested as he looked 
abroad from Nebo. We are to remember, too, that, 
though the Webrew lawgiver was a hundred and 
twenty years old when he died, we are expressly 
told that “his eye was not dim ΠΟΥ his natural 
force abated "" (Deut. xxxiv. 7). iw ls 


NE’BO {153 [see above]). 1. (Ναβαῦ: Nebv 


α The name is omitted in this passage in the Vat- 
jean LXX. The Alex. MSS. has τὴν Boa. 

b See Moas, p. 1984 a. 

¢ Selden (De D:s Syr. Syut. ii, eap. 12) assumes on 
the authority of Wesychius’ interpretation of Is. xv. 
1, that Dibon contained a temple or sanctuary of 
Nebo. But it would appear that Nebo the place, aud 
not Nebo the divinity, is referred to in that passage. 

d In another passage (ad Esaiam, xv. 2), Jerome 
stutes that the “eonseerated idol of Chemosh — that 
is, Belphegor’? — Baal Peor, resided in Nebo. 

ε Kenawat, the representative of Kenath, is 100 
Jioman miles N. K. of Ifeshbon. 
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and abo.) A town on the eastern side of Jordan, 
situated in the pastoral country (Num. xxxii. 3), 
one of those which were taken possession of and 
rebuilt by the tribe of Reuben (ver. 38).¢ In these 
lists it is associated with Kirjathaim and Baal- 
meon or Beon; and in another record (1 Chr. v. 8) 
with Aroer, as marking one extremity, possibly the 
west, of a principal part of the tribe. In the re- 
inarkable prophecy adopted ® by Isaiah (xv. 2) and 
Jeremiah (xlviii. 1, 22) concerning Moab, Nebo is 
mentioned in the same connection as before, though 
no longer an Israelite town, but in the hands of 
Moab. It does not oceur iu the catalogue of the 
towns of Reuben in Joshua (xiii. 15-23); but 
whether this is an accidental omission, or whether 
it appears under another name — according to the 
statement of Num. xxxii. 38, that the Israelites 
changed the names of the heathen cities they re- 
tained in this district —is uncertain. In the case 
of Nebo, which was doubtless called after the deity © 
of that name, there would be a double reason for 
such a change (see Josh. xxiii. 7). 

Neither is there anything to show whether there 
was a connection between Nebo the town and 
Mount Nebo. The notices of Eusebius and Jerome 
(Onomasticon) are confused, but they at least de- 
note that the two were distinct and distant from 
each other.¢ The town (Ναβώρ and “ Nabo’’) they 
identify with Nobah or Kenath, and locate it 8 
miles south 6 of Heshbon, where the ruins of ed-//a- 
bis appear to stand at present; while the mountain 
(Ναβαῦ and ἐς Naban ’’) is stated to be 6 miles east 
(Jer.) or west (Ens.) from the same spot. 

In the list of places south of es-Salt given by 
Dr. Robinson (Lib. Res. 1st ed. vol. iii. App. 170) 
one occurs named Nebu, which may possibly be 
identical with Nebo, but nothing is known of its 
situation or of the character of the spot. 

2. (NaBov, Alex. NaBw; in Neh. [Rom. Alex. 
Ναβία. KA. NaBeita, δα} Ναβιαα: Nebo.) The 
children of Nebo (Bene-Nebo) to the number of 
fifty-two, are mentioned in the catalogue of the 
meu of Judah and Benjamin, who returned from 
Babylon with Zernbbabel (Ez. ii. 29; Neh. vii. 38) 7. 
Seven of them had foreign wives, whom they were 
compelled to diseard (Ezr. x. 43). The name oc- 
curs hetsveen Bethel and Ai, and Lydda, which, if 
we may trust the arrangement of the list, implies 
that it was situated in the territory of Benjamin to 
the N. W. of Jerusalem. This is possibly the mod- 
ern Beit-Nibah, about 12 miles N. W. by W. of 
Jerusalem, 8 from Lydda, and close to Yalo, which 
seems to he the place mentioned by Jerome (Onon. 
“« Anab,”? aud “ Anob;’? and ‘pit. Paule, § 8) as 
Nob the city of the priests (though that identification 
is hardly admissible), and beth in his and later 
thnes known as Lethannaba or Bettenuble.g 

It is possible that this Nebo was an offshoot of 


J In Neh. the name is given as the ‘ other Nebo,’’ 


ΠΝ 42) (comp. Exam), as if two places of that 


wiume were mentioned, but this is not the ease. 

g The words of William of Tyre (xiv. 8) are well 
worth quoting. They are evidently those of an eye- 
witness. ‘ Nobe qui hodie vulgari appellatione dicitur 
Bettenuble, 72 descensu montium, in primis auspictis 
(aspieiis ?) campestriwan, via qua itur Liddain ... . ibi 
enim in faucibus montium inter angustias inevitabiles 

... Asenlonitis subitas irrnptiones illic facere con- 
suetis." Just as the Philistines did in the time of 
Saul. — Can this be Gob or Nob, where they were so 
frequently encountered ? 
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that on the east of Jordan; in which case we have 
another town added to those already noticed in the 
territory of Benjamin which retain the names of 
foreign and heathen settlers. [BENJAMIN, vol. i. 
p. 277, note; Micumasi; Ovunt.] 

A town named Nomba is mentioned by the 
LXX. (not in Heb.) amongst the places in the 
south of Judah frequented by David (1 Sam. xxx. 
30), but its situation forbids any attempt to iden- 
tify this with Nebo. Ge 


NE’BO (123 [see above]: Ναβώ, [NaBads 
in Is., Alex. Aaywy:] Nabe), which occurs both in 
Isaiah (xlvi. 1) and Jeremiah (xlviii. 1) as the 
name of a Chaldean god, is a well-known deity of 
the Babylonians and Assyrians. The original na- 
tive name was, in Hamitic Babylonian, Vadiu, in 
Semitic Babylonian and Assyrian, Nadu. It is 
reasonably conjectured to be connected with the 


Hebrew S23, ‘to prophesy,’ whence the com- 


mon word 8°23, « prophet ” (Arab. Neby). Nebo 
was the god who presided over learning and letters. 


ΞΕ. 
ΐ i ul ἦι" 


ΓΝΡΡο." 


He is called “the far-hearing,”’ “ he who possesses 
intelligence,”’ «Ὁ he who teaches or instruets."". The 
wedge or arrow-head — the essential element of 
zuneiform writing — appears to have been his em- 
alem; and hence he bore the name of Tir, which 
sienifies ‘a shaft or arrow.’’ His general charaeter 
‘orresponds to that of the Egyptian Thoth, the 
Greek Hermes, and the Latin Mercury. Astro- 
nonically he is identified with the plinet nearest 
the sun, called Nebo also by the Mendzans, and 
Tir by the ancient Persians. 

Nebo was of Babylonian rather than of Assyrian 
origin. “ In the early Assyrian Pantheon he occu- 


. 
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pies a very inferior position, being either omitted 
from the lists altogether, or occurring as the last of 
the minor gods. The king supposed to be Pul 
first brings him prominently forward in Assyria. 
and then apparently in consequence of some pecu 
liar connection which he himself had with Babylon. 
A statue of Nebo was set up by this monarch at 
Calah (Nimrud), which is now in the British 
Museum. It has a long inseription, written across 
the body, and consisting chiefly of the god's vari- 
ous epithets. In Babylonia Nebo held a prominent 
place from an early time. ‘The ancient town of 
Borsippa was especially under his protection, and 
the great temple there (the modern Birs-Nimrud) 
wus dedicated to him from a very remote age. 
[BxBEL, TowERr or.] Tle was the tutelar god 
of the most important Babylonian kings, in whose 
names the word Nabu, or Nebo, appears as an 
element: 6. g. Nabo-nassar, Nabo-polassar, Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and Nabo-nadius or Labynetus; and 
appears to have been honored next to Bel-Merodach 
by the later kings. Nebuchadnezzar completely 
rebuilt his temple at Borsippa, and called after him 
his famous seaport upon the Persian Gulf, which 
became known to the Greeks as Teredon or Diri- 
dotis — “ given to Tir,” 7. e. to Nebo. ‘The wor- 
ship of Nebo appears to have continued at Borsippa 
to the 3d or 4th century after Christ, and the 
Sabseans of Harran may have preserved it even to 
a later date. (See the Essay On the Religion of 
the Babylonians and Assyrians, hy Sir H. Nawlin- 
son, in the Ist vol. of Rawlinson’s Herodotus, pp. 
637-640; and compare Norberg's Ononeasticon, s. 
v. Nebo, pp. 98, 99.) GK: 


NEBUCHADNEZZAR, or NEBUCHAD- 
REZZAR (WENITIAI}, [VITPA2},] or 


BATTS 32 : Ναβουχοδονόσορ: Nabuchodonv- 


sor), was the greatest and most powerful of the 
Babylonian kings. His name, according to the 
native orthography, is read as Nabu-kuduri-utsur, 
and is explained to mean “ Nebo is the protector 
against misfortune,” kudur being connected with 


the Hebrew Bins ‘‘trouble”’ or ‘‘attack,’’ and 


utsur being a participle from the root V3, “to 
protect.’ The rarer Hebrew form, used by Jere- 
miah and Ezekiel, — Nebuchadrezzar, is thus very 
close indeed to the original. The Persian form, 
Nabukudrachara (Beh. Jnser. col. i. par. 16), is 
less correct; while the Greek equivalents are some- 
times very wide of the mark. Ναβουκοδρόσορος, 
which was used by Abydenus and Megasthenes, is 
the best of them: NaBoxoAdoapos, which appears 
in the Canon of Vtolemy, the worst. Strabo’s 
NaBorodpdcopos (xv. I, § 6) and Berosus’s NaBov- 
xodovdcopos lie hetween these extremes. 
Nebuchadnezzar was the son and successor of 
Nabopulassar, the founder of the Babylonian Em- 
pire. He appears to have been of marriageable 
age at the time of his tather’s rebellion against 
Assyria, B. C. 625; for, aceording to Abydenus 
(ap. Euseb. Chron. Can. i. 9), the alliance between 
this prince aud the Median king was cemented by 
the betrothal of Ammuhia, the dauehter of the 
latter, to Nebuehadnezzar, Nabopolassar’s son. 
Little further 1s known of him during his father’s 
lifetime. It is suspected, rather than proved, that 
he was the leader of a Babylonian contingeut which 
accompanied Cyaxares in his 1 ydian war [MEp«s], 
by whose interposition, on the oceasion of an eclipse, 
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that war was brought to a close,? B. c. 610. At 
any rate, a few years later, he was placed at the 
head of a Babylonian army, and sent by his father, 
who was now old and infirm, to chastise the inso- 
lence of Vharaoh-Necho, king of Kgypt. This 


prinee had recently invaded Syria, defeated Josiah,’ 


king of Judah, at Megiddo, and Ἀπ μεν the mnole 
tract, from Egypt to Carchemish on the upper 
Euphrates [CarcueEmisn], which in the partition 
of the Assyrian territories on the destruction of 
Nineveh had been assigned to Babylon (2 K. xxiii. 
29, 30; Beros. ap. Joseph. 6. Ap. 1.19). Necho 
had held possession of these countries for about 
three years, when (8. C. 605) Nebuchadnezzar led 
an army against him, defeated him at Carehemish 
ina great “battle (Jer. xlvi. 2-12), recovered Ceele- 
syria, Phenicia, and J’alestine, took Jerusalem 
(Dan. 1. 1; 2); pressed forward to Egypt, and was 
engaged in that country or upon its borders when 
intelligence arrived which reealled him hastily to 
Babylon. Nabopolassar, after reigning 21 years, 
had died, and the throne was vacant: for there is 
no reason to think that Nebuchadnezzar, though 
he appeared to be the “king of Babylon”’ to the 
Jews, had really been associated by his father. In 
some alarm about the suecession he hurried back 
to the capital, accompanied only by his light troops; 
and crossing the desert, probably by way of ‘Tad 
mor or Palmy ra, teached Babylon before any dis- 
turbance had arisen, and entered peaceably on his 
kingdom (B. c. 004). The bulk of the army, with 
the captives — Pheenicians, Syrians, Egyptians, and 
Jews — returned by the ordinary route, which 
skirted instead of crossing the desert. It was at 
this time that Daniel and his companions were 
brought to Babylon, where they presently grew 
into favor with Nebuchadnezzar, and became per- 
sons of very considerable influenee (Dan. i. 8-20). 
Within three years of Nebuehadnezzar's first 
expedition into Syria and Palestine, disaffection 
again showed itself in those countries. Jehoiakim 
— who, althongh threatened at first with captivity 
(2 Chr. xxxvi. 5), bad been finally maintained on 
the throne as a Babylonian vassal— after three 
years of service “turned and rebelled’ against his 
suzerain, probably trusting to be supported by 
Egypt (2 K. xxiv. 1). Not long afterwards Phee- 
nicia seems to have broken into revolt; and the 
Chaldean monarch, who had previously endeavored 
to subdue the disaffeeted by his generals (25. ver. 
2), once more took the field in person, and marehed 
first of all against Tyre. Having invested that 
city in the seventh year of his reign (Joseph. ὁ. Ap. 
i. 21), and left a portion of his army there to con- 
tinue the siege, he proceeded against Jerusalem, 
which submitted without a struggle. According 
to Josephus, who is here our chief authority, 
Nebuchadnezzar punished Jehoiakim with death 
(Ant. x. 6, § 3; comp. Jer. xxii. 18, 19, and xxxvi. 
30), but placed his son Jehoiachin upon the throne. 
Jehoiachin reigned only three months; for, on his 
showing symptoms of disaffection, Nebuchadnezzar 
came up against Jerusalem for the third time, 
deposed the young prince (whom he earried to 
* Babylon, together with a large portion of the 
population of the city, and the chief of the Tem- 
ple treasures), and miude his uncle, Zedekiah, king 
in his room. ‘Tyre still held out; and it was not 


@ Herodotus terms this leader Labynetus (i. 74); ἃ 
word which does not rigutly render the Babylonian 
Nabu-kuduri-uzur, but does render another Babylonian 
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till the thirteenth year from the time of its first 
investment that the city of merchants fell (1. c. 
585). Ere this happened, Jerusalem bad been 
totally destroyed. This consummation was owing 
to the folly of Zedekiah, who, despite the warnings 
of Jeremiah, made a treaty with Apries (Hophra), 
king of Egypt (Ez. xvii. 16). and cn the strength 
of this alliance renounced his allegiance to the 
king of Babylon. Nebuchadnezzar commenced the 
final siege of Jerusalem in the ninth year of Zede- 
kiah, his own seventeenth year (3. c. 588), and 
took it two years later (B. Cc. 586). One effort to 
carry out the treaty seems to have been made by 
Apries. An Egyptian army crossed the frontier, 
and began its march towards Jerusalem; upon 
which Nebuchadnezzar raised the siege, and set 
off to meet the new foe. According to Josephus 
(Ant. x. 7, § 3) a battle was fought, in which 
Apries was completely defeated; but the Seriptural 
account seems rather to imply that the Egyptians 
retired on the advance of Nebuehadnezzar, and 
reerossed the frontier without risking an engage- 
ment (Jer. xxxvii. 5-8). At any rate the attempt 
failed, and was not repeated; the ‘broken reed, 
Egypt,’ proved a treacherous support, and after an 
eighteen months’ siege Jerusalem fell. Zedekiah 
escaped from the city, but was captured near Jeri- 
cho (2. xxxix. 5) and brought to Nebuchadnezzar 
at Riblah in the territory of Hamath, where his 
eyes were put out by the king’s order, while his 
sons and his chief nobles were slain. , Nebuchad- 
nezzar then returned to Babylon with Zedekiah, 
whom he imprisoned for the remainder of his life; 
leaving Nebuzar-adan, the captain of his guard, to 
complete the destruction of the city and the pacifi- 
cation of Judzea. Gedaliah, a Jew, was appointed 
governor, but he was shortly murdered, and the 
rest of the Jews either fled to Egypt, or were car- 
ried by Nebuzar-adan to Babylon. 

The military successes of Nebuchadnezzar can- 
not be traced minutely beyond this point. His 
own annals have not come down to us; and the 
historieal allusions whieh we find in his extant 
inscriptions are of the most vague and general 
character. It may be gathered from the prophet~ 
ical Scriptures and from Josephus, that the con- 
quest of Jerusalem was rapidly followed by the fall 
of Tyre and the complete submission of Phoenicia 
(Ez. xxvi.—xxviii.; Joseph. c. Ap. 1. 21); after 
which the Babylonians carried their arms into 
Egypt, and inflicted severe injuries on that fertile 
country (Jer. xlvi. 13-26; Ez. xxix. 2-20; Joseph. 
Ant. x. 9, § 7). But we have no account, on 
which we can depend, of these campaigns. Our 
remaining notices of Nebuchadnezzar present him 
to us as a magnificent prince and beneficent ruler, 
rather than a warrior; and the great fame which 
has always attached to his name among the east- 
ern nations depends rather on his buildings and 
other grand construetions than on any victories or 
conquests ascribed to him. 

We are told by Berosus that the first care of 
Nebuchadnezzar, on obtaining quiet possession of 
his kingdom after the first Syrian expedition, was 
to rebuild the Temple of Bel (Bel-Weroduch) at 
Babylon out of the spoils of the Syrian war (ap. 
Joseph. Ant. x. 11, § 1). He next proceeded to 
strengthen and beautify. the city, which he reno- 


name, ἘΣ his. Nabopolieeee may have had a son 
of this name; or the Labynetus of Herod. i. 74 may 
be Nabopolassar himself. 
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vated throughout, and surrounded with several lines 
of fortification, himself adding one entirely new 
quarter. Having finished the walls and adorned 
the gates magnificently, he constructed a uew 
palace, adjoining the old residence of his father — 
a superb edifice, which -he completed in fifteen days! 
In the grounds of this palace he formed the cele- 
brated * changing garden,” which was a pleasaunce, 
builé up with huge stones to imitate the varied 
surface of mountains, and planted with trees and 
shrubs of every kind. Diodorus, probably follow- 
ing Ctesias, describes this marvel as a square, four 
plethra (400 feet) each way, and 50 cubits (75 
feet) high, approached by sloping paths, and sup- 
ported on a series of arched galleries increasing in 
height from the base to the summit. In these 
galleries were various pleasant chambers; and one 
of them contained the engines by which water 
was raised from the river to the surface of the 
mound. This cnrious construction, which the 
Greek writers reckoned among the seven wonders 
of the world, was said to have ‘been built hy Nebu- 
chadnezzar for the gratification of his wife, Amu- 
hia, who, having been brought up among the 
Median mountains, desired something to remind 
her of them. VDossibly, however, one object was 
to obtain a pleasure-vround at a height above that 
to which the musquitoes are accustomed to rise. 
This complete renovation of Babylon by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, which Berosus asserts, is confirmed to 
us in every possible way. The Standard Inscrip- 
tion of the king relates at length the construction 
of the whole series of works, and appears to have 
been the authority from which Berosus drew. The 
ruins confirm this in the most positive way, for 
nine-tenths of the bricks zz situ are stamped with 
Nebuchadnezzar’s name. Scripture, also, adds an 
indirect but important testimony, in the exclama- 
tion of Nebuehadnezzar recorded by Daniel, «Ὁ [5 
not this great Babylon which 1 have built?’’ (Dan. 
iv. dt). 
But Nebuchadnezzar did not confine his efforts 
to the ornamentation and improvement of his 
eapital. ‘Throughout the empire, at Borsippa, Sip- 
para, Cutha, Chilmad, Duraba, Teredon, and 
multitude of other places, he built or rebuilt cities, 
repaired temples, constructed quays, reservoirs, 
eanals, and aqueducts, on a scale of grandeur and 
magnificence surpassing everything of the kind 
recorded in history, unless it be the constructions 
of one or two of the greatest Egyptian monarchs. 
41 have examined,’ says Sir 11. Rawlinson, “ the 
bricks in situ, belonging perhaps to a hundred 
different towns and cities in the neighborhood of 
Baghdad, and [ never found any other legend than 
that of Nebuchadnezzar, son of Nabopolassar, king 
of Babylon” (Comm. on the Inser. of Assyria and 
Babylonia, pp. 76, 177). Nebuchadnezzar,” says 
Abydenus, on succeeding to the throne, fortified 
dabylon with three lines of walls. Ile dug the 
Nuhr Malcha, or Royal River, which was a branch 
stream derived from the Euphrates, and also the 
Acracanus. [16 likewise made the great reservoir 
above the city of Sippara, which was thirty para- 
sangs (90 tiles) in circumference, and twenty 
fathoms (120 fcet) deep. [1076 he placed sluiccs 
or flood-gates, which enabled him to irrigate the 


a * Prof. Rawlinson describes more fully this singu- 
lar malady in a later work, the third volume of his 
Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World, p. 503 (Lond. 
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low country. He also built a quay along the shore 
of the Ited Sea (Versian Gulf), and founded the 
city of Teredon on the borders of Arabia.” It is 
reasonably concluded from these statements, that 
an extensive system of irrigation was devised by 
this monarch, to whom the Babylonians were prob- 
ably indebted tor the greater portion of that vast 
uet-work of canals which covered the whole alluvial 
tract between the two rivers, and extended on the 
night bank of the Euphrates to the extreme verge 
of the stony desert. On that side the principal 
work was a canal of the largest dimensions, still to 
be traced, which left the Kuphrates at //it, and 
skirting the desert ran southeast a distance of 
above 400 miles to the Persian Gulf, where it 
empticd itself into the Bay of Grane. 

The wealth, greatness, and general prosperity of 
Nebuchadnezzar are strikingly placed before*us in 
the book of Daniel. “The God of heaven ’’ gave 
him, not a kingdom only, but “ power, strength, 
and glory ” (Dan. 11. 37). His wealth is evidenced 
by the image of gold, 60 cubits in height, which he 
set up in the plain of Dura (ib. iti. 1). The gran- 
deur and careful organization of his kingdom ap- 
pears from the long list of his officers, ‘+ princes, 
governors, captains, Judges, treasurers, councillors, 
sheriffs, and rulers of provinces,” of whom we have 
repeated mention (2. vv. 2, 5, and 37). We see 
the existence of a species of hierarchy in the “ἐς magt- 
ciaus, astrologers, soreerers,’’ over whom Daniel 
was set (7b. 11. 48). The “tree, whose height was 
great, which grew and was strong, and the height 
thereof reached to the heavens, and the sivht 
thereof to the end of all the earth; the leaves 
whereof were fair, and the fruit much, and im which 
was food for all; under which the beasts of the 
field had shadow, and the fowls of heaven dwelt in 
the branches thereof, and all flesh was fed of it” 
(wb. iv. 10-12), is the fitting type of « kingdom at 
once so flourishing and so extensive. 

It has been thought by some (De Wette, Th. 
Parker, etc.), that the book of Daniel represents the 
satrapial system of government (Sutrupen-Linrich- 
tung) as established throughout the whole empire; 
but this conelusion is not justified by a close exam- 
ination of that document. Nebuchadnezzar, like 
his Assyrian predecessors (Is. x. 8), is represented 
as a ‘king of kings ’’” (Dan. ii. 37); and_ the ofti- 
cers enumerated in ch. ii. are probably the author- 
ities of Babylonia proper, rather than the gover- 
nors of remoter regions, who could not be all spared 
at once from their employments. The instance of 
Gedaliah (Jer. xl. 5; 2 K. xxv. 22) is not that of a 
satrap. He was a Jew; and it may be doubted 
whether he stood really in any different relation to 
the Babyloniats from Zedekiah or Jehoiachin; al- 
though as he was not of the seed of David, the 
Jews considered him to be * vovernor ”’ rather than 
king. 

‘Towards the close of his reign the glory of Neb- 
uchadnezzar suffered a temporary eclipse. As a 
punishment for his pride and yanity, that strange 
form of inadness was sent upon him which the 
Greeks called Ly canthropy (Aveav@pwria); wherein 
the sufferer tmagines hiniself a beast, and quitting 
the haunts of men, insists on leading the life of a 
beast (Dan. iv. 33).¢  Berosus, with the pardon- 


1865). “This malady, which is not unknown to the 
physicians, has been termed ‘Lycanthropy.’ 10 con: 
sists iu the belief that one is not a mun but ἃ beast, 
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able tenderness of a native, anxious for the good fame 
of his country’s greatest king, suppressed this fact; 


and it may be doubted whether Herodotus in his | 


Babylonian travels, which fell only about a century 
after the time, obtained any knowledge of it. Neb- 
uchadnezzar himself, however, in his great inscrip- 
tion appears to allude to it, although in a studied 
ambiguity of phrase which renders the passage very 
difficult of translation. After describing the con- 
struction of the most important of his great works, 
he appears to say — “ For four years (?). . . thie 
seat of my kingdum . . . did not rejoice my heart. 
In all my dominions 1 did not build a high place of 
power, the precious treasures of iny kingdom I did 
not lay np. In Babylon, buildings for myself and 
for the honor of my kingdom 1 did not lay ont. 
In the worship of Merodach, ny lord, the joy of 
my heart, in Babylon the city of his sovereignty, 
and the seat of my empire, I did not sing his 
praises. I did not furnish his altars with victims, 
nor did I clear out the eanals ᾽ (Rawlinson’s //erod. 
ii, 586). Other negative clauses follow. It is 
plain that we have here narrated a suspension — 
apparently for four years — of all those works and 
occupations on which the king especially prided 
himself — his temples, palaces, worship, offerings, 
and works of irrigattun; and though the canse of 
the suspension is not stated, we can scarcely imag- 
ine anything that would account for it but some 
such extraordinary malady as that recorded in 
Daniel. 

It has often been remarked that Herodotus 
ascribes to a queen, Nitocris, several of the impor- 
tant works, which other writers (Berosus, Aby- 
denus) assign to Nebuchadnezzar. ‘The conjecture 
naturally arises that Nitocris was Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s queen, and that, as she carried on his con- 
structions during his incapacity, they were by some 
considered to be hers. It is no disproof of this to 
urge that Nebuchadnezzar’s wife was a Median 
princess, not an Egyptian (as Nitocris must have 
been from her name), and that she was called, not 
Nitocris, but Amyitis or Amyhia; for Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who married Amyitis in B. Cc. 625, and 
who lived after this marriage more than sixty years, 
may easily have married again after the decease οἵ 
his first wife, and his second queen may have been 
an Egyptian. His latter relations with Egypt 
appear to have been friendly; and it is remarkable 
that the name Nitocris, which belonged to very 
primitive Keyptian history, had in fact been resus- 
citated about this time, and is found in the Egyp- 
tian monuments to have been Lorne by a princess 
belonging to the family of the Psanmetiks. 

After an interval of four, or perhaps @ seven 
years (Dan. iv. 16), Nebuehadnezzar's malady lelt 
him. As we are told in Scripture that “ bis reason 
returned, and for the glory of his kingdom his hon- 
or and brightness returned; ’’ and he “ was estab- 


in the disuse of language, the rejection of all ordinary 
human food, 2nd sometimes jn the Joss of the erect 
posture and a preference for walking on all fours. 
Within a year of the time that he received the warn- 
ing (Dan. iv. 20), Nebuehadnezzur was smitten. The 
great king beeanie a wretched manine. Allowed to 
indulge his distempered faney, he cschewed human 
habitations, lived in the open air night and day, fed 
on herbs, disused elothing, and becsine covered with 
a rough coat of hair (ver. 53). Ifis subjects gen- 
2rally, it is probable, were not allowed to know of his 
20ndition, though they could not but be aware that 
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lished in his kingdom, and excellent majesty was 
added to him *’ (Dan. iv. 36), so we find in the 
Standard Inscription that he resumed his great 
works after a period of suspension, and added fresh 
ἐ wonders ’’ in his old age to the marvelous con- 
structions of his manhood. 116 died in the year 


iB. c. 561, at an advanced age (83 or 84), having 


reigned 43 years. 
ceeded him. 

The character of Nebuchadnezzar must he gath- 
ered principally from Scripture. ‘There is a con- 
ventional formality in the cuneiform inscriptions, 
which deprives them of almost all value for the il- 
lustration of individual mind and temper. Osten- 
tation and vainglory are characteristics of the 
entire series, each king seeking to magnify above 
all others his own exploits. We can only observe 
as peculiar to Nebuchadnezzar a disposition to rest 
his fame on his great works rather than on his mil- 
itary achievements, and a strong religious spirit, 
manilesting itself especially in a devotion, which is 
almost exclusive, to one particular god. Though 
his own tutelary deity and that of his father was 
Nebo (Mercury), yet his worship, his ascriptions of 
praise, his thanksgivings, have in almost every case 
for their object the god Merodach. Under his pro- 
tection he placed his son, Evil-Merodach. Merodach 
is “his lord,’ “his great lord,’ “the joy of his 
heart,”’ “the great lord who has appointed him to 
the empire of the world, and has confided to his care 
the far-spread people of the earth,” «the great lord 
who has established him in strength,’ ete. One 
of the first of-his own titles is, ‘he who pays hom- 
age to Merodach.’’ Even when restoring the tem- 
ples of other deities, he ascribes the work to the 
suggestions of Merodach, and places it under his 
protection. We may hence explain the appearance 
of a sort of monotheism (Dan. i. 2; iv. 24, 82, 34, 
37), mixed with polytheism (ἐδ. ii. £73 iii. 12, 18, 
29; iv. 9), in the Scriptural notices of him. While 
admitting a qualified divinity in Nebo, Nana, and 
other deities of his country, Nebuchadnezzar main- 
tained the real monarchy of Bel-Merodach. HE 
was to him “the supreme chief of the gods,’’ ‘ the 
most ancient,’’ “the king of the heavens and the 
earth.””> It was is image, or symbol, undoubt- 
edly, which was “set up “ἢ to be worshipped in the 
‘plain of Dura” (δ. ili, 1), and his “house δ in 
which the sacred vessels from the Temple were 
treasured (ὦ. 1. 2). Nebuchadnezzar seems at 
some times to have identified this, his supreme god, 
with the God of the Jews (7b. ch, iv.); at others,- 
to have regarded the Jewish God as one of the local 
and inferior deities (ch. iii.) over whom Merodach 
ruled. 

The genius and grandeur which characterized 
Nebuchadnezzar, and which have handed down his 
name aniong the few ancient personages known gen- 
erally throughout the East, are very apparent in 


A son, Evit-MrropAcCi, suc- 


he was suffering from some terrible malady. The 
queen most likely held the reins of power, and car- 
ried on the government in his name. 

We must not suppose that the afflieted monarch 
was allowed to range freely through the country. He 
was no doubt strietly confined to the private gardens 
attached to the palace.” H. 

« Daniel's expression is “seven tres.” We cannot 
be sure that by a “ lime” is meant a year. 

6 These expressions are all applied to Merodach by 
Nebuchadnezzar in his Inscriptions. 
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Seripture, and indeed in all the accounts of his 
reign and actions. Without perhaps any strong 
military turn, he must have possessed a fair amount 
of such talent to have held his own in the east 
against the ambitious Medes, and in the west 
against the Egyptians. Necho and Apries were 
both princes of good warlike capacity, whom it is 
some credit to have defeated, ‘The prolonged siee 
of Tyre is a proof of the determination with which 
he prosecuted his military enterprises. But his 
greatness lay especially in the arts of peace. He 
saw in the natural fertility of Babylonia, and its 
ample wealth of waters, the foundation of national 
prosperity, and so of power. Hence his vast canals 
and elaborate system of irrigation, which made the 
whole country a garden; and must have been a 
main cause of the full treasury, from which alone 
his palaces and temples can have received their 
magnificence. The torced labor of captives may 
have raised the fabrics; but the statues, the enam- 
eled bricks, the fine woodwork, the gold and silver 
plating, the hangings and curtains, had to be 
bought; and the enormous expenditure of this 
monareh, which does not appear to have exhausted 
the country, and which cannot have been very 
largely supported by tribute, must have been really 
supplied in the main from that agricultural wealth 
which he took so much pains to develop. We 
may gather from the productiveness of Babylonia 
under the Persians (Llerod. i. 192, 193, iii. 92), 
after a conquest and two (three ?) revolts, some 
idea of its flourishing condition in the period of 
independence, for which (according to the consen- 
tient testimony of the monuments and the best 
authors) it was indebted to this king. 

The moral character of Nebuchadnezzar is not 
such as entitles him to our approval. Besides the 
overweening pride which brought upon him so 
terrible a chastisement, we note a violence and fury 
(Dan. ii. 12, 111. 19) common enough among orien- 
tal monarchs of the weaker kind, but from which 
the greatest of them have usually been free; while 
at the same time we observe a cold and relentless 
eruelty which is particularly revolting. The blind- 
ing of Zedekiah may perhaps be justified as an 
ordinary eastern practice, though it is the earliest 
ease of the kind on record ; but the refinement of 
cruelty by which he was made to witness his sons’ 
execution before his eyes were put out (2 K. xxv. 
7) is worthier of a Dionysius or a Domitian than 
of a really great king. Again, the detention of Je- 
hoiachin in prison for 36 years for an offense com- 
mitted at the age of eighteen (2 K. xxiv. 8), is a 
severity surpassing oriental harshness. Against these 
grave faults we have nothing to set , unless it he a 
feeble trait of magnanimity in the pardon accorded 
to Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-neyo, when he 
found that he was without power to punish them 
(Dan. iii. 213). 

It has been thought remarkable that to a man 
of this character, God should have vouchsafed a 
revelation vf the future by means of visions (Dan. 
li. 29, iv. 9). Ibut the circumstance, however it 
may disturb our preconceived notions, is not really 


α In the usual copies of the Hebrew Bible this final 
n is written small, and noted in the Masora aceord- 


ingly. In several of Kennicott’s MSS. z (7) is found 


instead of n i). making the name Nebushazbaz, with 


perhaps an intentional play of sound, baz meanius 
prey or spoil. 
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at variance with the general Jaws of God's provi- 
dence as revealed to us in Scripture. As with his 
natural, so with his supernatura) gifts, they are no. 
confined to the worthy. Even under Christianity, 
niiraculous powers were sometimes possessed by 
those who made an il] use of them (1 Cor. xiv. 2- 
33). And God, it is plain, did not leave the old 
heathen world without some supernatural aid, but 
made his presence felt from time to time in visions, 
through prophets, or even by a voice from Ileaven. 
It is only necessary to refer to the histories of 
Pharaoh (Gen. xli. 1-7, and 28), Abimelech (id. 
xx.. 3), Job (Job iv. 18, xxxvili, 1, xl. 6; comp. 
Dan. iv. 31), and Balaam (Num. xxii.-xxiv.), in 
order to establish the parity of Nebuchaduezzar’s 
visions with other facts recorded in the Bible. He 
was warned, and the nations over which he ruled 
were warned through him, God leaving not Him- 
self ‘without witness’ even in those dark tines. 
In conclusion, we may notice that a heathen writer 
(Abydenus), who generally draws his inspirations 
from LBerosus, ascribes to Nebuchadnezzar a mirac- 
ulous speech just before his death, announcing to 
the Baby enlans the speedy coming of a Persian 
mule,” who with the help of the Medes would en- 
slave Babylon (Abyd. ap. Euseb. Prep. Lv. ix. 41). 
Gen 


NEBUSHAS’BAN (* JaWwAD, i. 6. Nebu- 
shazban: LAX. omits: Nabuscezban), one of the 
otlicers of Nebuchadnezzar at the time of the eap- 
ture of Jerusalem. He was Rab-saris, ὅν. e. chief 
of the eunuchs (Jer. xxxix. 13), as Nebuzaradan 
was Rab-tabbachim (chief of the body-guard), and 
Nergal-sharezer, Rab-Mag (chief of the magicians), 
the three being the most important officers then 
present, probably the highest dignitaries of the 

Babylonian court.2 N ebu-shasban’s office and title 
were the same as those of Ashpenaz (Dan. i. 3), 
whom he probably succeeded. In the list given 
(ver. 3) of those who took possession of the city in 
the dead of the night of the llth ‘Tammuz, Nebu- 
shasban is not mentioned by name, but merely by 
his title Rab-saris. [lis name, like that of Nebu- 
chadnezzar and Nebu-zaradan, is a compound of 
Nebo, the Babylonian deity, with some word which 
though not quite ascertained, probably signified 
adherence or attachment (see Gesen. 7165. 840 ὁ; 
Fiirst, Landwb. ii. 7 ὁ). Ge 


NEBUZAR’ADAN (JINTA) [see be- 


low]: Ναβου(αρδάν or Ναβουζαρδὰν 3 Joseph. 
Ναβουζαρδάνης : Nebuzardan), the Rab-tabba- 
chim, 2. 6. chief of the slaughterers (A. V. “ captain 
of the guard’’), a high officer in the court of 
Nebuchadnezzar, apparently (like the Vartan in the 
Assyrian army) the next to the person of the 
monarch. [le appears not to have been present 
during the siege of Jerusalem; probably he was 
oveupied at the more important operations at Tyre, 
but as soon as the city was actnally in the hails 
of the Babylonians he arrived, and from that 
moment everything was completely directed by 
him. It was he who decided, even to the minutest 


6 So at the Assyrian invasion in tac time of Heze- 
kiah Tartan, Rab-saris, and Rab-shakeh, as the three 
highest dignitaries, addressed the Jews from the head 
ot their army (2 K. xviii. 17). Possibly these three 
olficers in the Assyrian court answered to the three 
named above in the Babylonian. 
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iletails of fire-pans and bowls (2 Kk. xxv. 15), what 
should be earried off and what burnt, which per- 
sons should be taken away to Babylon and whieh 
left behind in the country. One act only is re- 
ferred direetly to Nebuchadnezzar, the appointment 
of the governor or superintendent of the eonquered 
district. All this Nebuzaradan seems to have ear- 
ried out with wisdom and moderation. [115 con- 
duet to Jeremiah, to whom his attention had been 
direeted by his master (Jer. xxxix. 11), is marked 
by even higher qualities than these, and the prophet 
has preserved (xl. 2-5) a speech of Nebuzaradan’s 
to him on liberating him from his chains at 
tamah, which contains expressions truly remark- 
able in a heathen. Ile seems to have left Judxa 
for this time when he took down the chief people 
of Jerusalem to his inaster at Riblah (2 K. xxv. 
18-20). In fonr years he again appeared (Jer. 
ii. 80). Nebuchadnezzar in his twenty-third year 
made a deseent on the regions east of Jordan, 
including the Ammonites and Moabites (Joseph. 
Ant. x. 9, § 7), who escaped when Jerusalem was 
destroyed. [Moan, p. 1986 6.] Thence he pro- 
ceeded to Keypt (Joseph. zbid.), and, either on 
the way thither or on the return, Nebuzaradan 
again passed throngh the country and carried off 
seven hundred and forty-five more eaptives (Jer. 
lii. 30). 

The name, like Nebu-chadnezzar and Nebu- 
shasban, contains that of Nebo the Babylomian 
deity. The other portion of the word is less eer- 
tain. Gesenius (Thes. p. 839 ὁ) translates it by 


“ Mereurii dux dominus,” taking the “3 as = 


TW, “prince,” and JIS as = TS, “ lord.”” 
Fiirst, on the other hand (Handwb. ii. 6), treats it 
as equivalent in meaning to the Hebrew γαὖὐ- 
tabbaehim, which usually follows it, and sometimes 
oecurs by itself (2 K. xxv. 18; Jer. xl. 2, 5). To 
obtain this meaning he compares the last member 
of the name to the Sanskr. dna, from do, “ to eut 
off.” Gesenius also takes zaradan as identical 
with the first element in the name of Sardanap- 
alus. But this latter name is now explained by 
Sir II. Rawlinson as Assur-dan-i-pal (awlinson’s 
Herod, i. 460). (ry. 


NE’CHO (D2: Nexaw: [ Nechao]), 2 Chr. 
xxxv. 20, 22; xxxvi. 4. [PnaAraou-NECHO.] 

NECO’DAN (Νεκωδάν: Nechodaieus) = Nr- 
KODA (1 Esdr. ν. 37; conip. Ezr. ii. 60). 

* NECROMANCER (Deut. xviii. 11). 
Macic. 

NEDABIV/AH (272: Ναβαδίας ; [Vat. 
Δενεθει:} Nadabia). Apparently one of the sons 


of Jeconiah, or Jehoiachin, king of Judah (1 Chr. 
iii. 18). Lord A. Hervey, however, contends that 


See 


this list eontains the order of sueeesssion and not of 


lineal descent, and that Nedabiah and his brothers 
were sons of Neri. 


* NEEDLEWORK. 


See Dress, 2. 


NEEMI‘AS (Νεεμίας: {in Eeclus., Vat. Ne- 


μουσιν, Sin. Νεμουσι; in 2 Maee. i. 18, 21, 23, 
36, il. 13, Alex. Neeueias:} iVehemias) = NENE- 
MiAll the son of Hachaliah (Icelus. xlix. 13; 2 
Maee. i. 18, 20, 21, 23, 31, 36, ii. 18). 
NEG’INAH (2.3). properly Neginath, as 
the text now stands, oecurs in the title of Ps. Ixi., 


‘to the ehief musician upon Neginath.” If the 
present reading be correct, the form of the word 


NEHELAMITE 


may be compared with that of Mahalath (Ps. hii.) 
But the LAX. (ἐν ὕμνοις), and Vulg. (ἐπ hymnis), 


evidently read “ Neginoth’’ in the plural, whieh 
vecurs in the titles of five Psalms, and is perhaps 
the true reading. 


or plural, it is the general term by which all 


Whether the word be singula 


stringed instruments are described. In the singu- 


lar it has the derived sense of “a song sung to 
the aceompaniment of a stringed instrument,” and 
generally of a taunting character (Job xxx. 9; Ps. 


Ixix. 12; Lam. iil. 14). [NuGinorn.] 


W. A. Κ΄. 
NEG/INOTH (13°23). This word is found 


in the titles of Ps. iv., vi. liv., lv., Ixvii., lxxvi., and 
the margin of Hab. iii. 19, and there seems but 
little doubt that it is the general term denoting all 
stringed instruments whatsoever, whether played 
with the hand, like the harp and guitar, or with a 
pleetrum.* It thus ineludes all those instruments 
whieh in the A. V. are denoted by the speeial terms 
“harp,” ‘ psaltery ’’ or “ viol,” “sackbut,” as well 
as by the general descriptions “stringed instru- 
ments’’ (Ps. el. 4), “instruments of musie" (1 
Sam. xvili. 6), or, as the margin gives it, “ three- 
stringed instruments,” and the “instrument of ten 
strings ἡ (Ps. xxxhi. 2, xeil. 3, exliv. 9). The 
chief musician on Neginoth’’ was therefore the 
condnetor of that portion of the Temple-choir who 
played upon the stringed instruments, and who 


are mentioned in Ps. Ixviii. 25 (22, négénim). 


The root (32 = κρούειν) from which the word is 
derived occurs in 1 Sam. xvi. 16, 17, 18, 23, xviii. 
10, xix. 9; Is. xxxviii. 20, and a comparison of 
these passages confirms what has been said with 
regard to its meaning. ‘The author of the Sdilte 
Haggibborim, quoted by Kircher (Afusurgia, i. 4, 
p. 48), describes the Neginoth as instruments of 
wood, long and round, pierced with several aper- 
tures, and having three strings of gut stretched 
aeross them, which were played with a bow of 
horsehair. Jt is extremely doubtful, however, 
whether the Hebrews were acquainted with any- 
thing so closely resembling the modern violin. 
W.. AAV 


NEHEL/AMITE, THE (“O°737: ὁ 
Αἰλαμίτης iy αἱ. τειὶ Alex. FA. EAaurys:] Ne- 
helamites). The designation of a man named 
Shemaiah, a false prophet, who went with the Cap- 
tivity to Babylon (Jer. xxix. 24, 31, 32). The 
name is no doubt formed from that either of She- 
maiah’s native place, or the progenitor of his 
family: which of, the two is uncertain. No plaee 
ealled Nehelam is meutioned in the ible, or known 
to have existed in Palestine,” nor does it oceur in 
any of the genealogical lists of families. [ἃ re- 
seinbles the name which the LXX. have attached 
to Ahijah the Prophet, namely the Enlamite — 
ὁ Ἐνλαμεί: but by what authority they substitute 
that name for “the Shilonite’’ of the Hebrew text, 
is doubtful. ‘lhe word «“ Nehelamite “ἢ also prob- 
ably contains a play on the “dreams” (alam) 
and “dreamers,’? whom Jeremiah is never wearied 
of denouncing (see ee. xxiii., xxvii, xxix.). This 


@ Hence Symmachns renders διὰ ψαλτηρίων. 


b The Tarzum gives the name as Helam, oon. 


A place of this name lay somewhere between the Jor- 
dan and the Euphrates. 


See vol. ti. p. 1085 f. 
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is hinted in the margin of the A. V.— from what 
source the writer has not been able to discover. 
G. 


NEHEMI AH er) reonsolud hy Jeho- 


vith: Neeula,| Νεεμίας: [Ne ehemitts]). 1. Son 
of Haehaliah, and apparently of the tribe of Judah, 
since his fathers were buried at Jerusalem, and 
Hanani_ his Bosman seems to have been of that 
tribe (Neh. i. 2, ii. 3, vii. 2). Me is called indeed 
“ Nehemiah the Priest ” (Neh. sacerdos) in the 
Vulgate of 2 Mace. i. 21; but the Greek has it, 
that “ Nehemiah ordered the priests (iepets) to 
pour the water,’”’ etc. Nor does the expression in 
ver. 18, that Nehemiah “offered sacrifice,’ imply 
any more than that he provided the sacrifices. 
Others again have inferred that he was a priest 
from Neh. x. 1-8; but the words “these were the 
priests”’ naturally ‘apply to the uames whieh follow 
Nehemiah’s, who signed first as the head of the 
whole nation. ‘The opinion that he was eonnected 
with the house of David is more feasible, though 
it eannot be proved. The name of Hanani his 
kinsman, as well as his own name, are found slightly 
varied in the house of David, in the ease of Ha- 
naniah the son of Zerubbabel (1 Chr. iii. 19), and 
Naum (Luke ili. 25).¢ If he were of the house 
of David, there would be peculiar point ἴῃ his 
allusion to his « fathers’ sepulehres ἢ at Jerusalem. 
Malalas of Antioch (Chronogr. vi. 160), as cited 
by Grinim, on 2 Mace. i. 21, singularly combines 
the two views, and ealls him *‘ Nehemiah the priest, 
of the seed of David.” 

All that we know eertainly eoncerning this emi- 
nent man is eontained in the book whieh bears his 
name. Ilis autobiography first finds him at Shu- 
shan, the wiuter ὃ residence of the kings of Persia, 
in high offiee as the eupbearer of king Artaxerxes 
Longimanus. In the 20th year of the king’s reign, 
i. 6. ἃ. C. 445, certain Jews, one of whom was a 
near kinsman of Nehemiah’s, arrived trom Juda, 
and gave Nehemiah a deplorable aecount of the 
state of Jerusalem, and of the residents in Juda. 
He immediately conceived the idea of going to 
Jerusalem to endeavor to better their state. After 
three or four months (from Chislen to Nisan), in 
which he earnestly sought God’s blessing upon his 
undertaking by frequent prayer and fasting, an 
opportunity presented itself of obtaining the king’s 
consent to his mission. Having received his ap- 
pointment’ as governor¢ of Judea, a troop of 

cavalry, and letters from the king to the different 

satraps through whose provinces he was to pass, as 
well as to Asaph the keeper of the king's forests, 
to supply him with timber, he started upon his 
journey: being under promise to return to Persia 
within a given time. Josephus says that he went 
in the Get instanee to Babylon, and gathered round 
him a band of exiled Jews, who peered with him. 
This is important as possibly indieating that the 
book which Josephus ὑλῶν τ understood the Nehe- 
miah mentioned in lzr. i Neh. vii. 7, to be 
the son of Hachaliah. 


a See Genealog. of our Lord J. C., p. 145. 
MIAH, SON OF AZBUK.] 

6 Ecbatana was the summer, Babylon the spring, 
and Versepolis the autuinn residence of the kings of 
Persia (Pilkington). Susa was the principal palace 
(Strab. lib. xv. cap. iii. § 3). 


ς iW, the term applied to himself and other 
satraps by’ Nehemiah. The meaning and etymology 


[NEAL- 


' them. 


' doubtful. 
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Nehemiah’s great work was rebuilding, for the 
first time since their destruetion by Nebuzaradan, 
the walls of Jerusalem, and restoring that city te 
its former state and dienity, as a fortified town. 
It is impossible to overestimate the importance te 
the future politieal and ecclesiastical prosperity of 
the Jewish nation of this great achievement of 
their patriotic governor. lew low the eommu- 
nity of the Palestine Jews had fallen, is apparent 
trom the fact that from the 6th of Darius to the 
7th of Artaxerxes, there is no history of them 
whatever; and that even after Ezra’s commission, 
and the ample grants made by Artaxerxes in his 
7th year, and the considerable reinforcements, both 
in wealth and numbers, which Ezra’s government 
brought to them, they were in a state of abject 
“affliction and reproach” in the 20th of <Arta- 
xerxes; their eountry pillaged, their eitizens kid- 
napped and made slaves of by their heathen neigh- 
bors, robbery and murder rife in their very eapital, 
Jerusalem almost deserted, and the 'Femple falling 
again into deeay. ‘The one step which could 
resuscitate the nation, preserve the Mosaic insti- 
tutions, and lay the foundation of future inde- 
pendence, was the restoration of the city walls. 
Jerusalem being once again secure from the attacks 
of the marauding heathen, civil government would 
become possible, the spirit of the people, and their 
attachment to the ancient eapital of the monarehy 
would revive, the priests and Levites would be 
encouraged to come into residenee, the tithes and 
first-fruits and other stores would be safe, and 
Judah, if not actually independent, would preserve 
the essentials of national and religious life. To 
this great object therefgre Nehemiah directed his 
whole energies without an hour's unnecessary 
delay.¢ By word and example he induced the 
whole population, with the single exception of the 
Tekoite nobles, to commence building with the 
utmost vigor, even the lukewarm high-priest Eli- 
ashib performing his part. In a wonderfully short 
time the walls seemed to emerge from the heaps 
of burnt rnbbish, and to encircle the city as in the 
days of old. The gateways also were rebuilt, and 
ready for the doors to be hung upon them. But 
it soon becanie apparent how wisely Nehemiah had 
aeted in hasteuing on the work. On his very first 
arrival, as governor, Sanballat and Tubiah had 
viven wnequivoeal proof of their mortifieation at 
his appointment; and, before the work was even 
eommenced, had 5 scornfully asked whether he in- 
tended to rebel against the king of Persia. But 
when the restoration was seen to be rapidly pro- 
eressing, their indignation knew no bounds. ‘They 
not only poured out a torrent of abuse and con- 
tempt upon all engaged in the work, but actually 
made a great eonspiracy to fall upon the builders 
with an armed force and put a stop to the under- 
taking. The project was defeated by the vigilance 
and prudence of Nehemiah, who armed all the 
people after their families, and showed such a 
strong frout that their enemies dared not attack 
This armed attitude was eontinued from 
οἵ ΓΙ. which is applied only to Nehemiah, are 
Jt is by most modern scholars thought 
to mean Governor (Gesen. s. u.); bnt the sense czp- 
bearcr, given by older conmmentators, seems more prob- 
able. 

ἀ The three days, mentioned Neh. ii. 11, and Ezr 
viii. 82, seems to point to some customary interval, 
perhaps for purification after a journey. - See in Cru 
den’s Concordance * Third Day ” and “ 'Thieo Days.” 
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that day forward. Various stratagems were then 
resorted to to get Nehemiah away from Jerusalem, 
and if possible to take his life. But that which 
most nearly succeeded was the attempt to bring 
hiin into suspicion with the king of Persia, as if he 
intended to set himself up for an independent king, 
as soon as the walls were completed. It was 
thouvht that the accusation of rebellion would also 
frighten the Jews themselves, and make them cease 
from building. Accordingly a double line of action 
was taken. On the one hand Sanballat wrote a 
letter to Nehemiah, in an apparently friendly toue, 
telling him, on the authority of Geshem, that it 
was reported among the heathen (7. e. the heathen 
nations settled in Samaria, and Galilee of the 


nations), that he was about to head a rebellion of Ὁ 


the Jews, and that he had appointed prophets to 
aid in the design by prophesying of him, “thou 
art the king of Judah;”’ and that he was building 
the walls for this purpose. This was sure, he 
added, to come to the ears of the king of Persia, 
and he invited Nehemiah to confer with him as to 
what should be done. At the same time he had 
also bribed Noadiah the propletess, and other 
prophets, to induce Nehemiah by representations 
of his being in danger, to take refuge in the for- 
tress of the Temple, with a view to cause delay, 
and also to give an appearance of conscious guilt. 
While this portion of the plot was conducted by 
Sanballat and Tobiah, a yet more important line 
of action was pursued in concert with them by the 
chief officers of the king of Persia in Samaria. 
In a letter addressed to Artaxerxes they repre- 
sented that the Jews had rebuilt the walls of Jeru- 
salem, with the intent of rebelling against the 
king’s authority and recovering their dominion on 
‘“‘this side the river.’’ Referring to former in- 
stances of the seditious spirit of the Jewish people, 
they urged that if the king wished to maintain 
his power in the province he must immediately put 
a stop to the fortification. This artful letter so far 
wrought upon Artaxerxes, that he issued a decree 
‘stopping the work till further orders.“ It is prob- 
able that at the same time he recalled Neheiniah, 
or perhaps Nehemiah’s leave of absence had pre- 
viously expired; in either case had the Tirshatha 
heen less upright and less wise, and had he fallen 
into the trap laid for him, his life might have 
been in great danger. . The sequel, however, shows 
that his perfeet integrity was apparent to the king. 
lor after a delay, perhaps of several years, he was 
permitted to return to Jerusalem, and to crown 
his work by repairing the Temple, and dedicating 
the walls. What, however, we have here to notice 
is, that owing to Nehemiah’s wise haste, and his 
refusal to pause for a day in his work, in spite of 
threats, plots. and insinuations, the designs of his 
eneniies were frustrated. The wall was actually 
finished and ready to receive the gates, before the 
king’s decree for suspending the work arrived. A 
little delay, therefore, was all they were able to 
effect. Nehemiah does not indeed mention this 
adverse decree, which may have arrived during his 
absence, nor vive us any clew to the time of his 
return; nor should we have suspected his absence 
at all from -lerusalem, but for the incidental allu- 
sion in ch. ii. 6, xili. 6, coupled with the long 


a The reader muat remember that this application 
of Ezv. iv. 7-23 to this time is novel. and must exer- 
cise his own judgment as to its admissibility. 

ὃ Such as the collection of nioney and priests’ gar- 
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interval of years hetween the earlier and later 
chapters of the book. But the interval between 
the close of ch. vi. and the beginning of eh. vii. is 
the only place where we can suppose a considerable 
gap in time, either from the appearance of the 
text, or the nature of the events narrated. It 
seems to suit both well to suppose that Nehemiah 
returned to Persia, and the work stopped imme- 
diately after the events narrated in vi. 16-19, and 
that chapter vii. goes on to relate the measures 
adopted by him upon his return with fresh powers. 
These were, the setting up the doors in the various 
gates of the city, giving a special charge to Hanani 
and Hananiah, as to the tine of opening and shut- 
ting the gates, and above all providing for the due 
peopling of the city, the numbers of which were 
miserably small, and the rebuilding of the numer- 
ous decayed houses within the walls. Then fol- 
lowed a census of the returned captives, a large 
collection of funds for the repair of the ‘Temple, 
the public reading of the Law to the people by Ezra 
(who now appears again on the scene, perhaps 
having returned from Persia with Nehemiah), a 
celebration of the Feast of ‘Tabernacles, such as had 
not |een held since the days of Joshua: a no less 
solemn keeping of the Day of Atonement, when 
the opportunity was taken to enter into solemn 
covenant with God, to walk in the law of Moses 
and to keep God’s commandments. 

It may have been after another considerable in- 
terval of time, and not improbably after another 
absence of the Tirshatha from his government, that 
the next event of interest in Nehemiah’s life oc- 
curred, nainely, the dedication of the walls of Jeru- 
salem, including, if we may believe the author of 
2 Mace., supported by several indications in the 
Book of Nehemiah, that of the Temple after its 
repair by means of the funds collected from the 
whole population. This dedication was conducted 
with great solemnity, and appears to have been the 
model of the dedication by Judas Maccabzeus, when 
the Temple was purified and the worship restored 
at the death of Antiochus Epiphanes, as related 
1 Macc. iv. The author of 2 Macc. says that on 
this vecasion Nehemiah obtained the sacred fire 
which had been hid in a pit by certain priests at 
the time of the Captivity, and was recovered by 
their descendants, who knew where it was con- 
cealed. When, however, these priests went to the 
place, they found only muddy water. By Nehe- 
mial’s command they drew this water, and sprinkled 
it upon the wood of the altar and upon the victims, 
and when the sun, which had been over-clouded, 
presently shone out, a great fire was iminediately 
kindled, which consumed the sacrifices, to the great 
wonder of all present. The author also inserts the 
prayer, a simple aud beautiful one, said to have 
been uttered by the priests, and responded to by 
Nehemiah, during the sacrifice; and adds, that the 
king of Persia inclosed the place where the fire was 
fouid, and that Nehemiah gave it the name of 
Naphthar, or cleansiug. [N ΡΉΓΑΝ} He tells 
us further that an account of this dedication was 
contained in the “ writings and commentaries of 
Neheiniah ᾽" (2 Mace. ii. 13), and that Nehemiah 
founded “a library, and gathered together the 
acts of the kings, and the prophets, and of David, 


ments mentioned in Neh. vii. 70; Ezr. i. 68; the 
allusion to the pollution of the Temple, xiii. 7-9 ; 
and the nature of the ceremonies described in ch. xii. 
26-43. 
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and the epistles of the kings (of Persia) coneerning 
the holy gifts.” How much of this has any his- 
torical foundation is difficult to determine. It 
should be added, however, that the son of Sirach, in 
celebrating Nehemiah’s good deeds, mentions only 
that he ‘raised up for us the walls that were fallen, 
and set up the gates and the bars, and raised up 
our ruins again,” Ecclus. xlix. 18. Returning to 
the sure ground of the sacred narrative, the other 
principal achievements of this great and good gov- 
ernor may be thus signalized. He firmly repressed 
‘he exactions of the nobles, and the usury of the 
“2h, and rescued the poor Jews from spoliation and 
vavery. He refused to receive his lawful allowance 
as governor from the people, in consideration of their 
poverty, during the whole twelve years that he was 
in office, but kept at his own charge a table for 150 
Jews, at which any who returned from captivity 
were weleome. Ile made inost careful provision for 
the maintenance of the ministering priests and Le- 
vites, and for the due and constant eelebration of 
Divine worship. He insisted upon the sanetity of 
the precinets of the Temple being preserved invi- 
olable, and peremptorily ejected the powerful Tobias 
from one of the chambers which Eliashib had as- 
signed to him. He then replaced the stores and 
vessels which had been removed to make room for 
him, and appointed proper Levitical officers to su- 
perintend and distribute them. With no less firin- 
ness and impartiality he expelled from all sacred 
functions those of the high priest’s family who had 
contracted heathei marriages, and rebuked and 
punished those of the common people who had 
likewise intermarried with foreigners; and lastly, 
he provided for keeping holy the Sabbath day, 
which was shamefully profaned by many, both 
Jews and foreign inerchants, and by his resolute 
eonduct suceeeded in repressing the lawless trathe 
on the day of rest. 

Beyond the 32d year of Artaxerxes, to which 
Nehemiah’s own narrative leads us, we have no. ac- 
count of him whatever. Neither had Josephus. 
For when he tells us that “when Nehemiah had 
done many other excellent things... he came to 
a great age and then died,” he sufficiently indicates 
that he kuew nothing more about him. The most 
probable inference from the close of his own me- 
moir, and in the absence of any further, tradition 
eoneerning him is, that he returned to Persia and 
died there. On reviewing the character of Nehe- 
miah, we seem unable to find a single fault to coun- 
terbalance his many and great virtues. Tor pure 
and disinterested patriotism he stands unrivaled. 
The man whom the aecount of the misery and ruin 
of his native country, and the perils with which his 
countrymen were beset, prompted to leave his splen- 
dhd banishment, and a post of wealth, power, and 
influence, in the first court in the world, that he 
might share and alleviate the sorrows of his native 
land, must have been preéminently a patriot. Every 
act of his during his government bespeaks one who 
had no selfishness in his nature. All he did was 
noble, generous, high-minded, courageous, and to 
the highest degree upright. But to stern integ- 
rity he united great humility and kindness, and a 
princely hospitality. As a statesman he combined 
forethought, prudence, and sagacity in counsel, with 
vigor, promptitude, and decision in aetion. In deal- 
ing with the enemies of his country he was wary, 
penetrating, and bold. In direeting the internal 
economy of the state, he took a comprchensive 
view of the real welfure of the people, and adopted 
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the measures best ealculated to promote it, In 
dealing whether with friend or foe, he was utterly 
free from favor or fear, conspicuous for the sim- 
plieity with which he aimed only at doing what 
was right, without respect of persons. But in noth- 
ing was le more remarkable than for his piety, and 
the singleness of-eye with which he walked before 
God. He seems to have undertaken ev erything i 
dependence upon God, with prayer for his blessing 
and guidanee, and to have sought his reward only 
from God. 

The prineipal authorities for the events of Nehe- 
miah's life, after Josephus, are Carpzov’s /ntro- 
duct. ad 1. ΤῸ; Eiehhorn, £inlettuny; Hiiver- 
nick’s Aindeit. ; Rambaeli rz Lib. Nehent ; Le Clere 
in Lib. histor. V. 7., besides those referred to in the 
following article. Those who wish to see the ques- 
tions discussed of the 2Uth Artaxerxes, as the ἐε}"- 
Daniel's seventy weeks commence, and 
also the general chronology of the times, may refer 
to Genealoyy of our Lord Jesus Christ, ch. ais 
and fora different view to Prideaux, Connect. i. 
251, ἅς. The view of Scaliger, Hottinger, etc., 
adopted by Dr. Mill, Vindic. of our Lord's Geneal- 
that Artaxerxes Mnemon was 
Nehemiah’s patron, is almost universally aban- 
doned. The proof from the parallel genealogies of 
the kings of Persia and the high- -priests, that he 
was Longimanus, is stated in a paper printed for 
the Chronolog. Institute by the writer of this ar- 
ticle. 

2. [Neeuias, Νεεμία: Vat. in Ezr., Νεεμιος: 
Nehemia, Nehemias.} One of the leaders of the 
first expedition from Dabylon to Jerusalem under 
Zerubbabel (Iizr. ti. 2; Neh. vii. ΤΟΣ 

[Νεεμίας: ΝΑ. ὙΡΗΝ ον Nehemias. | Son 
of Azbuk, and ruler of the half part of Beth-zur, 
who helped to repair the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. 
ii. 16). BGeth-zur was a eity of Judah (Josh. xv. 
58; 1 Chr. ii. 45), belonging to a branch of Caleb’s 
descendants, whence it follows that this Nehemiah 
was also of the tribe of Judah. ἃ. Ο, sik 


NEHEMIAH, BOOK ΟἿ. Thi latest of 
all the historical books of Seripture, both as to the 
tine of its composition and the scope of its narra- 
tive in general, and as to the supplementary matter 
of ch. xii. in particular, whieh reaches down to the 
time of Alexander the Great.  ‘Phis book, like the 
preceding one of Ezra [Ezra, Book oF}, is clearly 
and certainly not all by the same hand. By far the 
principal portion, indeed, is the work of Nehemiah, 
who gives, in the first person, a simple narrative 
of the events in which he himself was eoncerned ; 
but other portions are either extracts from various 
ehronicles and registers, or supplementary narra- 
tives and reflections, some apparently by Ezra, 
others, perhaps, the work of the same person who 
inserted the latest genealogical extracts from the 
public chronicles. 

1. ‘Fhe main history contained in the look of 
Nehemiah covers about 12 years, namely, from the 
20th to the 32d year of Artaxerxes Longimanus, 
i.e. from b. c. 445 to 435. For so we seem to 
learn distinetly from v. 14 compared with xiii. 6; 
nor does there seem to he any historical ground 
whatever for asserting with Prideanx and many 
others that the government of Neheiniah, after his 
return: in the 32d of Artaxerxes, extended to the 

15th year of Darins Nothus, and that the events of 
ch. xiii. belong to this later period (Prid. Connect. 
B.C. 409) The argument attempted tu be derived 
from Nel. xiii. 28, ‘that Eliashib was then dead and 
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Joiada his son high-priest, is utterly without weight. 
There is a precisely parallel phrase in 2 Chr. xxxv. 
3, where we read τ the house which Solomon the 
son of David king of Israel did build.” But the 
doubt whether the title « king of Israel’ applies to 
David or Solomon is removed by the following 
verse, where we read, “ according to the writing of 
David king of Isr ael, and according to the writing 
of Solomon his son.’? The LXX. also in that pas- 
sage have βασιλέως agreeing with David. There 
is, therefore, not the slightest pretense for asserting 
that Nehemiah was governor after the 32d of Ar- 
taxerxes (see helow). 

The whole narrative gives us a graphic and in- 
teresting account of the state of Jerusalem and the 
returned eaptives in the writer’s times, and, inci- 
dentally, of the nature of the Persian government 
and the condition of its remote provinces. ‘The 
documents appended to it also give some further 
information as to the times of Zerubbabel on the 
one hand, and as to the continuation of the gene- 
alogical registers and the succession of the high- 
priesthood to the close of the Persian empire on 
the other. The view given of the rise of two fac- 
tions among the Jews — the one the strict religious 
party, adhering with unconipromising faithfulness 
to the Mosaic institutions, headed by Nehemiah ; 
the other, the gentilizing party, ever imitating 
heathen customs, and making heathen connections, 
headed, or at least encouraced by the high-priest 
Eliashib and his family — sets before us the germ 
of nich that we meet with in a more developed 
state in later Jewish history from the commence- 
ment of the Macedonian dynasty till the final de- 
struction of Jerusalem. 

Again, in this history as well as in the book of 
Ezra, we see the bitter enmity between the Jews 
and Samaritans acquiring strength and definitive 
form on both ee μι. political grounds. Εἰ 
would seem from iv. 1, 2, 8 (A. V.), and vi. 2, 6, 
&e., that the depression of Jerusalem was a fixed 
part of the policy of Sanballat, aud that he had 
the design of raising Samaria as the head of Pales- 
tine, upon the ruin of Jerusalem, a design which 
seems to have been entertained by the Samaritans 
in later times. 

The book also throws much light upon the 
domestic institutions of the Jews. We learn incei- 
dentally the prevalence of usury and of slavery as 
its consequence, the frequent and burdensome op- 
pressions of the governors (v. 15), the judicial use 
of corporal punishment (xiii. 25), the continuance 
of false prophets as an engine of policy, as in the 
days of the kings of Judah (vi. 7, 12, 14), the resti- 
tution of the Mosaic provision for the maintenance 
of the priests and Levites and the due performance 
of the ‘Temple service (xiii. 10-13), the much freer 
promulgation of the Holy Scriptures by the public 
reading of them (viii. 1, ix. 3, xiii. 1), and the more 
general acquaintance @ with them arising from their 
collection into one volume and the multiplication 
of copies of them by the care of Ezra the scribe and 
Nehemiah himself (2 Mace. ii. 13), as well as from 
the stimulus given to the art of reading among the 
Jewish people during their residence in Babylon 
(Wfiuxiam]; the mixed form of political govern- 


« This lately acquired acquaintance with the Scrip- 
tures appears incidentally in the Jarge quotations in 
the prayers of Nehemish and. the Levites, ce. i., ix., 
xiii. 26, &c. 
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ment still surviving the ruin of their independence 
(v. 7, 13, x.), the reviving trade with Tyre (xiii. 
6), the agricultural pursuits and wealth of the 
Jews (v. 11, xiii. 15), the tendency to take heathen 
wives, indicating, possibly, a disproportion in the 
number of Jewish males and females among the 
returned captives (x. 30, xiii. 3, 23), the danger 
the Jewish language was in of being corrupted 4 
(xill, 24), with other details which only the nar- 
rative of an eye-witness would have preserved to us. 

Some of these details vive us incidentally infor- 
mation of great historical importance. 

(a.) The pg of the building and dedication 
of the wall. ili., xii., contains the most valuable 
materials for cee the topography of Jerusalem 
to be found in Scripture. (JERUSALEM, vol. ii. pp. 
1321-22.|] (Thrupp’s Ancient Jerusalem.) 

(6.) The list of returned captives who came 
under different leaders from the time of Zerubbabel 
to that of Nehemiah (amounting in all to only 
42,360 adult males, and 7,337 servants), which is 
given in ch. vii., conveys a faithful picture of the 
political weakness of the Jewish nation as compared 
with the times when Judah alone numbered 470,000 
fighting mien (1 Chr. xxi. 5). It justifies the de- 
scription of the Palestine Jews as “the remnant 
that are left of the captivity” (Neh. i. 3), and as 
ὁ these feeble Jews ᾿" (iv. 2), and explains the great 
difficulty felt by Nehemiah in peopling Jerusalem 
itself with a suflicient number of inhabitants to 
preserve it from assault (vii. 3, 4, xi. 1,2). 1 is 
an important aid, too, in understanding the sub- 
sequent liistory, and in appreciating the patriotism 
and valor by which they attained their independ- 
ence under the Maccabees. 

(c.) The lists of leaders, priests, Levites, and of 
those who signed the covenant, reveal incidentally 
much of the national spirit as well as of the social 
habits of the captives, derived from older times. 
Thus the fact that ¢welve leaders are named in 
Neh. vil. 7, indicates the feeling of the captives 
that they represented the twelve tribes, a feeling 
further evidenced in the expression ‘the men of 
the eo 8 of Israel.” The enumeration of 21 and 
and 22, or, if Zidkijah stands for the head of the 
house of Zadok, 23 chief priests in x. 1-8, xii. 1-7, 
of whom 9 bear the names of those who were heads 
of courses in David's time (1 Chr. xxiv.) [JE- 
HOTARIB], shows how, even in their wasted and 
reduced numbers, they struggled to preserve these 
ancient institutions, and also supplies the reason 
of the mention of these particular 22 or 23 names. 
But it does more than this. ‘Taken in conjunction 
with the list of those who sealed (x. 1-27), it proves 
the existence of a social custom, the knowledge of 
which is of absolute necessity to keep us from gross 
chronological error, that, namely, of calling chiefs 
by the name of the clan or house of which they 
were chiefs. One of the causes of the absurd con- 
fusion which has prevailed, as to the times of 
Zerubbabel and Nehemiah respectively. has been 
the mention, e. g. of Jeshua and Kadmiel (zr. 
iii. 9) as taking part with Zerubbabel in building 
the Temple, while the very same Levites take an 
active part in the reformation of Nehemiah (Neh. 
ix. 4, 5, x. 9,10); and the statement that some 


ὃ The evidence of Ilebrew having ceased to he the 
vernacular language of the Jews, which some find in 
Neh. viii. 8, is very doubtful, and dependent on the 


meaning of WO, 
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21 or 22 priests came up with Zerubbabel (xii. 1-7), 
coupled with the fact that these very same names 
were the names of those who sealed the covenant 
under Nehemiah (x. 1-8). But immediately [as soon 
as] we perceive that. these were the names of the 
courses, and of great Levitical houses (as a compari- 
son of 1 Chr. xxiv.3 ear. ii. 40; Neh. vii. 43; and of 
Neh. x. 14-27 with vii. 8-88, proves that they were), 
the difliculty vanishes, and we have a useful piece 
of knowledge to apply to many other passages of 
Scripture. It would be very desirable, if possible, 
to ascertain accurately the rules, if any, under which 
this use of proper names was confined. 

(d.) Other iniscellaneous information contained 
in this book embraces the hereditary crafts prac- 
ticed by certain priestly families, e. g. the apothe- 
caries, or makers of the sacred ointments and in- 
cense (iii. 8). and the goldsmiths, whose business 
it probably was to repair the sacred vessels (iii. 8), 
and who may have been the ancestors, so to speak, 
of the money-changers in the Temple (Jolin ii. 14, 
15); the situation of the garden of the kings of 
Judah by which Zedekiah escaped (2 K. xxv. 4), 
as seen iii. 15; and statistics, reminding one of 
Domesday-Book, concerning not only the cities and 
families of the returned captives, but the number 
of their horses, mules, camels, and asses (ch. vii.): 
to which more might he added. 

The chief, indeed the only real historical diffi- 
culty in the uarrative, is to determine the time of 
the dedication of the wall, whether in the 32d year 
of Artaxerxes or before. The expression in Neh. 
xiii. 1, On that day,’ seems to fix the reading 
of the law to the same day as the dedication (see 
xii. 49). But if so, the dedication must have been 
after Nehemiah’s return from Babylon (mentioned 
xiii. 7); for Eliashib’s misconduct, which occurred 
* before’ the reading of the law, happened in 
Nehemiah's absence. But then, if the wall only 
took 52 days to complete (Neh. vi. 15), and was be- 
gun immediately [when] Nehemiah entered upon his 
government, how came the dedication to be deferred 
till 12 years afterwards? The answer to this prob- 
ably is that, in the first place, the 52 days are not 
to he reckoned from the commencement of the 
building, seeing that it is incredible that it should 
be completed in so short a time by so feeble a com- 
munity and with such frequent hindrances and 
interruptions; seeing, too, that the narrative itself 
indicates a wuch longer time. Such passages as 
Nehemiah iv. 7, 8, 12, v., and v. 16 in particular, 
vi. 4. 5, coupled with the indications of temporary 
cessation from the work which appear at iv. 6, 10, 
15, seem quite irreconcilable with the notion of 
less than two months for the whole. The 52 days, 
therefore, if the text is sound, may be reckoned 
from the resumption of the work atter iv. 15, and 
a time exceeding two years may have elapsed from 
the commencement of the building. But even then 
it would not be realy for dedication. There were 
the gates to be hung, perhaps much rubbish to he 
removed, and the ruined houses in the immediate 
vicinity of the walls to be repaired. Then, too, as 
we shall sce below, there were repairs to be done to 
the Temple, and it is likely that the dedication of 
the walls would not take place till those repairs 
were completed. Still, even these causes would not 
be adequate to account for a delay of 12 years. 
Josephus, who is seldom in harmony with the book 
of Nehemiah, thouch he justifies our suspicion that 
a longer time must have elapsed, by assuming two 
years and four months to the rebuilding, and 
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placing the completion in the 28th year of the 
king’s reign whom he calls Xerxes (thus inter- 
posing an interval of 8 years between Nehemiah’s 
arrival at Jerusalem as governor and the comple- 
tion), yet gives us no real help. He does not at- 
tempt to account tor the length of time, he makes 
no allusion to the dedication, except as far as his 
statement that the wall was completed in the ninth 
month, Chisleu (instead of Elul, the sixth, as Neh. 
vi. 15), may seem to point to the dedication 
(1 Mace. iv. 59), and takes not the slightest notice 
of Nehemiah's return to the king of Persia. We 
are left, therefore, to inquire for ourselves whether 
the book itself suggests any further causes of delay. 
One cause immediately presents itself, namely, that 
Nehemiah’s leave of absence from the lersian 
court, mentioned il. 6, may have drawn to a close 
shortly after the completion of the wall, and before 
the other above-named works were complete. And 
this is reudered yet more probable by the circum- 
stance, incidentally brought to light, that, in the 
32d year of Artaxerxes, we know he was with the 
king (xiii. 6). 

Other circunistances, too, may have occurred to 
make it imperative for him to return to Persia 
without delay. The last words of ch. vi. point to 
some new effort of Tobiah to interrupt his work, 
and the expression used scems to indicate that it 
was the threat of being considered as a rebel by the 
king. Ifhe could make it appear that Artaxerxes 
was suspicious of his fidelity, then Nehemiah might 
feel it matter of necessity to go to the Persian court 
to clear himself of the charge. And this view both 
receives a remarkable confirmation from, and throws 
quite a new light upon the obscure passage in zr. 
iv. 7-23. We have there a detailed account of the 
opposition made by the Samaritan nations to the 
building of the WALLS of Jerusalem, in the reign 
of ARTAXERXES, and a copy of the letter they 
wrote to the king, accusing the Jews of an inten- 
tion to rebel as soon as the wall should be finished ; 
by which means they obtained a decree stopping 
the building till the king’s further orders should 
be received. Now, if we compare Neh. vi. 6, 7, 
where mention is made of the report “among the 
heathen *’ as to the intended rebellion of Nehemiah, 
with the letter of the heathen nations mentioned 
in Ezr. iy., and also recollect that the only time 
when, as far as we know, the WALLs of Jerusalem 
were attempted to be rebuilt, was when Nehemiah 
was governor, it is difficult to resist the conclusion 
that Ezra iv. 7-23 relates to the time of Nehemiah‘s 
government, and explains the otherwise wnaccount- 
able circumstance that 12 years elapsed before the 
dedication of the walls was completed. Nehemiah 
may have started on his journey on receiving the 
letters from Persia (if such they were) sent him by 
Tobiah, leaving his lieutenants to carry on the 
works, and after his departure Rehum and Shimshai 
aud their companions may have come up to Jeru- 
salem with the king’s decree and obliged them to 
desist. It should seem, however, that at Nche- 
uiiah's arrival in Persia, he was able to satisfy the 
king of his perfect integrity, and that he was per- 
mitted to return to his government in Judea. His 
leave of absence may again have been of limited 
duration, and the business of the census, of re- 
peopling Jerusalem, setting up the city gates, 
rebuilding the ruined houses, and repairing the 
Temple, may have occupied his whole time till his 
second return to the king. During this second 
absence another evil arose — the gentilizing party 
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recovered strength, and the intrigues with Tobiah 
(vi. 17), which “had already beeun before his first 
departure, were more actively carried on, and Jed so 
far that Eliashib the high-priest actually assigned 
one of the store-chainbers in the Temple to Tobiah’s 
use. ‘This we are not told of till xii, 4-7, when 
Nehemiah relates the steps he took on his return. 
But this very circumstance suggests that Nehemiah 
does not relate the events which happened in his 
absence, and would account tor his silence in regard 
to Rehum and Shimshai. We may thus, then, 
account for 10 or 11 years having elapsed before 
the dedication of the walls took place. In fact: it 
did not take place till the last year of his govern- 
ment; and this leads to the right imterpretation 
of xiii. 6 and brings it into perfect harmony 
with v. 14, a passage which obviously imports that 
Nehemiah's government of Judea lasted only 12 
years, namely, from the 20th to the 32d of Arta- 
xerxes. For the literal and grammatical rendering 
of xiii. 6 is, “ And in all this time was not 1 at 
Jerusalem: BUT in the two-and-thirtieth year of 
Artaxerxes king of Babylon, came I unto the king, 
and after certain days obtained I leave of the king, 


and I came to Jerusalem ’’ — the force of 23) after 


a negative being but rather than for (Gesen. Thes. 
Ρ. 680): the meaning of the passage being, there- 
tore, not that he left Jerusalem to go to Persia in 
the 32d of Artaxerxes, but, on the contrary, that 
in that year he returned from Persia to Jerusalem. 
The dedication of the walls and the other refornis 
named in ch. xiii. were the closing acts of his ad- 
ministration. 

}t has been already mentioned that Josephus 
does not follow the authority of the Book of Nehe- 
miah. He detaches Nehem. viii. from its context, 
and appends the narratives contained in it to the 
times of Ezra. 116 makes Ezra die before Nehie- 
miah came to Jerusalem as governor, and conse- 
quently ignores any part taken by him in conjunc- 
tion with Nehemiah. Tle makes uo mention either 
whatever of Sanballat in the events of Nehemiah’s 
government, but places him in the time of Jaddua 
and Alexander the Great. He also makes the 
daughter of Sanballat marry a son, not of Joiada, 
as Neh. xiii. 28, but of Jonathan, namely, Manasseh 
the brother of the High-priest Jaddua, thus en- 
tirely shifting the age of Sanballat from the reign 
of Artaxerxes Longimanus, to that ot Darius Codo- 
manus, and Alexander the Great. Jt is scarcely 
necessary to observe, that as Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus died B.C. 424, and Alexander the an was 
not master of Syria and Palestine till B. c. 332, all 
attempts to reconcile Josephus with Nehemiah must 
be lost labor. It is equally clear that on every 
ground the authority of Josephus must yield to 
that of Nehemiah. The only question therefore is 
what was the cause of Josephus’ variations. Now, 
as regards the appending the history in Neh. viii. 
to the times of Iézra, we know that he was guided 
by the authority of the Apoeryphal 1 Isdr. as he had 
been in the whole story of Zerubbabel and Darius. 
Vrom the florid additions to his narrative of Nehe- 
miah’s first application to Artaxerxes, as well as 
from the passage below referred to in 2 Mace. i. 23, 
we may be sure that there were apocryphal versions 


@ [tis worth remarking, that the apocryphal book 
quote in 2 Mace. i. 23 seems to have made Nehemiah 
contemporary with Jonathan, or Johana, the high- 
priest 
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of the story of Nehemiah.e The account of Jad- 
ΕΣ interview with Alexander the Great sayors 
strongly of the same origin. There can be little 
doubt, therefore, that in all the points in which 
Josephus differs from Nehemiah, he followed apoc- 
ryphal Jewish writings, some of which have since 
perished. The causes which led to this were various. 
One doubtless was the mere desire for matter with 
which to fill up his pages where the narrative of the 
canonical Scriptures is meagre. Jn making Nehe- 
miah succeed to the government after Kzra’s death, 
he was probably influenced partly by the wish to 
give an orderly, dignified appearance to the succes- 
sion of Jewish governors, approximating as nearly 
as possible to the old monarchy, and partly by the 
desire to spin out his matter into a contimuous his- 
tory. Then the difficulties of the books of I\zra and 
Nehemiah, which the compiler of 1 Esdr. had tried 
to get over by his arrangement of the order of 
events, coupled with Josephus’ gross ignorance of 
the real order of the Persian kings, and his utter 
nusconception as to what monarchs are spoken of 
in the books of Ezra, Nehemiah, and Isther, had 
also a large influence. ‘The writer, however, who 
makes Darius Codomanus succeed Artaxerxes Lon- 
gimanus, and confounds this last-named king with 
Artaxerxes Mnemon; who also thinks that “Xerxes 
reigned above 32 years, and who falsifies his best 
authority, altering the names, as in the case of the 
substitution of Xerxes for Artaxerxes throughout 
the book of Nehemiah, and suppressing the facts, as 
in the case of the omission of all mention of Ezra, 
Tobias, and Sanballat during the government of 
Nehemiah, is not entitled to much deference on our 
part. What has been said shows clearly how little 
Josephus’ unsupported authority is worth; and how 
entirely the authenticity and eredibility of Nebe- 
miah remains unshaken by bis blunders and econ- 
fusions, and that there is no oceasion to resort to 
the improbable hypothesis of two Sanhallats, or to 
attribute to Nehemiah a patriarchal longevity, in 
order to bring his narrative into harmony with that 
of me Jewish historian! 

As regards the authorship of the book, it is 
el by all critics that it is, as to its main 
parts, the genuine work of Nehemiah. But it is 
no less certain that interpolations and additions 
have been made in it since his time;” and there 
is considerable diversity of opinion as to what are 
the portions which have been so added. From i. 1 
to vii. 6, no doubt or difficulty occurs. The writer 
speaks throughout in the first person singular, and 


in his character of governor (112. Again, from 
xii. 31, to the end of the book (except xii. 44-47), 
the narrative is continuous, and the use of the first 
person singular constant (xii. 31, 58, 40, xiii. 6, 7, 
&e.). Τὸ is therefore only in the intermediate chap- 
ters, vil. 6 to xii. 26, and xii. 44-47), that we have 
to iuqnire into the question of authorship, and this 
we will do by sectious: — 


(a.) The first section begins at Neh. vii. 6, and 
ends in the first half of viii. 1, at the words “ one 
man.’’ It has already been asserted [zr.A, Book 
oF, vol. i. p. 805 6} that this section is identical 
with the paragraph beginning Fzr. ii. 1, and ending 
iii. 1; and it was there also asserted that the par- 


bK. F. Keil, in his Einlettung, endeavors indeed 
to vindicate Nehemiah’s authorship for the whole book, 


but without success. 
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agraph originally belonged to the book of Nehe- 
miah, and was afterwards inserted in the place it 
occupies in Kzra.¢ Both these assertions must now 
be made good; and first as to the identity of the 
two passages. They ave actually identical word for 
word, and letter for letter, except. in two pvints. 
One that the numbers repeatedly vary. The other 
that there is a difference in the account of the 
offerings made by the governor, the nobles, and the 
people. But it can be proved that these are merely 
variations (whether accidental or designed) of the 
same text. In the first place the two passages are 
one and the same. The heading, the contents, the 
narrative about the sous of Barzillai, the fact of the 
offerings, the dwelling in their cities, the coming of 
the seventh month, the gathering of all the people to 
Jerusalem as one man, are in words and in sense 
the very self-same passage. The idea that the very 
same words, extending to 70 verses, describe differ- 
ent events, is simply absurd and irrational. The 
numbers therefore must originally have been the 
same in both books. But next, when we examine 
the varying numbers, we see the following particu- 
lar proofs that the variations are corruptions of the 
original text. Though the items vary, the sum 
total, 42,360, is the same (Exr. ii. 64; Neh. vii. 
66). In like manner the totals of the servants, the 
singing men and women, the horses, mules, and 
asses are all the same, except that Ezra has two 
hundred, instead of two hundred and _ forty-five, 
singing men and women. The numbers of the 
Priests and of the Levites are the same in both, 
except that the singers, the sons of Asaph, are 128 
in Ezra against 148 in Nehemiah, and the porters 
139 against 138. Then in each particular case 
when the numhers differ, we see plainly how the 
difference might arise. In the statement of the 
nuniber of the sons of Arah (the first ease in which 


the lists differ), Ezr. ti. 5, we read, many yaw 
ὩΣ 0) MV, 
seventy,’? whereas in Neh. vii. 10, we read, wD 


mys) ὩΣ ΓΙ ΓΝ. But the order of the 


numerals i in E zy. it. 5, where the units precede the 
tens, is the only case in which this order is found. 


Obviously, therefore, we ought to read own, 
instead of Pwo, Jifty instead of five. No 
less obviously O°XYAW may be a corruption of 


‘é‘seven hundred five and 


the almost identical Δ) and probably caused 


the preceding change of TWIT into Dwr. ὃ 


But the tens and units being identical, it is evi- 
dent that the variation in the hundreds is an error, 
arising from both siz and seven beginning with the 


same letter W. The very same interchange of six 
and seven takes place in the number of Adonikam, 
and Bigvai, only in the units (Neh. vil. 18, 19; 
Ezr. ii. 13, 14). In Pahath-Moah, the variation from 
9819. lizr. ii. G, to 2818, Neh. vii. 11; in Zattu, 
from 945, Ezr. ii. 8, to 845, Neh. vil. 13; in Bin- 
nui, from 642 to 648; in Bebai, from 623 to 628; 


a So also Grotius (notes on Ear. ii., Neh. vii.), with 
his usual clear sense and sound judgment. See es- 
pecially his note on Ezr. ii. 1, where he says that mauy 
Greek copies of Ezra omit ch. ii. 


ὃ Or if yaw is the right reading in Εν. ii. 5 (in- 
132 
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in Hashum, from 223 to 828; in Senaah, from 
3630 to 3930; the same cause has operated, name- 
ly, that in the numbers two and eight, three and 


eight, nine aud six, the same initial W is found; 
and the resemblance in these numbers may prob- 
ably have been greatly increased by abbreviations. 
In Azgad (1222 and 2322) as in Senaah, the mere 
circumstance of the tens and units being the same 
in both passages, while the thousands differ by the 


mere addition or omission of a final B, is suf- 
ficient proof that the variation is a clerical one 
only. In Adin, Neh. vii. 20, stz for four, in thé 
hundreds, is probably caused by the ἐὼν» hundred 
of the just preceding Adonikans. In the four 
remaining cases the variations are equally easy of 
explanation, and the result is to leave not the 
slightest doubt that the enumeration was identical 
in the first instance in both passages. It may, 
however, be added, as completing the proof that 
these variations do not arise from Ezra giving the 
census in Zerubbabel’s time, and Nehemiah that 
in his own time (as Ceillier, Prideaux, and other 
learned men have thought), that in the cases of 
Parosh, Pahath-Moab, Elam, Shephatiah, Bebai, 
Azgad, and Adonikam, of which we are told in 
Ezr. viii. 8-14, that considerable numbers came up 
to Judea in the reign of Artaxerxes —long sub- 
sequent therefore to ‘the time of Zerubbabel — the 
numbers are either exactly the same in Kzr. 11. and 
Neh. vii., or exhibit such variations as have no 
relation whatever to the numbers of those families 
respectively who were added to the Jewish resi- 
dents in Palestine under Artaxerxes. 

To turn next to the offerings. The book of 
Ezra (ii. 68,69) merely gives the sum total, as 
follows: 61 000 9 drachms of gold, 5,000 pounds 
of silver, and 100 priests’ garments. The book 
of Nehemiah gives no sum total, but gives the 
following items (vii. 72): — 

The Tirshatha gave 1000 ¢ drachms of gold, 50 
hasons, 530 priests’ garments. 

The chief of the fathers gave 
of gold, and 2,200 pounds of silver. 

The rest of the people gaye 20,000 drachms 
of gold, 2,000 pounds of silver, and 67 priests’ 
garments. 

Here then we learn that these offerings were 
made in three shares, by three distinct parties: the 
governor, the chief fathers, the people. The sum 
total of drachms of gold, we learn from Izra, was 
61,000. The shares, we learn from Nehemiah, 
were 20,000 in two out of the three donors, but 
1,000 in the case of the third and chief donor! 
Is it not quite evident that in the case of Nehe- 
miah the 20 has slipped out of the text (as in 1 
Esdr. v. 45, 60,000 has), and that his real con- 
tribution was 21,000? his generosity prompting 
him to give in excess of his fair third. Next, as 
regards the pounds of silver. The sum total was, 
according to Ezra, 5,000. The shares were, accord- 
ing to Nehemiah, 2,200 pounds from the chiefs, 
and 2,000 from the people. But the LXX. give 
2,300 for the chiefs, and 2,200 for the people, 
making 4,500 in all, and so leaving a deficiency 


20,000 drachms 


stead of ΒΞ then the Daw of Neh. vii. 10 


is easily accounted for by the fact that the two pre- 
ceeding numbers of Parosh and Shephatiah both end 
with the same number ¢f1wo. 

¢ Observe the odd thousand in both cases. 


x 
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of 500 pounds as compared with Ezra’s total of 


5,000, and ascribing no silver offering to the Tir- 


shatha. As regards the priests’ garments. The 
sum total as given in both the Hebrew and Greek 
text of Ezra, and in 1 Esdr., is 100: The items 
as given in Neh. vii. 70, are 530 + 67 = 597. 
But the LXX. give 30 + 67 = 97, and that this 
is nearly correct is apparent from the numbers 
themselves. For the total being 100, 33 is the 
nearest whole number to 19, and 67 is the near- 
est whole number to 2 Χ 100. So that we can- 
not doubt that the Tirshatha gave 33 priests’ 
garments, and the rest of the people gave 67, 
probably in two gifts of 34 and 383, making in all 
100. But how came the 500 to be added on to 
the Tirshatha’s tale of garments? Clearly it is 
a fragment of the missing 500 pounds of silver, 
which, with the 50 bowls, made up the Tirshatha’s 
donation of silver. So that Neh. vii. 70 ought to 
be read thus, ‘¢ The Tirshatha gave to the treasure 
21,000 drachms of gold, 50 basons, 500 pounds of 
silver, and 33 priests’ garments.” ‘The offerings 
then. as well as the numbers in the lists, were once 
identical in both books, and we learn from Ezr. ii. 
68, what the book of Nehemiah does not expressly 
tell us (though the priests’ yarments strongly in- 
dicate it), what was the purpose of this liberal con- 
tribution, namely, ‘to set up the House of God in 
his place’? (V31D%2 SY 12. From this 
phrase occurring in Ezr. ii. just before the account 
of the building of the Temple by Zerubbabel, it 
has usually been understood as referring to the 
rebuilding. But it really means no such thing. 
The phrase properly implies restoration and preser- 
yation, as may be seen in the exactly similar case 
of the restoration of the Temple by Jehoiada, 2 
Chr. xxiv. 13, after the injuries and neglect under 


ΘΙ Sy Dos, “they set the Honse 
of God in its state? (comp. also 1 K. xv. Ὁ). The 
fact then was that, when all the rulers and nobles 
and people were gathered together at Jerusalem to 
be registered in the seventh month, advantage was 
taken of the opportunity to collect their contribu- 
tions to restore the Temple also (2 Macc. i. 18), 
which had naturally partaken of the general misery 
and affliction of Jerusalem, but which it would 
not have been wise to restore till the rebuilding 
of the wall placed the city in a state of safety. 
At the same time, and in the same spirit, they 
formed the resolutions recorded in Neh. x. 32-39, 
to keep up the Temple ritual. 

It already follows, from what has been said, that 
the section under consideration is in its right place 
in the hook of Nehemiah, and was inserted subse- 
quently in the book of Ezra out of its chronological 
order. But one or two additional proofs of this 
must be mentioned. The most convincing and 
palpable of these is perhaps the mention of the 
Tirshatha in Ezr. ii. 63; Neh. vii. 63. That the 
Tirshatha, here and at Neh. vii. 70, means Nehe- 
miah, we are expressly told (Neh. viii. 9, x. 1),¢ and 
therefore it is perfectly certain that what is related 
(Ezr. ii. 62; Neh. vii. 64) happened in Nehemiah’s 
time, and not in Zerubbabel’s. 


oe ore ee — 


a It is worth noticing that Nehemiah’s name is 
mentioned as the Tirshatha in 1 Esdr. v. 40. 
ὃ Were it not for the mention of Nehemiah and 


est necessity conld make one believe it. 
difficulty in the way is that the words in Neh. vii. 


register found by Nehemiah. 


ister begins with the words at ver. 7: 


Consequently the 
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taking of the census, which gave rise to that inei- 
dent, belongs to the same time. In other words, 
the section we are considering is in its original and 
right place in the book of Nehemiah, and was 
transferred from thence to the book of Ezra, where 
it stands out of its chronological order. And this 
is still further evident from the circumstance that 
the closing portion of this section is an abbrevia- 
tion of the same portion as it stands in Nehemiah, 
proving that the passage existed in Nehemiah be- 
fore it was inserted in Ezra. Another proof is the 
mention of [Ezra as taking part in that assembly 
of the people at Jerusalem which is described in 
Vzr. iii. 1; Neh. viii. 1; for Ezra did not come to 
Jerusalem till the reign of Artaxerxes (Ezr. vii.). 
Another is the mention of Nehemiah as one of the 
leaders under whom the captives enumerated in 
the census came up, Ezr. ii. 2; Neh. vii. 7: in 
both which passages the juxtaposition of Nehe- 
niiah with Seraiah, when compared with Neh. x. 
1, 2, greatly strengthens the conclusion that Nehe- 
miah the Tirshatha is meant. Then again, that 
Nehemiah should summion all the families of Israel 
to Jerusalem to take their census, and that, having 


done so at great cost of time and trouble, he, or 


whoever was employed by him, should merely 
transcribe an old census taken nearly 100 years 
before, instead of recording the result of his own 
labors, is so improbable that nothing Int the plain- 
The only 


5, 6, seem to describe the register which follows as 
‘the register of the genealogy of them which came 


up at the first,’ and that the expression, “and 
found written therein,’’ requires that the words 
which follow should be a quotation from that 
register (comp. vi. 6). 


To this difficulty (and it 
is a difficulty at first sight) it is a sufficient 


answer to say that the words quoted are only those 


(in Neh. vii. 6) which contain the title of the 
His own new reg- 


Nan, 


ete., “The men who oame with Zerubbabel,” ete., 
which form the descriptive title of the following 
catalogue.? 


Nehemiah, or those employed by him 
to take the new census, doubtless made use of the 


old register (sanctioned as it had been by Haggai 
and Zechariah) as an authority by which to decide 


the genealogies of the present generation. And 
hence it was that when the sons of Barzillai 
claimed to be entered into the register of priestly 
families, but could not produce the entry of their 
house in-that old register, Nehemiah refused to 
admit them to the priestly office (63-65), but made 
a note of their claim, that it might be decided 
whenever a competent authority should arise. 
From all which it is abundantly clear that the 
section under consideration belongs properly to the 
book of Nehemiah. 1t does not follow, however, 
that it was written in its present form by Nehe- 
miah himself. Indeed the sudden change to the 
third person, in speaking of the Tirshatha, in vv. 
65, 70 (a change which continues regularly till the 
section beginning xii. 31), is a strong indication 
of a change in the writer, as is also the use of the 
term ‘Tirshatha instead of Pechah, which last is 


a -,Ἐ.. -τ Ἑ η - -9ἷ-ἦ---..-. ::------,--  ------ “ο 


Mordecai in ver. 7, one might have thought Nehe- 
miah’s register began with the words, “The number 
of the men,” in ver. 7. 
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the official designation by which Nehemiah speaks 
of himself and other governors (ν. 14, 18, ii. 7, 9, 
iii. 7). It seems probable, therefore, that ch. vii, 
from ver. 7, contains the szbstance of what was 
found in this part of Nehemiah’s narrative, but 
abridged, and in the form of an abstract, which 
may account for the difliculty of separating Nehe- 
miah’s register from Zerubbabel's, and also for the 
very abrupt mention of the gifts of the Tirshatha 
and the people at the end of the chapter. This 
abstract formed a transition from Nehemiah’s uar- 
rative in the preceding chapters to the entirely new 
matter inserted in the following sections. 


(6.) The next section commences Neh. viii., 
latter part of ver. 1, and ends Neh. xi. 3. Now 
throughout this section several things are obsery- 
able. (1.) Nehemiah does not once speak in the 
first person (viii. 9, x. 1). (2.) Nehemiah is no 
longer the principal actor in what is done, but 
almost disappears from the scene, instead of being, 
as in the first six chapters, the centre of the whole 
action. (3.) Ezra for the first time is introduced, 


and throughout the whole section the most promi- | 
uent place is assigned either to him personally, or | 


to strictly ecclesiastical affairs. (4.) The prayer 
in ch. ix. is very different in its construction from 
Nehemiah’s prayer in ch. i., and in its frequent 
references to the various books of the O. T. singu- 
larly suited to the character and acquirements of 
Ezra, ‘the ready scribe in the law of Moses.” 
(5.) The section was written by an eye-witness and 
actor in the events described. ‘his appears by the 
minute details, 6. g. viii. 4, 5, 6, &c., and the nse 
of the first person plural (x. 30-39). (6.) There 
is a strong resemblance to the style and manner of 
Ezra's narrative, and also an identity in the use of 
particular phrases (comp. [zr. iv. 18, Neh. viti. 8; 
Ezr. vi. 22, Neh. viii. 17). This resemblance is 
admitted by critics of the most opposite opinions 
(see Keil’s Aintectung, p. 461). Hence, as Ezra’s 
manner is to speak of himself in the third as well 
as in the first person, there is great probability in 
the opinion advocated by ILavernick and {leinert,@ 
that this section is the work of Ezra. The fact, 
too, that 1 Esdr. ix. 38 sqq. annexes Neh. viii. 1-13 
to Ezr. x., in which it is followed, by Josephus 
(Ant. xi. 5, § 5), is perhaps an indication that it 
was known to be the work of Ezra. It is not 
necessary to suppose that I¢zra himself inserted 
this or any other part of the present book of 
Nehemiah in the midst of the Tirshatha’s his- 
tory. But if there was extant an account of 
these transactions by lzra, it may have been thus 
incorporated with Nehemiah's history by the last 
editor of Scripture. Nor is it impossible that the 
union of Ezra and Nehemiah as one book in the 
ancient llebrew arrangement (as Jerome testifies), 
under the title of the Book of Ezra, may have had 
its origin in this circumstance. 


(c.) The third section consists of ch. xi. 3-36. 
It contains a list of the families of Judah, Benja- 
min, and Levi (priests and Levites), who took up 
their abode at Jerusalem, in accordance with the 
resolution of the volunteers, and the decision of 
the lot, mentioned in xi. 1, 2. This list forms 
a kind of supplement to that in vii. 8-60, as 


@ Kleinert ascribes ch. viii. to an assistant, ix. and 
x. to Ezra himself. See De Wette’s Eindettung, Par- 


ter’s trans). ii. 332. > 


‘dicate a Levitical hand. 
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appears by the allusion in xi. 3 to that previous 
document. For ver. 3 distinguishes the following 
list of the “dwellers at Jerusalem ’’ from the fore- 
going one of “Israel, priests, Levites, Nethinim, 
and children of Solomon’s servants,’ who dwelt in 
the cities of {srael, as set forth in ch. vii. This 
list is an extract from the official roll preserved in 
the national archives, only somewhat abbreviated, 
us appears by a comparison with 1 Chr. ix., where 
an abstract of the same roll is also preserved 
in a fuller form, and in the latter part especially 
with considerable variations and additions : it 
seems also to he quite out of its place in Chroni- 
cles, and its insertion there probably caused the 
repetition of 1 Chr. viii. 29-40, which is found in 
duplicate ix. 35-44: in the latter place wholly 
unconnected with ix. 1-34, but connected with 
what follows (ch. x. ff), as well as with what 
precedes ch. ix. Whence it appears clearly that 
1 Chr. ix. 2-84 is a later insertion made after 


|Nehemiah’s census,” but proving by its very in- 
; : : 
'cohereuce that the book of Chronicles existed pre- 


vious to its insertion. Lut this by the way. The 
nature of the information in this section, nud 
the parallel passage in 1 Chr., would rather in- 
It might or might not 
have been the same which inserted the preceding - 
section. [f written later, it is perhaps the work 
of the same person who inserted xii. 1-30, 44-47. 
In conjunction with 1 Chr. ix. it gives us minute 
aud interesting information concerning the fam- 
ilies residing at Jerusalem,¢ and their genealogies, 
and especially concerning the provision for the 
Temple-service. The grant made by Artaxerxes 
(ver. 23) for the maintenance of the singers is 
exactly parallel to that made by Darius as set 
forth in Ezr. vi. 8,9, 10. The statement in ver. 
24 concerning Pethahiah the Zarhite, as “at the 
king’s hand in all matters concerning the people,” 
is somewhat obscure, unless perchance it alludes to 
the time of Nehemiah’s absence in Babylon, when 
Pethahiah may have been a kind of deputy- 
governor ad interim. 


(d.) From xii. 1 to 26 is clearly and certainly an 
abstract from the official lists made and inserted 
here long after Nehemiah’s time, and after the 
destruction of the Persian dynasty by Alexander 
the Great, as is plainly indicated by the expression 
Darius the Persian, as well as by the mention of 
Jaddua. The allusion to Jeshua, and to Nelie- 
miah and Kzra, in yer. 26, is also such as would 
be made long posterior to their lifetime, and con- 
tains a remarkable reference to the two censuses 
taken and written down, the one in Jeshua and 
Zerubbabel’s time, the other in the time of Nehe- 
miah; for it is evidently from these two censuses, 
the existence of which is borne witness to in Neh. 
vil. 5, that the writer of xii. 26 drew his informa- 
tion concerning the priestly families at those two 
epochs (compare also xii. 47). 


The juxtaposition of the list of priests in Zerub- 
babel’s time, with that of those who sealed the 
covenant in Nehemiah’s time, as given below, both 
illustrates the use of proper names above referred 
to, and also the clerical fluctuations to which proper 
hames are subject. 


ὃ Comp. 1 Chr. ix. 2 with Neh. vii. 73 
¢ That these families were objects of especial inter 
est appears from Neh. xi. 2. 
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Neh. x. 1-8. Neh. xii. 1-7. 
Seraiah . . . . . .  £Seraiah 
(Avariali. « . »« » +» dara 
Jeremiah Jeremiah 
Semen G 5 oo o & 

Amariah .. - Amariah 
Malchijah . acme Malluch 
ἘΠῚ τ ΠῚ Hattush 
Shebaniah . Sheeaniah 
Malluch. Malluch (above) 
Harim . Rehum 
Meremoth Meremoth 
Obadiah Iddo 
Daniel 
Ginuethon . Ginnetho 
Baruch . ΤΌΣ 
Meshullam ὌΠ ὦ —— 
Abijah Abijah 
Mijamin Miamin 
Maaziah Maadiah 
Bilgai Bilgah 
Shemaiah Shemaiah 
Joiarib 
Jedaiah 
Sallu 
Amok 
Hilkiah 
Jedaiah. 


(e.) xit. 44-47 is an explanatory interpolation, 
made in later times, probably by the last reviser 
of the book, whoever he was. That itis so is evi- 
dent not only from the sudden change from the 
first person to the third, and the dropping of the 
personal narrative (though the matter is one in 
which Nehemiah necessarily took the lead), but 
from the fact that it describes the identical transac- 
tion described in xiii. 10-13 by Nehemiah himself, 
where he speaks as we should expect him to speak: 
‘‘And I[ made treasurers over the treasuries,”’ ete. 
The language, too, of ver. 47 is manifestly that 
of one looking back upon the times of Zerubbabel 
and those of Nehemiah as alike past. In like man- 
ner xii. 27-30 is the account by the same annotator 
of what Nehemiah himself relates, xiii. 10-12. 

Though, however, it is not difficult thus to point 
out those passages of the book which were not part 
of Nehemiah’s own work, it is not easy, by cutting 
them out, to restore that work to its integrity. 
For Neh. xii. 31 does not fit on well to any part 
of ch. vii., or, in other words, the latter portion 
of Nehemiah’s work does not join on to the former. 
Had the former part been merely a kind of diary 
entered day by day, one night have supposed that 
it was abruptly interrupted and as abruptly re- 
sumed. But as Neh. v. 14 distinctly shows that 
the whole history was either written or revised by 
the author after he had been governor twelve years, 
such a supposition cannot stand. It should seem, 
therefore, that we have only the first and last parts 
of Nehemiah’s work, and that for some reason the 
intermediate portion has been displaced to make 
room for the narrative and documents from Neh. 
fier τὸ xii. 27. 

And we are greatly confirmed in this supposition 
by observing that in the very chapter where we 
first notice this abrupt change of person, we have 
another evidence that we have not the whole of 
what Nehemiah wrote. For at the close of chap. 
vil. we have an account of the offerings made by 


α It is not necessary to believe that Nehemiah wrote 
all that is attributed to him in2 Macc. [Ὁ is very 
probable that there was an apocryphal version of his 
book, with additions and embellishments. Still even 
the original work may have contained matter either 
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the governor, the chiefs, and the people; but we 
are not even told for what purpose these offerings 
were made. Only we are led to guess that it must 
have heen for the Temple, as the parallel passage in 
Ezr. ii. tells us it was, by the mention of the 
priests’ garments which formed a part of the offer- 
ings. Obviously, therefore, the original work must 
have contained an account of some transactions 
connected with repairing or beautifying the Tem- 
ple, which led to these contributions being made. 
Now, it so happens that there is a passage in 2 
Mace. ii. 13, in which “ the writings and commen- 
taries of Nehemiah’’ are referred to in a way which 
shows that they contained matter relative to the 
sacred fire having consumed the sacrifices offered by 
Nehemiah on some solemn occasion when he repaired 
and dedicated the Temple, which is not found in 
the present book of Nehemiah; and if any depend- 
ence can be placed upon the account there given, 
and in i. 18-36, we seem to have exactly the two 
facts that we want to justify our hypothesis. The 
one, that Nehemiah’s narrative at this part con- 
tained some things which were not suited to form 
part of the Bible;@ the other, that it formerly 
contained some account which would be the natu- 
ral ocension for mentioning the offerings which 
come in so abruptly at present. If this were so, 
and the exceptional matter was consequently omit- 
ted, and an abridged notice of the offerings retained, 
we should have exactly the appearance which we 
actually have in chap. vii. 


Nor is such an explanation less suited to connect 
the latter portion of Nehemiah’s narrative with the 
former. Chap. xii. 31 goes on to describe the 
dedication of the wall and its ceremonial. How 
naturally this would be the sequel of that dedica- 
tion of the restored Temple spoken of by the 
author of 2 Mace. it is needless to observe. So 
that if we suppose the missing portions of Nehe- 
miah’s history which described the dedication ser- 
vice of the Temple to have followed his description 
of the census in ch. vii., and to have been followed 
by the account of the offerings, and then to have 
been succeeded by the dedication of the wall, we 
have a perfectly natural and consistent narrative. 
In erasing what was irrelevant, and inserting the 
intervening matter, of course no pains were taken, 
because no desire existed, to disguise the operation, 
or to make the joints smooth; the object being 
simply to preserve an authentic record without 
reference to authorship or literary perfection. 

Another cireumstance which lends much proba- 
bility to-the statement in 2 Macc., is that the 
writer closely connects what Nehemiah did with 
what Solomon had done before him, in this, one 
may gness, following Nehemiah’s narrative. But 
in the extant portion of our book, Neh. i. 6, we 
have a distinct allusion to Solomon’s prayer (1 K. 
viii. 28, 29), as also in Neh. xiii. 26, we have to 
another part of Solomon's life. So that on the 
whole the passage in 2 Mace. lends considerable 
support to the theory that the middle portion of 
Nehemiah's work was cut out, and that there was 
substituted for it partly an abridged abstract, and 
partly Ezra’s narrative and other appended docu- 
ments.° 


not strictly authentic, or for some other reason not 
suited to have a place in the canon. 

6 Ceillier also supposes that part of Nehemiah’s 
work may be now lost. 


. 
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We may then affirm with tolerable certainty that 
all the middle part of the book of Nehemiah has 
been supplied by other hands, and that the first six 
chapters and part of the seventh, and the last 
chapter and half, were alone written by him, the 
intermediate portion being inserted by those who 
had authority to do so, in order to complete the 
history of the transactions of those times. The 
difference of authorship being marked especially 
by this, that, in the first and last portions, Nehe- 
miah invariably speaks in the first person singular 
(except in the inserted verses xii. 44-47), but in 
the middle portion never. It is in this middle 
portion alone that matter unsuited to Nehemiah’s 
times (as e. g. Neh. xii. 11, 22) is found, that 
obscurity of connection exists, and that the variety 
of style (as almost all critics admit) suggests a 
different authorship. Bunt when it is remembered 
that the hook of Nehemiah is in fact a continua- 
tion of the Chronicles, being reckoned by the 
Hebrews, as Jerome testifies, as one with Ezra, 
which was confessedly so, and that, as we have 
seen under Ezra, CHRONICLES, and KrnxGs, the 
customary method of composing the uational 
chronicles was to make use of contemporary writ- 
ings, and work them up according to the require- 
ments of the case, it will cease to surprise us in 
the least that Nehemiah’s diary should have been 
so used: nor will the admixture of other con- 
temporary documents with it, or the addition of 
any reflections by the latest editor of it, in any 
way detract from its authenticity or authority. 

As regards the time when the book of Nehemiah 
was put into its present form, we have only the 
following data to guide us. ‘The latest high-priest 
mentioned, Jaddua, was doubtless still alive when 
nis name was added. ‘The descriptive addition to 
the name of Darius (xii. 22) “the Persian,’’ indi- 
cates that the Persian rule had ceased, and the 
Greek rule had begun. Jaddua’s name, therefore, 
and the clause at the end of ver. 22, were inserted 
early in the reign of Alexander the Great. But it 
appears that the registers of the Levites, entered 
into the Chronicles, did not come down lower than 
the time of Johanan (ver. 23); and it even seems 
from gic distribution of the conjuction “ and’ in 
ver. 22, that the name of Jaddua was not included 
when the sentence was first written, but stopped 
at Juhanan, and that Jaddua and the clause about 
the priests were added later. So that the close of 
the Persian dominion, and the beginning of the 
Greek, is the time clearly indicated when the latest 
additions were made. But whether this addition 
was anything more than the insertion of the docu- 
ments contained from ch. xi. 3 to xii. 26, or even 
much less; or whether at the same time, or at an 
earlier one, the great alteration was made of sub- 
stituting the abridgment in ch. vil. in the contem- 
porary narratives in ch. viii., 1x., x., for what 
Nehemiah had written, there seams to be no means 
of deciding. Nor is the decision of much conse- 
quence, except that it would be interesting to know 
exactly when the volume of Holy Scripture defini- 
tively assumed its present shape, and who were the 
persous who put the finishing hand to it. 

3. In respect to language and style, this hook is 
very similar to the Chronicles and Ezra. Nehe- 


@ So Ewald also. 

ὃ If we knew the real history of the title Tirshatha, 
it might assist us in determining the date of the pas- 
sage where it appears. 
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miah has, it is true, quite his own manner, and, as 
De Wette has observed, certain phrases and modes 
of expression peculiar to himself. He has also 
some few words and forms not found elsewhere in 
Scripture; but the general Hebrew style is exactly 
that of the books purporting to be of the sami 
age. Some words, as Oo, “ cymbals,” 
occur in Chron., Ezr., and Neh., but nowhere else. 


3:73) 17 occurs frequently in the same three books, 
ΤΩΝ or 


ΝΥΝ, “a letter,” is common only to Neh., 
Esth., Ezr., and Chron. 12°23, and its Chaldee 
equivalent, ΝΣ, whether spoken of the palace at 


Susa, or of the Temple at Jerusalem, are com- 
mon only to Neh., Ezr., Esth., Dan., and Chron. 


Daw to Neh., and Dan., and Ps. xlv. The phrase 
on ‘TOs. and its Chaldee equivalent, ‘the 


God of Heavens,” are common to Eezr., Neh., and 
Dan: wre, “distinctly,” is common to Ezr. 
and Neh. Such words as J2D, ἼΤΩ, OMS, 
and such Aramaisms as the use of ἘΠ is 7: 
ΡΝ ν. 1, ΓΤ, v. 4, &e., are also evidences 


of the age when Nehemiah wrote. As examples 
of peculiar words or meanings, used in this 
book alone, the following may be mentioned : 


= “at, “to inspect,” ii. 18, 15; TTN'D, in the 
sense of ‘interest,’ v.11; ἨΔ (in Hiph.), «to 
shut,”’ vii. byin, a lifting up,” vili. 6; 
nye, “ choirs.” xii. ὃ ; 
pea, “a procession,” xii, 81; Ὁ, 
in sense of “reading,” viii. 8; TIER, 
ΓΞ ΩΝ, xiii. 13, where both form and sense are 
alike ΤΠ ΤΕΣ 


The Aramean form, PUTT, Hipb. of 1% for 


ΓΤ ΤΉΝ, is very rare, only five¢ other analogous ex- 
amples occurring in the Heb. Scriptures, though 
it is very common in Biblical Chaldee. 


The phrase DY ΠΩ WN, iv. 17 (which 
is omitted by the LXX.) is incapable of explana- 
One would have expected, instead of DMDrT, 
ae: as in 2 10. 


SW, : ‘the Tirshatha,”’ which only occurs 
in Ezr. ii. 63; Neh. vii. Go) 10. si) dx, 1. 15 οὗ 
uncertain etymology and meaning. It is a term 
applied only to Nehemiah, and scems to be more 
likely to mean ‘“cupbearer’’ than “ governor,” 
though the latter interpretation is adopted by 
Gesenins (Thes. τ 

The text of Nehemiah is generally pure and free 
from corruption, except in the proper names, in 
which there is considerable fluctuation in the 
orthography, both as compared with other parts 
of the same book and with the same names in 
other parts of Scripture; and also in numerals. 


but only twice (in Judg. v.) besides. 


ἐς praises,” or 


for 


tion. 


Chir. xxi 


¢ Ps. xiv. 18, exvi. 6; 1 Sam. xvii. 47; Is. lii. 5; 
Kz. xlvi. 24 (Journ. of Sac. Lit. Jan. 1861, p. 382). 
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Of the latter we have seen several examples in the 
parallel passages Ezr. ii. and Neh. vii.; and the 
same lists will give variations in names of men. So 
will xii. 1-7, compared with xii. 12, and with x. 
1-8. 

A comparison of Neh. xi. 3, &c., with 1 Chr. 
ix. 2, &ec., exhibits the following fluctuations: Neh. 
xi. 4, Athaiah of the children of Perez = 1 Chr. 
ix. 4, Uthat of the children of Perez; v. 5, Waa- 
seith the son of Shiloni=v. 5, of the Shilonites, 
Asaiah; vy. 9, Judah the son of Sennah (Heb. 
Hasenuah) = v. 7, Hodaviah the son of Hasenuah; 
v. 10, Jedaiah the son ef Joiarib, Jachin =v. 10, 
Jedaiah, Jehoiarib, Jachin; v. 18, Amasaz son of 
Azareel = y. 12, Afaasai son of Jahzerah; ν. 17, 
Micah the son of Zabdi =- vy. 15, Micah the son 
of Zichri (comp. Neh. xii. 85). To which many 
others might be added. 


Many various readings are alse indicated by the 
LXX. version. For example, at ii. 13, for DSI, 
“dragon,” they read ὩΣ ΝΠ, « figs,’ and render 
At ii. 20, for D3, 
arise,” they read 773, “ pure,” and render it 
At fil. 2, for 19D, “they built,” they 
read twice ἝΞ, υἱῶν; and so at ver. 13. At iii. 


15, for 737 12? wry MDA, “the 
τὰ of Siloah by the king’s garden,” ARS read 


rey ae ry ἽΞ, “the king's fleece,’ and render it 
κολυμβήθρας τῶν κωδίων τῇ κουρᾷ τοῦ βασιλέως" 


it τῶν συκῶν. “we will 


καθαροί. 


κουρὰ being the word by which ΤῺ is rendered in 
Dent. xviii. 4. Dwr is rendered by κωδίων, 
( sheep-skins,”’ in the Chaldee sense of mou or 
NIT, a fleece recently stripped from the animal 
(Castell. Lex.). At 111. 16, for “T23, 


against,” they read {2, ‘the garden;’’ comp. ver. 
26: in ili. 34, 35 (iv. 2, 3), they seem to have had 


“ over 


a corrupt and unintelligible text. At v. 5, for 
Ὁ ΤΙΝΝ, “others,” they read DTI, «the 


nobles:** y. 11, for SN", « the hundredth,”’ they 
read JIN’, “some of,” 
ven rm, there was left no “breach in it,” 


namely, the wall, they read ἵΠ ἘΞ, “ spirit in 
them,” namely, Sanballat, ete., rendering ἐν αὐτοῖς 
πνοή" vi. 3, for (TDS, “T leave it,” they read 
FIND SN, (1 complete it,’ τελειώσω" which: 


a Sietter sense. 
is 2,700 instead of 6,720; 


rendering ἀπό: vi. 1, for 


instead of 2,200 and 2,000, as has been noticed 
above; and yer. 70, τῷ Νεεμίᾳ, for “the Tirsha- 


Oe At xi. 11, for Ὑ2, 
Tda, “over against,” 


TPR, 


‘rnler,’’ they read 
ἀπέναντι. At xii. 8, for 
a 


‘the treasuries,”’ 


“thanksgiving,” 
χειρῶν: 25, for 


. 
4 - 
SDDS, “my gathering a 


9 nn 
ἐπὶ τῶν 
son 


xii. =o 
ἐν τῷ συνα- 


γαγεῖν wes: and αὖ xil. 44, for ‘my, “the fields,” 


‘gives | 
(of its le character, and the absence of any- 
At vil. 68, ff, the number of asses fe ae y 


‘of priests garments, 30 | 
instead of 530; of pounds of silver, 2,300 and 2,200, | 
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they read "DW, «the princes,” ἄρχουσι τῶν πό 
λεων: with other minor variations. The prin- 
cipal additions are at viii. 8, 15, and ix. 6, where 
the name of Ezra is introduced, and in the first 
passage also the words ἐν ἐπιστήμῃ κυρίου. ‘The 
emissions of words and whole verses are numerous: 
as~at ill. 37, 38 (A. V. 5, 6); iv. 17 (32, Δ. Υ. 
and Le vi. 4, 5, 6. 10, 11; vii. 68, G9 
4 7 0] 10; IX. 8, ὅ, 23; a 13, 16-21, 23-26, 
98.. 35; xii. 3-7, 9, 25, 28, 29, the ‘thole of 38, 40, 
41, and half 49. xiii. 18, 14, 16, 20, 95... 85: 

The following discrepancies seem to have their 
origin in the Greek text itself: vill. 16, πλατείαις, 


τῆς πόλεως, instead ef πυλῆς, Heb. Ἐπ᾿...) 


ὩΥΞΙΤ: x. 3, ὙἹΟΣ APAIA for ΚΑῚ SAPAIA: 
xl. 4, Σαμαρία for ᾿Αμαρία, the final Σ οὗ tbe pre- 
ceding vids having stuck to the beginning ef the 
name: xii. 31, ἀνήνεγκαν, instead of —ka’ “1 
brought up:”” xii. 39, ἐἰχθυράν, instead of ἰχθυη- 
pay, as in 111. 3. Τὸ is also worthy of remark that 
a number of Hebrew words are left untranslated 
in the Greek version ef the LXNX., which prebably 
indicates a want οὗ learning in the translater. 
The following are the chief instances: Chaps. i. 1, 


and vii. 2, ἀβιρά, and τῆς Bipd, for TDI; 1. 
13, τοῦ γωληλά for m2 NAT; ἴδ. 14, τοῦ 
atv for TYVIT; iii. 5, οἱ Θεκωΐμ for ὩΣ WMT; 
ib. ἀδωρίμ for ὩΣ Ν: i. 6, iacavat for 
TTIW; ; ΠΣ 8, ῥωκεΐμ for ΘΓ ΓΤ ; 16. 11, τῶν 
θανουρίμ for DY WADIA ; iii. 16, βηθαγγαρίμ. for 
mam MD; id. 20, 
WIN Dial, τῷ Oe: 
“DDI; τῷ. 31, τοῦ σαρεφί for “DIET, and 
βηθὰν Ναθινίμ for ΣΙ SVS 5 vies, 
Ἠλαμαάρ for “TTS Dy ; 1b. 65, ἀθερσασθά, 
and x. 1, ἀρτασασθά, for NIWA ; vii. 70, 
τ. χωθωνώθ for Mane; xii. 27, θωδαθά for 


MTD; xiii. 5, 9, τὴν μαναά for ΓΙΓΙΔΙΞΓΊ, 

4. The book of Nehemiah has always had an 
undisputed place in the Canon, being included by 
the Hebrews under the cena head of the Boek 
of Ezra, and as Jerome tells us in the Prolog. Gal., 
by the Greeks and Latins under the name of the 
Second Book of Ezra. [EspraAs, First Book 
oF.| There is no quotation from it in the N. T., 
and it has been comparatively neglected by both 
ithe Greek and Latin fathers, perhaps on acconnt 


21, βηθελιασούβ for 
ab. pps Ἐκχεχάρ for 


thing supernatural, prophetical. or mystical in its 
contents. St. Jerome (ad Paulinam) does indeed 
suggest that the account of the building of the 
walls, and the return of the people, the description 
of the Priests, Levites, Israelites, and proselytes, 
and the division of the labor among the different 
families, have a hidden meaning: and also hints 
that Nehemiah’s name, which he interprets con- 
solutor a Domino, points to a mystical sense. But 
the Look does not easily lend itself to such applica- 
tions, which are so manifestly forced and strained, 
that even Angustine says of the whole beok of 
Ezra that it is simply historical rather than pro- 
phetical (De Civit. Det, xviii. 36). Those, however, 
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who wish to see St. Jerome’s hint elaborately car-| to inherit. 


ried out, may refer to the Ven. Bede’s Alegorica 
Eapositio in Librum Nehemie, qui et Ezre Se- 
cundus, as well as to the preface to his exposition 
of Ezra; and, in another sense, to bp. Pilkington’s 
Exposition upon Neheniiah, and John Fox’s Preface 
“Park. Soc.). lt may be added that Bede de- 
seribes both Ezra and Nehemiah as prophets, which 
is the head under which Josephus includes them 
in his description of the sacred books (C. Ap. 
i. 8). 

Keil's Linleitung; Winer’s Realwért.; De 
Wette'’s Linleitung, by Th. Parker; Prideaux’s 
Connection ; Ceillier's Auteurs Kcelcsiast.; Wolf, 
Bibl. Hebrvaie.; Vwald, Geschichte, i. 225, iv. 144; 
Thrupp’s Ancient Jer usalem ; Bosanquet's Times 
of Ezra and Nehemiah. ἌΓ Η.: 


* The circle of inquiry relating to the author- 
ship, structure, and contents of the book of Nehe- 
miah, coincides very nearly with that of the same 
topics connected with Ezra. We are not to lay 
too much stress on the argument against the 
unity of the book, from the narrator's interchange 
of the first and third persons in different parts. 
That conclusion, as Prot. Rawlinson remarks, does 
not always follow from such premises. Daniel, for 
instance, uses the third person through his first 
six chapters and at the opening of the seventh, 
and then the first to the end of ch. ix. In the first 
verse of ch. x. he returns to the third person, but 
in the two remaining chapters employs again the 
first (Historical Evidences, lect. V.). Thucydides 
furnishes a similar example among Greek writers. 
Neh. xii. 10-22 appears to be the only part which 
it is necessary, on account of the subject of dis- 
course, to ascribe to a later hand. As for the rest, 
Ezra and Nehemiah may have depended on each 
other, or have used common sources. 

Among the commentators on Nehemiah are Jo. 
Clericus, Comm. in Libros /fistoricos V. T. (1708); 
Strigelius, Scholia in Nehem. (1575); Rambach, 
Annotatt. in Libr. Nehem.; Bertheau, Lxeget. 
Handb, xvii.; Wordsworth, Holy Bible, with Notes 
and Introductions, Hi, 825-357. Other important 
writers are Havernick, flandb. der Einl. in das A. 
T., ii. 302-828; Herbst-Welte, Aznl. in das <A. 
Test., ii. 231-249; Keil, Lehrbuch der “inl. in 
das A. Test., pp. 460-468 (916. Aufi.); Bleek, Aind. 
in das A. Test., pp. 373-391; G. Nagelshach, Esra 
u. Nehemia in Herzog's Real-Encyk iv. 165-174; 
Wunderlich in Zeller’s Bibl. Worterd. ii. 186-188. 
Davidson’s //lebrew Text of the Ov T., revised 
From Critical Sources, pp. 206-209, furnishes some 
material for textual emendation (Lond. 1855). 
The true orthography of several of the proper names 
is uncertain. Η. 

NEHEMUV‘AS (Νεεμίας : Nehemias). 1. 
Nehemiah, the contemporary of Zerubbabel and 
Jeshua (1 Esdr. ν. 8). 

2. [Vat. Ναιμιας.)] Nehemiah the Tirshatha, 
son of Hachaliah (1 Esdr. v. 40). 


NK’HILOTH. The title of Ps. v. in the 
A. V. is rendered “to the chief musician upon 


Nehiloth”” (MYON); LXX., Aquila, 
Symmachus, and Theodotion translate the last 
‘wo words ὑπὲρ τῆς κληρονομούσης, and the 
Vulgate, ‘pro ea que hereditatem consequitur,”’ 
by which Augustine understands the Church. The 
origin of their error was a mistaken etymology, by 


which Nehiloth is derived from 212, néchal, 
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Other etymologies have been proposed 


which are equally unsound. In Chaldee Syn, 
néchil, signifies “a swarm of bees,’’ and hence 
Jarchi attributes to Nehiloth the notion of multi- 
tude, the Psalm being sung by the whole peopl 
of Israel. R. Hai, quoted by Kimchi, adopting 
the same origin for the word, explains it as an 
instrument, the sound of which was like the hum 
of bees, a wind instrument, according to Sonntag 
(de tit. Psal. p. 430), which had a rough tone. 
Michaelis (Suppl. ad Lex. ITeb. p. 1629) sug gests, 
with not unreasonable timidity, that the root is to 


be found in the Arab, ASG. nachala, to win- 
now, and hence to separate and select the better 
part, indicating that the Psalm, in the title of 
which Nehiloth occurs, was ‘an ode to be chanted 
by the purified and better portion of the people.” 
It is most likely, as Gesenius and others explain, 


that it is derived from the root pial chalal, to 


bore, perforate, whence O01. chdlil, a flute or 
pipe (1 Sam. x. 5; 1 K. i. 40), so that Nehiloth 
is the general term for perforated wind-instruments 
of all kinds, as Neginoth denotes all manner of 
stringed instruments. The title of Ps. v. is there- 
fore addressed to the conductor of that portion of 
the Temple-choir who played upon flutes and the 
like, and are directly alluded to in Ps. Ixxxvii. 7, 


where (ayn, cholélim) the players upon in- 
» who MG associated with the singers 
‘or εἰ sola a 


struments 
are properly ‘ pipers ἢ 
fy. eae bg 


NE’HUM (cM [comfort, First]: Ἰναούμ: 
[Vat. Alex. FA. Ναουμ: 7 Nahum). One of those 
who returned from Babylon with Zernbhabel (Neh. 
vii. 7). In Ezy. ii. 2 he is called Rewum, and in 
1 Esdr. ν. 8, Roimus. 


NEHUSH’TA (ΤΠ [brass]: Νέσθα: 
Alex. Ναισθα: Nohesta). The danghter of Elna- 
than of Jerusalem, wife of Jehoiakim, and mother 
of Jehoiachin, kings of Judah (2 IK. xxiv. 8). 


NEHUSH’TAN (JWI) [brazen]: Neco- 
θάν, but [Vat.] Mai’s ed. Νεσθαλεί; Alex. Neo- 
Gav: Nohesian). One of the first acts of Heze- 
kiah, upon coming to the throne of Judah, was 
to destroy all traces of the idolatrous rites which 
had gained such a fast hold upon the people during 
the reign of his father Ahaz. Among other objects 
of superstitions reverence and worship was the 
brazen serpent, made by Moses in the wilderness 
(Num. xxi. 9), which was preserved throughout 
the wanderings of the Israelites, probably as a 
memorial of their deliverance. and according to a 
late tradition was placed in the Temple. The 
lapse of nearly a thousand years had invested this 
ancient relic with a mysterious sanctity which 
easily degenerated into idolatrous reverence, and at 
the time of Hezekiah’s accession it had evidently 
been lone an object of worship, “for unto those 
days the children of Israel did burn incense to it,’’ 
or as the Uebrew more fully implies, Ὁ had been in 
the habit of burning incense to it.’’ The expres- 
sion points to a settled practice. The name by 
which the brazen serpent was known at this time, 
and by which it had been worshipped, was Nehush- 
tan (2 WK. xviii. 4). It is evident that our trans- 
lators by their rendering, “and he called it Ne- 
hushtan,’’ understood with many commentators 
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that the subject of the sentence is ‘Hezekiah, and 
that when he destroyed the brazen serpent he gave 
it the name Nehushtan, “a brazen thing,” in 
token of his utter contempt, and to impress upon 
the people the idea of its worthlessness. This 
rendering has the support of the LAX. and Vul- 
gate, Junius and ‘Tremellius, Miinster, Clericus, 
and others; but it is better to understand the He- 
brew as referring to the name by which the serpent 
was generally known, the subject of the verb being 
indefinite — ‘and one ealled it ‘Nehushtan.’ ” 
Such a construction is common, and instances of 
it may be found in Gen. xxv. 26, xxxvill. 29, 30, 
where our translators correctly render ‘his name 
was called,’ and in Gen. xlviii. 1, 2. This was 
the view taken in the Targ. Jon. and in the 
Peshito-Syriac, “and they called it Nehushtan,”’ 
which Buxtorf approves (//ist. Serp. un. cap. vi.). 
It has the support of Luther, Pfeiffer (Dub. Vee. 
cent. 3, loc. 5), J. D. nfo anak (Bibel fiir Ungel.), 
and creer (Bibelwerk), as well as of Ewald 
(Gesch. iti. 622), Keil, Thenius, and most modern 
commentators. [SERPENT.] Wave W. 


NE’IEL (NYY) [perh. = OSAD, treasure 
of God, Ges.]: Ἰναήλ; Alex. Avina: Nehiel), a 
place which formed one of the landmarks of the 
boundary of the tribe of Asher (Josh. xix. 27, only). 
It occurs betweeen JiPHTHAH-EL and CABUL. If 
the former of these be identified with Jefut, and 
the latter with Aadil, 8 or 9 miles E.S. E. of 
Akka, then Neiel may possibly be represented by 
Mvar, a village conspicuously placed on a lofty 
mountain brow, just half-way between the two 
(Rob. iii. 87, 103; also Van de Velde’s fap, 
1858). The change of N into M, and L into R, 
is frequent, and Miar retains the Aix of Neiel. 
α. 


cavern]: καὶ ἘΠῚ ‘[Vat. Ναβωκ: πο Νακεβ: 
que est Neceb), one of the towns on the houndary 
of Naphtali (Josh. xix. 33, only). It lay between 
ADAMI and JABNEEL. 

A great number of commentators, from Jona- 
than the Targumist and Jerome () w/gute as above) 
to Keil (Josue, ad loc.), have taken this name as 
being connected with the preceding — Adami-han- 
Nekeb (Junius and Tremellius, “ Adameei fossa ’’); 
and indeed this is the force of the accentuation of 
the present Hebrew text. But on the other hand 
the LXX. give the two as distinct, and in the 
Talmud the post-biblical naines of each are given, 
that of han-Nekeb being Tsiadathah (Gemara 


NEPHTOAH, THE WATER OF 


Ναμονήλ : Namuel). 1. A Reubenite, son of 
Eliab, and eldest brother of Dathan and Abiram 
(Num. xxvi. 9). 

2. The eldest son of Simeon (Num. xxvi. 12; 
1 Chr. iv. 24), from whom were descended the 
family of the Nemuelites. In Gen. xlvi. 10 he is, 
called JEMUEL. 


NEMU’ELITES, THE (‘S377 [see 
above]: δῆμος 6 ae Alex. Ναμονήλει, 
and so [Vat.] Mai: Namuelite). The descend- 
ants of Nemuel the first-born of Simeon (Num. 
xxvi. 12). 


NE’PHEG (392 [sprout]: Ναφέκ: Nepheg). 
1. One of the sons of Izhar the son of Kohath, 
and therefore brother of Korah (Ex. vi. 21). 

2. [Nadéx;] in 1 Chr. ili. 7, [ Vat. Ναφαθ,]} 
Alex. Ναφεγ; 1 Chr. xiv. 6, Ναφάθ, rane 
Nagay, FA. Nagar: Λ΄. epheg, Napheg.] ne of 
David’s sons born to him in Jerusalem after he was 
come from Hebron (2 Sam. v. 15 ; 1 Chr. iii. 7, 
xiv. 6). 

* NEPHEW. This term wherever employed 
in the A. V., is used in the sense of grandchild or 
descendant generally. The corresponding Hebrew 


and Greek words are T22; Job xviii. 19, Is. xiv. 


wes Ὡ23 53: Judg. xii, 14; and ἔκγονα, 
1 Tim. v. 4. τς the old English usage of this 
word, see Richardson's Eng. Dict. 5. v., and 
Trench’s Authorized Vers. of the N. T. p. 446 ΤΩ 
1859). [SisrER’s Son.] DS. 1 

NE’PHI (Νεφθαεί: Alex. Nep@ap: ene 
The name by which the Naputuar of Nehe- 
miah was usually (παρὰ τοῖς πολλοῖς) called (2 
Mace. i. 36). The A. V. [after the Bishops’ Bi- 
ble] has here followed the Vulgate. 


NE’PHIS (Nidis ; : [δ αί. Νειφεις; Alex. 
divers; Ald. Ny@is:] Lzptis). In the corrupt 
list of 1 Esdr. ν. 21, “the sons of Nephis ’’ appar- 
ently correspond with “the children of Nebo” in 
Ezr. ii. 29, or else the name is a corruption of 
MAGBISH. 


NE’PHISH (WES [recreate : Vat.] Na- 


φισαδαιοι: [Ttom. ] Alex. Ναφισαιοι: Naphis). An 
inaccurate variation (found in 1 Chr. vy. 19 only 


| [where the Bishops’ Bible reads Nephis]) of the 


name elsewhere correctly given in the A. V. Na- 
push, the form always preserved i in the original. 


NEPHISH’ESIM (Dwr 


fexpan- 


Hieros. Cod. Megilla, in Reland, Pal. pp. 545, 717, | stons, Ges.]; Keri, shied) Te: Nedwoao [Vat. 


817; also Schwarz, p. 181). 

Of this more ἘΠ name Schwarz suggests 
that a trace is to be found in  Hazedhi,” Ἢ Eng- 
lish miles N. from αἰ- (αι. G. 


NEKO’DA (STR [distinguished]: Nexw- 
δά: in Ezr. ii. 48, [Vv at. Nexw6a, | Alex. Nexw- 
Sav; [in Neh., FA. Nexwdau :] Necoda). 1. 
The descendants of Nekoda returned among the 
Nethinim after the Captivity (Ezr. ii. 48; Neh. 
vii. 50). 

2. [Nexwda.] The sons of Nekoda were among 
‘hose who went up after the Captivity from Tel- 
melah, Tel-harsa and other places, but were unable 
to prove their descent from Israel (Ezr. ii. 60; Neh. 
vii. 62). 


NEMU’EL (OSD) [day of God, Ges.]: 


-σει] 1 Alex. Νεφωσαειμ; [F A. ᾿Νεφωσασειμ: ] Ne- 
phussim). The children of Nephishesim were among 
the Nethinim who returned with Zerubbabel (Neh. 
vil. 52). The name elsewhere appears as NEPHUv- 
stim and ΝΆΡΠΙΒΙ. Gesenius decides that It is a 
corruption of the former. (Thes. p. 899.) 


NEPHTHALI ([Rom. Νεφθαλί; Yat.. 
Alex. F A.] Νεφθαλειμ: Nephthali). The Vul- 
gate form of the name NApHTa Lr (Tob. i. 1, 2, 
4, 5). 

NEPH’THALIM ([Νεφθαλί; Vat.] Νεφ- 
θαλει: [Sin.] Alex. Νεφθαλειμ, and so N. Ti: 
Nephthali, Nephthalim). Auother form of the same 
name as the preceding (Tob. vii. 3; Matt. iv. 13, 
15; Rev. vii. 6). 


NEPHTO’AH, THE WATER OF (Ὁ 


NEPHUSIM 


TIWADI [waters of opening]: ὕδωρ Ναφθώ; [Vat. 
in Josh. xv. 9,] Μαφθω: aqua, and aque, Neph- 
thoa). ‘The spring or source ({9Y, A. V. « foun- 
tain’ and “ well’’) of the water or (inaccurately) 
waters of Nephtoah was one of the landmarks in 
the boundary-line which separated Judah from 
Benjamin (Josh. xv. 9, xvii. 16). It was situated 
between the ‘head,’ or the “end,” of the moun- 
tain which faced the valley of Hinnom on the 
west, and the cities of Ephron, the next point be- 
yond which was Kirjath-jearim. It lay therefore 
N. W. of Jerusalem, in which direction it seems 
to have been satisfactorily identified in Ain Lifta, 
a spring situated a little distance above the village 
of the same name, in a short valley which runs 
into the east side of the great Wady Bert Manina, 
about 21 miles from Jerusalem and 6 from Kurtet 
el-Enab (K.-jearim). The spring —of which a 
view is given by Dr. Barclay (City, ete., 544) — is 
very abundant, and the water escapes in a consid- 
erable stream into the valley below. 


Nephteah was formerly identified with yarious 
springs — the spring of St. Philip (Aan Maniyeh) 
in the Wady el-Werd; the Ain Yalo in the same 
valley, but nearer Jerusalem ; the Ain Karim, or 
Fountain of the Virgin of medieval times (Doub- 
dan, Voyage, 187 ; seealso the citations of ‘Tobler, 
Topographie, 351; and Sandys, lib. iii. p. 184)5 
and even the so-called well of Job at the western 
end of the Wady Aly α (Aislin, ii. 155); but these, 
especially the last, are unsuitable in their situation 
as respects Jerusalem and Jirjath-jearim, and 
have the additional drawback that the features of 
the country there are not such as to permita 
boundary-line to be traced along it, while the line 
through din Lifta would, in Barclay’s words, 
‘¢ pnrsue a course indicated by nature.”’ 

The name of Lifta is not less suitable to this 
identification than its situation, since T and L 
frequently take the place of each other, and the 
rest of the word is almost entirely unchanged. 
The earliest notice of it appears to be by Stewart? 
(Tent and Khan, 349), who speaks of it as at that 
time (Feb. 1854) “ recognized.” G. 


NEPHU’SIM (0°D°53; Keri, D°DI53: 
Νεφουσίμ: [ Vat. Ναφεισων:}] Alex. Νεφουσειμ: 
Nephusim). Thesame as NEPIUISMESLM, of which 


name according to Gesenius it is the proper form 
(Er, ii. 59). 


NER (73 [light, lamp]: Νήρ (Vat. in 1 Sam. 
xiv. 50, Nnper:] Ver), son of Jehicl, according 
to | Chr. viii. 33, father of Kish and Abner, and 
grandfather of King Saul. Abner was, therefore, 
uncle to Saul, as expressly stated 1 Sam. xiv. 50. 
But some confusion has arisen from the state- 
nient in 1 Chr. ix. 36, that Kish and Ner were 
both sons of Jehiel, whence it has been concluded 
that they were brothers, and consequently that 
Abner and Saul were first cousins. But, unless 
there was an elder Kish, uncle of Saul’s father, 
which is not at all probable, it is obvious to ex- 
plain the insertion of Kish’s name (as that of the 


@ This must arise from a eonfusion between Ya/o 
{Ajalon), uear which the “well of Job” is situated, 
and the Ain Yalo. 

Ὁ Stewart, while accusing Dr. Robinson of inaceu- 
raey (p. 349), has himself fullcu into a eurious confu- 
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numerous names by the side of it) in 1 Chr. 1x. 
36, by the common practice in the Chronicles of 
calling all the heads of houses of fathers, sons of 
the phylarch or demarch from whom they sprung, 
or under whom they were reckoned in the genealo- 
gies, whether they were sons or grandsons, or later 
descendants, or éven descendants of collatera 
branches. [BECHER.] 

The name Ner, combined with that of his son 
Abner, may be compared with Nadab in ver. 36, 
and Abinadab ver. 39; with Jesse, 1 Chr. ii. 13, 
and Abishai, ver. 16; and with Juda, Luke iii. 
26, and Abiud, Matt. i. 13. The subjoined table 
shows Ner’s family relations. 


Benjamin 

Becher, or Bechorath (1 Sam. ix. 1; 1 Chr. vii. 6, 8) 
Abiah, or Aphiah (ib.) 

Zeror, or Zur (1 Chr. viii. 30) 

sal tel or Jehiel (1 Clair. ix. 35) 


\ | | | | 
Reston Zur Kish Ball Ner Nadab Gedor ahio 


| ] 
ἢ Zechariah Mikloth 


| | 
Abner 


Kish 
Saul.° 


The family seat of Ner was Gibeon, where his 
father Jehiel was probably the first to settle (1 
Chr. ix. 85). From the peinted mention of his 
mother, Maachah, as the wife of Jehiel, she was 
perhaps the heiress of the estate in Gibeon. This 
inference receives some confirmation from the fact 
that «« Maachah, Caleb’s concubine,’ is said, in 1 
Chr. ii. 59, to have borne ‘Sheva the father of 
Machbenah and the father of Gibea,’’ where, 
though the text is in ruins, yet a connection of 
some sort between Maachah (whoever she was) and 
Gibeah, often called Gibeah of Saul, and the same 
as Gibeon, 1 Chr. xiv. 16, is apparent. It is a cn- 
ricus circumstance that, while the name (Jehiel) of 
the “father of Gibeon ” is not given in the text 
of 1 Chr. viii. 29, the same is the case with ‘ the 
father of Gibea”’ in 1 Chr. ii. 49, naturally sug- 
gesting, therefore, that in the latter passage the 
same name Jehiel ought to be supplied which is 
supplied for the former by the duplicate passage 
1 Chr. ix. 35. If this inference is correct it would 
place the time of the settlement of Jehiel at Gib- 
eon — where one would naturally expect to find it 
—near the time of the settlement of the tribes in 
their respective inheritances under Joshua. Maa- 
chah, his wife, would seem to be a daughter or de- 
scendant of Caleb by Ephah his concubine. That 
she was not “(Caleb's concubine’? seems pretty 
certain, both because Ephah 15 so described in ti. 46 
and because the recurrence of the name Ephah in 


ver. 47, separated from the words ab wyss 
only by the name Shaaph,¢ creates a strong pre- 
sumption that Iphah, and not Maachah, is the 


name to which this description belongs in ver. 47, 
as in ver. 46. Moreover, Iuachah cannot be the 


nom. case to the masculine verb 1. Supposing, 


sion between Nephtoah and Netophah. Dr. Robinson 
is in this instance perfeetly right. 

¢ There are doubtless some links missing in this 
genealogy, as at all events the head of the fuimily of 
Matri. 

d@ Shaaph has nearly the same letters as Ephah. 
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then, Maachah, the ancestress of Saul, to have 
been thus a daughter or granddaughter of Caleb, 
we have a curious coincidence in the vecurrence 
of the name SAUL, as one of the Edomitish kings, 
1 Chr. i. 48, and as the name of a descendant of 
the Edomitish Caleb. [CaALeB.] The element 
Baal (1 Chr. ix. 36, &.) in the'names Lsh-Baal, 
Mevibbaal, the descendants of Saul the son of 
Kish, may also, then, be compared with Baal-Ha- 
mein, the successor of Saul of Rehoboth (1 Chr. i. 
49), as also the name Afatred (ib. 50) with Matiz 
(1 Sam. x27). Ae Cs. Iie 

NE’REUS [2 syl.] (Νηρεύς: Nereus). A 
Christian at Rome, saluted by Pt. Paul, Rom. xvi. 
15. Origen conjectures that he belonged to the 
household of Philologus and Julia. Estius sug- 
gests that he may be identified with a Nereus, who 
is said to have been baptized at Rome hy St. Peter. 
A legendary account ot him is given in Bolland, 
Acta Sanctorum, 12th May; from which, in the 
opinion of Tillemont, 7. /. ii. 189, may be gath- 
ered the fact that he was beheaded at Terracina, 
probably in the reign of Nerva. His ashes are 
said to be deposited in the arcient church of SS. 
Nereo ed Archilleo at Rome. 

There is a reference to his legendary history in 
Bp. Jeremy Taylor's Sermon, The Marvriag ge-Ting, 
Part i. ἣν. T. Β. 


NER’GAL (get Ἐργέλ: Nergel), one of 
the chief Assyrian and Babylonian deities, seems to 
have corresponded closely to the classical Mars. 
He was of Babylonian origin, and his name signi- 
fies, in the early Cushite dialect of that country, 
‘‘the great man,’’ or “ the great hero.” His mon- 
umental titles are— « the storm-ruler,”’ ‘ the king 
of battle.’’ “the champion of the gods,” “ the male 
principle’? (or “ the strong begetter "), «+ the tute- 
lar god of Babylonia,’’ and “the god of the chase.”’ 
Of this last he is the god preéminently; another 
deity, Nin, disputing with him the presidency over 
war and battles. It is conjectured that he may 
represent the deified Nimrod — “ the mighty hunter 
before the Lord ’*— from whom the kings both of 
Babylon and Nineveh were likely to claim descent. 
The city peculiarly dedicated to his worship is 
found in the inscriptions to he Cutha or Tiggaba, 
which is in Arabian tradition the special city of 
Nimrod. The only express mention of Nergal 
contained in sacred Scripture is in 2 K. xvii. 30, 
where “the men of Cutha,” placed in the city of 


Samaria by a king of Assyria (Esar-haddon ?), , 


are said to have “made Nergal their god’? when 


transplanted to their new country — a fact in close | 


accordance with the frequent notices in the inscrip- 
tions, which mark him as the tutelar god of that 
city. 


also found, nnder a contraeted form, in the name 
of a comparatively late king —the Abennerigus of 
Josephus (Ant. xx. 2, § 1). 

Nergal appears to have been worshipped under 
the symbol of the “Man-Lion.”* The Semitic 
name for the god of Cutha was Aria, a word 
which signifies + lion ’ both in Hebrew and Syriac. 
Nir, the first element of the god’s name, is capa- 
ble of the same signification. Perhaps the habits 
of the lion as a hunter of beasts were known, and 
he was thus regarded as the most fitting symbol of 
the god who presided over the chase. 

It is in connection with their hunting excursions 
that the Assyrian kings make most frequent men- 


Nergal’s name occurs as the initial element | 
in Nergal-shar-ezer (Jer. xxxix. 3 and 13); and is | 


NERGAL-SHAREZER 


tion of this deity. As early as B. c. 1150, Tig- 
lath-pileser 1. speaks of him as furnishing the ar- 
rows with which he slaughtered the wild animals. 
Assur-dani-pal (Sardanapalus), the son and sue 
cessor of Esar-haddon, never fails to invoke his aid, 
and ascribes all his hunting achievements to his 
influence. Pu sacrificed to him in Cutha, and 
Sennacherib built him a temple in the city of Tar- 
bisa near Nineveh: but jn general he was not 
much worshipped either by the earlier or the later 
' kings (see the Essaz y of Sir H. Rawlinson in Raw- 
“linson’s Herodotus, i. 631-634). Ga 


NER/GAL-SHAREZER (Wry Σ 25. 
[see above]: {Rom. ὃ rate Μαργανασάρ: ῬΑ. Μαρ- 
yavvacap; Alex.] Νηργελ-Σασασάρ: Neregel, 
Sereser, [Nerege ef Sereser]) occurs only in 
Jeremiah xxxix. 3 and 13. There appear to have 
been two persons of the name among the * princes 
of the king of Babylon,’ who accompanied Nebu- 
chadnezzar on his last expedition against Jernsa- 
lem. One of these is not marked by any addi- 
tional title; but the other has the honorable 


distinction of Rab-mag (S"37), and it is to 
him alone that any particular interest attaches. In 
sacred Scripture he appears among the persons, 
who, by command of Nebuehadnezzar, released 
Jeremiah from prison; profane history gives us 
reason to believe that he was a personage of great 
importance, who not long afterwards mounted the 
Babylonian throne. This identification depends 
in part upon the exact resemblance of name, 
which is found on Babylonian bricks in the form 
of Nergalshar-uzur ; but mainly it rests upon 
the title of Rubu-emga, or Rab-Mag, which this 
king bears in his inscriptions, and on the improb- 
ability of there having been towards the close 
of the Babylonian period — when the monumen- 
tal monarch must have lived —two persons of 
exactly the same name holding this office. [RAB- 
MAG. | 


Assuming on these grounds the identity of the 
Scriptura] ἐς Nergal-sharezer, Rab-Mag,”’ with the 
monumental + Nergal-shar-uzur, Rubu-emga,”’ we 
may learn something of the history of the prince 
in question from profane authors. There cannot 
he a doubt that he was the monarch called Nerig.. 
lissar or Neriglissoor by Berosus (Joseph. 6. Ap. i. 
20), who murdered Evil-Merodach, the son of 
Nebuchadnezzar, and succeeded him upon the 
throne. his prince was married to a daughter 
of Nebuchadnezzar, and was thus the brother-in- 
law of his predecessor, whom he put to death. 
Ilis reign lasted between three and fonr years. 
He appears to have died a natural death, and 
certainly left his crown to a young son, Laboro- 
soarchod, who was murdered after a reign of 
nine months. In the canon of Ptolemy he ap- 
pears, under the designation of Nerigassolassar, as 
reigning four years between Illoarudamus (Evil- 
Merodach) and Nabonadius, his son’s reign not. 
obtaining any mention, because it fell short of a 
year. 


A palace, built by Neriglissar, has been diseoy- 
ered at Babylon. [tis the only building of any 
extent on the right bank of the Euphrates. (See 
plan of BanyLon.) The bricks bear the name of 
Nergal-shar-uzur, the title of Rab-Mag, and also a 
statement — which is somewhat surprising — that 
Nergal-shar-uzur was the son of a certain “Ἢ Bel-zik- 
kariskun, hing of Babylon.” The only explanation 
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which has been offered of this statement is a con- 
jecture (Rawlinson’s ferodotus, vol. i. p. 518), 
that Bel-zikkar-iskun may possibly have been the 
“ehief Chaldean,’’ who (according to Berosus) 
kept the royal authority for Nebuchadnezzar during 
the interval between his father’s death and his own 
arrival at Babylon. [NEBUCNADNEZZAR.] Neri- 
glissar could scarcely have given his father the title 
of king without some ground; and this is at any 
rate a possible ground, and one compatible with the 
non-appearance of the name in any extant list of the 
later Babylonian monarchs. Neriglissar’s office of 
Rab-Mag will be further considered under that 
word. It is evident that he was a personage of 
importance before he mounted the throne. Some 
(as Larcher) have sought to identify him with Da- 
rius the Mede. But this view is quite untenable. 
There is abundant reason to believe from his name 
and his offices that he was a native Babylonian — 
a grandee of high rank under Nebuchadnezzar, who 
regarded him as a fitting match for one of his 
daughters. He did not, like Warius Medus, gain 
Babylon by conquest, but acquired his dominion 
by an internal revolution. His reign preceded that 
of the Median Darius by 17 years. It lasted from 
B. C. 559 to B. C. 556, whereas Darius the Mede 
cannot have ascended the throne till B. Cc. 538, on 
the conquest of Babylon by Cyrus. Geis 


NE’RI (Νηρί [Tisch. Nnpei with Sin. A B ete.) 
representing the Heb. 973, which would be a short 


form for 11°93, Neriah, “ Jehovah is my lamp: ” 
Neri), son of Melchi, and father of Salathiel, in 
the genealogy of Christ, Luke iii. 27. Nothing 
is known of him, but his name is very important as 
indicating the principle ou which the genealogies 
of our Lord are framed. He was of the line of 
Nathan; but his son Salathiel became Solomon's 
heir on the failure of Solomon's line in king Jecon- 
iah, and was therefore reckoned in the royal geneal- 
ogy among the sons of Jeconiah; to whose status 
and prerogatives he succeeded, 1 Chr. iii. 17; Matt. 
i. 19, The supposition that the son and heir of 
David and Solomon would be called the son of Neri, 
an obscure individual, because he had married 
Neri’s daughter, as many pretend, is too absurd to 
need refutation. The information given us by St. 
Luke — that Neri, of the line of Nathan, waa Sal- 
athiel’s father — does, in point of fact, clear up and 
settle the whole question of the genealogies. [GEN- 
EALOGY OF JEsUS C1RIST. ] Amec. i. 

NERVAH (77°93 [and W173, 
Jehovah]: Nypias, but Nypetas [Alex. Νηριας] in 
Jer. li. 59; [Vat. also -pei- in xhii. 3:| Neries, but 
Neri in xxxii. 12). The son of Maaseiah, and 
father of Baruch (Jer. xxxii. 12, xxxvi. 4, xliii. 3, 
[also xxxii. 16, xxxvi. 8, 14, 32, xltii. 6, xlv. 1]), 
and Seraiah (Jer. li. 59). 

NERI’AS (Νηρίας : Nevias). 
Baruch and Seriah (Bar. i. 1). 

* NEST. The Greek word κατασκήνωσις, 
rendered nest in Matt. viii, 20 and Luke ix. 58, 
means strictly the pitching of a tent and then a tent 
or dwelling, an abode. Coupled as it is in these pas- 
sages with the holes of foxes, and contrasted with 


The father of 


@ See Geneal. of Our Lord J. C., p. 159. 
Mas, << W929 d IAD. 
erizaw. * Jat. ant. 


lamp of 
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our Saviour’s want of a home or lodging-place, it 
seems plainly not to have the specific meaning of 
nests but places of resort, lodging places,  hawits."’ 
So the corresponding verb in Matt. xiii, 32, Mark 
iv. 32, and Luke xiit. 19 is rendered lodye; in Acts 
ii. 26, rest. * Nest’’ is undoubtedly meant by 
« house’ in Ps. civ. 17: “As for the stork the 
fir-trees are her house.”’? This bird “in the Eas¢ 
selects ruins wherever they are to be found, more 
especially or for the most part where there is water or 
neglected marsh in their neighborhood. But when 
neither houses nor ruins occur, it selects any trees 


tall and strong enough to provide a firm platform 


for its huge nest, and for this purpose none are 
more convenient than the fir-tree ’ (Vristram, Vat. 
Hist. of the Bible, p. 248). The eagle's stirring up 
of her nest, i. 6. the young in the nest (Deut. xxxii. 
12), refers to the efforts of the eagle to encourage 
her young ones to fly and coax them to leave their 
nest (Tristram, p. 176). Rk. D.C, R. 


NET. The various terms applied by the He- 
brews to nets had reference either to the construe- 
tion of the article, or to its use and objects. To 
the first of these we may assign the following terms: 
—Maemor,? and its cognates, mcmdre and mic- 
moreth,? all of which are derived from a root signi- 
fying “to weave;’? and, again, sébdcahe and 
sébac,’ derived from another root of similar signifi- 
cation. To the second head we may assign chérem,9 
froma root signifying “ to enclose; ἢ matzid,’ with 
its cognates, métzidah ἢ and meétzidah,” from a root 
signifying ‘to lie in wait; ᾿" and vesheth,? from a 
root signifying “to catch.’’ Great uncertainty 
prevails in the equivalent terms in the A. V.: matzdd 
is rendered “ snare’? in Eeel. vii. 26, and “net” 
in Job xix. 6 and Proy. xii. 12, in the latter of 
which passages the true sense is “ prey; "’ sébacéh 
is rendered ‘snare’? in Job xviii. 8; metzaddah 


Egyptian landing-net. (Wilkinson.) 


“snare’’ in ΕΖ. xii. 13, xvii. 20, and “net’’ ir 
Ps. Ixvi. 113 mecmoreth, “drag” or “ flne-net “ 
in Hab. i. 15, 16. What distinction there may 
have been between the various nets describec 
by the Ilebrew terms, we are unable to decide 
The etymology tells us nothing, and the equiy- 
alents in. the LXX. vary. In the New Testa- 
ment we meet with three terms, — σαγήνη (from 
σάττω, ‘to load’’), whence our word seire,a large 
hauling or draw-net; it is the term used in the par- 
able of the draw-net (Matt. xiii. 47): ἀμφίβλησ- 
T pov (from ἀμφιβάλλω, ἐ(ο cast around "’), ἃ cast- 
ing-net (Matt. iv. 18; Mark i. 16): and δίκτυον 
(from δίκω, to throw 7), of the same description 
as the one just mentioned (Matt. iv. 20; John xxi. 
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6, al.). The net was used for the purposes of fish- 
ing and hunting: the mode in which it was used 
has been already described in the articles on those 
subjects. [Fisiunc; Huntinc.] The Egyptians 
constructed their nets of flax-string: the netting- 
needle was made of wood, and in shape closely re- 
sembled our own (Wilkinson, ii. 95). The nets 
varied in form according to their use; the landing- 
net has been already represented; we here give a 
sketch of the draw-net from the same source. 
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Egyptian draw-net (Wilkinson). 


As the nets of Egypt were well known to the 
early Jews (Is. xix. 8), it is not improbable that 
the material and form was the same in each coun- 
try. The nets used for birds in Egypt were of two 
kinds, clap-nets and traps. The latter consisted 
of network strained over a frame of wood, which 
was so constructed that the sides would collapse by 
pulling a string and catch any birds that might have 
alighted on them while open. The former was 


made on the same principle, consisting of a double | 


frame with the network strained over it, which 
might be caused to collapse by pulling a string.@ 


The metaphorical references to the net are very 
numerous: it was selected as an appropriate image 
of the subtle devices of the enemies of God on the 
one hand (e. g. Ps. ix. 15, xxv. 15, xxxi. 4), and 
of the nnavertable vengeance of God on the other 
fande(Lam. i. 13; kz. xii. 13; Hos. vii. 12). 

We must still notice the use of the term sébdc, 
in an architectural sense, applied to the open orna- 
mental work about the capital of a pillar (1 K. vii. 
17), and described in similar terms by Josephus, 


δίκτυον ἐλάτῃ χαλκείᾳ περιπεπλεγμένον (Ant. 
vill, Que). Δ. 


« Prov. i. 17, is accurately as follows: ‘ Surely 
in the eyes of any bird the net is spread for nothing.” 
As it stands in the A. V. it is simply contrary to fact. 


| 
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NETHANERL (ONS3D3 [gicen of God]: 
Ναθαναήλ: Nathanael). 1. The son of Zuar, and 
priuce of the tribe of Issachar at the time of the 
Exodus. With his 54,400 men his post in the 
camp was on the east, next to the camp of Judah, 
which they followed in the march. The same ordei 
was observed in the offerings at the dedication of 
the Tabernacle, when Nethaneel followed Nahshon 
the prince of the tribe of Judah (Num. i. 8, ii. 5, 
vil. 18, 23, x. 15). 

2. The fourth son of Jesse and brother of David 
(1 Ομν. i 14). 

3. A priest in the reign of David who blew the 
trumpet before the ark, when it was brought from 
the house of Obed-edom (1 Chr. xy. 24). 

4. A Levite, father of Shemaiah the scribe in 
the reign of David (1 Chr. xxiv. 6). 

ie [ Vat. Naas lena. | The fifth son of Obed- 
edom the doorkeeper of the ark (1 Chr. xxvi. 4). 

6. One of the princes of Judah, whom Jehosha- 
phat in the third year of his reign sent to teach in 
the cities of his kingdom (2 Chr. xvii. 7). 

7. A chief of the Levites in the reign of Josiah, 
who took part in the solemn passover kept by that 
king (2 Chr. xxxv. 9). 

8. A priest of the family of Pashur, in the time 
of Ezra, who had married a foreign wife (Ezr, x. 
22). He is called NATIIANAEL in 1 Esdr. ix. 22. 

9. [Vat. Alex. FA.) omit.] The representative 
of the priestly family of Jedaiah in the time of 
Joiakim the son of Jeshua (Neh. xii. 21). 

10. [Vat. Alex. FA.1 omit.] A Levite, of the 
sons of Asaph, who with his brethren played upon 
the musical instruments of David, in the solemn 
procession which accompanied the dedication of the 
wall of Jerusalem under Ezra and Nehemiah (Neb. 
xii. 36). ΑΝ: 


NETHANI’AH (71202 [given of Je- 


hovah]: and in the lengthened form W113i), 
Jer. xl. 8, xli. 9: Ναθανίας, exc. 2 K. xxv. 23, where 
the Alex. MS. has Ma@@avias: Nathania). 1. The 
son of Elishama, and father of Ishmacl who mur- 
dered Gedaliah (2 K. xxv. 23, 25; Jer. xl. 8, 14, 
15, xli. 1, 2, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 15, 16,18). He 
was of the royal family of Judah. 

2. (733573, in 1 Chr. xxv. 12: [Ναθανίας, 
Naddv; Vat. in ver. 12 Ναθαλιας.}) One of the 
four sons of Asaph the minstrel, and chief of the 


5th of the 24 courses into which the Temple choir 
was divided (1 Chr. xxv. 2, 12), 


3. (WWII : [vate Mavéavias.]) <A Levite 
in the reign of Jehoshaphat, who with eight others 
of his tribe and two priests accompanied the princes 
of Judah who were sent by the king through the 
country to teach the law of Jehovah (2 Chr 


XVil. 8). 
4. The father of Jehudi (Jer. xxxvi. 14). 


NETH’INIM [A. V. “Nethinims ”] (2° W732 
[see below]: [FA.2] Ναθιναῖοι, Neh. xi. 21, (Rom. 
Vat. Alex. FA.1 omit;] Ναθινίμ [Vat. Ναθεινιμ, 
Alex. Ναθιναιοι], Kzr. ii. 43; [there are many 
variations in the MSS. in other places;] of δε- 
δομένοι (Comp. Ναθίνεοι], 1 Chr. ix. 2: Nathinai). 
As applied specifically to a distinct body of men 
connected with the services of the Temple, this 
a 
This is one of the admirable emendations of the late 
Mr. Bernard. (See Mason and Bernard’s Hebrew 
Grammar.) 
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name first meets us in the later books of the Ὁ. T.; | unmistakable, but was equally natural on either 


in 1 Chron., Ezra, and Nehemiah. The word, and 
the ideas embodied in it may, however, be traced 
to a much earlier period. As derived from the 
verb 773, ndthan (=give, set apart, dedicate), it 
was applied to those who were specially appointed 
to the liturgical offices of the Tabernacle.e Like 
many other official titles it appears to have had at 
first 2 much higher value than that afterwards 
assigned to it. We must not forget that the Levites 
were given to Aaron and his sons, 2. e. to the 
priests as an order, and were accordingly the first 


Nethinim (D213, Num. iii. 9, viii. 19). At first 


they were the only attendants, and their work must 
have been laborious enough. The first conquests, 
bowever, brought them their share of the captive 
slaves of the Midianites, and 320 were given to 
them as having charge of the Tabernacle (Nwn. 
xxxi. 47), while 32 only were assigned specially to 
the priests. This disposition to devolve the more 
laborious offices of their ritual upon slaves of an- 
other race showed itself again in the treatment of 
the Gibeonites. They, too, were ‘given ἢ (A. V. 
‘‘made’') to be “ hewers of wood and drawers of 
water’’ for the house of God (Josh. ix. 27), and 
the addition of so large a number (the population 
of five cities) must have relieved the Levites from 
much that had before been burdensome. We know 
little or nothing as to their treatment. It was a 
matter of necessity that they should be circumcised 
(Ex. xii. 48), and conform to the religion of their 
conquerors, and this might at first seem hard 
enough. Op the other hand it must be remem- 
hered that they presented themselves as recognizing 
the supremacy of Jehovah (Josh. ix. 9), and that for 
many generations the remembrance of the solemn 
covenait entered into with them made men look 
with horror on the shedding of Gibeonite blood 
(2 Sam. xxi. 9), and protected them from much 
outrage. No addition to the number thus em- 
ployed appears to have been made during tbe period 
of the Judges, and they continued to be known by 
their old name as the Gibeonites. The want of a 
further supply was however felt when the reorgan- 
ization of worship commenced under David. Either 
the massacre at Nob had involved the Gibeonites 
as well as the priests (1 Sam. xxii. 19), or else they 
had fallen victims to some other outburst of Saul’s 
fury, and, though there were survivors (2 Sam. 
xxi. 2), the number was likely to be quite in- 
adequate for the greater stateliness of the new 
worship at Jerusalem. It is to this period accord- 
ingly that the origin of the class bearing this name 
may be traced. The Nethinim were those “ whom 
David and the princes appointed (1160. gave) for 
the service of the Levites ᾽" (zr. viii. 20). Analovy 
would lead us to conclude that, in this as in the 
former instances, these were either prisoners taken 
in war, or else some of the remnant of the Canaan- 
ites; but the new name in which the old seems 
to have been merged leaves it uncertain. The 
foreign character of the names in Ezr. ii. 43-54 is 


@ This is the received interpretation. Bochart 
(Phaleg, ii. 1) gives a more active meaning to the 
words, * Those who have devoted themselves,’’ So 
Theodoret (Qu. in 1 Paralip.), who explains the name 
aS = δόσις “law, τουτέστι, τοῦ ὄντος Θεοῦ. and looks 
on them as Israelites of other tribes voluntarily giving 
themselves to the service of the Sanctuary. This is, 


hypothesis. 

From this time the Nethinim probably lived 
|within the precincts of the Temple, doing its 
rougher work, and so enabling the Levites to take 
a higher position as the religious representatives 
and instructors of the people. [Lrevires.] They 
answered in some degree to the male ἱερόδουλοι, 
who were attached to Greek and Asiatic temples 
(Josephus, Ant. xi. 5, § 1, uses this word of them 
in his paraphrase of the decree of Darius), to 
the grave-diggers, gate-keepers, bell-ringers of the 
Christian Chureh. Ewald (Alterthiim. p. 299) 
refers to the custom of the more wealthy Arabs 
dedicating slaves to the special service of the 
Kaaha at Mecca, or tbe Sepulchre of the Prophet 
at Medina. 

The example set by David was followed by his 
successor. In close union with the Nethinim in 
the statistics of the return from the Captivity, 
attached like them to the Priests and Levites, we 
find a: body of men described as ‘+ Solomon's ser- 
vants*’ (zr. nt. 55; Neb. vii. 60, xi. 3), and these 
we may identify, without much risk of error, with 
some of the + people that were left *' of the earlier 
inhabitants whom he made “to pay tribute of 
bond-service*’ (1 K. ix. 20; 2 Chr. viii. Ὁ. Tbe 
order in which they are placed might even seem to 
indicate that they stood to the Nethinim in the 
same relation that the Nethinim did to the Levites. 
Assuming, as is probable, that the later Rabbinic 
teaching represents the traditions of an earlier 
period, the Nethinim appear never to have Jost the 
stigma of their Canaanite origin. They had no 
jus connubit (Gemar. Babyl. J/ebam. ii. 4; Kid- 
dush. iv. 1, in Carpzov, App. Crit. de Neth.), and 
ilheit intercourse with a woman of Israel was pun- 
ished with scourging (Carpzov, 2 ¢.); but their 
quasi-sacred position raised them in some measure 
above the level of their race, and in the Jewish 
order of precedence, while they stood below the 
Mamzerim (bastards, or children of mixed mar- 
riages), they were one step above the Proselytes 
fresh conte from heathenism and emancipated slavea 
(Gemar. Hieros. Morajoth, fol. 482; in Lightfoot, 
Hor. Heb. ad Matt. xxiii. 14). They were thus 
all along a servile and subject caste. The only 
period at which they rise into anything like prom- 
mmence is that of the return from the Captivity. 
In that return the priests were conspicuous and 
numerous, but the Levites, for some reason wi- 
known to us, hung back. [Lrvirrs.] Under 
Zerubbabel there were but 341 to 4,289 priests 
(Iizr. ii. 86-42). Under Ezra none came up at all 
till after a special and solemn call (Ezr. viii. 15). 
The services of the Nethinim were consequently 
of more importance (Ezr. viii. 17), but in their 
ease also, the small number of those that joined 
(392 under Zerubbabel, 220 under Ezra, including 
ἐς Solomon’s servants”) indicates that many pre- 
ferred remaining in the land of their exile to 
returning to their old service. Those that did 
come were consequently thought worthy of special 
‘mention. ‘The names of their families were regis- 
jtered with as much care as those of the priests 


however, without adequate grounds, and at variance 
with fnets. Comp. Pfeftinger De Nathineis, in Ugolini’s 
Thesaurus, vol. xiii. Σ 

δ The identity of the Gibeonites and Nethinim, ex- 
eluding the idea of any addition, is, however, main- 
tained by Pfeffinger. 
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(Ezr. ii. 48-58). They were admitted, in strict 
conformity to the letter of the rule of Deut. xxix. 
11, to join in the great covenant with which the 
restored people inaugurated its new life (Neh. x. 
28). They, like the Priests and Levites, were 
exempted from taxation by the Persian Satraps 
(Ezr. vii. 24). They were under the control of a 
chief of their own body (Ezr. ii. $3; Neh. vii. 46). 
They took an active part in the work of rebuilding 
the city (Neh. iii. 26), and the tower of Ophel, con- 
venient from its proximity to the Temple, was 
assigned to some of them as a residence (Neh. xi. 
21), while others dwelt with the Levites in their 
cities (Ezr. ii. 170). They took their place in the 
chronicles of the time as next in order to the 
Levites (1 Chr. ix. 2). 

Neither in the Apocrypha, nor in the N. T., nor 
yet in the works of the Jewish historian, do we 
find any additional information about the Nethi- 
nim. The latter, however, mentions incidentally a 
festival, that of the Xylophoria, or wood carrying, 
of which we may perhaps recognize the beginning 
in Neh. x. 84, and in which it was the custom for 
all the people to bring large supplies of firewood 
for tlie sacrifices of the year. ‘This may have been 
designed to relieve them. ‘They were at any rate 
likely to bear a conspicuous part in it (Joseph. B. 
Jilin 17, ἃ 

Two hypotheses connected with the Nethinim 
are mentioned by Pfeffinger in the exhaustive 
monograph already cited: (1), that of Forster 
(Dict. Hebr., Basil, 1564), that the first so called 
were sons of David, 7. e., younger branches of the 
royal house to whom was given the defense of the 
city and the sanetuary; (2), that of Bouldue (re- 
ferred to also by Selden, De Jure Nat. et Gent.), 
connected apparently with (1), that Joseph the 
husband of the Virgin was one of this class.¢ 

i. oH. P. 

NETO’PHAH (9 Ὸ3 [distillation, Ges.]: 
Netwod, ᾿Ατωφά; Alex. Nepwra; [Ανετωφα; in 
1 Ἐβᾶγ. γ. 18, Netwods, Vat. NereBas, Alex. 
Netwoae:] Netupha, [in 1 Esdr. Nepopas]), a 
town the name of which occurs only in the cata- 
logue of those who returned with Zerubbabel from 
the Captivity (Ezr. ii. 22; Neh. vii. 26; 1 Ksdr. 
v. 18). But, though not directly mentioned 
till so late a period, Netophah was really a much 
older place. Two of David's guard, MANARAI 
and HELER or HELDAY, leaders also of two of the 
monthly courses (1 Chr. xxvii. 18, 15), were Neto- 
phathites, and it was the native place of at least 
one of the captaius who remained under arms 
near Jerusalem after its destruction by Nebuchad- 
nezzar. The ‘villages of the Netophathites ”’ 
were the residence of the Levites (1 Chr. ix. 16), a 
fact which shows that they did not confine them- 
selves to the places named in the catalogues of 
Josh. xxi. and 1 Chr. vi. From another notice we 
learn that the particular Levites who inhabited 
these villages were singers (Neh. xii. 28). 

That Netophah belonged to Judah appears from 
the fact that the two heroes above mentioned be- 
longed, the one to the Zarhites — that is, the great 
‘amily of Zerah, one of the chief houses of the 
tribe — and the other to Othniel, the son-in-law of 


a The.only trace of any tradition corresponding to 
this theory is the description in the Arabian History 
of Joseph (c. 2), according to which he is of the city of 
David and the tribe of Judah, and yet, on account 


NETTLE 


Caleb. To judge from Neh. vii. 26 it was in the 
neighborhood of, or closely connected with, Beth- 
lehem, which is also implied by 1 Chr. i. 54, 
though the precise force of the latter statement 
cannot now be made out. The number of Neto- 
phathites who returned from Captivity is not 
exactly ascertainable, but it seems not to have 
been more than sixty—so that it was probably 
only a small village, which indeed may account 
for its having escaped mention in the lists of 
Joshua. 

A remarkable tradition, of which there is no 
trace in the Bible, but which nevertheless is not 
improbably authentic, is preserved by the Jewish 
authors, to the-effect that the Netophathites slew 
the guards which had been placed hy Jeroboam on 
the roads leading to Jerusalem to stop the passage 
of the first-fruits from the country villages to the 
Temple (Targum on 1 Chr. ii. 54; on Ruth iv. 
20, and Ecel. iii. 11). Jeroboam’s obstruction, 
which is said to have remained in force will the 
reign of Hoshea (see the notes of Beck to Targum 
on 1 Chr. ii. 54), was commemorated hy a fast on 
the 23d Sivan, which is still retained in the Jewish 
calendar (see the calendar given by Basnage, //ist. 
des Juifs, vi. ch. 29). 


It is not mentioned by Eusebius and Jerome, and 
although in the Mishna reference is made to the 
‘oil of Netophah ’ (Peak 7, §§ 1, 2), and to the 
‘‘yalley of Beth Netophah,” in which artichokes 
flourished, whose growth determined the date of 
some ceremonial observance (Sheviith 9, § 7), noth- 
ing is said as to the situation of the place. The 
latter may well be the present village of Beat Nettis, 
which stands on the edge of the great valley of the 
Wady es-Sumt (Rob. Bibl. Res. ii. 16,17; Porter. 
Handbk. 248); ut can hardly be the Netophah 
of the Bible, since it is not near Bethlehem, but+in 
quite another direction. The only name m the 
neighborhood of Bethlehem suggestive of Netophali 
is that which appears in Van de Velde’s map (1858) 
as Antibeh, and in Tobler (3tte Wand. 80) as Om 


Tiba (lob el), attached to a village about 2 


miles N. 14. of Bethlehem and a wady which falls 
therefrom into the Wady en Nav, or Kidron. 
G. 


NETO’PHATHI ΟΞ: [patron. see 
above]: Vat. [Rom. Alex. FA.1] omit; Alex. 
[rather, 1.4.5] Νετωφαθι: Nethuphati), Neh. xii. 
28. The same word which in other passages is 
accurately rendered ‘the Netophathite,’’ except 
that here it is not accompanied by the article. 


NETO’PHATHITE, THE (12097, in 


Chron. WV wT [as above]: ὁ Ἐντωφατείτης, 
Νεφφαθιείτης, Νεθωφατεί, ὃ ἐκ Nerovddar ; 
[these are readings of Vat. M.; Rom. Alex. FA. 
have many other variations:] Metophathites, [ Neto- 
phati, Netophatites, de Netophati]), 2 Sam. xxiij. 
98, 29; 2 K. xxv. 23; 1 Chr. xi. 30, xxvii. 13, 15; 
Jer. xl. 8. The plural form, THE NETOPIATHITES 
(the Hebrew word being the same as the above) 
occurs in 1 Chr. ii. 54, ix. 16. G 


NETTLE. The representative in the A. V. 


of his wisdom and piety, * sacerdos factus est in Tem- 
plo Domini” (‘Tischendorf, Evang. Apoc., p. 316). 
b Comp. 2 K. xxv. 23, with Jer. xl. 8. 
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of the Hebrew words chart] and kimmésh or 
kimésh. 

1. Charil (ann: φρύγανα ἄγρια: % sentis, 
urtica, spina) occurs in Job xxx. 7 — the patriarch 
complains of the contempt in which be was held 
by the lowest of the people, who, from poverty, were 
obliged to live on the wild shrubs of the desert: 
“ Among the bushes they brayed, under the chérul 
they were gathered together,’ and in Prov. xxiv. 
31, where of «the field of the slothful,’’ it is said, 
“it was all grown over with thorns (Aimméshdnim), 
and charullim had covered the face thereof;’’ see 
also Zeph. ii. 9: the curse of Moab and Ammon is 
that they shall be “the breeding of charil and 
salt-pits.”’ 

There is very great uncertainty as to the meaning 
of the word chdari/, and numerous are the plants 
which commentators have sought to identify with 
it: brambles, sea-orache, butchers’ broom, thistles, 
have all been proposed (see Celsius, //zerob. ti. 165). 
The generality of crities and some modern versions 
are in favor of the netéle. Some have objected to 
the nettle as not being of a sufficient size to suit 
the passage in Job (2. 6.}; but in our own country 
nettles grow to the height of six or even seven feet 
when drawn up under trees or hedges; and it is 
worthy of remark that, in the passage of Job quoted 
above, bushes and chdritd are associated. Not much 
better founded is Dr. Royle’s objection (Nitto’s 
Cyc. art. Charul) that both thorny plants and net- 
tles must be excluded, “as no one would voluntarily 
resort to such a situation; "ἢ for the people of whom 
Job is speaking might readily be supposed to resort 
to such a shade, as in a sandy desert the thorn- 
bushes and tall nettles growing by their side would 
afford; or we may suppose that those who « for 
want and famine ’’ were driven into the wilderness 
were gathered together under the nettles for the 
purpose of gatheri ing them for food, together with 
the sea-orache and juniper-roots (Job xxx. 4). Cel- 
sius believes the charid is identical with the Christ- 
thorn (Zizyphus Paliurus)—the Paliurus aculeatus 
of modern botanists — but his opinion is by no 
means well founded. The passage in Proverbs 
(/. c.) appears to forbid us identifying the οὐ) 
with the Palrurus aculeatus ; for the context, “ I 
went by, and lo it was all grown over with Aimshdn 
and charullim,” seems to point to some weed of 
quicker growth than the plant proposed by Celsius. 
De Royle has argued in favor of some species of 
wild mustard, and refers the Hebrew word to one 
of somewhat similar form in Arabic, namely, Ahar- 
dul, to which he traces the English charlock or 
kedlock, the well-known troublesome weed. The 
Scriptural passages would suit this interpretation, 
and it is quite posstble that wild mustard may be 
intended by eharil. The etymology ὃ too, we may 
add, is as much in favor of the wild mustard as of 


@ Dovyava (from φρύγω, “to burn,” to roast,” 
with reference to the derivation of the Hebrew word) 
properly signifies ‘dry sticks,*’  fagots.” 


b Ὁ, from ΓΤ τ; ‘to burn”), * addita 


terminatione hypochoristica @l.” Feb. 
Conc. ; ef. urtica ab uro. 


¢ ἡ. e. the Italian version of Diodati. We have often 
retained the Latin forms of writers, as being familiar 
to the readers of Celsius and Bochart. 


d ΣΡ, plur. from Pwr. 


See First, 
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the nettle, one or other of which plants appears to 
be denoted by the Hebrew word. We are inclined 
to adopt Dr. Royle’s opinion, as the following word 
probably denotes the netéle. 

2. Kimmésh or kimésh (WAP, Wap: 
ἀκάνθινα ξύλα, ἄκανθα, ὄλεθρος : ur tree). “Very 
many interpreters,’’ says Celsins (Aiervd. ii. 207) 
“understand the nettle by this word. Of the older 
Jewish doctors, It. Ben Melech, on Prov. xxiv. 31, 
asserts that Aimmdsh is a kind of thorn (spina), 
commonly called a nettle.’ The Vulgate, Arias 
Montanus, Luther, Deodatius,¢ the Spanish and 
English versions, are all in favor of the nettle. 

The word occurs in Is. xxxiv. 13: of Edom it is 
said, that “there shall come up nettles and bram- 
bles in the fortresses thereof:” and in Hos. ix. 6. 
Another form of the same word, kimméshonim ὦ 
(6 thorns,” A. V.), occurs in Proy. xxiv. 31: the 
field of the slothful was all grown over with Avm- 
meshonim.’" Modern commentators are generally 
agreed upon the signification of this term, which, 
as it is admirably suited to all the Scriptural pas- 
sages, may well be understood to denote some spe- 
cies of nettle (Urtiec). W. Η. 

NEW MOON (W370, WITT WN 
veounvia, νουμηνία: calende, neoneni’). The first 
day of the lunar month was observed as a holy day. 
In addition to the daily sacrifice there were offered 
two young bullocks, a ram and seven lambs of the 
first year as a burnt offering, with the proper meat- 
offerings and drink-offerings, and a kid as a sin- 
offering (Num. xxviti. 11- _15).¢ It was not a day 
of holy convocation [FisTIVALS], and was not 
therefore of the same dignity as the Sabbath.+ 
But, as on the Sabbath, trade and handicraft-work 
were stopped (Am. viii. 5), the Temple was opened 
for public worship (12. xlvi. 3; Is. Ixvi. 23), and, 
in the kingdom of Israel at least, the people seem to 
have resorted to the prophets for religious instruc- 
tion. The trumpets were blown at the offering of 
the special sacrifices for the day, as on the solemm 
festivals: (Num. x. 10; Ps. Ixxxi. 3).  Thatit was 
an occasion for state- banquets may be inferred from 
David’s regarding himself as especially bound to 
sit at the king’ 3 ‘table at the new moon (1 Sam. 
xx. 5-24). In later, if not in earlier times, fasting 
was intermitted at the new moons, as it was on the 
Sabbaths and the great feasts and their eves (Jud. 
vill. 6). [FAstTs.] 

The new moons are generally mentioned so as to 
show that they were regarded as a peculiar class of 
holy days, to be distinguished from the solemn 
feasts and the Sabbaths (Ez. χὶν. 17; 1 Chr. xxiii. 
ois 2 Chr. 11.4, vill. 13, χχχὶ. 9... 1ὑΖυ᾿, 111. ὃ: Νεῖϊ. 
x. 33). 

The seventh new moon of the religious year, being 
that of Tisri, commenced the civil year, and had 


é The day of the new moon is not mentioned in 
Exodus, Leviticus, or Deuteronomy. 

J * It has been usual to understand “new moon 
days ” as intended in Gal. iv. 10 ; but the term (μῆνας) 
may signify “months,” 7. e. certain of them regarded 
as specially sacred, in conformity with the strieter 
sense of the word and an ancient Jewish usage (see 
Meyer tv loc.). rH. 

g 2K. iv. 23. When the Shunammite is going to the 
prophet, her husband asks her, “ Wherefore wilt thou 
go to him to-day? It is neither new moon nor sab- 
bath.” See the notes of Vatablus, Grotius, and 
Keil. 
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a significance and rites of its own. It was a day of 
holy convocation. ['TRUMPETS, FEAST OF.] 


By what method the commencement of the 
mouth was ascertained in the time of Moses is un- 
certain. The Mishna® describes the manner in 
which it was determined seven times in the year by 
observing the first appearance of the moon, which, 
according to Maimonides, derived its origin, by 
tradition, from Moses, and continued in use as 
long as the Sanhedrim existed. On the 30th day 
of the month watchmen were placed on command- 
ing heights round Jerusalem to watch the sky. As 
soon as each of them detected the moon he hastened 
to a house in the city, which was kept for the pur- 
pose, and was there examined by the president ‘of 
the Sanhedrim. When the evidence of the appear- 
ance was deemed satisfactory, the president rose up 
and formally announced it, uttering the words, “ It 


is consecrated ” ( ΤῊ 2). The information was 
immediately sent throughout the land from the 
Mount of Olives, by beacon-fires on the tops of the 
hills. At one period the Samaritans are said to have 
deceived the Jews by false fires, and swift messen- 
gers were afterwards employed. When the moon 
was not visible on account of clouds, and in the five 
months when the watchmen were not sent out, the 
month was considered to commence on the morning 
of the day which followed the 30th. According to 
Maimonides the Rabbinists altered their method 
when the Sanhedrim ceased to exist, and have ever 
since determined the month by astronomical caleu- 
lation, while the Caraites have retained the old cus- 
tom of depending on the appearance of the moon. 
The religious observance of the day of the new 
moon may plainly be regarded as the consecration 
of a natural division of time. Such a usage would 
so readily suggest itself to the human mind that it 
is not wonderful that we find traces of it amongst 
other nations. There seems to be but little ground 
for founding on these traces the notion that the 
IJebrews derived it from the Gentiles, as Spencer 
and Michaelis have done; ὃ and still less for attach- 
ing to it any of those symbolical meanings which 
have been imagined by some other writers (see Carp- 
zov, App. Crit. p. 438). Ewald thinks that it was 
at first a simple household festival, and that on this 
account the law does not take much notice of it. 
He also considers that there is some reason to sup- 
pose that the day of the full moon was similarly 
observed by the Hebrews in very remote times. 
(Carpzov, Apparat. Hist. Crit. p. 423; Spencer, 
De Leg. Heb. lib. iii. dissert. iv.; Selden, De Ann. 
Civ. (Heb. iv., xi.; Mishna, Rosh Hashanah, vol. ii. 
p. 338, ed. Surenhus.; Buxtorf, Synagoga Judaica, 
cap. xxii.; Ewald, Alterthiimen, p. 894; Cudworth 
on the Lord’s Supper, ¢. iii.; Lightfoot, Temple 
Service, cap. xi.) nee 


NEW TESTAMENT. The origin, history, 
and characteristics of the constituent books and of 
the great versions of the N. T., the mutual rela- 
tions of the Gospels, and the formation of the Canon, 
are discussed in other articles. It is proposed now 
to consider the Text of the N. T. The subject 


a Rosh Hashanah, Surenhusius, ii. 338, sq. 

ὃ The three passages from ancient writers which seem 
most to the point of those which are quoted, are in 
Macrobius, Horace, and ‘Tacitus, The first says, ‘ Pris- 
cis temporibus poutifici minori hace proviucia delegata 
fuit, ut novee lunz primum observaret aspectum vi- 


Ἂς 


as that of other contemporary books. 
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naturally divides itself into the following heads, 
which will be examined in succession: — 


I. Tne Hisrory or THE WRITTEN TEXT. 


§§ 1-11. The earliest history of the text 
Autographs. Corruptions. The text of 
Clement and Origen. 

§§ 12-15. Theories of recensions of the text. 

δὲ 16-25. External characteristics of MSS. 

§§ 26-29. Enumeration of MSS. § 28. Un- 
cial. 29. Cursive. 

§§ 30-40. Classification of various readings. 


11. Tite History OF THE PRINTED TEXT. 


§ 1. The great periods. 

§§ 2-5. § 2. The Complutensian Polyglott. 
§ 3. The editions of Erasmus. § 4. The 
editions of Stephens. ὃ 5. Beza and El- 
zevir (English version). 

§§ 6-10. ὃ 6. Walton; Cureelleeus; Mill. 
§ 7. Bentley.-§ 8, ἃ. v. Maestricht; 
[Bengel;] Wetstein. ὃ 9. Griesbach; 
Matthei. § 10. Scholz. 

§§ 11-18. § 11. Lachmann. § 12. Tischen- 
dorf. § 13. Tregelles; Alford. 


III. Prixncreues oF TEXTUAL CRITICISM. 


§§ 1-9. External evidence. 
δὲ 10-18. Internal evidence. 


IV. THe LANGUAGE OF TUE NEW TESTAMENT, 


J]. Tne Hisrory OF THE WRITTEN TEXT. 


1. The early history of the Apostolic writings 
offers no points of distinguishing literary interest. 
Externally, as far as it can be traced, it is the same 
st. Pani, 
like Cicero or Pliny, often employed the services of 
an amanuensis, to whom he dictated his letters, 
affixing the salutation “6 with his own hand” (1 
Cor. xvi. 21; 2 Thess. iti. 17; Col. iv. 18). In one 
ease the scribe has added a clause in his own name 
(Rom. xvi. 22). Once, in writing to the Galatians, 
the Apostle appears to apologize for the rudeness 
of the antograph which he addressed to them, as if 
from defective sight (Gal. vi. 11). If we pass on- 
wards one step, it docs not appear that any special 
care was taken in the first age to preserve the books 
of the N. T. from the various mjuries of time, or 
to insure perfect accuracy of transcription. ‘They 
were given as a heritage to man, and it was some 
time before men felt the full value of the gift. ‘The 
original copies seem to have soon perished; and we 
may perhaps see in this a providential provision 
against that spirit of superstition which in earlier 
times converted the symbols of (sod’s redemption 
into objects of idolatry (2 K. xviil. 4). It is cer- 
tainly remarkable that in the controversies at the 
close of the second century, which often turned 
upon disputed readings of Scripture, no appeal was 
made to the Apostolic originals. The few passages 
in which it has been supposed that they are referred 
to will not bear examination. Ignatius, so far from 
appealing to Christian archives, distinetly turns, as 


samque regi sacrificulo nuntiaret " (Sat. i. 15). In the 
second the day is referred to as a social festival (Οὐ, 
iii. 23, 9); and in Tacitus we are informed that the 
ancient Germans assembled on the days of new and 
full moon, considering them to be anspicious for new 
undertakings (Germ. c. Χ}.). 
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the whole context shows, to the examples of the Jew- 
ish Church (τὰ ἀρχαῖα — ad Philid. 8). Tertullian 
again, when he speaks of “ the authentic epistles ” 
of the Apostles (De Prescr. Hur. xxxvi., “ apud 
quas ips authentice litters eorum recitantur ”’), 
uses the term of the pure Greek text as contrasted 
with the current Latin version (comp. de όπου. 
xi., “‘sciamus plaue non sic esse in Greco authen- 
tico”’¢). The silence of the sub-Apostolic age is 
made more striking by the legends which were 
circulated after. It was said that when the grave 
of Barnabas in Cyprus was opened, in the fifth 
century, in obedience to a vision, the saint was 
found holding a (Greek) copy of St. Matthew writ- 
ten with his own hand. The copy was taken to Con- | 
stantinople, and used as the standard of the sacred | 
text (Credner, Hinl. ὃ 39; Assem. Bibl. Or. ii. 81). | 
The autograph copy of St. John’s Gospel (αὐτὸ τὸ 
ἰδιόχειρον τοῦ εὐαγγελιστοῦ) Was said to be pre- 
served at Ephesus “ by the grace of God, and wor- 
shipped (προσκυνεῖται) by the faithful there,”’ in 
the fourth century (?), ({Petr. Alex.] p. 518, ed. 
Migne, quoted from Chron. Pasch. p. 5); though 
according to another account it was found in the 
ruins of the Temple when Julian attempted to re- 
build it (Philostorg. vii. 14). A similar belief was 
current even in the last century. It was said that 
parts of the (Latin) autograph of St. Mark were 
preserved at Venice and Prague; but on examina- 
tion these were shown to be fragments of a MS. of 
the Vulgate of the sixth century (Dobrowsky, /’rag- 
mentum Pragense Ev. S. Marci, 1778). 

2. In the natnral course of things the Apostolic 
autographs would be likely to perish soon. The ma- 
terial which was commonly used for letters, the pa 
pyrus-paper to which St. John incidentally alludes 
(2 John 12, διὰ ydprov καὶ μέλανος: comp. 3 
John 13, διὰ μέλανος καὶ καλάμου), was singularly 
fragile, and even the stouter kinds, likely to be used 
for the historical books, were not fitted to bear con- 
stant use. The papyrus fragments which have come 
down to the present time have been preserved under 
peculiar circumstances, as at’ Herculaneum or in 
Egyptian tombs; and Jerome notices that the li- 
brary of Pamphilus at Czesarea was already in part 
destroyed (ex parte corruptam) when, in less than 
a century after its formation, two presbyters of the 
Church endeavored to restore the papyrus MSS. (as 
the context implies) on parchment (‘in membra- 
nis,’ Hieron. “jp. xxxiv. (141), quoted by Tischdf. 
in Herzog’s Encykl., Bibeltext des N. T. p. 159). 
Parchinent (2 Tim. iv. 13, μεμβράνα), which was 
more durable, was proportionately rarer and more 
costly. And yet more than this. In the first age 
the written word of the Apostles occupied no au- 
thoritative position above their spoken word, and 
the vivid memory of their personal teaching. And 
when the true value of the Apostolic writings was 
afterwards revealed by the progress of the Church, 
then collections of “the divine oracles ** would be 
chiefly sought for among Christians. On all ac- 
counts it seems reasonable to conclude that the 
autographs perished during that solenm pause 
which followed the Apostolic age, in which the 
idea of a Christian Canon, parallel and supple- 


α Griesbach (Opuscula, ii. 69-76) endeavors to show 
that the word simply means pure, uncorrupted. 

δ Papyrus fragments of part of St. Matthew, dating 
from the first century (??), are announced (1861) for 
publication hy Dr. Simonides. [It is hardly necessary 
to say that these are forgeries. Α.] 
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mentary to the Jewish Canon, was first distinctly 
realized. 

3. In the time of the Diocletian persecution 
(A. D. 803) copies of the Christian Scriptures were 
sufficiently numerous to furnish a special object for 
persecutors, and a characteristic name to renegades 
who saved themselves by surrendering the sacred 
hooks (traditores, August. Ap. Ixxvi. 3). Partly, 
perhaps, owing to the destruction thus caused, but 
still more from the natural effects of time, no MS. 
of the N. T. of the first three centuries remains.° 
Some of the oldest extant were certainly copied 
from others which dated from within this period, 
but as yet no one can be placed further back than 
the time of Constantine. It is recorded of this 
monarch that one of his first acts after the founda- 
tion of Coustantinople was to order the preparation 
of fifty MSS. of the Holy Seriptures, required for 
the use of the Church, “ on fair skins (ἐν διφθέραις 
εὐκατασκεύοις) by skillful calligraphists *’ (Euseb. 
Vit. Const. iv. 36); and to the general use of this 
better material we probably owe our most venerable 
copies, which are written on vellum of singular 
excellence and fineness. But though no fragment 
of the N. T. of the first century still remains, the 
Italian and Egyptian papyri, which are of that. 
date, give a clear notion of the calligraphy of the 
period. In these the text is written in columns, 
rudely divided, in somewhat awkward capital let- 
ters (wactals), without any punctuation or division 
of words. The tote, which was afterwards sud- 
scribed, is commonly, but not always, adscribed ; 
and there is no trace of accents or breathings.. The 
earliest MSS. of the N. T. bear a general resem- 
blance to this primitive type, and we may reason- 
ably believe that the Apostolic originals were thus 
written. (Plate i. fig. 1.) 

4. In addition to the later MSS., the earliest 
versions and patristic quotations give very important 
testimony to the character and history of the ante- 
Nicene text. Express statements of readings which 
are found in some of the most ancient Christian 
writers are, indeed, the first direct evidence which 
we have, and are consequently of the highest im- 
portance. But till the last quarter of the second 
century this source of information fails us. Not 
only are the remains of Christian literature up to 
that time extremely scanty, but the practice of 
verbal quotation from the N. T. was not yet prev- 
alent. The evangelic citations in the Apostolic 
Fathers and in Justin Martyr show that the oral 
tradition was still as widely current as the written 
Gospels (comp. Westcott’s Canon of the N. T. pp. 
125-195), and there is not in those writers one 
express verbal citation from the other Apostolic 
books.c This latter phenomenon is in a great 
measure to be explained by the nature of their 
writings. As soon as definite controversies arose 
among Christians, the text of the N. T. assumed 
its true importance. The earliest monuments of 
these remain in the works of Irenzeus, Hippolytus 
(Psendo-Origen), and Tertullian, who quote many 
of the arguments of the leading adversaries of the 
Church. Charges of corrupting the sacred text are 
urged on both sides with great acrimony. Dio- 


¢ In the epistle of Polycarp some interesting various 
readings occur, which are found also in later copies. 
Acts ii. 24, τοῦ ἄδου for τοῦ θανάτου ; 1 Tim. vi.7, ἀλλ᾽ 
οὐδέ for δῆλον ὅτι οὐδέ; 1 John iv. 3, ἐν σαρκὶ ἐληλν- 
θέναι. Comp. 1 Pet. i. 8 (Polyc. ad Phil. i 4). 
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nysius of Corinth (1 cir. A.D. 176, ap. Euseb. //. E. 
iv. 23), Irenzeus (cir. A. Ὁ. 177; iv. 6, 1), Tertul- 
Hian (cir. A. Ὁ. 210; De Carne Christi, 19, p. 385; 
Adv. Mare. iv., v. passim), Clement of Alexandria 
(cir. A. Ὁ. 200; Strom. iv. 6, § 41), and at a later 
time Ambrose (cir. A. Ὁ. 375; De Sper. S. iii. 10), 
accuse their opponents of this offense; but with 
one great exception the instances which are brought 
forward in support of the accusation generally re- 
solve themselves into various readings, in which the 
decision cannot always be given in favor of the 
catholic disputant ; and even where the unorthodox 
reading is certainly wrong it can be shown that it 
was widely spread among writers of different opin- 
ions (6. g. Matt. xi. 27, “nee Filium nisi Pater et 
eui voluerit Filius rerclare: * John i. 13, ὃς — 
ἐγεννήθη). Willful interpolations or changes are 
extremely rare. if they exist at all (comp. Valent. 
ap. Tren. i. 4, 5, add. θεότητες, Col. i. 16), except 
in the case of Marcion. His mode of dealing with 
the writings of the N. T., in which he was follow ed 
by his school, was, as Tertullian says, to use the 
knife rather than subtlety of interpretation. There 
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and faithful piety, to be used in after-time by that 
wide-reaching criticism which was foreign to the 
spirit of the first ages.@ 

§. Passing from these isolated quotations we find 
the first great witnesses to the Apostolic text in the 
early Syriac and Latin versions, and in the rich 
quotations of Clement of Alexandria (f cir. A. Ὁ. 
220) and Origen (A. Ὁ. 184-254). The versions 
will be treated of elsewhere, and with them the 
Latin quotations of the translator of Irenzeus and 
of Tertullian. The Greek quotations in the re- 
mains of the original text of Ireneus and in Hip- 
polytus are of great value, but yield in extent and 
importance to those of the two Alexandrine fathers. 
From the extant works of Origen alone no incon- 
siderable portion of the whole N. T., with the ex- 
ception of St. James, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, and 
the Apocalypse, might be transcribed, and the re- 
currence of small variations in long passages proves 
that the quotations were accurately made and not 
simply from memory. 

7. The evangelic text of Clement is far from 
pure. ‘Two chief causes contributed especially to 


can be no reasonable doubt that he dealt in the! corrupt the text of the Gospels, the attempts to 
most arbitrary manner with whole books, and that | harmonize parallel narratives, and the influence of 
he removed from the Gospel of St. Luke many | tradition. ‘The former assumed a special import- 
passages which were opposed to his peculiar views. | ance from the Diatessaron of Tatian (cir. A. Ὁ 


But when these fundamental changes were once 
made he seems to have adhered scrupulously to the 
text which he found. In the isolated readings | 
which he is said to have altered, it happens not | 


unfrequently that he has retained the right read- | 


ing, and that his See are in error mike v. 
14 om. τὸ δῶρον: Gal. ii. 5, οἷς οὐδέ; 2 Cor. iv. 
5?). In very many cases the alleged corruption is 
a various reading, more or less supported by other 
authorities (Luke xil. 38, ἑσπερινῇ: 1 Cor. x. 9, 
Χριστόν; 1 Thess. ii. 15, add. ἰδίους). And where 
the changes seem most arbitrary there is evidence 
to show that the interpolations were not w holly due 
to his school: Luke xviti. 19, ἡ πατήρ: xxiii. 2; 1 
Cor. x. 19 (28), add. ἱερόθυτον. (Comp. Hahn, 
Evangelium Marcianis ; Yhilo, Cod. Apocr. i. 403- 
486; Kitschl, Das Kuang. Mare. 1846; Volekmar, 
Das Evang. Marc., Leipsic, 1852: but no exani- 
ination of Marcion's text is completely satisfac- 
tory). 

5. Several very important conclusions follow from 
this earliest appearance of textual criticism. It 15 
in the first place evident that various readings ex- 
isted in the books of the N. ‘I. at a time prior to 
all extant authorities. History affords no trace of | 
the pure Apostolic originals. Again, from the | 
preservation of the first variations noticed, which 
are often extremely minute, in one or more of the 
primary documents still left, we may be certain 
that no important changes have been made in the 
sacred text which we cannot now detect. The 
materials for ascertaining the true reading are found 
to be complete when tested by the earliest witnesses. 
And yet further: from the minuteness of some of 
the variations which are urged in controversy, it is | 
obvious that the words of the N. T. were watched 
with the most jealous care, and that the least dif- 
ferences of phrase were guarded with scrupulous 


(170. Comp. Hist. of N. T. Canon, 358-362; 
Yischdf. on Matt. xxvii. 49) and the nites which 
was, as has been remarked, very creat in the time 
of Justin M., still lingered.¢ The quotations of 
(‘lemenit oe from both these disturbing forces 
(Matt. viii. 22, x. 30, xi. 27, xix. 24) xxiii 27, ΧΧΥ. 


| 41, x. 26, omitted by Tischdf, ler, Mark fv. 22 and 
the reading of Origen, Opp. iii. 235] Luke iii. 22), 
/and he seems to have derived from his copies of the 
Gospels two sayings of the Lord which form no 


part of the canonical text. (Comp. Tischdf. on 
Matt. vi. 83; Luke xvi. 11.) Elsewhere is quota- 
tions are free, or a confused mixture of two nar- 
ratives (Matt. v. 45, vi. 26, 32 f, xxii. 37: Mark 
xii. 43), but in imumerable places he has preserved 
the true reading (Matt. v. 4, 5, 42, 48, viii. 22, xi. 
17, xill. 25, xxiii. 26: Acts it. 41 τοῦ  ΠΠ- 
quotations from the Epistles are of the very highest. 
value. In these tradition had uo prevailing power, 
though Tatian is said to have altered in parts the 
language of the Epistles (Euseb. H. F. iv. 29); 
und the text was left comparatively free from cor- 
ruptions. Against the few false readings which he 
supports (6. g. 1 Pet. 11, ὃ, Χριστός: Rom. iii. 26, 
Ἰησοῦν; vill. 11, διὰ τοῦ evox. mv.) may be 
brought forward a long list of passages in which 


‘he eombines with a few of the best authorities in 


Rom. 
13, vii. 3, 5, 35, 39, 


upholding the true text (6. g. 1 Pet. ii. 2; 
li. 1 Χο αν. 2: 1 Corer 
vill. 2.x. 24), 

8. But Origen stands as far first of all the ante- 
Nicene fathers in critical authority as he does in 
commanding genius, and his writings are an almost 
inexhaustible storehouse for the history of the text. 
In many places it seems that the printed text’ of 


‘his works has been modernized; and till a new and 
thorough collation of the MSS. has been made, a 
doubt must remain whether his quotations have 


@ Trenzeus notices two various readings of import- | 


ance, in Which he maintains the true text, Matt. i. 18, 
τοῦ δὲ χριστοῦ (iii. 16, 
The letter of Ptolemzus (cir. a. p. 150) to Flora 


2), Apoe. xiii. 18 (v. 30, 1). | 


b Jerome notices the result of this in his time in 
strong terms, Pref. in Evang. 

¢ To what extent tradition might modify the current 
text is still clearly scen from the Codex Bez@ and 


(Epiph. i. 216) contains some important early variations | some Latin copies, which probably give a text dating 


in the evangelic text. 


in essence from the close of the 2d century. 
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not suffered by the hands of scribes, as the MSS. 
of the N. T. have suffered, though in a less degree. 
The testimony which Origen bears as to the cor- 
tuption of the text of the Gospels in his time differs 
from the general statements which have been al- 
ready noticed as being the deliberate judgment of 
a scholar and not the plea of a controversialist. 
¢ As the case stands,”’ he says, “it is obvious that 
the difference between the copies is considerable, 
partly from the carelessness of individual scribes, 
partly from the wicked daring of some in correcting 
what is written, partly also from [the changes made 
by] those who add or remove what seems good to 
them in the process of correction’? (Orig. /n 
Matt. t. xv. § 14). In the case of the LXX., he 
adds, he removed or at least indicated those cor- 
ruptions by a comparison of ‘ editions ” (ἐκδόσεις); 
and we may believe that he took equal care to as- 
certain, at least for his own use, the true text of 
the N. T., though he did not venture to arouse the 
prejudice of his contemporaries by openly revising 
it, as the old translation adds (Jn Jfatt. xv. vet. int. 
‘in exemplaribus antem Novi Testamenti hoc 
ipsum me posse facere sine periculo non putavi"’). 
Even in the form in which they have come down 
to us, the writings of Origen, as a whole, contain 
the noblest early memorial of the apostolic text. 
And, though there is no evidence that he published 
any recension of the text, yet it is not unlikely that 
he wrote out copies of the N. T. with his own 
hand (Redepenning, Origenes, ii. 184), which were 
spread widely in after time. Thus Jerome appeals 
to “the copies of Adamantius,” 7. 6. Origen (/n 
Matt. xxiv. 36; Gal. iii. 1), and the copy of 
Pamphilus can hardly have been other than a copy 
of Origen’s text (Cod. H; Subscription, Inf. § 26). 
From Pamphilus the text passed to Eusebius and 
Euthalius, and it is scarcely rash to believe that it 
can be traced, though imperfectly, in existing MSS. 
as C L. (Comp. Griesbach, Symb. Crit. i. Ixxvi. 
ff.; cxxx. ff.) 

9. In thirteen cases (Norton, Genuineness of 
the Gospels, i. 234-236 [Add. Notes, pp. xcviii— 
οἱ, 24 Amer. ed.]) Origen has expressly noticed 
varieties of reading in the Gospels (Matt. viii. 28, 
ΧΥ ἢ ΧΥΠ 1, xx}. 5, 9, 15, xxvii. 17; Mark iii. 
18; Luke i. 46, ix. 48, xiv. 19, xxiii. 45; John i. 
3, 4: 28).o In three of these passages the varia- 
tions which he notices are no longer found in our 
Greek copies (Matt. xxi. 9 or 15, οἴκῳ for vig; 
Tregelles, ad loc.; Mark iii. 18 (ii. 14), AeBhy τὸν 
τοῦ Add. (Ὁ [D with some Latin MSS. reads AcB 
Batov}); Luke i. 46, Ἐλισάβετ for Μαριάμ: so in 
some Latin copies); in seven our copies are still 
divided; in two (Matt. vill. 28, Padapnvav; John 
1. 28, Βηθαβαρᾷ) the reading which was only found 
in a few MSS. is now widely spread: in the re- 
maining place (Matt. xxvii. 17, Ἰησοῦν Βαραββᾶν) 
a few copies of no great age retain the interpolation 
which was found in his time “ in very aucient 
copies.”’ It is more remarkable that Origen asserts, 
in answer to Celsus, that ‘our Lord is nowhere 
salled “the carpenter”? in the Gospels circulated 


in the churches, though this is undonbtedly the | 


true reading in Mark vi. 3 (Orig. ὁ. Cels. vi. 36). 
10. The evangelic quotations of Origen are not 
wholly free from the admixture of traditional glosses 


@ These words seem to refer to the professional cor- 
.ector (διορθωτής). 
6 To these Mr. {fort (to whom the writer owes many 
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which have been noticed in Clement, and often pre- 
sent a confusion of parallel passages (Matt. v. 44, 
Mien (o-5), Vil. 21 ft πὰ ΠΡ τυ 11. J lim. iv. 
1); but there is little difficulty in separating his 
genuine text from these natural corruptions, and a 
few references are sufficient to indicate its extreme 
importance (Matt. iv. 10, vi. 13, xv. 8,35; Mark 
1 2,x.29; Luke xxi. 19; John yii. 89; Acts χ. 10: 
tom. Vili. 28). 

11. In the Epistles Origen onee notices a strik- 
ing variation in Heb. ii. 9, χωρὶς θεοῦ for χάριτι 
θεοῦ, Which is still attested; but, apart from the 
specific reference to variations, it is evident that he 
himself used MSS. at different times which varied 
in many details (Mill, Prolegg. § 687). Griesbach, 
who has investigated this fact with the greatest care 
(Meletema i. appended to Comm. Crit. ii, ix.-xl.), 
seemis to have exaggerated the extent of these dif- 
ferences while he establishes their existence satis- 
factorily. There can be no doubt that in Origen’s 
time the variations in the N. T. MSS., which we 
have seen to have existed from the earliest attain- 
able date, and which Origen describes as consider- 
able and wide-spread, were beginning to lead to the 
formation of specific groups of copies. 

Though materials for the history of the text 
during the first three centuries are abundant, noth- 
ing has been written in detail on the subject since 
the time of Mill (Prolegg. 240 ff.) and hk. Simon 
(Histoire Critique, 1685-93). What is wanted is 
nothing less than a complete collection at full 
length, from MS. authority, of all the ante-Nicene 
Greek quotations. These would form a centre 
round which the variations of the versions and 
Latin quotations might be grouped. A first step 
towards this has been made by Anger in his Syn- 
opsis hve. Matt. Mare., Luc., 1851. The Latin 
quotations are well given by Sabatier, Bibliorwm 
Sacrorum Latine versiones antique, 1751. 

12. ‘The most ancient MSS. and versious now 
extant exhibit the characteristic differences which 
have been found to exist in different parts of the 
works of Origen. ‘These cannot have had their 
source later than the beginning of the third cen- 
tury, aud probably were much earlier. In classical 
texts, where the MSS. are sufficiently numerous, it 
is generally possible to determine a very few primary 
sources, standing in definite relations to one an- 
other, from which the other copies can be shown to 
flow; and from these the scholar is able to discover 
one source of all. In the case of the N. T. the 
authorities for the text are infinitely more varied 
and extensive than elsewhere, and the question has 
been raised whether it may not be possible to dis- 
tribute them in like manner and divine from later 
documents the earliest history of the text. Various 
answers have been made which are quite valueless 
is far as they profess to rest on historical evidence ; 
and yet are all more or less interesting as explaining 
the true conditions of the problem. The chief facts, 
it must be noticed, are derived from later doen- 
inents, but the question itself belongs to the las! 
half of the second century. 

Bengel was the first (1734) who pointed ont the 


| afinity of certain groups of MSS., which, as he re- 


marks, must have arisen before the first versions 
were made (Apparatus Criticus, ed. Burk, p. 425). 


suggestions and eorrections in this article) adds Matt. 
v. 22, from Cramer, Cat. in Eph. iv. 31, where Origen 
blames the insertion of εἰκῆ. 
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Originally he distinguished three families, of which | his system: he established the existence of a group 


the Cod. Alex. (A), the Greco-Latin MSS., and 
the mass of the more recent MSS. were respec- 
tively the types. At a later time (1737) he adopted 
the simpler division of “two nations,” the Asiatic 
and the African. In the latter he ineluded Cod. 
Alex., the Greco-Latin MSS., the Aithiopic, Cop- 
tic [Memphitic], and Latin versions: the mass of 
the remaining authorities formed the Asiatic class. 
So far no attempt was made to trace the history of 
the groups, but the general agreement of the most 
ancient witnesses against the more recent, a fact 
which Bentley announced, was distinctly asserted, 
though Bengel was not prepared to accept the an- 
cient reading as necessarily true. Semler contrib- 
uted nothing of value to Bengel’s theory, but made 
it more widely known (Spiczlegium Observutionum, 
etc., added to his edition of Wetstein’s Libelli ad 
Crisin atque Int. Ν. T. 1766; Apparatus, εἰς. 
1767). The honor of carefully determining the 
relations of critical authorities for the N. T. text 
belongs to Griesbach. This great scholar gave a 
summary of his theory in his //istoria Text. Gr. 
Epist. Paul. (1777, Opuse. ii. 1-135) and in the 
preface to his first edition of the Greek Test. His 
earlier essay, Dissert. Crit. de Codd. quut. Evang. 
Origenianis (1771, Opuse. i.), is incomplete. Ac- 
cording to Griesbach (ov. Jest. Preef. pp. Ixx. ff.) 
two distinct recensions of the Gospels existed at the 
beginning of the third century: the Alexandrine, 


of ancient MSS. distinct from those which could 
be accused of Latinizing (Tregelles, Horne, p. 
105). 

13. The chief object of Griesbach in propound- 
ing his theory of recensions was to.destroy the 
weight of mere numbers.¢ The critical result with 
him had far more interest than the historical pro- 
cess; and, apart from all consideration as to the ori- 
gin of the variations, the facts which he pointed 
out are of permanent value. Others carried on the 
investigation from the point where he left it. Hug 
endeavored, with much ingenuity, to place the 
theory on a historical basis (Ainleitung in N. T. 
Ist ed. 1808; 3d, 1826). According to him, the 
text of the N. T. fell into a state of considerable 
corruption during the second century. To this form 
he applied the term κοινὴ ἔκδοσις (common edi- 
tion), which had been applied by Alexandrine οὐ (168 
to the unrevised text of Homer, and in later times 
to the unrevised text of the LXX. (i. 144). In the 
course of the third century this text, he supposed, 
underwent a threefold revision, by Tesychius in 
Egypt, by Lucian at Antioch, and by Origen in 
Palestine. So that our existing documents repre- 
sent four classes: (1.) The wnzevised, 1). 1, 18, 69 
in the Gospels; D Ey in the Acts; Dg Fo Ge in the 
Pauline Epistles: the old Latin and Thebaic, and 
in part the Peshito Syriac; and the quotations of 
Clement and Origen. (2.) The Egyptian recension 


represented by Bb C L, 1, 18, 35, 69, 106, the Cop- | of Hesychius; BC L in Gospels; A B C 17 in the 


tic, Athiop., Arm., and later Syrian versions, and 
the quotations of Clem. Alex., Origen, [usebius, 
Cyril. Alex., Isid. Pelus.; and the }’estern, repre- 
sented by D, and in part by 1, 13, 69, the ancient 
Latin version and Fathers, and sometimes by the 
Syriac and Arabic versions. Cod. Alex. was to be 
regarded as giving a more recent (Constantinopol- 
itan) text in the Gospels. As to the origin of the 
variations in the text, Griesbach supposed that 
copies were at first derived from the separate atito- 
graphs or imperfect collections of the apostolic 
books. These were gradually interpolated, especially 
as they were intended for private use, by glosses of 
various kinds, till at length authoritative editions 
of the collection of the Gospels and the letters 
(εὐαγγέλιον ὁ ἀπόστολος, τὸ ἀποστολικόν) Were 
made. These gave in the main a pure text, and 
thus two classes of MSS. were afterwards current, 
those derived from the interpolated copies ( W’est- 
ern), and those derived from the εὐαγγέλιον and 
ἀποστολικόν (Alexandrine, astern; Opuse. ii. 
77-99; Aeletemata, xliv.). At a later time Gries- 
bach rejected these historical conjectures (Nov. Test. 
ed. 2,1796; yet comp. Jfeletem. 1. c.), and repeated 
with greater care and fullness, from his enlarged 
knowledge of the authorities, the threefold division 
which he had originally made (VY. 7. i. Pref. 
Ixx.-Ixxvii. ed. Schulz). At the same time he ree- 
ognized the existence of mixed and transitional texts; 
and when he characterized by a happy epigram 
(grammaticum egit Alexandrinus censor, inter- 
pretem occidentalis) the difference of the two ancient 
families, he frankly admitted that no existing docu- 
ment exhibited either ‘‘ recension’ in a pure form. 
His great merit was independent of the details of 


α This he states distinctly (Syab. Crit. i. exxii.): 
* Precipuus vero recensionum in criseos sacrae exer- 
titio usus hic est, ut eorum auctoritate lectiones bonas, 
sed in paucis libris superstites defeudanius adversus 
juniorum et vulgarium codicum inuumerabilem pzene 


Pauline Epistles; A BC Acts and Catholic Epis- 
tles; A Cin the Apocalypse: the Memphitic ver- 
sion; and the quotations of Cyril. Alex. and Ath- 
anasius. (3.) The Asiatic (Antioch-Constantinople) 
recension of Lucian; E F GH S V and the recent 
MSS. generally; the Gothic and Slavonic versions, 
and the quotations of Theophylact. (4.) The Pal- 
estinian recension of Origen (of the Gospels); A 
K M; the Philoxenian Syriac; the quotations of 
Theodoret and Chrysostom. But the slender exter- 
nal proof which Uug adduced in support of this 


system was, in the main, a mere misconception of 


what Jerome said of the labors of Hesychius and 
Lucian on the LAX. (Prefiin Paralip. ; ας. Ruff. 
ii. 27; and Ep. evi. (135) ὃ 2. The only other pas- 
sages are De iris illustr. cap. Ixxvii. Lucianus; 
Pref. m quat. kv.); the assumed recension of 
Origen rests on no historical evidence whatever. 
Yet the new analysis of the internal character of 
the documents was not without a valuable result. 
Hug showed that the line of demarcation between 
the Alexandrine and Western families of Griesbach 
was practically an imaginary one. Not only are the 
extreme types of the two classes connected by a 
series of intermediate links, but many of the quota- 
tions of Clement and Origen belong to the so- 
called Western text.  Griesbach, in examining 
Hlug’s hypothesis, explained this phenomenon by 
showing that at various times Origen used MSS. 
of different types, and admitted that many Western 
readings are found in Alexandrine copies (.Weletem. 
xlviii. comp. Laurence, Remarks on the Systematic 
Classification of ΔΙ ΑΙ, 1814). 

14. Little remains to be said of later theories 
Eichhorn accepted the classification of Ilug (£in- 


tnrbam.’? Comp. 7d. ii. 624n. The necessity of destroy 
ing this grand source of error was supreme, as may be 
seen not only from such canons as αὐ. y. Maestricht (ii. 
§ 8, n.), but also from Wetstein’s Rule xviii. ‘ Lectie 
plurium codicum czeteris paribus praeferenda est.” 
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lettung, 1818-27). Matthei, the bitter adversary 
of Griesbach, contented himself with asserting the 
paramount claims of the later copies against the 
more ancient, allowing so far their general differ- 
ence (Ueber die soy. Recensionen, 1804; N. T. 
1782-88). Scholz returning to a simpler arrange- 
ment divided the authorities into two classes, Alex- 
andrine and Constautinopolitan (V. 7’. i. p. xv. ff), 
and maintained the superior purity of the latter on 
the ground of their assumed unanimity. In prac- 
tice he failed to carry out his principles; and the 
unanimity of the later copies has now been shown 
to be quite imaginary. Since the time of Scholz 
theories of recensions have found little favor. 
Lachmann, who accepted only ancient authorities, 
simply divided them into Eastern (Alexandrine) 
and Western. Tischendorf, with some reserve, pro- 
poses two great classes, each consisting of two pairs, 
the Alexandrine and Latin, the Asiatic and Byzan- 
tine. Tregelles, discarding all theories of receusion 
as historic facts, insists on the general accordance of 
ancient authorities as giving an ancient text in con- 
trast with the recent text of the more modern cop- 
ies. At the same time he points out what we may 
suppose to be the “ genealogy of the text.’’ This 
he exhibits in the following fori: — 


Ὁ ΝΡΖ 
CLE133 
Eee) TR ΔΑ 
X (A) 69 K MH 


Ie F G 5 τ, etc.4 


15. The fundamental error of the recension theo- 
ries is the assumption either of an actual recension 
or of a pure text of one type, which was variously 
modified in later times, while the fact seems to be 
exactly the converse. Groups of copies spring not 
from the imperfect reproduction of the character of 
one typical exemplar, but from the multiplication 
of characteristic variations. They are the results 
of a tendency, and not of a fact. ‘They advance 
towards and do not lead fiom that form of text 
which we regard as their standard. Individuals, 
as Origen, may have exercised an important influ- 
ence at a particular time and place, but the silent 
and continual influence of circumstances was greater. 
A pure Alexandrine or Western text is simply a 
fiction. The tendency at Alexandria or Carthage 
was in a certain direction, and necessarily influ- 
enced the character of the current texts with accu- 
mulative foree as far as it was unchecked by other 
influences. This is a general law, and the history 
of the apostolic books is no exception to it. The 
history of their text differs from that of other books 
chiefly in this, that, owing to the great multiplicity 
of testimony, typical copies are here represented by 
typical groups of copies, and the intermediate 
stages are occupied by mixed texts. But if we look 
beneath this complication general lines of change 
may be detected. All experience shows that certain 


types of variation propagate and perpetuate them-| 


selves, and existing documents prove that. it was so 
with the copies of the N. T. Many of the links 


a ** Those codices are placed together which appear 


Ὃ demand such an arrangement; aud those which, 
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in the genealogical table of our MSS. may be want- 
ing, but the specific relations between the groups, 
and their comparative antiquity of origin, are clear. 
This antiquity is determined, not by the demon- 
stration of the immediate dependence of particular 
copies upon one another, but by reference to a 
common standard. The secondary uncials (Ε 5 U, 
etc.) are not derived from the earlier (B C A) by 
direct descent, but rather both are derived by dif- 
ferent processes from one original. And _ here va- 
rious considerations will assist the judgment of the 
critic. The accumulation of variations may be more 
or less rapid in certain directions. A disturbing 
force may act for a shorter time with greater inten- 
sity, or its effects may he slow and protracted. 
Corruptions may be obvious or subtle, the work of 
the ignorant copyist or of the rash scholar; they 
may lie upon the surface or they may penetrate 
into the fabric of the text. But on such points no 
general rules can be laid down. Here as elsewhere, 
there is an instinct or tact which discerns likenesses 
or relationships aud refuses to be measured mechan- 
ically. It is enough to insist on the truth that the 
varieties in our documents are the result of slow 
and natural growth and not of violent change. 
They are due to the action of intelligible laws and 
rarely, if ever, to the caprice or imperfect judgment 
of individuals. They contain in themselves their 
history and their explanation. 

16. From the consideration of the earliest history 
of the N. Ἵν, text we now pass to the sera of MSS. 
The quotations of Dionysius ALEX. (fA. Ὁ. 264), 
Perrus ALEX. (fe. A.D. 312), METHODIUS (TA. D. 
311), and Eusrexius (fA. D. 340), confirm the prev- 
alence of the ancient type of text; but the public 
establishment of Christianity in the Roman empire 
necessarily led to important changes. Not only were 
more copies of the N. T. required for public use 
(Comp. ὃ 3), but the nominal or real adherence of 
the higher ranks to the Christian faith must have 
largely increased the demand for costly MSS. As 
a natural consequence the rude Hellenistic forms 
gave way before the current Greek, and at the same 
tinie it is reasonable to believe that smoother and 
fuller constructions were substituted for the rougher 
turns of the apostolic language. In this way the 
foundation of the Byzantine text was laid, and the 
same influence which thus began to work, continued 
uninterruptedly till the fall of the Eastern empire. 
Meanwhile the multiplication of copies in Africa and 
Syria was checked by Mohanimedan conquests. The 
Greek language ceased to be current in the West. 
The progress of the Alexandrine and Occidental 
families of MSS. was thus checked; and the mass 
of recent copies necessarily represent the accumu- 
lated results of one tendency. 

17. The appearance of the oldest MSS. has been 
already described. (§ 3.) The MSS. of the 4th 
century, of which Cod. Vatican. (B) may be taken 
as a type, present a close resemblance to these. 
The writing is in elegant continuous (capitals) un- 
cials,? in three columns © without initial letters or 
iota. subseript, or ascripl. A small interval serves 


purpureis auro argentoque descriptos, vel wncialibus, 
ut vulgo aiunt, litteris onera magis exarata, quam co- 


stand below others are such as show still more and} dices; dummodo mihi Meisque permittant pauperes 
more of the interinixture of modernized readings ” (Tre- | habere schedulas, et nou tam puleros codices quam 


zelles, Horne, {vol. iv.] p. 106). 
δ Jerome describes the false taste of many in his 


time (ὁ. A. D. 400) with regard to MSS. of the Bible :| 


* Wabeant qui volunt veteres libros, vel in membranis 


emendatos ” (Pref. in Jobuvm, ix. 1004, ed. Migne). 
¢ The Codex Siuaiticus (Cod. Frid. Aug.) has four 
columns; Cod. Alex. (A) two. Cf. Scrivener, /ntro- 


| duction, p. 25, n., for other examples. 
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as a simple punctuation; and there are no accents 
or breathings by the hand of the first writer, though 
these have been added subsequently. Uncial writing 
continued in general use till the middle of the 10th 
century.¢ One uncial MS. (5), the earliest dated 
copy, bears the date 949; and for service books the 
same style was retained a century later. l'rom the 
11th century downwards cursive writing prevailed, 
but this passed through several forms sutticiently 
distinet to fix the date of a MS. with toleralle cer- 
tainty. The earliest cursive Biblical MS. is dated 
901 A. Ὁ. (Gosp. 14, Serivener, /nétroduction, p. 36 
note), though cursive writing was used a century 
before (A. D. 888, Serivener, /. c.). The MSS. of 
the 14th and 15th centuries abound in the contrac- 
tions which afterwards passed into the early printed 
books. ‘The material as well as the writmg of MSs. 
underwent successive changes. ‘The oldest MSS. 
are written on the thinnest and finest vellum: in 
later copies the parchment is thick and coarse. 
Sometimes, as in Cod. Cotton. (N= J), the vellum 
is stained. Papyrus was very rarely used after the 
9th century. In the 10th century cotton paper 
(charta bombycina or Damascena) was generally 
employed in Europe; and one example at least oc- 
curs of its use in the 9th century (‘Tischdf. Nod. 
Cod. Sin. p. 54, quoted by Scrivener, Jntroduction, 
p- 21). In the 12th century the common linen or 
rag paper came into use; but paper was “ seldom 
used for Biblical MSS. earlier than the 13th cen- 
tury, and had not entirely displaced parchment at 
the τὰ of the invention of printing, ¢. A. Ὁ. 
1450” (Scrivener, /ntroduction, p. 21). One other 
kind of material requires notice, redressed parch- 
ment (παλίμψηστος,; charta deleticia). Even at 
a very early period the original text of a parchment 
MS. was often erased, that the material might be 
used afresh (Cic. ad Fam. vii. 18; Catull. xxii.).> 
In lapse of time the original writing frequently re- 
appears in faint lines below the later text, and in 
this way many precious fragments of Biblieal MSS. 
which had been once obliterated for the transcrip- 
tion of other works have been recovered. Of these 
palinipsest MSS. the most famous are those noticed 
below under the letters C R Z 3. The earliest 
Biblical palimpsest is not older than the 5th cen- 
tury (Plate i. fig. 3). 

18. In uncial MSS. the contractions are usually 


limited to a few very common forms (ΘΟ, ion 
ΧΟ, KC, TC,] MHP, AAA, etc., ἢ. 6. θεός, Ἰη- 
gous, [χριστός, κύριος, vids,] πατήρ, Aaveld; 


a A full and interesting aeeount of the various 
changes in the uneial alphabet at different times is 
given by Serivener, Introduction, pp. 27-86. 


6 This praetiee was condemned at the Quinisextine | for several remarks on this article. expressed to me his 


Council (A. D. 692), Can. 68; but the Commentary of | 


Balsawnon shows that jn his time (f A. p. 1204) the prae- 
tice had not ceased: σημείωσαι ταῦτα δεὰ τοὺς βιβλι- 
οκαπήλους τοὺς ἀπαλείφοντας τὰς μεμβράνας τῶν θείων 
γραφῶν. A Biblical fragment in the British Museum 
has heen erased, and used twice afterwards for Syrian 
writing (Add. 17, 186. Cod. Nb Tisehdf.). 

¢ As to the use of cursive MSS. iu this respect of 


tota ascript or subscript, Mr. Scrivener found that * of | 


forty-three MSS. now jn England, twelve have no ves- 
tige of either fashion, fifteen represent the ascript use, 
vine the subscript exelnsively, while the few that re- 
main have both indifferently ” (Introduction, p. 39). 
The earliest use of the subseript is iu a MS. (71) dated 
1160 (Scrivener, /. ¢.). 

d Mr. Scrivener makes an exception in the ease of 
ει the first four lines of each colunin of the Book of Gen- 
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comp. Scrivener, Jntroduction, p. 43). A few more 
occur in later uncial copies, in which there are also 
some examples of the ascript iota, which occurs 
rarely in the Codex Sinaiticus.c Accents are not 
found in MSS. older than the 8th century.¢ Breath- 
ings and the apostrophus (Tischdf. Proley. exxxi.) 
occur somewhat earlier. The oldest punctuation 
after the simple interval, is a stop like the modern 
Greek colon (in A C D), which is acepmpanied by 
an interval, proportioned in some cases to the length 
of the pause. In E (Gospp.) and B? (Apoe.), 
which are MSS. of the 8th century, this point marks 
a full stop, a colon, or a comma, according as it is 
placed at the top, the middle, or the base of the 
letter (Serivener, p. 42). The present note of in- 
terrogation (;) came into use in the 9th century. 


19. A very ingenious attempt was made to sup- 
ply an effectual system of punctuation for public 
reading, by Euthalius, who published an arrange- 
ment of St. Paul's Epistles in clauses (στίχοι) in 
458, and another of the Acts and Catholic Mpistles 
in 490. The same arrangement was applied to the 
Gospels by some unknown hand, and probably at 
an earlier date. ‘The method of subdivision was 
doubtless suggested by the mode in which the 
poetic books of the Ὁ. T. were written in the MSS. 
of the LAX. The great examples of this method 
of writing are D (Gospels), 115 (pp.), D2 (Epp.). 
The Cod. Laud. (Ey Acts) is not strictly sticho- 


| metrical, but tle parallel texts seem to be arranged 


to establish a verbal connection between the Latin 
and Greek (‘lregelles, Horne, 187). The στίχοι 
vary considerably in length, aud thus the amount 
of vellum consumed was far more than in an or- 
dinary MS., so that the fashion of writing in 
‘‘elauses’’ soon passed away; but the numeration 
of the στίχοι in the several] books was still pre- 
served, and many MSS. (e. g. Δ Ep., Καὶ Gosp.) 
bear traces of having been copied from older texts 
thus arranged.9 


20. The earliest extant division of the N. T. into 
sections oceurs in Cod. B. This division is else- 
where found only in the palimpsest fragment of St. 
Luke, =. In the Acts and the Epistles there is a 
double division in B, one of which is by a later 
hand. ‘The Epistles of St. Paul are treated as one 
unbroken book divided into 93 sections, in which 
the Epistle to the Hebrews originally stood between 
the Epistles to the Galatians and the Ephesians. 
This appears from the numbering of the sections, 
which the writer of the MS. preserved, though he 


esis in Cod. A, whieh, he says, is furnished with ac- 
eents and breathings hy the first hand (Introduction, 
p. 40). Dr. Tregelles. to whose kindness I am indebted 


strong donbts as to the correctness of this assertion : 
and a very careful examination of the MS. leaves no 
question but that the aceeuts and breathings were the 


| work of the later seribhe who accentuated the whole of 


the first three columns. There is a pereeptible differ- 


'ence in the shade of the red pigment, which is deei- 


sively shown in the initial ΤΩ. 

e The division in John i. 3, 4, ὃ γέγονεν ἐν αὐτῷ 
ζωὴ ἣν (cf. Tregelles, ad toc.), Rom. viii. 20 (Origen), 
ix.5, shows the attention given to this qnestion in the 
earliest times. 

Ἢ Dr. Tregelles, whose acquaintance with ancient 
MSS. is not inferior to that of any seholar, expresses 
a doubt τ΄ whether this is at all uniformly the case.” 

yg Comp. Tischd. N. T. ed. 1859, under the suhscrip- 
tions to the several books. Wetstein Prolegg. pp. 100- 
102. 
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transposed the book to the place before the pastoral 
epistles.¢ 

21. Two other divisions of tle Gospels must be 
noticed. The first of these was a division into 
‘chapters ” (κεφάλαια; τίτλοι; breves), which cor- 
respond with distinct sections of the narrative, and 
are on an average a little more than twice as long 
as the sections in B. This division is found in A, 
C, R, Z, and must therefore have come into general 
use some time before the 5th century.2 The other 
division was constructed with a view to a harmony 
of the Gospels. 10 owes its origin to Ammonius 
of Alexandria, a scholar of the 3d century, who 
constructed a Harmony of the Evangelists, taking 
St. Matthew as the basis round which he grouped 
the parallel passages from the other Gospels. [use- 
bins of Czesarea completed his labor with great in- 
genuity, and coustructed a notation and a series of 
tables, which indicate at a glance the parallels which 
exist to any passage in one or more of the other 
Gospels, and the passages which are peculiar to 
each. There seems every reason to believe that the 
sections as they stand at present, as well as the 
ten “ Canons,” which give a summary of the Har- 
mony, are due to Eusebius, though the sections 
sometimes occur in MSS. without the correspond- 
ing Canons. The Cod. Alex. (A), and the Cot- 
tonian fragments (N), are the oldest MSS. which 
contain both in the original hand. The sections 
oceur in the palimpsests C, R, Z, P, Q, and it is 
possible that the Canons may have been there orig- 
inally, for the vermilion (κιννάβαρις, Luseb. Ep. ad 
Carp.), or paint with which they were marked, 
would entirely disappear in the process of preparing 
the parchment afresh.¢ 

22. The division of the Acts and Epistles into 
chapters came into use at a later time. It does not 
occur in A or C, which give the Ammonian sec- 
tions, and is commouly referred to Enthalins (Comp. 
§ 19), who, however, says that he borrowed the 
divisions of the Pauline Epistles from an earlier 
father; and there is reason to believe that the divis- 
ion of the Acts and Catholic Epistles which he 
published was originally the work of Pamphilus 
the Martyr (Montfancon, δ δὶ, Coislin. p. 78). The 
Apocalypse was divided into sections by Andreas 
of Czesarea about A. p. 500. This division con- 
sisted of 24 λόγοι, each of which was subdivided 
into three “ chapters” (cepdAata).¢ 

23. The titles of the sacred books are from their 
nature additions to the original text. The distinct 
names of the Gospels imply a collection, aud the 
titles of the Epistles are notes by the possessors 
aud not addresses by the writers (Ἰωάννον a, 
B’, etc.). In their earliest form they are quite sim- 
ple, According to Matthew, etc. (κατὰ Μαθθαῖον 
K.t.A.); To the Romans, etc. (πρὸς Ῥωμαίους 
κ.τ.λ.}} First of Peter, ete. (Πέτρον a’); Acts 
of Apostles, (πράξεις ἀποστόλων): Apocalypse. 
These headings were gradually amplified till they 


a The oldest division is not found in 2 Pet. (ed. Ver- 
cell. p. 125). (Mr. Hart.) It is found in Jude; 2, 3 
John. 

ὃ The κεφάλαια do not begin with the beginning 
of the books (Griesbach, Comm. Crit. ii. 49). This is 
important in referenee to the objections raised against 
Matt. i. 

c These very usefnl eanons and sections are printed 
in the Oxford Text (Lloyd) in Tisehendorf (1859), and 
the notation is very easily mastered. A more complete 
arrangement of the canons, giving the order of the 
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assumed such forms as The holy Gospel according 
to John; The first Catholic kpistle of the holy 
and all-praiseworthy Peter; The Apocalypse of 
the holy and most glorious Apostle and Evangelist, 
the beloved virgin who rested on the bosom of 
Jesus, John the Divine. In the same way the 
original subseriptions (imoypadat), which were 
merely repetitions of the titles, gave way to vague 
traditions as to the dates, ete., of the books. 
Those appended to the Epistles, which have been 
translated in the A. V., are attributed to Eutha- 
lius, and their singular inaccuracy (Paley, Hore 
Pauline, ch. xv.) is a valuable proof of the utter 
absence of historical criticism at the time when 
they could find currency. 

24. Very few MSS. contain the whole N. T., 
‘twenty-seven in all out of the vast mass of extant 
documents"? (Scrivener, /néroduction, p. 61). The 
MSS. of the Apocalypse are rarest; and Chrysos- 
tom complained that in his time the Acts was very 
little known. Besides the MSS. of the N. T., or 
of parts of it, there are also Lectionaries, which 
contain extracts arranged for the Church-services. 
These were taken from the Gospels (εὐαγγελι 
στάρια); or from the Gospels and Acts (πραξαπό- 
στολοι); or rarely from the Gospels and Epistles 
(arocrodoevayyeAia) ‘The calendars of the les- 
sons (συναξάρια), are appended to very many MSS. 
of the N. T.; those for the saints'-day lessous, 
which varied very considerably in different times 
and places, were called μηνολόγια (Scholz, N. 7. 
1. 453-493; Scrivener, 68-75). 

25. When a MS. was completed it was com- 
monly submitted, at least in early times, to a 
careful revision. Two terms oceur in describing 
this process, ὁ ἀντιβάλλων and διορθωτής. It 
has been suggested that the work of the former 
answered to that of “the corrector of the press,” 
while that of the latter was niore critical (Tregelles, 
Tlorne, pp. 85, 80). Possibly, however, the words 
only describe two parts of the same work. Several 
MSS. still preserve a subscription which attests a 
revision hy comparison with famous copies, though 
this attestation must have referred to the earlier 
exemplar (comp. Tischdf. Jude szbscript.); but 
the Coislinian fragment (H?) may have been itself 
compared, according to the subscription, “with the 
copy in the library at Csesarea, written by the 
hand of the holy Pamphilus.”” (Comp. Scrivener, 
Introduction, p. 47.) Besides this official correc- 
tion at the time of transcription, MSS. were often 
corrected hy different hands in later times. Thus 
Tischendorf distinguishes the work of two cor- 
rectors in (, and of three chief correctors in Ds. 
Iu later MSS. the corrections are often much more 
valuable than the original text, as in 67 (Epp.); 
and in the Cod, Sznatt. the readings of one cor- 
rector (2 b) are frequently as valuable as those of 
the original text. 

(The work of Montfaucon still remains the classi- 


sections in eaeh Evangelist, originally drawn up by 
Dr. Tregelles, is found in Dr. Wordsworth’s Gk. Test. 
vol. i. 

ad A comparative table of the aneient and modern 
divisions of the N. T. is given by Serivener (Introduc- 
tion, p. 58). 

6 For the later division of the Bible into our pres- 
ent ehapters and verses, see BIBLE, i. 307, 308. 

J lixamples of the attestation and signature of MSS., 
with a list of the names of seribes, are given by Mont- 
faucon (Palgographia, pp. 39-108). 
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cal authority on Greek Palzeography (Paleographia 
Greca, Paris, 1708), though much has been dis- 
covered since his time which modifies some of his 
statements. ‘The plates in the magnificent work 
of Silvestre and Champollion (Paléographie Uni- 
verselle, Paris, 1841, Lng. Trans. by Sir F. Mad- 
den, London, 1850) give a splendid and fairly 
accurate series of facsimiles of Greek MSS. (Plates, 
liv.-xciv.). Tischendorf announces a new work on 
Paleography (N. Τ΄ Pref. exxxiii.), and this, if 
published, will probably leave nothing to he desired 
in the Biblical branch of the study. 

96.¢ The number of uncial MSS. remaining, 
though great when compared with the ancient 
MSS. extant of other writings, is inconsiderable.? 
Tischendorf (N. T. Pref. exxx.) reckons 40 in 
the Gospels, of which 5 are entire, BK MS U; 
3 nearly entire, KE L A; 10 contain very consid- 
erable portions, AC D FG HV XT A; of the 
remainder 14 contain very small fragments, 8 frag- 
ments more (I P Q R Z) or less considerable 


(N T Y). To these must be added S (Cod. 
Sinait.), which is entire; Σ (Ὁ) [Π] a new MS. 
of Tischendorf (Not. Cod. Sin. pp. 51, 52), which 
is nearly entire; and = (Cod, Zacynth.), which 
contains considerable fragments of St. Luke. 
Tischendorf has likewise obtained 6 [9] additional 
fragments (J. c.). In the Acts there are 9 (10 


[12] with δὲ [G, P.]), of which 4 contain the text 


entire (NS A B), or nearly (E,) so; 4 [5] have 
large fragments, (C D Hy Go = Le [Pe] 2 [3] 
small fragments. In the Catholic Epistles 5 [7] 


of which 4 [5, δ A B Ky Go = Eg are entire; 
1 [2] (C [Po]) nearly entire. In the Pauline 
Epistles there are 14 [I8, δὴ entire;] 2 [3] nearly 


entire, Dy Le [Pg]; 7 have very considerable por- 
tions, A BC Eg Fy Gg Kg (bunt Eg should not be 
reckoned); the remaining 5 [7] some fragments. 


In the Apocalypse 3 [5], 2 [8] entire (LS) A Ba), 
2 nearly entire (C [P»]). 

97. According to date these MSS. are classed as 
follows: — 


Fourth century. S B. 


Fifth century. A C, and some fragments 
including [1], 2, 8, 10] Q [Qo] Ts. 

Sixth century. D PR Z, Es, Dy Hg, and 
4 [9] smaller fragments. 

Seventh century. Some fragments includ- 
ing @, [F2, and Gy, | 

Fighth century. ELA [Ὁ 9th cent.] 2, Be 
and some fragments. 

Ninth century. F K MX [V Γ ΛΠ] Δ, 
Hy Go = ἴω [Pu], Fe Gg Ko My and frag- 
meuts. 

Tenth century. G IIS U, (Es). 

28. A complete description of these MSS. is 
given in the great critical editions of the N. T.: 
here those only can he brieffy noticed which are of 
primary importance, the first place being given to 


a ἜΤΗ supplementing the aeeount of the MSS. in 
this and the following sections much use has been 
made of Tischendorf’s art. Bibeltext des N. Testaments 
in Herzog’s Real-Ency&l. xix. pp. 187-195 (1865). 

A. 

δ Since the time of Wetstein the uncial MSS. have 

been marked by capital letters, the cursives by num- 
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the latest discovered and most complete Codex 
Sinaiticus. 
A (i). Primary Uncials of the Gospels. 


S (Codex Sinaiticus = Cod. Frid. Aug. of 
LXX.), at St. Petersburg, obtained by Tischen- 
dorf from the convent of St. Catherine, Mount 
Sinai, in 1859. The fragments of LXX. published 
as Cod. Frid. Aug. (1846), were obtained at the 
same place by Tischendorf in 1844. The N. T. 
is entire, and the Epistle of Barnabas and parts 
of the Shepherd of Hermas are added. The whole 
MS. is to be published in 1862 by Tischendorf at 
the expense of the Emperor of Russia. It is 
probably the oldest of the MSS. of the N. T., 
and of the 4th century (Tischdf. Not. Cod. Sin. 
1860). 

* The MS. was published at St. Petersburg in 
1862 in magnificent style, in 4 vols. folio, with the 
title: “ Bibliorum Codex Sinaiticus Petropelitanus 
... edidit C. Tischendor},” the edition being lim- 
ited to about 300 copies. It was printed with 
type cast for the purpose so as to resemble the 
characters of the MS., which it represents line 
for line with the greatest attainable accuracy. 
The first vol. contains Prolegomena, notes on the 
alterations made at different times by many cor- 
rectors, aud 21 pages of facsimiles, the first 19 
representing different parts of the MS., and the 
remaining 2 containing facsimiles of the writing 
of 36 MSS. of great paleeographical interest, illus- 
trating the changes in the style of writing from 
the first century (papyri) to the seventh. In 1863 
a comparatively cheap edition of the N. T. part 
of the MS. was published by ‘Tischendorf at 
Leipsic, in ordinary type, with enlarged Prolego- 
mena and some corrections (Narum Testamentum 
Sinatticum, ete., 410). The Rev. IF. H. Scrivener 
published in 1864 A Fudl Collation of the Codex 
Sinaiticus with the Received Text of the N. T. 
(rather, Stephens’ ed. of 1550), to which is pre- 
fixed a Critical Introduction; the same collation 
also appeared in a new edition of Wordsworth’s 
Greek Testament, for which it was originally 
made. In 1865 Tischendorf issued a new edition 
of the N. T. portion of the MS. (VY. 7. Grece. ex 
Sinaitico Codice, 8vo), noting in the margin the 
alterations of later correctors, as also the various 
readings of the Vat. MS. (B) so far as they were 
then known, and of the Elzevir or Received Text, 
with a valuable Introduction of 83 pages, in which 
(pp. xliii.- xlix.) he gives a list of errata in Scrive- 
ner’s generally acenrate collation. A. 

A (Codex Alexandrinus, Brit. Mus.), a MS. of 


the entire Greek Bible, with the Epistles of Clement 
added. It was given by Cyril Lucar, patriarch of 
Constantinople, to Charles I. in 1628, and is now 
in the British Mnseum. It contains the whole of 
the N. T. with some chasms: Matt. 1.-xxv. 6, 
ἐξέρχεσθε; John vi. 50, ἵνα -- Vill. 52, λέγει; Ὁ 
Cor. iv. 18, ἐπίστευσα-- χἰϊ. 6, ἐξ ἐμοῦ. It was 
probably written in the first half of the 5th cen- 
tury. The N. Τὶ has been published by Woide 
(fol. 1786), and with some corrections by Cowper 


bers (and later by small letters). In cousequence of 
the confusion which arises from applying the saine 
letter to different MSS., I have distinguished the 
different MSS. by the notation M, My, My, {H, Ho, Ils, 
— there is no Mg], retaining the asterisk (as originally 
used) to mark the first, etc., hands. 
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(8vo. 1860).¢ Comp. Wetstein, Prolegg. pp. 13-30 
(ed. Lotze). (Plate i. fig. 2.) 

B (Codex Vaticanus, 1209), a MS. of the en- 
tire Greek Bible, which seems to have been in the 
Vatican Library almost from its commencement 
(c. A. Ὁ. 1450). It contains the N. T. entire to 
Heb. ix. 14, καθα: the rest of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, the Pastoral Epistles, and the Apocalypse 
were added in the 15th century. Various colla- 
tions of the N. T. were made by Bartolocei (1669), 
by Mico for Bentley (c. 1720), whose collation was 
in part revised by Rulotta (1726), and by Birch 
(1788). An edition of the whole MS., on which 
Mai had been engaged for many years, was pub- 
lished three years after his death, in 1857 (5 voll. 
4to, ed. Vercellone; N. J. reprinted Lond. and 
Leipsic). Mai had himself kept back the edition 
(printed 1828-1838), being fully conscious of its 
imperfections, and had prepared another edition of 
the N. T., which was published also by Vercellone 
in 1859 (8vo.). The errors in this are less nnmer- 
ous than in the former collation; but the literal 
text of B is still required by scholars. The MS. 
is assigned to the 4th century (Tischdf. N. 7. 
Cxxxvi.— exlix.). 


* In 1867 Tischendorf published at Leipsic 
Test. Nov. Vaticanum, post Ang. Maii aliorumque 
imperfectos Labores, etc., 4to, and also Appendix 
Codd. Sin. Vat. Alex. cum ILmitatione tpsorum 
anligua Manu Seriptorum, fol. ‘Though allowed 
to examine the Vatican MS. but 42 hours, he spent 
the time so well that he was able to determine the 
true reading in all cases of discrepancy between 
different collators, aud to correct the text as given 
by Card. Mai in more than 400 places. In 1868 
a splendid edition of the N. Τ᾿, portion of the Vat. 
MS. and also of Cod. B of the Apocalypse was 
published at Itome, by authority of the Pope, 
under the editorship of Vercellone and Cozza. 
This is printed with type cast from the same font 
that was made for the Codex Sinaiticus, and in 
the style of Tischendorf's edition of that MS.; 
the Old Testament is to follow in 4 vols., and a 
volume of Prolegomena and Notes will complete 
the long desired work. Though not immaculate, 
it appears to be executed with great care. Since 
its appearance, Tischendorf has published at Leip- 
sic an Appendix N. T. Vaticani, containing the 
text of MS. B of the Apocalypse and corrections 
of his N. T. Vat. from the recent Roman edition, 
together with a criticism on that edition, in which 
he points out some defects and oversights. ΔΑ. 

C (Codex Ephraemi rescriptus, Paris, Bibl. /mp. 
9), a palimpsest MS. which contains fragments 
of the LAX. and of every part of the N. T. In 
the 12th century the original writing was effaced 


a Tt is mueh to be regretted that the editor has 
slowed the bad example of Card. Mai in introducing 
modern punctuation, breathings, and aecents, which 
are by no means always indifferent (e.g. Luke vii. 12), 
αὐτῇ χήρᾳ is given without uote, where probably the 
MS. represents αὕτη (Or αὐτή) χήρα). It is seareely 
less unfortunate that he has not always given the 
original punctuation, however absnrd it may appear, 
and the few contractions whieh occur in the Ms. 
With these drawbacks, the text seems to be given on 
the whole accurately. 

b An edition οὗ four great texts of the Gospels (A, 
8, C, Ὁ) is at present (1861) in preparation at Oxford 
vy the Rev. E. 11. Ilansell. The Greek text of D has 
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and some Greek writings of Ephraem Syrns were 
written over it. The MS. was brought to Florence 
from the East at the beginning of the 16th cen- 
tury, and came thence to Paris with Catherine de 
Médicis. Wetstein was engaged to collate it for 
Bentley (1716), but it was first fully examined ly 
Tischendorf, who published the N. T. in 1843: the 
O. T. fragments in 1845. The only entire books 
which have perished are 2 Thess. and 2 John, but 
lacunse of greater or less extent occur constantly. 
It is of about the same date as Cod. Alex. 

D (Codex Beze, Uniy. Libr. Cambridge), a 
Greeco-Latin MS. of the Gospels and Acts, with a 
small fragment of 3 John, presented to the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge by Beza in 1581. Some read- 
ings from it were obtained in Italy for Stephens’ 
edition; but afterwards Beza found it at the sack 
of Lyons in 1562 in the monastery of St. [renzeus. 
The text is very remarkable, and, especially in the 
Acts, abounds in singular interpolations. The 
MS. has many lacune. It was edited in a splendid 
form by Kipling (1793, 2 vols. fol.), and no com- 
plete collation has been since made; but arrange- 
ments have lately been (1861) made for a new 
edition under the care of the Rev. F. H. Scrivener. 
The MS. is referred to the 6th century. Cf. 
Credner, Lettrdge, i. 452-518; Bornemann, Acta 
Apostolorum, 1848; Schulz, De Codice D, Cantub. 
1827.6 

* Scrivener’s edition of the Codex Beze was 
published at Cambridge in 1864, 4to. It appears 
to be executed with great care and thoroughness. 

A. 

L (Paris. Cod. Imp. p. 62), one of the most 
important of the late uncial MSS. It contains 
the four Gospels, with the exception of Matt. iv. 
22-—v. 14, xxviii. 17-20; Mark x. 16-20, xv. 2-20; 
John xxi. 15-25. The text agrees in a remarkable 
manner with Band Origen. It has been published 
by Tischendorf, Afonwmnenta Sacra Inedita, 1846. 
Cf. Griesbach, Symb. Crit. i. pp. Ixvi.-exli. It is 
of the 8th century. 

Ri (Brit. Mus. Add. 17,211), a very valuable 
palimpsest, brought to England in 1847 from the 
convent of St. Mary Deipara in the Nitrian desert. 
The original text is covered by Syrian writing of 
the 9th or 10th century. About 585 verses of St. 
Luke were deciphered by Tregelles in 1854, and 
by Tischendorf in 1855. The latter has published 
them in his Jfon. Sueru /nedita, Nove Coll., vol. 
i. 1857. 10 is assigned to the 6th century. (Plate 
i. fig. 3.) 

X (Codex Monacensis), in the University Li- 
brary at Munich. Collated by Tischendorf and 
Tregelles. Of the [9th or] 10th century. 

Z (Cod. Dublinensis vescriptus, in the Library 


Σαμαριτάνων, λέπρωσος, φλαγελλώσας (Wetstein, Pro- 
tegg. p. 40): but the charge of more scrious altera- 
tions from this souree eannot be maintained. 

* The work of Mr. Hansell, referred to above, was 
published at Oxford in 1864, in 3 vols. 8vo., with the 
title: Nov. Test. Grere Antiquisstmorwm Codd, Textus 
wn Ordine parallelo disposit? Accedit Collatio Cod. 
Sinaitict, It gives, in sueh a manner that they can 
be compared at one view, the readings of A BC Ὁ Z, 
and also those of Ἐπ in the Aets and D. in the Epis- 
tles. But the editor does not seem to have been alto- 
gether competent for his task (see Tisehendorf's N. 7. 
Gr. ex Sin. Cod. p.li., note), and the readings of both 
B and D have since been published far mor3 cem- 


been influenced in orthography by the Latin; 6. g.| pletely and accurately. A. 
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ot Trin. Coll. Dublin), a palimpsest containing 
large portions of St. Matthew. It was edited by 
Barrett (1801); and Tregelles has since (1853) re- 
examined the MS. and deciphered all that was left 
undetermined before (/Tistory of Printed Test, pp. 
166-169). It is assigned to the 6th century. 

A (Codex Sangallensis), a MS. of the Gospels, 
with an interlinear Latin translation, in the Library 
of St. Gall. It once formed part of the same 
volume with G3, Published in lithographed fac- 
simile by Rettig (Zurich, 1836). [9th certt.] 

= (Codex Zacynthius), a palimpsest in posses- 
sion of the Bible Society, London, containing 
important fragments of St. Luke. It is probably 
of the 8th century, and is accompanied by a 
Catena. The later writing is a Greek Lectionary 
of the 13th century. It has been transcribed and 
published by Tregelles (London, 1861). 


The following are important fragments : — 

* Fa (Cod. Coislin., Paris). A few fragments 
of the Gospels, Acts, and Pauline Epistles. 7th 
cent. Α. 

I (Tischendorf), various fragments of the Gos- 
pels (Acts, Pauline Epistles), some of great value, 
published by Tischendorf, Afonwn. Sacer. Nova 
Coll. vol. i. 1855. (5th, 6th, and 7th cent.] 


* Jb is now used by Tischendorf to denote the 
MS. described below under ΝΡ, AG 


N (Cod. Cotton.), (formerly J N), twelve leaves 
of purple vellum, the writing being in silver. Tour 
leaves are in Brit. Mus. (Cotton. C. xv.). Pub- 
lished by Tischendorf, Jon. Sacr. ined., 1846. 
See. vi. 


* 33 additional leaves of this MS., containing 
fragments of the Gospel of Mark, have been 
recently found at Patmos, and are used in ‘Tischen- 
dorf’s 8th critical edition of the N. T. A. 

Nb (Brit. Mus. Add. 17, 136), a palimpsest. 
Deciphered by Tregelles and Tischendorf, and pub- 
lished by the latter: Afon. Sucr. ined. Nova ( ‘oll, 
vol. ii. Sec. iv., vy. [This MS. is now desig- 
nated by Tischendorf as Ib. — A.] 

* © denotes fragments of the Gospel of John at 
Moscow (Matthei, No. 15). 9th cent. A. 


* Qabedef denote the hymns in Luke i. as found 
in uncial MSS. of the Psalms in various libraries. 
Oc, 6th cent.; Od, 7th; Oabef, 9th. AG 

PQ (Codd. Guelpher sbytani, Wolfenbiittel), two 
palimpsests, respectively of the 6th and 5th cen- 
turies. Published by Knittel, 1762, and P [Q 
rather] again, more completely, by Tischendorf, 
Mon, Sucr. ined. iii. 1860, who has Q [P rather] 
ready for publication. 

T (Cod. Borgianus, Propaganda at Nome), of 
the 5th century. The fraginents of St. John, ed- 
ited by Giorgi (1789); those of St. Luke, collated 
by B. H. Alford (1859). Other fragments were pub- 
lished by Woide. (‘Tisehd. N. 7. Proleg. elxvii.). 

* T denotes fragments of John, and T¢ of Mat- 
thew, similar to the above, the former at St. Peters- 
burg (Imp. Lib.), the latter belonging to the Rus- 
sian bishop VPorfiri. 6th cent. ‘Td “denotes frag- 
ments of Matt., Mark, and Jobn, from Borgian 
MSS. of the 7th cent. A. 


Y (Cod. Barberini, 225, Rome). Ssec. viii. 
Edited by Tischendorf, Afon. Sacr. ined. 1846. 

@a (Cod. Tischendorf. i., Leipsic). Sec. vii. 
Edited by ‘Tischendorf in A/on. Suecr. ined. 1846. 

* @bcdefgh are fragments at St. 


Pet burg, | and the Apocalypse. 
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ranging from the 6th to the 9th cent. 
@cs are the most valuable. 


Of these 
A. 

(ii.) The Secondary Uncials are in the Gos- 

pels: — 

E (Basileensis, K. iv. 35, Basle). Collated by 
Tischendorf, Mueller, ‘Tregelles. See. vil. 

F (Rheno-Trajectinus. Utrecht, formerly Bo- 
reeli). Coll. by Heringa, Traj. 1843. Seec. ix. 

G (Brit. Mus. Harl. 5684). Coll. by Tregelles 
and Tischendorf. Sec. ix., x. 

H (Hamburgensis, Seidelii). 
1850. Sec. ix. [vel x.]. 

K (Cod. Cyprius, Paris, Bibl. Imp. 63). 
by Tregelles and Tischendorf. Svzec. ix. 

M (Cod. Campianus, Paris, Bibl. Imp. 48). Coll. 
by Tregelles, and transcribed by Tischendorf. Svec. 
x. [ix. Tisch.] 

S (Vaticanus, 354). Coll. by Birch. Seec. x. 

Ὁ (Cod. Nanianus, Venice). Coll. by 'Tregelles 
and Tischendorf. Seec. x. 

V (Mosquensis). Coll. by Mattheei. Seee. ix. 


* Wabced denote fragments of the 8th and 9th 
centuries at Paris, Naples, St. Gall, and the Library 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, respectively. A. 

ΓΙ (Bodleianus). See. ix. Cf. Tischdf., N. 7. 
p. elxxiii. Coll. by Tisehendorf and Tregelles. 
Fresh portions of this MS. have lately been taken 
by Tiscbendorf to St. Petersburg. 

Δ΄. Cod. Tischendorf iii. (Bodleian). Seee. viii. 
ix. Coll. by Tischendorf and Tregelles. [9th cent., 
Tisch. ] 

[Π,| not] = (St. Petersburg). 
A new MS. as yet uncollated. 


* This MS., containing the Gospels nearly com- 
mete was procured by Tischendorf at Smyrna. Its 
readings are given in his 8th ed. of the Greek N. T. 

A. 

B (i.). Primary Uncials of the Acts and Cath- 
olic Epistles. 

wABCD. 

E, (Codex Laudianus, 35), a Greeco-Latin MS. 
of the Acts, probably brought to England by Theo- 
dore of Tarsus, 668, and used by Bede. It was 
given to the University of Oxford by Archbishop 
Laud in 1636. Published by Hearne, 1715; but 
a new edition has been lately undertaken (1861) 
by Scrivener, and is certainly required. [Another 
edition is promised by Tischendorf.] Szec. vi., vil. 

* Fa. A few fragments of the Acts, 7th cent. 

A. 

* J (St. Petersburg). 3 fragments, one, Acts 

xxvill. 8-17, of the 5th cent. ; the others 7th cent. 
A. 


Coll. by Tregelles, 
Coll. 


Seec. viii. ix. (?). 


(11.) The Secondary Uncials are — 

(πεῖ. (Cod. Angelicus (Passionei) Rome). 
Coll. by Tischdf. and Treg. Svec. ix. 

* Go is now used by Tischendorf to denote a 
leaf of the 7th cent. bronght by him in 1859 to 
St. Petersburg, containing Acts ii. 48 -- iil. 8. 

| 

Hy (Cod. AMutinensis, Modena), of the Acts. 

Coll. by Tischdf. and Treg. Seec. Ix. 


Ky (.Mosquensis), of the Catholic Epistles. Coll. 
by Matthei. Szec. ix. 
* [1 Formerly Go; see above. A. 


* |4, an important palimpsest of the 9th cent. 
belonging to the library of the bistop Porfiri Us- 
penski in St. Petersburg, containing; the principal 
part of the Acts, the Catholic and Pauline Episiles, 
In the Acts and 1 Peter ite 
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text agrees with that of the later uncials, but in the 
remainder of the N. Τῇ, particularly in the Apoc- 
alypse, it is greatly superior to them. [t was pub- 
lished in 1865 (Epistles) and 1869 (Acts and Rev.) 
in vals. v. and vi. of Tischendorf’s Afonum. Sacra 
ined., Nova Collectio. A. 

C (i.}. Primary Uncials of the Pauline Kpis- 
165: — 

SABC. 

Dy (Codex Claromontanus, ὃ. e. from Clermont, 
near Beauvais, Paris, Bibl. Imp. 107), a Greeco- 
Latin MS. of the Pauline Epistles, once (like D) 
in the possession of Beza. It passed to the Royal 
Library at Paris im 1707, where it has since re- 
mained. Wetstein collated it carefully, and, in 
1852, it was published by Tischendorf, who had 
been engaged on it as early as 1840. The MS. was 
independently examined by T'regelles, who commu- 
nicated the results of his collation to Tischendorf, 
and by their combined labors the original text, 
which has been altered by numerous correctors, has 
been completely ascertained. ‘The MS. is entire 
except Rom. i. 1-7. The passages Rom. i. 27-30 
(in Latin, i. 24-27) were added at the close of the 
6th century, and 1 Cor. xiv. 13-22 by another an- 
cient hand. The MS. is of the middle of the 6th 
century. Cf. Griesbach, Sym. Crit. 11. 31-77. 

Fy (Codex Augrenses, Coll. SS. Trin. Cant. B, 
17, 1), a Greeco-Latin MS. of St. Paul’s Epistles, 
bought by Bentley from the Monastery of Reiche- 
uau (Augia Major) in 1718, and left to Trin. Coll. 
by his nephew in 1786. This and the Cod. Aoer- 
nerianus (Gs) were certainly derived from the same 
Greek original. The Greek of the Ep. to the He- 
brews is wanting in both, and they have four com- 
mon lacune in the Greek text: 1 Cor. iii. 8-16, vi. 
7-14; Col. ii. 1-8; Philem. 21-25. Both likewise 
have a vacant space between 2 Tim. ii. 4 and 5. 
The Latin version is complete from the beginning 
of the MS. Rom. iii. 19, uw λεγει, ἀεὶ. The MS. 
has been admirably edited by 1. H. Scrivener, 
Cambr. 1859. It is assigned to the 9th century. 
The Latin version is of singular interest; it is closer 
to the best Hieronymian text than that in Ga, es- 
pecially when the Greek text is wanting (Scrivener, 
Cod. Aug. xxyviii.), but has many peculiar readings 
and many in common with Ge. 

Ge (Codex Boernerianus, Dresden), a Greeco- 
Latin MS., which originally formed a part of the 
same volume with A. It was derived from the same 
Greek original as Fs, which was written continu- 
ously, but the Latin version in the two MSS. is 
widely different.¢ A and Gy seem to have been 
written by au lrish seribe in Switzerland (St. Gall) 
in the 9th century. The Greek with the znterlinecr 
Latin version was carefully edited by Mattheei, 
1791. Serivener has given the variations from 1 
w his edition of that MS. 


ll For this important palimpsest, see above 
under B (ii.) is 


The following fragments are of great value: — 
* Fa. A few frarments of the 7th cent. <A. 


* T (St. Petersburg), 2 leaves, 1 Cor. xv. 53 — 
xvi. 9, Tit. i. 1-13, 5th cent. Α. 

α At the end of the lacuna after Philemon 20 Gy 
adds, 
epistola 
EMLOTOAY 5 


ad = laudicenses  incipit 
προς λαουδακησας apxeTat 


but the form of the Greek name shows almost con- 
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Hs; (Codex Coislinianus, Paris, Bibl. Imp. 202), 
part of a stichomctrical MS. of the 6th century, 
consisting of twelve leaves: two more are at St. 
Petersburg. Edited by Montfaucon, Bibl. Corslin. 
251-61; and again transcribed and prepared for 
the press by Tischendorf. 1t was compared, accord- 
ing to the subscription (Tischdf. NV. 7’. p. elxxxix.), 
with the autograph of Pamphilus at Ceesarea. 


* ‘Two more leaves at Moscow, marked Ne by 
Tischendorf Δ΄. 7. ed. vii., belong to this MS., and 
there is another in the possession of the Russian 
bishop Porfiri Uspenski at St. Petersburg. A. 

δι. (Hamburg; London), containing Heb. i. 1- 
Iv. 3; xii. 20-end, and 1 Cor. xv. 52-2 Cor. i. 15; 
2 Cor. x. 13-xii. 5, written in bright red ink in the 
10th [9th, Tisch.] century. The Hamburg frag- 
ments were collated by Tregelles: all were pub- 
lished by Tischendorf, Anecdot. Sacr. et Prof 
1855 [new ed., with corrections, 1801]. 


* Oy (St. Petersburg). Fragments of the 6th 
cent., containing 1 Cor. i. 90 - ii. 12. A. 

* Qo (St. Petersburg, Porfirt). Fragments of 
a papyrus MS. of the 5th century. A. 

(ii.). The Secondary Uncials are: — 

Ky Ly [formerly J]. 

Ey (Cod. Sangermanensis, St. Petersburg), a 
Greco-Latin MS., of which the Greek text was 
badly copied from 1)., after it had been thrice cor- 
rected, and is of no value. The Latin text is of 
some shght value, but has not been well examined. 
Griesbach, Symb. Crit. ii. 77-85. 

* Ny (St. Petersburg). Fragments of the 9th 
cent., from Heb. v., vi., and Gal. v., vi. A. 


D (i.) The Primary Uncials of the Apocalypse. 
wy A C. 
(ii.) The Secondary Unceial is — 


By (Codex Vaticanus) (Basilianus), 2066). Ed- 
ited (rather imperfectly) by Tischendorf, AZfon. 
Sacr. 1846, and by Mai in his edition of B. Tisch- 
endorf gives a collation of the differences, N. 7. | 
Preef. cxlii.-iti. [Tregelles proposes to call this 
MS. L.] 


* This MS. was accurately published at Rome 
in 1868 by Vercellone and Cozza in connection 
with their edition of the N. T. portion of the Vat. 
MS., and from their edition by Tischendorf in his 
Appendix ΔΙ. T. Vaticani, 1869. A. 


* Py. See above under B (ii.) The text of this 
palimpsest in the Apocalypse is more valuable than 
that of Be. Lt has just been published by Tischen- 
dorf (1869). A. 

29. The number of the cursive MSS. (ninas- 
cules) in existence cannot be accurately calculated. 
Tischendorf catalogues about 500 of the Gospels, 
200 of the Aets and Catholic Epistles, 250 of the 
Pauline Epistles, and a little less than 100 of the 
Apocalypse (exclusive of lectionaries); but this 
enumeration can only be aecepted as a rough ap- 
proximation. Many of the MSS. quoted are only 
known by old references; still more have been ‘+ in- 
spected ’? most cursorily; a few only have been 
thoroughly collated. In this Inst work the Rev. 
clnsively that the Greek words are only a translation 
of the Latin title whieh the scribe fouad in his Latin 
MS., in which, as in many others, the apeeryphal 
epistle to the Laodiceans was found. 
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F. H. Scrivener (Collation of about 20 MSS. of 
the Holy Gospels, Camb. 1853; Cod. Aug., εἰς. 
Camb. 1859) has labored with the greatest, success, 


and removed many common errors as to the char- 


acter of the later text. Among the MSS. which 
are well known and of great value the following are 
the most important : — 


A. Primary Cursives of the Gospels. 


1 (Act. i.; Paul. i.; Basileensis, K. iii. 3). 
Sec. x. Very valuable in the Gospels. Coll. by 
Roth and Tregelles. 

33 (Act. 13; Paul. 17; Paris, Bibl. Imp. 14). 
Sec. xi. Coll. by Tregelles. 

59 (Coll. Gonv. et Cai. Cambr.). Szee. xii. Coll. 
by Scrivener, 1860, but as yet unpublished. 

69 (Act. 31; Paul. 37; Apoe. 14; Cod. Leices- 
trensis). Sec. xiv. The text of the Gospels is 
especially valuable. Coll. by Treg. 1852, and by 
Seriv. 1855, who published his collation in Cod. 
Ang. etc., 1859. 

118 (Bodleian. Miscell. 13: Marsh i. 24). See. 
xiii. Coll. by Griesbach, Symb. Crit., p. ceili. ff. 

124 (Cesar. Vindob. Nessel. 188). Szee. xii. 
Coll. by Treschow, Alter, Birch. 

127 (Cod. Vaticanus, 349). 
Birch. 

131 (Act. 70; Paul. 77; Apoc. 66; Cod. Vati- 
eanus, 360). See. xi. Formerly belonged to AL 
dus Manutius, and was probably used by him in 
his edition. Coll. by Birch. 

157 (Cod. Urbino-Vat. 2). 
Birch. 

918 (Act. 65; Paul. 57; Apoc. 33; Cesar. 
Vindob. 23). Ssec. xiii. Coll. by Alter. 

238, 259 (Moscow, 5. Synod. 42, 45). Sac. xi. 
Coll. by Matthai. 

962, 300 (Paris, Bibl. Imp. 53, 186). 
xi. Coll. (?) by Scholz. 

346 (Milan, Amb6r‘os. 23). 
by Scholz. 

Qve (St. Petersburg. Petropol. vi. 470). 

Coll. by Muralt. (Transition cursive. ) 
eser, «ser, (Lambeth, 1177, 528, Wetstein, 71). 
Seee, xii. Coll. by Scrivener. 

pser (Brit. Mus. Burney 20). 
by Scrivener. 

weer (Cambr. Coll. SS. Trin. B. x. 16). 
xiv. Coll. by Serivener. 

To these must be added the Evangelistarium 
(B. M. Burney, 22), marked yser, collated by Scriv- 
ener.” Plate ii. fig. 4.) 


See. xi. Coll. by 


See. xii. Coll. by 


Seec. x. 
See. xii. Coll. (?) 


Seec. 
ix. 
- 


See. xiii. Coll. 


Seee. 


re 


@ Mr. Scrivener has kindly furnished me with the 
following summary of his catalogue of N. T. MSS., 
which is by far the most complete and trustworthy 
enumeration yet made (Plain Introduction, p. 225). — 


Duplicates 
Uncial. Cursive. | already 

deducted. 
Gospels . . . 9: 601 32 
Act. Cath. Epp. . 10 229 12 
Paul 8 14 288 14 
Αροο. oe 4 102 Ae 
Evangelistaria . . 58 183 6 
Apostolos . 7 65 - 
Total . 127 1463 64 


Bibl. 5. Marei 10). 
Gospels is especially valuable, 


Harl. 5537, 5620). 
ii. 184, 185. 
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The following are valuable, but need careful col- 
lation : ¢ 

13 (Paris, Bib. Imp. 50). Coll. 1797. Sse. 
xii. (Cf. Griesbach, Symb. Crit. i. pp. cliv.-clxvi.) 

22 (Paris, Bibl. Imp. 72). Svee. xi. 

28 (Paris, Bibl. Imp. 379). Coll. Scholz. 

72 (Brit. Mus. Harl. 5647). Szee. xi. 

106 (Cod. Winchelsea). Sc. x. Coll. Jackson 
(used by Wetstein), 1748. 

113, 114 (B. M. Harl. 1810, 5540). 

126 (Cod. Gnelpherbytanus, xvi. 16). 

130 (Cod. Vaticanus, 359). See. xiii. 

209 (Act. 95; Paul. 138; Apoe. 46; Venice. 
Sec. xv. The text of the 


Seec. xi. 


225 (Vienna, Bibl. Jinp. Kollar. 9, Forlos. 31). 


Sree. xii. 


372, 382 (Rome, Vatican. 1161, 2070). See. 


XV. ΚΠ, 


405, 408, 409 (Venice, 5. Marci, i. 10, 14, 15). 


Seee. xi., ΧΙ]. 


B. Primary Cursives of the Acts and Catholic 


Epistles. 


13= Gosp. 33, Paul. 17. 
31 = Gosp. 69 (Codex Leicestrensis). 
65 = Gosp. 218. 

73 (Paul. 80. Vatican. 367). 


Sée. xi. Coll. 


by Birch. 


95, 96 (Venet. 10, 11). 
tinek. 
180 (Argentor. 


See. xiv. xi. Coll. by 


Bibl. Sem. M.). Coll. by 


Arendt. 


loti—pser 61 (Tregelles), (Brit. Mus. Add. 


20,003). See. xi. Coll. by Scrivener. 


aser (Lambeth, 1182). 
Scrivener. 
escr (Lambeth, 1184). 


See. xii. Coll. by 


Coll. Sanderson ap. 


Scrivener. 


The following are valuable, but require more 


careful collation. 


5 (Paris, Bibl. Fmp. 106). 
25, 27 (Paul. 31, Apoc. 7; Paul. 33. Brit. Mus. 
Cf. Griesbach, Symb. Crit. 


29 (Paul. 35, Genev. 20). 

36 (Coll. Nov. Oxon.). 

40 (Paul. 46, Apoe. 12, Alex. Vatican. 179). 
Seee. xi. Coll. by Zacagni. 

66 (Paul. 67). 

68 (Paul. 73, Upsal). Svee. xii., xi. 

69 (Paul. 74, Apoc. 30, Guelph. xvi. 7). 
xiv., xili. 

81 (Barberini, 377). Sree. xi. 

137 (Milan, Ambros. 97). See. xi., Coll. by 


Svee. xi., xii. 


Sexe. 


Scholz. 


142 (Mutinensis, 243). Sree. xii-¢ 


ὃ The readings marked 102 (Matt. xxiv.-Mark viii 
1) which were taken by Wetstein from the margin of 
a printed copy, and said to have been derived from a 
Medicean MS., cannot have been derived from ἔην 
other source than an imperfect collation of B. I have 
noticed 85 places in which it is quoted in St. Mark, 
and in every one, except ii. 22, it agrees with B. In 
St. Matthew it is noticed as agreeing with B 70 times, 
while it differs from it 5 times. These few variations 
are not difficult of explanation. 

e It is to be hoped that scholars may combine to 
accomplish complete collations of the MSS. given in 
these lists. One or two summer vacations, with 
proper codperation, might accomplish the work. 

d Three other MSS., containing the Catholic Epistles 


1. Brit Mus.—Pap. 98. Pa Ἵ 


Wool. .- 


A POY KAN & NOCKEN AE, 

UTOYTHNVUIKUYAEN ΗΝΥΤΙΉ ΚΟ 

ONATTACAN MAG νΝαλλυϊάξετωι 
TOYTWITPOTLWIEZAN A RHC κε 
GAITHNGAAAGAL CyNW Bip 


2. Brit. Mus.—Cod. Aiex.—(St. John i. 1-8.) 


ἮΝ Φπ., 
Fa TI POCTONONKAIOCHNOAOrOC.- 
OY TOGHNENAPX HITPOCTONON 
TTANTAAILYTOYETENET OSA 1 Xw 
PGICAYTOYVYETE NETOOYAGEN  - 
OrGron ECNENAYTWzWwHAR 
IATHZ UHH ΤΟ WCTUWWNANwH 
KAI TOM WCENTHCICOTIAD AI 
NIELIKAISHCISCOTIAAYTOOYVICATE 


XNABEN: 


3. Brit. Mus.—Add. 17, 211.—(St. Luke xx. 9, 10.) 


ae IAs 
Naa fo Sor 

339) ooh Ὁ 
Mosisn= os 


MAS sy 
559 
avo 


ara 
‘oo 


of 


SPECIMENS OF GREEK MSS. FROM THE Ist TO THE Vith CENTURY. 
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©. Primary Cursives in the Pauline Epistles. 

17 = Gosp. 33. 

37 = Gosp. 69 (Cod. Letcestrensis). 

57 = Gosp. 218. 

108, 109 = Act. 95, 96. 

115, 116 (Act. 100, 101, Mosqu. Matt. d. f.). 

137 (Gosp. 263, Act. 117, Paris, Bibl. Imp. 61). 

The following are valuable, but require more 
sareful collation. 

5 = Act. 5. 

23 (Paris, Coislin. 28). 
Montfaucon. 

31 (Brit. Mus. Marl. 5,537)—=Iser, Apoc. Sec. 
xiii. 

39 (Act. 33. Oxford, Coll. Lincoln. 2). 

46 — Act. 40. 

47 (Oxford, Bodleian. Roe 16). Svec. xi. [Col- 
lated by Tregelles for his ed. of the Greek ‘Test. 


Seec. xi. Deser. by 


Griesb. Symb. Crit. i. 155 ff. a 
55 (Act. 46. Monacensis). 
67 (Act. 66. Vindob. Lambec. 84). The cor- 


rections are especially valuable. 

70 (Act. 67. Vindob. Lambec. 37) 

71 (Vindob. Forlos. 19). Svee. xii. 

73 (Act. 68). 

80 (Act. 73. Vatican. 367). 

177-8-9 (Mutin.). 

D. Primary Cursives of the Apocalypse. 

7=Iser (Act. 25. Brit. Mus. Πανὶ, 5,537). 
Seee. xi. Coll. by Scrivener. 

14 = Gosp. 69 (Cod. Leicestrensis). 

31=cser (Brit. Mus. Harl. 5,678). 
Coll. by Scrivener. 


Seec. xv. 


require notice, not from their intrinsic worth, but 
from their connection with the coutroversy on 1 John 
Vote 0- 

34 (Gosp. 61, Coll. SS. Trin. Dublin, Codex Mont- 
fortianus). Seec. xv., xvi. There is no doubt that 
this was the Codex Britannicus, on the authority of 
which Erasmus, according to his promise, inserted the 
interpolated words, ἐν Tw οὐρανῴ, πατήρ, λόγος Kat 
πνεῦμα ἅγιον, καὶ οὗτοι OL τ. ἑ. ἐ. καὶ τ΄ ἐ. οἱ μ. ἐν τ. γι} 
hut did uot omit, on the same authority (which ex- 
uctly follows the late Latin MSS.), the last clause of 
ver. 8, καὶ οἱ τρ. --- εἰσ. The page on which the 
verse stands is the only glazed page in the volume. 
A collation of the MS. has been published by Dr. 
Dobbin, London, 1854. 

162 (Paul. 200. Vat. Ottob. 298.) See. xv. A Greeo- 
Latin MS. It reads, ἀπὸ τοῦ οὐρανοῦ, πατήρ, λόγος 
καὶ πνεῦμα ἅγιον καὶ οἱ τρεῖς εἰς τὸ Ev εἰσι (Tregelles, 
Horne, p. 217). Scholz says that the MS. contains 
τ innumerable transpositions,’ but gives no clear ac- 
count of its character. 

173 (Paul. 211. Naples, Bibl. Borbon.) Sze. xi. 
The interpolated words, with the articles, and the last 
clause of ver. 8, are given by a second haud (Sic. 
xvi.). 

Codex Ravianus (110 Gosp.) is a mere transcript of 
the N. 1". of the Complutensian Polyglot, with varia- 
tions trom Erasmus and Stephens. Comp. Griesbach, 
Sym). Crit, i. clxxxi.—clxxxxii. 

a The accompanying plates will give a good idea of 
the different forms of Biblical Gk. MSS. For permis- 
sion to take the tracings, from which the engravings 
have been admirably made by Mr. Netberclift, my 
sincere thauks are due to Sir F. Madden, K. 11. ; and 
Iam also much indebted to the other officers of the 
MSS. department of the British Museum, for the help 
which they gave me in makiog them. 

Pl. i. fig. 1. A few lines from the Adyos ἐπιτάφιος 
of Hyperides (col. 9, 1. 4, of the edition of Rev. C. 
Yabington), a papyrus of the first century, or uot 
much later In Mr Babington’s facsimile the ¢ 
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38 (Vatican. 579). Coll. by B. H. 
Alford. 

47 (Cod. Dresdensis). 
thei. 

51 (Paris, Bibl. Zmp.). 

gscr (Parham, 17). 
Scrivener. 

mser (Middlehill) = 87. 
by Scrivener. 

The following are valuable, but require more 
careful collation. 


2 (Act. 10. Paul. 12. Paris. Bibl. Imp, 237). 

6 (Act. 23. Paul. 28. Bodleian. Larocc. 3). 
Ssec. xii., xiii. 

11 (Act. 39. Pani. 45). 


Seec. xiii. 
Sec. xi. Coll. by Mat- 


Coll. by Reiche. 
Seec. xi, xii. Coll. by 


Coll. 


Slee. Xi., ΧΙ: 


12 = Act. 40. 
117, 10 (Ἰῦν. 85. Act. 14. Paul. 18: Act.17, 
Paul. 21. Paris. Coislin. 199, 205). 


28 (Bodleian, Barocc. 48). 


36 (Vindob. Forlos. 29). See. xiv. 


41 (Alex-Vatican. 68). See. xiv. 
46 = Gosp. 209. 
82 (Act. 179. Paul. 128. @Monac. 211). 


30. Ifaving surveyed in outline the history of 
the transmission of the writter text, and the chief 
characteristics of the MSS.¢ in which it is pre- 
served, we are in a position to consider the extent 
and nature of the variations which exist in different 
copies. It is impossible to estimate the number 
of these exactly, but they cannot be less than 120,- 
000 in all (Scrivener, /ntroduction, 3), though of 
these a very large proportion consist of differences 


adscript after vow is omitted wrongly. It is in fact 
partly hiddeu under a fibre of the papyrus, but easily 
seen from the side. Two characteristic transcriptural 
errors occur in the passage: τῷ τούτῳ τρόπῳ for τῷ 
τούτον τρόπῳ, and (by itacism, § 91) συνελόνται for 
συνελόντι. 

Fig. 2. The opening verses of St. Johu’s Gospel from 
the Cod. Alex. ‘The two first lines are rubricated. 
The specimen exhibits the common contractions, OC, 


ANQN, and an example of itacism, ywpeis. The stop 
at the end of the fifth line, οὐδὲ ἕν, is only visible in 
a strong light, but certainly exists there, as in C DL, 
(Akos 

Fig. 3. A very legible specimen of the Nitriau pal- 
impsest of St. Luke. The Greek letters in the original 
are less defined, and very variable in tint: the Syriac 
somewhat heavier than in the engraving, which is ou 
the whole very faithful. The dark lines show where 
the vellum was folded to form the new book for the 
writings of Severus of Antioch. The same MSS. cou- 
tained fragments of the Iliad, edited by Dr. Cureton, 
and a piece of Euclid. 

Pl. ii. fig. 1. Part of the first column of the famous 
Harleian Evangelistarium, collated by Scrivener. It 
is dated a. D. 995 (Scrivener, Cod. Aug. p. xlviii.). 
The letters on this page are all in gold. The initial 
letter is illuminated with red and blue. The MS. is a 
magnificent example of a service-book. 

Fig. 2. From Tischendort’s valuable MS. of the Acts 
(61 Tregelles). It was written a. Ὁ. 1044 (Scrivener, 
Cod, Aug. |xix.). The specimen coutains the itacisms 
χρόνων (χρύνον) and πεντίκοντα. 

Fig. 8. The beginning of St. John, from Cod. 114 
ot the Gospels (Griesbach, Sy26. Crit. i. p. exciii.), a 
MS. of the 13th cent. 

Fig. 4. Part of the beginning of St. John, from the 
very valuable Evangelistariwn yser (Scrivener, Col- 
lation, ete., pp. Ixi. ff.). The initial letter of the 
Gospel is a rude illumination. The MS. bears a date 
1319; but Mr. Scrivener justlv doubts whethe> this 
is in the hand of the original scribe 
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of spelling and isolated aberrations of scribes,4 and 
of the remainder comparatively few alterations are 
sufficiently well supported to create reasonable 
doubt as to the final judgment. Probably there 
are not more than 1600-2000 places in which the 
true reading is a matter of uncertainty, even if we 
include in this questions of order, inflexion, and 
orthography: the doubtfnl readings by which the 
sense is in any way affected are very niuch fewer, 
and those of dogmatic importance can be easily 
numbered. 

31. Various readings are due to different causes: 
some arose from accidental, others from intentional 
alterations of the original text. (i.) Accidental va- 
riations or errata, are by far the most numerous 
class, and admit of being referred to several obvious 
sources. (α) Some are errors of sound. The most 
frequent form of this error is called /tecism, a con- 
fusion of different varieties of the I-sound, by which 
(οι, v) ἡ, ty et, €, etc., are constantly interchanged ὃ 
Other vowel-changes, as of 9 and w, ov and w, etc., 
occur, but less frequently. Very few MSS. are 
wholly free from mistakes of this kind, but some 
abound in them. As an illustration the following 
variants occur in Fy in Rom. vi. 1-16: 1 épeduer; 
2 Orives, etre: (ἔτι); 3 ἀγνοεῖται (-τε); 5 ἐσό- 
uada; 8 ἀποθάνομεν ; ὃ ἀποθνήσκι, ἔτει; 11 
ὑμῖς, λογίζεσθαι; 13 παραστήσαται: 14 ἔσταί 
(-τε); 15 ὅτει: 10 οἴδαται, ὅτει, παρειστάνεται 
(παριστάνετε), ἔσται, ὑπακούεται. An instance 
of fair doubt as to the true nature of the reading 
occurs in ver. 2, where ζήσωμεν may be an error 
for (hoopev, or a real variant.© Other examples 
of disputed readings of considerable interest which 
involve this consideration of Itacism are found, 
Rom. xii. 2, συσχηματίζεσθαι -θεῖ xvi. 20, συν- 
τρίψει -at, James iii. ὃ, εἰ δέ (ἴδ ε). Rom. v. 1, 
ἔχωμεν, ἔχομεν (cf. vi. 15). Luke iii. 12, 14; 
John xiv. 23; Hebr. vi. 3; James iv. 15 (ποιήσωμεν 
~omey)- Matt. xxvii. 60, καινῷ, κενῷ. John xv. 
4, μείνῃ, μένῃ (cf. 1 John ii. 27). Matt. xi. 16, 
ἑτέροις, ἑταίροις. Matt. xx. 15, ἢ, εἰ, 2 Cor. 
xij. 1, δεῖ, δή. 1 Tim. v. 21, πρόσκλησιν, 
πρόσκλισιν. 1 Pet. ii. 3, χρηστὸς ὁ κύριος, 
χριστὸς ὁ κύριος. 

To these may be added such variations as Matt. 
xxvi. 29, ἄς. γένημα, γέννημα. 2 Pet. ii. 12, 
γεγεννημένα, γεγενημένα. Matt. i. 18; Luke i. 
14, γέννησις, γένεσις. Matt. xxvii. 35, βάλλοντες: 
βαλόντες. 1 Pet. ii. 1, φθόνος, φόνος. 

82. (8) Other variations are due to errors of 
sight. ‘These arise commonly from the confusion 
of similar letters, or from the repetition or omission 
of the same letters, or from the recurrence of a 
similar ending in consecutive clauses which often 
causes one to be passed over when the eye mechan- 
ically returns to the copy (ὁμοιοτέλευτον). ‘To 
these may be added the false division of words in 
transcribing the text from the continuous uncial 


@ The whole amount is considerably less in number 
than is found in the copies of other texts, if account 
be taken of the number of the MSS. existing. Comp. 
Norton, Genuineness of the Gospels, i. p. 191 π. 

ὃ * The perpetual interchange of at and e (which 
were prononnced alike) should he particularly noted. 
“The spelling,” says Tregelles, has no authority at 
all between ἔσται and ἔστε, ἔχετε and ἔχεται, and 
similar words. Even ifevery MS. should agree in one 
epelling, there would be no liberty taken by any who 
read the other; since these vowels and diphthongs 
were used indiscriminately.”* — Introd. to the Textual 
Chit ὁΓ τὲ Ν. Τ΄, Ῥ. 51. Δ. 
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writing The uncial letters ©, O, C, Εν are pecu- 
liarly liable to confusion, and examples may easily 
be quoted to show how their similarity led to mis- 
takes; 1 Tim. iii. 18, OC. ΘΟ; 2 Cor. ii. 3, Exe 
CX; Mark iv. 22, €AN, O€EAN, OCAN. 

The repetition or omission of similar letters may 
be noticed in Matt. xxi. 18, ENANALALQN, 
ἘΠΑΝΑΓΩΝ. Luke x. 27; Rom. xiii. 9; Tit. ii. 7; 
James i. 27, CEATTON, €ATYTON (cf. Tischdf. 
ad Rom. xiii. 9). Luke vii. 21, EXAPISATO 
BAENEIN, EXAPISATO TO BAENEIN. Mark 
viii. 17, SYNIETE, SYNIETE ETI. Luke ii. 38, 
(AYTH) AYTH TH OPA. Matt. xi. 23, KA@AP- 
NAOYTM MH, KA®APNAOYM H. 1 Thess. ii. 
7, ETENHOHMEN NHMIOI, ETENH@HMEN 
ἩΠΙΟΙ. Luke ix. 49, EKBAAAONTA AAI- 
MONIA, EKBAAAONTA TA AAIM. Mark xiv. 
35, TIPOCEAOODN, TIPOEA@QN. 2 Cor. iii. 
10, OY AEAOZASTAI, OTAE AEAOEZASTAI. 
1 Pet. iii, 20, AMAZE EAEXETO, ΑΠΕΞ- 
EAEXETO [but the latter appears to be a mere 
conjecture of Erasmus. — A.]. Acts x. 36, TON 
AOTON ATIESTEIAE, TON AOTON ON ATIES- 
TEIAE. Sometimes this cause of error leads to 
further change: 2 Cor. iii. 15, HNIKA AN ANATI- 
NQSKHTAI, HNIKA ANATINQSKETAI.”. Ex- 
amples of omission from Homoioteleuton occur 
John vii. 7 (in T); 1 John ti. 23, iv. 3; Apoe. ix. 
1, 2, xiv. 1; Matt. v. 20 (00). (Opie orm )- 
27, 54 (Fo, Gg); xv. 15 (Origen). And some have 
sought to explain on this principle the absence from 
the best authorities of the disputed clause in Matt. 
x. 23, and the entire verses, Luke xvii. 36, Matt. 
xxiii. 14. 

Instances of false division are found, Mark xv. 6, 
ὅνπερ ἠτοῦντο, ὃν παρῃτοῦντο. Phil. i. 1, cuve- 
πισκόποις, σὺν ἐπισκόποις. Matt. xx. 23, ἄλλοις: 
ἀλλ᾽ οἷς. Gal. i. 9, προειρήκαμεν, προείρηκα 
μέν. Acts xvil. 25, κατὰ πάντα, καὶ τὰ πάντα. 
In ἃ more complicated example, gpa w (σωτῆρα 
Ἰησοῦν) is changed into σριαν (σωτηρίαν) in Acts 
xiii. 23; and the remarkable reading of Latin an- 
thorities in 1 Cor. vi. 20 et portate arose from con- 
founding ἄρα τε and ἄρατε. In some places the 
true division of the words is still donbtful. 2 Cor. 
xii. 19, rade πάντα, τὰ δὲ παντα. Acts xvii. 26, 
προστεταγμένους καιρούς, πρὸς τεταγμένοις 
καιρούς. ἴη Cod. Aug. (F2) the false divisions of 
the original scribe have been carefully corrected by 
a contemporary hand, and the frequency of their 
occurrence is an instructive illustration of the cor- 
ruption to which the text was exposed from this 
source (6. gy. in Gal. i. there are 15 such corrections, 
and four mistakes, vv. 13, 16,18 are left uncor- 
rected). Errors of breathing, though necessarily 
more rare, are closely connected with these: Matt. 
ix. 18, εἷς ἐλθών, εἰσελθών. John ix. 30, & 
τούτῳ, ἕν τοῦτο. Luke vii. 12; Rom. vii. 10: 
1 Cor. vii. 12, αὕτη, αὐτῆ. Mark xii. 31, αὕτη, 
AUTH. 


ς The readings are taken from Mr. Scrivener’s ad- 
mirable transcript. In the same volume Mr. Scrivener 
has given valuable summaries of the frequency of the 
occurrence of the different forms of itacism in other 
MSS. which he has collated. 

d The remarkable reading in Matt. xxvii. 17, Ἰησοῦν 
Βαραββᾶν, seems to have originated in this way: 
YMINBAPABBAN being written YMININBAPAB 

BAN, and hence YMININ, ¢. 6. ὑμῖν ᾿Ιησοῦν (Treger 

les, ad loc.). 
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There are yet some other various readings whicli 
are errors of sight, which do not fall under any of 


the heads already noticed: 6. g. 2 Pet. i. ὃ, ἰδίᾳ 
2 Cor. v. 10, τὰ διὰ τοῦ σώμα- 


δόξῃ, διὰ δόξης. Σ 
τος, τὰ ἴδια τοῦ σώματος.“ Rom. xii. 13, χρείαις. 
μνείαις. Hebr. ii. 9, χώρις, χάριτι (2). And 
the remarkable substitution of καιρῷ for κυρίῳ in 
Rom. xii. 11 seems to have been cansed by a false 
rendering of an unusual contraction. The same 
explanation may also apply to the variants in 1 Cor. 
ii. 1, μαρτύριον, μυστήριον, 

μίαν, οἰκοδομίαν, οἰκοδομήν- 

33. Other variations may be described as errors 
of impression or memory. 
ing a sentence from the text before him often failed 
to reproduce it exactly. He transposed the words, 
or substituted a synonym for some very conimon 
term, or gave a direct personal turn to what was 
objective before. Variations of order are the most 
frequent, and very commonly the most puzzling 
questions of textual criticism. Examples occnr in 
every page, almost in every verse of the N. T. 
The exchange of synonyms is chiefly confined to a 
few words of constant use, to variations between 
simple and compound words, or to changes of tense 
or number: λέγειν, εἰπεῖν, φάναι, λαλεῖν, Matt. 
xii. 48, xv. 12, xix. 21; Mark xiv. 31; John xiv. 
10; &e. $ ἐγείρω, διεγείρω Matt. i. 4; ἐγερθῆναι, 
ἀναστῆναι, Matt. xvii. 9; Luke ix. 33; ἐλθεῖν, 
ἀπελθεῖν, ἐξελθεῖν, Matt. xiv. 25; Luke xxiii. 
333 Acts xvi. 990; 2 ἢ x., ᾿Ιησοῦς, Χριστός, O 
κύριος; ΠΤ 1ἰἰ- 1:1 Pet. vy. 10; Col. iii. 17; 
Acts xviii. 25, xxi. 18; ὑπό, ἀπό, ἐκ, Matt. vii. 4; 
Mark i. 26, viii. 81; Rom. xiii. 1, &.; ἔδωκα, 
δέδωκα, δίδωμι, Luke x. 19; John vii. 19, xii. 49, 
&e.; sing. and plur. Matt. iii. 8; 1 Pet. ii. 1; Matt. 
xxiv. 18. The third form of change to a more 
personal exhortation is seen constantly in the Epis- 
tles in the substitution of the pronoun of the first 
person (ἡμεῖς) for that of the second (ὑμεῖς): 1 
Pet. i. 4, 10, 12, &e. To these changes may be 
added the insertion of pronouns of reference 
(αὐτός, etc. ): Matt. vi. 4, XXV. 1: &e.3 μαθηταί. 
μαθηταὶ αὐτοῦ, Matt. xxvi. 36, 45, 56, xxvii. 64, 
&C.3 πατήρ, πατήρ μου; John vi. 65, vill. 28, &e. 
And it may be doubtful whether the constant 
insertion of connecting particles καὶ, δέ, γάρ, οὖν, 
is not as much due to an unconscious instinct to 
supply natural links in the narrative or argument, 
as to an intentional effort to give greater clearness 
to the text. Sometimes the impression is more 
purely mechanical, as when the copyist repeats ἃ 
termination incorrectly: Apoc. xi. 9 (C); 1 Thess. 
ee ee Pet. ili. 7 (3). 

34. (ii.) Of intentional changes some affect the 
expression, others the substance of the passage. 
(α.) The intentional changes in language are partly 
changes of Ifellenistic forms for those in common 
use, and partly modifications of harsh construc- 
tions. These may in many cases have been made 
unconsciously, just as might be the case if any one 
now were to transcribe rapidly one of the original 
MS. pages of Milton; but more commonly the 
later scribe would correct as mere blunders dialectic 
peculiarities which were wholly strange to him. 
Thus the forms τεσσεράκοντα, ἐραυνᾶν, ἐκαθε- 
οἰσθη, λεγίων, etc., ἦλθα, ἔπεσα, etc., and the 


α By a similar change Athanasius (De Incarn. 
Verbi, 5) and others give in Wisd. ii. 28, κατ᾽ εἰκόνα 
τῆς ἰδίας ἀϊδιότητος for the reading τῆς ἰδίας ἰδιότητος. 

Ὁ It was apparently by a similar error (Tregelles, 


1 Tim. i. 4, ofxovo- 


The copyist after read- 
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irregular constructions of ἐάν, ὅταν, are removed 
almost without exception from all but a few MSS. 
Tmperfect constructions are completed in different 
ways: Mark vii. 2, add. ἐμέμψαντυ, or κατέγνω- 
σαν: Itom. i. 32, add. οὐκ ἐνόησαν, etc.; 2 Cor 
vill. 4, add. δέξασθαι: Tore x. 24, add. ἕκαστος, 
Apparent solecisms are corrected: Matt. v. 28, 
αὐτῆς“ for αὐτήν; ΧΥ. 32, ἡμέρας for ἡμέραι: Heb. 
iv. 2, συγκεκερασμένος for -wevous. The \poca- 
lypse has suffered especially from this grammatical 
revision, owing to the extreme boldness of the rude 
Hebraizing dialect in which it is written: e. g. 
Apoe. iv. 1, 8, vi. 11, xi. 4, xxi. 14, ἄς. Varia- 
tions in the orthography of proper names ought 
probably to be placed under this head, and in some 
eases it is perhaps impossible to determine the 
original form (Ἰσκαριώτης, ᾿Ισκαριώθ, Σκαριώθ; 
Ναζ(αρά, -εθ, -αθ, -ατ, -eT)- 

35. (β.) The changes introduced into the sub- 
stance of the text are generally additions, borrowed 
either from parallel passages or from marginal 
glosses. The first kind of addition is particularly 
frequent in the Gospels, where, however, it is often 
very difficult to determine how far the parallelism 
of two passages may have been carried in the 
original text. Tustances of unquestionable inter- 
polation occur: Luke iv. 8, xi. 4; Matt. 1. 25, v. 
44, viii. 13, xxvii. 35 (49); Mark xv. 28; Matt. 
xix. 17 (compare Acts ix. 5, 6, xxil. 7, xxvi. 14). 
Similar interpolations occur also in other books: 
(ὐυ]. 1. 11: 1 Pet.1. 17; dude Talon, sees 
Apoc. xx. 2; and this is especially the case in 
quotations froni the L.AX., which are constantly 
brought into exact harmony with the original text: 
Luke iv. 18, 19, xix. 46; Matt. xii. 44, xv. 8; 160, 
ier sn. 20. . 

Glosses are of more partial occurrence. Of all 
Greek MSS. Cod. Beze (D) is the most remarkable 
for the variety and singularity of the glosses which 
it contains. Examples of these may be seen: Matt. 
Exe coe luke vy. 5, xxi. 26-252 Acts 1. 5, Χχὶν 2; 
In ten verses of the Acts, taken at random, the fol- 
lowing glosses occur: Acts xil. 1, ἐν τῇ ᾿Ιουδαίᾳ; 
3, ἢ ἐπιχείρησις ἐπὶ τοὺς πιστούς; 5, πολλή δὲ 
προσευχὴ ἦν ἐν ἐκτενείᾳ περὶ αὐτοῦ: 7, ἐπέστη 
τῷ Πέτρῳ: 10, κατέβησαν τοὺς (᾿ βαθμούς. 
Some simple explanatory glosses have passed into 
the conmimon text: Matt. vi. 1, ἐλεημοσύνην for 
δικαιοσύνην; Mark vii. 5, ἀνίπτοις for κοιναῖς Ὁ 
Matt. v. 11, ψευδόμενοι: comp. John vy. 4 (Luke 
xxi. 43, 44). 

36. (γι) Many of the glosses which were intro- 
duced into the text spring from the ecclesiastical 
use of the N. Τὶς just as in the Gospels of our own 
Prayer-book introductory clauses have been inserted 
here and there (e.g. 3d and 4th Sundays after 
Faster: ‘Jesus said to his disciples’’). These 
additions are commonly notes of person or place: 
Matt. iv. 12, xii. 25, &e., ὁ Ἰησοῦς inserted; John 
xiv. 1, καὶ εἶπεν τοῖς μαθῆταις avrov; Acts 11]. 
11, xxviii. 1. (ef. Mill, Prolegg. 1055-56). Some- 
times an emphatic clause is added: Matt. xiii. 23, 
xxv. 29; Mark vii. 16; Luke viii. 15, xii. 21, ὁ 
ἔχων ὦτα κι τ. λιν Luke xiv. 24, πολλοὶ γάρ 
εἰσιν κλητοί x.7.A. But the most remarkable 
liturgical insertion is the doxology in the Lord’s 
Prayer, Matt. vi. 13; and it is probable that the 


Horne, iv. 227) that, in the A. V. of Hebr. x. 23, * the 
profession of our faith” stands for “the profession 
of our hope.’?” The former is fonnd in no document 
whatever. 
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interpolated verse (Acts viii. 37) is due to a similar 
cause. An instructive example of the growth of 
such an addition may be seen in the readings of 
Luke i. 55, as given in the text of the Gospel and 
in the collections of ecclesiastical hynms. 

37. (§.) Sometimes, though rarely, various read- 
ings noted on the margin are incorporated in the 
text, though this miay be reckoned as the effect of 
ignorance rather than design. Signal examples 
of this confusion occur: Matt. xvii. 26, xxvi. 59, 
60 (D); Rom. vi. 195. Other instances are found, 
Nat. v. 19; 0Rom. χῖν. 9; 3 Cor. i. 10; 1 Pet. 
ily 8. 

38. (ε.) The number of readings which seem to 
have been altered for distinctly dogmatic reasons is 
extremely small. In spite of the great revolutions 
in thonght, feeling, and practice through which the 
Christian Church passed in fifteen centuries, the 
copyists of the N. T. faithfully preserved, according 
to their ability, the sacred trust committed to 
them. There is not any trace of intentional re- 
vision designed to give support to current opinions 
(Matt. xvii. 21; Mark ix. 29; 1 Cor. vii. 5, need 
scarcely be noticed). The utmost that can be 
urged is that internal considerations may have 
decided the choice of readings: Acts xvi. 7, xx. 
Downie ν 11: (Cor. τυ οἱ]. ἡ ον ἢ: | Tim: 
iii. 16; 1 John v. 7, in Latin copies; (Rom. viii. 
11). And in some cases a feeling of reverence may 
have led to a change in expression, or to the intro- 
duction of a modifying clause: Luke 1]. 33, Ἰωσήφ 
for ὁ πατὴρ αὐτοῦ; il. 43, Ἰωσὴφ καὶ 7 μήτηρ 
αὐτοῦ for οἱ γονεῖς αὑτοῦ: John vil. 39, οὔπω yap 
ἦν πνεῦμα δεδομένον; Acts xix. 3 (D); Gal. it. 
5; Mark xiii. 32, om. οὐδὲ ὃ vids (cf. Matt. xxiv. 
36); Matt. v. 22, add. εἰκῇ; 1 Cor. xi. 29, add. 
ἀναξίως (Luke xxii. 43, 44, om.). 

But the general effect of these variations is 
scarcely appreciable; nor are the corrections of 
assumed historical and geographical errors much 
more numerous: Matt. i. 11, viii. 28, Γεργεσηνῶν;: 
xxiii. 35, om. υἱοῦ Βαραχίου: xxvil. 9, ΟἿ). Ἴερε- 
μίον, or Ζαχαρίου; Mark i. 2, ἐν τοῖς προφή- 
ταις for ἐν ‘Ho. τῷ mp.3 li. 28, om. ἐπὶ “AB. 
ἀρχιερέως; John i. 28, Βηθαβαρᾷ; v- 2, ἦν δέ 
for ἔστι δέ: Vil; 8, vite for OUK ae Vill. Hic 
τεσσεράκοντα for πεντήκοντα! xix. 14, ὥρα ἦν 
ὡς τρίτη for ἕκτη; Acts xili. 33, τῷ δευτέρῳ for 
τῷ πρώτῳ. 

39. It will be obvious from an examination of 
the instances quoted that the great mass of varions 
readings are simply variations in form. There are, 
however, one or two greater variations of a different 
character. The most important of these are John 
vii. 538—viil. 12; Mark xvi. 9-end; Rom. xvi. 


a The history and characteristics of the Versions 
are discussed elsewhere. It may be useful to add 8 
short table of the Fathers whose works are of the 
greatest importance for the history of the text. Those 
of the first rank are marked by {small] capitals; the 
Latin Fathers by italics. 


Justinus M., c. 103-168. 
1LRENzvS, c. 120-190. | Methodius, f ce. 311. 
Irénai Interpres, c. 180. | Eusenrus Casar., 264-340. 
TERTULLIANUS (Mar-,| AtiIaNnastus, 296-878. 
cion), ¢. 160-240. Cyrillus Hierosol., 315- 
CLEMENS ALEX., ft c. 220. 386. 
ORIGENES, 186-2538. LUCIFER, t 370. 
Hippolytus. Ephraem Syrus, ¢ 378. 
CYPRIANTS, t 247. Basitius Magnus, 329-879. 
Dionysius Alex., 1 265. HIERONYMUS, 340-420. 


| Petrus Alex., 1 318. 


| Cyrintus ALEx., 1 444. 
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25-27. The first stands quite by itself; and there 
seems to be little doubt that it contains an authen- 
tic narrative, but not by the hand of St. John. 
The two others, taken in connection with the last 
chapter of St. John’s Gospel, suggest the possi-~ 
bility that the apostolic writings may have under- 
gone in some cases authoritative revision: a sup- 
position which does not in any way affect their 
canonical claims: Lut it would be impossible to 
enter upon the details of such a question here. 


40. Manuscripts, it must be remembered, are 
but one of the three sources of textual criticism. 
The versions and patristic quotations are scarcely 
less important in doubtful cases.¢ But the texts 
of the versions and the Fathers were themselves 
liable to corruption, and careful revision is neces- 
sary before they can be used with confidence. 
These considerations will sufficiently show how 
intricate a problem it is to determine the text of 
the N. T., where “there is a mystery in the very 
order of the words,’ and what a vast amount of 
materials the critic must have at his command 
before he can offer a satisfactory solution. It 
remains to inquire next whether the first editors 
of the printed text had such materials, or were 
competent to make use of them. 


11. Tne History oF THE PRINTED TEXT. 


1. The history of the printed text of the N. T. 
may be divided into three periods. The first of 
these extends from the labors of the Complutensian 
editors tu those of Mill: the second from Mill to 
Scholz: the third from Lachmann to the present 
time. The criticism of the first period was neces- 
sarily tentative and partial: the materials available 
for the construction of the text were few, and im- 
perfectly known: the relative value of various wit- 
nesses was as yet undetermined; and however highly 
we may rate the scholarship of Erasmus or Beza, 
this could not supersede the teaching of long expe- 
rieice in the sacred writings any more than in the 
writings of classical authors. The second period 
marks a great progress: the evidence of MSS., of 
versions, of Fathers, was collected with the greatest 
diligence and success: authorities were compared 
and classified: principles of observation and judg- 
ment were laid down. Tut the influence of the 
former period still lingered. The old “received” 
text was supposed to have some prescriptive right 
in virtue of its prior publication, and not on the 
cround of its merits: this was assumed as the 
copy which was to be corrected only so far as was 
absolutely necessary. The third period was intro- 
duced by, the declaration of a uew and sounder 
law. It was laid down that no right of posses- 


Ambrosius, 340-897. 
AMBROSIASTER,c.350. 
Victorinus, 6. 360. Victor Antiochenns. 
CuRYsosTomus, 347-407. Theophylactus, { ο. 628.¢@ 
Dipymus, f 896. ANDREAS (Apoc.), ¢. 685- 
EpiPHantus, t 402. 700. 

Rufinus, ο. 345-410. Primasius (Apoc.). [¢. 550.] 
AVGUSTINUS, 3804430. | Johannes Damascenus, ἢ 
Theodorus Mops., 1 429. c. 756. 

(£cunienius, c. 950. 
Euthymius, ὁ. 1100. 


Euthalius, ο. 450 
Cassiodorus, α. 468-566. 


Hilarius, 1 449. 
Theodoretus, 393-458. 


a * Mr. Westcott has here inadvertently confounded ἡ 
Theophylactus Simocatta, whose writings are of no impor- 
tanee in textual criticism, with the celebrated Greek com- 
mentator Theophylact, c. 1077. A. 
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sion could be pleaded against evidence. The “ re- 
ceived” text, as such, was allowed no weight 
whatever. Its authority, on this view, must depend 
solely on its critical worth. From first to last, in 
minute details of order and orthography, as well 
as in graver questions of substantial alteration, the 
text must be formed by a free and unfettered Judy- 
ment. Variety of opinions may exist as to the 
true method and range of inquiry, as to the rela- 
tive importance of different forms of testimony: 
all that is claimed is to rest the letter of the N. 
T. completely and avowedly on a critical and not 
on a conventional basis. ‘This principle, which 
seems, indeed, to be an axiom, can only be called 
in question by supposing that in the first instance 
the printed text of the N. T. was guarded from 
the errors and imperfections which attended the 
early editions of every classical text; and next that 
the laws of evidence which hold good everywhere 
else fail in the very case where they might be 
expected to find their noblest and most fruitful 
application —suppositions which are refuted by the 
whole history of the Bible. Each of these periods 
will now require to be noticed more in detail. 

(i.) From the Complutensian Polyglott to Mill. 

2. The Complutensian Polyglott.— The Latin 
Vulgate and the Hebrew text of the O. T. had 
been published some time before any part of the 
original Greek of the N.T. The Hebrew text was 
ealled for by numerous and wealthy Jewish con- 
gregations (Soncino, 1482-88), the Vulgate satis- 
fied ecclesiastical wants; and the few Greek scholars 
who lived at the close of the 15th century were 
hardly likely to hasten the printing of the Greek 
Testament. Yet the critical study of the Greek 
text had not been wholly neglected. Laurentius 
Valla, who was second to none of the scholars of 
his age (comp. Russell’s Life of Bp. Andrewes, pp. 
282-310, quoted by Scrivener), quotes in one place 
(Matt. xxvii. 12) three, and in another (John vii. 
29), seven Greek MSS. in his commentaries on the 
N. T., which were published in 1505, nearly half 
a century after his death (Michaelis, /ntrod. ed. 
Marsh, ii. 339, 340). J. Faber (1512) made use of 
five Greek MSS. of St. Paul’s Epistles (Michaelis, 
p. 420. Meanwhile the Greek Psalter had been pub- 
lished several times (first at Milan, 1481 9), and the 
Hymns of Zacharias and the Virgin (Luke i. 42- 
56, 68-80) were appended to a Venetian edition of 
1486, as frequently happens in MS. Psalters. This 
was the first part of the N. T. which was printed 
in Greek. Eighteen years afterwards (1504), the 
first six chapters of St. John’s Gospel were added 
to an edition of the poems of Gregory of Nazian- 
zus, published by Aldus (Guericke, ἐπί, § 41). 


a “Testari possumus, Pater sanctissime [2. 6. Leo 
X.}, maximam laboris nostri partem in eo precipue 
fuisse versatam ut... . castigatissima omni ex parte 
vetustissimaque exemplaria pro archetypis haberemus 
quorum quidem tam Hebreeorum quam Greecorum ac 
Latinorum multiplicem copiam variis ex locis non sine 
summo labore conquisivimus. Atque ex ipsis quidem 
Greeca Sanctitati tuze debemus: qui ex ista Apostolica 
Bibliotheca antiquissimos tum Veteris tum Novi Tes- 
tamenti codices perquam humane ad nos misisti; qui 
nobis in hoc negocio maximo fuerunt adjumento ” 
(Prol. iii. a). And again, tom. v. Pref.: “ Tlud lec- 
torem non lateat non queevis exemplaria impressioni 
huic archetypa fuisse, sed antiquissima emendatissima- 
que ac tantz preterea vetustatis ut fidem eis abrogare 
nefas videatur (πρὸς δυσκόλον εἶναι τοπαράπαν καὶ 
ϑεβήλον, sic) que sanctissimus in Christo pater et 
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But the glory of printing the first Greek Testament 
is due to the princely Cardinal XimENES. This 
great prelate as early as 1502 engaged the services 
of a number of scholars to superintend an edition 
of the whole Bible in the original Hebrew and 
Greek, with the addition of the Chaldee Targum 
of Onkelos, the LXX. version, and the Vulgate. 
The work was executed at Alcala (Complutum), 
where he had founded a university. The volume 
containing the N. T. was printed first, and was com- 
pleted on January 10, 1514. The whole work was 
not finished till July 10, 1517, about four months 
before the death of the Cardinal. Various obsta- 
cles still delayed its publication, and it was not gen- 
erally circulated till 1522, though Leo X. (to whom 
it was dedicated) authorized the publication March 
22, 1520 (Tregelles, Hist. of Printed Text of N 
T.; Mill, Prolegg.). 

The most celebrated men who were engaged on 
the N. T., which forms the fifth volume of the en- 
tire work, were Lehrixa (Nebrissensis) and Stunica. 
Considerable discussion has been raised as to the 
MSS. which they used. he editors describe these 
generally as “copies of the greatest accuracy and 
antiquity,’ sent from the Papal Library at home; 
and in the dedication to Leo acknowledgment is made 
of his generosity in sending MSS. of both “ the Old 
and N. T.’’ @ Very little time, however, could have 
been given to the examination of the Roman MSs. 
of the N. T., as somewhat less than eleven months 
elapsed between the election of Leo and the com- 
pletion of the Complutensian Testament; and it is 
remarkable that while an entry is preserved in the 
Vatican of the loan and return of two MSS. of parts 
of the LXX.,there is no trace of the transmission 
of any N. T. MS. to Alcala (Tischd. N. 7 1889, 
p. Ixxxii. n.). The whole question, however, 1s now 
rather of bibliographical than of critica] interest. 
There can be no doubt that the copies, from what- 
ever source they came, were of late date, and of the 
common type. The preference which the editors 
avow for the Vulgate, placing it in the centre column 
in the O. ‘T. “ between the Synagogue and the East- 
ern Church, tanquam duos hinc et inde latrones,”’ 
to quote the well-known and startling words of the 
preface, “ medium autem Jesum hoe est, Komanam 
sive Latinam ecclesiam ’’ (vol. i. f. iii. b.), has sub- 
jected them to the charge of altering the Greek text 
to suit the Vulgate. But except in the famons inter- 
polation and omission in 1 John v. 7, 8, and some 
points of orthography (Βεελζεβούβ, Βελίαλ, 
Tischdf. p. Ixxxiii.), the charge is unfounded 
(Marsh, on Michaelis ii. p. 851, gives the literature 
of the controversy). The impression was limited 
to six hundred copies, and as, owing to the delays 


dominus noster Leo X. pontifex maximus huic insti- 
tuto favere cupiens ex Apostolica Bibliotheca educta 
misit.”? 

δ One MS. is specially appealed to by Stunica in his 
controversy with Erasmus, the Cod. Rhoditensis, but 
nothing is known of it which can lead to its identiii- 
cation. The famous story of the destruction of MSS. 
by the fire-work maker, as useless parchments, has 
been fully and clearly refuted. All the MSS. of Xi- 
menes which were used for the Polyglott are now at 
Madrid, but there is no MS. of any part of the Gk. 
Test. among them (Tregelles, Hist. of Printed Text, 
pp. 12-18). The edition has many readings in common 
with the Laudian MS. numbered 51 Gosp., 52 Acts, 35 
Paul (Mill. Proleg. 1090, 1436-38). Many of the pecu- 
liar readings are collected by Mill (Proleg. 1092-1095). 
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which occurred between the printing and publica- 
tion of the book, its appearance was forestalled by 
that of the edition of Erasmus, the Complutensian 
N. T. exercised comparatively small influence on 
later texts, except in the Apocalypse (comp. § 3). 
The chief editions which follow it in the main, are 
those of Plantin, Antwerp, 1564-1612 ; Geneva, 
1609-1632 ; Mainz, 1753 (Reuss, Gesch. εἰ. NN. Τ' 
§ 401; Le Long, Biblioth. Sacra, ed. Masch. i. 191- 
195); Mill regretted that it was not ‘accepted as 
the standard text (Proleg. 1115); and has given 
a long list of passages in which it offers, in his 
opinion, better readings than the Stephanie or FI- 
zevirian texts (Proleg. 1098-1114). 

3. The editions of Erasmus. — The history of 
the edition of Erasmus, which was the first pub- 
lished edition of the N. Τ᾿, is happily free from all 
obscurity. Erasmus had paid considerable attention 
to the study of the N. T. when he received an ap- 
plication from Frohen, a printer of Basle with whom 
he was acquainted, to prepare a Greek text for the 
press. Froben was anxions to anticipate the pub- 
lication of the Complutensian edition, and the haste 
with which the work of Erasmus was completed, 
shows that little consideration was paid to the exi- 
gencies of textual criticism. The request was made 
on April 17, 1515, while Erasmus was in England. 
The details of the printing were not settled in Sep-} 1 
tember in the same year, and the whole work was 
finished in February, 1516 (Tregelles, Hist. of 
Printed Text, 19, 20). The work, as Erasmus 
afterwards confessed, was done in reckless haste 
(‘preecipitatum yerius quam editum.’? Comp. Epp. 
y. 26; xii. 19), and that too in the midst of other 
heavy literary labors (Ep. i. 7. Comp. Wetstein, 
Prolegg. pp. 166-67). The MSS. which formed 
the hasis of his edition are still, with one exception, 
preserved at Basle; and two which he used for the 
press contain the corrections of Erasmus and the 
printer’s marks (Michaelis, ii. 220, 221). The one 
is a MS. of the Gospels of the 16th century of the 
ordinary late type (marked 2 Gosp. in the cata- 
logues of MSS. since Wetstein); the other a MS. 
of the Acts and the Epistles (2 Acts, Epp.), some- 
what older, but of the same general character.) 
Erasmus also made some use of two other Basle 
MSS. (1 Gosp.; 4 Acts, Epp.); the former of these 
is of great value, but the important variations from 


a A marvelous proof of haste occurs on the title- 
page, in which he quotes “ Vulgarius ᾽) among the 
chief fathers whose authority be followed. The name 
was tormed from the title of the see of Theophylact 
(Bulgaria), and Theephylact was converted into an 
epithet. This “ Vulgarius ” is quoted on Luke xi. 35, 
and the name remained unchanged in subsequent 
editions (Wetstein, Proleg. 169). 


b According to Mill (Proleg. 1120), Erasmus altered 
the text in a little more than fifty places in the Acts, 
and in about two hundred places in the Epistles, of 
which changes all but about forty were improvements. 
Specimens of the corrections on the margin of the MS. 
are given by Wetstein (Proleg. p. 56, ed. Lotze). Of 
these several were simply on the authority of the Vul- 
gate, one of which (Matt. ii. 11, εὗρον for εἶδον) has 
retained its place in the received text. 

¢ The reading in the received text, Mark vi. 15, ἣ 
ws εἷς τῶν προφητῶν, in place of ὡς εἷς τῶν προφητῶν, 
is a change introduced by Erasmus on the authority 
of this MS., which has been supported by some slight 
additional evidence since. Mill ( Proleg. §§ 1117, 18) 
states that Erasmus used the uncial Basle MS. of tue 


Gospels (E), “ correcting it rightly in about sixty-eight } the Cod. Vatic. B was appealed to (1521). 
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the common text which it offers, made him suspect 
that it had been altered from the Latin.¢ For the 
Apocalypse he had only an imperfect MS. which 
belonged to Reuchlin.¢ The last six verses were 
wating, and these he translated from the Latin,¢ 
a process which he adopted in other places where it 
was less excusable. The received text contains two 
memorable instances of this bold interpolation. 
The one is Acts viii. 37, which Erasmus, as he says, 
found written in the margin of a Greek MS. though 
it was wanting in that which he used: the other is 
Acts ix. 5, 6, σκληρόν σοι --- ἀνάστηθι for ἀλλὰ 
ἀνάστηθι, which has been found as yet in no 
Greek MS. whatsoever, though it is still perpet- 
uated on the ground of Erasmus’ conjecture. But 
he did not insert the testimony of the heavenly wit- 
nesses (1 John vy. 7), an act of critical faithfulness 
which exposed him to the attacks of enemies. Among 
these was Stunica— his rival editor—and when 
argument failed to silence calumny, he promised to 
insert the words in question on the authority of 
any one Greek MS. The edition of Erasmus, like 
the Complutensian, was dedicated to Leo X.; and 
it is a noble trait of the generosity of Cardinal Xi- 
menes, that when Stunica wished to disparage the 
work of Erasmus which robbed him of his well- 
earned honor, he checked him in the words of 
Moses, “1 would that all might thus prophesy,” 
Num. xi. 29 (Tregelles, p. 19). After his first edi- 
tion was published Erasmus continued his labors on 
the N.'T. (£p. iii. 31); and in March, 1519, a second 
edition appeared which was altered in about 400 
places, of which Mill reckons that 830 were im- 
provements (Prolegg. § 1134). But his chief labor 
seems to have been spent upon the Latin version, 
and in exposing the “solecisms” of the common 
Vulgate, the value of which he completely misun- 
derstood (comp. Mill, Prolegg. 1124-1133)/ These 
two editions consisted of 3,300 copies, and a third 
edition was required in 1522, when the Complu- 
tensian Polygloté also came into circulation. In 
this edition 1 John v. 7 was inserted for the first 
time, according to the promise of Erasnius, on the 
authority of the ‘“‘ Codex Britannicus” (7. 6. Cod. 
Montfortianus), in a form which obviously betrays 
its origin as a clumsy translation from the Vulgate 
(*‘ne eni foret causa calumniandi,’’ Apol. ad Stuni- 
cam, ad loc.).9 The text was altered in about 118 


places, wrongly in about fifty seven.”? This opinion 
has been refuted by Wetstein (Proleg. p. 50). The 
MSS. was not then at Basle: ‘ Hicce codex Basileensi 
Academise dono datus est anno 1559 ’ (Lotze ad Wet- 
stein, /. ¢.). 

d * This MS. has been recently discovered by F. 
Delitzsch and carefully collated with the text of Eras- 
mus, who, it appears, did not use the MS. itself for his 
edition of the Apocalypse, but only an inaccurate tran- 
script of it. See Delitzsch, Handschriflliche Funde, 2 
Hefte, Leipz. 1861-62. A. 

6 Traces of this unauthorized retranslation remain 
in the received text: Apoc. xxii. 16, opOpevds. 27. 
ἐλθέ (bis) ; ἐλθέτω | λαμβανέτω τό. 18. συμμαρτυροῦμαι 
γάρ, ἐπιτιθῇ πρὸς ταῦτα. 19. ἀφαιρῇ βίβλου, ἀπὸ βίβλον 
τ. ¢. Some of these are obvious blunders in rendering 
from the Latin, au‘l yet they are consecrated by use. 

J Luther's German vo was made from this text 
(Reuss, Gesch. d. H. ἃ S. § 400 [471, 8e Ausg.]) One con- 
jecture of Erasmus 1 Pet. iii. 20, ἅπαξ ἐξεδέχετο, Sup- 
ported by no MS., passed from ‘this edition into the 
received text. 

σ In the course of the controversy on this passage 
Some years 
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places (Mill, Prolegg. 1188). Of these corrections 
36 were borrowed from an edition published at 
Venice in the office of ALDUs, 1518, which was 
taken in the main from the first edition of Erasmus, 
even so as to preserve errors of the press, but yet 
differed from it in about 200 places, partly from 
error and partly on MS. authority (Mill, § 1122). 
This edition is further remarkable as giving a few 
(19) various readings. Three other early editions 
give a text formed from the second edition of Eras- 
mus and the Aldine, those of [Gerbelius at] Hage- 
nau, 1521, of Cephalzeus at Strasburg, 1524, of Bebe- 
lius at Basle [1524], 1531. Erasmus at length ob- 
tained a copy of the Complutensian text, and in his 
fourth edition in 1527, gave some various readings 
from it in addition to those which he had already 
noted, and used it to correct his own text in the 
Apocalypse in 90 places, while elstwhere he intro- 
duced only 16 changes (Mill, § 1141). His fifth 
and Jast edition (1535) differs only in 4 places from 
the fourth, and the fourth edition afterwards be- 
came the hasis of the received text. This, it will 
he seen, rested on scanty and late Greek evidence, 
without the help of any versions except the Latin, 
which was itself so deformed in common copies, as 
not to show its true character and weight. 

4. The editions of Stephens. — The scene of our 
history now changes from Basle to Paris. In 1543, 
Simon de Colines (CoLin.£us) published a Greek 
text of the N. T., corrected in about 150 places on 
fresh MS. authority. He was charged by Beza 
with making changes by conjecture; but of the ten 
examples quoted by Mill, all but one (Matt. viii. 
33, ἅπαντα for πάντα) are supported by MSS., and 
four by the Parisian MS. Rey. 85 (119 Gospp.).@ 
The edition of Colinzeus does not appear to have 
obtained any wide influence. Not long after it ap- 
peared, R. Estienne (StEPHANUS) published his 
first edition (1546), which was based on a collation 


later (1534) Sepulveda describes the MS. in a letter to 
Erasmus, giving a general description of its agreement 
with the Vulgate, and a selection of various readings. 
In reply to this Erasmns appeals to a supposed fedus 
cum Grecis, made at the Council of Florence, 1439, in 
accordance with which Greek copies were to he altered 
to agree with the Latin; and argues that B may have 
been so altered. When Sepulveda answers that no 
such compact was made, Erasmus replies that he had 
heard from Cuthbert [Tonstall] of Durham that it was 
agreed that the Greek MSS. should be corrected to 
harmonize with the Latin, and took the statement for 
granted. Yet on this simple misunderstanding the 
credit of the oldest MSS. has heen impugned. The 
influence of the idea in “fe@dus cum Grecis” has 
survived all belief in the fact (Tregelles, Horne, iv. pp. 
XV.-xVil.) 

a@ An examination of the readings quoted from 
Colinzeus by Mill shows conclusively that he used Cod. 
119 of the Gospels, 10 of the Pauline Epistles (8 of the 
Acts, the MS. marked ca by Stephens), and probably 
38 of the Gospels and 5 of the Catholic Epistics. The 
readings in 1 Cor. xiv. 2, 1 Pet. v. 2, 2 Pet. iii. 17, 
seem to be mere errors, and are apparently supported 
by no authority. 

b This edition and its counterpart (1549) are known 
as the * O mirifican”’ edition, from the opening words 
of the preface: “Ὁ mirificam regis nostri optimi et 
preestantissimi principis liberalitatem,”’ in allusion to 
the new font of small Greek type which the king hid 
ordered to be cut, and which was now used for the 
first time. 

* The Complutensian influence on these editions 
‘as been over-estimated. In the last verses of the 


known as the Regia, published in 1550.¢ 
a systematic collection of various readings, amount- 


quoted most have been since identified. 
the Complutensian text, 10 MSS. of the Gospels, 
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of MSS. in the Royal Library with the Complutent- 
sian text.o He gives no detailed description of the 
MSS. which he used, and their character can only 
be discovered by the quotation of their readings, 
which is given in the third edition. According to 
Mill, the text differs from the Complutensian in 
ὅ81 places, and in 198 of these it follows the last 
edition of Erasnius. The former printed texts are 
abandoned in only 37 places in favor of the MSS., 
and the Erasmian reading is often preferred to that 
supported by all the other Greek authorities with 
which Stephens is known to have been acquainted: 
6. 4. Matt. vi. 18, vill. 5, ix. 5, &e.¢ A second 
edition very closely resembling the first both in 
form and text, having the same preface and the 


sume number of pages and lines, was published in 


1549; but the great edition of Stephens is that 
{n this 


ing, it is said, to 2194 (Mill, § 1227), is given for 


the first time; but still no consistent critical use 


was made of them. Of the authorities which he 
They were 


8 of the Acts, 7 of the Catholic Upistles, 8 of the 
Pauline Epistles, 2 of the Apocalypse, in all [8 
distinct MSS. One of these was the Codex Beze 
(D). Two have not yet been recognized (conip. 
Griesbach, N. T. ff. xxiv.-xxxvi.). The collations 
were made by his son Henry Stephens; but they 
fail entirely to satisfy the requirements of exact 
criticism. The various readings of 1) alone in the 
Gospels and Acts are more than the whole number 
given by Stephens; or, to take another example, 
while only 598 variants of the Complutensian are 
given, Mill calculates that 700 are omitted (Proleqg. 
§ 1226).e Nor was the use made of the materials 
more satisfactory than their quality. Less than 
thirty changes were made on MS. authority (Mill, 


Apocalypse (§ 3) they follow what Erasmus supplied 
and not any Greek authority ” (Tregelles). 

¢ Stephens’ own description of his edition cannot 
be received literally.  Codices nacti aliquot ipsa 
yetustatis specie pene adorandos, quorum copiam nobis 
bibliotheca regia facile suppeditabit, ex iis ita hune 
nostruni recensuimns, vt nullam omnino litteram seeus 
esse pateremur, quam plures tique meliores libri, tan- 
quam testes, comprobarent. Adjuti preeterea sumus 
cum aliis (7. ε. Erasmi) tum vero Complutensi editione, 
quam ad vetustissimos bibliothecae Leonis A. Pont. 
codices excudi jusserat Hispan. Card. Fr. Simenius : 
quos cum nostris miro consensu saepissime convenire 
ex ipsa collatione deprehendimus ” (Pref. edit. 1546-9). 
In the preface to the third edition, he says that he 
used the same 16 copies for these editions as for that 

d@ * Novum Jesu Christi D. N. Testamentum. Ex 
Bibliotheca’ Regia. Lutetix. Ex officinai Roberti 
Stephani typographi regii, regiis typis. ΜΠ}. In 
this edition Stephens simply says of his τ 16 copies,” 
that the first is the Complutensiun edition, the second 
(Codex Bez@) “a most ancient copy, collated by friends 
in Italy ; 3-8, 10, 15, copies from the Royal Library ; 
czetera sunt ea que undique corrogare licuit”’ (Pref.). 

e * According to Seriveucr (Jitrod. γν. 800), the Com- 
plutensian differs from Stephens* third edition in more 
than 2,300 places, in which it is cited correctly only 
554 times, falsely 56 times, and in more than 1,690 
places (not including itacisms and were errata) the 
variation is not noted. Serivener has given in the 
same work (pp. 349-368) a full collation of the Com- 
plutensian N. T. with the Elzevir edition of 1624. The 
text of the Complutensian has been carefully reprinted 
by Gratz, Tiibing. 1821, new ed., Mentz, 1827. A. 
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1228); and except in the Apocalypse, which follows | ical grounds, are wholly indefensible: Matt. ii. 17; 


the Complutensian text most closely, “it hardly 
ever deserts the last edition of Erasmus" (Tregel- 
les). Numerous instances occur in which Stephens 
deserts his former text and all his WSS. to restore 
an Erasmian reading. Mill quotes the following 
examples among others, which are the most inter- 
esting, because they have passed from the Stephanic 
text into our A. V.: Matt. ii. 11, εὗρον for εἶδον 
(without the authority of any Greek MS., as far as 
J know, though Scholz says “cum codd. muitis’’), 
ii. 8, καρποὺς ἀξίους for καρπὸν ἄξιον. Mark vi. 
33 add. οἱ oxAa: xvi. 8 add. ταχύ. Luke vii. 31 
add. εἶπε δὲ ὁ κύριος. John xiv. 30 add. τούτου. 
Acts v. 23 add. ἔξω. 
δικαιοκρισίας. 
κριθῆτε. Prescription as yet occupied the place 
of evidence; and it was well that the work of the 
textual critic was reserved for a time when he 


Mark iii. 16, xvi. 2. The interpolation in Apoc. 
xl. 11, καὶ 6 ἄγγελος εἱστήκει has passed into 
the text of the A. V. The Greek text of Beza 
(dedicated to Queen Elizabeth) was printed by H. 
Stephens in 1565, and again in 1576; but his 
chief edition was the third, printed in 1582, which 
contaiued readings fron the Codices Beze and 
Cluromontanus. The reading followed by the text 
of A. V. in Rom. vii. 6 (ἀποθανόντος for ἀπο- 
θανόντες), Which is supported by no Greek MS. 
or version whatever, is due to this edition. Other 
editions by Beza appeared in 1588-89, 1598, and 
his (third) text found a wide currency.* Among 


Rom. ii. 5 om. καὶ before | other editions which were wholly or in part based 
James v. 9, κατακριθῆτε for | upon it, those of the KLzrvirs alone require to 


he noticed. The first of these editions, famous for 
the beauty of their execution, was published at 
Leyden in 1624. It is not known who acted as 


could command trustworthy and complete colla-| editor, but the text is mainly that of the third 


tions. Stephens published a fourth edition in 1551 
(Geneva), which is only remarkable as giving for 
the first time the present division into verses. 

5. The editions of Beza ond Elzevir. — Nothing 
ean illustrate more clearly the deficiency among 
scholars of the first elements of the textual criticism 
of the N. T. than the annotations of BezA (1556). 
This great divine obtained from 11. Stephens a 
copy of the N. T. in which he had noted down 
various readings from about twenty-five MSS. and 
from the early editions (Cf. Marsh, on Michaelis, 
ji. 858-60), but he used the collection rather for 
exegetical than for critical purposes. Thus he 
pronounced in favor of the obvious interpolations 
in Matt. i. 11; John xviii. 13, which have conse- 
quently olitained a place in the margin of the A. V.. 
and clsewhere maintained readings which, on crit- 


α The edition of Beza of 1589 and the third of 
Stephens may be regarded as giving the fundamental 
Greek text of the A. Υ, In the following passages in 
the Gospels the A. V. differs from Stephens, and agrees 
with Beza : — 

Matt. ix. 88,0. ὅτι, Yet this particle might be 

omitted in translation. 

xxi. 7, ἐπεκάθισαν for ἐπεκάθισεν. 

xxiii. 18, 14, transposed in Steph. 

Mark vi. 29, om. τῷ. 

Vili. 24. ὡς δένδρα for ὅτι ὡς δένδρα. 

ix. 40, ἡμῶν for ὑμῶν, ‘against most MSS.” 
as Beza remarks. 

i. 35, add ἐκ (not in Ist ed.). 

ii. 22, αὑτῆς for αὐτῶν. 

x. 22, om. καὶ στραφεὶς --- εἶπε. Yet given in 
marg., and noticed by Beza. 

Xv. 26, Om. αὐτοῦ. 

xvii. 86, add verse. The omission noticed in 
marg. and by Beza. 

xx. 31, add καὶ. So Beza Ist ed., but not 3d 
(by error?) 

John xiii. 31, ὅτε οὖν ἐξῆλθε. 
MSS.” (Beza). 
ss XVill. 24, add οὗν. 
In others it agrees with Stephens against Beza : — 


Matt. i. 23, καλέσουσι for καλέσεις. The marg. 


{ 
tt 


{ἐς 
iT 


τ Against all the old 


edition of Stephens. Jncluding every minute ya- 
riation in orthography, it differs from this in 278 
places (Scrivener, V. 7. Cambr. 1860, p. vi.). In 
these cases it generally agrees with Beza, more 
rarely it differs from both, either by typographical 
errors (Matt. vi. 34, xv. 27; Luke x. 6 add. 6, xi. 
12, xiii. 19; John iii. 6) or perhaps by manuscript 
authority (Matt. xxiv. 9, om. τῶν; Luke vii. 12, 
viii. 29; John xii. 17, ὅτι). In the second edition 
(Leyden, 1633) it was announced that the text was 
that which was universally received (t¢x(um eryo 
habes nunc ab omnibus receptum), and the declara- 
tion thus boldly made was practically fulfilled. 
From this time the Elzevirian text was generally 
reprinted on the continent, and that of the third 
edition of Stephens in England, till quite recent 
times. Yet it has been shown that these texts 


xvii. 25, xxi. 8, xxii. 25, xxiv. 18, aeons 
(note), viii. 11 (note), xii. 11, xvi. 20; 1 Cor. v. 11, 
xv. 81; 2 Cor. tii. 1, vi. 15, vii. 12) 1G} 
1 [91], 24. ii. 10 [151] : 1 Thess. ii. 16; 2 Thess. 11. 4; 
Tit. ii. 10; Hebr. ix. 2 (note); James ii. 18 (note), iv. 
13, 15, v. 12; 1 Vet. i. 4 (note); 2 Ρρὲ. “1. Ὁ; 1 ΖοΏη 
i. 4, ii. 28 (in italics), iii. 16; 2 John 3; 3 John 7; 
Jude 24; Apoc. iii. 1, v. 11, vii. 2, 10) Evie 
1, 2, xiii. 3, xiv. 18, xvi. 14, xvii. 4. On the other 
hand the A. V. agrees with Stephens against Beza, 
Acts iv. 27, xvi. 17, xxv. 6 (note), xxvi. 8; Romi y- 
17; 1 Cor. iii. 3, vii. 29, xi. 22, x. 88 (error of press ?) ; 
2 Cor. iii. 14; Gal. iv. 17 (note); Phillie ΤΠ 11. 
7; Hebr. x. 2; 1 Pet. ji. 21, i. 21 5 ἢ πο eee 
Apoc. iv. 10, ix. 5, xii. 14, xiv. 2, ΣΧ 1]: Get 
enumeration given by Scrivener (A Supplement to the 
Authorized Version, pp. 7, 8) differs slightly from this, 
which includes a few more passages ; other passages 
are doubtful: Acts vii. 26, xv. 32, xix. 27; 2 Cor. xi. 
1, xiii. 4; Apoc. iv. 8, xviii. 16. In other places, Matt. 
ii. 11, x. 10: John [vili. 6, xii. 20. πὶ τ eee 
16]1.] xviii. 1; Acts xxvii. 29; 2 Pet. i. 1, they fol 
low neither. In James iv. 15, ζήσομεν seems to be a 
conjecture. [No; A. V. follows Ed. St. 2, Wechel 
prob. Erasmo.’’ See Wetstein.—A.] The additional! 
notes on rendings, Matt. i. 11, xxvi. 26; Mark ix. 16; 
Loke ii. 38; John xviii. 18; Acts xxv. ὃ; Eph. vi: 9; 


may be intended to give the other read- | James ii. 18; 2 Pet. ii. 2, 11, 18; 1 John ii. 28; 2 


ing. 
( Χχ, 10, εἰ for ἡ. 
Mark xvi. 20, add ᾽Αμήν at the end. 
John iv. 5, ξυχάρ for Scxap. 
Joho xvii. 20, πάντοτε for πάντοθεν. 
old MSS ” (Beza). 
tn other parts of the N. T. 1 have noticed the fol- 
owing passages in which the A. V. agrees with the 
text of Beza’s edition of 1589 against Stephens (Acts 


© So in the 


John &, all come from Beza. 

* In the following passages, Acts xxi. 8; Apoc. vii. 
3, 14, xvii. eral Pet. Ai. 21 (ἡμῶν, ἡμῖν), Apoc. ix. 5, 
ixii. 14, xiv. 2, xviii. 6, xix. 1, the statements above 
apply to the text of Beza’s ed. of 1565, but not to that 
of 1589. In 1 Pet. ii. 21 the A. V. follows Beza’s ed. ot 
1589 against Stephens in addiug καί, even. — Mr West 
cott’s euumeration is by no means complete. A. 
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were substantially formed on late MS. authority, 
without the help of any complete collations or of 
any readings (except of D) of a first class MS., 
without a good text of the Vulgate, and without 
the assistance of oriental versions. Nothing short 
of a miracle could have produced a critically pure 
text from such materials and those treated without 
any definite system. Yet, to use Bentley’s words, 
which are not too strong, “the text stood as if an 
apostle were hk. Stephens’ compositor.”’ abit 
hallowed what was commonly used, and the course 
of textual polemics contributed not a little to pre- 
serve without change the common field on which 
controversialists were prepared to engage. 

fii.) From Mill to Scholz. —6. The second period 
of the history of the printed text may be treated 
with less detail. It was influenced, more or less, 
throughout by the fextus receptus, though the au- 
thority of this provisional text was vradually shaken 
by the increase of critical materials aud the bold 
enunciation of principles of revision. The first 
important collection of various readings — for that 
of Stephens was too imperfect to deserve the name 
— was given by WALTON in the 6th volume of his 
Polyelott. The Syriac, Arabic, Ethiopic, and 
Persian versions of the N. T., together with the 
readings of Cod. Alex., were printed in the 5th 
volume together with the text of Stephens. ‘To 
these were added in the 6th the readings collected 
by Stephens, others from an edition by Wechel at 
Frankfort (1597), the readings of the Codices Beze 
and Clirvomont., and of fourteen other MSS. which 
had been collated under the care of Archbp. Ussher. 
Some of these collations were extremely imperfect 
(Serivener, Cod. Aug. p. Ixvii.; Jntroduction, p. 
148), as appears from later examination, yet it is 
not easy to overrate the importance of the exhibi- 
tion of the testimony of the oriental versions side 
by side with the current Greek text. A few more 
MS. readings were given by CurcELL.xus (de 
Courcelles) in an edition published at Amsterdam, 
1658, &c., but the great names of this period con- 
tinue to be those of Englishmen. The readings 
of the Coptic and Gothic versions were first given 
in the edition of (Bp. Fell) Oxford, 1675; ed. 
Gregory, 1703; but the greatest service which Fell 
rendered to the criticism of the N. T. was the 
liberal encouragement which he gave to Mill. The 
work of Mill (Oxon. 1707; Amstelod. [also Roter- 
od.| ed. Kiister, 1710; other copies have on the 
title-page 1723, 1746, &c.) marks an epoch in the 
history of the N. T. text. There is much in it 
which will not bear the test of historical inquiry, 
much: that is imperfect in the materials, much that 
is crude and capricious in criticism, but when every 
drawback has been made, the edition remains a 
splendid monument of the labors of a life. The 
work vceupied Mill about thirty years, and was 
finished only a fortnight before his death. One 
great merit of Mill was that he recognized the im- 
portance of each element of critical evidence, the 
stimony of MSS. versions and citations, as well 
as internal evidence. In particular he asserted the 
claims of the Latin version and maintained, against 
much opposition, even from his patron Bp. Fell, 
the great value of patristic quotations. Ife had 
also a clear view of the necessity of forming a gen- 
eral estimate of the character of each authority, 
and described in detai} those of which he made use. 
At the same time he gave a careful analysis of the 
origin and history of previous texts, a labor which, 
even now, has in many parts not been superseded. 
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But while he pronounced decided judgments on 
various readings both in the notes and, without 
any reference or plan, in the Prolegomena, he did 
not venture to introduce any changes into the 
printed text. He repeated the Stephanic text of 
1550 without any intentional change, and from his 
edition this has passed (as Mill’s) into general nse 
in England. His caution, however, could not save 
him from vehement attacks. The charge which 
was brought against Walton@ of unsettling the 
sacred text, was renewed against Mill, and, unhap- 
pily, found an advocate in Whitby (Lxamen va- 
veantium lectionum J. Millii 8S. T. P. annexed to 
his Annotations), a man whose genius was worthy 
of better things. The 380,000 various readings 
which he was said to have collected formed a com- 
mon-place with the assailants of the Bible (Bentley, 
Renmurks, iti. 348-358, ed. Dyce). But the work 
of Mill silently produced fruit both in England and 
Germany. Men grew familiar with the problems 
of textual criticism and were thus prepared to meet 
them fairly. 

7. Among those who had known and valued 
Mill was R. Benriey, the greatest of English 
scholars. In his earliest work (Epist. ad J. Mil- 
lium, ii. 362, ed. Dyce), in 1691, Bentley had 
expressed generous admiration of the labors of 
Mill, and afterwards, in 1713, in his Remarks, 
triumphantly refuted the charges of impiety with 
which they were assailed. But Mill had only 
“accumulated various readings as a promptuary to 
the judicious and critical reader; ᾽ Bentley would 
“make use of that promptuary .... . and not 
leave the reader in doubt and suspense’? (Answer 
to Remarks, iii. 503). With this view he an- 
nounced, in 1716, his intention of publishing an 
edition of the Greek Testament on the authority 
of the oldest Greek and Latin MS., “exactly as it 
was in the best examples at the time of the Council 
of Nice, so that there shall not be twenty words 
nor even particles’ difference” (iii. 477 to Arehbp. 
Wake). Collations were shortly afterwards under- 
taken both at Paris (including C) and Rome (B), 
and Bentley himself spared neither labor nor 
money. In 1720 he published his Proposals and 
a Specimen (Apoc. xxii.). In this notice he an- 
nounces his design of publishing “a new edition 
of the Greek and Latin . .. . as represented in 
the most ancient and venerable MSS. in Greek 
and Itoman (?) capital letters.” In this way “he 
believes that he has retrieved (except in a very 
few places) the trne exemplar of Origen... . 
and is sure that the Greek and Latin MSS., by 
their mutual assistance, do so settle the original 
text to the smallest nicety as cannot he performed 
now in any classic author whatever.’’ Te pur- 
posed to add all the various readings of the first 
five centuries, “and what has crept into any copies 
since is of no value or authority.” The proposals 
were immediately assailed by Middleton. A vio- 
lent controversy fullowed, but Bentley continued 
his labors till 1729 (Dyce, iii. 483). After that 
time they scemed to have ceased. The troubles 
in which Bentley was involved render it mneces- 
sary to seek for any other explanation of the sus- 
pension of his work. The one chapter which he 
published shows clearly enough that he was pre- 
pared to deal with variations in his copies, aud 


a Especially by the great Puritan Owen in his Con- 
siderations. Walton replied with severity in Tie Con- 
siderator considered, 
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there is no sufficient reason for concluding that 
the disagreement of his ancient codices caused him 
to abandon the plan which he had proclaimed with 
undoubting confidence (Scrivener, Cod. Aug. p. 
xix.). A complete account of Bentley’s labors on 
the N. T. is prepared for publication (1861) by the 
Rey. A. A. Ellis, under the title Bentleti Critica 
Sacra. [Published in 1862.— A.] 

8. The conception of Bentley was in advance 
both of the spirit of his age and of the materials 
at his command. Textual criticism was forced to 
undergo a long discipline before it was prepared to 
tollow out his principles. During this time Ger- 
man scholars hold the first place. Foremost among 
these was BENGEL (1687-1752), who was led to 
study the variations of the N. 'T. from a devout 
sense of the infinite value of every divine word. 
1115 merit in discerning the existence of families 
of documents has been already noticed (i. § 12); 
but the evidence before him was not sufficient to 
show the paramount authority of the most ancient 
witnesses. His most important rule was, Proelive 
seriptiont presiat ardua ; but except in the Reve- 
lation he did not venture to give any reading 
which had not been already adopted in some edi- 
tion (Prodromus N. T. Gr. recte cauteque udvr- 
gandi, 1725; Nov. Testam. ... . 1734; Appa- 
ratus criticus, ed. 248 cura P. 1). Burk, 1763). 
But even the partial revision which Bengel had 
made exposed him to the bitterest attacks; and 
Wetstein, when at length he published his great 
edition, reprinted the received text. The labors 
of WETSTEIN (1605-1754) formed an important 
epoch in the history of the N. T. While still 
very young (1716) he was engaged to collate for 
Bentley, and he afterwards continued the work for 
himself. In 1733 he was obliged to leave Basle, 
his native town, from theological differences, and 
his Greek Testament did not appear till 1751-52 
at Amsterdam. A first edition of the Prolego- 
mena had been published previously in 1730; but 
the principles which he then maintained were after- 
wards much modified by his opposition to Bengel 
(comp. Preface to N. 7’. cura Gerardi de Tra- 
jecto, ed. 248, 1755).¢ The great service which 
Wetstein rendered to sacred criticism was by the 
collection of materials. He made nearly as great 
an advance on Mill as Mill had made on those who 
preceded him. But in the use of his materials he 
showed little critical tact; and his strange theory 
of the Latinization of the most ancient MSs. 
proved for a long time a serious drawback to the 
sound study of the Greek text (Prolegomena, ed. 
Semler, 1766, ed. Lotze, 1831). 

9. It was the work of GriespacH (1745-1812) 
to place the comparative value of existing docu- 


a Gerhard von Maestricht’s NV. T. first appeared in 
1711, with a selectiou of various readings, and a series 
of canons composed to justify the received text. Some 
of these canons deserve to be quoted, as an illustra- 
tion of the bold assertiou of the claims of the printed 
text, as such. 


Can. ix. “ Unus codex non facit variantem lectionem 
: . modo recepia lectio sit secundum analogiam 
i’ a 

Can. x “ Neque duo codices faeiunt variantem lec- 
tionem . . contra reccptam εἰ editam et sani sensus 
leclionem . maxime in omittendo” .. . 


Can. xiv. ‘ Versiones etiam antiquissimse αὖ editis et 
manuscriptis differente* . ostemInnt oscitantiam 
interpretis 
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ments in a clearer light. The time was now come 
when the results of collected evidence might be set 
out; and Griesbach, with singular sagacity, cour- 
tesy, and zeal, devoted his life to the work. His 
first editions (Synopsis, 1774; Nor. Test. ed. 1, 
1777-75) were based for the most part on the criti- 
cal collections of Wetstein. Not long afterwards 
MArrx.%1 published an edition based on the aceu- 
rate collation of Moscow MSS. (N. 7. ex Codd. 
Mosquensibus . . . . Riga, 1782-88, 12 vols.; ed. 
2da, 1803-1807, 3 vols.). These new materials 
were further increased by the collections of Alter 
(1786-87), Birch, Adler, and Moldenhawer (1788- 
1801), as well as by the labors of Griesbach himself. 
And when Griesbach published his second edition 
(1796-1806, 3d ed. of vol. i. by D. Schulz, 1827) 
he made a noble use of the materials thus placed 
in his hands. His chief error was that he altered 
the received text instead of constructing the text 
afresh; Lut in acuteness, vigor, and candor he 
stands below no editor of the N. T., and his judg- 
ment will always retain a peculiar value. In 1805 
he published a manual edition with a selection of 
readings which he judged to be more or less wor- 
thy of notice, and this has been often reprinted 
(comp. Symbole Critice, 1785-1793 ; Opuscula, 
ed. Gabler, 1824-25; Commentarius Criticus, 1798- 
1811; White's Criscos Griesbachiane . . . Synop- 
sis, 1811). 

10. The edition of Scnouz contributed more 
in appearance than reality to the furtherance of 
criticism. (N. 7. ad jidem test. crit. .... 1830- 
1836). This laborions scholar collected a greater 
mass of various readings than had heen bronght 
together before, but his work is very inaccurate, 
and his own collations singularly superficial. Yet 
it was of service to call attention to the mass of 
unused MSS.; and, while depreciating the value 
of the more ancient MSS., Scholz himself showed 
the powerful influence of Griesbach’s principles by 
accepting frequently the Alexandrine in preference 
to the Constantinopolitan reading (i. § 14. Comp. 
Biblisch-Kritische Reise... 1823; Cure Critice 
. . » 1820-1845).6 

(iii.) From Lachmann to the present time.—11. 
In the year after the publication of the first volume 
of Scholz’s N. T. a small edition appeared in a 
series of classical texts prepared by LACHMANN 
(1 1851). In this the admitted principles of 
scholarship were for the first time applied throngh- 
out to the construction of the text of the N. T. 
The prescriptive right of the teatus receptus was 
wholly set aside, and the text in every part was 
regulated by ancient authority. Before publishing 
his small edition CV. 7. Gr. ex recensione C. Lach- 
manni, Berol. 1831) Lachmann had given a short 


Can. xvii. “Citationes Patrum textus N. T. non 
facere debent variantem lectionem.°’ 

Can. xxix. “ Effiracior lectio textus recepti.” 

As examples of Can. ix. we find, Matt. i. 16, χριστός 
for "1. 6 λεγ. yp.; i. 25, 0). τὸν πρωτότοκον : Rom. 1. 
31, om. ἀσπόνδουνς. On 1 Johu ν. 7, 8, the editor 
refers to the Complutensiau edition, and adds: “ Ex 
hac editione, que ad fidem preestantissimorum MSS. 
edita est, indicium ciarnm habemus, quod in plurimis 
minusciiptis locus sic inventus et lectns sit (p. 35). 

> * In a pamphlet published in 1845, Scholz says 
that if he should prepare another edition of the N. T., 
he should receive into the text aost of those readings 
which he had designated in the iuner margin of his 
Greek Testament as Alexandrine. See the quotation 
in Scrivener’s Introd. p. 840. A 
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account of his design (Stud. u. Avit. 1830, iv.), to 
which he referred his readers in a brief postscript, 
but the book itself contained no Apparatus or Pro- 
legomena, and was the subject of great and painful 
misrepresentations. When, however, the distinct 
assertion of the primary claims of evidence through- 
out the N. T. was more fairly appreciated, Lach- 
mann felt himself encouraged to undertake a larger 
edition, with both Latin and Greek texts. 
Greek authorities for this, limited to the primary 
uncial MSS. (A B C DP QT Z Ey Ge Dg Hoa), 
and the quotations of lrenzeus and Origen, were 
arranged by the younger Buttmann. Lachmann 
himself prepared the Latin evidence (Tregelles, 
Hist. of Gr. Text, p. 101), and revised both texts. 
The first volume appeared in 1842, the second was 
printed in 1845, but not published till 1850, owing 
in a great measure to the opposition which Lach- 
mann found from his friend De Wette (NV. 7. ii. 
Pref. iv.; Tregelles, p. 111). The text of the 
new edition did not differ much from that of the 
former; but while in the former he had used 
Western (Latin) authority only to decide in cases 
where Eastern (Greek) authorities were divided; 
in the latter he used the two great sources of 
evidence together. Lachmann delighted to quote 
Bentley as his great precursor ($7); but there was 
an important difference in their immediate aims. 
Bentley believed that it would be possible to obtain 
the true text directly by a comparison of the oldest 
Greek authorities with the oldest MSS. of the 
Vulgate. Afterwards very important remains of 
the earlier Latin versions were discovered, and the 
whole question was complicated by the collection 
of fresh documents. Lachmann therefore wished 
in the first instance only to vive the eurrent text 
of the fourth century, which might then hecome 
the basis of further criticism. This at least was a 
great step towards the truth, though it must not 
be accepted as a final one. Griesbach had changed 
the current text of the 15th and 16th centuries in 
numberless isolated passages, but yet the late text 
was the foundation of his own; Lachmann admit- 
ted the authority of antiquity everywhere, in orthoe- 
raphy, in coustruction, in the whole complexion 
and arrangement of his text. But Lachmann’s 
edition, great as its merits are as a first appeal to 
ancient evidence, is not without serious faults. 
The materials on which it was based were imper- 
fect. The range of patristic citations was limited 
arbitrarjly. The exclusion of the oriental versions, 
however necessary at the time, left a wide margin 
for later change (t. i. Pref. p. xxiv.). The neg- 
lect of primary cursives often necessitated absolute 
confidence on slender MS. authority. Lachmann 
was able to use, but little fitted to collect, evi- 
Geteemitet pp. XXV., xxxvili., xxxix.). It was, 
however, enough for him to have consecrated the 
highest scholarship by devoting it to the service of 
the N. I’., and to have claimed the Uloly Serip- 
tures as a ficld for reverent and searching criticism. 
(The best account of Lachmann's plan and edition 
is in Trevelles, //ist. of Printed Text, pp. 97-115. 
His most important critics are Fritzsche, De Con- 
formatione N. T. Critica . . . 1841; Tischen- 
dorf, Prolegg. pp. cti. - exii.) 


@ The second and third editions were Greeco-Latin 
editions, published at Paris in 1842, of no critical value 
(ef. Prolegg. exxiv.-v.). 


Latin text.— A.] The fifth was a simple text, with 


The | 


[The Sd edition contained ne | in). 
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12. The chief defects of Lachmann’s edition arise 
from deficiency of authorities. Another German 
scholar, TiscluENDORF, has devoted twenty years 
to enlarging our accurate knowledge of ancient MSS. 
The first edition of Tischendorf (1841) has now no 
special claims for notice. In his second (Leipsic) 
edition (1849) he fully accepted the great principle 
of Lachmann (though he widened the range of 
ancient authorities), that the text “6 must be sought 
solely fromi ancient authorities, and not from the 
so-called received edition’ (Pref: p. xii), and gave 


‘many of the results of his own laborious and val- 


uable collations. The size of this manual edition 
necessarily excluded a full exhibition of evidence: 
the editor’s own judgment was often arbitrary and 
inconsistent; but the general influence of the edi- 
tion was of the very highest value, and the text, as 
a whole, probably better than any which had pre- 
ceded it. During the next few years Tischendorf 
prosecuted his labors on MSS. with unwearied dili- 
gence, and in 1855-59 he published his third (sev- 
enth @) eritical edition. In this he has given the 
authorities for and against each reading in consid- 
erable detail, and included the chief results of his 
later discoveries. The whole critical apparatus is 
extremely valuable, and absolutely indispensable to 
the student. The text, except in details of orthog- 
raphy, exhibits generally a retrograde movement 
from the most ancient testimony. The Prolegom- 
ena are copious and full of interest. 


* In Oct. 1864 Tischendorf published the Ist 
Lieferung of his 8th critical edition of the N. T., 
of which 5 parts have now appeared, extending to 
John vi. 23, and the 6th part, completing the Gos- 
pels, has probably by this time (May, 1869) been 
issued in Germany. The critical apparatus is greatly 
enlarged, and in settling the text, Tischendorf at- 
taches more importance to the most ancient author- 
ities, and in particular, to the agreement of the oldest 
Greek and Latin MSS., than he did in the preced- 
ing edition. A. 

15. Meanwhile the sound study of sacred crit- 
icisn had revived in England. In 1844 TReGELLES 
published an edition of the Apocalypse in Greek and 
English, and announced an edition of the N. T.? 
From this time he engaged in a systematic exam- 
ination of all unpublished uncial MSS., going over 
much of the same ground as Tischendorf, and com- 
paring results with him. In 1854 he gave a de- 
tailed account of his labors and principles (dn 
Account of the Printed Text of the Greek New 
Testament... . London), and again in his new 
edition of Horne’s /ntroduction (1856), [to which 
“additions ” and a 9 Postscript ’’ were published in 
1860) On the remarkable reading μονογενὴς θεός, 
John i. 18, discussed in this Postscript, there is an 
article in the Bibl. Sacra for Oct. 1861, pp. 840- 
872.— A.] The first part of his Greek Testament, 
containing Sct. Matthew and St. Mark, appeared in 
1857; the second, completing the Gospels, has just 
appeared (1861). [The third, Acts and Cath. Epis- 
tles, was published in 1865; the fourth, Romans to 
2 Thess., in 1869. τος A.] In this he gives at length 
the evidence of all uncial MSS., and of some pecu- 
Jiarly valuable cursives: of all versions up to the 7th 
century: of all Fathers to Eusebius inclusive. ‘The 


nd 


(fourth) edition of 1849. The sixth was a Triglott N. T. 
1854-55 (Greek, Latin, German) ; 1858 ((ireek and Lat- 


5 Dr. Tregelles’ first specimen was published in 18% 


the variations uf Elzevir, chictly a reprint of the | (Hist. of Printed Text, p. 153). 
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Latin Vulgate is added, chiefly from the Cod. Amia- 
tenus with the readings of the Clementine edition. 
This edition of Tregelles differs from that of Laeh- 
mann by the greater width of its critical foynda- 
tion; and from that of Tisehendorf by a more eon- 
stant adherence to aneient evidence. Every possible 
precaution has been taken to insure perfeet aecuraey 
in the publication, and the work must be regarded 
as one of the most important contributions, as it is 
perhaps the most exaet, which has been yet made 
to the cause of textual criticism. The editions of 
Knapp (1797, &e.), Vater (1824), Tittmann (1820, 
&.), and Hahn (1840, &c.) [also Theile, 1844, &e. ] 
have no peculiar eritical value.¢ Meyer (1829, &e.) 
paid greater attention to the revision of the text 
which accompanies his great commentary; but his 
eritical 1otes are often arbitrary and unsatisfactory. 
In the Greek Testament of Alford, as in that of 
Meyer, the text is subsidiary to the commentary; 
but it is impossible not to notice the important ad- 
vance which has been made py the editor in true 
principles of eriticism during the course of its pub- 
lication. The fourth edition of the 1st vol. (1859) 
contains a elear enuneiation of the authority of 
ancient evidence, as supported both by its external 
and internal elainis, and eorreets mueh that was 
vague and subjective in former editions. Other 
annotated editions of the Greek Testament, valu- 
able for special merits, may be passed over as having 
little bearing on the history of the text. One simple 
text, however, deserves notice (Cambr. 1860, [ed. 
auetior et eniend., 1862]), in which, by a peculiar 
arrangement of type, Scrivener has represented at 
a glanee all the changes which have been made in 
the text of Stephens (£550), Elzevir (1624), and 
Beza (1565), by Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tre- 
gelles. 


14. Besides the critical editions of the text of 
the Ν 'T., various colleetions of readings have been 
published separately, which cannot be wholly omit- 
ted. In addition to those already mentioned (§ 9), 
the most important are by Rinck, Lueubratio Crit- 
ica, 1830; Reiehe, Codtcum MSS. N. T. Gr. ali- 
quot insigniorum in Bibl. Reg. Paris... . collatio 
1847; Scrivener, A Collation of about Twenty 
Greek MSS. of the Holy Gospels... . 1853; A 
Transcript of the Cod. Aug., with a full Collation 
of Fifty ALSS. 1859; and Ἐς de Muralt, of Rus- 
sian MSS. (N. T. 1818). The chief contents of 
the splendid series of Tischendorf’s works (Codex 
Ephraemi Reseriptus, 1843: Codex Cluromonta- 
nus, 1852; Aonumenta sacra inedita, 1846-1856: 
[ Mon. saera ined. nova coll., vol.i. (1855). ii. (1857), 
iii. (1860), v. (4865), vi. (1869);] Aneedute sera 
et profiuna, 1855, [new ed., enlarged, 1861;] No- 
“πα Cod. Sinaitict, 1860; [Codex Sinarticus, 
1862, N. T. Sinaiticum, 1863, and N. T. Gr. ex 
Sin. Cod. 1865; Appendix Codd. Sin. Vat. Alex. 
1867; Nov. Test. Vat. 1867, and Appendix Nov. 
Test. Vaticani, 1869]) are given in his own and 
other editions of the N. Τὶ [Iis editions of im- 
portant Latin MSS., Evangelium Palatinum (ante- 
Hieronymian), 1847, and Cod. Amintinus, 1850, 
new ed. 1854, may also be mentioned here. — A.] 
(The chief works on the history of the printed text 
are those of ‘Trevelles, /Zist. of Printed Text, 1854; 
Reuss, Geschichte ὦ. H. Sehrift. §§ 395 tf, where 
ure very complete bibliographical references; and 


> ———— 


a* The unwary student should be warned against 
the editions οὐ Hahn and Buttmann (1856, &e.). See 
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the Prolegomena of Mill, Wetstein, Griesbach, and 
Tisehendorf. To these inust be added the prom- 
ised (1861) /ntroduction of Mr. Scrivener. 


171. PRincrpites oF TEXTUAL CRITICISM. 


The work of the critic can never be shaped by 

definite rules. The formal enunciation of prin- 
eiples is but the first step in the process of revision. 
| Even Lachmann, who proposed to follow the most 
directly meehanical method, frequently allowed play 
to his own judgment. It could not, indeed, be 
otherwise with a trne scholar; and if there is need 
anywhere for the most free and devout exercise of 
every faculty, it must be in tracing out the very 
words of the Apostles and of the Lord himself. 
The justification of a method of revision lies in 
the result. Canons of criticism are more frequently 
corollaries than laws of procedure. Yet such canons 
are not without use in marking the course to be 
followed, but they are intended only to guide, and 
not to dispense with the exercise of tact and sehol- 
arship. The student will judge for himself how 
far they are applicable in every particular ease; 
and no exhibition of general principles ean super- 
sede the necessity of a careful examination of the 
characteristics of separate witnesses and of gtoups 
of witnesses. The text of Holy Seripture, like the 
text of all other books, depends on evidence. ules 
may elassify the evidence and facilitate the decision, 
but the final appeal must be to the evidence itself. 
What appears to be the only sound system of erit- 
icism will be seen from the rules whieh follow. ‘The 
examples which are added ean be worked out in 
any eritieal edition of the Greek ‘Testament, and 
will explain better than any lengthened description 
the application of the rules. 

1. The text must throughout be determined by 
evidence without allowing uny preseriptive right to 
printed editions. In the infancy of criticism it was 
natural that early printed editions should possess 
a greater value than individual MSS. The lan- 
guage of the Complutensian editors, and of Erasmus 
and Stephens, was such as to eonmmand respeet for 
their texts prior to examination. Comparatively 
few manuseripts were known, and none thoroughly ; 
but at present the whole state of the question is 
altered. We are now aceurately acquainted with 
the materials possessed by the two latter editors 
and with the use which they made of them. [Ὁ 
there is as yet no such certainty with regard to the 
basis of the Complutensian text, it is at least clear 
that no high value can be assigned to it. On the 
other hand we have, in addition to the early appar- 
atus, new sources of evidence of infinitely greater 
variety and value. To elaim for the printed text 
any right of possession is, therefore, to be faithless 
to the prineiples of critical truth. The received 
text may or may not be correct in any particular 
case but this must be determined solely by an ἀρ- 
peal to the original authorities. Nor is it right 
even to assuine the received text as our basis. ‘The 
question before us is not What ts to be changed ἕ 
but, What is to be read? It would be superfluous 
to insist on this if it were not that a natural in- 
firmity makes every one unjustly conservative in 
criticism. It seems to be irreverent to disturb an old 
belief, when real irreverence lies in perpetuating an 
error, however slight it may appear to be. This 
holds good universally. In Holy Scripture nothing 


Appendix to Norton’s Statement of Reasons 2d ed.. 
p. 443 4f, and Bibl. Sacra for Oct. 1573, p. 877 ff A 
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can be indifferent; and it is the supreme duty of 
the critic to apply to details of order and orthog- 
raphy the same e.re as he bestows on what may be 
ju lged weightier points. If, indeed, there were any- 
thing in the circumstances of the first publication 
of the N. T. which might seem to remove it from 
the ordinary fortunes of books, then it would be 
impossible not to respect the pious sentiment which 
accepts the early text as an immediate work of 
Providence. But the history shows too many 
marks of human frailty to admit of such a sup- 
position. The text itself contains palpable and ad- 
mitted errors (Matt. ii. 11, εὗρον; Acts viii. 37, 
ix. 5, 6; Apoc. v. 14, xxii. 11; not to mention 1 
John y. 7), in every way analogous to those which 
occur in the first classical texts. The conclusion 
is obvious, and it is superstition rather than rever- 
ence which refuses to apply to the service of Scrip- 
ture the laws which have restored so much of their 
native beauty fo other ancient writings. It may 
not be possible to fix the reading in every case 
finally, but it is no less the duty of the scholar to 
advance as far as he can and mark the extreme 
range of uncertainty. 

2. Every element of evidence must be taken into 
account before a decision is made. Some uncer- 
tainty must necessarily remain; for, when it is said 
that the text must rest upon evidence, it ts implied 
that it must rest on an examination of the whole 
evidence. But it can never be said that the mines 
of criticism are exhausted. Yet even here the pos- 
sible limits of variation are narrow. The available 
evidence is so full and manifold that it is difficult 
to conceive that any new authorities could do 
more than turn the scale in cases which are at 
present doubtful. But to exclude remvte chances 
of error it is necessary to take account of every 
testimony. No arbitrary line can be drawn ex- 
cluding MSS. versions or quotations below a cer- 
tain date. The true text must (as a rule) explain 
all variations, and the most recent forms may illus- 
trate the original one. In practice it will be found 
that certain documents may be neglected after ex- 
amination, and that the value of others is variously 
affected by determinable conditions; but still, as no 
variation is inherently indifferent, no testimony 
can be absolutely disregarded. 

3. The relative weight of the severad classes of 
evidence is modified by their generic character. 
Manuscripts, versions, and citations, the three 
great classes of external authorities for the text, 
are obviously open to characteristic errors. The 
first are peculiarly liable to errors from transcrip- 
tion (conip. i. ὃ 31 ff). The two last are liable to 
this cause of corruption and also to others. ‘The 
genius of the language into which the translation 
is made may require the introduction of connecting 
particles or words of reference, as ean be seen from 
the italicised words in the A. V. Some uses of the 
article and of prepositions cannot be expressed or 
distinguished with certainty in translation. Glosses 
or marginal additions are more likely to pass into 
the text in the process of translation than im that 
of transcription. Quotations, on the other hand, 
are often partial or from memory, and long use 
may give a traditional fixity to a slight confusion or 
adaptation of passages of Scripture. These grounds 
of inaccuracy are, however, easily determined, and 
there is generally little ditticulty in deciding whether 
the rendering of a version or the testimony of a 
lather can be fairly quoted. Moreover, the most 
‘wportant versions are so close to the Greek text 


‘of orthography MSS. alone have authority. 
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that they preserve the order of the original with 
scrupulous accuracy, and even in representing mi- 
uute shades of expression, observe a constant uni- 
formity which could not have been anticipated 
(comp. Lachmann, VV. 7. i. p. xly. ff). It is a far 
more serious obstacle to the critical use of these 
authorities that the texts of the versions and Fa- 
thers generally are in a very imperfect state. With 
the exception of the Latin Version there is not one 
in which a thoroughly satisfactory text is available; 
and the editions of Clement and Origen are little 
qualified to satisfy strict demands of scholarship. 
As a general rule the evidence of both may be trusted 
where they differ from the late text of the N. T., 
but where they agree with this against other early 
authorities, there is reason to entertain a suspicion 
of corruption. This ts sufficiently clear on com- 
paring the old printed text of Chrysostom with the 
text of the best MSS. But when full allowance has 
been made for all these drawbacks, the mutually 
corrective power of the three kinds of testimony is 
of the highest value. The evidence of versions 
may show at once that a MS. reading is a transcrip- 
tural error: John i. 14, 6 εἰπών (BC); Jude 12, 
ἀπάταις (A); 1 John i. 2, καὶ ὃ ἑοράκαμεν (3B), it. 
8, σκία for σκοτία (A), iii. 21, ἔχει (Π}} ὦ ΤΕ 
10, ἐν ἀνθρώποις ᾿ and the absence of their support 
throws doubt upon readings otherwise of the high- 
est probability : 2 Pet. ii. 4, σειροῖς; 1). 6, ἀσεβέσιν. 
The testimony of an early Father is again sutficient 
to give preponderating weight to slight Ms. author- 
ity: Matt. i. 18, rod δὲ χριστοῦ ἡ γένεσις; and 
since versions and Fathers go back to a time ante- 
rior to any existing MSS., they furnish a standard 
by which we may measure the conforinity of any 
MS. with the most ancient text. On questions 
The 
earliest Fathers, like our own writers, seem (if we 
may judge from printed texts) to have adopted the 
current spelling of their time, and not to have 
aimed at preserving in this respect the dialectic 
peculiarities of N. T. Greek. But MSS., again, 
are not free from special idiosyncrasies (if the phrase 
may be allowed) both in construction and orthog- 
raphy, and unless account be taken of these a 
wrong judgment may be made in isolated passages. 

4. The mere preponderance of numbers is in 
itself of no weight. If the multiplication of copies 
of the N. T. had been uniform, it is evident that 
the number of later copies preserved from the 
accidents of time would have far exceeded that of 
the earlier. yet no one would have preferred the 
fuller testimony of the 15th to the scantier docu- 
ments of the 4th century. Some changes are 
necessarily introduced in the most careful copying, 
and these are rapidly multiplied. A recent MS. 
may have been copied from one of great antiquity, 
but this must be a rare occurrence. If all MSS. 
were derived by successive reproduction from one 
source, the most ancient, though few, would claim 
supreme authority over the more recent mass. As 
it is, the case is still stronger. It has been shown 
that the body of later copies was made under one 
influence. ‘They give the testimony of one church 
only, and not of all. [ὋΣ many generations Byzan- 
tine scribes must gradually, even though uncon- 
sciously, have assimilated the text to their current 
form of expression. Meanwhile the propagation of 
the Syrian and African types of text was left to 
the casual reproduction of an ancient exemplar. 
These were necessarily far rarer than later and 
modified copies, and at the same time likely to 
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be far less used. Representatives of one class 
were therefore multiplied rapidly, while those of 
other elasses barely continued to exist. From this 
it follows that MSS. have no abstract numerieal 
value. Variety of evidenee, and not a erowd of 
witnesses, nnust decide on each doubtful point; and 
it happens by no means rarely that one or two 
MSS. alone support a reading which is unques- 
tionably right (Matt. i. 25, v. 4, 5; Mark ii. 22, 
we). 

5. The more ancient reading is generally pref- 
erable. This principle seems to be almost a 
truism. It can only be assailed by assuming that 
the recent reading is itself the representative of an 
authority still more ancient. But this earries the 
decision from the domain of evidence to that of 
conjecture, and the issue must be tried on indi- 
vidual passages. 

6. The more ancient reading is generally the 
reading of the more anevent ALSS. This proposi- 
tion is fully established by a comparison of explicit 
early testimony with the text of the oldest copies. 
It would be strange, indeed, if it were otherwise. 
In this respect the discovery of the Codex δὲμεὶ- 
ficus cannot but have a powerful influenee upon 
Biblical criticism. Whatever may be its individual 
peculiarities, it preserves the ancient readings in 
characteristic passages (Luke ii. 14; John i. 4, 18; 
1 Tim. iii. 16). If the secondary uncials (EFS 

J, ete.) are really the direct representatives of a text 


more ancient than that in SN BC Z, it is at least 
remarkable that no unequivocal early authority pre- 
sents their characteristic readings. This diftieulty 
is greatly increased by internal considerations. The 
eharacteristic readings of the most ancient MSS. 
are those which preserve in their greatest integrity 
those subtle charaeteristies of style which are too 
minute to attract the attention of a transeriber, 
and yet too marked in their recurrence to be due 
to anything less than an uneonscious law of eom- 
position. The laborious investigations of Gersdorf 
(Beitrdge zur Sprach-Characteristik d. Schrift- 
steller d. N. T. Leipzig, 1816) have placed many 
of these peeuliarities in a clear light, and it seems 
impossible to study his colleetions without gaining 
the assuranee that the earliest eopies have preserved 
the truest image of the Apostolie texts. This 
conclusion from style is convincingly confirmed by 
the appearanee of the genuine dialeetic forms of 
Hellenistie Greek in those MSS., and those only, 
whieh preserve charaeteristic traits of construction 
and order. As long as it was supposed that these 
forms were Alexandrine, their oceurrence was natu- 
rally held to be a mark of the Egyptian origin 
of the MSS., but now that it is certain that’ they 
were characteristic of a class and not of a loeality, 
it is impossible to resist the inferenee that the 
documents which have preserved delicate and 
evanescent traits of apostolic language must have 


preserved its substance also with the greatest | 


aceuracy. 


7. The ancient text is often preserved substan- 
tially in veeent copies. But while the most ancient 
eopies, as a whole, give the most ancient text, yet 
it is hy no means confined exclusively to them. 
The text of D in the Gospels, however much it has 
heen interpolated, preserves in several eases almost 
alone the true reading. Other MSS. exist of 
almost every date (8th cent. L =, 9th cent. X A 
I’, Gs, 10th cent. 1,106, 11th cent. 33, 22, &.), 
shich contain in the main the oldest text, though 
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in these the orthography is modernized, and other 
ehanges appear which indicate a greater or less 
departure from the original eopy. ‘The importance ἡ 
of the best cursives has been most strangely neg- 
leeted, and it is but recently that their true claims 
to authority have been known. In many cases 
where other ancient evidence is defective or divided 
they are of the highest value, and it seldom hap- 
pens that any true reading is wholly unsupported 
by late evidenee. 

8. The agreement of ancient MSS., or of WSS, 
containing an ancient text, with all the earlicst 
versions and citations marks a certain reading. 
The final argument in favor of the text of the most 
ancient copies lies in the combined support whieh 
they reeeive in characteristic passages from the 
most aneient versions and patristic citations. The 
reading of the oldest MSS. is, as a general rule, 
upheld by the true reading of Versions and the 
eertain testimony of the Fathers, where this ean 
be ascertained. The later reading, and this is not 
less worthy of notice, is with equal eonstaney 
repeated in the corrupted text of the Versions, 
and often in inferior MSS. of Fathers. The foree 
of this combination of testimony ean only be ~ 
apprehended after a continuous examination of 
passages. A imere selection of texts eonveys only 
a partial impression; and it is most important to 
observe the errors of the weightiest authorities 
when isolated, in order to appreciate richtly their 
independent value when combined. For this pur- 
pose the student is urged to note for himself the 
readings of a few selected authorities (A BC Ὁ L 
X 1, 33, 69, &., the MSS. of the old Latin a ὁ 6 
Dr, ete., the best MSS. of the Vulgate, am. for. 
hurl., ete., the great oriental versions) through a 
few chapters; and it may certainly be predieted 
that the result will be a perfeet confidence in the 
text, supported by the eombined authority of the 
elasses of witnesses, though frequently one or 
two Greek MSS. are to be followed against all 
the remainder. 

9. The disugreement of the most ancient authon- 
ities often marks the existence of a corruption 
anterior to then. But it happens by no means 
rarely that the most ancient authorities are divided. 
In this ease it is necessary to reeognize an alterna- 
tive reading; and the ineonsistency of Tisehendorf 
in his various editions would have been less glaring, 
if he had followed the example of Griesbach in 
notieing prominently those readings to whieh a 


islight change in the balanee of evidence would 


give the preponderance. Absolute certainty is not 
in every case attainable, and the peremptory asser- 
tion of a eritic eannot set aside the doubt which 
lies on the conflicting testimony of trustworthy 
witnesses. The differences are often in themselves 
(as may appear) of little moment, but the work 
of the scholar is to present clearly in its minutest 
details the whole result of his materials. [Exam- 
ples of legitimate doubt as to the true reading 
occur Matt. vii. 14, &.; Luke x. £2, &e.; Jolin +. 
18, ii. 8, &c.; 1 John iii. 1, v. 10, &e.; Kom. ii. 
26, iv. 1, &e. In rare eases this diversity appears 
to indicate a corruption whieh is earlier than any 
reinsining documents: Matt. xi. 27; Mark i. 27; 
2 Peter i. 21; James iii. 6, iv. 14; Rom. i. 32, 
v. 6 (17), xiii. 5, xvi. 25 ff One special form of 


‘variation in the most valuable authorities requires 


particular mention. An early difference of order 
frequently indicates the interpolation of a gloss; 
and when the best authorities are thus divided, 
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any ancient though slight evidence for the omiis- 
sion of the transferred clause deserves the greatest 
consideration: Matt. 1. 18, v. 32, 39, xii. 38, &e.; 
Rom. iy. 1, &c.; Jam. i. 22. And generally seri- 
ous variations in expression between the primary 
authorities point to an early corruption by addi- 
Peamenratt. x. 29; Rom. i. 27, 29, ili. 22, 26. 

10. The argument from internal evidence ts 
always precarious. If a reading is in accordance 
with the general style of the writer, it may be 
said on the one side that this fact is in its favor, 
and on the other that an acute copyist probably 
changed the exceptional expression for the more 
Ustalone: e. y. Matt. i. 24, ii. 14, vii. 21, &e. 
If a reading is more emphatic, it may be urged 
that the sense is improved by its adoption: if less 
emphatic, that scribes were habitually inclined to 
prefer stronger terms: 6. g. Matt. v. 13, vi. 4, &e. 
Even in the case of the supposed influence of 
parallel passages in the synoptic Evangelists, 10 is 
by no means easy to resist the weight of ancient 
testimony when it supports the parallel phrase, in 
favor of the natural canon which recommends the 
choice of variety in preference to uniformity: 6. 7. 
Matt. iii. 6, iv. 9, vii. 32, ix. 11, &e. But though 
internal evidence is commonly only of subjective 
value, there are some general rules which are of 
very wide, if not of universal application. These 
have force to decide or to confirm a judgment; 
but in every instance they must be used only in 
combination with direct testimony. 

11. The more difficult reading is preferable to 
the simpler (proclivi lectioni prestat ardua, Bengel). 
Except in cases of obvious corruption this canon 
prohably holds good without exception, in ques- 
tions of language, construction, and sense. Rare 
or provincial fornis, irregular usages of words, rough 
turns of expression, are universally to be taken in 
preference to the ordinary and idiomatic phrases. 
The bold and emphatic agglomeration of clauses, 
with the fewest connecting particles, is always 
likely to be nearest to the original text. The usage 
of the different apostolic writers varies in this 
respect, but there are very few, if any, instances 
where the mass of copyists have left out a genuine 
connection; and on the other hand there is hardly 
a chapter in St. Paul’s Epistles where they have 
uot introduced one. ‘The same rule is true in 
qnestions of interpretation. The hardest reading 
is generally the trne one: Matt. vi. 1, xix. 17, xxi. 
31 (6 ὕστερος): Rom. viii. 28 (ὁ θεός); 2 Cor. v. 
3; unless, indeed, the difficulty lies below the sur- 
face: as Rom. xii. 11 (καιρῷ for κυρίῳ), x1. 13 
(μνείαις for χρείαις). The rule admits yet further 
of another modified application. ‘The Jess definite 
reading is generally preferable to the more definite. 
Thus the fnture is constantly substituted for the 
pregnant present, Matt. vii. 8; Rom. xy. 18: com- 
pound for simple words, Matt, vii. 28, vii. 17, xi. 
25; and pronouns of reference are frequently in- 
troduced to emphasize the statement, Matt. vi. 4. 
But caution must be nsed lest our own imperfect 
sense of the naturalness of an idiom may lead to 
the neglect of external evidence (Matt. xxv. 16, 
ἐποίησεν Wrongly for ἐκέρδησ εν). 

12. The shorter reading is generally preferable 
to the longer. This canon is very often coincident 
with the former one; but it admits also of a wider 
application. Except in very rare cases copyists 
never omitted intentionally, while they constantly 
introduced into the text marginal glosses and even 
various readings (comp. § 13), either from igno- 
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rance or from a natural desire to leave ont nothing 
which seemed to come with a claim to anthority. 
The extent to which this instinct influenced the 
character of the later text can be seen from an 
examination of the various readings in a few chap- 
ters. Thus in Matt. vi. the following interpola- 
tions occur: 4 (αὐτός), ἐν τῷ φανερῷ. 5 (ἄν) 
ὅτι ἀπ. 6 ἐν τῷ φανερῷ. 10 ἐπὶ τῆς γ. 19 ὅτι 
σοῦ . - ἁμήν. 15 (τὰ παραπτ. αὐτῶν). 16 ὅτι ἀπ. 
19 ἐν τῷ φανερῷ. The synoptic Gospels were the 
most exposed to this kind of corruption, but it 
occurs in all parts of the N. T. Everywhere the 
fuller, rounder, more complete form of expression 
is open to the suspicion of change; and the pre- 
eminence of the ancient authorities is nowhere seen 
more plainly than in the constancy with which 
they combine in preserving the plain, vigorous, and 
abrupt phraseology of the apostolic writings. A 
few examples taken almost at random will illustrate 
the various cases to which the rule applies: Matt. 
ii. 15, iv. 6, xii. 25; James 11. 12; Rom. ii. 1, viil. 
23, x. 15, xv. 29 (comp. § 13). 

13. That veading is preferable which explains 
the origin of the others. This rule is chiefly of 
use in cases of great complication, and it wonld be 
impossible to find a better example than one which 
has been brought forward by ‘Tischendorf for a 
different purpose (N. T. Pref. pp. xxxiii , xxxiv.). 
The common reading in Mark ii. 22 is ὁ οἶνος 
ἐκχεῖται καὶ of ἀσκοὶ ἀπολοῦνται, which is per- 
fectly simple in itself, and the undoubted reading 
in the parallel passage of St. Matthew. But here 
there are great variations. One important MSs. 
(L) reads ὁ οἶνος ἐκχεῖται καὶ of ἀσκοί: another 
(D with it.) 6 οἶνος καὶ ἀσκοὶ ἀπολοῦνται an- 
other (B) ὁ οἶνος ἀπόλλυται καὶ of ἀσκοί. Here, 
if we bear in mind the reading in St. Matthew, it 
is morally certain that the text of B is correct. 
This may have been changed into the common 
text, but cannot have arisen out of it. Compare 
James iv. 4, 12; Matt. xxiv. 88; Jude 18; Rom. 
vii. 25; Mark i. 16, 27. 

(For the principles of textual criticism compare 
Griesbach, V. 7. Prolegg. § 3, pp. lviii. ff. ; Tischen- 
dorf, N. T. Prolegg. pp. xxxii.-xliv.; Tregelles, 
Printed Text, pp. 182 ff.; (Horne’s) /ntroduction, 
iv. pp. 342 ff. The Crisis of Wetstein (Prolegg 
pp- 206-240, Lotze) is very unsatisfactory.) 

* On the application of these principles the 
student will find valuable hints in Griesbach's 
Commentarius Criticus, 2 pt. 1798-1811, and in 
T. S. Green’s Course of Developed Criticism, ete., 
Lond, 1856. Reiche’s Commentarius Criticus, 3 
tom. Gott. 1853-62, 4to, is not very important. 

IV. Tuk LancuaGe or THE NeEw TEeEsta- 
MENT. 

1. The eastern conquests of Alexander opened 
a new field for the development of the Greek lan- 
guage. It may be reasonably doubted whether a 
specific Macedonian dialect is not a mere fiction of 
grammarians; but inereased freedom both in form 
and construction was a necessary consequence of 
the wide diffusion of Greek. Even in Aristotle 
there is a great declension from the classical stand- 
ard of purity, though the Attic formed the basis 
of his language; and the rise of the cowwnon or 
Grecian dialect (διάλεκτος κοινή, οὐ δ. Ἑλληνικὴ) 
is dated from his time. In the writings of edu- 
cated men who were familiar with ancient models, 
this “common” dialect always preserved a close 
resemblance to the normal Attic, but im the inter- 
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course of ordinary life the corruption must have 
been both great and rapid. 

2. At no place could the corruption have been 
greater or more rapid than at Alexandria, where a 
motley population, engaged in active commerce, 
adopted Greek as their common medium of com- 
munication. [ALEXANDRIA, i. p. 63.) And it 
is in Alexandria that we must look for the origin 
of the langnage of the New Testament. Two 
distinet elements were combined in this marvelous 
dialect which was destined to preserve forever the 
fullest tidings of the Gospel. On the one side 
there was Hebrew conception, on the other Greek 
expression. ‘The thoughts of the Fast were wedded 
to the words of the West. This was accomplished 
by the gradual translation of the Hebrew Serip- 
tures into the vernacular Greek. The Greek had 
already lost the exquisite symmetry of its first 
form, so that it could take the clear impress of 
Hebrew ideas; and at the same time it had gained 
rather than lost in richness and capacity. In this 
inanner what may be called the theocratic aspect 
of nature and history was embodied in Greek 
phrases, and’ the power and freedom of Greek 
quickened and defined Eastern speculation. The 
theories of the “purists”? of the 17th century 
(comp. Winer, Grammatik, § 1; Reuss, Gesch. «εἰ. 
H. S. § 47) were based on a complete misconcep- 
tion of what we may, without presumption, feel 
to have been required for a universal Gospel. The 
message was not for one nation only, but for all; 
and the language in which it was promulgated — 
like its most successful preacher — united in one 
complementary attributes. [H[bLLENIST, ii. p. 
1039 ft} 

3. The Greek of the LXNX.—like the English 
of the A. V. or the German of Luther — naturally 
determined the Greek dialect of the mass of the 
Jews. It is quite possible that numerous provin- 
cialisms existed among the Greek-speaking Jews of 
Egypt, Palestine, and Asia Minor, but the dialect 
of their common Scriptures must have given a 
general unity to their language. It is, therefore, 
more correct to call the N. T. dialect Hellenistic 
than Alexandrine, though the form by which it 
is characterized may have been peculiarly Alexan- 
drine at first. Its loeal character was lost when 
the LX.X. was spread among the Greek Dispersion ; 
and that which was originally confined to one city 
or one work was adopted by a whole nation. At 
the same time much of the extreme harshness of 
the LX.X. dialect. was softened down hy intercourse 
with Greeks or grecising foreigners, and conversely 
the wide spread of proselytism familiarized the 
Greeks with Hlebrew ideas. 

4. The position of Palestine was peculiar. The 
Aramaic (Syro-Chaldaic), which was the national 
dialect atter the Return, existed side by side with 
the Greek. Both languages seem to have been 
generally understood, though, if we may judge 
from other instances of bilingual countries, the 
Aramaic would be the chosen language tor the 
common intercourse of Jews (2 Mace. vii. 8, 21, 
27). It was in this language, we may believe, that 
our Lord was accustomed to teach the people; and 
it appears that {6 used the same in the more 
private acts of his life (Mark iii. 17, v. £1, vii. 34; 
Matt. xxvii. 46; John i. 42; cf. John xx. 16). 
But the habitual nse of the LNX. is a sutticient 
proof of the familiarity of the Palestinian Jews 
with the Greek dialect; and the judicial proceed- 
"σα befors Pilate must have been conducted in 
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Greek. (Comp. Grinfield, Apology for the LXX., 
pp. 76 ff.) [LANGUAGE OF THE N. T.] 

5. The Roman occupation of Syria was not 
altogether without influence upon the language. A 
considerable number of Latin words, chiefly refer- 
ring to acts of government, occur in the N. T., 
and they are probably only a sample of larger inno- 
vations (κῆνσος, λεγιών, κουστωδία, ἀσσάριον, 
κοδράντης, δηνάριον, μίλιον, πραιτώριον, φρα- 
γελλοῦν, St. Matt., ete.; κεντυρίων, σπεκουλά- 
τωρ, τὸ ἱκανὸν ποιῆσαι, St. Mark; λέντιον, 
σουδάριον, τίτλος, St. John, ete.; λιβερτῖνος, 
κολωνία, σιμικίνθιον, σικάριος, St. Luke; μά- 
κελλον, μεμβράνα, St. Paul). Other words in 
common use were of Semitic (ἀρραβών, CiCavioy, 
KopBavas, paBBet), Persian (ayyapedw, μάγοι, 
Tidpa, παράδεισος), or Egyptian origin (βάϊον). 

6. The language which was moulded under these 
various influences presents many peculiarities, both 
philological and exegetical, which have not yet 
been placed in a clear light. For a long time it 
has been most strangely assumed that the linguistic 
forms preserved in the oldest MSS. are Alexan- 
drine and not in the widest sense Hellenistic, and 
on the other hand that the Aramaic modifications 
of the N. T. phraseology remove it from the sphere 
of strict grammatical analysis. These errors are 
necessarily fatal to all real advance in the accurate 
study of the words or sense of the apostolic writ- 
ings. In the ease of St. Paul, no less than in the 
case of Hierodotus, the evidence of the earliest 
witnesses must be decisive as to dialectic forms. 
Eeyptian scribes preserved the characteristies of 
other books, and there is no reason to suppose that 
they altered those of the N. T. Nor is it reason- 
able to conclude that the later stages of a language 
are governed by no law or that the introduction 
of fresh elements destroys the symmetry which in 
reality it only changes. But if old misconceptions 
still linger, very much has been done lately to open 
the way to a sounder understanding both of the 
form and the substance of the N. T. by Tischen- 
dorf (as to the dialect, N. 7. [ed. 7] Prolegg. 
pp. xlvi.-Isxii.), by Winer (as to the grammatical 
laws, Gramm. εἰ. N. T. Sprachid., 6th ed., 1855 
[7th ed., 1867]; comp. Green's Grammar of N. 
T. dialect, 1842 [2d ed., 1862, and A. Buttmann, 
Gram, εἰ. neutest. Sprachgebrauchs, 1859]}, and 
by the later commentators (Fritzsche, Liicke, Bleek, 
Meyer, Alford, [Ellicott, Lightfoot, Baumlein]). 
In detail comparatively little remains to be done, 
but a philosophical view of the N. T. language as 
a whole is. yet to be desired. For this it would 
he necessary to take account of the commanding 
authority of the LXX. over the religious dialect, 
of the constant and living power of the spoken 
Aramaic aud Greek, of the mutual influence of 
inflection and syntax, of the inherent vitality of 
words and forms, of the history of technical terms, 
and of the creative energy of Christian truth. 
Some of these points may be discussed in other , 
articles; for the present it must be enough to 
notice a few of the most salient characteristics of 
the language as to form and expression. 

7. The formal differences of the Greek of the 
N. T. from classiea] Greek are partly differences of 
vocabulary and partly differences of construction. 
Old words are changed in orthography (1) or in 
inflection (2);new words (3) and rare or novel 
constructions (4) are introduced. One or twe 
examples of each of these classes may be noticed. 
But it must be again remarked that the languzge 
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of the N. T., both as to its lexicography and as 
to its grammar, is based on the language of the 
LXX. The two stages of the dialect cannot be 
exanined satisfactorily apart. The usage of the 
earlier books often confirms and _ illustrates the 
usage of the later; and many characteristics of 
N. T. Greek have been neglected or set aside from 
ignorance of the fact that they are undoubtedly 
found in the LAX. With regard to the forms of 
words, the similarity between the two is perfect; 
with regard to construction, it must always be 
remembered that the LXNX. is a translation, exe- 
cuted under the immediate influence of the He- 
brew, while the books of the N. T. (with a partial 
exception in the case of St.. Matthew) were written 
freely in the current Greek. 

(1.) Among the most frequent peculiarities of 
orthography of Hellenistic Greek which are sup- 
ported by conclusive authority, are — the preserva- 
tion of the 4 before y and @ in λαμβάνω and its 
derivations, λήμψεται, ἀντιλήμψεις ; aud of ν in 
compounds of guy and ἐν, συνζῆν, συνμαθητῆς, 
ἐνγεγραμμένη. Other variations occur in τεσσε- 
ράκοντα, ἐραυνᾶν, etc., ἐκαθερίσθη, etc. It is 
more remarkable that the aspirate appears to have 
been introduced into some words, as ἐλπίς (ltom. 
vill. 20; Luke vi. 35). The py ἐφελκυστικόν 10 
verbs (but not in nouns) and the s of οὕτως are 
always preserved before consonants, and the hiatus 
(with ἀλλὰ especially) is constantly (perhaps 
always) disregarded. The forms" in -e:-, τίσ, are 
more difficult of determination, and the question is 
not limited to later Greek. 

(2.) Peculiarities of inflection are found in μα- 
χαίρῃ, -ns, χεῖραν (7), συγγένην (?), βαθέως, 
ete. ‘These peculiarities are munch more common 
in verbs. The augment is sometimes doubled: 
ἀπεκατεστάθη, sometimes omitted: οἰκοδόμησεν, 
καταισχύνθη. The donbling of ῥ is commonly 
neglected : ἐράντισεν. Unusnal forms of tenses 
are used: ἔπεσα, εἶπα, [ἦλθαν,] etc.; unusual 
moods: καυθήσωμαι (1 Cor. xiii, 37); and un- 
usual conjugations: νικοῦντι for νικῶντι, ἐλλόγα 


for ἐλλόγει, παρεισεδύησαν for παρεισέδυσαν 
(Jude +). 


* Note also ἀναπάησονται, Rev. xiv. 13, 2d 
fut. pass. of ἀναπαύω, strangely misunderstood by 
tobinson, WV. 7. Lex. p. 804 (Addenda); also 
such forms as εἴληφες, κεκοπίακες; ἔγνωκαν, 
εἴρηκαν, πέπωκαν, yeyovay; εἴχοσαν, ἐδίδοσαν, 
παρελάβοσαν. Ἁ. 

(3.) The new words are generally formed ac- 
cording to old analogy —vixodeamdrns, εὐκαιρεῖν, 
καθημερινός, ἀποκαραδοκεῖν; and in this respect 
the frequency of compound words is particularly 
worthy of notice. Other words receive new senses: 
χρηματίζειν, ὀψάριον, περισπᾶσθαι, συνίστημι: 
and some are slightly changed in form: ἀνάθεμα 
(-ημα), ἐξάπινα (-η5), βασίλισσα (comp. Winer, 
Gramm. § 2). 

(4.) The most remarkable construetion, which 
is well attested both in the LAX. and in the N. 
l., is that of the conjunctions ἵνα, gray, with the 
present indicative: Gal. vi. 12 (?), ἵνα διώκονται, 
Luke xi. 2, ὅταν προσεύχεσθε, as well as with 
the future indicative (comp. ‘Tischdf. Mark iii. 2). 
“Oray is even found with the imperfect and aor. 
indic., Mark iii. 11. ὅταν ἐθεώρουν: Apoc. viii. 1, 
tray ἤνοιξεν, Other irregular constructions in 
She combination of moods (Apoe. iii. 9) and in 
Tefective concords (Mark ix. 26) ean be paralleled 
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in classical Greek, though such constructions are 
more frequent and anomalous in the Apocalypse 
than elsewhere. 

8. The peculiarities of the N. T. language which 
have been hitherto mentioned have only a rare 
and remote connection with interpretation. They 
illustrate more or less the general history of the 
decay of a language, and offer in some few instances 
curious problems as to the corresponding changes 
of modes of conception. Other peculiarities have 
a more important bearing on the sense. These are 
in part Hebraisms (Aramaisms) in (1) expression 
or (2) construction, and in part (3) modifications 
of language resulting from the substance of the 
Christian revelation. 

(1.) The general characteristic of [Lebraic expres- 
sion is vividness, as simplicity is of Hebraic syntax. 
Hence there is fonnd constantly in the N. T.a 
personality of language (if the phrase may be used) 
which is foreign to classical Greck. At one time 
this occurs in the substitution of a pregnant meta- 
phor for a simple word: οἰκοδομεῖν (St. Paul), 
σπλαγχνίζομαι (Gospels), πλατύνειν τὴν καρδίαν 
(St. Paul), πρόσωπον λαμβάνειν, προσωπολημψία, 
προσωπολημπτεῖν. At another time in the use 
of prepositions in place of cases: κράζειν ἐν με- 
γάλῃ φωνῇ, ἐν μαχαίρᾳ ἀπολέσθαι, ἀθῶος ἀπὸ 
τοῦ αἵματος. At another in the use of a vivid 
phrase for a preposition: διὰ χειρῶν τινος ye 
νέσθαι, ἀποστέλλειν σὺν χειρὶ ἀγγέλου, ἐν χειρὶ 
μεσίτου, φεύγειν ἀπὸ προσώπου τινός. And 
sometimes the one personal act is used to describe 
the whole spirit and temper: πορεύεσθαι ὀπίσω 
τινός. 

(2.) The chief peculiarities of the syntax of the 
N. T. lie in the reproduction of Hebrew forms. 
Two great features by which it is distinguished 
from classical syntax may be specially singled out. 
It is markedly deficient in the use of particles and 
of oblique and participial constructions. Sentences 
are more frequently codrdinated than subordinated. 
One clause follows another rather in the way of 
constructive parallelism than by distinct logical 
sequence. Only the simplest words of connection 
are used in place of the snbtle varieties of expres- 
sion by which Attic writers exhibit the interde- 
pendence of numerous ideas. ‘he repetition of a 
key-word (John i. 1, v. 31, 32, xi, 33) or of a 
leading thought (John x. 11 ff, xvii. 14-19) often 
serves in place of all other conjunctions. The 
words quoted from another are given in a direct 
objective shape (John vii. 40, 41). Illustrative 
details are commonly added in abrupt parenthesis 
(John iy. 6). Calm emphasis, solemn repetition, 
grave simplicity, the gradual accumulation of 
truths, give to the language of Holy Scripture a 
depth and permanence of eftect found nowhere 
else. It is difficult to single out isolated phrases 
in illustration of this general statement, since the 
final impression is more due to the iteration of 
many small pomts than to the striking power of a 
few. Apart from the whole context the influence 
of details is almost inappreciable. Constrnctions 
which are most distinctly Hebraic (πληθύνων 
πληθυνῶ, θανάτῳ τελευτᾶν, εὐδοκεῖν ἔν τινι, 
σὰρξ ἁμαρτίας, ete.) are not those which give the 
deepest Hebrew coloring to the N. T. diction, but 
rather that pervading monotony of form which, 
though correct in individual clauses, is wholly for- 
eign to the vigor and elasticity of classical (zreek. 
If the student will carefully analyse a few chapters 
of St. John, in whom the Hebrew spirit is ἢ ost 
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constant and marked, inquiring at each step how 
a classical writer would have avoided repetition hy 
the use of pronouns and particles, how he would 
have indicated dependence by the use of absolute 
eases and the optative, how he would have united 
the whole by establishing a clear relation between 
the parts, he will gain a true measure of the 
Hebraic style more or less pervading the whole 
N. T. which cannot be obtained from a mere cata- 
logue of phrases. ‘The character of the style lies 
in its total effect and not in separable elements: it 
is seen in the spirit which informs the entire text 
far more vividly than in the separate members 
(comp. [Westcott’s] /ntroduction to the Gospels, 
pp. 241-252), 

(3) The purely Christian element in the N. T. 
requires the most careful handling. Words and 
phrases already partially current were transfigured 
by embodying new truths and forever consecrated 
to their service. To trace the history of these is a 
delicate question of lexicography which has uot yet 
been thoroughly examined. There is a danger of 
confounding the apostolic usage on the one side 
with earlier Jewish usage, and on the other with 
later ecclesiastical terminology. The steps by which 
the one served as a preparation for the apostolic 
sense and the latter naturally grew out of it require 
to be diligently observed. Even within the range 
of the N. T. itself it is possible to notice various 
phases of fundamental ideas and a consequent mod- 
ification of terms. Language and thought are both 
living powers, mutually dependent and illustrative. 
Examples of words which show this progressive his- 
tory are abundant and full of instruction. Among 
others may be quoted, πίστις; πιστός, πιστεύειν 
els τινα; δίκαιος; δικαιόω: ἅγιος, aryid (w; καλεῖν, 
κλῆσις, κλητός; ἐκλεκτός: ἀγάπη, ἐλπίς, χάρις: 
εὐαγγέλιον; εὐαγγελίζεσθαι, κηρύσσειν, κἠρυγμα: 
ἀπόστολος, πρεσβύτερος, ἐπίσκοπος, διάκονος; 
ἄρτον κλάσαι; βαπτίζειν, κοινωνία; σάρξ, ψυχή, 
πνεῦμα: κόσμος, σωτηρία, σώζειν; λυτροῦσθαι, 
καταλλάσσειν. Nor is it too much to say that in 
the history of these and such like words lies the 
history of Christianity. The perfect truth of the 
apostolic phraseology, when examined by this most 
rigorous criticism, contains the fulfillment of earlier 
anticipations and the germ of later growth. 

9, Tor the language of the N. T. calls for the 
exercise of the most rigorons criticism. The com- 
plexity of the elements which it involves makes the 
inquiry wider and deeper, but does not set it aside. 
The overwhelming importance, the manifold expres- 
sion, the gradual development of the message which 
it conveys, call for more intense devotion in the use 
of every faculty trained in other schools, but do 
not suppress inquiry. The Gospel is for the whole 
nature of man, and is sufficient to satisfy the reason 
as well as the spirit. Words and idioms admit of 
investigation in all staves of a language. Decay 
itself is subject tu law. A mixed and degenerate 
dialect is not less the living exponent of definite 
thought, than the most pure and vigorous. Rude 
aud unlettered men may have characteristic modes 
of thought and speech, but even (naturally speaking) 
there is no reason to expect that they will be less 
exact than others in using their own idiom. The 
literal sense of the apostolic writings must be gained 
in the same way as the literal sense of any other 
writings, by the fullest use of every appliance of 
scholarship, and the most complete confidence in 
the necessary and absolute coimection of words and 
‘houghts. No variation of phrase, no peculiarity 
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of idiom, no change of tense, no change of order 
can be neglected. The truth lies in the whole ex- 
pression, and no one can presume to set aside any 
part as trivial or indifferent. 

10. The importance of investigating most pa- 
tiently and most faithfully the literal meaning of 
the sacred text must be felt with tenfold force, 
when it is remembered that the literal sense is the 
outward embodiment of a spiritual sense, which lies 
beneath and quickens every part of Holy Scripture 
[OLD TESTAMENT]. Something of the same kind 
of double sense is found in the greatest works of 
huinan genius, in the Ovestea for example, or Ham- 
let; and the obscurity which hangs over the deepest 
utterances of a dramatist may teach humility to 
those who complain of the darkness of a prophet. 
The special circumstances of the several writers, 
their individual characteristics reflected in their 
books, the slightest details which add distinctness 
or emphasis to a statement, are thus charged with 
a divine force. A spiritual harmony rises out of an 
accurate interpretation. And exactly in proportion 
as the spiritual meaning of the Bible is felt to be 
truly its primary meaning, will the importance of 
a sound criticism of the text be recognized as the 
one necessary and sufficient foundation of the noble 
superstructure of higher truth which is afterwards 
found to rest upon it. Faith in words is the begin- 
ning, faith in the WorRD is the completion of Bib- 
lical interpretation. Impatience may destroy the 
one and check the other; but the trne student will 
find the simple text of Holy Scripture ever pregnant 
with lessons for the present and proniises for ages 
to come. ‘The literal meaning is one and fixed: the 
spiritual meaning is infinite and multiform. The 
unity of the literal meaning is not disturbed by the 
variety of the inherent spiritual applications. Truth 
is essentially infinite. There is thus one sense to 
the words, but countless relations. There is an 
absolute fitness in the parables and figures of Scrip- 
ture, and hence an abiding pertinence. The spiritual 
meaning is, so to speak, the life of the whole, iving 
on with unchanging power through every change 
of race and age. To this we can approach only 
(on the human side) by unwavering trust in the 
ordinary laws of scholarship, which finds in Scerip- 
ture its final consecration. 

For the study of the langnage of the N. T., Tiseh- 
endorf’s 7th edition (1859), Grinfield’s μα 
Hellenistica (with the Scholia, 1843-48), Bruder’s 
Concordantie (1842° [84 ed. 1867]), and Winer’s 
Grammatil: (6th edition, 1853, translated by Mas- 
son, Edinb. 1859), are indispensable. To these may 
be added- Trommins’s Concordantiea ... LXX. in- 
terpretum, 1718, for the usage of the LXX., and 
Suicer’s Thesaurus, 1682 [2d ed. 1728], for the 
later history of some words. The lexicons of 
Schleusner to the ΤᾺΝ, (1820-21), and N. T. (4th 
ed. 1819) contain a large mass of materials, but are 
most uncritical. Those of Wahl (N. T. 1822 [trans- 
lated by FE. Robinson, Andover, 1825; 3d ed. of the 
original, 1843]; Apocrypha, 1853) are much better 
in point of accuracy and scholarship. On questions 
of dialect and gramimar there are important collec- 
tions in Sturz, De Dialecto Maced. et Alex. (1786); 
Thiersch, De Pent. vers. Alex. (1841); Lobeck’s 
Phrynichus (1820), Paralipomena Gr. Gi. (1837), 
Pathol. Serm. Gr. Prolegg. (1843), [ΡῬηματικόν 
s. Verbb. Gr. et Nominum verbal. Technologia, 
(1846),] Pathol. Serm. Gr. Elem. ({2 pt. 1853- 
62]). The Indices of Jacobson to the Patres Apos- 
tolict (1840) are very complete and useful. The 
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parallels gathered by Ott and Krebs from Josephus, 
aud by Loesner and Kiihn from Philo have been 
fully used by most recent commentators. Further 
bibliographical references are given by Winer, 
Gramm. pp. 1-31; Reuss, Gesch. d. Heil. Schrift- 
en, pp. 28-37; Grinfield’s N. 7. Hditio Hellenis- 
tica, Preef. xi., xii. [Schirlitz, Grundziige d. neu- 
test. Grdcitdt, pp. 101-126. ] BoB, OW. 

* Among the more recent works on the language 
of the N. T. the following also deserve notice. IX. 
G. Bretschneider, Lex. man. GrLat. in Libros 
N. T., 1824, 3d ed., greatly improved, 1840, 4to. 
E. Robinson, Gr. and Eng. Lex. of the N. T., 
Bost. 1836, new ed. N. Y. 1850, largely combining 
the best features of Wahl and Bretschneider. 5. T. 
Bloomfield, Gr. and Eng. Lex. to the N. T., Lond. 
1840, 3d ed. 1860. C. G. Wilke, Clavis N. T. 
philologica, Dresd. et Lips. 1840-41, 2d ed. 1850, 
new ed. mostly rewritten by C. L. W. Grimm, under 
whose name it also appears with the title Lea. Gr.- 
Lat. N. T., Lips. 1868 (a translation of this is 
promised by Professor Thayer of Andover). 5. C. 
Schirlitz, Griech.-Deutsches Worterb. zum N. T., 
Giessen, 1851, 86. Aufl. 1868. Herm. Cremer, Bidi.- 
theol. Worterb. der Neutest. Grdcitat, Gotha, 1866, 
_ Engl. trans. 1809. The Glossary of Later and 
Byzantine Greek hy E. A. Sophocles, forming vol. 
vii. (New Ser.) of the Wemoirs of the Amer. 
Academy, Cambr., 1860, 4to, has been for some 
time out of print, but a new edition greatly en- 
larged and improved, is now in press (1869). Of the 
works named above, those of Bloomfield and Schirlitz 
are the least important; Bretschneider is rich in 
illustrations from the LXX., Josephus, Philo, and 
the Pseudepigrapha of the O. and N. T.; Wahl is 


particularly full on the particles, and in grammat-. 


ical references; and the new Lexicon of Grimm is 
characterized by good judgment, competent learn- 
ing, and the exclusion of useless matter. 


On the synonyms of the N. T. we have J. A. H. 
Tittmann, De Syn. in N. T. lib. I., Π.., Lips. 1829 
—32, transl. by E. Craig, 2 vols. Edin. 1833-34; R. 
C. Trench, Syn. of the N. T., 2 parts, reprinted 
N. Y. 1855-64, new ed. in 1 vol., Lond. {865; and 
the work of Webster, referred to below. 


On the grammar of the N. T., we may note also 
the works of Professor Stuart, Andover, 1834, 2d 
ed. 1841; W. Trollope, Lond. 1842; T. S. Green, 
Treatise on the Gram. of the N. T., new ed. Lond. 
1862 (first ed. 1842), containing some acute obser- 
vations; Alex. Buttmann, Gram. des neutest. 
Sprachidioms, Berl. 1859 (valuable); S. C. Schir- 
litz, Grandziige der neutest. Grdcitdt, Giessen, 
1861; KX. If. A. Lipsins, Gram. Untersuchungen iid. 
εἰ. bibl. Grdcitdt (only tiber die Lesezeichen), Leipz. 
1863; and William Webster, Syntax and Syno- 
nyms of the Gr. Test., Lond. 1864, strangely ex- 
tolling Schirlitz, and disparaging Winer. The 7th 
edition of Winer, superintended by Liinemann 
(Leipz. 1867), we have at last, thanks to Professor 
Thayer, in a really accurate translation (Andover, 
1869). In the 3d ed. of Jelf’s Greek Grammar 
(Oxf. 1861, 4th ed. 1868) particular attention is 
paid to the constructions of the Greek Testament. 
Professor W. W. Goodwin’s Syntax of the Moods 
and Tenses of the Greek Verb, 2d ed. Cambr. 
1865, though not often referring specially to the 
N. T., will be found of great value to the philo- 
logical student. On the Greek article there is the 
well-known work of Bishop Middleton, Lond. 1808, 
‘eprinted N. Y. 1813, new ed. by Rose, Lond. 1855; 
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comp. Professor Stuart's [ints and Cautions in the 
Bibl. Repos. for April 1834, iv. 277-827, and C 
Winstanley, Vindication of Certain Passages in 
the Com. Eny. Version of the N. T., addressed to 
Granville Sharp, Esq., reprinted with additions, 
Cambr. 1819. 

See further, on the language and style of the 
N. T., Planck, De vera Natura et fndole Orat. 
Grece N. T., Gotting. 1810, 4to, transl. by Dr. 
Robinson in the Bibi. Repos. for Oct. 1831, i. 638- 
691. (In the same vol. of this periodical are other 
valuable articles bearing on the subject.) Also 
Klausen (Danish Clausen), Hermeneutik d. N. T., 
Leipz. 1841, p. 337 ff.; Wilke, Hermeneutik d. N. 
T., Leipz. 1843-44, and Neutest. Rhetortk, ibid. 
1843; and Zezschwitz, Profangrdcitdt u. biblischer 
Sprach geist (1859). 

Works on the style of particular writers of the 
N. T. might also be mentioned here; see, for ex- 
ample, the addition to Jomn, GOSPEL OF, vol. it. 
p- 1489 δ. See also J. D. Schulze, Der schrift- 
stellerische Werth u. Char. des Petrus, Judas u. 
Jacobus, Weissenfels, 1802; ditto, des vany. 
Markus, in Keil and Tzschirner’s Analekten, Bde. 
ii., ili,; Gersdorf, Beitrdge zur Sprach-Charak- 
teristik der Schriftsteller des N. T., Theil i. 
(Leipz. 1816; no more published); Holtzmann, 
Die Synopt. Evangelien (Leipz. 1863), pp. 271- 
358; and the various discussions on the genuine- 
ness of the Acts of the Apostles, the Pastoral Epis- 
tles of Paul, the authorship of the Epistle to the 
IIebrews, the 2d Epistle of Peter, and the Apoc- 
alypse, for which see the articles on the respective 
books. 


The Critical Greek and English Concordance to 
the N. T., by the late C. F. Hudson, which is an- 
nounced for speedy publication (Boston, 1869), will 
be a valuable supplement to Bruder, giving the 
various readings of Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischen- 
dorf, and Tregelles, and at the same time preserv- 
ing the best features of the Englishman's Greek 
Concordance of the N. T. It will be incomparably 
superior to Schmoller’s recent work, which is very 
unsatisfactory. A. 


NEW YEAR. [Trumpers, FEAsrT oF.] 

NEZIVAH (ΤΣ) [fumous, First; con- 
quered, Ges.]: Νασθιέ, [Vat. Naoovs,] Alex. 
Νεθιέ in Ezr.; Niowa, [Vat. FA. Aoesa, Alex. 
Newreia,| in Neh.: Masia). The descendants of 
Nezixh were among the Nethinim who returned 


with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 54; Neh. vii. 56). The 
name appears as NASITH in 1 Esdr. ν. 32. 
NE’ZIB (DZ [garrison, pillar : Vat.]: Να- 
σειβ: [Rom. NaoiB;] Alex. NeowB: Nesib), a 
city of Judah (Josh. xv. 43 only), in the district 
of the Shefelah or Lowland, one of the same group 
with Keilah and Mareshah. To Eusebius and 
Jerome it was evidently known. They place it on 
the road between Eleutheropolis and Hebron, 7 or 
9 (Euseb.) miles fron the former, and there it still 
stands under the almost identical name of Beit Nu- 
sib, or Chirbeh Nasib, 24 hours from Beit Jibrin, 
on arising ground at the southern end of the JVady 
es-Sii7’, aud with Keilah and Mareshah within easy 
distance. It has been visited by Dr. Robinson (ii. 
220, 221) and Tobler (8te IWanderung, 150). The 
former mentions the remains of ancient buildings, 
especially one of apparently remote age, 120 feet 
long by 30 broad. ‘This, however— with the 
curious discrepancy which is so remarkable in Eas- 
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tern explorers — is denied by the latter traveller, 
who states that ‘(but for the ancient name no one 
would suspect this of being an ancient site.” 
Nezib@ adds another to the number of places 
which, though enumerated as in the Lowland, have 
been found in the mountains. [JipHTan; KEI- 
LAI. | Ga 


NIB/HAZ (37733, and in some MSS. J72" 


and 17722 [see below]: Νιβχάς [?] or [Alex.] 
Na:Bds; for which there is substituted in some 
copies an entirely different name, "ABaa(ép, Na- 
BaaCép, or "EBAa¢ép [Rom.], the latter being prob- 
ably the more correct, answering to the Hebrew 


“Vyas, “grief of the ruler’’: Nebahaz), a 
deity of the Avites, introduced by them into Sa- 
maria in the time of Shalmaneser (2 K. xvi. 31). 
There is no certain information as to the character 
of the deity, or the form of the idol so named. ‘The 
Rabbins derived the name from a Hebrew root πᾶ- 


bach (T7122), ‘to hark,’’ and hence assigned to it 
the figure of a dog, or a dog-headed man. There 
is no @ pr7ort improbability in this; the Egyptians 
worshipped the dog (Plut. De 15. 44), and accord- 
ing to the opinion current among the Greeks and 
Romans they represented Anubis as a dog-headed 
man, though Wilkinson (dnc. Egypt. τ. 440, Sec- 
ond Series) asserts that this was a mistake, the 
head being in reality that of a jackal. Some indi- 
cations of the worship of the dog have been found 
in Syria, a colossal figure of a dog having formerly 
existed between Berytus and Tripolis (Winer, ealw. 
s. v.). It is still more to the point to observe that 
on one of the slabs found at Khorsabad and repre- 
sented by Botta (pl. 141), we have the front of a 
temple depicted with an animal near the entrance, 
which can be nothing else than a bitch suckling a 
puppy, the head of the animal having, however, 
disappeared. The worship of idols representing the 
human body surmounted by the head of an animal 
(as in the well-known case of Nisroch) was com- 
mon among the Assyrians. According to another 
equally unsatisfactory theory, Nibhaz is identified 
with the god of the nether world of the Sabian 
worship (Gesen. Thesau. p. 842). Waele. 


NIBSHAN (with the definite article, 
ΞΟΠ [the furnace, Fiirst; soft soil, Ges.]: 
Ναφλαζών: Alex. Νεβσαν: Nebsan). One of the 
six cities of Judah (Josh. xv. 62) which were in 
the district of the Midbar (A. V. * wilderness ’*), 
which probably in this one case only designates the 
depressed region on the immediate shore of the Dead 
Sea, usually in the Hebrew Scriptures called the 
Aradbah. [Vol. ii. p. 1491 a.] Under the name 
of Nempsan or Nebsan it is mentioned by Eusebius 
and Jerome in the Onomasticon, but with no at- 
tempt to fix its position. Nor does any subsequent 
traveller appcar to have either sought for or dis- 
covered any traces of the name. G. 


NICA‘’NOR (Νικάνωρ [conqueror]: Nicanor), 
the son of Patroclus (2 Mace. viii. 9), a general 


a The word vefsth, identical with the ahove name, 
is several times employed for a garrison or an officer 
of the Philistines (see 1 Sam. x. 5, xiii. 8,4; 1 Chr. 
xi. 16). This suggests the possibility of Nezib having 
been a Philistine place. But the application of the 
term t the Philistines, though frequent, is not exclu- 
sive, 
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who was engaged in the Jewish wars under Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes and Demetrius I. He took part 
in the first expedition of Lysias, B. c. 166 (1 Mace. 
iii. 88), and was defeated with his fellow-commander 
at Emmaus (1 Mace. iv.; οἵ, 2 Mace. viii. 9 ff). 
After the death of Antiochus Eupater and Lysias, 
he stood high in the favor of Demetrius (1 Macc. 
vii. 26), who appointed him governor of Judea (ὦ 
Mace. xiv. 12),a command which he readily under- 
took as one “who bare deadiy hate unto Israel” 
(1 Mace. vii. 26). At first he seems to have en- 
deavored to win the confidence of Judas, but when 
his treacherous designs were discovered he had re- 
course to violence. <A battle took place at Caphar- 
salama, which was indecisive in its results; but 
shortly after Judas met him at Adasa (B. Ο. 161), 
and he fell « first in the battle.’’ A general rout 
followed, and the 13th of Adar, on which the en- 
gagement took place, ‘‘ the day before Mardocheus’ 
day,’’ was ordained to be kept forever as a festival 
(1 Mace. vii. 49; 2 Mace. xv. 36). 

There are some discrepancies between the narra- 
tives in the two books of Maccabees as to Nicanor. 
In 1 Mace. he is represented as acting with delib- 
erate treachery: in 2 Macc. he is said to have been 
won over to a sincere friendship with Judas, which 
was only interrupted by the intrigues of Alcimus, ἡ 
who induced Demetrins to repeat his orders for the 
capture of the Jewish hero (2 Mace. xiv. 23 ff). 
Internal evidence is decidedly in favor of 1 Macc. 
According to Josephus (Ant. xii. 10, § 4), who 
does not, however, appear to have had any other 
authority than 1 Mace. before him, Judas was 
defeated at Capharsalama; and though his account 
is obviously inaccurate (ἀναγκάζει τὸν “lovday . . 
. ἐπὶ τὴν ἄκραν φεύγειν), the events which fol- 
lowed (1 Mace. vii. 33 ff; comp. 2 Mace. xiv. 
33 ff.) seem at least to indicate that Judas gained 
no advantage. In 2 Macc. this engagement is not 
noticed, but another is placed (2 Macc. xiv. 17) 
before the connection of Nicanor with Judas, while 
this was after it (1 Mace. vii. 27 ff.), in which 
“Simon Judas’ brother”? is said to have been 
«( somewhat discomfited.” 

2. One of the first seven deacons (Acts vi. 5). 
According to the Pseudo-Hippolytus he was one 
of the seventy disciples, and ‘“ died at the time of 
the martyrdom of Stephen ’’ (p. 953, ed. Migne). 

B. Faye 


NICODE’MUS (Νικόδημος [conqueror of 
the people}: Nicodemus), a Pharisee, a ruler of 
the Jews, and¢ teacher of Israel (John iii. 1, 10), 
whose secret visit to our Lord was the occasion 
of the discourse recorded by St. John. The name 
was not uncommon among the Jews (Joseph. Ant. 
xiv. 8, § 2), and was no doubt borrowed from the 
Greeks. In the Talmud it appears under the form 


7°73, and some would derive it from Ἢ), 


innocent, OT, blood (i. 6. “Sceleris purus’’); 
Wetstein, VN. 7.i.150. 4n the case of Nicodemus 
Ben Gorion, the name is derived by R. Nathan 
from a miracle which he is supposed to have per- 
formed (Otho, Lex. Rab. s. v.). 


b If originally a Hebrew name, probably from the 
same root as Bashan —a sandy soil. 

e The article in John iii. 10 (ὁ διδάσκ.), is probably 
only generic, although Winer and Bp. Middleton sup- 
pose that it implies a rebuke. 
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Nicodemus is only mentioned by St. John, who 
narrates his uocturnal visit to Jesus, and the con- 
versation which then took place, at which the 
Evangelist may himself have been present. The 
high station of Nicodemus as a member of the 
Jewish Sanhedrim, and the avowed scorn under 
which the rulers concealed their inward conviction 
(John iii. 2) that Jesus was a teacher sent from 
God, are sufficient to account for the secrecy of the 
interview. A constitutional timidity is discernible 
in the character of the inquiring Pharisee, which 
could not be overcome by his vacillating desire to 
befriend and acknowledge One whom he knew to 
be a Prophet, even if he did not at once recognize 
in him the promised Messiah. Thus the few words 
which he interposed against the rash injustice of 
his colleagues are cautiously rested on a general 
principle (Jobn vii. 50), and betray no indication 
of his faith in the Galilean whom his sect despised. 
And even when the power of Christ's love, maui- 
fested on the cross, had made the most timid 
disciples hold, Nicodemus does not come forward 
with his splendid gifts of affection until the exam- 
ple had been set by one of his own rank, and 
wealth, and station in society (xix. 39). 

In these three notices of Nicodemus a noble 
candor and a simple love of trnth shine out in 
the midst of hesitation and fear of man. We can 
therefore easily believe the tradition that after the 
resurrection (which would supply the last outward 
impulse necessary to confirm his faith and increase 
his courage) he became a professed disciple of 
Christ, and received baptism at the hands of Peter 
and John. All the rest that is recorded of him is 
highly uncertain. It is said, however, that the 
Jews, in revenge for his conversion, deprived him 
of his office, beat him cruelly, and drove him from 
Jerusalem; that Gamaliel, who was his kinsman, 
hospitably sheltered him until his death in a coun- 
try house. and finally gave him honorable burial 
near the body of Stephen, where Gamaliel himself 
was afterwards interred. Finally, the three bodies 
are said to have been discovered on August 3, A. Ὁ. 
415, which day was set apart by the Romish 
Church in honor of the event (Phot. Libiioth. Cod. 
171; Lucian, De S. Steph. inventione). 

The conversation of Christ with Nicodemus is 


appointed as the Gospel for Trinity Sunday. The 
choice at first sight may seem strange. There are 


in that discourse no mysterious numbers which 
might shadow forth truths in their simplest rela- 
tions; no distinct and yet simultaneous actions of 
the divine persons; no separation of divine attrib- 
utes. Yet the instinct® which dictated this choice 
was a right one. Tor it is in this conversation 
alone that we see how our Lord himself met the 
difficulties of a thoughtful man; how he checked, 
without noticing, the self-assumption of a teacher; 
how he lifted the half-believing mind to the light 
of nobler truth. 

If the Nicodemus of St. John’s Gospel be identi- 
eal with the Nicodemus Ben Gorion of the Talmud, 
he must have lived till the fall of Jerusalem, which 
is not impossible, since the term γέρων, in John 
111, 4, may not be intended to apply to Nicodemus 
himself. The arguments fir their identification 
are that both are mentioned as Pharisees, wealthy, 
pious, and members of the Sanhedrim ( Tucznith, 


@ The writer is indebted for this remark to a MS. 
sermon by Mr. Westcott. 
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f. 19, ἄς. See Otho, Lex. Rab, s. νι): and that 
in Taanith the original name (altered on the occa- 
sion of a miracle performed by Nicodemus in order 


to procure rain) is said to have been “2 12, which 
is also the name of one of five Rabbinical disciples 
of Christ mentioned in Sanhed. f. 43, 1 (Otho, 
s. Vv. Christus). Finally, the family of this Nico- 
demus are said to have been reduced from great 
wealth to the most squalid and horrible poverty, 
which however may as well be accounted for by 
the fall of Jerusalem, as by the change of fortune 
resulting from an acceptance of Christianity. 

On the Gospel of Nicodenms, see Fabricius, Cod. 
Pseudepigr. i, 213; Thilo, Cod. Apocr. i. 478. 
In some MSS. it is also called “The Acts of 
Pilate.” It is undoubtedly spurious (as the con- 
clusion of it suitticiently proves), and of very littie 
value. FW ol 


* Nicodemus is called a ‘ruler of the Jews” 
(ἄρχων τῶν ᾿Ιουδαίων) in John iii. 1; and as that 
title (ἄρχων) is given in some passages (John vii. 
26; Acts iii. 17, &e.) to members of the Sanhe- 
drim, it has been inferred that he was one of that 
body. He was probably also a scribe or teacher 
of the Law (διδάσκαλος τοῦ ᾿Ισραήλ. John iii. 
10 = νομοδιδάσκαλος); and hence belonged to that 
branch of the Council which represented the learned 
class of the nation. Of the three occurrences (see 
above) in which Nicodemus appears in the Gospel- 
history, the second occupies an intermediate posi- 
tion between the first and the third as to the 
phase of character which they severally exhibit; 
and in this respect, as Tholuck suggests, the narra- 
tive is seen to be ‘psychologically true” (δ πη. 
Joharnis, p. 205, 6te Anfl.). We have no means 
of deciding whether Nicodemus was present in 
the Sanhedrim at the time of the Saviour’s arraign- 
ment and trial before that court. If he was 
present he may have been too undecided to inter- 
pose any remonstrance (none is recorded), or may 
have deemed it unavailing amid so much violence 
and passion. Stier would find in οἴδαμεν as 
plural a characteristic shrinking from anything 
like a direct personal avowal of his own belief 
(Licden Jesu, iv. 11, 4te Aufl.); but, more probably, 
he meant, in this way, to recognize more strongly 
the ample evidence furnished by Christ’s miracles 
that He was a teacher sent from God. In this 
confession perhaps he associates with himself some 
of his own rank who were already known to him 
as secret believers (see xii. 42; xix. 38). 

For a list of writers on the character of Nico- 
demus and his interview with Christ, see Iase’s 
Leben Jesu, § 52 (4te Aufl.). On the apocryphal 
Gospel of Nicodemus see the articles on the 
Apocryphal Gospels gencrally by [lofmann in Her- 
zow's Meal-Eneyk. xii. 825-327; by Bishop Elli- 
cott in the Cambridge Essays for 1856, p. 161 ff. ; 
and by C. E. Stowe, 1). D., in the Bibl. Sacra, ix. 


|p. 79 f.; and particularly Tischendorf, Evangelia 


Apocrypha (Lips. 1853), pp. liv. ff, 203 Ἢ. 

NICOLA‘ITANS (Νικολαῖται: Nicolatte). 
The question how far the sect that is mentioned by 
this name in Rev. ii. 6, 15, was connected with the 
Nicolas of Acts vi. 5, and the traditions that have 
gathered round his name, will be discussed below. 
[Niconas.] It will here be considered how far 
we can get at any distinct notion of whut the sect 
itself was, and in what relation it stood to the life 
of the Apostolic age. 

It has been suggested as one step towards this 
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result that the name before us was symbolic rather 
than historical. The Greek Νικόλαος is, it has 
been said, an approximate equivalent to the Hebrew 


Balaam, the lord (Vitringa, deriving it from Syn): 
or, ins to another derivation, the devourer of 


the people (so Hengstenberg, as from y?2).4 If 
we accept this explanation we have to deal with one 
sect instead of two— we are able to compare with 
what we find in Rev. ii. the incidental notices of 
the characteristics of the followers of Balaam in 
Jude and 2 Peter, and our task is proportionately 
an easier one. Jt may be urged indeed that this 
theory rests upon a false or at least a doubtful ety- 


mology (Gesenius, 8. v. nya, makes it = pere- 


grinus), and that the message to the Church of 
Pergamos (Rev. ii. 14, 15) appears to recognize 
“those that hold the doctrine of Balaam,”’ and 
« those that hold the doctrine of the Nicolaitans,” 
as two distinct bodies. There is, however, a suffi- 
clent answer to both these objections. (1.) The 
whole analogy of the mode of teaching which lays 
stress on the significance of names would lead us 
to look, not for philological accuracy, but for a 
broad, strongly-marked paronomasia, such as men 
would recognize and accept. It would be enough 
for those who were to hear the message that they 
should perceive the meaning of the two words to 
be identical.2 (2.) A closer inspection of Rey. ἢ 
15 would show that the οὕτως ἔχεις, κ. τ. A. 
imply the resemblance of the teaching of the 
Nicolaitans with that of the historical Balaam 
mentioned in the preceding verse, rather than any 
kind of contrast. ; 

We are now in a position to form a clearer 
judgment of the characteristics of the sect. It 
comes before us as presenting the ultimate phase 
of a great controversy, which threatened at one 
time to destroy the unity of the Church, and after- 
wards to taint its purity. The controversy itself 
was inevitable as soon as the Gentiles were admit- 
ted, in any large numbers, into the Church of 
Christ. Were the new conyerts to be brought into 
subjection to the whole Mosaic law? Were they 
to give up their old habits of life altogether — to 
withdraw entirely from the social gatherings of 
their friends and kinsmen? Was there not the 
risk, if they continued to join in them, of their 
eating, consciously or unconsciously, of that which 
had been slain in the sacrifices of a false worship, 
and of thus sharing in the idolatry? The apostles 
and elders at Jerusalem met the question calmly 
and wisely. The burden of the Law was not to 
be imposed on the Gentile disciples. They were 
to abstain, among other things, from ‘ meats 
offered to idols’? and from “fornication ’’ (Acts 
xv. 20, 29), and this decree was welcomed as the 
great charter of the Church’s freedom. Strange 


a Cocceius (Cogitat. in Rev. ii. 6) has the credit of 
being the first to suggest this identification of the 
Nicolaitans with the followers of Balaam. He has 
been followed by the elder Vitringa (Dissert. de Argum. 
Epist. Peirt poster. in Hase’s Thesaurus, ii. 987), Heng- 
stenberg (in loc.), Stier (Words of the Risen Lord, p. 
125, Eng. transl.), and others. Lightfoot (Hor. Heb. 
in Act. Apost. vi. 5) suggests another aud more start- 
ling paronomasia. The word, in his view, was chosen, 


as identical in sound with ΝΞ, “let us eat,” 


and as thus marking out the special characteristic of 
the sect. ° 


close alliance. 
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as the close union of the mora] and the positive 
commands may seem to us, it did not seem so to 
the synod at Jerusalem. The two sins were yery 
closely allied, often even in the closest proximity of 
time and place. The fathomless impurity which 
overspread the empire made the one almost as 
inseparable as the other from its daily social life. 

The messages to the Churches of Asia and the 
later Apostolic Epistles (2 Peter and Jude) indicate 
that the two evils appeared at that period also in 
The teachers of the Church branded 
them with a name which expressed their true char- 
acter. ‘The men who did and taught such things 
were followers of Balaam (2 Pet. ii. 15; Jude 11). 
They, like the false prophet of Pethor, umted brave 
words with evil deeds. ‘They made their ‘ liberty” 
a cloak at once for cowardice and licentiousness. 
In atime of persecution, when the eating or not 
eating of things sacrificed to idols was more than 
ever a crucial test of faithfulness, they persuaded 
men more than ever that it was a thing indifferent 
(Rev. ti. 13, 14). This was bad enough, but there 
was a yet worse evil. Mingling themselves in the 
orgies of idolatrous feasts, they brought the im- 
purities of those feasts into the meetings of the 
Christian Church. There was the most imminent 
risk that its Agapze might become as full of abomi- 
nations as the Bacchanalia of Italy had been (2 
Pet. ii. 12, 18, 18; Jude 7, 8; comps hiv. xxxix. 
8-19). Their sins had already brought scandal 
and discredit on the “way of truth.’ And all 
this was done, it must be remembered, not simply 
as au indulgence of appetite, but as part of a sys- 
tem, supported by a “doctrine,” accompanied by 
the hence of a prophetic ‘lamination (2 Pet. ima. 
The trance of the son of Beor and the sensual 
debasement into which he*led the Israelites were 
strangely reproduced. 

These were the characteristics of the followers 
of Balaam, and, worthless as most of the traditions 
about Nicolas may be, they point to the same dis- 
tinctive evils. Even in the absence of any teacher 
of that name, it would be natural enough, as has 
been shown above, that the Hebrew name of igno- 
miny should have its Greek equivalent. If there 
were such a teacher, whether the proselyte of 
Antioch or another,¢ the application of the name 
to his followers would be proportionately more 
pointed. It confirms the view which has been 
taken of their character to find that stress is laid in 
the first instance on the “deeds’’ of the Nicolaitans. 
To hate those deeds is a sign of life in a Church 
that otherwise is weak and faithless (Rev. ii. 6). 
To tolerate them is well nigh to forfeit the glory 
of having been faithful under persecution (Rey. ii. 
14,15). (Comp. Neander’s <Apostelgesch. p. 620; 
Gieseler’s /ccl. Hist. § 29; Hengstenberg and 
Alford on Rey. ii. 6; Stier, ’ords of the Risen 
Saviour, x.) ΒΡ, Haak 


ὃ Vitringa (ἰ. 6.) finds another instance of this in- 
direct expression of feeling in the peculiar form, 
‘Balaam the son of Bosor,” in 2 Pet. ii. 15. The 
substitution of the latter name for the Bewp of the 
LXX. originated, according to his conjecture, in the 
wish to point to his antitype in the Christian Church 


as a true Ε1.,35}3. ἃ filius carnis. 


ce It is uoticeable (though the documents them- 
selves are not of much weight as evidence) that in 
two instances the Nicolaitans are said to be “ falsely 
so called " (ψευδώνυμοι, Ignat. ad Trall. xi., Const 
Apost, vi. 8). 
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NIC’OLAS (Νικόλαος [conqueror of the peo- 
ple}: Nicolaus), Acts vi = A native of Antioch, 
and a proselyte to the Jewish faith. When the 
church was still confined to Jerusalem he became 
a convert; and being-a mau of honest report, full 
of the Holy Ghost and of wisdom, he was chosen 
by the whole multitude of the disciples to be one 
of the first seven deacons, and he was ordained by 
the Apostles, A. D. 33. 

A sect of Nicolaitaus is mentioned in Rey. il. 6, 
15; and it has heen questioned whether this Nicolas 
was connected with them, and if so, how closely. 

The Nicolaitans themselves, at least as early as 
the time of Irenzeus (Contr. Her. i. 26, § 3), 
elaimed him as their founder. Epiphantus, an in- 
accurate writer, relates (Adv. Her. i. 2, § 25, p. 
76) some details of the life of Nicolas the deacon, 
and describes him as gradually sinking into the 
grossest impurity, and becoming the originator of 
the Nicolaitans and other inimoral sects. Stephen 
Gobar (Vhotii Bibhoth. § 232, p. 291, ed. 1824) 
states — and the statement is corroborated by the 
recently discovered Philosophumena, bk. vii. § 36 — 
that Hippolytus agreed with Epiphanius in his un- 
favorable view of Nicolas. The same account is 
believed, at least to some extent, by Jerome (Δ. 
147, t. i. p. 1082, ed. Vallars. ete.) and other 
writers in the 4th century. But it is irreconcilable 
with the traditionary account of the character of 
Nicolas, given by Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 
iii. 4, p. 187, Sylb. and apud Luseb. H. E. iii. 29; 
see also Hammond, Annot.on Rev. ii. 4), an earlier 
and more discriminating writer than Epiphanius. 
He states that Nicolas led a chaste life and brought 
up his children in purity, that on a certain occasion 
having been sharply reproved by the Apostles as a 
jealous husband, he repelled the charge by offering 
to allow his wife to become the wife of any other 
person, and that he was in the habit of repeating a 
saying which is ascribed to the Apostle Matthias 
also, — that it 1s our duty to fight against the flesh 
and to abuse (παραχρῆσθαι) it. His words were 
perversely interpreted by the Nicolaitans as an au- 
thority for their immoral practices. Theodoret 
(fleret. Fab. iti. 1) in his account of the sect 
repeats the foregoing statement of Clement; and 
charges the Nicolaitans with false dealing in bor- 
rowing the name of the deacon. Ignatius,¢ who 
was contemporary with Nicolas, is said by Stephen 
Gobar to have given the same account as Clement, 
Kusebius, and Theodoret, touching the personal 
character of Nicolas. Among modern critics, Co- 
telerius in a note on Constit. Apost. vi. 8, after re- 
citing the various authorities, seems to lean towards 
the favorable view of the character of Nicolas. 
Professor Burton (Lectures on Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, Lect. xii. p. 364, ed. 1833) is of opinion that 
the origin of the term Nicolaitans is uncertain; 
and that, “though Nicolas the deacon has been 
mentioned as their founder, the evidence is ex- 
tremely slight which would convict that person 
himself of any immoralities.”” Tillemont (//. /. 
li. 47), possibly influenced by the fact that no 
honor is paid to the memory of Nicolas by any 
branch of the Church, ailows perhaps too much 
weight to the testimony against him; rejects per- 
emptorily Cassian’s statement — to which Neander 
(Planting of the Church, bk. v. p. 390, ed. Bohn) 
vives his adhesion — that some other Nicolas was 

« Usher conjectures that this reference is to the in- 
verpolated copy of the Epistle to the Trallians, ch. xi. 
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the fonnder of the sect; and concludes that if not 
the actual founder, he was so unfortunate as to give 
occasion to the formation of the sect, by his indis- 
ereet spetking. Grotius’s view, as given in a note 
on Rev. ii. 6, is substantially the same as that of 
Tilleniont. 

The name Balaam is perhaps (but see Gesen. 
Thes. 210) capable of being interpreted as a He- 
brew equivalent of the Greek Nicolas. Some com- 
mentators think that this is alluded to by St. John 
in Rev. ti. 14; and C. Vitringa (Obs. Sacr. iv. 9) 
argues forcibly in support of this opinion. 

W. T. 5: 


NICOP’OLIS (Νικόπολις [city of victory]: 
Nicopolis) is mentioned in Tit. iii. 12, as the place 
where, at the time of writing the epistle, St. Paul 
was intending to pass the coming winter, and where 
he wished Titus to meet him. Whether either or 
both of these purposes were accomplished we cannot 
tell. Titus was at this time in Crete (Tit. i. 5). 
The subscription to the epistle assumes that the 
Apostle was at Nicopolis when he wrote; but we 
caunot conclude this from the form of expression. 
We should rather infer that he was elsewhere, pos- 
sibly at Ephesus or Corinth. He urges that no 
time should be lost (σπούδασον ἐλθεῖν); hence we 
conclude that winter was near. 

Nothing is to be found in the epistle itself to 
determine which Nicopolis is here intended. There 
were cities of this name in Asia, Africa, and Eu- 
rope. If we were to include all the theories which 
have been respectably supported, we should be 
obliged to write at least three articles. One Nicop- 
olis was in Thrace, near the borders of Macedonia. 
The subscription (which, however, is of no author- 
ity) fixes on this place, calling it the Macedonian 
Nicopolis: and such is the view of Chrysostom and 
Theodoret. De Wette’s objection to this opinion 
(Pastoral-Briefe, p. 21), that the place did not 
exist till Trajan’s reign, appears to be a mistake. 
Another Nicopolis was in Cilicia; and Schrader 
(Der Apostel Paulus, i. pp. 115-119) pronounces 
for this; but this opinion is connected witha pecu- 
liar theory regarding the Apostle’s journeys. We 
have little doubt that Jerome’s view is correct, and 
that the Pauline Nicopolis was the celebrated city 
of Epirus (‘scribit Apostolus de Nicopoli, qua 
in Actiaco littore sita,’’ Hieron. Prowm. ix. 195). 
For arrangements of St. Paul's journeys, which 
will harmonize with this, and with the other fiets 
of the Pastoral Epistles, see Birks, /Jor@ Apostol- 
ice, pp. 296-304; and Conybeare and Howson, 
Life and Epp. of St. Paul (2d ed.), ii. 564-573. 
It is very possible, as is observed there, that St. 
Paul was arrested at Nicopolis and taken thence to 

tome for his final trial. 

This city (the “City of Victory’) was built by 
Augustus in memory of the battle of Actium, and 
on the ground which his army occupied before the 
eugagement. It is ἃ curious and interesting cir- 
cumstance, when we look at the matter from a Bib- 
lical point of view, that many of the handsomest 
parts of the town were built by Herod the Great 
(Joseph. Ant. xvi. 5, § 3). It is likely enough that 
many Jews lived there. Moreover, it was conven- 
iently situated for apostolic journeys in the eas- 
tern parts of Achaia and Macedonia, and also to 
the northwards, where churches perhaps were 
founded. St. Paul had long before preached the 
(De Ignatii Epistolis, § 6, apud Coteler. Patr. Apost. 
ii. 195, ed. 1724.) 
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Gospel, at least on the confines of Mlyricum (Rom. 
xv. 19), and soon after the very period nnder con- 
sideration Titus himself was sent on a mission to 
Dalmatia (2 Tim. iv. 10). 

Nicopolis was on a peninsula to the west of the 
LBay of Actium, in a low and unhealthy situation, 
and it is now a very desolate place. The remains 
have been often described. We may refer to Leake's 
Northern Greece, i. 178, and iii. 491; Bowen's 
Athos and spirus, 211; Wolfe in Journ. of BR. 
Geog. Soc. iii. 92; Merivale’s Rome, iii. 327, 328; 
Wordsworth's Greece, 229-232. In the last men- 
tioned work, and in the Dict. of’ Greck and Roman 
Geog. maps of the place will be found. 

J. Ome 


NIGER (Νίγερ [black]: Niger) is the addi- 
tional or distinctive name given to the Symeon 
(Συμεών), who was one of the teachers and prophets 
in the Church at Antioch (Acts xiii. 1). He is not 
known except in that passage. The name was a 
common one among the Romans; and the conjec- 
tnre that he was an African proselyte, and was 
called Niger on acconnt of his complexion, is un- 
necessary as well as destitute otherwise of any sup- 
port. His name, Symeon, shows that he was a Jew 
by birth; and as in other similar eases (e. g. Sanl, 
Paul — Silas, Silvanus) he may be supposed to have 
taken the other name as more convenient in his in- 
tercourse with foreigners. He is mentioned second 
among the five who officiated at Antioch, and per- 
haps we may infer that he had some preéminence 
among them in point of activity and influence. It 
is impossible to decide (though Meyer makes the 
attempt) who of the number were prophets (προφ- 
Tar), and who were teachers (διδάσκαλοι). 

Β. Π. 


NIGHT. The period of darkness, from sunset 
to sunrise, including the morning and evening twi- 
light, was known to the Hebrews by the term 
"Ὁ layil, or Ty, layéiah. It is opposed to 
“day,” the period of light (Gen. 1. 5). Following 
the oriental sunset is the brief evening twilight 
[ΕἸ 3, nesheph, Job xxiv. 15, rendered “night ” 
in Is, ν. 11, xxi. 4, lix. 10), when the stars appeared 
(Job iii, 9). This is also ealled “evening ”’ 
a "ereb, Prov. vii. 9, rendered “night ’’ in 
Gen. xlix. 27, Job vii. 4), bnt the term which es- 


pecially denotes the evening twilight is May, 
dlatah (Gen. xv. 17, A. V. “dark; ” Ez. xii. 6, 7, 
12). ’#reb also denotes the time just before sun- 
set (Deut. xxiii. 11; Josh. viii. 29), when the women 
went to draw water (Gen. xxiv. 11), and the decline 
of the day is called “the turning of evening”’ 
(ADY 3B, péndth ’ered, Gen. xxiv. 63), the 
time of prayer. This period of the day must also 
be that which js described as « night”? when Boaz 
winnowed his barley in the evening breeze (Rnth 
iii. 2), the coo) of the day (Gen. iii. 8), when the 
shadows begin to fall (Jer. vi. 4), and the wolves 
prow] about (Hab. i. 8; Zeph. iii. 3). The time 


of midnight (TDYETT YET, chalsi hailayéléh, 
Ruth iii. 8, and ΓΙ ΤῚ ET, chatssth halle 


yélah, I:x. xi. 4) or greatest darkness is called in 
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Prov. vin. 9 “ the pupil of night” Ἂν" TDS, 
ishén layéléh, A. V. “black night”). The period 
between midnight and the morning twilight was 
generally selected for attacking an enemy by sur- 
prise (Judg. vii. 19.) The morning twilight is de- 
noted by the same term, xesheph, as the evening 
twilight, aud is unmistakably intended in 1 Sam. 
xxxi. 12; Job vii. 4; Ps. exix. 147; possibly also 
in Is. v. 11. With sunrise the night ended. In 


one passage, Job xxvi. 10, ΤῸ ΓΙ, chéshec, “+ dark- 
ness,” is rendered “night” in the A. V., but is 
correctly given in the margin. 

Yor the artificial divisions of the night see the 
articles DAy and WATCHES. W. A.W. 


NIGHT-HAWK (OMr, tachméds: γλαύξ: 
noctut). Bochart (Hieroz. ii. 830) has endeavored 
to prove that the Hebrew word, which occurs only 
(Lev. xi. 16; Deut. xiv. 15) amongst the list of 
unclean birds, denotes the ‘ male ostrich,” the pre- 
ceding term, bath-yadnah @ (owl, A. V.), signifying 
the female bird. The etymology of the word points 
to some bird of prey, though there is great uncer- 
tainty as to the particnlar species indicated. The 
LXX., Vulg., and perhaps Onkelos, understand 
some kind of “‘owl;’’ most of the Jewish doctors 
indefinitely render the word “a rapacious bird:’’ 
Gesenius (Thes. s. vy.) and Roseumiiller (Schol. ad 
Lev. xi. 16} follow Bochart. Bochart’s explanation 
is grounded on an overstrained interpretation of the 
etynology of the verb chamas, the root of tachmds ; 
he restrict$ the meaning of the root to the idea of 
acting ‘unjustly’ or “ deceitfully,”’ and thus 
comes to the conclusion that the “unjust bird ’’ is 
the male ostrich [Ostricn]. Without stopping to 
consider the etymology of the word further than to 
refer the reader to Gesenius, who gives as the first 
meaning of chdmas “he acted violently,”’ and to 
the Arabic chamash, “to wound with claws," ὃ it 
is not at all probable that Moses shonld have speci- 
fied both the male and female ostrich in a list 
which was no doubt intended to be as comprelien- 
sive as possible. The not unfrequent occurrence of 
the expression “after their kind’? is an argument 
in favor of this assertion. Michaelis believes some 
kind of swallow (/f/irundv) is intended: the word 
used by the Targum of Jonathan is by Kitto (Pict. 
Bib. Lev. xi. 16) and by Oedmann (Jermisch. 
Samm. i. p. 3, 6. iv.) referred to the swallow, though 
the last-named authority says, “it is uncertain, how- 
ever, what Jonathan really meant.’ Buxtorf (Lea. 


Rabbin. s. v. ἈΠ τ π᾿ translates the word used 
by Jonathan, ‘a name of a rapacious bird, har- 
py.’ Tt is not easy to see what claim the swallow 
ean have to represent the tachmds, neither is it at 
all probable that so small a bird should have been 
noticed in the Levitical law. The rendering of the 
A. V. rests on no authority, thongh from the ab- 
surd properties which, from the time of Aristotle, 
have been ascribed to the night- hawk or goat-sucker, 
and the superstitions connected with this bird, its 
claim is not so entirely destitute of every kind of 
evidence. 

As the LXX. and Vulg. are agreed that tachmas 
denotes some kind of owl, we believe it is safer to 
follow these versions than modern commentators. 


“aH # 
Ua sealpsit, unguibus yulneravit faciem 


See Freytag s. v. 
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The Greek γλαύξ is used by Aristotle for some 
sominon species of owl, in all probability for the 
Siric flammea (white owl), or the Syrnium stridula 
(tawny owl);@ the Veneto-Greek reads νυκτι- 
κόραξ, a synonym of ὦτος, Aristot., 7. 6. the Otus 
ΠΝ Flem. (long-eared owl): this is the species 
which Oedmann (see above) identifies with tuchmas. 
“The name,” he says, ‘‘indicates a bird which 
exercises power, but the force of the power is in the 
Arabic root chamash, ‘to tear a face with claws.’ 
Now, it is well known in the East that there is a 
species of owl of which people believe that it glides 
into chambers by night and tears the flesh off the 
faces of sleeping children.’’ Hasselquist ( Zivrav. p. 
196, Lond. 1766) alludes to this nightly terror, but 
he calls it the τ Oriental owl’? (Strix Ovientalis), 
and clearly distinguishes it from the Strix otus, 
Lin. The Arabs in Egypt call this infant-killing 
owl massasa, the Syrians bana. It is believed to 
be identical with the Syrntum stridula, but what 
foundation there may be for the belief in its child- 
killing propensities we know not. It is probable 
that some common species of owl is denoted by 
tachmds, perhaps the Strix flammea or the Athene 
meridionalis, which is extremely common in Pales- 
tine and Egypt. [OwL.] ΔῊ. 

* NIGHT-MONSTER, Is. xxxiv. 14, marg. 
[OwL. ] 


NILE. 1. Names of the Nile. —'The Hebrew 
names of the Nile, excepting one that is of ancient 
Egyptian origin, all distinguish it from other 
rivers. With the Hebrews the Enphrates, as the 
great stream of their primitive home, was always 
“the river,” and even the long sojourn in Egypt 
could not put the Nile in its place. Most of their 
geographical terms and ideas are, however, evi- 
dently traceable to Canaan, the country of the 
Hebrew language. Thus the sea, as lying on the 
west, gave its name to the west water. It was 
only in such an exceptional case as that of the 
Euphrates, which had no rival in Palestine, that 
the Hlebrews seem to have retained the ideas of 
their older country. These circumstances lend no 
support to the idea that the Shemites and their 
language came originally from Egypt. The He- 
brew names of the Nile are Shichor, “the black,”’ 
a name perhaps of the same sense as Nile; Σοῦ)", 
‘tthe river,”’ a word originally Egyptian; “the river 
of Egypt;”’ “the Nachal of Egypt ” (if this appel- 
lation designate the Nile, and Nachal be a proper 
name); and “ the rivers of Cush,’’ or “ Ethiopia.” 
Tt must be observed that the word Nile nowhere 
occurs in the A. V. 


(a.) Shichdr, TT, “AND, “Ty, “ the 


black,’ from “WW, “he or it was or became 
black.’’ The idea of blackness conveyed by this 
word has, as we should expect in Hebrew, a wide 
sense, applying not only to the color of the hair 
(Lev. xiti. 31, 37), but also to that of a face 
tanned by the sun (Cant. i. 5, 6), and that of a 
skin black through disease (Job xxx. 30). It 
reems, however, to be indicative of a very dark 
volor; for it is said in the Lamentations, as to the 
famished Nazarites in the besieged city, “Their 


@ Not to be confounded with the Nycticorazx of mod- 
ern ornithology, which is a genus of Ardeide@ (herons). 

b In Is. xxxvii. 25 the reference seems to be to an 
Agssyriin conquest of Egypt. 

¢ The Nile was probably mentioned by this name 
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visage is darker than blackness’’ (iv. 8). Tha 
the Nile is meant by Shihor is evident from its . 
mention as equivalent to Yedr, “the river,”’ and as 
a great river, where Jsaiah says of Tyre, “ And by 
great waters, the sowing of Shihor, the harvest of 


the river (ΠΝ [is] her revenue” (xxiii. 3); from 
its being put as the western boundary of the Prom- 
ised Land (Josh. xiii. 3; 1 Chr. xiii. 5), instead 
of “the river of Egypt *’ (Gen. xv. 18); and from 
its being spoken of as the great stream of Egypt, 
just as the Euphrates was of Assyria (Jer. ii. 18). 
If, but this is by no means certain, the name Nile, 
Νεῖλος, be really indicative of the color of the 
river, it must be compared with the Sanskrit 


Ae, nila, “blue’’ especially, probably “ dark 


blue,”’ also even * black,” as THT, nilepanka, 
‘‘black mud,’’ and must be considered to be the 
Indo-European equivalent of Shihor. The signifi- 
cation blue” is noteworthy, especially as a great 
confluent, which most nearly corresponds to the 
Nile in Egypt, is ealled the Blue River, or, by 
Kuropeans, the Blne Nile. 


(b.) Feér, “TSS, TIS’, is the same as the 
ancient Egyptian ATUR, AUR, and the Coptic 


EJEPO, SAPO, J2.Pw Οὐ, JEPO (δ) 
It is important to notice that the second form of 
the ancient Egyptian name alone is preserved in 
the later language, the second radical of the first 
having been lost, as in the Hebrew form; so that, 
on this double evidence, it is probable that this 
comimoner form was in use among the people from 
early times. ed, in the singular, is used of the 
Nile alone, excepting in ἃ passage in Daniel (xii. 
5, 6, 7), where another river, perhaps the Tigris 
(comp. x. 4), is intended by it. In the plural, 


DN}, this name is applied to the branches and 
canals of the Nile (Ps. Ixxviii. 44; Ez. xxix. 3 i, 
xxx. 12), and perhaps tributaries also, with, in 
some places, the addition of the names of the 


conntry, Mitsraim, Matsor, DYE YAN? (Is. 


vii. 18, A. V. “rivers of Egypt"), V2 ΝΣ 
(xix. 6, “brooks of defence; xxxvii. 25,0 “rivers 
of the besieged places’’); but it is also used of 
streams or channels, in a general sense, when no 
particular ones are indicated (sce Is. xxxili. 21; 
Job xxviil. 10). It is thus evident that this name 
specially designates the Nile; and although prop- 
erly meaning a river, and even used with that 
signification, it is probably to be regarded as a 
proper name when applied to the Egyptian river. 
The latter inference may perhaps be drawn from 
the constant mention of the Euphrates as “ the 
river;’' but it is to be observed that Shihor, or 
‘the river of Egypt,’* is used when the Nile and 
the Euphrates are spoken of together, as though 
Yedr could not be well employed for the former, 
with the ordinary term for river, πάν, for the 
latter.¢ 


(c.) “The river of Egypt,” OXTS W), is 
mentioned with the Euphrates in the promise of 


in the original of Ecelesiasticus xxiv. 27, where the 


| Greek text reads ὡς das, “ND haying heen misun- 


derstood (Gesenius, Thes. s. y.). 
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the extent of the land to be given to Abraham’s 
posterity, the two limits of which were to be “the 
river of Egypt’? and “the great river, the river 
Kuphrates ’’? (Gen. xv. 18). 


(d.) “The Nachal of Egypt,” OYIE% Pia, 
has generally been understood to mean “the tor- 
rent’’ or “brook of Egypt,’’ and to designate a 
desert stream at Rhinocorura, now El-’Areesh, on 


the eastern border. Certainly pap usually signi- 
fies a stream or torrent, not a river; and when a 
river, one of small size, and dependent upon 
mountain-rain or snow; but as it is also used for a 
΄ 
valley, corresponding to the Arabic wadce ( τὰ ᾿ 
.« “" 
which ig in like manner employed in both senses, 
it may apply like it, in the case of the Guadal- 
quivir, etc., to great rivers. This name must 
signify the Nile, for it occurs in cases parallel to 
those where Shihor is employed (Num. xxxiv. 5; 
Josh. xv. 4, 47; 1 K. viii. 65; 2 K. xxiv. 7; Is. 
xxvii. 12), both designating the easternmost or 
Pelusiae branch of the river as the border of the 
Philistine territory, where the Egyptians equally 
put the border of their country towards Karan 
or Kanana (Canaan). 10 remains for us to decide 
whether the name signify the * brook of Egypt,” or 
whether Nachal be a Hebrew form of Nile. On 
the one side may be urged the unlikelihood that 
the middle radical should not be found in the JIndo- 
Kuropean equivalents, although it is not one of 
the most permanent letters; on the other, that it 
is improbable that xahar “river”? and nachal 
‘‘brook ’’ would be used for the same stream. If 
the latter be here a proper name, Νεῖλος must be 
supposed to be the same word; and the meaning 
of the Greek as well as the Hebrew. name would 
remain doubtful, for we could not then positively 
decide on an Indo-European signification. The 
Hebrew word nachal might have been adopted as 
very similar in sound to an original proper name; 
and this idea is supported by the forms of various 
Egyptian words in the Bible, which are suscepti- 
ble of Hebrew etymologies in consequence of a 
slight change. 10 must, however, be remembered 
that there are traces of a Semitic language, appar- 
ently distinct from Hebrew, in geographical names 
in the east of Lower Egypt, probably dating from 
the Shepherd-period; and therefore we must not, 
if we take nachal to be here Semitic, restrict. its 
meaning to that which it bears or could bear in 
Hebrew. 


(6.) “The rivers of Cush,’ WAD Y7TT3, are 


alone mentioned in the extremely difficult prophecy 
contained in 15. xviii. From the use of the plural, 
a single stream) cannot be meant, and we must 
Suppose “the rivers of Ethiopia’? to be the con- 
fluents or tributaries of the Nile. Gesenius (Lex. 


8. v. Ἵ712) makes them the Nile and the Asta- 
boras. Without attempting to explain this proph- 
ecy, it is interesting to remark that the expression, 
‘Whose land the rivers have spoiled’? (vv. 2, 7), 
fit apply to any Ethiopian nation, may refer to 
the ruin of great part of Ethiopia, for a long dis- 
tance above the First Cataract, in consequence of 
the fall of the level of the river. This change has 
been effected through the breaking down of a bar- 
rier at that cataract, or at Silsilis, by which the 
valley has been placed above the reach of the 
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fertilizing annual deposit. The Nile is sometimes 


poetically called a sea, © (Is. xviii. 2; Nah. iii. 8; 
Job. xli. 31; but we cannot agree with Gesenius, 
Thes. s. v., that it is intended in Is. xix. 5): this, 
however, can scarcely be considered to be one of its 
names. 

ΠῚ will be instructive to mention the present 
appellations of the Nile in Arabic, which may 
illustrate the Seripture terms. By the Arabs it is 
called Bahr en-Neel, “the river Nile,’’ the word 
“bahr’’ being applied to seas and the greatest 
rivers. The Egyptians call it Bahr, or “the 
river’? alone; and call the inundation En-Neel, or 
“the Nile.’ This latter use of what is properly 
a namie of the river resembles the use of the plural 
of Yeds in the Bible for the various channels or 
even streams of Nile-water. 

With the ancient Egyptians, the river was sacred, 
and had, besides its ordinary name already given, 
a sacred name, under which it was worshipped, 
ΗΆΑΡΕΕ, or HAPExK-mvu, “the abyss,” or “the abyss 
of waters,’? or ‘the hidden.” Corresponding to 
the two regions of Egypt, the Upper Country and 
the Lower, the Nile was called HAPEE-REs, “ the 
Southern Nile,’ and HAPEK-MEHEET, “the North- 
ern Nile,” the former name applying to the river 


in Nubia as well as in Upper Egypt. The god 
Nilus was one of the lesser divinities. He is rep- 


resented as a stout man having woman's breasts, 
and is sometimes painted red to denote the river 
during its rise and inundation, or High Nile, and 
sometimes blue, to denote it during the rest of the 
year, or Low Nile. Two figures of HAPEF are 
frequently represented on each side of the throne 
of a royal statue, or in the same place in a bas- 
relief, binding it with water-plants, as though the 
prosperity of the kingdom depended upon the 
produce of the river. ‘The name HaAPEK, perhaps, 
in these cases, HEPEE, was also applied to one of 
the four children of Osiris, called by Egyptologers 
the genii of AmENT or Hades, and to the bull 
Apis, the most revered of all the sacred animals. 
The genius does not seem to have any connection 
with the river, excepting indeed that Apis was 
sacred to Osiris Apis was worshipped with a 
reference to the inundation, perhaps because the 
myth of Osiris, the conflict of good and evil, was 
supposed to. be represented by the struggle of the 
fertilizing river or inundation with the desert and 
the sea, the first threatening the whole valley, and 
the second wasting it along the northern coast. 

2. Description of the Nile. —We cannot as yet 
determine the length of the Nile, although recent 
discoveries have narrowed the question. There is 
scarcely a doubt that its largest confluent is fed by 
the great lakes on and south of the equator. It 
has been traced upwards for about 2,700 miles, 
measured by its course, not i a direct line, and its 
extent is probably upwards of 1,000 imiles more, 
making it longer than even the Mississippi, and the 
longest of rivers. In Egypt and Nubia it flows 
throngh a bed of silt and slime, resting upon 
marine or nummulitie limestone, covered by a later 
formation, over which, without the valley, lie the 
sand and rocky debris of the desert. Beneath the 
limestone is a sandstone formation, which rises and 
bounds the valley in its stead in the higher part of 
the Thebais. Again beneath the sandstone is the 
breccia verde, which appears above it in the desert 
eastward of Thebes, and yet lower a group of azoic 
rocks, gneisses, quartzes, mica schists, and clay 
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slates, resting upon the red granite aud syenite 
that rise through all the upper strata at the First 
Cataract.¢ The river's bed is cut through these 
layers of rock, which often approach it on either 
side, and sometimes confine it on both sides, and 
even obstruct its course, forming rapids and cata- 
racts. To trace it downwards we must first go to 
equatorial Africa, the mysterious half-explored 
home of the negroes, where animal and vegetable 
lite flourishes around and in the vast swamp-land 
that waters the chief part of the continent. Here 
are two great shallow lakes, one nearer to the coast 
than the other. from the more eastern (the 
Ukerewe, which is on the equator), a chief tribu- 
tary of the White Nile probably takes its rise, and 
the more western (the Ujeejee), may feed another 
tributary. These lakes are filled, partly by the 
heavy rains of the equatorial region, partly by the 
melting of the snows of the lofty mountains dis- 
covered by the missionaries Krapt and Rebmann, 
Whether the lakes supply two tributaries or not, 
it is certain that from the great region of waters 
where they lie, several streams fall into the Bahr 
el-Abyad, or White Nile. Great, however, as is 
the body of water of this the longer of the two 
chief confluents, it is the shorter, the Bahr el- 
Azrak, or Blue River, which brings down the allu- 
vial soil that makes the Nile the great fertilizer 
of Egypt and Nubia. The Bahr el-Azrak rises in 
the mountains of Abyssinia, and carries down from 
them a great quantity of decayed vegetable matter 
and alluvium. The two streains form a junction at 
Khartoom, now the seat of government of Soodan, 
or the Black Country under Egyptian rule. The 
Bahr el-Azrak is here a narrow river, with high 
steep mud-banks like those of the Nile in Egypt, 
and with water of the same color; and the 
Bahr el-Abyad is broad and shallow, with low 
banks and ‘clear water. Further to the north 
another great river, the Atbara, rising, like the 
Bahr el-Azrak, in Abyssinia, falls into the main 
stream, which, for the remainder of its course, 
does not receive one tributary more. Throughout 
the rest of the valley the Nile does not greatly 
vary, excepting that in Lower Nubia, through the 
fall of its level by the giving way of a barrier in 
ancient times, it does not inundate the valley on 
either hand. From time to time its course is 
impeded by cataracts or rapids, sometimes extend- 
ing many miles, until, at the First Cataract, the 
boundary of Egypt, it surmounts the last obstacle. 
After a course of about 550 miles, at a short dis- 
tance below Cairo and the Pyramids, the river 
parts into two great branches, which water the 
Delta, nearly forming its boundaries to the east 
and west, and flowing into the shallow Mediter- 
ranean. The references in the Bible are mainly to 
the characteristics of the river in Egypt. There, 
above the Delta, its average breadth may be put 
at from half a mile to three-quarters, excepting 
where large islands increase the distance. Jn the 
Delta its branches are usually narrower. The 
water is extremely sweet, especially at the season 
when it is turbid. It is said by the people that 
those who have drunk of it and left the country 
must return to drink of it again. 

The great annual phenomenon of the Nile is the 


@ The geology of the Nile-valley is excellently 
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inundation, the failure of which produces a famine, 
for Egypt is virtually without rain (see Zech. xiv. 
17, 18). The country is therefore devoid of ths 
constant changes which make the husbandmen of 
other lands luok always for the providential care 
of God. «ον the land, whither thou goest in to 
possess it, [is] not as the land of Egypt, from 
whence ye came out, where thou sowedst thy seed, 
and wateredst [it] with thy foot, as a garden of 
herbs: but the land, whither ye go to possess it, 
[is] a land of hills and valleys, [and] driuketh 
water of the rain of heaven: a land which the Lorp 
thy God eareth for: the eyes of the Lorp thy God 
[are] always upon it, from the beginning of the 
year even unto the end of the year’’ (Deut. xi. 10- 
12). At Khartoom the increase of the river is 
observed early in April, but in Egypt the first signs 
of rising occur about the summer solstice, and 
generally the regular increase does uot begin until 
some days after, the inundation commencing about 
two months after the solstice. The river then 
pours, through canals and cuttings in the banks, 
which are a little higher than the rest of the soil, 
over the valley, which it covers with sheets of water. 
It attains to its greatest height about, or not long 
after, the autumnal equinox, and then, falling more 
slowly than it had risen, sinks to its lowest point 
at the end of nine months, there remaining station- 
ary for a few days before it again begins to rise. 
The inundations are very various, and when they 
are but a few feet deficient or excessive cause great 
damage and distress. The rise during a good in- 
undation is about 40 feet at the First Cataract, 
abont 36 at Thebes, and about 4 at the Rosetta 
and Damietta mouths. If the river at Cairo attain 
to no greater height than 18 or 20 feet, the rise is 
scanty; if only to 2 or 4 more, insufficient; if to 
24 feet or more, up to 27, good; if to a greater 
height, it causes a flood. Sometimes the inunda- 
tion has failed altogether, as for seven years in the 
reign of the Fatimee Khaleefeh El-Mustansir bi- 
lah, when there was a seven years’ famine; and 
this must have been the case with the great famine 
of Joseph's time, to which this later one is ¢ re- 
markable parallel [Famine]. Low inundations 
always cause dearths; excessive inundations pro- 
duce or foster the plague and murrain, besides 
doing great injury to the crops. In ancient times, 
when every square foot of ground must have been 
cultivated, and a minute system of irrigation main- 
tained, both for the natural inundation and to 
water the fields during the Low Nile, and when 
there were many fish-pvols as well as canals for 
their supply, far greater ruin than now must have 
been caused by excessive inundations. It was prob- 
ably to them that the priest referred, who told 
Solon, when he asked if the Egyptians had ex- 
perienced a flood, that there had been many floods, 
instead of the one of which he had spoken, and not 
to the successive past destructions of the world by 
water, alternating with others by fire, in which 
some nations of antiquity believed (Plat. Timeus, 
ὉΠ: 

The Nile in Egypt is always charged with allu- 
vium, especially during the inundation; but the 
annual deposit, excepting under extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, is very small in comparison with what 
would be conjectured by any one unacquainted with 
subjects of this nature. Inquiries have come tc 
diflerent results as to the rate, but the discrepancy 


given by Hugh Miller (Testimony of the Rocks, p.| does not generally exceed an ineh in a century. 


409 ff.). 


The ordinary average increase of the soil in Egypt 
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is about four inches and a half ina century. The 
cultivable soil of Egypt is wholly the deposit of the 
Nile, but it is obviously impossible to calculate, 
from its present depth, when the river first began 
to flow in the rocky bed now so deeply covered 
with the rich alluvium. An attempt has however 
been made to use geology as an aid to history, by 
first endeavoring to ascertain the rate of increase 
of the soil, then digging for indications of man’s 
existence in the country, and lastly applying to the 
depth at which any such remains might be dis- 
covered the scale previously obtained. In this 
manner Mr. Horner (Phil. Transactions, vol. 148), 
when his laborers had fonnd, or pretended to find, 
a piece of pottery at a great depth on the site of 
Memphis, argued that man must have lived there, 
and not in the lowest state of barbarism, about 
13,000 years ago. Ue however entirely disregarded 
various causes by which an object could have been 
deposited at such a depth, as the existence of canals 
and wells, from the latter of which water could be 
anciently as now drawn up in earthen pots from a 
very low level, andethe occurrence of fissures in the 
earth. He formed his scale on the supposition 
that the ancient Egyptians placed a great statue 
before the principal temple of Memphis in such a 
position that the inundation each year reached its 
base, whereas we know that they were very careful 
to put all their stone works where they thought 
they would be out of the reach of its injurious in- 
fluence; and, what is still more serious, he laid 
stress upon the discovery of burnt brick even lower 
than the piece of pottery, being nnaware that there 
is no evidence that the Egyptians in early times 
used any but erude brick, a burnt brick being as 
sure a record of the Roman dominion as an im- 
perial coin. It is important to mention this ex- 
traordinary mistake, as it was accepted as a correct 
result by the late Baron Ibunsen, and urged by him 
and others as a proof of the great antiquity of man 
in Egypt ( Quarterly Review, Apr. 1859, No. cex. ; 
Modern Egyptians, 5th ed., note by Ed., p. 
593 ff). 


In Upper Egypt the Nile is a very broad stream, 
flowing rapidly between high, steep mud-banks, 
which are scarped by the constant rush of the 
water, which from time to time washes portions 
away, and stratified by the regular deposit. On 
either side rise the bare yellow mountains, usually 
a few hundred feet high, rarely a thousund, looking 
from the river like cliffs, and often honeycombed 
with the entrances of the tombs which make Egypt 
one great city of the dead, so that we can under- 
stand the meaning of that murmur of the Israelites 
to Moses, ‘ Because [there were] no graves in 
Egypt, hast thou taken us away to die in the wil- 
derness?” (Ex. xiv. 11). Frequently the moun- 
tain on cither side approaches the river in a rounded 
promontory, against whose base the restless stream 
washes, and then retreats and leaves a broad bay- 
like valley, bounded by a rocky curve. Rarely both 
mountains confine the river in a narrow bed, rising 
steeply on either side from a deep rock-cut channel 
through which the water pours with a rapid cur- 
rent. Perhaps there is a remote allusion to the 
rocky channels of the Nile, and especially to its 
primeval bed wholly of bare rock, in that passage 
of Job where the plural of Yeor is used. «Ile 


rutteth out rivers (Ey) among the rocks, and 


hig eye seeth every precious thing. He bindeth 
the floods from overflowing” (xxviii. 10,11). It 
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must be recollected that there are allusions tr 
Egypt, and especially to its animals and products, 
in this book, so that the Nile may well be here 
referred to, if the passage do not distinctly mention 
it. In Lower Kgypt the chief differences are that 
the view is spread out in one rich plain, only 
bounded on the east and west by the desert, of 
which the edge is low and sandy, unlike the moun- 
tains above, though essentially the same, and that 
the two branches of the river are narrower than 
the undivided stream. On either bank, during 
Low Nile, extend fields of corn and barley, and 
near the river-side stretch long groves of palm-trees. 
The villages rise from the level plain, standing npon 
monnds, often ancient sites, and surrounded by 
palm-groves, and yet higher dark-brown mounds 
mark where of old stood towns, with which often 
‘their memorial is perished’’ (Ps. ix. 6). The 
villages are connected by dykes, along which pass 
the chief roads. During the inundation the whole 
valley and plain is covered with sheets of water, 
above which rise the villages like islands, only to 
be reached along the half-ruined dykes. The aspect 
of the country is as though it were overflowed by 
a destructive flood, while between its banks, here 
and there broken through and constantly giving 
way, rushes a vast turbid stream, against which no 
boat could make its way, excepting by tacking, 
were it not for the north wind that blows cease- 
lessly during the season of the inundation, making 
the river seem more powerful as it beats it into 
waves. The prophets more than once allude to 
this striking condition of the Nile. Jeremiah says 
of Pharaoh-Necho’s army, “* Who [is] this [that] 
cometh up as the Nile [Yeor], whose waters are 
moved as the rivers? Egypt riseth up like the 
Nile, and [his] waters are moved like the rivers; 
and he saith, 1 will go up, [and] will cover the 
land; 1 will destroy the city and the inhabitants 
thereof ’’ (xlvi. 7,8). Again, the prophecy (ὁ avainst 
the Philistines, before that Pharaoh smote Gaza,” 
commences, “ Thus saith the Lorp; Behold, waters 
rise up out of the north, and shall be as an over- 
flowing stream (nachel),¢ and shall overflow the 
land, and all that is therein; the city, and them 
that dwell therein’ (xlvii. 1, 2). Amos, also, a 
prophet who especially refers to Egypt, uses the 
inundation of the Nile as a type of the utter deso- 
lation of his country. “ The Lorp hath sworn by 
the excellency of Jacob, Surely I will never forget 
any of their works. Shall not the land tremble for 
this, and every one mourn that dwelleth therein ? 


and it shall rise up wholly as the Nile (SZ); 
and it shall be cast out and drowned, as [by] the 
Nile (YIN WS*D) of Egypt” (viii. 7, 8; see 
ix oe 

The banks of the river are enlivened by the 
women who come down to draw water, and, like 
Pharaoh's daughter, to bathe, and the herds of kine 
and buffaloes which are driven down to drink and 
wash, or to graze on the grass of the swamps, like 
the good kine that Pharaoh saw in his dream as 
‘she stood by the river,’’? which were “coming up 
out of the river,’ and “ fed in the marsh-grass “ἢ 
(Gener. 1, 2). 

The river itself abounds in fish, which anciently 
formed a chief means of sustenance to the inhabi- 


a The use of * nachal” here affords a strong argu- 
ment in favor of the opinion that it is applied to the 
Nile. 
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tants of the country. Perhaps, as has been aeutely 
remarked in another article, Jacob, when blessing 
Kphraim and Manasseh, used for their multiplying 


the term ΓΔ (Gen. xviii. 16), which is con-’ 


.heeted with ΔΤ, a fish, though it does not seem 
certain which is the primitive; as thongh he had 
been struck by the abundance of fish in the Nile 
or the canals and pools fed by it. [MANASSEIL, 
vol. ii. p. 1769 a.] The Israelites in the desert 
looked back with regret to the fish of Egypt: ‘ We 
remember the fish, which we did eat in Egypt 
freely”? (Num. xi. 5). In the Thebais erocodiles 
are found, and during Low Nile they may be seen 
basking in the sun upon the sandbanks. The 
crocodile is constantly spoken of in the Bible as 
the emblem of Pharaoh, especially in the prophecies 
of Ezekiel. [ΠΥΡῚ vol. i. p. 674 a.] 

The great difference between the Nile of Egypt 
in the present day and in ancient times is eaused 
by the failure of some of its branehes, and the 
ceasing of some of its ehief vegetable products; and 
the chief change in the aspeet of the cultivable 
land, as dependent on the Nile, is the result of the 
ruin of the fish-pools and their conduits, and the 
consequent deeline of the fisheries. ‘The river was 
famous for its seven branches, and under the Roman 
dominion eleven were counted, of which, however, 
there were but seven principal ones. Herodotus 
notices that there were seven, of which he says that 
two, the present Damietta and Rosetta branches, 
were originally artifieial, and he therefore speaks 
of * the five mouths ’’ (ii. 10). Now, as for a long 
period past, there are no navigable and unobstructed 
branehes but these two that Herodotus distin- 
guishes as in origin works of man. ‘This ehange 
was prophesied by Isaiah: ‘And the waters shall 
fail from the sea, and the river shall be wasted and 
dried up”’ (xix. 5). Perhaps the same prophet, in 
yet more precise words, predicts this, where he 
says, “Aud the Lorp shall utterly destroy the 
tongue of the Egyptian sea; and with his mighty 
wind shall he shake his hand over the river, and 
shall smite it in the [or ‘into ’] seven streams, and 
make [men] go over dryshod [in shoes*}” (xi. 
15). Ilowever, from the context, and a parallel 
passage in Zechariah (x. 10, 11), it seems probable 
that the Euphrates is intended in this passage by 
“the river.”’ Ezekiel also prophesies of Egypt that 
the Lord would “ nake the rivers drought’? (xxx. 
12), here evidently referring to either the branches 
or eanals of the Nile. In exact fulfillment of these 
prophecies the bed of the highest part of the Gulf 
of Suez has dried, and all the streams of the Nile, 
exeepting those which [erodotus says were origin- 
ally artifieial, have wasted, so that they ean be 
erossed without fordiny. 

The monumeuts and the narratives of ancient 
writers show us in the Nile of Egypt in old times, 
a stream bordered by flags and reeds, the eovert of 
abundant wild fowl], and bearing ou its waters the 
fragrant flowers of the various-colored lotus. Now, 
in Keypt, scareely any reeds or water-plants — the 
famous papyrus being nearly if not quite extinet, and 
the lotus almost unknown — are to be seen, exeept- 
ing in the marshes near the Mediterranean. This 
also was prophesied by Isaiah: ‘ The papyrus-reeds 
(? AMY) in the river (TS%), on the edge of 
the river, and everything growing [lit. ‘sown ᾽} 


in the river shal] be dried up, driven away [by 
the wind}, and [shall] not be’? (xix. 7). When it 
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is reeollected that the water-plants of Egypt were 
so abundant as to be a great source of revenue in 
the prophet's time, and mucli later, the exact ful- 
fillment of his predictions is a valuable evidence of 
the truth of the old opinion as to “ the sure word 
of prophecy.’ The failure of the fisheries is also 
foretold by fsaiah (xix. 8, 10), and although this 
was no doubt a natural result of the wasting of the 
river and streams, its cause could not have been an- 
ticipated by huinau wisdom. Having onee been 
very produetive, and a main source of revenue as 
well as of sustenance, the fisheries are now scarcely 
of any moment, excepting about Lake Menzeleh, 
and in some few places elsewhere, chiefly in the 
north of Egypt. 

Of old the great river must have shown a more 
fair and busy scene than now. Boats of many kinds 
were ever passing along it, by the painted walls of 
temples, and the gardens that extended around the 
light summer ‘pavilions, from the pleasure-galley, 
with one great square sail, white or with variegated 
pattern, and many oars, to the little papyrus skiff, 
dancing on the water, and carrying the seekers of 
pleasure where they could shoot with arrows, or 
knoek down with the throw-stiek, the wild-fowl that 
abounded among the reeds, or enguge in the dan- 
gerous chase of the hippopotamus or the crocodile. 
In the Bible the papyrus-boats are mentioned; and 
they are shown to have been used for their swiftness 
to carry tidings to Ethiopia (Is. xviii. 2). 

The great river is constantly before us in the 
history of Israel in Egypt. Into it the male ebil- 
dren were cast; in it, or rather in some eanal or 
pool, was the ark of Moses put, and found by 
Pharach’s daughter when she went down to bathe. 
When the plagues were sents the sacred river —a 
main support of the people —and its waters every- 
where, were turned into blood. [PLAGUES OF 
Eeypt. ] 

The prophets not only tell us of the future of 
the Nile; they speak of it as it was in their days. 
izekiel likens Pharaoh to a erocodile, fearing no one 
in the midst of his river, yet dragged forth with the 
fish of his rivers, and left to perish in the wilder- 
ness (xxix. 1-5; comp. xxxiii. 1-6). Nahum thus 
speaks of the Nile, when he warns Nineveh by the 
ruin of Thebes: “ Art thou better than No-Amon, 
that was situate among the rivers, [that had] the 
waters round about it, whose rampart [was] the 
sea, [and] her wall [was] from the sea?" (iil. 8). 
Here the river is spoken of as the rampart, and 
perhaps as the support of the eapital, and the sit- 
uation, most remarkable in Egypt, of the city on 
the two hanks is indicated [No-AMon]. But still 
more striking than this description is the use whieh 
we have already uoticed of the inundation, as a 
fizure of the leyptian armies, and also of the 
coming of utter destruction, probably by an in- 
vading foree. 

In the New Testament there is no mention of 
the Nile. Tradition says that when Our Lord was 
brought into Egypt, his mother eame to Heliopolis 
[On.] If so, He may have dwelt in his childhood 
hy the side of the ancient river whieh witnessed sc 
many events of saered history, perhaps the eoming 
of Abraham, eertainly the rule of .loseph, and the 
long oppression and deliverance of Israel their pos- 
terity. a. L 

* The problem of the sourees of the Nile has 
been solved by the explorations of Captain J. I. 
Speke in 1860-63, and of Sir Samuel W. Baker in 
1861-64. Already in 1858 Speke bad discovered 
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the Victoria Nyanza, a vast sheet of water 3,308 
feet above the ocean, lying approximately between 
31° 807 and 95° 30/ E. long. and lat. 3° S. and 
the equator. This lake Speke explored only along 
its western border, from J/uanza, its extreme 
southern point, to a corresponding point at the 
extreme north. Information derived from Arabs 
who had traversed the country to the east, between 
the lake and the mountain region of Ailimandjaro 
and Aenza, satisfied him that upon that side the 
Nyanza receives no tributaries of any importance, 
the country being hilly, with salt lakes and salt 
plains chiefly between the first and second degrees 
of south latitude, and having only occasional run- 
nels and rivulets along the margin of the lake. 
This opinion, however, does not coincide with the 
impressions of the missionaries Krapf and lKeb- 
mann, who travelled extensively in the countries 
of Usambara, Jagga, and Ukambani, and heard 
of rivers running westward from Mount Kenia, 
although from the more southern peak of Adliman- 
djaro the waters flow to the east. 

Dr. Krapf penetrated as far as Avtuz, from which 
point he distinctly saw the horns of the Aenea 
Mountain, in lat. 2° S., lon. 86° E. He did not 
attempt to reach the mountain, but he learned from 
the natives that a river ran from Aenia toward the 
Nile, and also that there was a large salt lake to 
the northeast of the Victoria Nyanza. Upon the 
western side of the lake the only feeder of any im- 
portance is the Avtungulé River, a broad, deep 
stream, — about eighty yards wide at the point 
where Speke crossed it —that issues from the 
great ‘ Moon mountain’? Jffumbiro, and enters 
the lake at about the first degree of south latitude. 
Just north of the equator, between 33° and 34° 
FE. long., the White Nile emerges from the Victoria 
Nyanza by the plunge of Ripon Falls, a cataract 
between four and five hundred feet in width, and 
about twelve feet deep. From ftipon Falls to Uron- 
dogant the river is clear but boisterous; thence to 
Karuma it presents the sluggish appearance of a 
large pond. Between the head of the lake and 
Gondokoro are three principal cataracts — to Uron- 
dogani a fall of 507 feet, to Patra a second fall of 
1072 feet, and the third to Gondokoro, of 561 feet. 
After following the course of the Nile from Ripon 
Falls to Karama Falls, Captain Speke there 
crossed the river, and leaving it upon the west of 
him, continued his journey by land to Gondvkoro, 
and: so lost the opportunity of completing his great 
discovery. 

At Gondokoro Speke met Baker, who was about 
starting for Karuma Falls, and communicated to 
him the results of his own explorations, together 
with a map of his route, and some valuable sug- 
gestions touching the westward bend of the Nile, 
and its probable connection with the Litile Lita 
Nzigé. Baker had already devoted much time to 
the exploration of the numerous tributaries of the 
White Nile. Of these one of the most important 
is the Sobat, coming from the southeast, which he 
estimated to be 120 yards wide and 25 feet deep. 
The Bakr Guzel, farther to the south, flows so 
sluggishly that it seems like dead water, and the 
whole region between Ahartum and Gondokoro 
abounds in desolate and fever-smitten marshes. 
The main river now received his attention, Fol- 
lowing the course of the stream from the point 
where Speke had abandoned it, he found that from 


Karuma Falls the Nile runs almost due west: | 
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granite gap fifty yards wide over a perpendicular 
fall of 120 feet. ‘To this stupendous cataract the 
explorer gave the name Murchison Falls, in honor 
of the President of the Royal Geographical Society. 
After passing these falls, the river enters into a vast 
lake, the Albert Nyanza, which stretches over a dis- 
tance of 260 geographical miles, — from 2° south 
lat. to nearly 3° north, and mainly between 29° 
and 31° I. loug. Emerging from this lake near its 
northern extremity, the Nile pursues its course to- 
ward Gondokoro. The Albert Nyanza lies in a vast 
rock basin, about 1,500 feet below the general level, 
and receives the drainage of a region of ten-months’ 
rain. In the volume of water and the area of drain- 
age the Allert Nyanza is probably the principal 
source of the Nile; but the southern extremity of 
the Victoria Nyanza marks the greatest distance 
yet measured, and gives a total length of 2,300 
miles. 

While the substantial fruits of the discoveries of 
Speke and Baker, as given above, cannot be affected 
by any future exploration, it is necessary for a com- 
plete knowledge of the sources of the Nile, that the 
Victoria Nyawnza shall be cireumnavigated, and the 
country to the east of it scientifically explored; 
and also, that the Albert Nyanza be followed up 
to its head, and explored for tributaries along its 
western shore. J. Ean 


NIM’RAH (79193 [ panther]: [Rom. Nap- 
pa; Vat. ] NauBpa; Alex. Αμβραμ: Nemra), a 
place mentioned, by this name, in Num. xxxii. 3 
only, among those which formed the districts of 
the “land of Jazer and the land of Gilead,’’ on the 
east of Jordan, petitioned for by Reuben and Gad. 
Τὸ would appear from this passage to have been near 
Jazer and Heshbon, and therefore on the upper 
level of the country. If it is the same as BETH- 
NIMRAH (yer. 36), it belonged to the tribe of Gad. 
By Eusebius, however ( Onomast. NeBpa), it is cited 
as a “city of Reuben in Gilead,’’ and said to have 
been in his day a very large place (κώμη μεγίστη) 
in @Bataneea, bearing the name of Abara. This 
account is full of difficulties, for Reuben never pos- 
sessed the country of Gilead, gud Batanga was sit- 
uated several days’ journey to the N. W. of the 
district of Heshbon, beyond not only the territory 
of Reuben, but even that of Gad. A wady and a 
town, both called Nimzeh, have, however, been met 
with -in Betheniyeh, east of the Leah, and five 
miles N. W. of Aunawadi (see the maps of Porter, 
| Van de Velde, and Wetzstein). On the other hand 
the name of Nimrin is said to be attached to a 
watercourse and a site of ruins in the Jordan Val- 
ley, a couple of miles east of the river, at the em- 
bouchure of the JVady Shoaib. [BeTH-NiMRAH.] 

3ut this again is too far from Heshbon in the other 
direction. 

The name Nvmr (‘ panther’), appears to be a 
common one on the east of Jordan, aud it must be 
left. to future explorers (when exploration in that 
region hecomes possible) to ascertain which (if 
either) of the places so named is the Nimrah in 
question. G. 


NIWRIM, THE WATERS OF (1 
Ὁ 12 > in 15. τὸ ὕδωρ τῆς Νεμηρείμ, [Sin. τῆς 


Νεβριμ,] Alex. τῆς Neupetp; in Jer. τὸ ὕδωρ 
Nefpeiv, Alex. Νεβρειμ: Ague Nemrin), a stream 


a The present Greek text has Karavata; Int the 


that its whole volume is precipitated through a | correction is obvious. 
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or brook (not improbably a stream with pools) 
within the country of Moab, which is mentioned 
in the denunciations of that nation uttered, or 
quoted, by Isaiah (xv. 6) and Jeremiah (xlviii. 34). 
Irom the former of these passages it appears to 
have been famed for the abundance of its grass. 

If the view taken of these denunciations under 
the head of Moab (pp. 1984, 1985) be correct, we 
should look for the site of Nimrim in Moab proper, 
z. 6. on the southeastern shoulder of the Dead Sea, 
a position which agrees well with the mentiou of 
the ‘brook of the willows’ (perhaps SVady Beni 
Hammed) and the * borders of Moab,” that is, the 
rauge of hills encircling Moab at the lower part of 
the territory. 

A name resembling Nimrim still exists at the 
southeastern end of the Dead Sea, in the Iady 
en-Nemeirah and Burj en-Nemeirah, which are 
situated on the beach, ahout half-way between the 
southern extremity and the promontory of e/-Lissan 
(De Sauley, Voynge, i. 284, &e.; Seetzen, ii. 354). 
Kusebius (Onom. Νεκηρίμ) places it N. of Soora, 
t. 6. Zoar. How far the situation of en-Nemezriah 
corresponds with the statement of Eusebius cannot 
be known until that of Zoar is ascertained. If the 
Wady en-Nemeirah really occupies the place of the 
waters of Nimrim, Zoar must have been consider- 
ably further south than is usually supposed. On 
the other hand the name @ is a common one in the 
transjordanic localities, and other instances of its 
occurrence may yet be discovered more in accord- 
ance with the ancient statements. G. 

NIMROD (1793 [firm, strong, Dietr.; a 
hero, Fiirst]: Νεβρώδ, {in 1 Chr., Comp. Νεμρόδ:] 
Nemrod), a son of Cush and grandson of Ham. 
The events of his life are recorded in a passage 
(Gen. x. 8 ff.) which, from the conciseness of its 
language, is involved in considerable uncertainty. 
We may notice, in the first place, the terms in ver. 
8, 9, rendered in the A. V. “mighty ” and *“ mighty 
hunter before the Lord.’’ The idea of any moral 
qualities being conveyed by these expressions may 
be at once rejected; for, on the one hand, the words 
‘¢ before the Lord ’’ are a mere superlative adjunct 
(as in the parallel expression in Jon. iii. 3), and 
contain no notion of Divine approval; and, on the 
other hand, the ideas of violence and insolence with 
which tradition invested the character of the hero, 
as delineated by Josephus (Ant. i. 4, § 2), are 
not necessarily involved in the Hebrew words, 


α A racy and eharacteristic passage, aimed at the 
doctrina h@reticorum, and playing on the name as sig- 
nifying a leopard, will be found in Jerome’s Commen- 
tary ou Is. xy. 6. 

b The view of Nimrod’s character taken by this 
writer originated partly perhaps in a false etymology 
of the name, as though it were eonneeted with the 


Hebrew root marad (7), “to rebel,” and partly 
eat 


from the supposed eonuection of the hero’s history 
with the building of the tower of Babel. There is uo 
ground for the first of these assumptions: the namie 
is either Cushite or Assyrian. Nor, again, does the 
Bible connect Nimrod with the building of the tower ; 
for it only states that Babel formed one of his capitals 


Indications have, indeed, been noticed by Bunsen ( Ai- | 


velwerk, v. 74) of a connection between the two narra- 
fives; they have undoubtedly a common Jehovistie 


amraeter ; but the point on which he lays most stress | 


(the expression in i. 2, “ from the east,” or “ eastward ) 
is in reality worthless for the purpose. The influence 
of the view taken by Josephus is euriously developed 
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though the term gi6bér ¢ is occasionally taken in a 

bad sense (6. g. Ps. Hi. 1). The term may be re- 

garded as betokening personal prowess with the 
accessory notion of gigantic stature (as in the 
LXX. γίγας). It is somewhat doubtitul whether 
the prowess of Nimrod rested on his achievements 
as a hunter or as a conqueror. The literal render-- 
ing of the Hebrew words would undoubtedly apply 
to the former, but they may be regarded as a trans- 
lation of a proverbial expression originally current 
in the land of Nimrod, where the terms significant 
of “hunter” and “ hunting ” appear to have beeu 
applied to the forays of the sovereigns against the . 
surrounding nations. The two phases of prowess, 
hunting and conquering, may indeed well have been 
combined in the same person in a rude age, and the 
Assyrian monuments abound with scenes which 
exhibit the skill of the sovereigns in the chase. 
But the context certainly favors the special appli- 
cation of the term to the case of conquest, for other- 
wise the assertion in ver. 8, ‘he began to be a 
mighty one in the earth,” is devoid of point — 
while, taken as introductory to what follows, it 
seems to indicate Nimrod as the first who, after the 
flood, established a powerful empire on the earth, 
the limits of which are afterwards defined. The 
next point to be noticed is the expression in ver. 10, 
“The beginning of his kingdom,’ taken in con- 
nection with the commencement of ver. 11, which 
admits of the double sense: ‘Out of that land 
went forth Asshur,” as in the text of the A. V., 
and “out of that land he went forth to Assyria,”’ 
as in the margin. ‘These two passages mutually 
react on each other; for if the words ἐς beginning 
of his kingdom” mean, as we believe to be the 
ease, “his first kingdom,’’ or, as Gesenius (Thes. 
p- 1252) renders it “the territory of which it was 
at first composed,”’ then the expression implies a 
subsequent extension of his kingdom, in other 
words, that ἐς he went forth to Assyria.’ If, how- 
ever, the sense of ver. 11 be, “out of that land 
went forth Asshur,’’ then no other sense can be 
given to ver. 10 than that ‘ the capital of his king- 
dom was Babylon,” though the expression must 
be equally applied to the towns subsequently men- 
tioned. This rendering appears untenable in all 
respects, and the expression may therefore be cited 
in support of the marginal rendering of ver. 11. 
With regard to the latter passage, either sense is 
permissible in point of grammatical construction, 
for the omission of the local affix to the word As- 


in the identifieation of Nimrod with the constellation 
Orion, the Hebrew name cesi/ (5°02), * foolish,” 


being regarded as synonymous with Nimrod, and the 
giant form of Orion, together with its Arabic name, 
* the giant,”? supplying another connecting link. Jo- 
sephus follows the LXX. in his form of the name, 
Νεβρώδης. The variation iu the LXX. is of no real 
importanee, as it may be paralleled by a similar ex 


change of 8 for 1} iu the case of Ξεβλά (1 Chi. i. 47), 


and, in a measure, by the insertion of the 8 before the 
liquids in other cases, such as Μαμβρῆ (Gen. xiv. 18). 
The variation hardly deserves the attention it has re- 
ceived in Rawlinson’s Herod. i. 596. 


=> 
¢ ave 
¢ Tiglath-pileser I., for instance, is aescribed as he 
that ‘ pursues after’ or “ hunts the people of Bilu 
Nipru.” So also of other kings (Rawlinson’s Herod. 
i. 597). 
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shur, which forms the chief objection to the mar- 
ginal rendering, is not pecnliar to this passage 
(comp. 1 K. xi. 17; 2 K. xv. 14), nor is it neces- 
sary even to assume a prolepsis in the application 
of the term Asshur to the land of Assyria at the 
time of Nimrod’s invasion, inasmuch as the his- 
torical date of this event may be considerably later 
than the genealogical statement would imply. Au- 
thorities both ancient and modern are divided on 
the subject, but the most weighty names of modern 
times support the marginal rendering, as it seems 
best to accord with historical truth. The unity of 
the passage is moreover supported hy its peculiar- 
ities both of style and matter. It does not seem to 
have formed part of the original genealogical state- 
ment, but to be an interpolation ot a later date; 4 
it is the only instance in which personal character- 
isties are attributed to any of the names mentioned ; 
the proverbial expression which it embodies bespeaks 
its traditional and fragmentary character, as there 
is nothing to connect the passage either with what 
precedes or with what follows it. Such a tragmen- 
tary record, though natural in reference to a ‘single 
mighty hero, would hardly admit of the introduc- 
tion of references to others. ‘The only subsequent 
notice of the name Nimrod occurs in Mic. v. 6, 
where the “land of Nimrod ”’ is a synonym either 
for Assyria, just before mentioned, or for Babylonia. 
The chief events in the life of Nimrod, then, are 
(1) that he was a Cushite; (2) that he established 
an empire in Shinar (the classical Babylonia), the 
chief towns being Babel, Erech, Accad, and Calneh ; 
and (3) that he extended this empire northwards 
along the course of the Tigris over Assyria, where 
he founded a second group of capitals, Nineveh, 
Nehoboth, Calah, and Resen. ‘These events cor- 
respond to and may be held to represent the 
salient historical facts connected with the earliest 
stages of the great Babylonian empire. 1. In the 
first place, there is abundant evidence that the race 
that first held sway in the lower Babylonian plain 
was of Cushite or Hamitic extraction. Tradition 
assigned to Belus, the mythical founder of Baby- 
lon, an Egyptian origin, inasmuch us it described 
him as the son of Poseidon and Libya (Diod. Sicul. 
i. 28; Apollodor. ii. 1, ὃ 4; Pausan. iv. 23, § 5); 
the astrological system of Babylon (Diod. Sicul. i. 
81) and perhaps its religious rites (Hestizeus ? ap. 
Joseph. Ant. i. 4, § 3) were referred to the same 
quarter; and the ee of Oannes, the great 
teacher of Babylon, rising ont of the Erythraean 
sea, preserved by Syneellus (Chronogr. p. 28), 
points in the same direction. The name Cush 
itself was preserved in Babylonia and the adjacent 
countries under the forms of Cossei, Cissia, Cut- 
hah, and Susiana or Chuzistan. The earliest 
written language of Babylonia, as known to us 
from existing inscriptions, bears a strong resem- 
blance to that of Egypt and Ethiopia, and the same 
words have been found in each country, as in the 
case of Mirikh, the Meroé of Ethiopia, the Mars 
of Babylonia (Rawlinson, i. 442). Even the name 


a The expressions “2), Sra. and still more 


the use of the term ;T17°, are regarded as indica- 
τὰς: 

tions of a Jehovistic original, while the genealogy it- 

self is Elohistic. It should be further noticed that 

there is nothing to mark the connection or distinction 

yetween Nimrod and the other sons of Cush. 


Ὁ The passage quoted by Josephus is of so frag- 
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Nimrod appears in the list of the Egyptian kings 
of the 22d dynasty, but there are reasons for 
thinking that dynasty to have been of Assyrian 
extraction. Dutting the above-inentioned consid- 
erations together, they leave no doubt as to the 
connection between the ancient Babylonians and 
the Ethiopian or Egyptian stock (respectively the 
Nimrod and the Cush of the Mosaic table). More 
than this cannot be fairly inferred from the data, 
and we must therefore withhold our assent from 
sunsen’s view (Bibelwerk, v. 69) that the Cushite 
origin of Nimrod betokens the westward progress 
of the Scythian or Turanian races from the coun- 
tries eastward of Babylonia; for, though branches 
of the Cushite family (such as the Cossei) had 
pressed forward to the east of the Tigris, and 
though the early language of Babylonia bears in 
its structure a Scythic or Turanian character, yet 
both these features are susceptible of explanation 
in connection with the original eastward progress 
of the Cushite race. 

2. In the second place, the earliest seat of empire 
was in the south part of the Babylonian plain. 
The large mounds, which for a vast number of 
centuries have covered the ruins of ancient cities, 
have already yielded some evidences of the dates 
and names of their founders, and we can assign the 
highest antiquity to the towns represented by the 
mounds of Noffer (perhaps the early Babel, though 
also identified with Calneh), Wearka (the Biblical 
Krech), Mugheir (Ur), and Senkereh (Ellasar), 
while the name of Accad is preserved in the title 
Kinzi Akkad, by which the founder or embellisher 
of those towns was distinguished (Rawlinson, i. 
435). The date of their foundation may be placed 
at about B. c. 2200. We may remark the coin- 
cidence hetween the quadruple groups of capitals 
noticed in the Bible, and the title Avprat or 
Kiprat-arba, assumed by the early kings of Baby- 
lon and supposed to mean “four races ᾽ (Rawlin- 
son, 1. 438, 447). 

3. In the third place, the Babylonian empire 
extended its sway northwards along the course of 
the Tigris at a period long anterior to the rise of 
the Assyrian empire in the 13th century 8. c. We 
have indications of this extension as early as about 
1860 when Shamas-Iva, the son of Ismi-dagon 
king of Babylon, founded a Temple at Adeh- 
shergat (supposed to be the ancient Asshur). The 
existence of Ninevelt itself can be traced up by 
the aid of Egyptian monuments to about the mid- 
dle of the 15th century zB. c., and though the 
historical name of its founder is lost to us, yet 
tradition mentions a Belus as king of Nineveh at 
a period anterior to that assigned to Ninus (Lay- 
ard’s Nineveh, ii. 231), thus rendering it probable 
that the dynasty represented by the latter name 
was preceded by one of Babylonian origin. 

Our present information ‘does not permit us to 
identify Nimrod with any personage known to us 
either from inscriptions or from classical writers. 
Ninus and Belus are representative titles rather 


OY 


mentary a character, that its original pnrport can 
hardly be gnessed. Ife adduces it apparently to illus- 
trate the name Shinar, but the context favors the 
supposition that the writer referred to the period 
subsequent to the flood, in which case we may infer 
the belief (1) that the population of Babylonia was 
not autochthonous, but immigrant; /2) that the point 
from which it immigrated was from the west, Belus 
being identified with Zeus Enyalius. 
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than personal names, and are but equivalent terms 
for “the lord,’’ who was regarded as the founder 
of the empires of Nineveh and Babylon. We 
have no reason on this account to doubt the per- 
sonal existence“ of Nimrod, for the events with 
which he is 2onuected fall within the shadows of a 
remote antiquity. But we may, nevertheless, con- 
sistently with this lelief, assume that a large por- 
tion of the interest with which he was invested 
was the mere reflection of the sentiments with 
which the nations cf western Asia looked back on 
the overshadowing greatness of the ancient Baby- 
Jonian empire, the very monuments of which seemed 
to tell of days when “there were giants in the 
earth.’’ The feeling which suggested the coloring 
of Nimrod as a representative hero still finds place 
in the land of his achievements, and to him the 
modern Arabs ascribe all the great works of 
ancient times, such as the Birs-Nimrtd near 
Babylon, Tel Nimriid near Baghdad, the dam of 
Suhr cl-Nimrid across the Tigris below _J/osul, 
and the well-known mound of Δίηιγ in the 
same neighborhood. RY. LD. 

NIM’SHI (WWD) [drawn out, saved, Ges.]: 
Ναμεσσί; [Vat. Ναμεσθει, Ναμεσσει, Ναμεσ- 
σειου; Alex. Αμεσει, Ναμεσσει, Ναμεσιουὶ in 2 
Chr Ναμεσσεῖί, [ΑἸοχ. Ναμεσσι:} Namsi). Tho 
grandfather of Jehu, who is generally called “the 
sommereeis”” (1 K. xix. 16; 2K. ix. 2, 14, 20; 
2 Circ. 17). 


* NIN’EVE [3 syl.] (Apocr. Νινευῆ, Ninive; 
N. T. Nuvevi, Rec. Text, but Lachm. Treg. Niveut- 
rai, Tisch. 8th ed. -εἴται: Ninivite), only Luke xi. 
32 in the N. T., but repeatedly in the O. ‘T. Apocry- 
pha (Tob. i. 3, 10, 17, &e.). It is the Greek form, 
instead of the Hebrew employed elsewhere [ΝΊΝΕ- 


VEH]|. See Wahl's Clavis Libr. Vet. Test. ροῦν", 
Sve i. 
NIN’EVEH (3° [see below]: [Nivevy, 


in Gen., Rom.] Nivevt: Néinive), the capital of the 
ancient kingdom and empire of Assyria; a city of 
great power, size, and renown, usually included 
amongst the most ancient cities of the world of 
which there is any historic record. The name 
appears to be compounded from that of an Assyr- 
ian deity, ‘‘ Nin,” corresponding, it is conjectured, 
with the Greek Ilereules, and occurring in the 
names of several Assyrian kings, as in “ Ninus,’’ 
the mythic founder, according to Greek tradi- 
tion, of the city. In the Assyrian inscriptions 
Nineveh is also supposed to be called “the city of 
Bel."* 

Nineveh is first mentioned in the O. T. in con- 
nection with the primitive dispersement and migra- 
tions of the human race. Asshur, or, according to 


a We must notice, without however adopting, the 
views lately propounded by M. D. Chwolson in his 
pamphlet, Ueber die Ueberreste der althabylonischen 
Literatur. He has discovered the name Nemrod or 
Nemroda in the manuscript works of an Arabian 
writer named Ibn-Wa‘hschijjah}who professes to give 
a translation of certain original literary works in the 
Nabatheean language, one of which, ‘on Nabathawan 
agriculture,’ is in part assigned by him to a writer 
named Qut’ami. This Qut’ami incidentally mentions 
that he lived in Babylon under a dynasty of Canaan- 
ites, which had been founded by a priest named Nem- 
rod. M. Chwolson assigns Tbn-Wa’hschijjah to the 
and of the 9th century of our new era, and Qut’ami 
to the early part of the 13th century Β. 6. He regards 
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the marginal reading, which is generally preferred, 
Nimrod, is there described (Gen. x. 11) as extend- 
ing his kingdom from the land of Shinar, or 
Babylonia, in the south, to Assyria in the north, 
and founding four cities, of which the most famous 
was Nineveh. Hence Assyria was subsequently 
known to the Jews as “ the land of Nimrod ᾽ (cf 
Mic. vy. 6), and was believed to have been first peo- 
pled by a colony from Babylon. The kingdom of 
Assyria and of the Assyrians is referred to in the 
Q. Τ᾿ as connected with the Jews at a very early 
period; as in Num. xxiv. 22, 24, and Ps. Ixxxiii. 
8: but after the notice of the foundation of Nine- 
vel) in Genesis no further mention is made of the 
eity until the time of the book of Jonah, or the 
8th century B. C., supposing we accept the earliest 
date for that narrative [JonAir], which, however, 
according to some critics, must be brought down 
300 years later, or to the 5th century Bp. c. In 
this book neither Assyria nor the Assyrians are 
mentioned, the king to whom the prophet was sent 
being termed the “king of Nineveh,’ and his 
subjects “the people of Nineveh.” Assyria is 
first called a kingdom in the time of Menahem, 
about 3. οὐ 770. Nahum (? B. c. 645) directs his 
prophecies against Nineveh; only once against the 
king of Assyria, ch. iii. 18. In 2 Kings (xix. 36) 
and Isaiah (xxxvii. 37) the city is first distinctly 
mentioned as the residence of the monarch. Sen- 
nacherib was slain there when worshipping in the 
temple of Nisroch his god. In 2 Chronicles (xxxii. 
21), where the same event is described, the name of 
the place where it occurred is omitted. Zephaniah, 
about B. Cc. 630, couples the capital and the king- 
dom together (ii. 13); and this is the last mention 
of Nineveh as an existing city. He probably lived 
to witness its destruction, an event impending at 
the time of his prophecies. Although Assyria and 
the Assyrians are alluded to by Ezekiel and Jere- 
miah, by the former as a nation in whose miserable 
ruin prophecy had been fulfilled (xxxi.), yet they 
do not refer by name to the capital. Jeremiah, 
when enumerating ‘all the kingdoms of the world 
which are upon the face of the earth’ (ch. xxv.), 
omits all mention of the nation and the city. 
Habakkuk only speaks of the Chaldzeans, which* 
may lead to the inference that the date of his proph- 
ecies is somewhat later than that usually assigned 
to them. [HaABAKKUK.] From a comparison of 
these data, it has been generally assumed that the 
destruction of Nineveh and the extinction of the 
empire took place between the time of Zephaniah 
and that of Ezekiel and Jeremiah. ‘The exact 
period of these events has consequently been fixed, 
with a certain amount of concurrent evidence 
derived from classical history, at 8. c. 606 (Clinton, 
Fasti Hellen. i. 269). It has been shown that it 


the term Nabathzean as meaning old Babylonian, and 
the works of Qut’ami as the remains of a Babylonian 
literature. He further identifies the Canaanite dynasty 
with the fifth or Arabian dynasty of Berosus, and 
audduces the legend of Cepheus, the king of Joppa, 
who reigned from the Mediterranean to the Erythracan 
sea, in confirmation of such a Canaanitish invasion. 
It would he beyoud our province to disenss the vari- 
ous questions raised by this curious discovery. The 
result, if established, would be to bring the date of 
Nimrod down to about Β. c. 1500. 

δ The Arabs retain Josephus’ view of the impiety 
of Nimrod, and have a collection of legends respect 
ing his idolatry, his enmity against Abrahani, «te 
(Liayard’s Nineveh, i. 24, note). 
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may have occurred 20 years carlier. 
The city was then laid waste, its monuments de- 
stroyed, and its inhabitants scattered or carried 
away into captivity. It never rose again from its 
ruins. This total disappearance of Nineveh is 
fully confirmed by the records of profane history. 
There is no mention of it in the Persian cuneiform 
inscriptions of the Achzemenid dynasty. Herodotus 
(i. 193) speaks of the Tigris as “the river upon 
which the town of Nineveh formerly stood.’’ He 
must have passed, in his journey to Babylon, very 
near the site of the city — perhaps actually over 
it. 
scarcely have omitted to mention, if not to describe, 
any ruins of importance that might have existed 
there. Not two centuries had then elapsed since 
the fall of the city. Equally conclusive proof of its 
condition is afforded by Xenophon, who with the 
ten thousand Greeks encamped during his retreat 
on, or very near, its site (B. c. 401). The very 
name had then been forgotten, or at least he does 
not appear to have been acquainted with it, for he 
calls one group of ruins ‘ Larissa,‘ and merely 
states that a second group was near the deserted 
town of Mespila (Anad. Ὁ. iti. 4, § 7). The ruins, 
as he describes them, correspond in many respects 
with those which exist at the present day, except 
that he assigns to the walls near Mgspila a circuit 
of six parasangs, or nearly three times their actual 
dimensions. Ctesias placed the city on the Eu- 
phrates (rag. i. 2), a proof either of his igno- 
rance or of the entire disappearance of the place. 
Fle appears to have led Diodorus Siculus into the 
same error (ii. 27, 28). ‘The historians of Alex- 
ander, with the exception of Arrian (/nd. pp. 42, 
43), do not even allude to the city, over the ruins 
of which the conqueror must have actually marched. 
His great victory of Arbela was won almost in 
sight of them. It is evident that the later Greek 
and Roman writers, such as Strabo, Ptolemy, and 
Pliny, could only have derived any independent 
knowledge they possessed of Nineveh from tradi- 
tions of no authority. They concur, however, in 
placing it on the eastern bank of the Tigris. 
During the Roman period, a small castle or fortified 
town appears to have stood on some part of the 
site of the ancient city. It was probably built by 
the Persians (Ammian. Marcell. xxiii. 22); and sub- 
sequently occupied by the Romans, and erected by 
the Emperor Claudius into a colony. It appears 
to have borne the ancient traditional name of 
Nineve, as.well as its corrupted form of Ninos and 
Ninus, and also at one time that of Hierapolis. 
Tacitus (Ann. xii. 13), mentioning its capture by 
Meherdates, calls it * Ninos;’’ on coins of Trajan 
it is ἐς Ninus,”’ on those of Maximinus “ Niniva,”’ 
in both instances the epithet Claudiopolis being 
added. Many Roman remains, such as sepulchral 
vases, bronze and other ornaments, sculptured 
figures in marble, terra-cottas, and coins, have been 
discovered in the rubbish covering the Assyrian 
ruins; besides wells and tonibs, constructed long 
after the destruction of the Assyrian edifices. The 
Roman settlenient appears to have been in its turn 
vbandoned, for there is no mention of it when 
Heraclius gained the great victory over the Per- 
sians in the battle of Nineveh, fought on the very 


α In a fragment from Ctesias, preserved by Nico- 
laus Damaseenus, the city is restored to its true site. 
(Miiller, Frag. Hist. Gree. iii. 358.) 


So accurate a recorder of what he saw world: 
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{Assynra.] jsite of the ancient city, A. Ὁ. 627. After the 


Arab conquest, a fort on the east bank of the Tigris 
bore the name of “ Ninawi’’ (Rawlinson, As. Soc. 
Journal, vol. xii. p. 418). Benjamin of Tudela, in 
the 12th century, mentions the site of Nineveh as 
occupied by numerous inhabited villages and small 
townships (ed. Asher, i. 91). The name remained 
attached to the ruins during the Middle Ages; and 
from them a bishop of the Chaldzean Church derived 
his title (Assemani, iv. 459); but it is donbtful 
whether any town or fort was so called. Karly 
English travellers merely allude to the site (Pur- 
chas, ii. 1387). Niebuhr is the first modern trav- 
eller who speaks of ‘‘ Nuniyah ”’ as a village stand- 
ing on one of the ruins which he describes as “a 
considerable hill” (ii. 853). This may be a cor- 
ruption of ‘ Nebbi Yunus,” the Prophet Jonah, a 
name still given to a village containing his apocry- 
phal tomb. Mr. Rich, who surveyed the site in 
1820, does not mention Nuniyah, and no such place 
now exists. Tribes of Turcomans and sedentary 
Arabs, and Chaldean and Syrian Christians, dwell 
in small mud-built villages, and cultivate the soil 
in the country around the ruins; and occasionally 
a tribe of wandering Kurds, or of Bedouins driven 
by hunger from the desert, will pitch their tents 
amongst them. After the Arab conquest of the 
west of Asia, Mosul, at one time the flourishing 
capital of an independent kingdom, rose on the 
opposite or western bank of the Tigris. Some 
sinilarity in the names has suggested its iden- 
tification with the Mespila of Xenophon; but its 
first actual mention only oecurs after the Arab con- 
quest A. H. 16, and A. ἢ. 637). It was sometimes 
known as Athur, and was united with Nineveh 
as an Episcopal see of the Chaldean Church (As- 
semani, ii. 269). It has lost all its aucient pros- 
perity, and the greater part of the town is now in 
ruins. 

Traditions of the unrivaled size and magnificence 
of Nineveh were equally familiar to the Greek and 
Roman writers, and to the Arab geographers. But 
the city had fallen so completely into decay before 
the period of authentic history, that no description 
of it, or even of any of its monuments, is to be 
found in any ancient author of trust. Diodorus 
Siculus asserts (ii. 3) that the city formed a quad- 
rangle of 150 stadia by 90, or altogether of 480 
stadia (no less than 60 miles), and was surrounded 
by walls 100 feet high, broad enough for three 
chariots to drive abreast upon them, and defended 
by 1,500 towers, each 200 feet in height. Accord- 
ing to Strabo (xvi. 737) it was larger than Babylon, 
which was 385 stadia in circuit. In the O. T. we 
find only vague allusions to the splendor and wealth 
of the city, and the very indefinite statement in the 
book of Jonah that it was ‘an excceding great 
city,” or “a great city to God,” or “ for God” 
(¢. 6. in the sight of God), ‘ of three days’ journey ;”’ 
and that it contained * six score thousand persons 
who could not discern betweeu their right hand 
and their left hand, and also much eattle’’ (iv. 11). 
Jt is obvious that thesaccounts of Diodorus are for 
the most part Beira exaggerations, founded upon 
fabulous traditions, for which existing remains 
afford no warrant. It may, however, be remarked 
that the dimensions he assigns to the area of the 
city would correspond to the three days’ journey 
of Jonah —the Jewish day’s journey being 20 
miles — if that expression be applied to the circuit 
of the walls. ‘ Persons not discerning between 
their right band and their left’? may either allude 
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to children, or to the ignorance of the whole popu- 
lation. If the first be intended, the number of 
inhabitants, according to the -usual calculation, 
would have amounted to about 600,000. But such 
expressions are probably mere eastern figures of 
speech to denote vastness, and far too vague to 
admit of exact interpretation. 

The political history of Nineveh is that of As- 
syria, of which a sketch has already been given. 
fAssyriA.] It has been observed that the ter- 
ritory included within the boundaries of the king- 
dom of Assyria proper was comparatively limited 
in extent, and that almost within the immediate 
neighborhood of the capital petty kings appear to 
have ruled over semi-independent states, owning 
allegiance and paying tribute to the great Lord of 
the “Empire, “the King of NKings,’’ according to 
his oriental title, who dwelt at Nineveh. (Cf. Is. 
x. 8: “ Are not my princes altogether kings ?’’) 
These petty kings were in a constant state of re- 
bellion, which usually shewed itself by their refusal 
to pay the apportioned tribute — the principal link 
between the sovereign and the dependent states — 
and repeated expeditions were undertaken against 
them to enforce this act of obedience. (Cf. 2 K. 
xvi. 7, xvii. 4, where it is stated that the war made 
by the Assyrians upon the Jews was for the pur- 
pose of enforcing the payment of tribute.) There 
was, consequently, no bond of sympathy arising 
out of common interests between the various popu- 
lations which made up the empire. Its political 
condition was essentially weak. When δὴ inde- 
pendent monarch was sutficiently powerful to carry 
on a successful war against the great king, or a 
dependent prince sufficiently strong to throw off 
his allegiance, the empire soon came to an end. 
The fall of the capital was the signal for universal 
disruption. Each petty state asserted its independ- 
ence, until reconquered by some warlike chief who 
could found a new dynasty and a newempire to 
replace those which had fallen. Thus on the bor- 
ders of the great rivers of Mesopotamia arose in 
turn the first Babylonian, the Assyrian, the Median, 
the second Babylonian, the Persian, and the 
Seleucid empires. The capital was however in- 
variably changed, and generally transferred to the 
principal seat of the conquering race. In the Kast 
men have rarely rebuilt great cities which have 
once fallen into decay — never perhaps on exactly 
the same site. If the position of the old capital 
was deemed, from political or commercial reasons, 
more advantageous than any other, the population 
was settled in its neighborhood, as at Delhi, and 
not amidst its ruins. But Nineveh, having fallen 
with the empire, never rose again. It was aban- 
doned at once, and suffered to perish utterly. It 
is probable that, in conformity with an eastern 
custom, of which we find such remarkable illustra- 
tions in the history of the Jews, the entire popula- 
tion was removed by the conquerors, and settled 
as colonists in some distant province. 

The Ruins. — Previous to recent excavations 
and researches, the ruins which occupied the pre- 
sumed site of Nineveh seemed to consist of mere 
shapeless heaps or mounds of earth and rubbish. 
Unlike the vast masses of brick masonry which 
mark the site of Babylon, they showed externally 
no signs of artificial construction, except perhaps 
here and there the traces of a rude wall of sun- 
dried bricks. Some of these mounds were of enor- 
mous dimensions — looking in the distance rather 
like natural elevations than the work of men’s 
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hands. Upon and around them, however, were 
scattered innumerable fragments of pottery — the 
unerring evidence of former habitations. Some 
had been chosen by the scattered population of the 
land as sites for villages, or for smal mud-built 
forts, the mound itself affording means of refuge 
and defense against the marauding parties of B sed- 
ouins and Kurds which for generations have swept 
over the face of the country. The summits of 
others were sown with corn or barley. During the 
spring months they were covered with grass and 
flowers, bred by the winter rains. The Arabs call 
these mounds “ Tel,”? the Turcomans and Turks 
“ Teppeh,”’ both’ words being equally applied to 
natural hills and elevatious, and the first having 
been used in the same double sense by the most 


ancient Semitic races (cf. Hebrew 3a) “a hill,” 


‘¢a mound,’’ a heap of rubbish,’’ Ez. iii. 15; Ezr. 
ai. 59; Nelt. vii. Gl; 2 Kx. xix. 12). They are 
found in yast numbers throughout the whole region 
watered by the Tigris and Euphrates and their con- 
fluents, from the Taurus to the Persian Gulf. They 
are seen, but are less numerous, In Syria, parts of 
Asia Minor, and in the plains of Armeuia. Where- 
ever they have been examined they appear to have 
furnished remains which identify the period of their 
construction with that of the alternate supremacy 
of the Assyrian, Babylonian, and Persian empires. 
They difter greatly in form, size, and height. Some 
are mere conical heaps, varying from 50 to 150 feet 
high; others have a broad, flat summit, and very 
pr ecipitous cliff-like sides, furrow ed by deep ravines 
worn by the winter rains. Such mounds are espe- 
cially numerous in the region to the east of the 
Tigris, in which Nineveh stood, and some of them 
must mark the ruins of the Assyrian capital. There 
is no edifice mentioned by ancient authors as form- 
ing part of the city, which we are required, as in 
the case of Babylon, to identify with any existing 
remains, except the tomb, according to some, of 
Ninus, according to others of Sardanapalus, which 
is recorded to have stood at the entrance of Nineveh 
(Diod. Sic. it. 73 Amynt δ᾽ γα. ed. Miller, p, 
1390). The only difficulty is to determine which 
riins are to be comprised within the actual limits 
of the ancient city. The northern extremity of the 
principal collection of mounds on the eastern bank 
of the Tigris may be fixed at Shereef Khan, and 
the southern at Nimroud, about 64 miles from the 
junction of that river with the great Zab, the 
ancient Lycus. Eastward they extend to Khor- 
sabad, about 10 miles N. by I. of Shereef Khan, 
and to Karamless, about 15 miles N. KE. of Nim- 
roud. Within the area of this irregular quadrangle 
are to be found, in every direction, traces of ancient 
edifices and of former population. It comprises 
various separate and distinct groups of ruins, four 
of which, if uot more, are the remains of fortified 
inclosures or strongholds, defended by walls and 
ditches, towers and ramparts. The principal are 
-- 1, the group immediately opposite Mosul, in- 
cluding the great niounds of Kouyunjik (also called 
by the Arabs, Armousheeyah) and Nebbi Yunns; 
2, that near the junction of the Tigris and Zab, 
comprising the mounds of Nimroud and Athur; 
3, Khorsabad, about 10 miles to the east of the 
former river; 4, Shereef Khan, about 51 miles to 
the north of Kounyunjik; and 5, Selamiyah, 3 miles 
to the north of Nimroud. Other large mounds 
are Baaskeikhah, and Karamless, where the n2- 
mains of fortified inclosures may perhaps be traced, 
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Baazani, Yarumjeh, and Bellawat. It is scarcely | The ruins opposite Mosul consist of an inclosure 
necessary to observe that all these names are con)- formed by a continuous line of mounds, resembling 
paratively modern, dating from after the Moham-|a vast embankment of earth, but marking the re- 
medan conquest. The respective position of these mains of a wall, the western face of which is inter- 
ruins will be seen in the accompanying map. We rupted by the two great mounds of Kouyunjik and 
will describe the most important. Nebbi Yunus (p. 2161). ΤῸ the east of this in- 
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the wall is almost the segment of a circle) 5,300 
yards, and the southern but little more than 1,0005 


inner wall forms an irregular quadrangle with very altogether 13,200 yards, or 7 English miles + fur- 
unequal sides — the northern being 2,33: yards, the | longs. ‘The present height of this earthen wall is 


western, or the river-face, 4,533, the eastern (where ' between 40 and 50 feet. Llere and there a mound 


closure are the remains of an extensive line of de- 
fenses, consisting of moats and ramparts. The 
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more lofty than the rest covers the remains of a' 
tower or a gateway. The walls appear to have 
been originally faced, at least to a certain height, 
with stone masonry, some remains of which have 
been discovered. The mound of Konyunjik is of 
irregular form, being nearly square at the 8. W. 
corner, and ending almost in a point at the N. E. 
It is about 1,300 yards in length, by 500 in its 
greatest width; its greatest height is 96 feet, and 
its sides are precipitous, with occasional deep ravines 
or watercourses. The summit is nearly flat, but 
falls from the W. to the EK. A 
small village formerly stood upon 
it, but has of late years been 
abandoned. The Khosr, a narrow 
but deep and sluggish stream, 
sweeps round the southern side 
of the mound on its way to join 
the Tigris. Anciently dfiding 
itself into two brauches, it com- 
pletely surrounded Kouyunjik. 
Nebbi Yunus is considerably 
smaller than Kouyunjik, being 
about 530 yards by 450, and oc- 
cupying an area of about 40 acres. 
In height it is about the same. 
It is divided into two nearly equal 
parts by a depression in the sur- 
face. Upon it is a Turcoman 
village containing the apocryphal 
tomb of Jonah, and a_burial- 
ground held in great sanctity by 
Mohammedans from its vicinity 
to this sacred edifice. Remains 
of entrances or gateways have 
been discovered in the N. and FE. 
walls (ὁ). The Tigris formerly 
ran beneath the W. wall, and at 
the foot of the two great mounds. 
It is now about a mile distant 
from them, but during very high 
spring floods it sometimes reaches 
its ancient bed. The W. face of 
the inclosnre (a) was thus protected by the river. 
The N. and 5. faces (ὁ and d) were strengthened 
by deep and broad moats. The E. (6) being most | 
accessible to an enemy, was most strongly fortified, | 
and presents the remains of a very elaborate system 
of defenses. The Khosr, before entering the in- 
closure, which it divides into two nearly equal 
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parts, ran for some distance almost parallel to it 


|(f'), and supplied the place of an artificial ditch 
| for about half the length of the E. wall. The re- 


mainder of the wall was protected by two wide 
moats (2), fed by the stream, the supply of water 
being regulated by dams, of which traces still exist 
In addition, one or more ramparts of earth were 
thrown up, and a moat excavated between the inner 
walls and the Khosr, the eastern bank of which 
was very considerably raised by artificial means. 
Below, or to the S. of the stream, a third ditch 
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Plan of Kouyunjik and Nebbi Yunus. 


excavated in the compact conglomerate rock, and 
about 200 feet broad, extended almost the whole 
length of the E. face, joining the moat on the S. 
An enormous outer rampart of earth, still in some 
places above 80 feet in height (2), completed the 
defenses on this side. A few mounds outside this 
ranipart probably mark the site of detached towers 
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The great mound of Nimroud. 


or fortified posts. This elaborate system of fortifi- 

cations was singularly well devised to resist the 

attacks of an cuemy. It is remarkable that withm 

the inclosure, with the exception of Konyunjik and 

Nebbi Yunus, no mounds or irregularities in the 

surface of the soil denote ruins of any size. The 
136 


ground is, however, strewed in every direction with 
fragments of brick, pottery, and the usual signs of 
ancient population. 

Nimroud consists of a similar inclosure of con- 
secutive mounds — the remains of ancient walls. 
The system of defenses is however very inferior in 
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importance and completeness to that of Kouyunjik. 
The indications of towers occur at regular intervals ; 
108 may still be traced on the N. and E. sides. 
The area forms an irregular square, about 2,331 
yards by 2,095, containing about 1,000 acres. The 
N. and E. sides were defended by moats, the W. 
and S. walls by the river, which once flowed im- 
mediately beneath them. On the 5. W. face is a 
great mound, 700 yards by 400, and covering about 
60 acres, with a cone or pyramid of earth about 
140 feet high rising in the N. W. corner of it. At 
the S. E. angle of the inclosure is a group of lofty 
mounds called by the Arabs, after Nimroud’s 
lieutenant, Athur (cf. Gen. x. 11). According to 
the Arab geographers this name at one time ap- 
plied to all the ruins of Nimroud (Layard, Nin. 
and its Rem. ii. 245, note). Within the inclosure 
a few slight irregularities in the soil mark the sites 
of ancient habitations, but there are no indications 
of ruins of buildings of any size. Fragments of 
brick and pottery abound. The Tigris is now 14 
mile distant from the mound, but sometimes 
reaches them during extraordinary floods. 

The inclosure-walls of Khorsabad form a square 
of about 2,000 yards. They show the remains of 
towers and gateways. There are apparently no traces 
of moats or ditches. The mound which gives its 
nae to this group of ruins rises on the N. W. face. 
It may be divided into two parts or stages, the up- 
per about 650 feet square, and 30 feet high, and the 
lower adjoining it, about 1,350 by 300. Its sum- 
mit was formerly occupied by an Arab village. In 
one corner there is a pyramid or cone, similar to 
that at Nimroud. but very inferior in height and 
size. Within the interior are a few ihounds mark- 
ing the sites of propylea and similar detached 
monuments, but no traces of considerable buildings. 
These ruins were known to the early Arab ge- 
ographers by the name of “ Saraoun,”’ probably a 
traditional corruption of the name ot Sargon, the 
king who founded the palaces discovered there. 

Shereef Khan, so called from a small village in 
the neighborhood, consists of a group ot mounds 
of no great size when compared with other Assyr- 
ian ruins, and without traces of an outer-wall. 
Selamiyah is an inclosure of irregular fori, situ- 
ated upon a high bank overlooking the Tigris, 
about 5,000 yards in circuit, and containing an 
area of about 410 acres, apparently once surrounded 
by a ditch or moat. It contains no mound or ruin, 
and even the earthen rampart which marks the 
walls has in many places nearly disappeared. The 
name is derived from an Arab town once of some 
importance, but now reduced to a iniserable village 
inhabited by Turcomans. 

The greater part of the discoveries which, of late 
years, have thrown so much light upon the history 
and condition of the ancient inhabitants of Nineveh 
were made in the ruins of Nimroud, Kouyunjik, 
and Khorsabad. The first traveller who carefully 
examined the supposed site of the city was Mr. 

tich, formerly political agent for the East India 
Conipany at Baghdad; but his investigations were 
almost entirely confined to Kouyunjik and the sur- 
rounding mounds, of which he made a survey in 
1820. [From them he obtained a few relics, such 
as inscribed pottery and bricks, cylinders, and gems. 
Some time before a has-relief representing men and 
animals lad been discovered, but had been de- 
stroyed by the Mohammiedans. 
visited the mound of Nimroud, of which, however, 
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nation (Narrative of a Residence in Kurdistan, 
ii. 131). Several travellers described the ruins 
after Mr. Rich, but no attempt was made to 
explore them systematically until M. Botta was 
appomted French consul at Mosul in 1843. Whilst 
excavating in the mound of Khorsabad, to which 
he had been directed hy a peasant, he discovered a 
row of upright alabaster slabs, forming the panel- 
ing or skirting of the lower part of the walls of a 
chamber. This chamber was found to communi- 
cate with others of similar construction, and it 
soon became evident that the remains of an edifice 
of considerable size were buried in the mound. 
The French government having given the neces- 
sary funds, the ruims were fully explored. They 
consisted of the lower part of a number of halls, 
rooms, and passages, for the most part wainscoted 
with slabs of coarse gray alabaster, sculptured with 
figures in relief, the principal entrances being 
formed by colossal human-headed winged bulls. 
No remains of exterior architecture of any great 
importance were discovered. ‘The calcined lime- 
stone aud the great accumulation of charred wood 
and charcoal showed that the building had been 
destroyed by fire. Its upper part had entirely 
disappeared, aud its general plan could only he 
restored by the remains of the lower story. The 
collection of Assyrian sculptures in the Louvre 
came from these ruins. 

The excavations subsequently carried on by MM. 
Place and Fresnel at Khorsabad led to the dis- 
covery, i the ineclosure below the platforin, of 
propylea, flanked by colessal human-headed bulls, 
and of other detached buildings forming the ap- 
proaches to the palace, and also of some of the 
gateways in the inclosure-walls, ornamented with 
sunilar mythic figures. 

M. Lotta’s discoveries at Khorsahad were fol- 
lowed by those of Mr. Layard at Nimroud and 
Kouyunjik, made between the years 1845 and 1850. 
The mound of Nimroud was found to contain the 
ruins of several distinct edifices, erected at different 
periods — materials for the construction of the 
latest having been taken from an earlier building. 
The most ancient stood at the N. W. corner of the 
platform, the most recent at the 5. E. In general 
plan and in construction they resembled the ruins 
at Khorsabad — consisting of a number of halls, 
chambers, and galleries, paneled with sculptured 
and inscribed alabaster slabs, and opening one into 
the other by doorways generally formed by pairs 
of colossal human-headed winged bulls or lions. 
The exterior architecture could not be traced. The 
lofty cone or pyramid of earth adjoining this edi- 
fice covered the ruins of a building the basement 
of which was a square of 165 feet, and consisted, 
to the height of 20 feet, of a solid mass of sun- 
dried bricks, faced on the four sides by blocks of 
stone caretully squared, beveled, and adjusted. 
This stone facing singularly enough coincides ex- 
actly with the height assigned by Xenophon, to 
the stone plinth of ‘the walls (Anab. iil. 4). and is 
surmounted, as he describes the plinth to have 
been, by a superstructure of bricks, nearly every 
kiln-burnt brick bearing an inscription. Upon this 
solid substructure there probably rose, as in the 
Babylonian temples, a succession of platforms or 


|stages, diminishing in size, the highest having a 


Ile subsequently | Bab. ch. v.). 


shrine or altar upon it (BABEL; Layard, Nin. and 
A yaulted chamber or gallery, 100 
feet long, 6 broad, and 12 high, crossed the centre 


he was unable to make more than a hasty exami-|of the mound on a level with the summit of the 
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stone-masonry. 
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It had evidently been broken into | corner of the platform another royal abode of con- 


and rifled of its contents at some remote period, ent extent, but constructed principally with 


and may have been a royal sepulchre — the tomb 
of Ninus, or Sardanapalus, which stood at the 
entrance of Nineveh. It is the tower described 
by Xenophon at Larissa as being 1 plethron (100 
feet) broad and 2 plethra high. It appears to have 
been raised by the son of the king who built the 
N. W. palace, and whose name in the cuneiform 
inscriptions is supposed to be identified with that 
of Sardanapalus. Shahnanubar or Shalmaneser,@ 
the builder of this tomb or tower, also erected in 
the centre of the great mound a second palace, 
which appears to have been destroyed to furnish 
materials for later buildings. The black obelisk 
now in the British Museum was found amongst its 
ruins. Ou the W. face of the mound, and adjoin- 
ing the centre palace, are the remains of a third 
edifice, built by the grandson of Shalmanubuar, 
whose name is read Iva-Lush, and who is believed to 
be the Pul of the Hebrew Scriptures. It contained 
some important inscribed slabs, but no sculptures. 
Essarhaddon raised (about B. c. 680) at the δ. W. 


materials brought from his predecessor's palaces. 
{n the opposite or S. E. corner are the ruins of a 
still later palace, built by his grandson Ashur- 
emit-ili, very inferior in size and in splendor to 
other Assyrian edifices. Its rooms were small; 
it appears to have had no great halls, and the 
chambers were paneled with slabs of common 
stone without sculpture or inscriptions. Some im- 
portant detached figures, believed to bear the name 
of the historical Semiramis, were, however, found 
in its ruins. At the S. W. corner of the mound 
of Kouyunjik stood a palace built by Sennacherib 
(about B. C. 700), exceeding in size and in mag- 
nificence of decoration all others hitherto explored. 
lt oceupied nearly 100 acres. Although much of 
the building yet remains to be examined, and much 
has altogether perished, about 60 courts, halls 
(some nearly 150 feet square’, rooms, and passages 
(one 200 feet long), have been discovered, all 
paneled with sculptured slabs of alabaster. The 
entrances to the edifice and to the principal cham- 


Khorsabad — View of the Mounds. — Botta’s Ninivé 


bers were flanked by groups of winged human- | human-headed bulls and human figures. 


headed lions and bulls of colossal proportions — | 
some nearly 20 feet in height; 27 portals thus 
formed were excavated by Mr. Lasard. A second 
palace was erected on the same plitform by the son 
of Essarhaddon, the third king of the name of 
Sardanapalus. In it were discovered sculptures 
of great interest and beauty, amongst them the 
series representing the lion-hunt now in the British 
Museum. Owing to the sanctity attributed by 
Mohammedans to the supposed tomb of Jonah, 
sreat difficulties were experienced in examining 
the mound upon which it stands. A shaft sunk 


within the walls of a private house led to the dis- | 


covery of sculptured slabs; and excavations sub- 
sequently carried on by agents of the Turkish 
Government proved that they formed part of a 
palace erected by Kssarhaddon. Two entrances or 
gateways in the great inclosure-walls haye been 


excavated — one (at ὁ on plan) flanked by colossal 


@ Τὸ must be observeg, once for all, that whilst the 
Agsyrian proper names are given in the text according 


They, as 
well as the walls, appear, according to the inscrip- 
tions, to have been constructed by Sennacherib. 
No propylea or detached buildings have as yet 
heen discovered within the inclosure. At Shereeff 
Khan are the ruins of a temple, but no sculptured 
slabs have been dug up there. It was founded 
by Sennacherib, and added to by his grandson. 
At Selamiyah no remains of buildings nor any 
fragments” of seulpture or inseriptions have been 
tliscovered. 

The Assyrian edifices were so nearly alike in 
general plan, construction, and decoration, that one 
description will suffice for all. They were built 
upon artificial mounds or platforms, varying in 
height, but generally from 30 to 50 feet above the 


level of the surrounding country, and solidly con- 


structed of regular layers of sun-dried bricks, as at 
Nimroud, or consisting merely of earth and rubbish 
heaped up, as at Kouyunjik. The mode of raising 


te the latest interpretations of the cuneiform: inscrip 
tions, they are very doubtful. 
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the latter kind of monnd is represented in a series 
of bas-reliefs, in which captives and prisoners are 
seen amongst the workmen (Layard, Jon. of Nin. 
Qd series, pl. 14,15). This platform was probably 


Entrance, Kouyunjik. 
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faced witn stone-masonry, remains of which were 
discovered at Nimroud, and broad flights of steps 
(such as were found at Khorsabad) or inclined 
ways led up to its summit. Although only the 
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general plan of the ground-floor can now be traced, 
it is evident that the palaces had several stories 
built of wood and sun-dried bricks, which, when 
the building was deserted and allowed fo fall to 
decay, gradually buried the lower chambers with 
their ruins, and protected the sculptured slabs from 
the effects of the weather. The depth of soil and 
rubbish above the alabaster slabs varied from a 
few inches to about 20 feet. It is to this accumu- 
lation of rubbish above them that the bas-reliefs 
owe their extraordinary preservation. The portions 
of the edifices, still remaining consist of halls, 
chambers, and galleries, opening for the most part 
into large uncovered courts. ‘The partition walls 
vary from 6 to 15 feet in thickness, and are solidly 
built of sun-dried bricks, against which are placed 
the paneling or skirting of alabaster slabs. No 
windows have hitherto been discovered, and it is 
probable that in most of the smaller chambers light 
was only admitted through the doors. The wall, 
above the wainscoting of alabaster, was plastered, 
and painted with figures and ornaments. The 
pavement was formed either of inscribed slabs of 
alabaster, or large, flat, kilua-burnt bricks. It rested 
upon layers of bitumen and fine sand. Of nearly 
similar construction are the modern houses of 
Mosul, the architecture of which has probably been 
preserved from the earliest times as that best suited 
to the climate and to the manners and wants of an 
oriental people. The rooms are grouped in the 
same manner round open courts or large halls. 
The same alabaster, usually carved with ornaments, 
is used for wainscoting the apartments, and the 
walls are constructed of sun-dried bricks. The 
upper part and the external architecture of the 
Assyrian palaces, both of which have entirely dis- 
appeared, can only be restored conjecturally, from 
a comparison of monuments represented in the bas- 
reliefs, and of edifices built by nations, such as the 
Persians, who took their arts from the Assyrians. 
By such means Mr. Fergusson has, with much 
ingenuity, attempted to reconstruct a palace of 
Nineveh (The Pulaces of Nineveh and Persepolis 
restored). Ile presumes that the upper stories 
were built entirely of sun-dried bricks and wood — 
a supposition warranted by the absence gf stone 
and marble columns, and of remains of stone and 
burnt-brick masonry in the rubbish and soil which 
cover and surround the ruins; that the exterior 
was richly sculptured and painted with figures and 
ornaments, or decorated with enameled bricks of 
bright colors, and that light was admitted to the 
principal chambers on the ground-floor through a 
kind of gallery which formed the upper part of 
them, aud upon which rested the wooden pillars 
necessary for the support of the superstrncture. 
The capitals and various details of these pillars, 
the friezes and architectural ornaments, he restores 
from the stone columns and other remains at 
Persepolis. He conjectures that curtains, sus- 
pended between the pillars, kept out the glaring 
light of the sun, and that the ceilings were of 
wood-work, elaborately painted with patterns sim- 
ilar to those represented in the sculptures, and 
probably ornamented with gold and ivory. The 
discovery at Khorsabad of an arched entrance of 
considerable size and depth, constructed of sun- 
dried and kiln-burnt bricks, the latter enameled 
with figures, leads to the inference that some of the 
smaller chambers may haye been vaulted. 

The senlptures, with the exception of the human- 
headed lions and bulls, were for the most part in 
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low relief. The colossal figures usually represent 
the king, his attendants, and the gods; the smaller 
seulptures, which either cover the whole face of 
the slab, or are divided into two eompartments by 
bands of inscriptions, represent battles, sieges, the 
chase, single combats with wild beasts, religions 
cereionies, etc., etc. All refer to public or national 
events; the liunting-scenes evidently recording the 
prowess and personal valor of the king as the head 
of the people — ‘the mighty hunter before the 
Lord.’ ‘The sculptures appear to have been painted 
—remains of color having been found on most of 
them. Thus deeorated, without and within, the 
Assyrian palaces must have displayed a barbaric 
magnificence, not, however, devoid of a certain 
grandeur and beauty, whieh no ancient or modern 
edifiee has probably exceeded. Amongst the small 
objects, undoubtedly of the Assyrian period, found 
in the ruins, were copper-vessels (some embossed 
and incised with figures of men and animals and 
graceful ornaments), bells, various instruments and 
tools of copper and iron, arms (such as spear and 
arrow heads, swords, daggers, shields, helmets, and 
fragments of chain and plate armor), ivory orn- 
ments, glass bowls and vases, alabaster urns, figures 
and other objects in terra-eotta, pottery, parts of a 
throne, inscribed cylinders aud seals of agate and 
other precious materials, and a few detached stat- 
ues. All these objects show great mechanical skill 
and a eorrect and refined taste, indicating consid- 
erable advance in eivilization. 

These great edifices, the depositories of the na- 
tional records, appear to have been at the same time 
the abode of the king and the temple of the gods — 
thus corresponding, as in Egypt, with the character 
of the monarch, who was both the political and 
religious chief of the nation, the special favorite of 
the deities, and the interpreter of their decrces. 
No building has yet been diseovered which possesses 
any distinguishing features to mark it specially as 
a temple. 


They are all preeisely similar in general | | 
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of As. Soe. xii. 418). Furthermore, the ancient and 
primitive capital of Assyria is supposed to hay 
been not Nineveh, but a eity named Asshur, whose 
ruins have been discovered at Kalab Sherghat, a 
mound on the right or W. bank of the Ticris, 
about 60 miles S. of Mosul. It need scarcely be 
observed that this theory rests entirely upon the 
presumed aeeuracy of the interpretation of the cu- 
neiform inseriptions, and that it is totally at vari- 
anee with the accounts and traditions preserved by 
saered and classical history of the antiquity, size, 
and importanee of Nineveh. ‘The area of the in- 
closure of Kouyunjik, about 1,800 aeres, is far too 
small to represent the site of the city, built as if 
must bave been in accordance with eastern customs 
and manners, even alter allowing for every exagger- 
ation on the part of ancient writers. Captain Jones 
ΓΟ ἢ y of Nineveh, Journ. of Ry Asiat. Soe. 
Ὁ p. 324) computes that it would eontain 174,000 
alanine 50 square yards being given to AGT 
person; but the basis of this ealeulation would 
seareely apply to any modern eastern city. If 
Konyunjik represents Nineveh, ard Nimroud Calah, 
where are we to place Resen, a great eity ’* be- 
tween the two? (Gen. x. 12.)  Scareely at Sela- 
miyah, only three miles from Nimroud, and where 
uo ruins of any importance exist. On the other 
hand, it has been conjeetured that these croups of 
mounds are not ruins of separate cities, but of for- 
tified royal residences, each combining palaces, tem- 
ples, propylea, gardens, and parks, and having its 
peculiar name; and that they all formed part of 
one great city built and added to at different periods, 
and consisting of distinct quarters scattered over a 
very large area, and frequently very distant one from 
the other. Nineveh might thus be eompared with 
Damascus, Ispahan, or perhaps more appropriately 
with Delhi, a city rebuilt at various periods, but 
neyer on exactly the same site, and whose ruins 
consequently eover an area but little inferior to that 
assigned to the capital of Assyria. The primitive 


plan and construetion. Most probably a part of the | | site, the one upon which Nineveh was originally 
palace was set apart for religious worship and eere-| founded, may possibly have been that occupied by 
monies. Altars of stone. resembling the Greek tripod | 


in form, have been found in some of the chambers 


— in one instance before a figure of the king hin- 
self (Layard, Nin. and Bab. p. 351). Aceordine to 
the inscriptions, it would, however , appear that the 
Assyrian monarchs built temples of great magnifi- 
cence at Nineveh, and in various parts of the em- 
pire, and profusely adorned them with gold, silver, 
and other precious materials. 

Sile of the City. — Much diversity of opinion 
exists as to the identification of the ruins which 
may be properly ineluded within the site of aneient 
Nineveh. According to Sir 1]. Rawlinson and those 
who concur in his interpretation of the cuneiform 
charaeters, each group of mounds we have described 
represents ἃ separate and distinet eity. The name 
applied in the inscriptions to Nimroud is supposed 
to read “ Kalkhu,”’ and the ruins are consequently 
identified with those of the Calah of Genesis (x. 11); 
Khorsabad is Sargina, as founded by Sargon, the 
name having been retained in that of Sarghun, or 
Saraoun, by which the ruins were known to the 
Arab geoxraphers : Shereef Khan is Tarbisi. Sela- 
miyah has not yet been ideutified, uo inscription 
having been found in the ruins. The name of Nin- 
eveh is limited to the mounds opposite Mosul, in- 
eluding Kouyunjik and Nebbi Yunus. Sir H. Raw- 
linson was at one time inelined to exelude even the 
former mound from the precincts of the city (/uurn. 


the mound of Kouyunjik. Jt is thus alone that 
the aneient descriptions of Nineveh, if any value 
whatever is to be attached to them, can be recon- 
eiled with existing remains. The absence of all 
traees of buildings of any size within the inelosures 
ot Nimroud, Nouyunjik, and Khorsabad, and the 
existence of propylea torming part of the approaches 
to the palace, beneath and at a eonsiderable distance 
from the great mound at Khorsabad, seem to add 
weight to this conjecture. Even Sir H. Rawlinson 


Lis compelled to admit that all the ruins may have 


formed part of ‘that group of eities, whieh in the 
time of the prophet Jonah, was known by the eom- 
mon name of Nineveh’ (On the Inseriptions of 
Bubylonia and Assyria, Journ. As. Soe.). Vout the 
existenee of fortified palaces is consistent with ori- 
ental eustom, and with authentic descriptions of 
ancient eastern cities. Such were the residences of 
the kings of Babylon, the walls of the largest of 
whieh were 60 stadia, or 7 miles in circuit, or little 
less than those of ei unjik, and consider: ably 
creater than those of Nimroud [BanyrLon]. The 
Persians, who appear to have closely imitated the 
Assyrians in most things, eonstructed similar for- 
tified parks, or paradises — as they were called — 
which included royal dwelling-places (Quint. Curt. 
1. 7, c. 8). Indeed, if the interpretation of the cu- 
neiform inscriptions is to be trusted, the Assyrian 
palaces were of precisely the same character; for 
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that built by Essarhaddon at Nebbi Yunus is stated 
to have been so large that horses and other animals 
were not only kept, but even bred within its walls 
(Fox Talbot, Assy. Texts translated, p. 17,18). It 
is evident that this description cannot apply to a 
building occupying so confined an area as the sum- 
mit of this mound, but to a vast inclosed space. 
This aggregation of strongholds may illustrate the 
allusion in Nahum (iii. 14), (6 Draw thee waters for 
the siege, fortify thy strongholds,” and “ repair thy 
fortified places. ” They were probably surrounded 
by the dwellings of the mass of the population, 
either collected in groups, or scattered singly in the 
midst of fields, orchards, and gardens. T here are 
still snflicient indications in the country around of 
the sites of such habitations. The fortified inclo- 
sures, whilst including the residences of the king, 
his family or immediate tribe, his principal officers, 
and probably the chief priests, may also have served 
as places of refuge for the inhabitants of the city 
at larve in times of danger or attack. According 
to Diodorus (ii. 9) and. Quintus Curtius (v. 1), 
there was land enough within the precincts of Bab- 
ylon, besides gardens and orchards, to farnish corn 
for the wants of the whole population in ease of 
siege; and in the book of Jonah, Nineveh is said 
to contain, besides its population, ‘much cattle ”’ 
(iv, 11). ‘As at Baby lon, no great consecutive wall 
of inclosure comprising all the ruins, such as that 
described by Diodorus, has been discovered at Nin- 
eveh, and no such wall ever existed, otherwise some 
traces of so vast and massive a structure must 
have remained to this day. The river (:omel, the 
modern Ghazir-Su, may have formed the eastern 
boundary or defense of the city. As to the claims 
of the mound of Kalah Sherghat to represent the 
site of the primitive capital of Assyria called As- 
shur, they must rest entirely on the interpretation 
of the inscriptions. This city was founded, or added 
to, they are supposed to declare, by one Shamas- 
Iva, the son and viceroy, or satrap, of Ismi-Dagon, 
king of Babylon, who reigned, it is conjectured, 
about B. ὁ. 1840. Assyria and its capital remained 
subject to Babylonia until B. c. 1273, when an in- 
dependent Assyrian dynasty was founded, of which 
fourteen kings, or more, reigned at Kalah Sherghat. 
About 8. Cc. 930 the seat of government, it is as- 
serted, was transferred by Sardanapalus (the second 
of the name, and the Sardanapalus of the Greeks) 
to the city of Kalkhu or Calauh (Nimroud), which 
had been founded by an earlier monarch named 
Shalmanubar. There it continued about 250 years, 
when Sennacherib made Nineveh the capital of the 
empire [AssyrrA}. .'These assumptions seem to rest 
upon very slender grounds; and Dr. Hincks alto- 
gether rejects the theory of the Babylonian character 
of these early kings, believing them to be Assyrian 
(Leport to Trustees of Brit. Mus. on Cylinders 
and Terra-Cottas). tis believed that on an in- 
scribed terra-cotta cylinder discovered at Kalah 
Sherghat, the foundation of a temple is attributed 
to this Shamas-Iva. A royal name similar to that 
of his father, Ismi-Dagon, is read on a brick from 
some ruins in southern Babylonia, and the two 
kings are presumed to be identical, although there 
is no other evidence of the fact (Rawl. Herod. i. p- 


α To support the theory of the ancient capital of 
Assyria being Asshur, « further identification is re- 
quired of two kings whose names are read Tiglath- 
pilese. one found in a rock-cut inscription at Bavian 
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456, note 5); indeed the only son of this Babylo 
nian king mentioned in the inscriptions is read 
Tbil-anu-duina, a name entirely different from that 
of the presumed: viceroy of Asshur. It is by no 
means an uncommon occurrence that the same 
names should be found in royal dynasties of very 
different periods. The Assyrian dynasties furnish 
more than one example. It nay be further observed 
that no remains of sufficient antiquity and impor- 
tance have been discovered at Kalah Sherghat to 
justify the opinion that it was the ancient capital. 
The only sculpture found in the ruins, the seated 
figure in black basalt now in the Lritish Museum, 
belongs to a later period than the monuments from 
the N. W. palace at Nimroud. Upon the presumed 
identification above indicated, and upon no other 
evidence, as far as we can understand, an entirely 
new system of Assyrian history and chronology has 
been constructed, of which a sketch has been given 
under the title AssyriA (see also Rawlinson’s 
Herod. vol. i. p. 489). It need only be pointed out 
here that this system is at variance with sacred, 
classical, and monumental history, and can scarcely 
be accepted as proven, until the Assyrian ruins 
have been examined with more completeness than 
has hitherto been possible, and until the decipher- 
ment of the enneiform inscriptions has made far 
greater progress. It has been shown how contin- 
uously tradition points to Nineveh as the ancient 
eapital of Assyria. There is no allusion to any other 
city which enjoyed this rank. Its name occurs in 
the statistical table of Karnak, in conjunction with 
Naharaina or Mesopotamia, and on a fragment re- 
cently discovered by M. Mariette, of the time of 
Thotmas ITI., or about Β. c. 1490 (Birch, Trans. 
Ff. Soc. of Lit. ii. 845, second series), aud no men- 
tion has been found on any Egyptian monument 
of such cities as Asshur and Calah. Sir H. Raw- 
linson, in a paper read before the It. 8. of Lit., has, 
however, contended that the Naharayn, Saenkar, 
and Assuri of the Egyptian inscriptions are not 
Mesopotamia, Singar, and Assyria, and that Nin- 
i-iu is not Nineveh at all, but refers to a city in the 
chain of Taurus. But these conclusions are alto- 
gether rejected by Egyptian scholars. Further re- 
searches may show that Sennacherib’s palace at 
Kouyunjik, and that of Sardanapalus at Nimroud, 
were built upon the site aud above the remains of 
very much earlier cdifices. According to the inter- 
pretation of the inscriptions, Sardanapalus himself 
founded a temple at * Nineveh’? (Rawl. /ezod. 1. 
462), yet no traces of this building have been dis- 
‘covered at Kouyunjik. Sargon resturcd the walls 
of Nineveh, and declares that he erected his palace 
‘near to Nineveh” (id. 474), whilst Sennacherib 
only claims to have rebuilt the palaces, which were 
“rent and split from extreme old age”’ (id. 475), 
employing 360,000 men, captives from Chaldea, 
Syria, Armenia, and Cilicia, in the undertaking, 
᾿ πα speaks of Nineveh as founded of old, and gov- 
/erned by his forefathers, “ kings of the ev time’ 
(fox Talbot, on Bellino’s cylinder, Journ. of’ As. 
Sve. vol. xviii.). Old palaces, a great tower, and 
ancient teniples dedicated to Ishtar and Bar Mun, 
also stood there. Hitherto the remains of no other 
edifices than those attributed to Sennacherib and 


in the mountains to the E. of Mosul, the other occur- 
ring on the Kalah Sherghat cylinder. M. Oppert has 
questioned the identity of the two (Rawl. Herod. i. 459, 
and note.) 
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- his successors have been discovered in the group 
of ruins opposite Mosul. 

Prophecies relating to Nineveh, and Illustra- 
tions of the O. T.— These are exclusively con- 
tained in the books of Nahin and Zephaniah; for 
althongh Isaiah foretells the downfall of the Assyr- 
ian empire (chs. x. and xiv.), he makes no mention 
of its capital. Nahum threatens the entire destruc- 
tion of the city, so that it shall not rise again from 
its ruins: “ With an overrunning flood he will 
make an utter end of the place thereof.”’ « He will 
make an utter end; affliction shall not rise up the 
second time’ (i. 8,9). “Thy people is scattered 
upon the mountains, and no one gathereth then. 
There is no healing of thy bruise’ (iii. 18, 19). 
‘The manner in which the city should be taken 
seems to be indicated. ‘ The defence shall he pre- 
pared ’’ (ii. 5) is rendered in the marginal reading 
the covering or coverer shall be prepared,’ and by 
Mr. Vance Smith (Prophecies on Assyria and the 
Assyrians, Ὁ. 242), the covering machine,’’ the 
covered battering-ram or tower supposed to he rep- 
resented in the bas-reliefs as being used in-sieges. 
Some commentators believe that “the overrunning 
flood” refers to the agency of water in the destruc- 
tion of the walls by an extraordinary overflow of 
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the ‘Tigris, and the consequent exposure of the city 
to assault through a breach; others, that it applies 
toa large and devastating army. An allusion to 
the overtlow of the river may be contained in ii. 6, 
‘The gates οἵ the rivers shall be opened, and the 
palace shall be dissolved,’’ a prophecy supposed to 
have been fulfilled when the Medo-Babylonian army 
captured the city. Diodorus (ii. 27) relates of that 
event, that ‘there was an old prophecy that Nin- 
eveh should not be taken till the river became an 
enemy to the city; and in the third year of the 
siege the river being swoln with continued rains, 
overflowed part of the city, and broke down the 
wall for twenty stadia; then the king thinking that 
the oracle was fulfilled and the river become an 
enemy to the city, built a large funeral pile in the 
palace, and collecting together all his wealth, and 
his concubines and eunuchs, burnt himself and the 
palace with them all: and the enemy entered the 
breach that the waters had made, and took the 
city.” Most of the edifices discovered had been 
destroyed by fire, but no part of the walls οἵ either 
Nimroud or Kouyunjik appears to have been washed 
away by the river. The Tigris is still subject to 
very high and dangerous floods during the winter 
and spring rains, and even now frequently reaches 
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King feasting. 


the ruins. When it flowed in its ancient bed at 
the foot of the walls a part of the city might have | 
heen overwhelmed by an extraordinary inundation. 
The likening of Nineveh to “a pool of water ”’ (ii. 8) 
has heen conjectured to refer to the moats and dams 
by which a portion of the country around Nineveh 
could be flooded. The city was to be partly destroyed 
by fire, “* The fire shall devour thy bars,” “ then 
shall the fire devour thee ” (iii. 13, 15). The gate- 
way in the northern wall of the Kouyunjik inclo- 
sure had been destroyed by fire as well as the pal- 
aces. The population was to be surprised when 
unprepared, “‘ while they are drunk as drunkards 
they shall he devoured as stubble fully dry” (i. 10). 
Diodorus states that the last and fatal assault was 
made when they were overcome with wine. In the 
bas-reliefs caroustig scenes are represented, in which 
the king, his courtiers. and even the queen, reclining 


on couches or seated on thrones, and attended by mie | 


sicians, appear to be pledging each other in bowls 
of wine (Botta, Jfon. de Nin. pl. 63--67, 112, 113, 
and one very interesting slab in the Brit. Mus., 
figured above). The captivity of the inhabitants, 
and their removal to distant provinces, are predicted 
(iii. 18). 'Their dispersion, which occurred when the 


From Kouyunjik. 


city fell, was in accerdance with the barbarous cus- 
tom of the age. The palace-temples were to be 
plundered of their idols, “‘ out of the house of thy 
gods will [ cut off the graven image and the molten 
image ’’ (i. 14), and the city sacked of its wealth: 
“Take ye the spoil of silver, take the spoil of 
gold’? (ii. 9). For ages the Assyrian edifices have 
been despoiled of their sacred images; and enor- 
mous amounts of gold and silver were, according to 
tradition, taken to Ecbatana by the conquering 
Medes (Diod. Sic. ii-). Only one or two fragments 
of the precious metals were found in the ruins. 
Nineveh, after its fall, was to he “empty, and 
void, and waste ’’ (ii. 10); ‘it shall come to pass, 
that all they that look upon thee shall flee from 
thee, and say, Nineveh is laid waste ” (iii. 7). These 
epithets describe the present state of the site of the 
city. Dut the fullest and tlie most vivid and poet- 
ical picture of its ruined and deserted condition is 
that given by Zephauiah, who probably lived to sce 
its fall. “ He will rnake Nineveh a desolation, and 
dry like a wilderness. And flocks shall lie down 
in the midst of her, all the beasts of the nations: 
both the cormorant and the bittern shall lodge in 
the upper lintels of it! their voice shall sing in 
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the windows: desolation shall be in the thresh- 
olds: for he shall uncover the cedar work ... how 
is she become a desolation, a place for beasts to lie 
down in! every one that passeth by her shall hiss 


Winged deity. 


and wag his hand”? (ii. 13, 14, 15.) The canals 
which once fertilized the soil are now dry. Except 
when the earth is green after the periodical rains 
the site of the city, as well as the surrounding 
country, is an arid yellow waste. Flocks of sheep 
and herds of camels may be seen seeking scanty 
pasture amongst the mounds. from the unwhole- 
some swamp within the ruins of Khorsabad, and 
from the reedy banks of the little streams that flow 
vy Kouyunjik and Nimroud may be heard the 
croak of the cormorant and the bittern. The 
cedar-wood which adorned the ceilings of the pal- 


Winged globe. 
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(xxiii. 14, 15). “ She saw men of sculptured work- 
manship upon the walls; likenesses of the Chalde- 
ans pictured in red, girded with girdles npon their 
loins, with colored flowing head-dresses upon their 
heads, with the aspect of princes all of them ”’ (Lay. 
Nin. and its Rem. it. 307); a description strikingly 
illustrated by the sculptured likenesses of the As 

syrian kings and warriors (see especially Botta, 
Mon. de Nin. pl. 12). The mystic figures seen by 
the prophet in his vision (ch. i.), uniting the man, 
the lion, the ox, and the eagle, may have been 
suggested by the eagle-headed idols, and man- 
headed bulls and lions (by some identified with 
the cherubim of the Jews [Cnerus]), and the 
sacred emblem of the ‘wheel within wheel” 
by the winged circle or globe frequently repre- 
jsented in the bas-reliefs (Lay. Nin. and its Rem. 
ii. 465). 

Arts. — The origin of Assyrian art is a subject 
at present involved in mystery, and one which 
offers a wide field for speculation and research. 
Those who derive the civilization and political sys- 
tem of the Assyrians from Babylonia would trace 
their arts to the same source. One of the principal 
features of their architecture, the artificial platform 
serving as a substructure for their national edifices, 
may have been taken from a people inhabiting 
| plains perfectly flat, such as those of Shinar, rather 

than an undulating country in which natural 
elevations are not unconimon, such as As- 
syria proper. But it still remains to be 
proved that there are artificial mounds in 
Babylonia of an earlier date than mounds 
on or near the site of Nineveh. Whether 
other leadips features and the details of 
Assyrian architecture came from the same 
source, is much more open to doubt. Such 
Babylonian edifices as have been hitherto 
explored are of a later date than those of 
Nineveh, to which they appear to bear but 
little resemblance. The only features in 
conmmon seem to be the ascending stages cf 


aces has been uncovered by modern explorers (Lay-|the temples or tombs, and the use of enameled 
ard, Nin. and Bab. p. 357), and in the deserted halls | bricks. The custom of paneling walls with ala- 
the hyena, the wolf, the fox, and the jackal, now | baster or stone must have originated in a country 
lie down. Many allusions in the O. T. to the dress, |in which such materials abound, as in Assyria, and 
arms, modes of warfare, and customs of the people | not in the alluvial plains of southern Mesopotamia, 
of Nineveh, as well as of the Jews, are explained by | where they cannot be obtaimed except at great cost 
the Nineveh monuments. Thus (Nah. ii. 3), “the}or by great Jahor. The use of sun-dried and 
shield of his mighty men is made red, the valiant | kiln-bnrnt bricks and of wooden columns would 
men are in scarlet.’’. The shields and the dresses | be common to both countries, as also such ar- 
of the warriors are generally painted red in the | rangements for the admission of light and exclu- 
sculptures. ‘The, magnificent description of the | sion of heat as the climate would naturally sug- 
assault upon the city (iii. 1, 2, 3) is illustrated in | gest. 
almost every particular (Layard, Nin. and its Rem.| In none of the arts of the Assyrians have any 
ii., part ii., ch. y.). The mounds built up against. traces hitherto been found of progressive change. 
the walls of a besieged town (Is. xxxvii. 33; 2 K. In the architecture of the most ancient known 
xix. 32; Jer. xxxii. 24, &.), the battering-ram (Ez. | edifice all the characteristics of the style are already 
iy. 2), the various kinds of armor, helmets, shields, ; fully developed: no new features of any importance 
spears, and swords, used in battle and during a|seem to have been introduced at a later period. 
siege; the chariots and horses (Nah. iii. 3; Ciar-| The palace of Sennacherib only excels those of his 
1oT), are all scen in various bas-reliefs (Layard, | remote predecessors in the vastness of its propor- 
Nin. and its Rem. ii., part ii., chaps. iv. and v.).| tions, and in the elaborate magnificence of its 
The custom of cutting off the heads of the slain | details. In sculpture, as probably in painting 
and placing them in heaps (2 K. x. 8) is constantly | also, if we possessed the means of comparison, the 
represented (Layard, ii. 184). The allusion in 2 same thing is observable as in the remains of 
K. xix. 29, 1} will put my hook in thy nose and ancient Egypt. The earliest works hitherto dis- 
my bridle in thy lips,” is illustrated in a bas-relief covered show the result of a lengthened period of 
from Khorsabad (id. 376). ‘gradual development, which, judging from the slow 
The interior decoration of the Assyrian palaces progress made by untutored men in the arts, mnst 
is described by Ezekiel, himself a captive in As- have extended over a vast number of years. They 
eyria and an eye-witness of tlieir magnificence exhibit the arts of the Assyrians at the highest 
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stage of excellence they probably ever attained. 
The only change tve can trace, as in Evypt, is one 
of decline or “decadence.” ‘The latest monuments, 
such as those from the palaces of Essarhaddon and 
his son, show perhaps a closer imitation of nature, 
especially in the representation of animals, such as 
the lion, dog, wild ass, etc., and a more careful and 
minute execution of details than those from the 
earlier edifices; but they are wanting in the sim- 
plicity yet grandeur of conception, in the inven- 
tion, and in the variety of treatment displayed in 
the most ancient sculptures. ‘This will at once be 
perceived by a comparison of the ornamental details 
of the two periods. in the older sculptures there 
occur the most graceful and varied combinations 
of flowers, beasts, birds, and other natural objects, 
treated in a conventional and highly artistic man- 
uer; in the later there is only a constant and 
monotonous repetition of rosettes and commonplace 
forms, without much display of invention or imag- 
ination (compare Layard, J/fon. of Nineveh, 1st 
series, especially plates 5, 8, 43-48, 50, with 2d 
series, passim; and with Botta, Jfonumens de 
Ninivé). ‘The same remark applies to animals. 
The lions of the earlier period are a grand, ideal, 
and, to a certain extent, conventional representa- 
tion of the beast — not very different from that of 
the Greek sculptor in the noblest period of Greek 
art (Layard, Won. of Nin., 2d series, pl. 3). In 
the later bas-reliefs, such 48. those from the palace 
of Sardanapalus Ε}1.. now in the British Museum, 
the lions are more closely imitated from nature 
without any conventional elevation; but what is 
gained in truth is lost in dignity. 

The same may be observed"in the treatment of 
the human form, though in its representation the 
Assyrians, like the Egyptians, would seem to have 
been, at all times, more or less shackled by relig- 
ious prejudices or laws. For instance, the face is 
almost invariably in profile, not because the sculptor 
was unable to represent the full face, one or two 
examples of it occurring in the bas-reliefs, but 
probably because he was bound by a generally 
received custom, through which he would not 
break. No new forms or combinations appear to 
have been introduced into Assyrian art during the 
four or five centuries, if not longer period, with 
which we are acquainted with it. We trace 
thronghout the same eagle-headed, lion-headed, 
and fish-headed figures, the same winged divini- 
ties, the same composite forms at the doorways. 
In the earliest works, an attempt at composition, 
that is at a pleasing and picturesque grouping of 
the figures, is perhaps more evident than in the 
later —as may he illustrated by the Lion-hunt 
from the N. W. Palice, now in the British Musenm 
(Layard, Jfon. of Nin. pl. 10). A parallel may 
in many respects he drawn between the arts of the 
Assyrians from their earliest known period to their 
latest, and those of Greece from Phidias to the 
Roman epoch, aud of Italy from the 15th to the 
18th century. 

The art of the Nineveh monuments must in the 


present state of our knowledge be accepted as an| 


original and national art, peculiar, if not to the 


Assyrians alone, to the races who at yarious periods | 


possessed the country watered by the Tigris and 
Euplirates. As it was undoubtedly brought to its 
highest perfection by the Assyrians, and is cspe- 
cially characteristic of them, it may well and con- 
veniently bear their name. Tlrom whence it was 
originally derived there is nothing as yet to show. 
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If from ΒΑΡΎ ΟΠ, as some have conjectured, there 
are no remains to’ prove the fact. Analogies may 
perhaps be found between it and that of Egypt, 
but they are not sufficient to convince us that the 
one was the ofispring of the other. These analo- 
gies, if not accidental, may have been derived, at 
some very remote period, from & common source. 
The two may have been offshoots from some com- 
mon trunk which perished ages before either Nine- 
veh or Thebes was founded; or the Pheenicians, as 
it has been suggested, may have introduced into 
the two countries, between which they were placed, 
and between which they may have formed a com- 
mercial link, the arts peculiar to each of them. 
Whatever the origin, the development of the arts 
of the two countries appears to have been affected 
and directed by very opposite conditions of national 
character, climate, geographical and geological posi- 
tion, politics, and religion. Thus, Egyptian archi- 
tecture seems to have been derived from a stone 
prototype, Assyrian from a wooden one — in accord- 
ance with the physical nature of the two countries. 
Assyrian art is the type of power, vigor, and 
action; Egyptian that of calm dignity and repose. 
The one is the expression of an ambitious, conquer- 
ing, and restless nature; the other of a race which 
seems to have worked for itself aloue and for 
eternity. Ata late period of Assyrian history, at 
the time of the building of the Khorsabad palace 
(about the 8th century B. C.), a more intimate 
intercourse with Egypt through war or dynastic 
alliances than had previously existed, appears to 
have led to the introduction of objects of Exyptian 
manufacture into Assyria, and may have influenced 
to a limited extent its arts. A precisely similar 
influence proceeding from Assyria has been re- 
marked at the same period in Egypt, probably 
arising from the conquest and temporary occupa- 
tion of the latter country by the Assyrians, under 
a king whose name is read Asshur-bani-pal, men- 
tioned in the cuneiform inscriptions (Birch, Trans. 
of RR. Soc. of Lit., new series). To this age belong 
the ivories, bronzes, and uearly all the small objects 
of an Egyptian character, though not apparently 
of Egyptian workmanship, discovered in the Assyr- 
lan ruins. It has been asserted, on the authority 
of an inscription believed to contain the names 
of certain Hellenic artists from Idalium, Citium, 
Salamis, Paphos, and other Greek cities, that 
Greeks were employed by Essarhaddon and his son 
in executing the sculptured decorations of their 
palaces (Rawl. Herod. 1. 483). But, passing over 
the extreme uncertainty attaching to the decipher- 
ment of proper names in the cuneiform character, 
it must be observed that no remains whatever of 
Greek art of so early a period are known, which 
can be compared in knowledve of principles and in 
beauty of execution and of design with the sculp- 
tures of Assyria. Niebuhr has remarked of Hel- 
Jenic art, that “anything produced before the 
Persian war was altogether barbarous” (34th Lec 

ture on drciené History). If Greek artists could 
execute such monuments in Assyria, why, it may 
be asked, did they not display equal skill in their 
own country? The influence, indeed, seems to 
have been entirely in the opposite direction. The 
discoveries at Nineveh show almost beyond a doubt 
that the Tonic element in Greek art was derived 
from Assyria, as the Doric came from HMeypt. 
There is scarcely a leading form or a detail in the 
Ionic order which cannot be traced to Assyria — 
the yolute of the column, the frieze of grithins, the 
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noneysuckle-border, the guilloche, the Caryatides, 
and many other ornaments peculiar to the style. 

The arts of the Assyrians, especially their archi- 
tecture, spread to surrounding nations, as is usually 
the case when one race is brought into contact with 
another in a lower state of civilization, They 
appear to have crossed the Euphrates, and to have 
had more or less influence on the countries between 
it and the Mediterranean. Monuments of an 
Assyrian character have been discovered in various 
parts of Syria, and further researches would prob- 
ably disclose many more. The arts of the Phceni- 
cians, judging from the few specimens preserved, 
show the same influence. In the absence of even 
the most insignificant remains, and of any imple- 
ments which may with confidence be attributed to 
the Jews [Arms]. there are no materials for com- 
parison between Jewish and Assyrian art. It is 
possible that the bronzes and iveries discovered at 
Nineveh were of Phoenician manufacture, like the 
vessels in Solomon’s Temple. On the lion-weights, 
now in the British Museum, are inscriptions both 
in the cuneiform and Pheenician characters. The 
Assyrian inscriptions seem to indicate a direct 
dependence of Judwa upon Assyria from a very 
early period. From the descriptions of the Tem- 
ple and “honses’’ of Solomon (ef. 1 K. vi., vil.; 
2 Chr. iii, iv.; Joseph. viii. 2; Fergusson’s Pal- 
aces of Nineveh; and Layard, Nin. and Bab. p. 
642), it would appear that there was much simi- 
larity between them and the palaces of Nineveh, 
if not in the exterior architecture, certainly in the 
interior decorations, such as the walls paneled or 
wainscoted with sawn stones, the sculptures on the 
slabs representing trees and plants, the remainder 
of the walls above the skirting painted with vari- 
ous colors and pictures, the figures of the winged 
eherubim carved “all the house round,’’ and es- 
pecially on the doorways, the ornaments of open 
flowers, pomegranates, and lilies (apparently corre- 
sponding exactly with the rosettes, pomegranates, 
and honeysuckle ornaments of the Assyrian bas- 
reliefs, Botta, Afon. de Nin., and Layard, A/on. of 
Nin.), and the ceiling, roof, and beams of cedar- 
wood. The Jewish edifices were however very 
much inferior in size to the Assyrian. Of objects 
of art (if we may use the term) contained in the 
Temple we have the description of the pillars, of 
the brazen sea, and of various bronze or copper 
vessels. They were the work of Hiram, the son 
of a Pheenician artist by a Jewish woman of the 
tribe of Naphtali (1 K. vii. 14), a fact which gives 
us some insight into Phoenician art, and seems to 
show that the Jews had no art of their own, as 
Hiram was fetched from Tyre by Solomon. The 
Assyrian character of these objects is very remark- 
able. The two pillars and “chapiters’’ of brass 
had ornaments of lilies and pomegranates; the 
brazen sea was supported on oxen, and its rim was 
ornamented with flowers of lilies, whilst the bases 
were graven with lions, oxen, and cherubim on the 
vorders, and the plates of the ledges with cherubim, 

ms, and palm-trees. The vail of the Temple, of 
Jlifferent colors, had also chernbim wrought upon 
it. (Cf Layard, Nin. and Rab. woodeut, p. 588, 
in which a large vessel, probably of bronze or 
copper, is represented supported upon oxen, and 
Mon. of Nin., series 2, pl. 60, 65, 68, —in which 
vessels with embossed rims apparently similar to 
those in Solomon’s Temple are figured. Also 
series 1, pl. 8, 44, 48, in which embroideries with 
elLerubim occur.) 


investigation. Amongst the Assyrians, the arts 
swere principally employed, as amongst all nations 
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The influence of Assyria to the eastward was 
even more considerable, extending far into Asia. 
The Persians copied their architecture (with such 
modifications as the elimate and the building- 
materials at hand suggested), their sculpture, prob- 
ably their painting and their mode of writing, 
from the Assyrians. The ruined palaces of Persep- 
olis show the same general plan of construction 
as those of Nineveh —the entrances formed by 
humaun-headed animals, the skirting of sculptured 
stoue, and the inscribed slabs. ‘The various relig- 
ious emblems and the ornamentation have the 
same Assyrian character. In Persia, however, a 
stone architecture prevailed, and the columns in 
that material have resisted to this day the ravages 
of time. 

The Persians made an advance in one respect 
upon Assyrian sculpture, and probably painting 
likewise, in an attempt at a natural representation 
of drapery by the introduction of folds, of which 
there is only the slightest indication on Assyrian 
monuments. It may have been partly through 
Persia that the influence of Assyrian art passed 
into Asia Minor and thence into Greece; but it 
had probably penetrated far into the former country 
long before the Persian domination. We find it 
strongly shown in the earliest monuments, as in 
those of Lycia and Phrygia, and in the archaic 
sculptures of Branchidse. But the early art of 
Asia Minor still offers a most interesting field for 


in their earlier stages of civilization, for religious 
and national purposes. The colossal figures at the 
doorways of the palaces were mythic combinations 
to denote the attributes of a deity. The “ Man- 
Bull’ and the “ Man-Lion,"’ are conjectured to be 
the gods “ Nin’? and “ Nergal,’’ presiding over 
war and the chase; the eagle-headed and fish- 
headed figures so constantly repeated in the seulp- 
tures, and as ornaments on vessels of metal, or in 
embroideries — Nisroch and Dagon. The _ bas- 
reliefs almost invariably record some deed of the 
king, as head of the nation, in war, and in combat 
with wild beasts, or his piety in erecting vast 
palace-temples to the gods. Hitherto no sculp- 
tures specially illustrating the private life of the 
Assyrians have been discovered, except one or two 
incidents, such as men baking bread or tending 
horses, introduced as mere accessories into the 
historical bas-reliefs. This may be partly owing 
to the fact that no traces whatever have yet been 
found of their burial-places, or even of their mode 
of dealing with the dead. It is chiefly upon the 
walls of tombs that the domestic life of the Egyp- 
tians has been so fully depicted. In the useful arts, 
as in the fine arts, the Assyrians had made#y prog- 
ress which denotes a very high state of civiliza- 
tion [AssyrtA]. When the inscriptions have 
been fully examined and deciphered, it will prob- 
ably be found that they had made no inconsiderable 
advance in the sciences, especially in astronomy, 
mathematics, numeration, and hydraulics. Al- 
thoneh the site of Nineveh afforded no special 
advantages for commerce, and although she owed 
her greatness rather to her political position as the 
capital of the empire, yet, situated upon a nayiga- 
ble river communicating with the Euphrates and 


the Persian Gulf, she must have soon formed one 
of the great trading stations between that impor- 
tant inland sea, aud Syria, aud the Mediterranean, 
and must have become a depot for the merchandise 
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aupplied to a great part of Asia Minor, Armenia, 
and Persia. Her merchants are described in 
izekiel (xxvii. 24) as trading in blue clothes and 
broidered work (such as is probably represented in 
the sculptures), and in Nahum (iii. 16) as ‘ multi- 
plied above the stars of beaven.” The animals 
represented on the black obelisk in the British 
Museum and on other monuments, the rhinoceros, 
the elephant, the double-bumped camel, and various 
kinds of apes and monkeys, show a communication 
direct or indirect with the remotest parts of Asia. 
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pee indifferently. This constitutes one of the prin- 
cipal difficulties in the process of decipherment. The 
investigation first commenced by Grotefend (Hee- 
ren, Asiatic Nations, vol. ii. App. 2) has since been 
carried on with much success by Sir H. Rawlinson, 
Dr [incks, Mr. Norris, and Mr. Fox Talbot, in 
England, and by M. Oppert in France (see papers 
by those gentlemen in the Journals of the Roy. 
As. Svc.,in Transactions of Royal Irish Academy, 
in Journal of Sacred Literature, and in the Athe- 
neun). Although considerable doubt may still 


This intercourse with foreign nations, and the prac- reasonably prevail as to the interpretation of de- 
tice of carrying to Assyria as captives the skilled tails, as to grammatical construction, and especially 
artists and workmen of conquered countries, must as to the rendering of proper names, sufticient prog- 
have contributed greatly to the improvement of | ress has been made to enable the student to ascer- 
Assyrian manufactures. ‘tain with some degree of confidence the general 

Writing and Language. —The ruins of Nin- meaning and contents of an inscription. The 
eveh have furnished a vast collection of inscriptions people of Nineveh spoke a Semitic dialect, con- 
partly carved on marble or stone slabs, and partly nected with the Hebrew and with the so-called 
impressed upon bricks, and upon clay cylinders, or Chaldee of the Books of Daniel and Ezra. This 
six-sided and eight-sided prisms, barrels, and tab- | agrees with the testimony of the O. T. But it is 
lets, which, used for the purpose when still moist, asserted that there existed in Assyria, as well as in 
were afterwards baked in a furnace or kiln. (Cf. Babylonia, a more ancient tongue belonging to a 


Ezekiel, iv. 1, (6 Take thee a 
tile... and portray upon it 
the city, even Jerusalem.”’) 
The cylinders are hollow, 
and appear, from the hole 
pierced through them, to have 
been mounted so as to turn 
round, and to present their 
several sides to the reader. 
The character employed was 
the arrow-headed or cunei- 
form —so called from each 
letter being formed by marks or elements resem- 
bling an arrow-head or a wedge. This mode of 
writing, believed by some to be ot Turanian or 
Scythic origin, prevailed throughout the prov- 
inces comprised in the Assyrian, Babylonia, 
and the eastern portion of the ancient Versian 


empires, from the earliest times to which any | 


known record belongs, or at least twenty cen- 
turies before the Christian era, down to the period 
of the conquests of Alexander; after which epoch, 
although occasioually employed, it seems to have 
gradually fallen into disuse. It never extended into 
Syria, Arabia, or Asia Minor, although it was 
adopted in Armenia. ἃ cursive writing resembling 
the ancient Syrian and Pheenician, and by some 
believed to be the oriyvinal form of all other cursive 
writing used in Western Asia, including the He- 
brew. appears to have also been occasionally em- 
ployed in Assyria, probably for documents written 
on parchment or papyrus, or perhaps leather skins. 
The Assyrian cuneiform character was of the same 
class as the Babylonian, only differing from it in 
the less complicated nature of its forms. Although 
the primary elements in the later Persian and so- 
called Median cuneiform were the same, yet their 
combination and the value, of the letters were quite 
distinct. 
Assyrian. Wlerodotus terms all cuneiform writing 
the * Assyrian writing” (ITerod. iv. 87). This 
character may have been derived from some more 
ancient form of hieroglyphic writing; but if so, all 
traces of such origin have disappeared. The As- 
syrian and Babylonian alphabet (if the term may 
be applied to above 200 signs) is of the most com- 
olicated, imperfect, and arbitrary nature — some 
characters being phonetic, others syllabic, others 
ideographic — the same character being frequently 
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Specimen of the Arrow-headed or Cuneiform Writing 


The latter, iudeed, is but a form of the | 
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Turanian or Scythic race, which is supposed to 
have inhabited the plains watered by the Tigris 
and Euphrates long before the rise of the Assyrian 
empire, and from which the Assyrians derived their 
civilization and the greater part of their mythology. 
It was retained for sacred purposes by the conquer- 
ing race, as the Latin was retained after the fall of 
the Roman Empire in the Catholic Church. In 
fragments of vocabularies discovered in the record- 
chamber at Kouyunjik words in the two languages 
are placed in parallel columns, whilst a centre col- 
umn contains a monographice or ideographic sign 
representing both. <A large number of ‘Turanian 
words or roots are further supposed to have existed 
in the Assyrian tongue, aud tablets apparently in 
that language have been discovered in the ruins. 
The monwnental inscriptions occur on detached 
stele: and obelisks, of which there are several speci- 
mens in the British Museum from the Assyrian 
ruins, and one in the Berlin Museum discovered in 
the islund of Cyprus; on the colossal human-headed 
lions and bulls, npon parts not occupied by sculp- 
ture, as between the les; on the sculptured slabs, 
cenerally in bands between two bas-reliefs, to which 
they seem to refer; and, as in Persia and Armenia, 
carved on the face of rocks in the hill-country. At 
Nimroud the same inscription is carved on nearly 
every slab in the N. W. palace, and generally re- 
peated on the back, and even carried across the 
sculptured colossal figures. The Assyrian mscrip- 
tions usually contain the chronicles of the kmg who 
built or restored the edifice in which they are found, 
records of his wars and expeditions into distant 
countries, of the amount of tribute and spoil taken 
from conquered tribes, of the building of temples 
and palaces, aud invocations to the gods of Assyria. 
Frequently every stone and kiln-burnt brick used in 
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a building bears the name and titles of the king, 
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A long list might be given of Biblical names 


and generally those of his father and grandfather occurring in the Assyrian inscriptions (id. 626). 


are added. These inscribed bricks are of the great- 
est value in restoring the royal dynasties. 
longest inscription on stone, that from the N. W. 
palace of Nineveh containing the records of Sar- 
danapalus II., has 325 lines, that on the black ob- 
elisk has 210. The most important hitherto dis- 
covered in connection with Biblical history, is that 
upon a pair of colossal human-headed bulls from 
Kouyunjik, now in the British Museum, containing 
the records of Sennacherib, and describing, amongst 
other events, his wars with Ilezekiah. It is accom- 
panied by a series of bas-reliefs believed to repre- 
sent the siege and capture of Lachish (LACHISII; 
Layard, Nin. and Bab. pp. 148-153) 
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Jewisk Captives from Lachish (Kouy unjik). 


Those of three Jewish kings have been read, Jehn 
The son of Khumri (Omri), on the black obelisk (JEHU; 


Impressions of the Signets of the Kings of Assyria and 
Egypt. (Original size.) 


Part of Cartouche of Sabaco, enlarged from the im- 
pression of his Signet. 


Layard, Nin. and Bab. p. 613), Menahem on a slab 
from the ὃ. W. palace, Nimroud, now in the Brit- 
ish Museum (id. 617), and Hezekiah in the Kou- 
_ yunjik records. The most important inscribed terra- 
cotta cylinders are — those from Kalah Sherghat, 
with the annals of a king, whose name is believed 
to read Tiglath Pileser, not the same mentioned in 
the 2d Book of Kings, but an earlier monarch, 
who is supposed to have reigned about B. c. 1110 
(Rawl. //erod. i. 457); those from Khorsabad con- 
taining the annals of Sargon; those from Nouyun- 
jik, especially one known as Bellino’s cylinder, with 
the chronicles of Sennacherib; that from Nebbi 
Yunus with the records of Essar- 
haadon, and the fragments of 
three cylinders with those of his 
son. ‘The longest inscription on 
a cylinder is of 820 lines. Such 
cylinders and inscribed slabs 
were generally buried beneath 
the foundations of great public 
buildings. “Many fragments of 
cylinders and a vast collection 
of inscribed clay tablets, many 
in perfect preservation, aud some 
bearing the impressions of seals, 
were discovered in a chamber at 
Kouyunjik, and are now depos- 
ited in the British Museum. 
They appear to include historical 
documents, vocabularies, astro- 
nomical and other ealcnlations 
calendars, directions for the per- 
formance of religious ceremo- 
nies, lists of the gods, thei at 
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tributes, and the days appointed for their worship, 
descriptions of countries, lists of animals, grants 
of lands, ete., ete. In this chamber was also found 
the piece of clay bearing the seal of the Kgyptian 
king, So or Sabaco, and that of an Assyrian mon- 
arch, either Sennacherib or his son, probably aftixed 
to a treaty between the two, whieh having been 
written on parehment or papyrus, had entirely 
perished (Layard, Vin. and Bab. p. 156). 

The most important results may be expected 
when inseriptions so numerous and so varied in 
character are deciphered. A list of nineteen or 
twenty kings can already be eompiled, and the 
annals of the greater number of them will prob- 
ably be restored to the lost history of one of the 
most powerful empires of the aneient world, and 
of one which appears to have exereised perhaps 
greater influence than any other upon the subse- 
quent condition and development of civilized man. 
[AssYR1A. ] 

The only race now found near the ruins of Nine- 
veh or in Assyria which may have any claim to be 
considered descendants from the ancient inhabitants 
of the country are the so-called Chaldean or Nes- 
torian tribes, inhabiting the mountains of MKur- 
distan, the plains round the lake of Ooroomiyah in 
Persia, and a few villages in the neighborhood of 
Mosul. They still speak a Semitic dialect, almost 
identieal with the Chaldee of the books of Daniel 
and Ezra. A resemblance, whieh may he but 
fanciful, has been traced between them and the 
representations of the Assyrians in the bas-reliefs. 
Their plysiea] characteristics at any rate seem to 
mark them as of the same race. The inhabitants 
of this part of Asia have been exposed perhaps 
more than those of any other country in the world 
to the devastating inroads of stranger hordes. 
Conquering tribes “of Arabs and of Tartars have 
more than once well-nigh exterminated the popu- 
lation which they found there, and have oeeupied 
their places. ‘The few survivors from these terrible 
massacres have taken refuge in the mountain fast- 
nesses, Where they may still linger. A eurse seenis 
to hang over a land naturally rich and fertile, and 
capable of sustaining a vast number of Auian 
beings. Those who now inhabit it are yearly 
diminishing, and there seems no prospeet that for 
generations to come this onee-favored country 
should remain other than a wilderness. 

(Layard’s Nineveh and its Remains ; Nineveh 
and Babylon; and Monuments of Nineveh, 1st 
and 2d series; Lotta’s Jfonumens de Ninive ; 
Fergusson, Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis 
estured; Vaux’s Nineveh and Persepolis.) 

ΠῚ 

* We referred under Nanum to some of the 
writers on the history and fall of Nineveh. We 
add here the names of a few others who treat of this 
subject, relying in part on Dr. Kleinert’s catalogue 
mentioned under the above head. G. I. Grote- 
fend, Ueber Anlage u. Zerstirung der Gebdude 
Nimrud (1851). J. Brandis, Ueber den hist. 
Gewinn aus der Entzifferung der Assyr. In- 
schriften (1853). Gumpach, Abriss der Assy- 
risch-babyl. Geschichte. J. Olshausen, Priifung 
des Characters der in den Assyr. Insehriften 
semit. Spracke. F. A. and ©. Strauss, Lander 2. 
Stdtten der heil. Schrift, § 861, p. 328 (1855). F. 
Spiegel, “Ninive’’ in Herzog’s eal-Kneyk. x 
361-381 (1858), and a supplementary article, under 
the same title, xx. 219-235 (1866). J. Oppert, 
Chronoloyie des Assyriens et Babyloniens. ¥. 
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Fresnel, Lapedition Scientifique en Mesopotame, 
pubhée par J. Oppert (1858). Bonomi, Nineveh 
and its Pataces (1852), founded on Botta and 
Layard. W. K. Loftus, Travels and Researches 
in Chaldea and Susiana (1858). Dr. Pusey on 
Jonah, Aftnor Prophets, with ὦ Commentary, Part 
iii, (1861). Dr. Spiegel speaks in his seeond 
article in a much stronger tone of confidence with 
regard to the suceess of the efforts which have 
been made to read the Assyrian inseriptions. He 
declares his belief that the deciphering of the 
Assyrian alphabet bas been pursued hitherto on 
systematic and scientific principles; that there is 
good reason to hope that future studies will over- 
come any still remaining obstaeles to a more per- 
fect interpretation, and, in the mean time, that we 
may confide in the results already gained. It 
would be premature to expect this view to be 
universally accepted at present. 

The cabinet of Amberst College contains some 
interesting antiquities from the ruins of Nineveh 
and Babylon. They are sueh as several mystic 
figures of Assyrian deities seulptured on alabaster 
slabs, taken from the palace of Sardanapalus (one 
of them eagle-headed, and supposed to be the 
Nisroci of Seripture, 2 K. xix. 37); a repre- 
sentation of Sardanapalus, armed as a warrior, and 
in the act of giving thanks for victory, with in- 
scriptions which record his exploits; a winged 
human-headed lion; Sennacherib at the siege of 
Lachish (2 Chr. xxxii. 9);@ a fish-god, the head 
of the fish forming a mitre above the man; a 
sphinx, the body that of a lion, the face beardless, 
surmounted with a highly ornamented eap; a 
winged horse, the original type of the Greek 
Pegasus; a gryphon, the body that of a lion, with 
the wings and head of au eagle; and five bricks 
bearing inseriptions, among whieh are the names 
anil titles of three suceessive kings. ‘ All the 
slabs bear inscriptions, reading from left to right, 
which are precisely identical, and refer to the king 
who built the palace. They are written in the 
cuneiform character, which was the monumental 
writing of the Assyrians, while an entirely distinet 
form was used for private documents *’ (see Cuide 
to the Public Rooms and Cubinets of Amherst 
College, Amh. 1868). ΤΠ 


NIN’EVITES (Nivevirai; [Tisch. 8th ed. 
Νινευεῖται:) Ninevite). The inhabitants of Nine- 
veh (Luke xi. 30). 


NVSAN. ([Montus.] 


NIS’ROCH (77903 [see below]: Μεσεράχ, 


Mai's ed. Ἐσδράχ: Alex. Εσθραχ [Comp. Neo- 
pax | ty ee ear = Νασαράχ [ Alex. Ασαραχ] in Is.: 

Nesroch). The proper name of an idol of Nine- 
veh, in whose temple Sennacherib was worshipping 
when assassinated by his sons, Adrammelech and 
Sharezer (2 KX. xix. 37; Is. xxxvii. 38). Selden 
confesses his ignorance of the deity denoted by 
this name (de Dis Syris, synt. ii. 6. 10); but 
deyer, in his Additamenta (pp. 325-325) has col- 
lected several conjectures. Jarchi, in his note on 
Is. xxxvil. 38, explains Nisroch as “a beam, or 
plank, of Noah’s ark,” from the analysis which 
is given of the word by MRabbinieal expositors 


(ΤΣ = NTT NNW). What the true ety- 


« * See the plate which probably represents this 
sicge of Lachish as depicted on the monuments, vol 
ii. p. 1579. H, 
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mology may be is extremely doubtful. If the 
origin of the word be Shemitic, it may be derived, 


as Gesenius suggests, from the Heb. bs fo 2, Ὑ0}}16]} 
is in Arab. nis”, “an eagle,” with the termination 
éch or ach, whieh is intensive in Persian,@ so that 
Nisroch would signify “the great eagle’? (comp. 
Almocn). But it must be confessed that this 
explanation is far from satisfaetory. It is adopted, 
however, by Mr. Layard, who identifies with Nis- 
roeh the eugle-headed human figure, whieh is one 
of the most prominent on the earliest Assyrian 
monuments, and is always represented as contend- 
ing with and eonquering the lion or the bull 
(Nineveh, ii. 458, 459). In another passage he 
endeavors to reeoncile the fact that Asshur was the 
supreme god of the Assyrians, as far as ean be 
determined from the inscriptions, with the appear- 
ance of the name Nisroch as that of the chief god 
of Nineveh, by supposing that Sennaeherib may 
have been slain m the temple of Asshur, and that 
the Tlebrews, seeing everywhere the easrle-headed 
figure, “may have. believed it to be that of the 
peculiar god of the Assyrians, to whom they con- 
sequently gave a name denoting an eagle’? (Vin. 
aud Bab, p. 637, note). Other explanations, based 
upon the same etymology, have been given; such 
as that suggested by Beyer (dd. Ρ. 324), that 
Nisroch denotes “ Noah’s eagle,”’ that is ‘Noah's 
hird,”* that is ‘ Noah’s dove,” the dove being an 
object of worship among the Assyrians (Lueian, 
de Jov. trag. e. 42); or that mentioned as more 
probable by Winer (/tealw. s. v.), that it was the 
constellation Aquila, the eagle being in the Persian 
religion a symbol of Ormuzd. Parkhurst, deriving 


the word from the Chaldee root 3J2D,  serac 


(which occurs in Dan. vi. in the form N20, 
sdrecayyd, and is rendered in the A. V.  presi- 
dents’’), eonjectures that Nisroeh may be the 
impersonation of the solar fire, and substantially 
identical with Moleeh and Mileom, which are both 
derived from a root similar in meaning to sevac. 
Nothing, however, is certain with regard to Nis- 
roch, except that these conjectures, one and all, 
are very little to be depended on. Sir 11. Rawlin- 
son says that Asshur had no temple at Nineveh 
in which Sennaeherib could have been worshipping 
(Rawlinson, f/erod. i. p. 590). Ile eonjectures 
that Nisroch is not a genuine reading. Josephus 
has a enrious yariation. He says (dud. x. 1, § 5) 
that Sennacherib was buried in his own temple 


called Arasce (ἐν τῷ ἰδίῳ ναῷ ᾿Αράσκῃ λεγομ- 
ένῳ). Ὗ A. . 


NITRE (2, nether: ἕλκος, νίτρον: πϊ- 


dinm.) ocenrs in Proy. xxv. 20, ‘* As he that taketh 
away a garment in eold weather, and as vinegar 
upon nether, so is he that pus songs to an 
heavy heart; and in Jer. ii. 22, where it is said 
of sinful Judah, “though thou wash thee with 
nether and take thee much dorith [Soap], yet 
thine iniquity is marked before me.’? The sub- 
stance denoted is not that whieh we now under- 
stand by the term zitre, t. e. nitrate of potassa — 
a saltpetre ’? — hut the νίτρον or λίτρον of the 
Greeks, the nitrwm of the Latins, and the natron 
or native carbonate of soda of modern chemistry. 
Much has been written on the subjeet of the nitrum 


@ So he says in his Thesaur., but in his Jesaia (i. 
976) he ccrrectly calls it a diminutive. 
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of the ancients; it will be enough to refer the 
reader to Beckmann, who (History of Inventions, 
ii. 482, Bohn’s ed.) has devoted a chapter to this 
subject, and to the authorities mentioned in the 
notes. It is uncertain at what time the English 
term nitre first eame to be used for saltpetre, but 
our translators no doubt understo.u thereby the 
carbonate of soda, for nitre is so used by Holland 
in his translation of Pliny (xxxi. 10) in eontra- 
distinetion to scl(petre, which he gives as the 
marginal explanation of aphronitrwum. 

The latter part of the passage in Proverbs is 
well explained by Shaw, who says (7'rav. ii. 387), 
“the unsnitableness of the singing of songs to a 
heavy heart is very finely compared to the con- 
trariety there is between vinegar and natron.” 
This is far preferable to the explanation given 
Wy Miehaelis (De Nitro Hebreor. in Commentat. 
Societ. Reg. prelect. i. 166; and Suppl. Lex. Heb. 
p. 1704), that the simile alludes to the unpleasant 
smell arising from the admixture of the acid and 
alkali; it points rather to the extreme mental 
agitation produced by ill-timed mirth, the grating 
against the feelings, to make use of another meta- 
phor. Natron was and is. still used by the 
Egyptians for washing linen; the value of soda in 
this respeet is well known; this explains Jer. /. ¢., 
“though thou wash thee with soda,” ete. Hassel- 
quist (Trav. p. 275) says that natron is dug out 
of a pit or mine near Mantura in Egypt, and is 
mixed with limestone and is of a whitish-brown 
color. The Egyptians use (1) to put into 
bread instead of yeast, (2) instead of soap, (3) as 
a eure for the toothache, being mixed with vine- 


gar. Compare also Forskal (flor. a gypt. Arab. 
p- xlvi.) who gives its Arabie names, atrun or 


πα. 


Natron is found abundantly in the well-known 
soda lakes of Egypt described by Pliny (axxi. 10), 
and referred to by Strabo (xvii. A. 1155, ed. 
Kramer), whieh are situated in the barren valley 
of Bahr-bela-ma (the Waterless Sea), about 50 
miles W. of Cairo; the natron oeeurs in whitish 
or yellowish efflorescent crusts, or in beds three or 
four feet thick, and very hard (Volney, Trav. i. 
15), which in the winter are eovered with water 
ahout two feet deep; during the other nine months 
of the year the lakes are dry, at whieh period the 
natron is proeured. (See Andréossi, J/emozre sur 
la Vallée des Lacs de Natron, in Mem. sur 
l Egypte, ii. 276, &c.; Berthollet, Observat. sa le 


Natron, ibid. 310; Descript. de VE, gypte, xxi. 
205.) W.mi. 
NO. [No-Amon.] 


NOADI’AH (MTD [whom Jehovah 


meets]: Npadias [Vv at. Νωαδεια: Alex. Nwada:] 
Noadaia). 1. A Levite, son of Binnui, who with 
Meremoth, Eleazar, and Jozabad, weighed the 
vessels of gold and silver belonging to the Temple 
whieh were brought baek from ‘Babylon (zr. viii. 
33). IniE sr. viii. 63, he is called * Moeth the 
son of Sabban.”’ 

Pe ([Νωαδία : Fit. Noadia:| Noadia. ) The 
prophetess Noadiah joined Sanballat and Tobiah 
in their attempt to intimidate Nehemiah while 
rebuilding the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. vi. 14). 
She is only mentioned in Nehemiah’s denuneia- 
tion of his enemies, and is not prominent in the 
narrative. 


NO’AH (73 [vest, Ges. ; 


or, consolation, 
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First]: Νῶε; Joseph. Ndeos: Nové}, the tenth 
in descent from Adam, in the line of Seth, was 
the son of Lamech, and grandson of Methuselah. 
Of his father Lamech all that we kuow is com- 
prised in the words that he uttered on the birth 
of his son, words the more significant when we 
contrast them with the saying of the other Lamech 
of the race of Cain, which have also been preserved. 
The one exults in the discovery of weapons by 
which he may defend himself in case of need. 
The other, a tiller of the soil, mourns over the 
curse which rests on the ground, seeing in it evi- 
dently the consequence of sin. It is impossible to 
mistake the religious feeling which speaks of “the 
ground which Jehovth hath cursed.” Not less 
evident is the bitter sense of weary and fruitless 
labor, mingled with better hopes for the future. 
We read that on the birth of a son “he called his 
name Noah, saying, This shall comfort us, for our 
work and Peper of our hands, because of (or from) 
the ground which Jehovah hath cursed.” Nothing 
can be more exquisitely true and natural than the 
way in which the old man's saddened heart turns 
fondly to his son. His own lot had been cast in 
evil times; “but this,’ he says, “shall comfort 
us.” One hardly knows whether the sorrow or 
the hope predominates. Clearly there is an almost 
prophetic feeling in the name which he gives his 
son, and hence some Christian writers have seen 
in the language a prophecy of the Messiah, and 
have supposed that as Ive was inistaken on the 
birth of Cain, so Lamech in like manner was de- 
ceived in his hope of Noah. But there is no 
reason to infer from the language of the narrative 
that the hopes of either were of so definite a 
nature. The knowledge of a personal Deliverer 
was not vouchsafed till a much later period. 

In the reason which Lamech gives for calling his 
son Noah, there is a play upon the name which it 
is impossible to preserve in English. He called 


his name Noah ἴῃ» Noach, vest), saying, * this 


same shall comfort us’? (\IDTTID, yerachaménit). 
It is quite plain that the name “rest,” and the 
yerb “comfort,’? are of different roots; and we 
must not try to make a philologist of Lamech, and 
suppose that he was giving an accurate derivation 
of the name Noah. He merely plays upon the 
name, after’a fashion common enough in all ages 
and countries. 


Of Noah himself from this time we hear noth- 
ing more till he is 500 years old, when it is said 
he begat three sons, Shem, Ham, and Japhet. 

Very remarkable, however, is the glimpse which 
we get of the state of society in the antediluvian 
world. The narrative it is trne is brief, and on 
many points obscure: a mystery hangs over it 
which we cannot penetrate. But some few facts are 
clear. ‘The wickedness of the world is described 


a  - 3 σ“ππᾳἀάὭΨσ.««΄ὐτςᾺὰ΄ὰὐπὸῷὰτν τὰὦὁρᾳοὶ4Ξὦαὐὰϑοππσσππσααααοι 


α In marked contrast with the simplicity and sober- 
ness of the Biblical narrative, is the wonderful story 
told of Noah‘s birth in the Book of Enoch. Lamech’s 
wife, it is said, 
which was white as snow, and red as a rose; the hair 
of whose head was white like wool, and long; and 
whose eyes were beautiful. When he opened them he 
luminated all the house like the sun. And when he 
was taken from the hand of the midwife, opening also 
his mouth, he spoke to the Lord of righteonsness.”* 
swamech is terrified at the prodigy, and goes to his fa- 
ther Mathnsala, and tells him that he has begotten a 


τ brought forth a ehild, the flesh of | 
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as having reached a desperate pitch, owing, it would 
seem, in a great measure to the fusion of two races 
which had hitherto been distinct. And further the 
marked features of the wickedness of the age were 
lust and brutal outrage. «+ They took them wives 
of all which they chose:’’ and, “the earth was 
filled with violence.’? ‘The earth was corrupt, 
for all flesh had corrupted his way upon the earth.’ 
So far the picture is clear and vivid. But when we 
come to examine some of its details, we are left 
greatly at a loss. The narrative stands thus: 

“And it came to pass when men (the Adam) 
began to multiply on the face of the ground and 
daughters were born unto them; then the sons of 
God (the Elohim) saw the daughters of men (the 
Adam) that they were fair, and they took to them 
wives of all that they chose. And Jehovah said, 
My spirit shall not for ever rule (or be humbled) in 
men, seeing that they are for, in their error they 
are] but flesh, and their days shall be a hundred 
and twenty years. The Nephilim were in the earth 
in those days: and also afterwards when the sons 
of God (the Elohim) came in unto the daughters 
of men (the Adam), and children were born to 
them, these were the heroes which were of old, men 
of renown.”’ 


Here a number of perplexing questions present 
themselves: Who were the sons of God? Who 
the daughters of men? Who the Nephilim ? What 
is the meaning of « My spir it shall not always rule, 
or dwell, or be humbled in men; and of the words 
which follow, * But their days shall be an hundred 
and twenty years?” 

We will briefly review the principal solutions 
which have been given of these difficulties. 

a. Sons of God and daughters of men. 

Three different interpretations have from very 
early times been given of this most singular pas- 
sage. 

1. The “sons of Elohim’ were explained to 
mean sons of princes, or men of high rank (as in 
Ps. Ixxxii. 6, 6'né’? Elyén, sons of the Most High) 
who degraded themselves by contracting marriages 
with + the daughters of men,” 2. e. with women ‘of 
inferior position. This interpretation was defended 
by Ps. xlix. 2, where “sons of men,’”’ b'né daddm, 
mieans *‘ men of low degree,” as opposed te ῥ᾽ πὸ ish, 
“men of high degree.’ Here, however, the oppo- 
sition is with ὁ  ηδ hu-Llohim, and not with &'né ish, 
and therefore the passages are not parallel. This 
is the interpretation of the Targum of Onkelos, 
following the oldest Palestinian Nabbala, of the 
later Tareum, and of the Samaritan Vers. So also 
Symmachus, Saadia, and the Arabic of Erpenius, 
Aben Ezra, and R. Sol. Isaaki. In recent times 
this view has been elaborated and put in the most 
favorable light by Schiller (H’erke, x. 401, &c.): 
Lut it has been entirely abandoned by every modern 


commentator of any note. 


| 


‘Lord .. 


son who is unlike other children. On hearing the story, 
Mathusala proceeds, at Lameech’s entreaty, to consult 
Enoch, ‘ whose residence is with the angels.’? Enoeh 
explains that, in the days of his father Jared, τ those 
who were from heaven disregarded the word of the 
. laid aside their class and intermingled with 
women ;’’ that consequently a deluge was to be sent 
upon the earth, whereby it should be * washed from 
all eorruption ; ” that Noah and his ehildren should 
be saved; and that his posterity should beget on the 
earth πεν. not spiritnaf, but carnal (Book of Enoch 
ch. ev. p. 161-68). 
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2. A second interpretation, perhaps not less an- 
cient, understands by the “ sons of Elobim,”’ angels. 
So some MSS. of the LXX., which according to 
Procopius and Augustine (De Civit. Dez, xv. 23), 
had the reading ἄγγελοι τοῦ Θεοῦ, whilst others 
had υἱοὶ τοῦ Θεοῦ, the last having been generally 
preferred since Cyril and Augustine; so Joseph. 
Ant. i. 3; Vhilo De Gigantibus (perhaps Aquila, 
who has υἱοὶ rod Θεοῦ, of which, however, Jerome 
says, Deos intelligens angelos sive sinctos); the 
Book of Enoch as quoted by Georgius Syncellus 
in his Chronographia, where they are termed οἱ 
ἐγρήγοροι, “the watchers”? (as in Daniel); the 
Book ot Jubilees (translated by Dillmann from the 
Ethiopic); the later Jewish Hagada, whence we 
have the story of the fall of Shamchazai and Az- 
azel,2 given by Jellinek in the Midrash Abchir ; 
and most of the older I’athers of the Church, find- 
ing probably in their Greek MSS. ἄγγελοι τοῦ 
Θεοῦ, as Justin, Tatian, Athenagoras, Clemens 
Alex., Tertullian, and Lactantius. This view, how- 
ever, seemed in later times to be too monstrous to 
be entertained. KR. Sim. b. Jochai anathematized 
it. Cyril calls it ἀτοπώτατον. Theodoret ( Quest. 
in Gen.) declares the maintainers of it to have lost 
their senses, ἐμβρόντητοι καὶ ἄγαν ἠλίθιοι: Phi- 
lastrius numbers it among heresies, Chrysostom 
among blasphemies. Finally, Calvin says of it, 
“ Vetus illud commentum de angelorum concubitu 
cum mulieribus sua absurditate abunde refellitur, 
ac mirum est doctos viros tani crassis et prodigiosis 
deliriis fuisse olim fascinatos.”’ Notwithstanding 
all which, however, many modern German commen- 
tators very strenuously assert this view. They rest 
their argument in favor of it mainly on these two 
particulars: first, that “sons of God 18. every- 
where else in the O. ‘I. a name of the angels; and 
next, that St. Jude seems to lend the sanction of 
his authority to this interpretation. With regard 
to the first of these reasons, it is not even certain 
that in all other passages of Scripture where 
“the sons of God’’ are mentioned angels are 
meant. It is not absolutely necessary so to under- 
stand the designation either in Ps. xxix. 1 or 
Ixxxix. 6, or even in Job i., ii. In any of these 
passages it might mean holy men. Job xxxviii. 7, 
and Dan, ili. 25, are the only places in which it 
certainty means angels. The argument from St. 
Jude is of more force; for he does compare the sin 
of the angels to that of Sodom and Gomorrha 
(τούτοις in ver. 7 must refer to the angels men- 
tioned in ver. 6), as if it were of a like unnatural 
kind. And that this was the meaning of St. Jude 
is rendered the more probable when we recollect 
his quotation from the Book of Enocli where the 
same view is taken. Further, that the angels had 
the power of assuming a corporeal form seems clear 
from many parts of the Ὁ. T. All that can be 
urged in support of this view has been said by De- 
litzsch in his Die Genesis ausgelegt, aud by Kurtz, 
Gesch. des Alten Bundes, and his treatise, Die Khen 
der Séine Gottes. And it must be confessed that 
their arguments are not without weight. ‘The early 
existence of such an interpretation seems at any 
rate to indicate a starting-point for the heathen 


α In Beresh. Rad. in Gen. vi. 2, this Azazel is deelared 
to be the tutelary deity of women's ornaments and 
paint, and is identified with the Azazel in Lev. xvi. 8. 

ὃ Thomas Aquin. (pars i. qu. 51, art. 3) argues that 
it was possible for angels to have children by mortal 
women 
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mythologies. The fact, too, that from such an in 
tercourse ὁ’ the mighty men” were born, points ir 
the same direction. The Greek “ heroes ᾽ were sons 
of the gods; οὐκ οἶσθα; says Plato in the Cratylus, 
ὅτι ἡμίθεοι of ἡρῶες; πάντες δήπου γεγόνασιν 
ἐραθέντες ἣ θεὸς θνητῆς ἢ θνητοὶ θεᾶς. Even 
Hesiod’s acconnt of the birth of the giants, mon- 
strous and fantastic as it is, bears tokens of having 
originated im the same belief. In like manner it 
may be remarked that the stories of incubi and 
succubi, so commonly believed in the Middle Ages, 
and which even Heidegger (//ist. Sacr. i. 289) does 
not discredit, had reference to a commerce between 
demons and mortals of the same kind as that nar- 
rated in Genesis.® 

Two modern poets, Byron (in his drama of Cain) 
and Moore (in his Loves ef the Angels), have availed 
themselves of this last interpretation for the pur- 
pose of their poems. 

3. The interpretation, however, which is now 
most generally received, is that which understands 
by “the sons of the Elohim” the family and de- 
scendants of Seth, and by “the daughters of man 
(Adam),”’ the women of the family of Cain. So 
the Clementine Recognitions interpret “the sons 
of the Elohim’’ as Homines justi qui angelorum 
vixerant vitam. So Ephrem, and the Christian 
Adam- Book of the East: so also, Theodoret, Chry- 
sostom, Cyril of Alexandria, Jerome, Augustine, and 
others; and in later times Luther, Melancthon, Cal- 
vin, and a whole host of recent commentators. They 
all suppose that whereas the two lines of descent 
from Adam—the family of Seth who preserved 
their faith in God, and the family of Cain who 
lived only for this world — had hitherto kept dis- 
tinct, now a mingling of the two races took place 
which resulted in the thorongh corruption of the 
former, who falling away, plunged into the deepest 
abyss of wickedness, and that it was this universal 
corruption which provoked the judgment of the 
Flood.¢ 

4. A fourth interpretation has recently been ad- 
vanced and maintained with considerable ingenuity, 
by the author of the Genesis of the Karth and 
Jfan. Ile understands by “the sons of the Elo- 
him’ the "" servants or worshippers of false gods” 
[taking Elohim to mean not God but gods], whom 
he supposes to have belonged to a distinct pre- 
Adaiite race. “The daughters of men,’’ he con- 
tends, should be rendered ‘ the daughters of Adam, 
or the Adamites,”’ women, that is, descended from 
Adam. These last had hitherto remained true in 
their faith and worship, but were now perverted 
by the idolaters who intermarried with them. But 
this hypothesis is opposed to the direct statements 
in the early chapters of Genesis, which plainly 
teach the descent of all mankind from one common 
source. 

Whichever of these interpretations we adopt (tlie 
third perhaps is the most probable), one thing at 
least is clear, that the writer intends to describe a 
fusion of races hitherto distinct, and to connéct 
with this two other facts: the one that the off- 
spring of these mixed marriages were men remark- 
able for strength and prowess (which is only in ac- 
cordance with what has often been observed since. 
namely, the superiority of the mixed race as com- 
pared with either of the parent stocks); the other, 


ο * Dr. Conant supports this explanation in a good 
note on Gen. vi. 2 (Book of Genesis, with a Revisea 
Version, N. Y. 1868). H. 
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that the result of this intercourse was the thorough 
aud hopeless corruption of both families alike. 


ὁ. But who were the Nephilim? It should be 
observed that they are not spoken of (as has some- 
times been assumed) as the offspring of the “ sons 
vf the Elohim” and “the daughters of men.” 
The sacred writer says, “‘ the Nephilim were on the 
earth in those days,’ before he goes on to speak 
of the children of the mixed marriages. The name, 
whieh has been variously explained, only occurs 
once again in Num. xiii. 33, where the Nephilim 
are said to have been one of the Canaanitish 
tribes. They are there spoken of as ‘men of 
great stature,’’ and hence probably the rendering 
γίγαντες of the LXX. and “the giants” of our 
A. VY. But there is nothing in the word itself to 
justify this interpretation. If it is of Hebrew 
origin (which, however, may be doubted), it must 
mean either ἐς fallen,” ὁ. 6. apostate ones; or those 
who “ fall upon ”’ others, violent men, plunderers, 
freebooters, ete. It is of far more importance to 
observe that if the Nephilim of Canaan were de- 
scendants of the Nephilim in Gen. vi. 4, we have 
here a yery strong argument for the non-universal- 
ity of the Deluge. [GIANTS.] 

ὁ. In consequence of the grievous and hopeless 
wickedness of the world at this time, God resolves 
to destroy it. “My spirit,’’ He says, shall not 
Simeyewawen” (LXX. Vulg. Saad.), or * bear 
sway,” in man, inasmuch as he is but flesh. The 
meaning of which seems to be that whilst God had 
put his Spirit in man, 7. e. not only the breath of 
life, but a spiritual part capable of recognizing, 
loving, and worshipping Him, man had so much 
sunk down into the lowest and most debasing of 
fleshly pleasures, as to have almost extinguished 
the higher light within him; as one of the Fathers 
says: aninue victa libidine fit caro: the soul and 
spirit became transubstantiated into flesh. Then 
follows: ‘But his days shall be a hundred and 
twenty years,’’ which has been interpreted by some 
to inean, that still a time of grace shall be given 
for repentance, namely, 120 years before the Flood 
shall come; and by others that the duration of 
human life should in future be limited to this term 
of years, instead of extending over centuries as 
befure. ‘This last seems the most natural interpre- 
tation of the Hebrew words. Of Noah’s life during 
this age of almost universal apostasy we are told 
but little. It is merely said, that he was ἃ right- 
eous man and perfect in his generations (?. 6. 
amongst his contemporaries), and that he, like 
Enoch, walked with God. This last expressive 
phrase is used of none other but these two only. 
‘To him God revealed his purpose to destroy the 
world, commanding him to prepare an ark for the 
saving of his house. And from that time till 
the day came for him to enter into the ark, we can 
hardly doubt that he was engaged in active, but as 
it proved unavailing efforts to win those about him 
from their wickedness and unbelief. Hence St. 
Peter calls him ‘a preacher of righteousness.”’ 
Besides this we are merely told that he had three 


a Egypt's Place, ete., i. 482. 

6 Knobel’s explanation is different. By the words, 
“to a cubit (or within a cubit) shalt thou finish it 
above,’’ he understands that, the window being in the 
Side of the ark, a space of a cubit was to be left be- 
tween the top of the window and the overhanging roof 
of the ark which Noah removed after the flood had 
abated (vili. 18). There is, however, no reason to con- 
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sons, each of whom had married a wife; that he 
built the ark in accordance with Divine direction; 
and that he was 600 years old when the Flood 
came. 

Both about the ark and the Flood so many 
qnestions have been raised, that we must consider 
each of these separately. 

The Ark.— The precise meaning of the He- 


brew word 3 Ὁ} iébah) is uncertain. The word 
only occurs here and in the second chapter of Ex- 
odus, where it is used of the little papyrus boat in 
which the mother of Moses entrusted her child to 
the Nile. In all probability it is to the Old Egyp- 
tian that we are to look for its original form. 
Bunsen, in his vocabulary,? gives tba, ‘+a chest,” 
tpt, a boat,’ and in the Copt. Vers. of Ex. ii. 3, 


5, OHS is the rendering of bah. The LXX. 
employ two different words. In the narrative of 
the Flood they use κιβωτός, and in that of Moses 
θίβις. or according to some MSS. θηβή. ‘The 
Book of Wisdom has σχεδία; Lerosus and Nicol. 
Damase. quoted in Josephus, πλοῖον and λάρναξ. 
The last is also found in Lucian, De Ded Syr. ἃ. 
12. In the SibyHine Verses the ark is δουράτεον 
δῶμα, οἶκος and κιβωτός. The Targum and the 
Koran have each respectively given the Chaldee and 
the Arabic form of the Hebrew word. 

This ‘‘chest,’’ or * boat,’’ was to be made of 
gopher (ὦ, e. cypress) wood, a kind of timber which 
both for its lightness and its durability was em- 
ployed by the Pheenicians tor building their vessels. 
Alexander the Great, Arrian tells us (vii. 19), 
made use of it for the same purpose. The planks 
of the ark, after being put together, were to be 
protected by a coating of pitch, or rather bitumen 


(152, LXX. ἄσφαλτος), which was to be laid on 
both inside and outside, as the most effectual 
means of making it water-tight, and perhaps also 
as a protection against the attacks of marine ani- 
mals. Next to the material, the method of con- 
struction is described. The ark was to consist of 


a number of ‘nests’ (Ὁ) 377), or small compart- 
ments, with a view no donbt to the convenient dis- 
tribution of the different animals and their food. 
These were to be arranged in three tiers, one above 
another; ‘with lower, second, and third (stories) 
shalt thon make 1}. Means were also to be pro- 
vided for letting light into the ark. In the A. V. 
we read, ἐς A window shalt thou make to the ark, 
and ina cubit shalt thou finish it above: ᾽" — words 
which it must be confessed convey no very intelli- 
gible idea. The original, however, is obscure, and 
has been differently interpreted. What the “ win- 


dow,”’ or * licht-hole " (TT, tsdhar) was, is very 
puzzling. It was to be at the top of the ark appar- 


ently. If the words “untoa cubit (TANTS) 


shalt thou finish it adore,” refer to the window 
and not to the ark itself, they seem to imply that 
this aperture, or skylight, extended to the breadth 
of a cubit the whole length of the roof.” Lut if 


clude, as he does, that there was only one light. The 
great objection to supposing that the window was in 
the side of the ark, is that then a great part of the 
interior must have been left in darkness. And again 
we are told (viii. 13), that when the Flood abated Noah 
removed the covering of the ark, to look about him 
to sce if the earth were dry. This would have been 
unnecessary if the window had been in the side. 
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so, it could not have been merely an open slit, for 
that would have admitted the rain. Are we then 


to suppose that some transparent, or at least trans- 


lucent, substance was employed? It would almost 
seem so.@ A different word is used in Gen. viii. 6, 
where it is said that Noah opened the window of 


the ark. There the word is pet (challén), which 


frequently occurs elsewhere in the same sense. Cer- 
tainly the story as there given does imply a trans- 
parent window as Saalschiitz (Archdol. i. 311) has 
remarked.2 For Noah could watch the motions of 
the birds outside, whilst at the same time he had to 
open the window in order to take them in. Sup- 
posing then the ¢tsdhar to be, as we have said, a 
skylight, or series of skylights running the whole 
length of the ark (and the fem. form of the noun 
inclines one to regard it as a collective noun), the 
challéne might very well be a single compartment 
of the larger window, which could be opened at 
will. But besides the window there was to be a 
door. This was to be placed in the side of the ark. 
“The door must have been of some size to admit 
the larger animals, for whose ingress it was mainly 
intended. It was no doubt above the highest 
draught mark of the ark, and the animals ascended 
to it probably by a sloping embankment. <A door 
in the side is not more difficult to understand than 
the port holes in the sides of our vessels.’’ 4 


Of the shape of the ark nothing is said; but its 
dimensions are given. It was to be 300 cubits in 
length, 50 in breadth, and 30 in height. Supposing 
the cubit here to be the cubit of natural measure- 
ment, reckoning from the elbow to the top of the 
middle finger, we may get a rough approximation 
as to the size of the ark. The cubit, so measured 
(called in Deut. iii. 11, “the cubit of a man’), 
must of course, at first, like all natural measure- 
ments, have been inexact and fluctuating. In later 
times no doubt the Jews had a standard common 
cubit, as well as the royal cubit and sacred cubit. 
We shall probably, however, be near enough to the 
mark if we take the cubit here to be the common 
cubit, which was reckoned (according to Mich., 


* Unto a cubit shalt thou finish it above * can hardly 
mean, as some have supposed, that the roof of the 
ark was to have this pitch ; for, considering that the 
ark was to be 50 cubits in breadth, a roof of a cubit’s 
pitch wonld have been almost flat. 


a Symm. renders the word διαφανές. Theodoret has 
merely θύραν: Gr. Venet. φωταγωγόν 5 Vulg. Senes- 
tram. The LXX. translate, strangely enough, ἐπι- 
σννάγων ποιήσεις THY ἘΠΕ The root of the word 
indicates that the tsShar was something shining. Hence 
probably the Talmudic explanation, that God told Noah 
to fix precious stones in the ark, that they might give 
as much light as midday (Sanh. 108 ὁ). 


ὃ The only serious objection to this explanation is 
the supposed improbability of any substance like glass 
having been discovered at that early period of the 
world’s history. But we must not forget that even 
according to the Hebrew chronology the world had 
been in existence 1656 years at the time of the Flood, 
and according to the LXX., which is the more prob- 
able, 2,262. Vast strides must have been made in 
knowledge and civilization in such a lapse of time. 
Arts and sciences may have reached a ripeness, of 
which the record, from its scantiness, conveys uo ad- 
equate conception. The destruction caused by the 
Flood must have obliterated a thousand discoveries, 
and left men to recover again by slow and patient steps 
the ground they had lost. 
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Jahn, Gesen. and others) as equal to six hand- 
breadthe, the hand-breadth being 31 inches. This 
therefore gives 21 inches for the cubit.e Accord- 
ingly the ark would be 525 feet in length, 87 feet 
6 inches in breadth, and 52 feet 6 inches in height. 
This is very considerably larger than the largest 
British man-of-war. The Great Eastern, however, 
is both longer and deeper than the ark, bemg 680 
feet in length (691 on deck), 83 in breadth, and 58 
in depth. Solomon's Temple, the proportions of 
which are given in 1 K. vi. 2, was the same height 
as the ark, but only one-fifth i the length, aud less 
than half the width. 

It should be remembered that this huge structure 
was only intended to float on the water, and was 
not in the proper sense of the word a ship. It had 
neither mast, sail, nor rudder; it was in fact noth- 
ing but an enormous floating house, or oblong box 
rather, ‘‘as it is very likely,” says Sir W. Raleigh, 
“that the ark had fundum planum, a flat bottom, 
and not raysed in form of a ship, with a sharpness 
forward, to cut the waves for the better speed.”’ 
The figure which is commonly given to it by paint~- 
ers, there can be no doubt is wrong. Two objects 
only were aimed atin its construction: the one was 
that it should have ample stowage, and the other 
that it should be able to keep steady upon tbe water. 
It was never intended to be carried to any great 
distance from the place where it was originally 
built. A curious proof of the suitability of the 
ark fur the purpose for which it was intended was 
given by a Dutch merchant, Peter Jansen, the 
Mennonite, who in the year 1604 had a ship built at 
Hoorn of the same proportions (though of course 
not of the same size) as Noah’s ark. It was 120 
feet long, 20 broad, and 12 deep. ‘This vessel, 
unsuitable as it was for quick voyages, was found 
remarkably well adapted for freightage.* It was 
calculated that it would hold a third more lading 
than other vessels without requiring more hands to 
work it. A similar experiment is also said to have 
been made in Denmark, where, according to Rey- 
her, several vessels called * fleuten ’’ or floats were 
built after the model of the ark. 
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c A different word from either of these is used in 


vii. 11 of the windows of heaven, NaI, "arubbith 


(from MN, ‘to interweave ”’), lit. ‘ net-works ” or 
τ gratings ” (Ges. Thes. in v.). 


d Kitto, Bible Illustrations, Antedtiurians, ete., Ὁ. 
142. The Jewish notion was that the ark was entered 
by means of a ladder. On the steps of this ladder, the 
story goes, Og, king of Bashan, was sitting when the 
Flood came; and on his pledging himself to Noah and 
his sons to be their slave forever, he was suffered to 
remain there, and Noah gave him his food each day 
out of a hole in the ark (Pirke R. Eliezer). 

e See Winer, Realw. ‘ Elle.” Sir Walter Raleigh, 
in his History of the World, reckons the cubit at 18 
inches. Dr. Kitto calls this a safe way of estimating 
the cubit in Scripture, but gives it himself as = 21.888 
inches. For this inconsistency he is taken to task by 
Παρὰ Miller, who adopts the measurement of Sir W 
Raleigh. 

Jf Augustine (De Civ. D. lib. xv.) long ago discov- 
ered another excellence in the proportions of the ark; 
and that is, that they were the same as the propor- 
tious of the perfect human figure, the length of which 
from the sole to the crown is six times the width 
across the chest, and ten times the depth of the re- 
cumbent figure measured in a right line from the 
ground. 
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After having given Noali the necessary instruc- 
‘ions for the building of the ark, God tells him the 
purpose for which it was designed. Now for the 
first time we hear how the threatened destruetion 
was to be accomplished, as well as the provision 
which was to be made for the repgopling of the 
earth with its various tribes of animals. The earth 
is to be destroyed by water. “ And I, behold I do 


bring the flood ps5) — water upon the 


earth — to destroy all flesh wherein is the breath 
of life... but 1 will establish my covenant with 
thee, ete.” (vi. 17, 18). The inmates of the ark 
are then specified. They are to be Noah and his 
wife, and his three sons with their wives: whence 
it is plain that he and his family had not yielded 
to the prevailing custom of polygamy. Noah is 
also to take a pair of each kind of animal into the 
ark with him that he may preserve them alive; 


birds, domestic animals (ΓΤ ΓΤ}, and creeping 
things are particularly mentioned. He is to pro- 
vide for the wants of each of these stores “ of every 
kind of food that is eaten.’’ It is added, “ Thus 
did Noah; according to all that God (Elohim) 
commanded him, so did he.” 

A remarkable addition to these directions occurs 
in the following chapter. The pairs of animals are 
now limited to one of wrclean animals, whilst of 
clean animals and birds (ver. 2) Nozh is to take to 
him seven pairs (or as others think, seven individ- 
uals, that is three pairs and one supernumerary male 
for sacrifice). How is this addition to be accounted 
for? May we not suppose that we have here traces 
of a separate document interwoven by a later writer 
with the former history? The passage indeed has 
not, to all appearance, been incorporated intact, but 
there is a coloring about it which seems to indicate 
that Moses, or whoever put the Book of Genesis 
into its present shape, had here consulted a differ- 
ent narrative. The distinct use of the Divine 
names in the same phrase, vi. 22, and vii. 5 — in 

“ὑπ former Elohim, in the latter Jehovah — sug- 
gests that this may have been the ease.¢ It does 
not follow, however, from the mention of clean 
and unclean animals that this section reflects a 
Levitical or post-Mosaic mind and_ handling. 
There were sacrifices before Moses, and why may 
there not have been a distinction of clean and 
unclean animals? It may be true of many other 
things besides circumcision: Moses gave it you, not 


@ Only tame animals of the Jarger kinds are ez- 
pressly mentioned (vi. 20); aud if we could be sure 
that none others were taken, the difficulties connected 
with the necessary provision, stowage, cte., would be 
materially lessened. It may, however, be urged that 
in the first instance * every living thing of all flesh ” 
(vi. 19) was to come into the ark, and that afterwards 
(vii. 14) “ every living thing ” is spoken of not as in- 
eluding, but as distinct from the tame cattle, and that 
consequently the inference is that wild animals were 
meant. 

6 Caly., Ges., Tuch, Buumg., and Delitzsch, under- 
stand seven individuals of each species. Del. argues 


that, if we take yaw here to mean seven pairs, we 


must also take the Bw before to mean two pairs 
(and Origen does so take it, cont. Cels. iv. 41). But 
without arguing, with Knobel, that the repetition of 
the numeral in this ease, and not in the other, may 
perhaps be desizned to denote thut here pairs are to be 
understood, at any rate the addition ‘male and his 
female” renders this the more probable interpretation. 
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because it was of Moses, but because it was of the 
fathers. 


Are we then to understand that Noah literally 
conveyed 2 pair of all the animals of the world into 
the ark? This question virtually contains in it 
another, namely, whether the deluge was universal, 
or only partial? If it was only partial, then of 
course it was necessary to find room but for a 
comparatively small number of animals; and the 
dimensions of the ark are ample enough for the 
required purpose. The argument on this point has 
already been so well stated by Hugh Miller in his 
Testimony of the Rocks, that we need do little 
more than give an abstract of it here. After say- 
ing that it had for ages been a sort of stock 
problem to determine whether all the animals in 
the world by sevens, and by pairs, with food suffi- 
cient to. serve them for a twelvemonth could have 
been accommodated in the given space, he quotes 
Sir W. [aleigh's calculation on the subject.¢ δὲν 
Walter proposed to allow “ for eighty-nine distinet 
species of beasts, or lest any should be omitted, for 
a hundred several kinds.”” He then by a curious 
sort of estimate, in which he considers “one ele- 
phant as equal to four beeves, one lion to two 
wolves,’ and so on, reckons that the space occupied 
by the different animals would be equivalent to the 
spaces required for 91 (or say 120) beeves, four 
score sheep, and three score and four wolves. 
‘All these two hundred and eighty beasts ὁ might 
be kept in one story, or room of the ark, in their 
several cabins: their meat in a second; the birds 
and their provision in a third, with space to spare 
for Noah and his family, and all their necessaries.”’ 
“ Such,’? says Hugh Miller, “‘ was the calculation 
of the great voyager Italeigh, a man who had ἃ 
more practical acquaintance with stowage than 
perhaps any of the other writers who have speeu- 
lated on the capabilities of the ark, and his esti- 
mate seems sober and judicious.” fe then goes 
on to show how enormously these limits are ex- 
eceded by our present knowledge of the extent 
of the animal kingdom. Buffon doubled Raleigh’s 
number of distinct species. During the last thirty 
years so astonishing has been the progress of dis- 
covery, that of mammals alone there have been 
ascertained to exist more than eight times the 
nuniber which Buffon gives. In the first edition 
of Johnston’s Physical Atlas (1848), one thousand 
six hundred and twenty-six different species of 


Ο It is remarkable, moreover, that whilst in ver. 2 
it is said, “ Of every clean beast thou shalt take to thee 
by sevens,” in vv. 8, 9, it is said, “ΟΥ̓ clean beasts, 
and of beasts that are not clean,” etc., there went in 
two and two unto Noah into the ark.’? This again 
looks like a compilatiou froin different sources. 

d The earliest statement on the subject I have met 
with is in the Pirke R. Eliezer, where it is said that 
Noah took 82 kinds of birds, and 865 species of beasts, 
with him into the ark. 


e Weiderger in like manner (Ast. Sacr. i. 518) 
thinks he is very liberal in allowing 300 kinds of ani- 
tals to have been taken into the ark, and considers 
that this wonld give 50 cubits of solid contents for 
each kind of animal. We then subjoins the far more 
elaborate and really very curious computation of Joh. 
Temerarius in his Chronol. Demonstr., who reckons 
after Sir W. Raleigh’s fashion, but enumerates all the 
different species of known animals (amongst which he 
mentions Pegasi, Sphinxes, and Satyrs), the kind and 
quantity of provision, the method of stowage, ete. 
See Heidegger, as above, pp. 506, 507, and 518-521. 
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maninials are enumerated; and in the second edi- 
tion (1856) one thousand six hundred and fifty- 
eight species. To these we must add the six 
thousand two hundred and _ sixty-six birds of 
Lesson, and the six hundred and fifty-seven or 
(subtracting the sea-snakes, and perhaps the tur- 
tles) the six hundred and forty-two reptiles of 
Charles Bouaparte. 

Take the case of the clean animals alone, of 
which there were to be seven introduced into the 
ark. Admitting, for argument sake, that only 
seven individuals, and not seven pairs, were intro- 
duced, the number of these alone, as now known, 
is sufficient to settle the question. Mr. Water- 
house, in the year 1856, estimated the oxen at 
twenty species; the sheep at twenty-seven species ; 
the goats at twenty; and the deer at fifty-one. 
“In short, if, excluding the lamas and the musks 
as doubtfully clean, tried by the Mosaic test, we 
but add to the sheep, ¢ goats, deer, and cattle, the 
forty-eight species of unequiv cally clean antelopes, 
and multiply the whole by seven, we shall have as 
the result a sum total of one thousand one hun- 
dred and sixty-two individuals, a number more 
than four times greater than that for which 
[taleigh made provision in the ark.” It would be 
curious to ascertain what number of animals could 
possibly be stowed, together with sufficient food 
to last for a twelvemonth, on board the Great 
Lastern. 

But it is not only the inadequate size of the ark 
to contain all, or any thing like all, the progenitors 
of our existing species of animals, which is con- 
elusive against a universal deluge.t Another fact 
points with still greater force, if possible, in the 
same direction, and that is the manner in which 
we now find these animals distributed over the 
earth's surface. ‘ Linnzus held, early in the last 
century, that all creatures which now inhabit the 
globe had proceeded originally from some such 
common centre as the ark might have furnished ; 
but no zodlogist acquainted with the distribution 
of species can acquiesce in any such conclusion now. 
We now know that every great continent has its 
own peculiar fauna; that the original centres of 
distribution must have been not one, but many; 
further, that the areas or circles aromid these cen-~ 
tres must have been occupied by their pristine 
animals in ages long anterior to that of the Noa- 
ehian Deluge; nay that in even the latter geologic 
ages they were preceded 1 in them by animals of the 
same general type.”’ Thus, for instance, the ani- 
mals of South America, when the Spaniards first 
penetrated into it, were found to be totally distinct 
from those of Enrope, Asia, or Africa. The puma, 
the jaguar, the tapir, the lama, the sloths, the 
armadilloes, the opossums, were animals which had 
never heen seen elsewhere. So again Australia 
has a whole class of animals, the marsupials, quite 
unknown to other parts of the world. The vari- 
ous species of kangaroo, phascolomys, dasyurus, 
and perameles, the tlying phalangers, and other no 
less singular creatures, were the astonishment of 
naturalists when this continent was first discov- 
ered. New Zealand likewise, “thongh singularly 
devoid of indigenous mammals and reptiles . 
has a searcely less remarkable fauna than either 
of these vreat continents. It consists almost ex- 
clusively of birds, some of them so ill provided 


a * This argument against the universality of. the 
Deluge is valid, of course, only against those who deny 
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with wings, that, like the wika of the natives, they 
can only run along the ground.’’ And what is 
very renarkable, this law with regard to the distri- 
bution of animals does not date merely from the 
human period. We find the gigantic forms of 
those different species which during the later ter- 
tiary epochs preceded or accompanied the existing 
forins, occupying precisely the same habitats. In 
5. America, for instance, there lived then, side by 
side, the gicantic sloth (megatherium) to be seen 
in the British Mnseum, and the smaller animal of 
the same species which has survived the extinction 
of the larger. Anstralia in like manner had then 
its gigantic marsupials, the very counterpart in 
everything but in size of the existing species. 
And not only are the same mammals found in the 
same localities, but they are surrounded in every 
respect by the same circumstances, and exist iu 
company with the same birds, the same insects, 
the same plants. In fact so stable is this law that, 
although prior to the pleistocene period we find a 
different distribution of animals, we still find each 
separate locality distinguished by its own species 
both of fanna and of flora, and we find these 
crouped together in the same manner as in the 
later periods. It is qnite plain, then, that if all 
the animals of the world were literally gathered 
together in the ark and so saved from the waters 
of a universal deluge, this could only have been 
effected (even supposing there was space for them 
in the ark) by a most stupendous miracle. The 
sloth and the armadillo must have been brought 
across oceans and continents from their Sonth 
American home, the kangaroo from his Australian 
forests and prairies, and the polar bear from his 
icebergs, to that part of Armenia, or the Euphrates 
Valley, where the ark was built. These and all 
the other animals must have been brought in per- 
fect subjection to Noah, and many of them must 
have been taught to forget their native ferocity in 
order to prevent their attacking oue another. They 
must then further, having been brought by super- 
natural means from the regions which they occu- 
pied, have likewise been carried back to the same 
spots by supernatural means, care having moreover 
been taken that no trace of their passage to and 
fro should be left. 

But the narrative does not compel us to adopt 
so tremendons an hypothesis. We shall see more 
clearly when we come to consider the language 
used with regard to the Flood itself, that even 
that language, strong as it undoubtedly is, does 
not oblige us to suppose that the Deluge was uni- 
versal. But neither does the language employed 
with regard to the animals lead to this conclu- 
sion. It is true that Noah is told to take two 
‘of every living thing of all flesh,’ but that conld 
only mean two of every animal then known to 


‘him, unless we suppose him to have had super- 


natural intormation in zodlogy imparted —a thing 
quite incredible. In fact, but for some misconcep- 
tions as to the meaning of certain expressions, no 
one would ever have suspected that Noah’s knowl- 
edge, or the knowledge of the writer of the narra- 
tive, could have extended beyond a very limited 
portion of the globe. 
Again, how were the carnivorous animals sup- 
plied with food during their twelve months’ abode 
in the ark? This would have been dificult even 


the propagation of “existing species’’ from their 
genera or types. H. 
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for the very limited number of wild animals in 
Noah’s immediate neighborhood. For the very 
large numbers which the theory of a universal 
Deluge supposes, it would have been quite impos- 
sible, unless again we have recourse to miracle, 
and either maintain that they were miraculously 
supplied with food, or that for the time being the 
nature of their teeth and stomach was changed, so 
that they were able to live on vegetables. But 
these hypotheses are so extravagant, and so utterly 
unsupported by the narrative itself, that they may 
be safely dismissed without further comment. 


The Flood. — The ark was finished, and all its 
living freight was gathered into it as in a place of 
safety. Jehovah shut him in, says the chronicler, 
speaking of Noah. And then there ensued a 
solemn panse of seven days before the threatened 
destruction was let loose. At last the Flood came; 
the waters were upon the earth. The narrative 
is yivid and forcible, though entirely wanting in 
that sort of description which in a modern his- 
torian or poet would have oceupied the largest 
space. We see nothing of the death-struggle; we 
hear not the ery of despair; we are not called 
upon to witness the frantie agony of husband and 
wife, and parent and child, as they fled in terror 
before the rising waters. Nor is a word said of 
the sadness of the one righteous man who, safe 
himself, looked upon the destruction which he 
could not avert. [ut one impression is left upon 
the mind with peculiar vividness, from the very 
simplicity of the narrative, and it is that of utter 
desolation. This is heightened by the contrast and 
repetition of two ideas. On the one hand we are 
reminded no less than six times in the narrative 
ἴῃ 66. vi., vii., viii, who the tenants of the ark 
were (vi. 18-21, vii. 1-3, 7-9, 13-16, viii. 16, 17, 
18, 19), the favored and rescued few; and on the 
ther hand the total and absolute blotting out of 
everything else is not less emphatically dwelt upon 
(vi. 13, 17, vii. 4, 21-23). ‘This evidently designed 
contrast may especially be traced in ch. vii. First, 
we read in ver. 6, ἢ And Noah was six hundred 
rears old when the flood came — waters upon the 
arth.’ Then follows an account of Noah and 
his family and the animals entering into the ark. 
Next, verses 10-12 resume the subject of ver. 7: 
‘And it came to pass after seven days that the 
waters of the flood were upon the earth. In the 
six hundredth year of Noah’s life, in the second 
month, on the seventeenth day of the month, on 


the self-same day were all the fountains of the great | 


deep broken up, and the windows (or flood-gates) 
of heaven were opened. And the rain was upou 
the earth forty days and forty nights.’ Again 
the narrative returns to Noah and his companions 
and their safety in the ark (vv. 15-16). And 
then in ver. 17 the words of ver. 12 are resumed, 
and froin thenee to the end of the chapter a very 
simple but very powerful and impressive descrip- 


α It is impossible to say how this reckoning of time 
was made, and whether ἃ lunar or solar year is meant. 
Much ingenuity has been expended on this question 
{see Delitzsch’s Comment.), bnt with uo satisfactory 
results. 

b The raven was supposed to foretell changes in the 
weather both by its flight and its cry (#lian, 71. A. 
vii. 7; Virg. Georg. i. 882, 410). According to Jewish tra- 
ition, the raven was preserved in the ark in order to 
be the progenitor of the birds which afterwards fed 
Elijah by the brook Cherith. 
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tion is given of the appalling catastrophe: “ And 
the flood was forty days upon the earth: and the 
waters increased and bare up the ark, and it 
was lift up from off the earth. And the waters 
prevailed and increased exceedingly upon the 
earth: and the ark went on the face of the waters. 
And the waters prevailed very exceedingly upon 
the earth, and all the high mountains which 
[were] under the whole heaven were covered. 
Fifteen cubits upwards did the waters prevail, and 
the mountains were covered. And all flesh died 
which moveth upon the earth, of fowl, and of cat- 
tle, and of wild beasts, and of every creeping thing 
which ereepeth upon the earth, and every man. 
All in whose nostrils was the breath of life, of all 
that was in the dry land, died. And every sub- 
stance which was on the face of the ground was 
blotted out, as well man as cattle and creeping 
thing and fowl of the heaven: they were blotted 
out from the earth, and Noah only was left, and 
they that were with him in the ark. And the 
waters prevailed ou the earth a hundred and fifty 
days.” 


The waters of the Flood increased for a period of 
190 days (40-150, comparing vii. 12 and 24). 
And then “God remembered Noah,” and made a 
wind to pass over the earth, so that the waters 
were assuaged. The ark rested on the seventeenth 
day of the seventh month@ on the mountains of 
Ararat. After this the waters gradually decreased 
till the first day of the tenth month, when the tops 
of the mountains were seen. I]t was then that 
Noah sent forth, first, the raven,® which flew hither 
and thither, resting probably on the mountain-tops, 
but not returning to the ark; and next, after an 
interval of seven days (ef. viii. 10) the dove, “to 
see if the waters were abated from the ground” 
(ὦ, 6. the lower plain country). ‘But the dove,” 
it is beautifully said, “found no rest for the sole 
of her foot, and she returned unto him into the 
ark.”” After waiting for another seven days he 
ayain sent forth the dove, which returned this time 


with a fresh (Π 2) olive-leaf in her mouth, a sign 
that the waters were still lower.¢ And onee more, 
after another interval of seven days, he sent forth 
the dove, and she ‘‘returned not again unto him 
any more,’’ having found a home for herself upon 
the earth. No picture in natural history was ever 
drawn with more exquisite beauty and fidelity than 
this: it is admirable alike for its poetry and its 
truth. 


On reading this narrative it is difficult, it must 
be confessed, to reconcile the language employed 
with the hypothesis of a partial deluge. The 
difficulty does not lie in the largeness of most of 
the terms used, but rather in the precision of one 
single expression. It is natural to suppose that 
the writer, when he speaks of “all flesh,’ ‘all 
in whose nostrils was the breath of life,’ refers 


¢ The olive-tree is an evergreen, and seems to have 
the power of living under water, according to Theo- 
phrastus (Hist. Plant. iv. 8) and Pliny (4. N. xiii. 
50), who mention olive-trees in the Red Sea. The 
olive grows in Armenia, but only in the valleys on the 
sonth side of Ararat, not on the slopes of the mountain. 
It will not flonrish at an elevation where even the 
mulberry, walnnt, and apricot are found (Ritter, 
Erdkunde, x. 920). 
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only to his own locality. This sort of language is 
common enough in the Bible when only a small 
part of the globe is intended. ‘Thuns, for instance, 
it is said that ‘all countries came into Egypt to 
Joseph to buy corn;’’ and that ‘a decree went 
out from Cesar Augustus that all the world should 
be taxed.” In these and many similar passages 
the expressions of the writer are obviously not to 
be taken in an exactly literal sense. Even the 
apparently very distinct phrase ‘ all the high hills 
that were wader the whole heaven were covered ”’ 
may be matched by another precisely similar, 
where it is said that God would put the fear and 
the dread of Israel upon every nation under 
heaven. It requires no effort to see that such lan- 
guage is framed with a kind of poetic breadth. The 
real difficulty lies in the connecting of this state- 
ment with the district in which Noah is supposed 
to have lived, and the assertion that the waters 
prevailed fifteen cubits upward. Ifthe Ararat on 
which the ark rested be the present mountain of 
the same name, the highest peak of which is more 
than 17,000 feet above the sea [ARARAT], it would 
have been quite impossible for this to have been 
covered, the water reaching 15 cubits, 1. 6. 26 feet 
above it, unless the whole earth were submerged. 
The author of the Genesis of the Earth, etc., has 
endeavored to escape this difficulty by shifting the 
scene of the catastrophe to the low country on the 
banks of the Tigris and Euphrates (a miraculous 
overflow of these rivers being sufficient to account 
for the Deluge), and supposing that the “ fifteen 
cubits upward” are to be reckoned, not from the 
top of the mountains, but from the surface of the 
plain. By “ the bigh hills ” he thinks may be meant 
only slight elevations, called “high ’? because they 
were the highest parts overflowed. But fifteen 
cubits is only a little more than twenty-six feet, 
aud it seems absurd to suppose that such trifling 
elevations are described as “ all the hich hills under 
the whole heaven.” At this rate the ark itself 
must have been tiwice the height of the highest 
mountain. The plain meaning of the narrative is, 
that far as the eye could sweep, not a solitary moun- 
tain reared its head above the waste of waters. On 
the other hand, there is no necessity for assuming 
that the ark stranded on the high peaks of the 
mountain now called Ararat, or even that that 
mountain was visible. A lower mountain-range, 
such as the Zagros range for instance, may he in- 
tended. And in the absence of all geographical 
certainty in the matter it is better to adopt some 
such explanation of the difficulty. Indeed it is out 
of the question to imagine that the ark rested on 


the top of a mountain which is covered for 4,000 | \ 
| Buckland, have thought that the superficial depos- 


feet from the summit with perpetual snow, and the 
descent from which would have been a very serious 
matter both to men and other animals. ‘The local 
tradition, aceurding to which fragments of the ark 
are still believed to remain on the summit, can 
weigh nothing when balanced against so extreme an 
improbability. Assuming, then, that the Ararat 
here mentioned is not the mountain of that name 
in Armenia, we may also assume the inundation to 
have heen partial, and may suppose it to have ex- 
tended over the whole valley of the Euphrates, and 
eastward as far as the range of mountains running 
down to the Persian Gulf, or further. As the 


= In a valuable paper by Mr. Joseph Prestwich 
(recently published in the Pht/osophicat Transactions), 
it is suggested that in all probability the origin of man 
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inundation is said to have been caused by the 
breaking up of the fountains of the great deep, as 
well as by the rain, some great and sudden sub- 
sidence of the land may have taken place, accom- 
panied by an inrush of the waters-of the Persian 
Gulf, similar to what occurred in the Runn of 
Cutch, on the eastern arm of the Indus, in 1819, 
when the sea flowed in, and in a few hours con- 
verted a tract of land, 2,000 square miles in area, 
into an inland sea or lagoon (see the account of 
this subsidence of the Delta of the Indus iu Lyell’s 
Principles of Geology, pp. 460-63). 

It has sometimes been asserted that the facts of 
geology are conclusive against the possibility of a 
universal deluge. Formerly, indeed, the existence 
of shells and corals at the top of high moun- 
tains was taken to be no less conclusive evidence the 
other way. They were constantly appealed to as 
a proof of the literal truth of the Scripture narra- 
tive. And so troublesome and inconvenient a proot 
did it seem to Voltaire, that he attempted to ac- 
count for the existence of fossil shells by arguing 
that either they were those of fresh-water lakes and 
rivers evaporated during dry seasons, or of land- 
snails developed in unusual abundance during wet 
ones; or that they were shells that had been dropped 
from the hats of pilgrims on their way from the 
Holy Land to their own homes; or in the case of 
the ammonites, that they were petrified reptiles. 
It speaks ill for the state of science that such argu- 
ments could be advanced, on the one side for, and 
on the other against, the universality of the Del- 
uge. Aid this is the more extraordinary — aud 
the fact shows how very slowly, where prejudices 
stand in the way, the soundest reasoning will be 
listened to— when we remember that so early as 
the year 1517 an Italian named Fracastoro had dem- 
onstrated the untenableness of the vulgar belief 
which associated these fossil remains with the Mo- 
saic Deluge. ‘ That inundation,’ he observed, 
‘¢was too transient; it consisted principally of flu- 
viatile waters; and if it had transported shells to 
great distances, must have strewed them over the 
surface, not buried them at vast depths in the in- 
terior of mountains. . . . But the clear and phil- 
osophical views of Fracastoro were disregarded, and 
the talent and argumentative powers of the learned 
were doomed for three centuries to be wasted in the 
discussion of these two simple and preliminary 
questions: first, whether fossil remains had ever 
belonged to living creatures; and secondly, wheth- 
er, if this be admitted, all the phenomena could not 
he explained by the Deluge of Noah”? Lyell, Prin- 
ciples -of Geology, p. 20, 9th ed.). Even within 
the last thirty years geologists, like Cuvier and 


its might be referred to the period of the Noachian 
Flood. Subsequent investigation, however, showed 
that if the received chronology were even approxi- 
mately correct, this was out of the question, as 
these deposits must have taken place thousands of 
years before the time of Noah, and indeed hefvre 
the creation of man. Hence the geologic diluvium 
is to be carefully distinguished from the historic. 
And although, singularly enough, the latest discov- 
eries give some support to the opinion that man may 
have been in existence during the formation of the 
drift,# yet even then that formation could not have 


will have to be thrown baek into a greatly earlier an- 
tiqnity than that usually assigned toit, but the pleis- 
tocene deposits to be brought down to amuch more 
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resulted from a mere teniporary submersion like 
that of the Mosaic Deluge, but must have been the 
effect of causes in operation forages. So far then, 
it is clear, there is no evidence now on the earth’s 
surface in favor of a universal Deluge. 

But is there any positive geological evidence 
against it? Hugh Miller and other geologists have 
maintained that there is. They appeal to the fact 
that in various parts of the world, suchas Auvergne 
in France, and along the flanks of .Etna, there are 
cones of loose scoriz and ashes belongiug to long 
extinct volcanoes, which must be at least triple the 
antiquity of the Noachian Deluge, and which yet 
exhibit no traces of abrasion by the action of water. 
These loose cones, they argue, must have peen swept 
away had the water of the Deluge ever reached 
them. But this argument is by no means con- 
clusive. The heaps of scoriz are, we have been 
assured by careful scientific observers, not of that 
loose incoherent kind which they suppose. And it 
would have been quite possible for a gradually ad- 
vancing inundation to have submerged these, and 
then eradually to have retired without leaving ΔΠΥ͂ 
mark of its action. Indeed, although there is no 
proof that the whole world ever was submerged at 
one time, and although, arguing from the observed 
facts of the ceological cataclysms, we should be dis- 
posed to regard such an event as in the highest de- 
gree improbable, it cannot, on geological “grounds 
alone, be pronounced impossible. The water of the 
globe is to the land in the proportion of three-fifths 
to two-fifths. 
the different seas and lakes, water sufficient to cover 
the whole earth. And the whole earth might have 
been submerged for a twelvemonth, as stated in 
Genesis, or even for a much longer period, without 
any trace of such submersion being now discernible. 

There is, however, other evidence conclusive 
against the hypothesis of a universal deluge, miracle 
apart. ‘The first effect of the covering of the 
whole globe with water would he a complete change 
in its climate, the general tendency being to lower 
and equalize the temperature of all parts of its sur- 
face. Pari passu with this process . .. would 
ensue the destruction of the great majority of ma- 
rine animals. And this would take place, partly by 
reason of the entire change in climatal conditions, 
too sudden and general to be escaped by migration; 
and, in still greater measure, in consequence of the 
sudden chanve in the depth of the water. Great 
multitudes of marine animals can only live between 
tide-marks, or at depths less than fifty fathoms; 
and as by the hypothesis the land had to be de- 
pressed many thousands of feet in a few mouths, 
and to be raised again with equal celerity, it follows 
that the animals could not possibly have accommo- 
dated themselves to such vast and rapid changes. 
All the littoral animals, therefore, would have been 
killed. The race of acorn- shells and periwinkles 
would have been exterminated, and all the coral- 
reefs of the Pacific would at once have been con- 
verted into dead coral, never to grow again. But so 
far is this from being the case, that acorn-shells, 
periwinkles, and coral still survive, and there is 
good evidence that they have continued to exist 
and flourish for many thousands of years. On the 
other hand Noah was not directed to take marine 


animals of any kind into the ark, nor indeed is it | 


easy to see how they could have been preserved. 


recent period, geologically speaking, than geologists 
have hitherto a‘iowed. . 


There already existed therefore, in. 


| was a preparhig, 
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‘Again, had the whole globe been submerged, 
the sea-water covering the land would at once have 
destroyed every fresh-water fish, mollusk, and 
worm; and as none of these were taken into the 
ark, the several species would have become extinct. 
Nothing of the kind has occurred. 

ἐς Lastly, such experiments as have been made 
with regard to the action of sea-water upon terres- 
trial plants leave very little doubt that submergence 
in sea-water for ten or eleven months would have 
effectually destroyed not only the great majority of 
the plants, but their seeds as well. And yet it is 
not said that Noah took any stuck of plants with 
him into the ark, or that the animals which issued 
from it had the slightest difficulty in obtaining pas- 
ture. 

‘There are, then, it must he confessed, very 
strong grounds for believing that no universal 
deluge ever occurred. Suppose the Flood, on the 
other hand, to have been local: suppose, for in- 
stance, the valley of the Muphrates to have been 
submerged; and then the necessity for preserving 
all the species of animals disappears. Tor, in the 
first place, there was nothing to prevent the birds 
and many of the large mammals from getting 
away; and in the next, the number of species pe- 
culiar to that geographical area, and which would 
be absolutely destroyed by its being flooded, sup. 
posing they could not escape, is insignificant.’’ 

All these considerations point with overwhelming 
force in the same direction, and compel us _ tc 
believe, unless we suppose that a stupendous mira- 
cle was wrought, that the Flood of Noah (like other 
deluges of which we read) extended only over a 
limited area of the globe. 

It now only remains to notice the later allusions 
to the catastrophe occurring in the Bible, and the 
traditions of it preserved in other nations besides 
the Jewish. 

The word specially used to designate the Flood 


of Noah (DAN hammabbil) occurs in only one 


other passage of Scripture, Ps. xxix. 10. The poet 
there sings of the Majesty of God as seen in the 
storm. It is not improbable that the heavy rain 
accompanying the thunder and lightning had been 
such as to swell the torrents, and perhaps cause a 
partial inundation. This carried back his thonghts 
to the Great Flood of which be had often read, 
and he sang, “Jehovah sat as king at the Flood, " 
and looking up at the clear face of the sky, and on 
the freshness and glory of nature around him, he 
added, ‘and Jehovah remaineth a king for ever.” 
In Is. liv. 9, the Flood is spoken of as «the waters 
of Noah.”? God Himself appeals to his promise 
made after the Flood as a pledge of his faithtulness 
to Israel: ‘ For this is as the waters of Noah unto 
Me: for as I bave sworn that the waters of Noah 
should no more go over the earth; so have F sworn 
that I would not be wroth with thee nor rebnke 
thee.” 


In the N. T. our Lord gives the sanction of his 
own authority to the historical truth of the narra- 
tive, Matt. xxiv. 37 (cf Luke xvii. 26), declaring 
that the state of the world at his Second Coming 
shall be such as it was in the days of Noah. St. 
Peter speaks of the “long suffering of God,” 
which «waited in the days of Noah while the ark 
wherein few, that is, eight souls 
were saved by water,” and sees in the waters of 
the Flood by which the ark was borne up a type 
of Baptism, by which the Church is separated 
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trom the world. And again, in his Second Epistle 
(ii. 5), he cites it as an instance of the right- 
eous judgment of God who spared not the old 
world, etc. 

The traditions of many nations have preserved 
the memory of a great and destructive flood from 
which but a small part of mankind escaped. It 
is not always very clear whether they point back 
to a common centre, whence they were carried by 
the different families of men as they wandered 
east and west, or whether they were of national 
growth, and embody merely records of catastro- 
phes, such as especially in mountainous countries 
are of 10 rare occurrence. In some instances no 
doubt the resemblances between the heathen and 
the Jewish stories are so striking as to render it 
morally certain that the former were borrowed 
from the latter. We find, indeed, a mythological 
element, the absence of all moral purpose, and a 
national and local coloring, but, discernible amongst 
these, undoubted features of the primitive history. 
The traditions which come nearest to the Biblical 
account are those of the nations of Western Asia. 
Foremost amongst these is the Chaldean. It is 
preserved in a Fragment of Berosus, and is as 
follows: ‘ After .the death of Ardates, his son 
Xisuthrus reigned eighteen sari. In his time hap- 
pened a great Deluge: the history of which is thus 
described. The Deity Kronos appeared to him in 
a vision, and warned him that on the 15th day of 
the month Desius there would be a flood by which 
mankind would be destroyed. He therefore en- 
joined him to write a history of the beginning, 
course, and end of all things; and to bury it in 
the City of the Sun at Sippara: and to build a 
vessel (σκάφος), aud to take with him into it his 
friends and relations; and to put on board food 
and drink, together with different animals, birds, 
and quadrupeds; and as soon as he had made all 
arrangements, to commit himself to the deep. 
Having asked the Deity whither he was to sail? 
he was answered, ‘To the gods, after having offered 
a prayer for the good of mankind.’ Whereupon, 
not being disobedient (to the heavenly vision), he 
built a vessel five stadia in length, and two in 
breadth. Into this he put everything which he 
had prepared, and embarked in it his wife, his 
children, and his personal friends. After the flood 
had been upon the earth and was in time abated, 
Xisuthrus sent out some birds from the vessel, 
which not finding any food, nor any place where 
they could rest, returned thither. After an inter- 
val of some days Nisuthrus sent out the birds a 
second time, and now they returned to the ship 
with mud on their feet. A third time he repeated 
the experiment and then they returned no more: 
whence Xisuthrus judged that the earth was visible 
above the waters; and accordingly he made an 
opening in the vessel (?), and seeing that it was 
stranded upon the site of a certain mountain, he 
quitted it with his wife and daughter, and the 
pilot. Having then paid his adoration to the earth, 
and having built an altar and offered sacrifices to 
the gods, he, together with those who had left the 
vessel with him, disappeared. Those who had 
remained behind, when they found that Nisuthrus 
and his companions did not return, in their turn 
left the vessel and began to look for him, calling 
him by his name. Ilim they saw no more, but a 
voice came to them from heaven, bidding them lead 
pious lives, aud so join him who was gone to live 
with the gods; and further informing them that 


his wife, his daughter, and the pilot had shared th¢ 
same honor. It told them, moreover, that they 
should return to Babylon, and how it was ordained 
that they should take up the writings that had 
been buried in Sippara and impart them to man- 
kind, and that the country where they then were 
was the land of Armenia. The rest having heard 
these words, offered sacrifices to the gods, and 
taking a circuit journeyed to Babylon. ‘The vessel 
being thus stranded in Armenia, some part of it 
still remains in the mountains of the Coreyreans 
(or Cordyeans, i. 6. the Kurds or Kurdistan) in 
Armenia; and the people scrape off the bitumen 
from the vessel and make use of it by way of 
charms. Now, when those of whom we have 
spoken returned to Babylon, they dug up the 
writings which had been buried at Sippara; they 
also founded many cities and built temples, and 
thus the country of Babylon became inhabited 
again’? (Cory’s Ancient Fragments,® pp. 26-29). 
Another version abridged, but substantially the 
same, is given from Abydenus (bid. pp. 33, 34). 
The version of Eupolemus (quoted by Eusebius, 
Prep. Evang. x. 9) is curious: “ The οἷν οὗ 
Babylon,”’ he says, “ owes its foundation to those 
who were saved from the Deluge; they were giants, 
and they built the tower celebrated in history.” 
Other notices of a Flood may be found (a) in the 
Pheenician mythology, where the victory of Pontus 
(the sea) over Demarous (the earth) is mentioned 
(see the quotation from Sanchoniathon in Cory, as 
above, p. 13): (b) in the Sibylline Oracles, partly 
borrowed no doubt from the Biblical narrative, and 
partly perhaps from some Babylonian story. In 
these mention is made of the Deluge, after which 
Kronos, Titan, and Japetus ruled the world, each 
taking a separate portion for himself, and remain- 
ing at peace till after the death of Noah, when 
Kronos and Titan engaged in war with one another 
(ib. p. 52). To these must be added (6) the 
Phrygian story of king Annakos or Nannakos 
(Enoch) in Iconium, who reached an age of more 
than 300 years, foretold the Ilood, and wept and 
prayed for his people, seemg the destruction that 
was coming upon them. Very curious, as showing 
what deep root this tradition must have taken in 
the country, is the fact that so late as the time of 
Septimius Severus, a medal was struck at Apamea, 


Coin of Apamea in Phrygia, representing the Deluge. 


on which the Flood is commemorated. « The city 
is known to have been formerly called « Kibdtos’ 
or ‘the Ark;’ and it is also known that the coins 
of cities in that age exhibited some leading point 
in their mythological history. The medal in ques- 
᾿ 
een ΞΘ ΞΘΕΞΘΘΞΘΞΞΘΘΕ θ 
α We have here and there made an alteration, where 
the translator seemed to us not quite to have caught 
the meaning of the original. 
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tion represents a kind of square vessel floating in 
the water. Through an opening in it are seen two 
persons, a man and a woman. Upon the top of 
this chest or ark is perched a bird, whilst another 
flies toward it carrying a branch between its feet. 
Before the vessel are represented the same pair as 
having just quitted it, and got upon the dry land. 
Singularly enough, too, on some specimens of this 
medal the letters NQ, or ΝΩ͂Ε, have been found on 
the vessel, as in the annexed cut. (See Eckhel 
ili, 1382, 133; Wiseman, Lectures on Science and 
Revealed Religion, ii. 128, 129.) This fact is no 
doubt remarkable, but too much stress must not 
be laid upon it; for, making full allowance for the 
local tradition as having occasioned it, we must not 
forget the influence which the Biblical account 
would have in modifying the native story. 

As belonging to this cycle of tradition, must be 
reckoned also (1) the Syrian, related by Lucian 
(De Dea Syd, ο. 13), and connected with a huge 
chasm in the earth near Ifieropolis into which the 
waters of the Flood are supposed to have drained: 
and (2) the Armenian, quoted by Josephus (dAvzé. 

3) from Nicolans Damascenus, who flourished 
about the age of Augustus. He says: ‘There is 
above Minyas in the land of Armenia, a great 
mountain, which is called Baris [2. e. a ship], to 
which it is said that many persons fled at the time 
of the Deluge, and so were saved; and that one in 
particular was carried thither upon an ark (ἐπὶ 
λάρνακος), and was landed upon its summit; and 
that the remains of the vessel's planks and timbers 
were long preserved upon the mountain. Perhaps 
this was the same persou of whom Moses the Legis- 
lator of the Jews wrote an account.”’ 

A second cycle of traditions is that of Eastern 
Asia. To this belong the Persian, Indian, and 
Chinese. The Persian is mixed up with its cos- 
mogony, and hence loses anything like an historical 
aspect. “The world haying been corrupted by 
Ahriman, it was necessary to bring over it a uni- 
versal flood of water that all impurity might be 
washed away. ‘The rain came down in drops as 
large as the head of a bull; the earth was under 
water to the height of a man, and the creatures of 
Ahriman were destroyed.” 

The Chinese story is, in many respects, singu- 
larly like the Biblical, according to the Jesuit M. 
Martinius, who says that the Chinese computed it 
to have taken place 4,000 years befure the Christian 
era. J’ah-he, the reputed author of Chinese civil- 
ization, is said to have escaped from the waters of 
the Deluge. He reappears as the first man at the 
production of a renovated world, attended by seven 
companions — his wife, his three sons, and three 
daughters, by whose intermarriage the whole circle 
of the universe is finally completed (Hardwick, 
Christ and other Masters, iii. 16).¢ 

The Indian tradition appears in various forms. 
Of these, the one which most remarkably agrees 
with the Biblical account is that contained in the 


@ D», Guizlaff, in a paper “ On Buddhism in China,” 
communicated to the Royal Asiatic Society (Journat, 
xvi. 79), says that he saw in one of the Buddhist. tem- 
ples, “in beautiful stucco, the scene where Kwan-yin, 
the Goddess of Mercy, looks down from heaven upon 
the lonely Noah in his ark, amidst the raging waves 
of the deluge, with the dolphins swimming aronnd as 
his last means of safety, and the dove with an olive- 
braneh in its beak flying toward the vessel. Nothing 
could have exceeded tho beauty of the execution.” 
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Mahabharata. We are there told that Brahma, 
having taken the form of a fish, appeared to the 
pious Manu (Satya, ὁ. 6. the righteous, as Noah 
is also called) on the banks of the river Wirini. 
Thence, at his request, Manu transferred him when 
he grew bigger to the Ganges, and finally, when 
he was too large even for the Ganges, to the ocean. 
Brahma now announces to Manu the approach of 
the Deluge, and bids him build a ship and put in 
it all kinds of seeds together with the.seven Rishis, 
or holy beings. ‘The Flood begins and covers tha 
whole earth. Brahma himself appears im the form 
of a horned fish, and the vessel being made fast tc 
him he draws it for many years, and finally lands 
on the loftiest summit of Mount Himarat (2. e. the 
Himalaya). Then, by the command of God, the 
ship is made fast, and in memory of the event the 
mountain called Naubandhana (i. 6. ship-bending). 
By the favor of Brahma, Manu, after the Flood, 
creates the new race of mankind, which are hence 
termed Manudsha, 7. e. born of Manu (Bopp, de 
Siindfluth). The Puranie or popular version is of 
much later date, and is, ‘‘ according to its own 
admission, colored and disguised by allegorical 
imagery.’? Another and per haps the inost ancient 
version of all is that contained in the Catapat’ha- 
Brahmana. The peculiarity of this is that its 
locality is manifestly north of the Himalaya range, 
over which Manu is supposed to have crossed 
into India. Both versions will be found at length in 
Hardwick's Christ and other Masters, ii. ine 152. 

The account of the Flood in the Koran is drawn, 
apparently, partly from Biblical, and partly from 
Persian sourees. In the main, no doubt, it follows 
the narrative in Genesis, but dwells at length on 
the testimony of Noah to the unbelieving (Sale’s 
Koran, ch. xi. p. 181). He is said to have tarried 
among his people one thousand save fifty years (ch. 
xxix. p. 327). The people scofted at and derided 
him; and “thus were they employed until our sen- 
tence was put in execution and the oven poured forth 
water.”” Different explanations have been given of 
this oven which may be seen in Sale’s note. [16 
sug@ests (after Hyde, de εἰ. Pers.) that this idea 
was borrowed from the Persian Magi, who also fan- 
cied that the first waters of the Deluge gushed out 
of the oven of a certain old woman named Zala 
(ἴα. But the word Tunnir (oven), he observes, 
may mean only a receptacle in which waters are 
gathered, or the fissure from which they brake 
forth. Another peculiarity of this version is, that 
Noah ealls in vain to one of lis sons to enter into 
the ark: he refuses, in the hope of escaping to a 
mountain, and is drowned before lis father's eyes. 
The ark, moreover, is said to have rested on the 
mountain Al Jaidi, which Sale supposes should be 
written Jordi or Giordi, and connects with the Gor- 
ἄγοι, Cardu, ete., or Kurd Mountains on the bor- 
ders of Armenia and Mesopotamia (ch. xi. pp. 181- 
183, and notes). . 

A third cycle of traditions is to he found among 


* It is stated, on good authority, that the Chinese 
attribute the origin of their famous cycle of 60 years 
to Ta-Nao, ti. ¢. Nao the great, or divine Nao (Wil 
liams'’s Middle Kingdom, ti. 201, and Pauthier’s China, 
ii. 28). If. 

δ᾽ The road from Salzburg to Bad-Gastein passes by 
some very singular fissures made in the limestone by 
the course of the stream, which are known by the 
name of ** Die Ofen,” or “ὙΠῸ Ovens.”? 
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the American nations. These, as might be expected, 
show occasionally some marks of resemblance to the 
Asiatic legends. The one in existence among the 

Cherokees reminds us of the story in the Mahab- 
harata, only that a dog here renders the same ser- 
vice to his master as the fish does there to Manu. 
‘¢ This dog was very pertinacious in visiting the 
banks of a river for several days, where he stood 
gazing at the water and howling piteously. Being 
sharply spoken to by his master and ordered home, 
he revealed the coming evil. He coneluded his pre- 
diction by saying that the escape of his master and 
family from drowning depended upon their throw- 
ing dam into the water; that to escape drowning 
himself he must take a boat and put in it all he 
wished to save: that it would then rain hard a long 
time, and a great overflowing of the land would 
take place. By obeying this prediction the man 
and his family were saved, and from them the earth 
was again peopled.” (Schooleratt, Notes on the 
Lroquois, pp. 858, 359.) 

“ Of the different nations that inhabit Mexico,” 
says A. von Humboldt, “the following had paint- 
ings resembling the deluge of Coxcox, . namely, the 
Aztecs, the Mixtecs, the Z apotecs, the Tlascaltecs, 
and the Mechoacans. The Noah, Xisuthrus, or 
Manu of these nations is termed Coxcox, Teo- 
Cipactli, or Tezpt. He saved himself with his 
wife Xochiquetzatl in a bark, or, according to other 
traditions, on a raft. The painting represents 
Coxcox in the midst of the water waiting for a 
bark. The mountain, the summit of which rises 
above the waters, is the peak of Colhuacan, the 
Ararat of the Mexicans. At the foot of the moun- 
tain are the heads of Coxcox and his wife. The 
latter is known by two tresses in the form of horns, 
denoting the female sex. ‘The men born after the 
Deluge were dumb: the dove from the top of a 
tree distributed among them tongues, represented 
under the form of small commas.’? Of the Me- 
choacan tradition he writes, ‘that Coxcox, whom 
they called Tezpi, embarked in a spacious acalli 
with his wife, his children, several animals, and 
grain. When the Great Spirit ordered the waters 
to withdraw, Tezpi sent out from his bark a vul- 
ture, the zopilote or vultur aura. This bird did 
not return on account of the carcases with which 
the earth was strewed. Tezpi sent out other birds, 
one of which, the humming-bird. alone returned, 
holding in its beak a branch clad with leaves. 
Tezpi, seeing that fresh verdure covered the soil, 
quitted his bark near the mountain of Colhuacan ” 
(Vues des Cordilléres et Monumens de 0 Amérique, 
pp. 226, 227). <A peculiarity of many of these 
Anjerican Indian traditions must be noted, and that 
is, that the F lood, according to them, usually took 
place in the time of the First Man, who, together 
with his family, escape. But Miiller (American- 
asche Urreligionen) goes too far when he draws 
from this the conclusion that these traditions are 
consequently cosmogonic and have no_ historical 


a * Liicken, as quoted by Auberlen (Die Gottl. 
Offenbarung, i. 144), remarks, respecting these tradi- 
tions among the Ainerican aborigines. that the form in 
which the natives relate them agrees in such a striking 
manner with the Bible history that we cannot blame 
the astonished Spaniards if on their first discovery of 
that continent, they believed, on account of these and 
Bimilar traditions, that the Apostle Thomas must have 
preached Christianity there. Truly we must regard it 
as a work of Providence that this new world, which, 
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value. The fact seems rather to be that all memo 
of the age between the Creation and the Flood had 
perished, and that hence these two great eyents 
were brought into close juxtaposition. This is the 
less unlikely when we see how very meagre even the 
Biblical history of that age is. 

It may not be amiss, before we go on to speak of 
the traditions of more cultivated races, to mention 
the legend still preserved among the inhabitants of 
the Fijf islands, although not belonging to our last 
group. ‘They say that, “after the islands had been 
peopled by the first man and wonian, ἃ great rain 
took place by which they were finally submerged; 
but before the highest places were covered by the 
waters, two large double canoes made their appear- 
ance. In one of these was Rokora the god of car- 
penters, in the other Rokola his head workman, who 
picked up some of the people and kept them on 
board until the waters had subsided, after which 
they were again landed on the island. It is reported 
that in former times canoes were always kept in 
readiness against another inundation. The per- 
sons thus saved, eight in number, were landed at 
Mbenga, where the highest of their gods is said to 
have made his first appearance. By virtue of this 
tradition, the chiefs of Mbenga take rank before all 
others and have always acted a conspicuous part 
among the Fijis. They style themselves Ngali- 
duva-ki-langi — subject to heaven alone.’’ (Wilkes, 
Exploring Lxpedition).¢ 

One more cycle of traditions we shall notice — 
that, namely, of the Hellenic races. 

Hellas has two versions of a flood, one associated 
with Ogyges (Jul. Afric. as quoted by Euseb. 
Prap. Ev. x. 10), and the other, in a far more 
elaborate form, with Deucalion. Both, however, are 
of late origin — they were unknown to Homer and 
Hesiod. Herodotus, thongh he mentions Deucalion 
as one of the first kings of the Hellenes, says not 
a word about the Flood (i. 56). Pindar is the 
first writer who mentions it (Olymp. ix. 81 1) In 
Apollodorus (Biblio. i. 7) and Ovid (Afetam. i. 260), 
the story appears ina much more definite shape. 
Tinally, Lucian gives a narrative (De Dead Syr. α. 
12, 13), not very different from that of Ovid, ex- 
cept that he makes provision for the safety of the 
animals, which Ovid does not. He attributes the 
necessity for the Deluge to the exceeding wicked- 
ness of the existing race of men, and declares that 
the earth opened and sent forth waters to swallow 
them up, as well as that heavy rain fell upon 
them. Deucalion, as the one righteous man, es- 
caped with his wives and children and the animals 
he had -put into the chest (λάρνακα), and landed, 
after nine days and nine nights, on the top of Par- 
nassus, Whilst the chief part of Hellas was under 
|water, and nearly all men perished, except a few 
who reached the tops of the highest mountains. 
Plutarch (de Sollert. Anim. § 13) mentions the 
dove which Deucalion made use of to ascertain 
whether the tlood was abated. 


perhaps for centuries, unknown to the rest of mankind 

/and separated from them, followed their own course 
| of training, when suddenly discovered in the midst of 
the light of historical times, shows at once an agree- 
| ment with the traditions of the old world, which must 
convince even the most incredulous that ‘all mankind 
;miust originally have drunk from the same commen 
,source of intellectual life (Die Traditionen des Den- 
schengeschleehts .... unter den Heiden). H 
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Most of these accounts, it must be observed, 
ocalize the Flood, and contine it to Greece or some 
part of Greece. Aristotle speaks of a local inun- 
dation near Dodona only (Jeteorol. i. 14). 

It must also be confessed, that the later the narra- 
tive, the more definite the form it assumes, and 
the more nearly it resembles the Mosaic account. 

It seems tolerably certain that the Egyptians 
had no records of the Deluge, at least if we are to 
eredit Manetho. Nor has any such record been 
detected on the monuments, or preserved in the 
mythology of Egypt. They knew, however, of the 
flood of Deucalion, but seem to have been in doubt 
whether it was to be regarded as partial or uni- 
versal, and they supposed it to have been preceded 
hy several others.2 

Everybody knows Ovid's story of Deucalion and 
Pyrrha. It may be mentioned, however, in refer- 
ence to this as a very singular coincidence that, 
iust as, according to Ovid, the earth was repeopled 
by Deucalion and Pyrrha throwing the bones of 
their mother (2. ὁ. stones) behind their backs, so 
among the Tamanaki, a Carib tribe on the Orinoko, 
the story goes that a man and his wife escaping 
from the flood to the top of the high mountain 
Tapanacu, threw over their heads the fruit of the 
Mauritia-palm, whence sprung a new race of men and 
women. This curious coincidence between [Hellenic 
and American traditions seems explicable only on 
the hypothesis of some common centre of tradition.? 

After the Flood. — Noah's first act after he left 
the ark was to build an altar, and to offer sacrifices. 
This is the first altar of which we read in Scripture, 
and the first burnt sacrifice. Noah, it is said, took 
of every clean heast, and of every clean fowl, and 
offered burnt-offerings on the altar. And then the 
narrative adds with childlike simplicity: ‘+ And 
Jehovah smelled a smell of rest (or satisfaction), 
and Jehovah said in his heart, I will not again curse 
the ground any more for man’s sake; for the im- 
agination of man’s heart is evil from his youth: 
neither will I again smite any more every living 
thing as [have done.’’ Jehovah accepts the sacri- 
fice of Noah as the acknowledgment on the part 
of man that he desires reconciliation aud com- 
munion with God; and therefore the renewed earth 
shall no more be wasted with a plague of waters, 
but so long as the earth shall last, seed-time and 
harvest, cold and heat, summer and winter, day 
and night shall not cease. 


a * A friend conversant with the literature of this 
subject, Rev. E. Burgess, very properly suggests that 
this statement as to the ignorance of the Evy ptians 
concerning ἃ flood is too unqualified. Some Egyp- 
tologers maintain a different opinion. (1.) They allege 
that the name of Noah himself (NA, Nuh, Now, ete.) 
is found on the monuments, represented as ‘ the god 
of water *’ (sce Osburi's Moniwnental Egypt, i. 239). 
Osburn cites Champolilion and Birch in favor of this 
interpretation, und has no doubt that the name is that 
of the patriarch through whom the race was perpet- 
vated after the flood. (2.) The names of the first of 
the cizht treat gods of the Egyptians, as given by Wil- 
kinson froin the monuments, are believed to he different 
forms of the name Noah (Alanners and Customs of 
Ancient Egypt, second series, i. 241). (8.) In the legend 
of Osiris, the chicf primitive divinity of the Egyptians, 
incidents are stated which seem clearly to identity that 
deity with Noah of the Ilebrew Scriptures (Bryant, 
Mythology, ti. 235 ff. [Lond. 1775]; Kenrick'’s List. 
of Egypt, i. 355; Wilkinson’s Manners and Customs 
of Ancient Egypt, i. 254 ff.) (4.) We have perhaps a 
reminiscence of the three sons of Noah in the occur- 
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Then follows the blessing of God (Elohim) upon 
Noah and his sons. They are to be fruitful and 
multiply: they are to have lordship over the infe- 
rior animals; not, however, as at the first by na- 
tive right, but by terror is their rule to be estab- 
lished. All living creatures are now given to man 
for food; but express provision is made that the 
blood (in which is the life) should not be eaten. 
This does not seem necessarily to imply that animal 
food was not eaten before the flood, but only that 
now the use of it was sanctioned by divine permis- 
sion. The prohibition with regard to blood reap- 
pears with fresh force in the Jewish ritual (Lev. 
iii, 17, vii. 26, 27, xvii. 10-14; Deut. xii. 16, 23, 
24, xv. 23), and seemed to the Apostles so essen- 
tially human as well as Jewish that they thought 
it ought to be enforced upon Gentile converts. In 
later times the Greek Church urged it as a reproach 
against the Latin that they did not hesitate to eat 
things strangled (suffocata in quibus sanguis tene- 
tua). 

Next, God makes provision for the security of 
human life. The blood of man, which is his life, 
is yet more precious than the blood of beasts. 
When it has been shed God will require it, whether 
of beast or of man: and man himself is to be the 
appointed channel of Divine justice upon the hom- 
icide: ‘“ Whoso sheddcth man’s blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed; for in the image of God 
made He man.” Hence is laid the first foundation 
of the civil power. And just as the priesthood is 
declared to be the privilege of all Israel before it is 
made representative in certain individuals, so here 
the civil authority is declared to he a right of hu- 
man nature itself, before it is delivered over into 
the hands of a particular executive. 

Thus with the beginning of a new world God 
gives, on the one hand, a promise which secures 
the stability of the natural order of the universe, 
and, on the other hand, consecrates human life 
with a special sanctity as resting upon these two 
pillars — the brotherhood of men, and man’s like- 
ness to God. 

Of the seven precepts of Noah, as they are 
called, the observance of which was required of 
all Jewish proselytes, three only are here expressly 
mentioned: the abstinence from blood; the pro- 
hibition of murder; and the recognition of the 
civil authority. The remaining four: the prohi- 
bition of idolatry, of blasphemy, of incest, and of 
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rence of numerous localities in Egypt in which a triad 
of deities was worshipped. Wilkinson gives a list of 
a number of such places, among them Thebes, with the 
names of the deities (Wilkinson as above, i. 230). 
The kuowledge of a flood ascribed by Plato to the 
Egyptians in the Timaeus (p. 23 Steph.) is that they 
kuew of several deluges, but affirmed that their own 
land had never been thus visited. Their national ego- 
tism may have led them to cluim this exemption as 
the special favorites of heaven. H. 

δ * These primeval traditions of the human race,” 
says Auberlen, * illustrate as much the historical cred- 
ibility of the Mosaic writings, even in their minute 
recitals, as they do their essential purity and elevation, 
in contrast with the heathen myths. In this latter 
respect it will be seen especially how Israel only, to- 
|gether with the fact, maintains at the same time the 
| innermost idea of the fact; while the heathen preserve 
the external forms remarkably enough, but clothe 
then with fantastic and national costumes. There is 
a difference here similar to that between the canonical 
and the apocryphal Gospels’’ (Die Giittliche Offen- 
| barune : etn apologetischer Versuch, i. 147 5). Η. 
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theft, rested apparently on the general sense of 
mankind. 

It is in the terms of the blessing and the coy- 
enant made with Noah after the Flood that we 
find the strongest evidence that in the sense of the 
writer it was universal, z. 6. that it extended to all 
the then known world. The literal truth of the 
narrative obliges us to believe that the whole human 
race, except eight persons, perished by the waters 
of the flood. Noah is clearly the head of a new 
human family, the representative of the whole 
race. It is as such that God makes his covenant 
with him; and hence selects a natural phenom- 
enon as the sign of that covenant, just as later in 
making a wational covenant with Abraham, He 
made the seal of it to be an arbitrary sign in the 
flesh. ‘The bow in the cloud, seen by every nation 
under heaven, is an unfailing witness to the truth 
of God. Was the rainbow, then, we ask, never 
seen before the Flood? Was this “sign in the 
heavens ’’ beheld for the first time by the eight 
dwellers in the ark when, after their long imprisou- 
ment, they stood again upon the green earth, and 
saw the dark humid clouds spanned by its glorious 
arch? Such seems the meaning of the narrator. 
And yet this implies that there was no rain before 
the flood, and that the laws of nature were changed, 
at least in that part of the globe, by that event. 
There is no reason to suppose that in the world at 
large there has been such change in meteorological 
pheuomena as here implied. That a certain por- 
tion of the earth should never have been visited by 
rain is quite conceivable. Egypt, though not ab- 
solutely without rain, yery rarely sees it. But the 
country of Noah and the ark was a mountainous 
country; and the ordinary atmospherical condi- 
tions must have been suspended, or a new law must 
have come into operation after the Flood, if the 
rain then first fell, and if the rainbow had conse- 
quently never before been painted on the clouds. 
Hence, many writers haye supposed that the mean- 
ing of the passage is, not that the rainbow now 
appeared for the first time, but that it was now for 
the first time invested with the sanctity of a sign; 
that not a new phenomenon was visible, but that 
a new meaning was given to a phenomenon already 
existing. It must be confessed, however, that this 
is not the natural interpretation of the words: 
“This is the sign of the covenant which I do set 
between me and you, and every living thing which 
is with you for everlasting generations: my bow 
have I set in the cloud, and it shall be for the sign 
of a covenant between me and the earth. And it 
shall come to pass that when I bring a cloud over 
the earth, then the bow shall be seen in the cloud, 
and I will remember my covenant which is between 
me and you and every living thing of all flesh,”’ etc. 

Noah now for the rest of his life betook himself 
to agricultural pursuits, following in this the tra- 
dition of his family. It is particularly noticed 
that he planted a vineyard, and some of the older 
Jewish writers, with a touch of poetic beauty, tell 
us that he took the shoots of a vine whieh had 
wandered out of paradise wherewith to plant his 


« Armenia it has been observed. is still favorable 
to the growth of the vine. Xenophon (Anab. iv. 4, 9) 
speaks of the excellent wines of the country, and his 
account has been confirmed tn more recent times (Ritter, 
Erdk. x. 819, 554, ete.) The Greek myth referred the 
discovery and cultivation of the vine to Dionysos, who 
according to one version brought it from India (Diod. 
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vineyard.¢ Whether in ignorance of its proper- 
ties or otherwise, we are not informed, but he 
drank of the juice of the grape till he became 
intoxicated and shamefully exposed himself in his 
own tent. One of his sons, Ham, mocked openly 
at his father’s disgrace. The others, with dutiful 
care and reverence, endeavored to hide it. Noah 
was not so drunk as to be unconscious of the 
indignity which his youngest son had put upon 
him; and when he recovered from the effects of 
his intoxication, he declared that in requital for 
this act of brutal unfeeling mockery, a curse 
should rest. upon the sons of Ham, that he who 
knew not the duty of a child, should see his own 
son degraded to the condition of a slave. With 
the curse on his youngest son was joined a blessing 
on the other two. It ran thus, in the old poetic 
or rather rhythmical and alliterative form into 
which the more solemn utterances of antiquity 
commonly fell. And he said: — 


Cursed be Canaan, 

A slave of slaves shall he be to his brethren. 
And he said: — 

Blessed be Jehovah, God of Shem, 

And let Canaan be their slave! 

May God enlarge Japhet,? 


And let him dwell in the tents of Shem, 
And let Canaan be their slave! 


Of old, a father’s solemn curse or blessing was 
held to have a mysterious power of fulfilling itself 
And in this case the words of the righteous man, 
though strictly the expression of a wish (Dr. Pye 
Smith is quite wrong in translating all the verbs 
as futures; they are optatives), did in fact amount 
toa prophecy. It has been asked why Noah did 
not curse Ham, instead of cursing Canaan. It 
might be sufficient to reply that at such times 
men are not left to themselves, and that a divine 
purpose as truly guided Noah’s lips then, as it did 
the hands of Jacob afterward’. But, moreover, it 
was surely by a righteous retribution that he, who 
as youngest son had dishonored his father, should 
see the curse light on the head of his own young- 
est'son. The blow was probably heavier than if it 
had lighted directly on himself. Thus early in the 
world’s history was the lesson taught practically 
which the law afterwards expressly enunciated, that 
God visits the sins of the fathers upon the children. 
The subsequent history of Canaan shows in the 
clearest manner possible the fulfillment of the 
curse. When Israel took possession of his land, 
he became the slave of Shem: when Tyre fell 
before the arms of Alexander, and Carthage suc- 
cumbed to her Roman conquerors, he became the 
slave of Japhet: and we almost hear the echo 
of Noah’s curse in Hannibal's Agnosco fortunam 
Carthaginis, when the head of Hasdrubal his 
brother was thrown contemptuously into the Punic 
lines.¢ ᾿ 

It is uncertain whether in the words, *“ And let 
him dwell in the tents of Shem,” “God,” or 
« Japhet,” is the subject of the verb. At first it 
seems nore natural to suppose that Noah prays 


Sic. iii. 82), according to another from Phrygia (Strabo 
x. 469). Asia at all events is the acknowledged hom 
of the vine. 

ὃ There is an alliterative play upon words here 
which cannot be preserved in a translation. 

¢ See Delitzsch, Comm. in loc. 
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tliat God would dwell there (the reot of the verb is 
the same as that of the noun Shechinah). But 
the blessing of Shem has been spoken already. It 
is hetter therefore to take Japhet as the subject. 
What then is meant ΟΥ̓ his dwelling in the tents 
of Shem? Not of course that he should so oecupy 
them as to thrust out the original possessors; mor 
even that they should melt into one people; but, 
as it would seem, that Japhet may enjoy the 
religious privileges of Shem. So Augustine: 
“ Latificet Deus Japheth et habitet in tentoriis 
Sem, id est, in Ecclesiis quas filii Prophetarum 
Apostoli eonstruxerunt.’’ ‘fhe Talmud sees this 
blessing fulfilled in the use of the Greek language 
in sacred things, such as the translation of the 
Seriptures. ‘Thus Shem is blessed with the knowl- 
edge of Jehovah: and Japhet with temporal in- 
erease and doniinion in the first instance, with the 
further hope of sharing afterwards in spiritual 
advantages. After this prophetic blessing we hear 
no more of the patriarch but the sim of his years. 
“And Noah hved after the flood three hundred 
and fifty years. And thus all the days of Noah 
were niue hundred and fifty years: and he died.”’ 


For the literature of this article the various 
commentaries on Genesis, especially those of mod- 
ern date, may he consulted. Such are those of 
Tuch, 1838; of Baumgarten, 1848; Knobel, 1852; 
Schroder, 1846; Delitzsch, 5d ed. 1860. ‘Fo the 
last of these especially the present writer is much 
indebted. Other works bearing on the subject 
more or less directly are Lyell’s Principles of 
Geology, 1853; Piatt’s Schipfungs-Geschichte, 
1855; Wiseman’s Lectures on Science and Re- 
vealed Religion; Hugh Miller’s Testimony of the 
Rocks; WUardwick’s Christ and other JMasters, 
1857; Miiller’s Die Americanischen Urreliyionen ; 
Bunsen’s Bibelwerk, aud Ewald’s Jahrbiicher, have 
also been consulted. The writer has further to 
express his obligations both to Professor Owen and 
to Professor Huxley, and especially to the latter 
gentleman, for much valuable information on the 
scientific questions touched upon in this article. 

οἷο οἷα πὸ ἐς 


* See especially Niigelshach’s article on Noah 
(Herzoy’s Reel Kneykl. x. 394-403) for an admi- 
rable summary of the historical testimonies to the 
Mosaic account of the deluge. It is a satisfaction 
to observe that the author cites at every step the 
proper authority for his statements. On the ques- 
tion of the universality of the flood, may be men- 
tioned, among American writers, Dr. Edward 
Hitchcock on the Listorica]l and Geologieal Deluges 
in the ibd. Lepository (ix. 78 ff.,x. 328 ff, and 
xi. 1 ff), and his Jteligcon of Geolugy, leet. xii. 
(Bost. 1865); Prof. C. 11. Hiteheoek on the Rela- 
tions of Geology to Theology, Bib Sacra, xxiv. 
463 ff; and Prof. Tayler Lewis, who inserts an 
excursus on Gen. viii. 1-19, in his trauslation 
of Lange’s Commentary on Genesis, pp. 3£4-322 
(N. Y. 1868). These writers understaud that 
the flood was limited locally, but was coextensive 
with the part of the earth inhabited at that time. 


a * In Nah, iii. 8, the A. V. has incorreetly τ popu- 
lous No,” instead of No-Amon. Il. 

ὃ The former is the more probable reading, as the 
gods of Egypt are mentioned almost immediately 
after. 

¢ Sir Henry Rawlinson identifies Ni‘a with No-Amon. 
The whole paper (pp. 187 ff.) is of great importance, 
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Dr. Edward Robinson has some good remarks on 
the philological or etymological proofs of the Bibli- 
eal deluge under Ark, in his ed. of Calmet’s 
Dictionary of the Bible (Bost. 1832). On that 
branch of the argument, see especially Philipp 
Buttmann’s Alytholoyus oder Die Sagen des 
Alterthums, i. 180-234 (Berl. 1828). He finds 
evidence of the diffusion of the names of the Bib- 
lical Shemitie patriarchs, under analogous forms, 
in the languages of various ancient nations. Raw- 
linson mentions the Chaldean legends of the flood 
(Ancient Monurchies, i. 184). Η. 


NO’AH GTP [motzon, commotion]: Nova: 
Noa). One of the five daughters of Zelopbehad 
(Num. xxvi. 33, xxvii. 1, xxxvi. 11; Josh. xvii. 3). 


NO-A’MON, NO (7138 ΒΔ [see below]: 
μερὶς ᾿Αμμών: <lexandria (popilorum), Nah. iii. 
8:4 SD: Διόσπολις: Alexandria, Jer. xlvi. 25; 
Ez. xxx. 11, 15, 16), a city of Egypt, Thebe 
(Thebes), or Diospolis Magna. The second part 
of the first form is the name of AMEN, the chief 
divinity of Thebes, mentioned or alluded to in 
connection with this place in Jeremiah, “ Behold, 
I will punish Amon for ‘the multitude,’ with 
reference to Amen?] in No, and Pharaoh, and 
Egypt, with their gods, and their kings” (ὦ, ¢.); 
and perhaps also. alluded to in Ezekiel (xxx. 15). 
[Amon.] The second part of the Egyptian sacred 
nane of the eity, HA-AMIEN, “the abode of 
Amen,” is the same. There is a difficulty as to 
the meaning of No. It has been supposed, in 
accordance with the LAX. rendering of No-Amon 


by μερὶς ᾿Αμμών, that the Coptic πο; 
ΠΟΥΘ. Jfunis, funiculus, once funis mensorius 
(Mic. ii. 4), instead of N02 STP CO, might 


indicate that it signified “ portion,’ so that the 
name would mean “the portion of Amon.” But 
if so, how are we to explain the use of No alone? 
It thus oeceurs not only in Hebrew, but also in the 
language of the Assyrian inscriptions, in which it 
is written Nia, according to Sir Henry Rawlinson 
(*Hlustrations of Egyptian History and Chro- 
nology,” ete., Trans. Roy. Soc. Lit. 2d Ser. vii. 
166).¢ The conjectures that Thebes was called 


NHS MARMOT, the abode of Amen,” 
or, still nearer the Hebrew, Ad ALLOVET. 
“the [eity] of Amen,” like MAAC, « the 
SRA 


( {86 place of Amen ”’ ( Thes. 5. v.), 


[city] of Isis,’ or, as Gesenius prefers, 


ELLOV, 


are all liable to two serious objections, that they 
neither represent the Egyptian name, nor afford 
}an explanation of the use of No alone. It seems 
inost reasonable to suppose that No is a Semitic 
name, and that Anion is added in Nahum (Z. c.) 
to distinguish Thebes from some other place bear- 
ing tle same name, or on aecount of the connec- 
tion of Amen with that city. Thebes also bears 
in ancient Egyptian the common name, of doubt- 


as illustrating the reference in Nahum to the capture 
of Thebes, by showing that Egypt was conquered by 
both Esarhaddon and Asshur-bani-pal, and that the 
latter twice took Thebes. If these wars were after 
the prophet’s time, the narrative of them makes it 
more probable than it before seemed that there was a 
still earlier conquest of Egypt by the Assyrians. 
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ful signification, AP-T or T-AP, which the Greeks 
represented by "Thebe. The whole metropolis, on 
both banks of the river, was called TAM. (See 
Brugsch, Geogr. Inschr. i. 175 TE) 

Jerome supposes No to be either Alexandria or 
Egypt itself (Jn Jesatam, lib. v. t. ili. col. 125, ed. 
Paris, 1704). Champollion takes it to be Divs- 
polis in Lower Egypt (L’ Egypte sous les Pharaons, 
ii. 131); but Gesenius (2. c.) well observes that 
it would not then be compared in Nahum to 
Nineveh. This and the evidence of the Assyrian 
record leave no doubt that it is Thebes. The 
description of No-Amon, as “situate among the 
rivers, the waters round about it’’ (Nah. ἐς c.), 
remarkably characterizes Thebes, the only town of 
ancient Egypt which we know to have been built 
on both sides of the Nile; and the prophecy that 
it should “be rent asunder ”’ (Ez. xxx. 16) cannot 
fail to appear remarkably significant to the observer 
who stands amidst the vast ruins of its chief 
edifice, the great temple of Amen, which is rent 
and shattered as if by an earthquake, although it 
must be held to refer primarily, at least, rather to 
the breaking up or capture of the city (comp. 2 Kk. 
xxy. 4, Jer. lii. 7), than to its destruction. See 
THEBES. 5». 


NOB (22 [elevation, height]: Νομβά; [Vat. 
Nouwpa, 1 Sam. xxii, 113] Alex. NoBa, exc. 
Nofaé, 1 Sam. xxii. 11; [1Λ.8] Nof, Neh. xi. 32 
[where Kom. Vat. Alex. FA. omit]: Vode, Nob 
in Neb.) was a sacerdotal city in the tribe of 
LDenjamin, and situated on some eminence near 
derusalem. That it was on one of the roads 
which led from the north to the capital, and within 
sight of it, is certain from the illustrative passage 
in which Isaiah (x. 28-32) describes the approach 
of the Assyrian army: — 

*t He comes to Ai, passes through Migron, 

At Michmash deposits his baggage ; 

They cross the pass, Geba is our uight-station ; 

Terrified is Ramah, Gibeah of Saul flees. 

Shriek with thy voice, daughter of Gallim ; 

Listen, O Laish! Ah, poor Auathoth! 

Madmeuah escapes, dwellers in Gebim take flight. 

Yet this day he halts at Nob: 

Ile shakes his hand against the mount, daughter 
of Ziou, - 

The hill of Jerusalem.”’ 


In this spirited sketch the poet sees the enemy 
pouring down from the north; they reach at length 
the neighborhood of the devoted city; they take 
possession of one village after another; while the 
inhabitants flee at their approach, and fill the 
country with cries of terror and distress. It is 
implied here clearly that Nob was the last station 
in their line of march, whence the invaders could 
see Jerusalem, and whence they could be seen, as 
they “shook the hand” in proud derision of their 
enemies. Lightfoot also mentions a Jewish tradi- 
tion (Opp. ii. 203) that Jerusalem and Nob stood 
within sight of each other. 

Nob was one of the places where the tabernacle, 
or ark of Jehovah, was kept for a time during the 
days of its wanderings before a home was provided 
for it on Mount Zion (2 Sam. vi. 1, &.). A com- 


a “The full idea,” says Gesenius (Handw. s. v.), 
"jis that they hurry off to conceal their treasures.” 

ὃ * Riietschi takes the same view of this difficulty 
and decides against the identification (Herzog’s Real- 
Encykil. x. 404). The gestus minantis (Gesen.) has little 
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pany of the Benjamites settled here after the return 
from the exile (Neh. xi. 382). But the event for 
which Nob was most noted in the Scripture annals, 
was ἃ frightful massacre which occurred there in 
the reign of Saul (1 Sam. xxii. 17-19). David had 
fled thither from the court of the jealous king; 
and the circumstances under which he had escaped 
being unknown, Ahimelech, the high-priest at Nob, 
gave him some of the shew-bread from the golden 
table, and the sword of Goliath which he had in 
his charge as a sacred trophy. Doeg, an Edomite, 
the king’s shepherd, who was present, reported the 
affair to his master. Saul was enraged on hearing 
that such favor had been shown to a man whom 
he hated as a rival; and nothing would appease 
him but the indiscriminate slaughter of all the 
inhabitants of Nob. The king’s executioners hay- 
ing refused to perform the bloody deed (1 Sam. 
xxii. 17), he said to Doeg, the spy, who had be- 
trayed the unsuspecting Ahimelech, “Turn thou, 
and fall upon the priests. And Doeg the Edomite 
turned, and he fell upon the priests, and slew on 
that day four-score and five persons that did wear 
a linen ephod. And Nob, the city of the priests, 
smote he with the edge of the sword, both men 
aud women, children and sucklings, and oxen, and 
asses, and sheep, with the edge of the sword.” 
Abiathar, a son of Ahimelech, was the only person 
who survived to recount the sad story. 


It would be a long time, naturally, before the 
doomed city could recover from such a blow. It 
appears in fact never to have regained its ancient 
importance. The references in Is. x. 32 and Neh. 
xi. 32 are the only later allusions to Nob which 
we find in the O. T. All trace of the name has 
disappeared from the country long ago. Jerome 
states that nothing remained in his time to indicate 
where it had been. (seographers are not agreed as 
to the precise spot with which we are to identify 
the ancient locality. Some of the conjectures on 
this point may deserve to be mentioned. «“ It must 
have been situated,” says Dr. Robinson (Jtesearches, 
vol. i. p. 464), “somewhere upon the ridge of the 
Mount of Olives, northeast of the city. We 
sought all along this ridge from the Damascus 
road to the summit opposite the city, for some 
traces of an ancient site which might be regarded 
as the place of Nob; but without the slightest suc- 
cess.’ Kiepert’s map places Nob at el-/sawieh, 
not far from Andtd, about a mile northwest of Je- 
rusalem. Tobler ( Topegraphie von Jerus. ii. § 719) 
describes this village as beautifully situated, and 
occupying unquestionably an ancient site. But it 
must be regarded as fatal to this identification that 
Jerusalem is not to be seen from that point. £L 
Tsdwieh is in a valley, and the dramatic representa- 
tion of the prophet would a unsuited to such a 
place. Mr. Porter (Hand. ii. 324) expresses the 
confident belief that Nob is to ie sought on a low 
peaked tell, a little to the right of the northern 
road and opposite to Shkafat. We found there 
several cisterns hewn in the rock, large building 
stones, and various other indicatiang of an ancient 
town. The top of this hill¢ affords an extensive 
view, and Mount Zion is distinctly seen, though 


or no significance unless those menaccd could see the 
invaders at the moment. Mr. Grove gives the prefer- 
ence to el-Isawieh (Clark’s Bible Atlas, p. 204). H. 

c * This hill, says Lieut. Warren (Report, Oct. 1st 
1867), is called Soman. H. 
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Mor'ah and Olivet are hid by δὴ intervening 
ridge. 

‘The Nob spoken of above is not to be confounded 
with another which Jerome mentions in the plain 
vf Sharon, not far from Lydda. (See Von Rau- 
mer’s Patistina, p. 196.) No allusion is made to 
this latter place in the Bible. The Jews after re- 
covering the ark of Jehovah from the Philistines 
would be likely to keep it beyond the reach of a 
similar disaster; and the Nob which was thie seat 
of the sanctuary in the time of Sanl, must have 
been among the mountains. This Nob, or Nobba 
as Jerome writes, now Beit Niba, could not be 
the village of that name near Jerusalem. ‘The 
towns with which Isaiah associates the place put 
that view out of the question. Hi Ba. 

NO’BAH (M723 (barking, a loud cry): 
Ναβώθ, NaBat; Alex. NaBw6, Ναβεθ: Noda, 
[Nobe]). The name conferred by the conqueror 
of Kenatu and the villages in dependence on it 
on his new acquisition (Num. xxxii. 42). Fora 
certain period after the establishment of the Israel- 
ite rule the new name remained, and is used to 
mark the course taken by Gideon in his chase after 
Zebah and Zalmimna (Judg. vili. 11). But it is 
not again heard of, and the original appellation, as 
is usnal in such cases, appears to have recovered its 
hold, which it has since retained; for in the slightly 
modified form of Azundwat it is the name of the 
place to the present day (see Oxomasticon, Nabo). 

Ewald (Gesch. ii. 268, note 2) identifies the 
Nobab of Gideon’s pursuit with Nophah of Num. 
xxi. 30, and distinguishes them both from Nobah 
of Num. xxxii. 42, on the gronnd of their being 
mentioned with Dibon, Medeba, and Jogbehah. 
But if Jogbehah be, as he elsewhere (ii. ἘΠῚ note 
4) suggests, e/-Jebeibeh, between Amman and 68- 
Salt, there is no necessity for the distinction. In 
truth the lists of Gad and Reuben in Num. xxxii. 
are so confnsed that it is difficult to apportion the 
towns of each in accordance with our present im- 
perfect topographical knowledge of those regions. 
Iwald also (ii. 892, note) identifies Nobah of Num. 
xxxlil. 42 with MNawa or Vere, a place 15 or 16 
miles east of the north end of the Lake of Gennes- 
aret. (Ititter, Jordin, p. 356). Bnt if Kenath and 
Nobah are the same, and Awndwat be Kenath, the 
identification is both unnecessary and untenable. 

Ensebius and Jerome, with that curious disregard 
of probability which is so puzzling in some of the 
articles in the Onomasticon, identify Nobah οὗ 
Judg. viii. with Nob, “the city of the Priests, af- 
τς laid waste by Saul” (Onom. Νομβά and 
«© Nabbe sive Nobba ’’). G. 


NO’/BAH (123 [barking, a loud cry]: Na- 
Bao: Nob«). An Israelite warrior (Num. xxxii. 
42 only), probably, like Jair, a Manassite, who dur- 
ing the conquest of the territory on the east of 
Jordan possessed himself of the town of Kenath 
and the villages or hamlets dependent upon it 
(Heb. “daughters’’), and gave them his own 
name. According to the Jewish tradition (Seder 
Olam Rabba, ix.) Nobah was born in Egypt, died 
after the decease of Moses, and was buricd during 
the passage of the Jordan. 

It will be observed that the form of the name in | 
the LXX. is the same as that given to Nebo. 

G 


@ * Matthew, it is true, has ὁ παῖς μον, which signi- 
fies “ servant ” or “child ” (viii. 6). Luke has the same 


Ὁ 
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* NOBLEMAN (βασιλικός), the title of a 


courtier or royal officer of Herod Antipas, who 
came to Jesus at Cana, to entreat him to heal his _ 
son, whom he bad left at the point of death at 
his home, in Capernaum. On his return he 
found that the cure had been wrought at the very 
moment when Jesus said, “ Thy son liveth ’’ (John 
iv. 46, 47). Some critics (Ewald, DeWette with 
some hesitation, Baur) regard this miracle as identi 
cal with that of the healing of the centurion’s ser 
vant (Matt. viii. 5; Luke vii. 1-10). But it iq 
difficult to reconcile the differences in the two 
accounts with this supposition. Cana was the scene 
of the miracle related by John, and Capernaum 
that of the miracle related by Matthew and Luke. 
One of the men was a Jew (included at least among 
the Galileans, John iv. 48) in the service of the 
king or tetrarch, as his designation implies, the 
other a Roman and a centurion (Luke vii. 2). 
In one case it was a son of the petitioner who 
was sick, in the other his servant, and, finally, the 
nobleman requested Jesus to come to his house, 
whereas the centurion felt that he was utterly un- 
worthy to receive him under his roof. He is called 
βασιλικός with the same propriety that Herod 
Antipas is called βασιλεύς (Mark vi. 14), though 
the stricter title of the latter was τετράρχης (Matt. 
xiv. 1). It is a complimentary title rather than 
official as applied to both. ΤΣ 

NOD ἰ ΤΊΣ, wandering: Natd: profugus). 
(Ca1n. ] 

NO’DAB (Θ᾽ ΤῚΣ [nobility]: Ναδαβαῖοι: No- 
dab), the name of an Arab tribe mentioned only 
in 1 Chr. v. 19, in the account of the war of the 
Reubenites, the Gadites, and the half of the tribe 
of Manasseh, against the Hagarites (vv. 9-22); 
‘cand they made war with the Hagarites, with Jetur, 
and Nephish, and Nodab” (ver. 19). In Gen. 
xxv. 15 and 1 Chr. i. 31, Jetur, Naphish, and 
Kedemah are the last three sons of Ishmael, and it 
has been therefore supposed that Nodab also was 
one of his sons. But we bave no other mention 
of Nodab, and it is probable, in the absence of ad- 
ditional evidence, that he was a grandson or other 
descendant of the patriarch, and that the name, in 
the time of the record, was that ofa tribe sprung 
from such descendant. The Hagarites, and Jetur, 
Nephish, and Nodab, were pastoral people, for the 
Reubenites dwelt in their tents throughout all the 
east [land] of Gilead (1 Chr. y. 10), and in the 
war a great multitude of cattle — camels, sheep, 
and asses — were taken. A hundred thousand 
men were taken prisoners or slain, so that the 
tribes must have been very numerous and the [8- 
raelites "6 dwelt in their steads until the captivity.” 
If the Hagarites (or Ilagarenes) were, as is most 
probable, the people who afterwards inhabited Hejer 
[HLAGARENES], they were driven southwards, into 
the northeastern province of Arabia, bordering the 
mouths of the kuphrates, aud the low tracts sur 
rounding them. [JuTrur; συ πα; NApuisi. | 

Dy tou 

NO’E (Νῶε: Noé). The patriarch Noah (Tob. 
iv. 12; Matt. xxiv. 37, 38; Luke iii. 36, xvii. 26, 
27). [Neat] 

NO/EBA (NoeBa: Nachoba) = Nexopa 1 
(1 Esdr. ν. 31; comp. Ezr. ii. 48). 


'(vii. 7); but the latter has also τὸν δοῦλον αὐτοῦ (ver. 


3), and this resolves the ambiguity. 


ΠΡΟΣ 


ΝΟΌΛΗ (729 [dawn, day-break]: Nayat, 
Ναγέθ; [Alex. in 1 Chr. iii. 7, Naye, Comp. 
Noyé; FA. in xiv. 6, Nayer:] Noge, Noga). 
One of the thirteen sons of David who were born 
His 
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to him in Jerusalem (1 Chr. iii. 7, xiv. 6). 
name is omitted from the list in 2 Sam. y. 

NO’HAH (71113 [rest]: Nwd; [Vat. Nooa:] 
Nohaa). ‘The fourth son of Benjamin (1 Chr. viii. 
2). 

* NOISOME (0. F. noisir, “to hurt,’ Lat. 
mocere) is used in its primitive sense of noaious, 
baneful, destructive, in Vs. xci. 8, Ez. xiv. 21, and 
Ex. vill. 21, Job xxxi. 40, marg. A 


NON he {in 1 Chr. vii. 27; but elsewhere, 
174, a fish]: Νούν; [Vat. Alex. Νουμ:} Nun). 
Nun, the father of Joshua (1 Chr. vii. 27). 


NOPH, MOPH (3 [see below]: Μέμφις: 
Memphis, Is. xix. 13, Jer. ii. 16, Ez. xxx. 13, 16; 


FID: Μέμφις: Memphis, Ios. ix. 6), a city of 
Egypt, Memphis. These forms are contracted 
from the ancient Egyptian common name, MEN- 
NUFR, or MEN-NEFRU,, “the good abode,” 
or perhaps “the abode of the good one:”’ also 


contracted in the Coptic forms SRE, 
MLEINGS, AVE STBE, PLEMBE 


(M), MELEE (S); in the Greek Μέμ- 
ο 
gis; and in the Arabic Menf, WRAX. The He- 
brew forms are to be regarded as representing col- 
loquial forms of the name, current with the Shem- 
ites, if not with the Egyptians also. As to the 
meaning of Memphis, Plutarch observes that it 
was interpreted to signify either the haven of good 


oues, or the sepulchre of Osiris (kal τὴν μὲν πόλιν 


οἱ μὲν ὅρμον ἀγαθῶν ἑρμηνεύουσιν; οἱ δ᾽ [ἰδί ws 
τάφον ᾿Οσίριδος, De /side εἰ Osiride, 20). It is 
probable that the epithet ‘* good’’ refers to Osiris, 
whose sacred animal Apis was here worshipped, and 
here had its burial-place, the Serapenm, whence the 
name of the village Busiris (PA-HESAN? “the 
[abode ?] of Osiris 7), now represented in name, if 
not in exact site, by Aboo-Seer,@ probably originally 
a quarter of Meraphis. As the great Egyptian 
city is characterized in Nahum as “ situate among 
the rivers” (iii. 8), so in Hosea the lower Egyptian 
one is distinguished by its Necropolis, in this pas- 
sage as to the fugitive Israelites: “ Mizraim shall 
gather them up, Noph shall bury them; ’’ for its 
burial-ground, stretching for twenty miles along 
the edge of the Libyan desert, greatly exceeds that 
of any other Egyptian town. (See Brugsch, Geog. 
Inschr. i. 234 ff., and MEMPHIS.) |e ie ae 


NO’/PHAH (M723, Nophach; the Samar. has 
the article, ΓΙΞΟΓῚ [hill, Fiirst; Dietr.]: af yu- 
vaikes, Alex. ai y. αὐτῶν; Nophe), a place meu- 


tioned only in Num. xxi. 30, in the remarkable 
song apparently composed by the Amorites after 


α This Arabic name affords a curious instance of 
the use of Semitic names of similar sonnd but different 
signification in the place of names of other languages. 

b 1. OTT, ἀριθμός, properly inquiry, investiga- 


eo oe 


tion (Ges. » 515). 
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their conquest of Heshbon from the Mouabites, and 
therefore of an earlier date than the Israelite inva- 
sion. It is named with Dibon and Medeba, and 
was possibly in the neighborhood of Heshbon. A 
name very similar to Nophah is Nobah, which is 
twice mentioned ; once as bestowed by the conqueror 
of the same name on Kenath (a place still exist- 
ing more than 70 miles distant from the scene of 
the Amorite conflict), and again in connection with 
Jogbehah, which latter, from the mode of its oceur- 
rence in Num. xxxii. 36, would seem to have been 
in the neighborhood of Heshbon. Ewald (Geseh. 
li. 268, note) decides (though without giving his 
grounds) that Nophah is identical with the latter 
of these. In this case the difference would be a 
dialectical one, Nophah being the Moabite or Amo- 
rite form. [Nopat.] G. 


NOSE-JEWEL (O73, pl. constr. ‘212: 


ἐνώτια: tnaures: A. V., Gen. xxiv. 22; Ex. xxxy. 


3) 


eT Oe = 
i 


Arab woman with nose-ring. 


22, “earring; ᾽ Is. iii. 21; Ez. xvi. 12, “ jewel on 
ithe forehead :’’ rendered by VTheod. and Symm. 
ἐπιῤῥίνιον, Ges. p. 870). A ring of metal, sometimes 
of gold or silver, passed usually through the right 
nostril, and worn by way of ornament by women 
in the East. Its diameter is usually 1 in. or 1} in., 
but sometimes as much as 33 in. Upon it are 
strung beads, coral, or jewels. In Egypt it is now 
almost confined to the lower classes. It is men- 
tioned in the Mishna, Shabd. vi. 1; Celim, xi. 8. 
Layard remarks that no specimen has been found 
in Assyrian reniains. (Burckhardt, Votes on Bed. 
i. 51, 232; Niebuhr, Deser. de Arab. p. 57; 
Voyages, i. 133, ii. 56; Chardin, Joy. viii. 200; 
Lane, JJod. /gypt. i. 78; pp. iii. 226; Saalschiitz, 
Hebr.-Arch. i. 8, p. 25; Layard, Nin. and Bab. 
pp. 262, 544.) H. ν)ῦς 5 


* NOVICE, νεόφυτος; “neophyte,” that which 
is newly born, or planted, is used in 1 Tim. iii. 6, 
figuratively, of one who had just embraced the 
Christian religion, ἐ ἃ new convert.’ Such a person 
was not a fit candidate for the office of bishop or 
overseer (ἐπίσκοπος, ver. 2); for the self-confidence 
of one who had just entered an untried course of 
life might lead him far astray. Timbre It. 


NUMBER. _ Like most oriental nations, it 


2. MOI, ἀριθμός, NumMmerUs. 


3. 9D, Τύχη, Fortuna, probably a deity (Ges. p 
798) ; rendered * number,” Is. Ixv. 11. 


4. 13, Chald. from same root as 3. 
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1s probable that the Hebrews in their written cal- 
culations made use of the letters of the alphabet. 
That they did so in post-Babylonian times we have 
conclusive evidence in the Maccabzean coins; and 
it is highly probable that this was the case also in 
earlier times, both from internal evidence, of which 
we shall presently speak, and also from the practice 
of the Greeks, who borrowed it with their earliest 
alphabet from the I’hoenicians, whose alphabet 
again was, with some slight variations, the same as 
that of the Samaritans and Jews (Chardin, 1 oy. 
ii. 421, iv. 288 and foll., Langlés; Thiersch, Gr. 
“Gr. §§ xii., Ixxiii., pp. 23, 153; Jelf, Gi. Gr. i. 
3; Miller, Earusker, ii. 317, 821; Lng. Cyc. 
“Coins,” “ Numeral Characters;’? Lane, οί. 
Egypt. i. 91; Donaldson, New Cratylus, pp. 146, 
151; Winer, Zahlen). 

But though, on the one hand, it is certain that 
in all existing MSS. of the Hebrew text of the O. T. 
the numerical expressions are written at length 
(Lee, Hebr. Gram. §§ 19, 22), yet, on the other, 
the variations in the several versions between them- 
selves and from the Ilebrew text, added to the evi- 
dent inconsistencies in numerical statement between 
certain passages of that text itself, seem to prove 
that some shorter mode of writing was originally in 
vogue, liable to be misunderstood, and in fact mis- 
understood by copyists and translators. ‘The fol- 
lowing may serve as specimens : — 

1. In2 K. xxiv. 8 Jehoiachin is said to have been 
18 years old, but in 2 Chr. xxxvi. 9 the uumber 
given is 8. 

2. In Is. vii. 8 Vitringa shows that for threescore 
and five one reading gives sixteen and five, the letter 


jod δ (10) after shesh (6) having been mistaken for 
the Rabbinical abbreviation by omission of the men 
from the plural shéshim, which would stand for 
sixty. Six - 10 was thus converted into sixty + 
ten. 

3. In 1 Sam. vi. 19 we have 50,070, but the 
Syriac and Arabic versions have 5,070. 

4. In 1 K. iv. 26, we read that Solomon had 
40,000 stalls for chariot-lorses, but 4,000 only in 
1 τ τσ 5. 

ὅ. The letters van (6) and zayin (7) appear to 
have been interchanged in some readings of Gen. 
1: ὃ: 

These variations, which are selected from a copious 
list given by Glass (De Cuussis Corruptionis, i. 
§ 23, vol. ii. p. 188, ed. Dathe), appear to have 
proceeded from the alphabetic method of writing 
numbers, in which it is easy to see how, e. g. such 


letters as vaw (Ἷ) and jod (5), nun (3) and caph 


=) may have been confounded and even some- 
times oinitted. The final letters, also, which were 
unknown to the early Pheenician or Samaritan 
alphabet, were used as early as the Alexandrian 
period to denote hundreds between 500 and 1,000.¢ 

But whatever ground these variations may afford 
for reasonalle conjecture, it is certain, from the 
fact mentioned above, that no positive rectification 
of then: cau at present be established, more es- 
pecially as there is so little variation in the nuni- 


Ὁ, 
ies 


6. pert in plur. Ps. Ixxi. 15, πραγματεῖαι, lit- 

teratura. ; 

τ. “DED. 
TT: 
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bers quoted from the QO. T., both in N. Τὶ and 
in the Apocrypha, e. g. (1) Num. xxv. 9, quoted 
aecor. x. 8. (2.) 1ν τ τ} sqnoted Gal. ii, 17. 
(3.) Ex. xvi. 35 and I’s. xev. 10, quoted Acts xiii. 
18. (4.) Gen. xvii. 1, quoted, Rom. iv. 19. (5.) 
Num. i. 46, quoted Ecclus. xvi. 10. 

Josephus also in the main agrees in his state 
ments of numbers with our existing copies. 

There can be Jittle doubt, however, as was re- 
marked by St. Augustine (Civ. D.x. 13, § 1), that 
some at least of the numbers mentioned in Scrip- 
ture are intended to be representative rather than 
determinative. Certain numbers, as 7, 10, 40, 100, 
were regarded as giving the idea of completeness. 
Without entering into his theory of this usage, we 
may remark that the notion of representative num- 
bers in certain cases is one extremely common among 
eastern nations, who have a prejudice against count- 
ing their possessions accurately; that it enters 
largely into many ancient systems of chronology, 
and that it is found in the philosophical and met- 
aphysica] speculations not only of the )thagorean 
and other ancient schools of philosophy, both Greek 
and Roman, but also in those of the later Jewish 
writers, of the Gnostics, and also of such Christian 
writers as St. Augustine himself (August. De Doetr. 
Christ. il. 16,25; Civ. 1). xv. 30; Philo, De με. 
Opif. i. 21; De Abrah. ii. 5: De Sept. Num. ii. 
281, ed. Mangey; Joseph. &. J. vii. 5, § 5: Mish- 
na, Pirke Aboth, ν. 7, 8; Irenzens, i. 3, ii. 1, v. 29, 
30; Wieronym. Com. in Is. iv. 1, vol. iv. p. 72, 
el. Migne; Arist. Ifetaphys. i. 5, 6, xii. 6, 8; 
fEhan, J. H. iv. 17; Varro, Lebdom. fragm. i. 
255, ed. Bipont.; Niebuhr, Hist. o7° Rome, ii. 72, 
ed. Hare; Burekhardt, Trav. in Arabia, i. 75; 
Syria, p. 560, comp. with Gen. xiii. 16 and xxii. 
17; also see papers on Hindoo Chronology in Sir 
W. Jones's Works, Suppl. vol. ii. pp. 968, 1017). 

We proceed to give some instances of uumbers 
used (4) representatively, and thus probably by de- 
sign indefinitely, or (ὁ) definitely, but as we may 
say preferentially, 7. 6. because some meaning 
(which we do not in all cases understand) was at- 
tached to them. 

1. Seven, as denoting either plurality or com- 
pleteness, is so frequent as to make a selection only 
of instances necessary, e. g. sevenfold, Gen. iv. 24; 
seren limes, 7. e. completely, Lev. xxvi.24; Ps. xii. 
6; seven (d. 6. many) ways, Deut. xxviii. 25. See 
also 1 Sam. ii. 5; Job v.19, where six also is used; 
Prov. vi. 16, ix. 1; Eccl. xi. 2, where eight also is 
named; Is.iv. 1; Jer.xv.9; Mic. v.5; also Matt. 
xil. 45, seven spirits; Mark xvi. 9, seven devils; 
Rev. iv. 5, seven Spirits, xv. 1, seren plagues. 
Otho, Lex. ἐδ. p. 411, says that Seripture uses 
seven to denote plurality. See also Christian au- 
thorities quoted hy Snicer, Thes. Kecl. s. v. ἕβδο- 
μος, liofmann, Lex. s. v. « Septem,” and the pas- 
sages quoted above from Varro, Aristotle, and 
sElian, in reference to the heathen value for the 
number 7. 

2. Ten as a preferential number is exemplified 
in the Ten Commandments and the law of Tithe. 
[t plays a conspicuous part in the later Jewish rit- 
ual code. See Otho, Lex, Rabb. p. 410. 


To number is (1) ΓΙ, ἀριθμέω, numero. (2.) 


WT, λογίζομαι, 7. e. value, account, as in Is. xiii. 
πὸ ay 


17. In Piel, eount, or number, which is the primary 
notion of the word (Ges. p. 531), 


« “J denotes 550, 2 600, } 700, F) 800, Y 900 
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3. Seventy, as compounded of 7 X 10, appears 
frequently, e. g. seventy: fold (Gen. iv. 24; Matt. 
Rviir. 222). Tis definite use appears in the offerings 
of 70 shekels (Num. vii. 13, 19, and foll.); the 70 

elders (xi. 16); 70 years of captivity (Jer. xxiv. 11). 
- To these may be added the 70 descendants of Noah 
(Gen. x.), and the alleged Rabbinical qualification 
for election to the office of Judge among the 71 
members of the Great Sanhedrim, of the knowledge 
of 70 languages (Sank. ii. 6; and Carpzoy, App. 
Bibl. p. 576). The number of 72 translators may 
perhaps also be connected with the same idea. 

4, Five appears in the table of punishments, of 
legal requirements (Ex. as τὺ. 16, xxit- 
14, xxvii. 15; Num. v. 7, xvill. 16), and in the five 
empires of Daniel (Dan. i. J 

5. Four is used in reference to the 4 winds (Dan. 
vii. 2), and the so-called 4 corners of the earth; 
the 4 creatures, each with 4 wings and 4 faces, of 
Ezekiel (i. 5 and foll.); 4 rivers of Paradise (Gen. 
ii. 10); 4 beasts (Dan. vii. and Rev. iv. 6); the 4 
equal-sided Temple-chamber (Fz. xl. 47). 

6. Three was regarded, both by the Jews and 
other nations, as a specially complete and mystic 
number (Plato, De Ley. iv. 715; Dionys. Halic. 
iii. c. 12). It appears in many instances in Serip- 
ture as a definite number, e. g. 3 feasts (TEx. xxiii. 
14, 17; Deut. xvi. 16), the triple offering of the 
Nazarite, and the triple blessing (Num. vi. 14, 24), 
the triple invocation (Is vi. 3; Rev. i. 4), Daniel's 
3 hours of prayer (Dan. vi. 10, comp. 18. lv. 17), 
the third heaven (2 Cor. xii. 2), and the thricc- 
repeated vision (Acts x. 16). 

7. Twelve (3 X 4) appears in 12 tribes, 12 stones 
in the high-priest’s breast-plate, 12 Apostles, 12 
foundation-stones, and 12 gates (Rev. xxi. 19-21); 
12,000 furlongs of the heave enly city (Rev. xxi. 16); 
144,000 sealed (Rev. vii. 4). 

8. Forty appears in many enumerations ; 40 days 
of Moses (Ex. xxiv. 18); 40 years in the wilder- 
ness (Num. xiv. 34); 40 days and nights of Elijah 
(1 K. xix. 8); 40 days of Jonah’s warning to Nin- 
eveh (Jon, iii. 4); 40 days of temptation (Matt. 
iv. 2). Add to these the very frequent use of the 
number 40 in regnal years, and in politic: t] or other 
periods (Judg. iii. 11, xiii. 1; 1 Sam. iv. 18; 2 Sam. 
το 1 xi. 22; Hz. xxix. 11, 12; Acts 
Mii. 21). 

9, One hundred.—100 enbits’ length of the 
Tahernacle-court (Ex. xxvii. 18); 100 men, ἢ. ¢. a 
large number (Lev. xxvi. 8); Gideon’s 300 men 
(Judy. vi. 6); the selection of 10 out of every 100, 
(xx. 10); 100 men (2 K. iv. 43); leader of 100 men 
(1 Chr. xii. 14); 100 stripes (Prov. xvii. 10); 100 
times (Eecl. viii. 12); 100 children (vi. 3); 100 
cubits’ measurements in Ezekiel’s Temple (Iz. ΧΙ. 
xli., xlii.); 100 sheep (Matt. xvii. 12); 100 pence 
(Matt. xviii. 28); 100 measures of oil or wheat 
(Luke xvi. 6, 7). 

10. Lastly, the mystic number 666 (Rev. xiii. 
18), of which the earliest attempted explanation is 
the conjecture of Ireneus, who of three words, 
Euanthas, Lateinos, and Teitan, prefers the last as 
fulfilling its conditions best. (For various other 
interpretations see Calmet, Whitby, and Treneus, 
De Antichrist. v. ec, 29, 30.) 

It is evident, on the one hand, that whilst the 
representative, and also the typical character of 
certain numbers must be maintained (e. g. Matt. 
xix. 28), there is, on the other, the greutest danger 
of overstraining any particular theory on the sub- 
ject, ard thus degenerating into that subtle trifling, 
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from which neither the Gnostics, nor some also of 
their orthodox opponents were exempt (see Clem 
Alex. Strom. vi. c. 11, p. 782, ed. Potter, and Au- 
gust. ἐς, c.), and of which the Rabbinical writings 
present such striking instances. [CHRONOLOGY, 
CENSUS. | H. W. EF. 


NUMBERING. [Censvs.] 


NUMBERS (12°35), from the first word; or 


A V22, from the words Ὁ DVI, ini. 1: 
᾿Αριθμοῖ: Numeri: called also by the later Jews 
DEO! TED, or OYA), the fourth 


book of the Law or Pentateuch. It takes its name 
in the LAX. and Vulg. (whence our “* Numbers’) 
from the donble numbering or census of the people; 
the first of which is given in ce. i.-iv., and the 
second in ch. xxvi. 

A. Contents. — The book may be said to con- 
tain generally the history of the Israelites from the 
time of their leaving Sinai, in the second year after 
the Exodus, till their arrival at the borders of the 
Promised Land in the fortieth year of their jour- 
neyings. It consists of the following principal 
divisions ; — 

I. The preparations for the departure from Sinai 
(i. 1-κ. 10). 

I}. The journey from Sinai to the borders of 
Canaan (x. ll-xiv. 45). 

Ith. A brief notice of laws given, and events 
which transpired, during the thirty-seven years’ 
wandering in the wilderness (xv. 1-xix. 22). 

IV. The history of the last year, from the second 
arrival of the Israelites in Kadesh till they reach 
‘the plains of Moab by Jordan near Jericho ”’ (xx. 
1-xxxvi. 13). 

lt. (a.) The object of the encampment at Sinai 
has been accomplished. The Covenant has been 
made, the Law given, the Sanctuary set up, the 
Priests consecrated, the service of God appointed, 
and Jehovah dwells in the midst of his chosen 
people. It is now time to depart in order that 


the object may be achieved for which Israel has. 


been sanctified. That object is the occupation of 
the Promised Land. Dut this is not to be accom- 
plished by peaceable means, but by the forcible 
expulsion of its present inhabitants; for ὁ the in- 
iquity of the Amorites is full,” they are ripe for 
judgment, and this judgment Israel is to execute. 
Therefore Israel must be organized as Jehovah's 
army: and to this end a mustering of all who are 
capable of bearing armis is necessary. Hence the 
book 6pens with the numbering of the people, 
chapters i.-iv. These contain, first, the census of 
all the tribes or clans, amounting in all to six hun- 
dred and three thousand, five hundred and fifty, 
with the exception of the Levites, who were not 
numbered with the rest (ch. i.); secondly, the ar- 
rangement of the camp, and the order of march 
(ch. ii.); thirdly, the special and separate census 
of the Levites, who are claimed by God instead of 
all the first-born, the three families of the tribe 
having their peculiar offices in the Tabernacle ap- 
pointed them, both when it was at rest and when 
they were on the march (ce. 11]... iv.). 

(.) Chapters v., vi. Certain laws apparently 
supplementary to the legislation in Leviticus; the 
removal of the unclean from the camp (ν. 1 4); 
the law of restitution (v. 5-10); the trial of jeal- 


ae oy ee a Ὄ ΣδΔὍ Θυ ΘΟ 


α See Kurtz, Gesch. des Alten Bundes, ii. 333. 
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ousy (v. 11-31); the law of the Nazarites (vi. 1- 
21); the form of the priestly blessing (vi. 22-27). 

(c.) Chapters vii. 1-x. 10. Events occurring at 
this time, and regulations connected with them. 
Ch. vii. gives an account of the offerings of the 
princes of the different tribes at the dedication of 
the Tabernacle; ch. viii. of the consecration of the 
Levites (ver. 89 of ch. vii., and vv. 1-4 of ch. 
viii. seem to be out of place); ch. ix. 1-14, of the 
second observance of the Passover (the first in the 
wilderness) on the Lith day of the second month, 
and of certain provisions nade to meet the case of 
those who by reason of defilement were unable to 
keep it. Lastly, ch. ix. 15-23 tells how the eloud 
and the fire regulated the march and the encamp- 
ment; and x. I-10, how two silver trumpets were 
employed to give the signal for public asseniblies, 
for war, and for festal occasions. 

II. March from Sinai to the borders of Canaan. 

(a.) We have here, first, the order of march de- 
scribed (x. 14-28); the appeal of Moses to his 
father-in-law, Hobab, to accompany them in their 
journeys; a request urged probably because, from 
his desert life, he would be well acquaiuted with 
the best spots to encamp in, and also would have 
influence with the various wandering and predatory 
tribes who inhabited the peninsula (29-32); and 
the chant which acccompanied the moving and the 
resting of the ark (vv. 35, 36). 

(6.) An account of several of the stations and of 
the events which happened at them. The first was 
at Taberah, where, because of their impatient mur- 
murings, several of the people were destroyed by 
lightning (these belonged chiefly, it would seem, 
to the motley multitude which came out of Egypt 
with the Israelites); the loathing of the people for 
the manna; the complaint of Moses that he cannot 
bear the burden thus laid upon him, and the ap- 
pointment In consequence of seventy elders to serve 
and help him in his office (xi. 10-29); the quails 
sent, and the judgment following thereon, which 
gave its name to the next station, Nibroth-hat- 
taavah (the graves of lust), xi. 31-35 (ef. Ps. 
Ixxxvili. 30, 31, evi. 14,15): arrival at Hazeroth, 
where Aaron and Miriam are jealous of Moses, and 
Miriam is in consequence smitten with leprosy (xii. 
1-15); the sending of the spies from the wilderness 
of Paran (et- Zyh), their report, the refusal of the 
people to enter Canaan, their rejection in conse- 
quence, and their rash attack upon the Amalekites, 
which resulted in a defeat (xii. 16—xiv. 45). 

111. What follows must be referred 2pparently 
to the thirty-seven years of wanderings; but we 
have no notices of time or place. We have laws 
respecting the meat and drink offerings, and other 
sacrifices (xv. 1-31); an account of the punishment 
of a Sabbath-breaker, perhaps as an example of the 
presumptuous sins mentioned in yv. 30, 31 (xv. 
32-36); the direction to put fringes on their gar- 
ments as mementos (xy. 37-41); the history of the 
rebellion of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, and the 
murmuring of the people (xvi.); the budding of 
Aaron's rod as a witness that the tribe of Levi was 
chosen (xvii.); the direction that Aaron and his sons 
should bear the iniquity of the people, and the duties 
of the priests and Levites (xviii.); the law of the 
water of purification (xix.). 

IV. (a.) The narrative returns abruptly to the 
second encampment of the Israelites in Kadesh. 
Here Miriam dies, and the people murmur for 
water, and Moses and Aaron, ‘speaking unad- 
visedly,”’ are not allowed to enter the Promised 
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Land (xx. 1-13). They intended perhaps, as before 
to enter Canaan from the south. This, however, 
was not to be permitted. They therefore desired a 
passage through the country of Edom. Moses sent 
a conciliatory message to the king, asking permis- 
ston to pass through, and promising carefully to 
abstain from all outrage, and to pay for the provis- 
ions which they might find necessary. The jeal- 
ousy, however, of this fierce and warlike people was 
aroused. They refused the request, and turned 
out in arms to defend their border. And as those 
almost inaccessible mountain passes could have been 
held by a mere handful of men against a large and 
well-trained army, the Israelites abandoned the at- 
tempt as hopeless and turned southwards, keeping 
along the western borders of Idumea till they 
reached [zion-geber (xx. 14-21). 

On their way southwards they stop at Mount 
Hor, or rather at Moserah, on the edge of the 
Edomite territory; and from this spot it would 
seem that Aaron, accompanied by his brother Moses 
and his son Eleazar, quitted the canip in order to 
ascend the mountain. Mount Hor lying itself 
within the Edomite territory, whilst it might nave 
been perilons for a larger number to attempt to 
penetrate it, these unarmed wayfarers would not be 
molested, or night escape detection. Bunsen sug- 
gests that Aaron was taken to Mount Hor, in the 
hope that the fresh air of the mountain might be 
beneficial to his recovery: but the narrative does 
not justify such a supposition. 

After Aaron’s death, the mareh is continued 
southward; but when the Israelites approach the 
head of the Akabah at the southernmost point of the 
Edomite territory, they again murmur ‘by reason 
of the roughness of the way, and many perish by 
the bite of venomous serpents (xx. 22-xxi. 9). The 
passage (xxi. 1-3) which speaks of the Canaanite 
king of Arad as coming out against the Israelites 
is clearly out of place, standing as it does after the 
mention of Aaron’s death on Mount Hor. Arad is 
in the south of Palestine. The attack therefore 
must have been made whilst the people were yet in 
the ueighborhood of Kadesh. The mention of 
Hormah also shows that this must have been the 
case (comp. xiv. 45). It is on this second occasion 
that the name of Hormah is said to have been given. 
Either therefore it is used proleptically in xiv. 45, 
or there is some confusion in the narrative. What 
‘the way of Atharim” (A. V. “the way of the 
spies ᾽᾽) was, we have no means now of ascertain- 
ing. 

‘(b.) There is again a gap in the narrative. We 
are told nothing of the march along the eastern edge 
of Edom, but suddenly find ourselves transported 
to the borders of Moab. Here the Israelites suc- 
cessively encounter and defeat the kings of the 
Amorites and of Bashan, wresting from them their 
territory and permanently occupying it (xxi. 10- 
35). Their successes alarm the king of Moab, who, 
distrusting his superiority in the field, sends for a 
magician to curse his enemies; hence the episode 
of Balaam (xxiii. l-xxv. 25). Other artifices are 
employed by the Moabites to weaken the Israelites, 
especially through the influence of the Moabitish 
women (xxv. 1), with whom the Midianites (ver. 
6) are also joined; this evil is averted by the zeal 
of Phinehas (xxv. 7, 8); a second numbering of the 
Israelites takes place in the plains of Moab prepar- 
atory to their crossing the Jordan (xxvi.). A 
question arises as to the inheritance of daughters, 
and a decision is given thereon (xxvii. 1-11); Moses 
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is warned of his death, and Joshua appointed to 
succeed him (xxvii. 12-23). Certain laws are given 
concerning the daily sacrifice, and the offerings for 
sabbaths aud festivals (xxviil., xxix.); and the law 
respecting vows (xxx.); the conquest of the Mid- 
ianites is narrated (xxxi.); and the partition of the 
country east of the Jordan among the tribes of 
Reuben and Gad, and the half-tribe of Manasseh 
(xxxii.). Then follows a recapitulation, though 
with some difference, of the various encampmeuts 
of the Israelites in the desert (xxxiii. 1-4); the 
command te destroy the Canaanites (xxxiil. 50- 
56); the boundaries of the Promised Land, and the 
men appointed to divide it (xxxiv.); the appoint- 
ment ot the cities of the Levites and the cities of 
refuge (xxxy.); further directions respecting heir- 
esses, With special refereice to the case mentioned in 
ch. xxvil., and conclusion of the book (xxxvi.). 

1). Jntegrity.— This, like the other books of the 
Pentateuch, is supposed by many critics to consist 
of a compilation from twe or three, or more, earlier 
documents. According to De Wette, the following 
portions are the work of the Elohist [PENqTa- 
gEuCH]: Ch. i. 1-x. 28; xiii. 2-16 (in its orig- 
inal, though not in its present form); xv.; xvi. 1, 
2-11, 16-23, 24 (7); xvii.; xix.; xx. 1-13, 22-29; 
XXV.-XXxIL. (except perhaps xxvi. 8-11); xxxil. ὃ, 
23-42 (vy. 1-4 uncertain); xxxilii-xxxvi. The 
rest of the book is, according to him, by the 
Jehovist or later editor. Von Lengerke (Aenaan, 
8. Ixxxi’) and Stihelin (ὃ 23) make a similar divis- 
ion, though they difter as to some verses, and even 
whole chapters. Vaihinger (in Ilerzog’s Lncyk/- 
pide, art. ἐς Pentateuch ’’) finds traces of three dis- 
tinct documents, which he ascribes severally to the 
pre-llohist, the Elohist, and the Jehovist. ΤῸ the 
first he assigns ch. x. 29-365; xi. 1-12, 16 (in its 
original form); xx. 14-21; xxi. 1-9, 13-35; ΧΧΧΙΙ. 
33- “$2; xxxili. 55,56. To the Elohist belong ch. 
Ie 1-ι. 928: xl. 1--τὶϊ. 10; xt. I=xx. 13: xx. 22-5 
29; xxi. 10-12: xxii. 13 xxv. I-xxxi. 545 xxxil. 
1-32: xxxii. l-xxxvi. 19. To the Jehovist, xi. 
1-xii. 16 (dberarbeittet); xxii. 2-xxiv. 25; xxxi. 
8, &e. 

ut the grounds on which this distinction of 
documents rests are in every respect most unsatis- 
factory. The use of the divine names, which was 
the starting-point of this criticism, ceases to be a 
criterion; and certain words and phrases, a par- 
ticular manner or coloring, the narrative of miracles 
or prophecies, are supposed to decide whether a pas- 
sage belongs to the earlier or the later documents. 
Thus, for instance, Stéhelin alleges as reasons for as- | 
signing ce. xi., xii. to the Jehovist, the coming down 
of Jehowia to speak with Moses, xi. 17, 25; the pillar 
of a cloud, xii. 5; the relation between Joshua and 
Moses, xi. 28, as in Ex. xxxili., xxxiv.; the seventy 
elders, xi. 16, as Ex. xxiv. 1,and soon. So again 
in the Jehovistic section, xiii., xiv., he finds traces 
of “the author of the First Legislation’ in one 
passage (xiii. 2-17), because of the use of the word 


mw, and ΝΣ, 


Nun. But SYW2 is used also by the 
supposed supplementist, as in Ex. xxii, 27, xxxiv. 


31; and that TC" is not peculiar to the older 
documents has been shown by Keil (Conun. on 
Joshua, 5. xix.). Von Lengerke goes still further, 
and cuts off xiii. 2-16 altogether from what follows. 
He thus makes the story of the spies, as given by 
the Elvhist, strangely maimed. We only hear of 


signifying ‘a tribe,”’ 


i. and vii. 
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their being sent to Canaan, but nothing of their 
return and their report. The chief reason for this 
separation is that in xiii. 27 occurs the Jehovistic 
phrase, ἐ flowing with milk and honey,’’ and some 
references to other earlier Jehovistic passages. De 
Wette again finds a repetition in xiv. 26-38 of xiv. 
11-25, and accordingly gives these passages to the 
|Vlohist and Jehovist respectively. This has more 
color of probability about it, but has been answere¢ 
iby Ranke (Uutersuch. ii. 5. 197 ff). Again, ch. 
xvi. is supposed to be a combination of two dif- 
ferent accounts, the original or Llohistic document 
having contained only the story of the rebellion of 
Korah and his company, whilst the Jehovist mixed 
up with it the insurrection of Dathan and Abiram, 
which was directed rather against the temporal dig- 
nity than against the spiritual authority of Moses. 
Dut it is against this view, that, in order to jus- 
tify it, vv. 12, 14, 27, and 32, are treated as inter- 
polations. Besides, the discrepancies which it is 
alleged have arisen from the fusing of the two 
narratives disappear when fairly looked at. There 
is no contradiction, for instance, between xvi. 19, 


as in | 


where Korah appears at the tabernacle of the con- 
eregation, and ver. 27, where Dathan and Abiram 
stand at the door of their tents. In the last pas- 
sage Korah is not mentioned, and, even if we sup- 
pose him to be included, the narrative allows time 
for his having left the Tabernacle and returned to 
his own tent. Nor again, does the statement, ver. 
35, that the 250 men who offered incense were de- 
stroyed by fire, and who had, as we learn from ver. 
2, Joiued the leaders of the insurrection, Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram, militate against the narra- 
itive in ver. 32, according te which Dathan and 
Abiram aud all that appertained unto Korah were 
swallowed up alive by the opening of the earth. 
Further, it is clear, as Keil remarks (/-1/eat. p. 94), 
that the earlier document (die Grundschr7ft) im- 
ples that persons belonging to the other tribes 
| were mixed up in Korah's rebellion, because they 
say to Moses and Aaron (ver. 3), “ All the congre- 
gation is holy,’’ which justifies the statement in vy. 
1, 2, that, besides Korah the Levite, the Neubenites 
Dathan, Abiram, and On, were leaders of the in- 
surrection. 

In ch. xii. we have a remarkable instance of 
the jealousy with which the authority of Moses 
was regarded even in his own family. Considering 
the almost absolute nature of that authority, this 
iis perhaps hardly to be wondered at. On the other 
hand. as we are expressly reminded, there was 
everything in his personal character to disarm 
‘jealousy. + Now the nian Moses was very meek 
above all the men which were upon the face of the 
earth,” says the historian (ver. 3). The pretext for 
the outburst of this feeling on the part of Miriam 
and Aaron was that Moses had married an Ethio- 
‘pian woman (a woman of Cush). This was prob- 
‘ably, as Ewald suggests, a second wife married 
after the death of Zipporah. But there is no 
reason for supposing, as he does (Gesch. ii. ‘229, 
note), that we have here a confusion of two ac- 
counts. Ile observes that the words of the brother 
and sister ‘Hath the Lord indeed spoken only 
by Moses, hath He not also spoken by us ?”’ show 
that the real ground of their jealousy was the ap- 
parent superiority of Moses in the prophetical office ; 
whereas, according to the narrative, their dislike 
was occasioned by his marriage with a foreigner 
and a person of inferior rank. Dut nothing surely 
can be more natural than that the long ‘pent-up 
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feeling of jealousy should have fastened upon the 
marriage as a pretext to begin the quarrel, and 
then have shown itself in its true character in the 
words recorded by the historian. 

It is not perhaps té be wondered at that the 
episode of Balaam (xxii. 2-xxiv. 25) should have 
been regarded as a later addition. The language 
is peculiar, as well as the general cast of the narra- 
tive. ‘The prophecies are vivid and the diction of 
them highly finished: very different from the rug- 
ged, vigorous fragments of ancient poetry which 
meet us In ch. xxi. On these grounds, as well 
as on the score of the distinctly Messianic charac- 
ter of Balaam’s prophecies, Ewald gives this episode 
to his Fifth Narrator, or the latest editor of the 
Pentateuch. This writer he supposes to have lived 
in the former half of the 8th century B. c., and 
hence he accounts for the reference to Assyria and 
the Cypriotes (the Kittim); the latter nation about 
that time probably infesting as pirates the coasts 
of Syria, whereas Assyria “might be jomed with 
Eber, because as yet the Assyrian power, though 
hostile to the southern nations. was rather friendly 
than otherwise to Judah. The allusions to Edom 
and Moab as vanquished enemies have reference, 
it is said, to the time of David (Ewald, Gesch. 
i. 143 τῇς, and compare ii. 277 ff). The prophecies 
of Balaam, therefore, on this hypothesis, are vati- 
cinta ex eventu, put into his mouth by a clever, 
but not very scrupulous writer of the time of 
Isaiah, who, finding sone mention of Balaam as a 
prince ‘of Midian in the older records, put the story 
into shape as we have it now. But this sort of 
criticism is so purely arbitrary that it scarcely 
merits a serious refutation, not to mention that it 
rests entirely on the assumption that in prophecy 
there is no such thing as prediction. We will only 
observe that, considering the peculiarity of the 
man and of the circumstances as given in the his- 
tory, we might expect to find the narrative itself, 
and certainly the poetical portions of it, marked by 
some peculiarities of thought and diction. [ven 
granting that this episode is not by the same writer 
as the rest of the book of Numbers, there seems no 
valid reason to doubt its antiquity, or its rightful 
claim to the place which it at present occupies. 
Nothing can be more improbable than that, as a 
later invention, it should have found its way into 
the Book of the Law. 

At any rate, the picture of this great magician 
is wonderfully in keeping with the circumstances 
under which he appears and with the prophecies 
which he utters. This is not the place to enter | 
into all the questions which are suggested by his 
appearance on the scene. How it was that a heathen 
became a prophet of Jehovah we are not informed; 
but such a fact seems to point to some remains of 
a primitive revelation, not yet extinct, in other 1a- 
tions besides that of Israel. It is ev ident that his 
knowledve of (rod was beyond that of most heathen, | § 
and he himself could utter the passionate wish to | 
be found in his death among the true servants of 
Jehovah; but, because the soothsayer’s craft. prom- 
ised to be gainful, and the profession of it gave 
him an additional importance and influence in the 
eyes of men like Dalak, he sought to combine it 
with his higher vocation. There is nothing more 
remarkable in the early history of Israel than Ba- 
laain’s appearance. Sumunoned from his home by 
the Euphrates, he stands by his red altar-fires, 

weaving his dark and subtle sorceries, or goes to 
seck for enchantment, hoping, as he looked down 
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upon the tents of Israel among the acacia-groves 
of the valley, to wither them with his word, yet 
constrained to bless, and to foretell their future 
greatness. 

The book of Numbers is rich in fragments of 
ancient poetry, some of them of great beauty, and 
all throwing an interesting lieht on the character 
of the times in which they were composed. Such, Ὁ 
for instance, is the blessing of the high-priest (vi. 
24-26): — 

* Jehovah bless thee and keep thee: 
Jehovah make his eountenanee shine upon thee, 
And be gracious unto thee: 
Jehovah lift up his countenance upon thee, 
And give thee peaee.”’ 


Such too are the chants which were the signal 
for the ark to move when the people journeyed, 
and for it to rest when they were about to en- 
camp: — 

* Arise, O Jehovah! let thine enemies be seattered ; 

Let them also that hate thee flee before thee.” 

And, — 

* Return, O Jehovah, 

To the ten thousands of the families of Israel . 

In ch. xxi. we have a passage cited from a book 
called the «* Book of the Wars of Jehovah.”’ This 
was probably a collection of ballads and songs com- 
posed on different occasions by the watch-fires of 
the camp, and for the most part, though not per- 
haps exclusively, in commemoration of the victories 
of the Israelites over their enemies. The title 
shows us that these were written by men imbued 
with a deep sense of religion, and who were there- 
fore foremost to acknowledge that not their own 
prowess, but Jehovah’s right hand, had gciven 
theni the victory when they went forth to battle. 
Hence it was called, not «The Book of the Wars 
of Israel,’’ but “ The Book of the Wars of Jeho- 
valh.’’ Possibly this is the book referred to in Ex. 
xvil. 14, especially as we read (ver. 16) that when 
Moses built the altar which he called Jehovah-Nissi 
(Jehovah is my banner), he exclaimed “ Jehovah 
will have war with Amalek from generation to gen- 
eration.”” Yhis expression may have given the name 
to the book. 

The fragment quoted from this collection is dith- 
eult, because the allusions in it are obscure. The 
Israelites had reached the Arnon, “ which,’ says 
the historian, ‘forms the border of Moab, and 
separates between the Moabites and Amorites.”’ 
“ Wherefore it is said,” he continues, “in the Book 
of the Wars of Jehovah, — 
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{ Vaheb in Suphah and the torrent-beds ; 
Arnon and the slope of the torreut-beds 
Which turneth to where Ar lieth, 
And which leaneth upon the border of Moab.’ ”’ 


The next is a song which was sung on the dig- 
ging of a well at a spot where they encamped, and 
which from this circumstance was called Leér, or 
‘The Well.” It runs as follows: — 
‘Spring up, O well! sing ye to it: 
Well, which the princes dug, 
Which the nobles of the people bored, 
With the seeptre of office, with their staves."’ 


This song, first sung at the digging of the well, 
was afterwards no doubt commonly used by those 
who came to draw water. The maidens of Israel 
chanted it one to another, verse by verse, as they 
toiled at the hucket, and thus beguiled their labor. 
| « Spring up, O well!’ was the burden or refrain 
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of the song, which would pass from one mouth to | 


another at each fresh coil of the rope, till the full 
bucket reached the well’s mouth. But the peculiar 
charm of the song lies not only in its antiquity, 
but in the characteristic touch which so manifestly 
connects it with the life of the time to which the 
narrative assigns it. The one point which is dwelt 
upon is, that the leaders of the people took their 
part in the work, that they themselves helped to 
dig the well. In the new generation, who were 
about to enter the Land of Promise, a strong feel- 
ing of sympathy between the people and their rulers 
had sprung up, which augured well for the future, 
and which left its stamp even on the ballads and 
songs of the time. This little carol is fresh and 
lusty with young life; it sparkles like the water of 
the well whose springing up first occasioned it; it 
is the expression, on the part of those who sung it, 
of lively confidence in the sympathy and co@pera- 
tion of their leaders, which, manifested in this one 
instance, might be relied upon in all emergencies 
(Ewald, Gesch. ii. 264, 265). 


Immediately following this “ Song of the Well,” 
comes a song of victory, composed after a defeat of 
the Moabites and the occupation of their territory. 
[ιν is in a taunting, mocking strain; and is com- 
monly considered to have been written by some 
Israchtish bard on the occupation of the Amorite 
territory. Yet the manner in which it is intro- 
duced would rather lead to the belief that we have 
here the translation of an old Amorite ballad. The 
history tells us that when Israel approached the 
country of Sthon they sent messengers to him, de- 
manding permission to pass through his territory. 
The request was refused. Sihon came out against 
them, but was defeated in battle. ‘ Israel,’’ it is 
said, “smote him with the edge of the sword, and 
took his land in possession, from the Arnon to the 
Jabbok and as far as the children of Ammon; for 
the border of the children of Ammon was secure 
(ἡ. ὁ. they made no encroachments upon Ammon- 
itish territory). Israel also took all these cities, 
and dwelt in all the cities of the Amorites in Hesh- 
bon, and all her daughters (7. e. lesser towns and 
villages)."" Then follows a little scrap of Amorite 
history: ‘ For Heshbon is the city of Sihon, king 
of the Amorites, and he had waged war with the 
former king of Moab, and had taken from him all 
his land as far as the Arnon. Wherefore the 


ballad-singers (S3wan) say, — 


*t Come ye to Heshbon, 
Let the city of Sibon be built and established ! 
For fire went forth from Heshbon, 


A flame out of the stronghold (77°77) of Sihon, 
Which devoured Ar of Moab, 
The lords« of the high places of Arnon. 
Woe to thee, Moab! 
Thou art undone, O people of Chemosh ! ‘ 
He (?. ε. Chemosh thy god) hath given up his sons as 
fugitives, 
And his daughters into captivity, 
To Sihon king of the Amorites. 
Then we cast them down; Heshbon perished even 
uuto Dibon. 
And we laid (it) waste unto Nophah, which (reachetih) 
unto Médeba.’ " 


— 


a Or “the possessors of, the men of, the high | dering. 


dlaces,’’ ete. 


b So in Zunz’s Bible, and this 1s the simplest ren- | 
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If the song is of Hebrew origin, then the former 
'part of it is a biting taunt, “ Come, ye Amorites, 
into your city of Heshbon, and build it up again. 
Ye boasted that ye had burnt it with fire and 
| driven out its Moabite inhabitants; but now we 
are come in our turn and have burnt Heshbon, and 
driven you out as ye once burnt it and drove out 
its Moabite possessors.”’ 

C. The alleged discrepancies between many 
statements in this and the other books of the Pen- 
tateuch, will be fond discussed in other articles, 
DEUTERONOMY; Exopus; PENTATEUCH. 

J.J. Sake 


* Recent exegetical works. — Horsley, Notes on 
Numbers (Bibl. Crit. vol. i. 1820); Baumgarten- 
Crnsius, Theol. Com. zum Pent. 1843; Bun- 
sen, Bibelwerk, Iter Th. Das Gesetz, 1858; Kno- 
bel, Die Biicher Nam. Deut. u. Jos. erkldrt, 1861 
(Exeget. Handb. xiii.); Chr. Wordsworth, Five 
Books of Moses, 2d ed. 1861 (Holy Bible with 
Notes, vol. i.); Keil, Num. wu. Deut. 1862 (Keil vu. 
Delitzsch, Bibl. Com. 2ter Band); Lange, Bibel- 
werk (in press, 1868). 

Special treatises on particular subjects of the 
book. On the brazen serpent: Moebius (De serp. 
er., 1686); Turretin, Opera, vol. iv.; Vitringa, 
Obs. sacr. ii. 15; Crusius, De typ. serp. ce7.; 
Kuhler (llerzog’s Real-Eucyk. art. Schlange, 
eherne). Michaelis, De censibus Hebr. (Com- 
mental. Gotting. 1774). Carpzov, De stella ex 
Jacobo oriunda, 1692. Moebius, Balaami hist. 
1675; Deyling, De Balaumo (Obs. sacr. iii. 10); 
Waterland, //ist. avd Char. of Balaam (Works, 
vol. ix.); De Geer, De Bileamo, ejus hist. et vatic. 
1816; Horsley, Balaam’s Prophecies (Bibl. Crit. 
vol. ii.); Hengstenbere, Gesch. Bileams u. seine 
Weissag. 1842; Vaihinger (Herzog’s Real-lm- 
cyk. art. Bileam). [BALAAM, Amer. ed.] 
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NUME’NIUS (Νουμήνιος [belonging to, or 
born at the time of, the new moon}: Numenius), 
son of Antiochus, was sent by Jonathan on an em- 
bassy to Rome (1 Macc. xii. 16) and Sparta (xii. 
17), to renew the friendly connections between 
these nations and the Jews, c. B. Cc. 144. It appears 
that he had not returned from his mission at the 
death of Jonathan (1 Mace. xiv. 22, 23). He was 
again dispatched to Rome by Simon, 6. 8. c. 141 
(1 Mace. xiv. 24), where he was well received and 
obtained letters in favor of his countrymen, ad- 
dressed to the various eastern powers dependent on 
the Republic, B. c. 139 (L Mace. xv. 15 8). [Lu- 
CUS. | 5. Γι ay. 


NUN (52, ΟΥ 993, 1 Chr. τι 27ieaee 
‘Navy: Nen). The father of the Jewish captain 
Joshua (Ex. xxxiii. 11, &e ). His genealogical de- 
scent from Ephraim is recorded in 1 Chr. vit. 
Nothing is known of his life, which was doubtless 
spent in Egypt. The mode of spelling his name in 
the LXX. has not been satisfactorily accounted for. 
Gesenius asserts that it is a very early mistake of 
| transeribers, who wrote NATH for ΝΑΥ͂Ν. But 
| Ewald (Gesch. ii. 298) gives some good etymolog- 
ical reasons for the more probable opinion that the 
final N is omitted intentionally. [Sce also Non.] 
Weel. Be 


Ewald and Bunsen: “We burned them 1 


Others: ° We shot at them.” 


NURSE 


NURSE.¢ It is clear, both from Scripture and 
from Greek and Roman writers, that in ancient 
times the position of the nurse, wherever one was 
maintained, was one of much honor and impor- 
tance. (See Gen. xxiv. 59, xxxv. 8; 2 Sam. iv. 4; 
2 K. xi. 2; 3 Macc. i. 20; Hom. Qiu. ii. 361, xix. 
15, 251, 466; Furip. /on, 1357; Πίρροῖ, 267 and 
fol.; Virg. dn. vii. 1.) The same term is applied 
to a foster-father or mother, e. g. Num. xi. 12; 
Ruth iv. 16; 15. xlix. 23. In great families male 
servants, probably eunuchs in later times, were en- 
trusted with the charge of the boys, 2 K. x. 1, 5. 
[CHILDREN.] See also Κάν an, iv. 63, Tegy’ 8 
ed.; Mrs. Poole, μη ίιο. in Lg. iii. 201. 
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NUTS. The representative in the A. V. of the 
words botnim and egéz. 


1. Botnim (D°203 : > τερέβινθος : terebinthus). 


Among the good things of the land which the sons 
of Israel were to take as a present to Joseph in 
Egypt, mention is made of botrim. There can 
scarcely be a doubt that the botnim, denote the 
fruit of the Pistachio-tree (Pistucia vera), though 


Pistacia vera. 


most modern versions are content with the general 
term nuts. (See Bochart, Chanivan, i. 10.) For 
other attempted explanations of the Hebrew term, 
comp. Celsius, /ierob. i. 24. The LAX. and Vuly. 
read terebinth, the Persian version has pusteh, from 
which it is believed the Arabic fostak is derived, 
whence the Greek πιστάκια, and the Latin pistacia ; 


α 1. PI“, m., τιθηνός, nutrix, nutritius; TYAS, | 


? 


f., τιθηνός, nutri, from TOs, to carry (sce Is. Ix. 4). 
Θὲ ΓΙ Ὁ, part. f. Hiph., from ra, * suck,” 
with TTD, γυνὴ τροφεύουσα (Ex. ii. 7). Connected 


with this is the doubtful verb (JAD, θηλάζω, nutrio 


‘Ges. p. 867). 
8. In N. T. rpodds, nutrix (1 Thess. ii. 7) 
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the Prstacia vera is in form not unlike the P. tere- 
binthus, another species of the same genus of plants; 
it is probable therefore that the terebinthus of the 
LXX. and Vulg. is used generically, aud is here 
intended to denote the pistachio-tree, for the tere- 
binth does not yield edible fruit.6 Syria and Pal- 
estine have been long famous for pistachio-trees ; 
see Dioscorides (i. 171}. and Pliny (xiii. 5), who 
says “ Syria has several trees that are peculiar to 
itself; among the nut-trees there is the well-known 
pistacia;’’ in another place (xv. 22) he states that 
Vitellius introduced this tree into Italy, and that 
Flaccus Pompeius brought it at the same time into 
Spain. The district around Aleppo is especially cele- 
brated for the excellence of oe pistachio-nuts, see 
Russell: (δ. of Alep. i. 82, 2d ed.) and Galen 
(de Fac. Alim. 2, p. 612), who mentions Berrhcea 
(Aleppo) as being rich in the production of these 
trees; the town of Batna in the same district is be- 
lieved to derive its name from this circumstance: 
Betonim, a town of the tribe of Gad (Josh. xiii. 26), 
has in all probability a similar etymology. [Brro- 
NIM.] Bochart draws attention to the fact that 
pistachio-nuts are meutioned together with almonds 
in Gen. xhii. 11, and observes that Dioscorides, 
Theophrastus, and others, speak of the pistachio- 
tree conjointly with the almond-tree. As there is no 
mention in early writers of the Prstacia vera grow=- 
ing in Egypt (see Celsius, Hierob. i. 27), it was 
doubtless not found there in ἊΝ times, 
wherefore Jacob’s present to Joseph would have 
been most acceptable. There is scarcely any allu- 
sion to the occurrence of the Pistacia vera in Pal- 
estine amougst the writings of modern travellers; 
Kitto (Phys. Hist. Pal. p. 323) says * it is not much 
cultivated in Palestine, although found there grow- 
ing wild in some very remarkable positions, as on 
Mount Tabor, and on the summit of Mount Atta- 
rous”” (see Burckhardt, Syria, p. 334). Dr. Thom- 
son (Land and Book, p. 267) says that the tere- 
binth-trees near Jfats el-Jebel had been grafted 
with the pistachio from Aleppo by order of Ibrahim 
Pasha, but that “ the peasants destroyed the grafts, 
lest their crop of oil from the berries of these trees 
should be diminished.’’ Dr. Hooker saw only two 
or three pistachio-trees in Palestine. These were 
outside the north gate of Jerusalem. But he says 
the, tree is cultivated at Beirut and elsewhere in 
Syria. The Pistacta vera is a small tree varying 
from 15 to 80 ft. in height; the male and female 
flowers grow on separate trecs; the fruit, which is 
la ereen-colored oily kernel, not unlike an almond, 
is inclosed in a brittle shell. DPistachio-nuts are 
much esteemed as an article of diet both by Orien- 
tals and Europeans; the tree, which belongs to the 
natural order Anacardiacea, extends from Syria 
to Bokhara, and is natur: alized over the south of 
Europe; ἯΝ nuts are too well known to need mi- 
nute eee 
9 


2. ΤΟΣ (IS 
Canta viet. 


Kapva: nusx) occurs only in 
uy one into the garden of nuts.”’ 


3 


ο 
] othe Arabic wo (butm) appears to be also used 


generically. It is more generally applied to the tere. 

binth, but may comprehend the pistachio-tree, as Ge- 

senius conjectures, and Dr. Royle (Kitto’s Cycl.) has 

proved. He says the word is applied iu some Arabic 

works to a tree which has green-colored kernels. Thia 
| must be the Pistacta vera. 
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The Hebrew word in all probability is here to te 
understood to refer to the )Valnut-tree; the Greek 
καρύα is supposed to denote the tree, κάρυον the 
nut (sce Soph. 45, 892). Although κάρνον and 
nux may signify any kind of nut, yet the walnut, 
as the nut κατ᾽ ἐξοχήν, is more especially that 
which is denoted by the Greek and Latin terms 
(see Casaubon on Athenwus, ii. 65; Ovid, Nur 
Llegia; Celsius, Hierob.i. 28). The Hebrew term 
is evidently allied to the Arabic jawz, which is 
from a Persian word of very similar form; whence 
Abu’l Fadli (in Celsius) says “ the Arabs have bor- 
rowed the word Gjaus from the Persian; in Arabic 
the term is Chusf, which is a tall tree.’ The 
Chusf or Chasf, is translated by Freytag, “an 
esculent nut, the walnut.’ The Jewish Rabbis 
understand the walnut by Egéz. 


According to Josephus (8. J. ili. 10, ὃ 8) the 
walnut-tree was formerly common, and grew most 
luxuriantly around the lake of Gennesaret; Schulz, 
speaking of this same district, says he often saw 
walnut-trecs growing there large enough to shelter 
four-and-twenty persons. See also Kitto (Phys. 
Mist. Pal. p. 250) and Burekhardt (Syria, p. 265). 
The walnut-tree (Juglans regia) belongs to the 
natural order Juglanducee ; it is too well known 
to require any description. Wy Π. 


* The walnut is cultivated very extensively in 
Syria. At Jebda el-Haldny, on the side of Jebel 
Kishan, inland about five. hours from Sidon, there 
are large orchards of this tree, and the nuts are very 
cheap. 1 have bought them at a dollar and a quar- 
ter a thousand, including their transportation to 
a village two days distant. They are of the best 
quality. The common name for them in Syria is 


= which is undoubtedly the same as the 


Hebrew (7°28). G. E. P. 
NYM’PHAS (Νυμφᾶς [spouse, bridegroom]: 


Nymphas), a wealthy and zealous Christian in 
Laodicea (Col. iv. 15), His house was used as a 
place of assembly for the Christians; and hence 
Grotins, making an extraordinarily high estimate 
of the probable number of Christians in Laedicea, 
infers that he must have lived in a rural district. 
In the Vatican MS. (B) this name is taken for 
that of a woman; and the reading appears in some 
Latin writers, as pseudo-Ambrose, pseudo-Anselm, 
and it has been adopted in Lachmann's N. T. 
The common reading, however, is found in the 
Alexandrian MS. and. in that of Ephrem Syrus 
(A and C), and is the only one known to the Greek 
Fathers. δ 7. 1. 


O. 


OAK. The following Hebrew words, which 
appear to be merely various forms of the same 
root, occur in the O. T. as the names of some 
species of oak, namely, δἰ, élih, clin, ildn, allah, 
and adlon. 


MOS: LXX. Vat. τερέβινθος; Alex. 
τερέμινθος; Aq., Sym., Theod., δρῦς: canipestric) 
pecurs only in the sing. number in Gen. xiv. 6 


@ From bas, ON or SM, to be strong.” 


ἐ (ἐς El-paran ’’). 
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It is uncertain whether é/ shonld 
Le joined with Paran to form a proper name, ΟἹ 
whether it is to be taken separately, as the * tere- 
binth,”’ or the ‘“‘oak,” or the “grove” of Paran. 
Onkelos and Saadias follow the Vulg., whence the 
‘“plain’’ of the A. V. (margin). (See Stanley, S. 
ᾧ P. pp. 519, 520, App.) Rosenmiiller (Schol. ad 
l. c.) follows Jarchi (Comment. in Pent. ad Gen. 
xiv. 6), and is for retaining the proper name. 
Three plural forms of δέ occur: élim, éléth, and 
élath. Elim, the second station where the Israel- 
ites halted after they had crossed the Red Sea. in 
all probability derived its name from the seventy 
palm-trees there; the name é/, which more par- 
ticularly signifies an ‘oak,’’ being here put for 
any grove or plantation. Similarly the other 
plural form, eéth or élath, may refer, as Stanley 
(S. g: P. p. 20) conjectures, to the palm-grove at 
Akaba. ‘The plural édim occurs in Is. i. 29, where 
probably “oaks’’ are intended; in Is. Ixi. 3, and 
Ez. xxxi. 14, any strong flourishing trees may Le 
denoted. 


2. Elih (TUDS: τερέβινθος, sposnnmeneee 
ὃρον, δένδρον συσκίαζον, Symm.; πλάτανος in. 
Hos. ἵν. 13; δένδοον σύσκιον: terebinthus, quercus. 
‘oak,’ “elah,”’ ‘teil-tree’’ in Is. vi. 13: “elms” 
in Ios. iv. 19). There is much difficulty in de- 
termining the exact meanings of the several varie- 
ties of the term mentioned above: the old versions 
are so Inconsistent that they add but little by way 
of elucidation. Celsius (/fierob. i. 34) has en- 
deavored to show that él, élim, élin, élah, and 
allah, all stand for the terebinth-tree (Pistacia 
terebinthus), while a@llin alone denotes an oak. 
Royle (in Kitto’s Cyc. art. ‘«Alah ”) agrees with 


Celsius in identifying the élah (7s) with the 


terebinth, and the allén (les) with the oak. 


Hiller (//ierophyt. i. 348) restricts the various 
forms of this word to different species of oak, and 
says no mention is made of the terebinth in the 
Hebrew Scriptures. Rosenmiiller (Bi). Not. p. 
237) gives the terebinth to é/ and éléh, and the 


oak to allah, allén, and élén (VV). 


For the various opmions upon the meaning. of 
these kindred terins, see Ges. Thes. pp. 47, 51. 
103, and Stanley, S. f° P. p. 519. 


That various species of oak may well have de- 
served the appellation of mighty trees is clear, from 
the fact that noble oaks are to this day occasionally 
seen. in Palestine and Lebanon. On this subject 
we have been favored with some valuable remarks 
from Dr. Hooker, who says, ‘The forests have 
been so completely cleared off all Palestine, that 
we must not look for existing evidence of what 
the trees were in Biblical times and antecedently. 
In Syria proper there are only three common oaks. 
All form large trees in many countries, but very 


‘rarely now in Palestine; though that they do so 
occasionally is proof enough that they once did.” 
| Abraham’s oak, near Iebron, is a familiar example 
of a noble tree of one species. Dr. Robinson 
(Bibl. Res. ii. 81) has given a minute account of 
‘it; and “his description,” says Dr. Hooker, ‘is 
good, and his measurements tally with, mine.’ 
If we examine the claims of the terebinth to rep- 
resent the ¢léh, as Celsius and others assert. we 
shall see that in point of size it cannot compete 
with some of the oaks of Palestine; and that 
therefore, if δἰ ever denotes the terebinth, which 
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we by no means assert it does not, the term ety- 
mologically is applicable to it only in a second 
degree; for the Pistacia terebinthus. although it 
also oecasionally grows to a great size, ‘“ spreading 
its boughs,” as Robinson (Lib/. Mes. it. 222) ob- 
serves, “far and wide like a noble oak,"’ yet it 
does not form so conspieuously a good tree as 
either the Quercus pseudo-coccifera or Q. cegilops. 
Dr. Thonison (Land and Book, p. 243) remarks 
on this point: “ There are more mighty oaks here 
m this immediate vieinity (ejdel es-Shems) than 
there are terebinths in all Syria and Palestine 
together. I have travelled from end to end of 
these eountries, and across them in all direetions, 
and speak with absolute eertainty.’? At p. 600, the 
same writer remarks, “‘ We have oaks in Lebanon 
twice the size of this (Abraham’s oak), and every 
way more striking and majestic.” Dr. Hooker 
has no doubt that ‘Thomson is correct in saying 
there are far finer oaks in Lebanon; “though,’’ he 
observes, “1 did not see any larger, and only one 
or two at all near it. Cyril Graham told me there 
were forests of noble oaks in Lebanon north of the 
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cedar valley.” It is evident from these observa- 
tions that two oaks (Quercus pseudo-coccifera 
and Q. cyilops) are well worthy of the name of 


mighty trees; though it is equally true that over 


a greater part of the country the oaks of Palestine 
are at present merely bushes. 

3. Elin qs: ἡ δρῦς ἡ ὑψηλή, ἡ βάλανος, 
Ἠλών : convallis illustris, quercus) occurs fre- 
quently in the O. T., and denotes, there can be 
little donbt, some kind of oak. The A. V., fol- 
lowing the Targum, translates élén by “plain.” 
(See Stanley, 5. g¢ P. p. 520, App.) 

4. Llin ΟΝ > δένδρον: arbor) is found only 
in Dan. iv. as the tree which Nebuchadnezzar saw 
in his dream. The word appears to be used for 
any ‘strong tree,” the oak haying the best claim 
to the title, to which tree probably indirect allu- 
sion may be made. 


5. Allah (Tbs : ἢ τέρμινθος: Δα. and Symm. 


Abraham's Oak in the Plains of Mamre. 


6. Allin (es: ἡ βάλανος, δένδρον βαλάνου, 
δρῦς: quercus) is uniformly rendered “ oak"? by 
the A. V., and has always been so understood by 
commentators. It should be stated that alldr 
occurs in Hos. iv. 13, as distingnished from the 
other form é/éh; consequently it is necessary to 
suppose that two different trees are signified by 
the terms. We believe, for reasons given above, 
that the differenee is speeific, and not generic — 
that two species of oaks are denoted by the Uebrew 
terms: allin may stand for an evergreen oak, as 
the Quercus pseudo-coceifera, and élah for one 
of the deciduous kinds. The Pistaciet vera could 
never be mistaken for an oak. 


speeifie allusion was ever made to this tree, we 
ernnot help believing that it would have been 
under another name than any one of the numer 
ous forms which are used to designate the different 
species of the genus Quercus; perhaps under a 
lfebrew form allied to the Arabic butm, “ the tere- 
binth.”” The oak-woods of Bashan are mentioned 
in [s. it. 13; Ez. xxvii. 6; Zech. xi. 2. The oaks 
of Bashan belong in all probability to the species 
known as Quercus cegilops, the Valonia oak, whieh 
is said to be eommon in Gilead and Baslian. 
Saerifiers were offered under oaks (Hos. iv. 13; Is. 
i. 29); of oak-timber the Tyrians manunfactured 


If, therefore, | oars (12. xxvii 6), and idolaters their images (Is 
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xliy. 14); under the shade of oak-trees the dead 
were sometimes interred (Gen. xxxv. 
1 Sam. xxxi. 13). 


Quercus pseudo-coccifera. 


Another species of oak, besides those named 
above, is the Quercus infectoria, which is common 
in Galilee and Samaria. It is rather a small tree 
in Palestine, and seldom grows above 30 ft. high, 
though in ancient times it might have been a 
noble tree. 

For a description of the oaks of Palestine, see 
Dr. Hooker's paper reat before the Linnean Society, 
Jume, 1861, [and Tristram’s Nal. Mist. of the 
Bibl., pp. 867-871. ] AY. Π. 


Quercus @egilops. 


* The Quercus pseudo-coccifera, the evergreen 
oak of Syria, is the largest species. It is the one 
usually found near the Welies or tombs of the 
prophets. 


M a, ἘΠ : : 
αἽἹ. 71S, dpa, maledictio, juramentum, with 
sp ae 


affinity to Se, the name of God (Ges. pp. 44, 99). 


1: Hos. iv. 15. 
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Q. egilops does not ordinarily attain as large 


8; sce also|a size, and, as its leaves are deciduous, it is not a 


favorite in the neighborhood of tombs. Neverthe- 
less it is often found in groves, rarely by itself, in 
anc around graye-yards. The number of forests 
of this and the preceding species is immense. 
The common name for @, pseudo-coccifera ἰδ 


ae Oia, Sindidn, and of Q. egilops Soe, 


Mellil. There is another common species called 


SMS, Lik, by the Arabs. G. E. P. 


OATH.® J. The principle on which an oath 
is held to be binding is incidentally laid down in 
Heb. vi. 16, namely, as an ultimate appeal to divine 
authority to ratify an assertion (see the principle 
stated and defended by Philo, De Leg. Alleg. iii. 
73, i. 128, ed. Mang.). There the Almighty is 
represented as promising or denouncing with an 
oath, 2. 6. doing so in the most positive and solemn 
manner (see such passages as Gen. xxii. 16, xii. 7, 
compared with xxiv. 7; Ex. xvii. 16 and Lev. xxvi. 
14 with Dan. ix. 11; 2 Sam. vii. 12, 18, with Acts 
ii. 80; Ps. ex. 4 with Heb. vii. 21, 28; Is. xlv. 98: 
Jer. xxii. 5, xxxii. 92). With this Divine assever- 
atiou we may compare the Stygian oath of Greek 
mythology (Hom. 2, xv. 37; Hes. Theoy. 400, 805; 
see also the Laws of Menu, α. viii. 110; Sir W. 
Jones, Works, ili. 291). 

IL. On the same principle, that oath has always 
been held most binding which appealed to the 
highest authority, both as regards individuals and 
communities. (a.) Thus believers in Jehovah ap- 
pealed to him, both judicially and extra-judicially, 
with such phrases as “The God of Abraham 
judge; ’’ “* As the Lord liveth; ’’ ‘* God do so to 
me and more 4150: “God knoweth,’’ and the like 
(see Gen. xxi. 23, xxxi. 53; Num. xiv. 2, xxx. 2; 
1 Sam. xiv. 39, 44; 1 K. ii. 42; Is. xviii. 1, Ixv. 
So also our Lord himself ac- 
cepted the high-priest’s adjuration (Matt. xxvi. 
63), and St. Paul frequently appeals to God in con- 
firmation of his statements (Acts xxvi. 29; Ron. 
i. 9, ix. 1; 2 Cor. i. 23, xi. 31; Pini 
also Rev. x. 6). (6.) Appeals of this kind to au- 
thorities recognized respectively by adjuring parties 
were regarded as bonds of international security, 
and their infraction as being not only grounds of 
international complaint, but also offenses against 
divine justice. So Zedekiah, after swearing fidelity 
to the king of Babylon, was not only punished by 
him, but denounced by the prophet as a breaker of 
his oath (2 Chr. xxxvi. 13; Kz. xvii. 18, 18). Some, 
however, have supposed that the Law forbade any 
intercourse with heathen nations which involved 
the necessity of appeal by them to their own deities 
(lix. xxiii. 82; Selden, De Jur. Nat. ii. 135 see 
Liv. i. 91: Laws of Menu, viii. 1138; Dict. of 
Anti. * Jus Jurandum ’’). 

IIT. As a consequence of this principle, (7) ap- 
peals to God's name on the one hand, and to heathen 
deities on the other, are treated in Scripture as 
tests of allegiance (Ex. xxiii. 13, xxxiv. 6; Deut. 
xxix. 12: Josh. xxiii. 7, xxiv. 16; 2 (ἢν. χν. 12 
14; Js. xix. 18, xlv. 23; Jer χα Ὁ 1: 111: 


2. myAaw and mya, from yar, seven,” - 
the sacred number (Ges. pp. 1334, 1856), ὅρκος» iura- 
mentum. 
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14, Zeph. i.5). (6) So also the sovereizn’s name is 
sometimes used as a form of obligation, as was the 
case among the Romans with the name of the em- 
peror; and Hofmann quotes a custom by which the 
kings of France used to appeal to themselves at 
their coronation (Gen. xlii. 15; 2 Sam. xi. 11, x. 
19; Martyr. S. Polycarp. ὁ. ix.; Tertull. Apol. c. 
32; Suet. Culig. c. 27; Hofmann, Lea. art. “ Ju- 
ramentum "’; Dict. of Antig. u.s.3; Michaelis, On 
Laws of Moses, art. 256, vol. iv. 102, ed. Smith). 

1V. Other forms of oath, serious or frivolous, 
are mentioned ; as, by the ** blood of Abel ’’ (Selden, 
Ne Jur. Nat. v. 8); by the * head; ’’ by “ Heaven,” 
the “ Temple,”’ etc., some of which are condemned 
by our Lord (Matt. v. 33, xxiii. 16-22; and see 
Jam. v. 12). Yet He did not refuse the solemn 
adjuration of the high-priest (Matt. xxvi. 63, 645 
see Juv. Sat. vi. 16; Mart. xi. 94; Mishna, Saw. 
iii. 2, compared with Am. viii. 7; Spencer, De 
Leg. Hebr. ii. 1-4). 

As to the subject-matter of oaths the following 
cases may be mentioned : — 

1. Agreement or stipulation for performance of 
certain acts (Gen. xiv. 22, xxiv. 2, 8,9; Ruth i. 
17; 1 Sam. xiy. 24; 2 Sam. v. 3; Ezr. x. 5; Neh. 
ν. 19. χ. 20. xii. 25; Acts xxiii. 21; and see 
Joseph. Vit. c. 53). 

2. Allegiance to a sovereign, or obedience from 
an inferior to a superior (Eccl. viii. 2; 2 Chir. xxxvi. 
13; 1 K. xviii. 10). Josephus says the Mssenes 
considered oaths unnecessary for the initiated, 
though they required them previously to initiation 
(B. J. it. 8, $$ 6, 7; Ant. xv. 10, ὃ 4; Philo, Quod 
omnis probus, I. 12, ii. 458, ed. Mangey.). 

3. Promissory oath of a ruler (Josh. vi. 26; 
1 Sam. xiv. 24, 28; 2 K. xxv. 24; Matt. xiv. 7). 
Priests took no oath of office (Heb. vii. 21). 

4. Vow made in the form of an oath (Lev. v. 4). 

5. Judicial oaths. («¢.) A man receiving a pledge 
from a neighbor was required, in ease of injury 
happening to the pledge, to clear himself by oath 
of the blame of damage (Icx. xxii. 10, 11; 1K. viii. 
31; 2 Chr. vi. 92). <A willful breaker of trust, es- 
pecially if he added perjury to his fraud, was to be 
severely punished (Lev. vi. 2-5; Deut. xix. 16-18). 
(b.) It appears that witnesses were examined on 
oath, and that a false witness, or one guilty of sup- 
pression of the truth, was to be severely punished 
(Lev. v. 1; Prov. xxix. 24; Michaelis, /. c. art. 256, 
iv. 109; Deut. xix. 16-19; Grotius, in Crit. Sacr. 
ou Matt. xxvi. 63; Knobel on Lev. v. 1, in Aurzg. 
χες. Hundb.). (c.) A wife suspected of incon- 
tinence was required to clear herself by oath (Num. 
v. 19-22). 

It will be observed that a leading feature of Jew- 
ish criminal procedure was that the accused person 
was put upon his oath to clear himself (Ix. xxii. 
11: Νυη. ν. 19-22; 1 Is. viii. 31; 2 Chr. vi. 92: 
Matt. xxvi. 63). 

The forms of adjnration mentioned in Scripture 
are: 1. Litting up the hand. Witnesses laid their 
hands on the head of the accused (Gen. xiv. 22; 
Lev. xxiv. 14; Deut. xxxii. 40; Is. iti. 7; Ez. xx. 
Bo; wus. vy. 85; lev. x. 5; see Hom. HW. xix. 
254; Virg. sin. xii. 196; Carpzov, (ippuratus, 
p- 652). 

2. Putting the hand under the thigh of the per- | 
son to whom the promise was made. As Josephus | 
describes the usage, this ceremony was performed | 
by each of the contracting parties to each other. It. 
has been explained (4) as having reference to the 
covenant of circumcision (Godwyn, Woses and | 
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Aaron, vi. 6; Carpzov, ἐ. c. p. 653); (6) as con- 
taining ἃ principle similar to that of phallic sym- 
bolism (Her. ii. 48; Plut. 7s. e¢ Osi. vii. 412, ed. 
Reiske; Knobel on Gen. xxiv. 2, in Aurzy. Kacey. 
Iidb.); (c) as relerr:ne to the promised Messiah 
(Aug. Qu. in [ept. 62; Civ. Dei, xvi. 33). It 
seems likely that the two first at least of these ex- 
planations may be considered as closely connected, 
if not identical with each other (Gen. xxiv. 2, xlvii. 
29; Nicolaus, De Jur. xi. 6; Ges. p. 631, s. v. 


2) Fagius and others in Crét. Saer.; Joseph. 
Ant. i. 16, § 1). 

3. Oaths were sometimes taken before the altar, 
or, as some understand the passage, if the persons 
were not in Jerusalem, in a position looking towards 
the Temple (1 K. viii. 31; 2 Chr. vi. 22; Godwyn, 
ἰ. ο. vi. 6; Carpzov, p. 6545; see also Juv. Sat. xiv. 
219 Hone xis, 272). 

4. Dividing a victim and. passing between or 
distributing the pieces (Gen. xv. 10, 17; Jer. xxxiv. 
18). ‘This form was probably used to intensify the 
imprecation already ratified by sacrifice according 
to the custom described by classical writers under 
the phrases ὄρκια τέμνειν, fiedus ferire, etc. We 
may perhaps regard in this view the acts recorded 
Judg. xix. 29, 1 Sam. xi. 7, and perhaps IIerod. 
vii. 39. 

As the sanctity of oaths was carefully inculcated 
by the Law, so the crime of perjury was strongly 
condemned ; and toa false witness the same punish- 
ment was assigned which was due for the crime to 
which he testified (Ex. xx. 7; Lev. xix. 12; Deut. 
xix. 16-19; Ps. xv. 4; Jer. ν. 2, vii. 9; Ez. xvi. 
59; los. x. 4; Zech. viii. 17). Whether the 
“ swearing ’* mentioned by Jeremiah (xxiii. 10) and 
by Hosea (iv. 2) was false swearing, or profane 
abuse of oaths, is not certain. If the latter, the 
crime is one which had been condemned by the 
Law (Lev. xxiv. 11, 16; Matt. xxvi. 74). 

Krom the Law the Jews deduced many special 
cases of perjury, which are thus classified: 1. Jus 
Jurandum promissorium, a rash incousiderate prom- 
ise for the future, or false assertion respecting the 
past (Lev. v. 4). 2. Vanwim, an absurd self-con- 
tradictory assertion. 3. Depositi, breach of con- 
tract denied (Lev. xix. 11). 4. Yestimonii, judicial 
perjury (Ley. v. 1; Nicolaus and Selden, De Juia- 
mentis, in Ugolini, Thesaurus, xxvi.; Lightfoot, 
flor. Hebr. on Matt. v. 33, vol. ii. 292; Mishna, 
Shed. iii. 7, iv. 1, ν. 1, 2; Otho, Lex. Habd., art. 
ἐ Juramentum ”’). 


Women were forbidden to bear witness on oath, as 
wis inferred from Deut. xix. 17 (Mishna, Sheé. iv. 1). 

The Christian practice in the matter of oaths 
was founded in great measure on the Jewish. Thus 
the oath on the Gospels was an imitation of the Jew- 
ish practice of piacing the hands on the Book of the 
Law (1. Fagius, oun Onkel. ad Ex. xxiii. 1; Justin- 
ian, Nov. c. viii Mpil.; Matth. Paris, (ist. p. 916). 

Our Lord’s prohibition of swearing was clearly 
always understood by the Christian Church as di- 
rected against profane and careless swearing, not 
aginst the serious judicial form (Bingham, <Lniiq. 
Hecl. xvi. T, δὲ 4, 5; Aug. dp. 157, c. v. 40); and 
thus we find the fourth Council of Carthage (c. 61) 


'reproving clerical persons for swearing by created 


objects. 

The most solemn Mohammedan oath is made on 
the open Koran. Mohammed himself used the 
form, “ Gy the setting of the stars’? (Chardin, 
Voy. vi. 87; Sale's Aoran, lvi. p. 437). 
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Bedouin Arabs use various sorts of adjuration, 
one of which somewhat resembles the oath “ by 
the Temple.’ The person takes hold-of the mid- 
dle tent-pole, and swears by the life of the tent and 
its owners (Burckhardt, Notes on Bed. 1. 127, foll.; 
see also another case mentioned by Burckhardt, 
Syria, p. 398). 

The stringent nature of the Roman military 
oath, aud the penalties attached to infraction of it, 
are alluded to, more or less certainly, in several 
places in N. T., e. 4. Matt. viii. 9, Acts xii. 19, 
xvi. 27, xxvii. 42; see also Dionys. Hal. xi. 45, 
and Δ]. Gell. xvi. 4. [Prerzury.] H. W. Ρ. 

OBADIAH (Tay servant of Jehovah]: 
Αβδία: [Vat. 4Δβδεια:} Obdia). The uame of 
Obadiah was probably as common among the He- 
brews as Abdallah among the Arabians, both of 
then having the same meaning and etymology. 

1. The sons of Obadiah are enumerated in a 


corrupt passage of the genealogy of the tribe of 
Judah (1 Chr. iii. 21). The reading of the LXX. 


and Vulg. was 7) ‘this son,’’ and of the Peshito 


Syriac "JB, “son of,’ for “2%, “sons of;”’ so 
that according to the two former versions Obadiah 
was the son of Arnan, and according to the last 
the son of Jesaiah. 


2. ΟΑΛβδιού: [Vat. corrupt; Alex. Οβδια:} 
Obadia.) According to the received text, one of 
the five sons of Izrahiah, a descendant of Issachar 
and a chief man of his tribe (1 Chr. vii. 9). Four 
only, however, are mentioned, and the discrepancy 
is rectified in four of Kennicott’s MSS., which omit 
the words “and the sons of Izrahiah*’ thus mak- 
ing Izrahiah brother and not father, of Obadiah, and 
both sons of Uzzi. The Syriac and Arabic ver- 
sions follow the received text, but read ‘ four” 
instead of * five.” 

ce CABSia; εἰ: Sin. Αβδεια:] Obdia.) One 
of the six sons of Azel, a descendant of Saul (1 
Chr. viii, 38, ix. 44). 

4. [ABdia; Vat. ABdera; Alex. Οβδια.}] A 
Levite, son of Shemaiah, and descended from 
Jeduthun (1 Chr. ix. 16). He appears to have 
been a principal musician in the Temple choir in 
the time of Nehemiah (Neh. xii. 25). It is evi- 
dent, from a comparison of the last-quoted passage 
with 1 Chr. ix. 15-17 and Neh. xi. 17-19, that 
the first three names " Mattaniah, and Bakiukiah, 
Obadiah,” belong to ver. 24, and the last three, 
ἐς Meshullam, Talmon, Akkub,’’ were the families 
of porters. ‘The name is omitted in the Vat. MS. 
fso in Rom. Alex. FA.!] in Neh. xii, 25, where 
the Codex Frid.-Aug. [FA?] has ᾽Οβδίας and 
the Vulg. Obedia. In Neh. xi. 17, * Obadiah the 
son of Shemaiah, is called “ABDA the son of 
Shammua.”’ 


5. ([Vat. FA. Αβδεια:7 Obdias.) The second 
in order of the lion-faced Gadites, captains of the 
host, who joined David's standard at Ziklag (1 
Chr. xii. 9). 

6. [Αβδία: Vat. ABia.} One of the princes 
of Judah in the reign of Jehoshaphat, who were 
sent by the king to teach in the cities of Judah 
(2 Chr. xvii. 7). 

7. CABadin; [Vat. Adeca:] Obedia.) The 
gon of Jehiel, of the sons of Joab, who came up 
in the second caravan with Jizra, accompanied by 
218 of his kinsmen (Hzr. viii. 9). [ABADIAS.]} 


8. (ABSia; [Vat. FA. ABSe:a:] Obdias.) A 
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priest, or family of priests, who sealed the cove. 
nant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 5). WW. A. W. 

9. (OBds0d; [Vat. OBderov; Alex. Αβδειου 
(Inser.), ABSiov:] Addias.) The prophet Obadiah. 

We know nothing of him except what we can 
gather from the short book which bears his name. 
The Hebrew tradition adopted by St. Jerome (Jn 
Adbd.), and maintained by Abarbanel and Kimehi, 
that he is the same person as the Obadiah of 

᾿ “᾿ 

Ahab's reign, is as destitute of foundation as 
another account, also suggested by Abarbanel, 
whieh makes him to have been a converted Idu- 
mean, “the hatchet,’ according to the Hebrew 
proverb, ‘returning into the wood out of which 
it was itself taken’? (Abarb. Ja Obad. apud 
Pfeifferi Opera, p. 1092, Ultraj. 1704). The 
question of his date must depend upon the inter- 
pretation of the 11th verse of his prophecy. He 
there speaks of the conquest of Jerusalem and 
the captivity of Jacob. If he is referring to the 
well-known captivity by Nebuchadnezzar he must 
have lived at the time of the Babylonish Captivity, 
and have prophesied subsequently to the year 1». C. 
588. If, further, his prophecy against Edom found 
its first fulfillment in the conquest of that country 
by Nebuchadnezzar in the year B. C. 583, we have 
its date fixed. lt must have been uttered at some 
time in the five years which intervened between 
those two dates. Jeger argues at Jength for an 
earlier date. 116 admits that the 11th verse refers 
to a capture of Jerusalem, but maintains that it 
may apply to its capture by Shishak in the reign 
of Rehoboam (1 K. xiv. 25; 2 Chr. xii. 2); by the 
Philistines and Arabians in the reign of Jehoram 
(2 Chr. xxi. 16); by Joash in the reign of Amaziah 
(2 Chr. xxv. 23); or by the Chaldeans in the reign 
of Jehoiakim and of Jehoiachin (2 K. xxiv. 2 and 
10). The Jdumzans might, he argues, have joined 
the enemies of Jndah on any of these occasions, 
as their inveterate hostility from an early date is 
proved by several passages of Scripture, e. g. Joel 
ii, 19; Am. 1.. 11. He thinks it probable that 
the occasion referred to by Obadiah is the capture 
of Jerusalem by the Ephraimites in the reign of 
Amaziah (2 Chr. xxv. 23). The utmost force of 
these statements is to prove a possibility. ‘The 
only argument of any weight for the early date 
of Obadiah is his position in the list of the books 
of the minor prophets. Why should he have been 
inserted between Amos and Jonah if his date is 
about B. c. 585? Schnurrer seems to answer this 
question satisfactorily when he says that the proph- 
ecy of Obadiah is an amplification of the last five 
verses of Amos, and was therefore placed next after 
the book of Amos. Our conclusion is in favor of 
the later date assigned to him, agreeing herein with 
that of Pfeiffer, Schnurrer, Nosenmiiller, De Wette, 
ITendewerk, and Maurer. 

The book of Obadiah is a sustained denunciation 
of the Edomites, melting, as is the wont of the 
WIebrew prophets (cf. Joel iii., Am. ix.), into a, 
vision of the future glories of Zion, when the arm 
of the Lord should have wrought her deliverance 
and have repaid double upon her enemies. Pre- 
vious to the Captivity, the Edomites were in a 
similer relation to the Jews to that which the 
Samaritans afterwards held. They were near neigh- 
bors, and they were relatives. The result was that 
intensified hatred which such conditions are likely 
to produce, if they do not produce cordiality and 
good-will. ‘The Edomites are the types of those 
who ought to be friends and are not -—of those 
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who ought to be helpers, but in the day of calamity 
are found “standing on the other 5146. ‘The 
prophet first touches on their pride and self-confi- 
dence, and then denounces their “ violence against 
their brother Jacob”’’ at the time of the capture 
of Jerusalem. There is a sad tone of reproach in 
the form into which he throws his denunciation, 
which contrasts with the parallel denuneiations of 
czekiel (xxvt and xxxy.), Jeremiah (Lam. iv. 21), 
and the author of the 157th Psalm, whieh seem to 
have been uttered on the same occasion and for the 
same eause. The psalmist’s “ Remember the 
children of Edom, © Lord, in the day of Jeru- 
salem, how they said, Down with it, down with it, 
even to the ground!” coupled with the imme- 
diately succeeding imprecation on Babylon, is a 
sterner utterance, hy the side of which the “ Thon 
shouldest not’? of Obadiah appears rather as the 
sad remonstrance of disappointment. He eom- 
plains that they looked on and rejoiced in the 
destruetion ot Jerusalem; that they trinmphed 
over her and plundered her; and that they cut off 
the fugitives who were probably making their way 
through Idumea to Evypt. 

The last six verses are the most important part 
of Obadiah'’s prophecy. The vision presented to 
the prophet is that of Zion triumphant over the 
Idumeans and all her enemies, restored to her 
ancient possessions, and extending her borders 
northward and sonthward and eastward and west- 
ward. He sees the house of Jacob and the house 
of Joseph (here probably denoting the ten tribes 
aud the two) consuming the house of Esau as fire 
devours stubble (ver. 18). ‘The inhabitants of the 
city of Jerusalem, now captive at Sepharad, are 
to return to Jerusalem, and to oeeupy not only the 
city itself, but the southern tract of Judiea (ver. 
20). Those who had dwelt in the southern tract 
are to overrun and settle in Idumea (ver. 19). 
The former inhabitants of the plain country are 
also to establish themselves in Philistia (2d.). To 
the north the tribe of Judah is to extend itself as 
far as the fields of Ephraim and Samaria, while 
Benjamin, thus displaced, takes possession of Gilead 
(ib.). The eaptives of the ten tribes are to oceupy 
the northern region from the borders of the en- 
larged Judah as far as Sarepta near Sidon (ver. 
20). What or where Sepharad is no one knows. 
The LXX., perhaps by an error of a copyist, read 
Ἐφραθά. St. Jerome’s Hebrew tutor told hiin 
the Jews held it to be the Bosphorus. St. Jerome 
himself thinks it is derived from an Assyrian word 
meaning “ bound’? or “limit,’? and understands 
it as signifying “scattered abroad.” So Maurer, 
who compares of ἐν τῇ διασπορᾷ of Jam. i. 1. 
Wardt, who has devoted a volume to the con- 
sideration of the question, is in favor of Sipphara 
in Mesopotamia. The modern Jews pronounee for 
Spain. Schultz is probably right in saying that 
it is some town or district iu Babylon, otherwise 
unknown. 

The question is asked, lave the prophet's de- 
nuuciations of the Kdomites been fulfilled, and has 
his vision of Zion's glories been realized? = Typ- 
ically. partially, and imperfectly they, have been 
fulfilled, but, as Rosenmiiller justly says, they 
await a fuller accomplishinent. The first fulfill- 
ment of the denunciation on Edom in all proba- 
bility took place a few years after its utterance. 


For we read in Josephus (Ant. x. 9, § 7) that tive | 


years after the capture of Jerusalem Nebuechad- 
nezzar reduced the Ammonites and Moabites, and 
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after their reduction made an expedition inte 
Egypt. This he could hardly have done without 
at the same time reducing ldumza. <A more full, 
but still only partial and typical fulfillment would 
have tuken place in the time of John Hyreanns, 
who utterly reduced the Idumeans, and only 
allowed them to remain in their country on the 
condition of their being circumcised and aceepting 
the Jewish rites, after which their nationality 
was lost for ever (Joseph. 1zt. xiii. 9, ὃ 1). Sim- 
ilarly the retnrn from the Babylonish Captivity 
would typically and imperfectly fulfill the promise 
of the restoration of Zion and the extension 
of her borders. But magnificentior sane est 
hee promissio quam ut ad Sorobabelica aut 
Maeeabaica tempora referri possit,’’ says Losen- 
miiller on ver. 21. And *necessitas cogit ut om- 
nia ad preedicationem evangelit referamus,”’ says 
Luther. , 


The full completion of the prophetieal deserip- 
tions of the glories of Jernsalen1 —the future 
golden age towards which the seers stretched their 
hands with fond yearnings —is to be looked for in 
the Christian, not in the Jewish Zion —in the 
antitype rather than in the type. Just as the fate 
of Jerusalem and the destruction of the, world are 
interwoven and interpenetrate each other in the 
prophecy uttered by our Lord on the mount, and 
his words are in part fulfilled in the one event, but 
only fully accomplished in the other; so in figure 
[and in type the predictions of Obadiah may’ have 
been accomplished by Nebuchadnezzar, Zerulbabel, 
and I{yreanus, but their complete fulfillment is 
reserved for the fortunes of the Christian Chureh 
and her adversaries. Whether that fulfillment has 
already occurre’l in the spread of the Gospel throuzh 
the world, or whether it is yet to come (Rev. xx. 
4), or whether, being conditional, it is not to be 
expected save in a limited and curtailed degree, is 
not to be determined here. 

The book of Obadiah is a favorite study of the 
modern Jews. It is here especially that they read 
the future fate of their own nation and of the 
Christians. ‘Those unversed in their literature may 
wonder where the Christians are fonnd in the book 
of Obadiah. Wut it is a fixed prineiple of Rab- 
binical interpretation that by Edomites is prophet- 
leally meant Christians, and that by Edom is meant 
Rome. Thus Kimehi, on Obadiah, lays it down 
that “all that the prophets have said about the 
destruetion of dom in the last times has refer- 
ence to Rome.’ So Rabbi Beehai, on Is. Ixvi. 17; 
and Abarbanel has written a commentary on Oba- 
diah resting on this hypothesis as its basis. Other 
examples are given by Buxtorf (Lea. Tudm. in voe. 
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DVIS, and Syaagoga Judaica). The reasons of 
this Rabbinical dictum are as various and as 
ridiculous as inight be imagined. Nachmanides, 
Bechai, and Abarbanel say that Janus, the first 
king of Latium, was grandson of Esau. Kimchi 
(on -loel iti, 19) says that Julius Cesar was an 
Idumeean. Sealiger (ad Chron. Euseb. n. 2152) 
reports, “ The Jews, both those who are compara- 
tively ancient and those who are modern, believe 
that Titus was an Kdomite, and when the prophets 
denounce Edom they frequently refer it to Titus.” 
Aben Ezra says that there were no Christians 
except such as were Jdumeans until the time ot 
Constantine, and that Constautine having embraced 
‘their religion the whole Roman empire became 
lentitled Idume@an. St. Jerome says that some of 
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the Jews read ΤΙΣ, Rome, for (VET, Dumah, 
ἴῃ Ἶ5. xxi, 11. 
with them Abarbanel, maintain that it was the 
soul of Esau which lived again in Christ. 

The color given to the prophecies of Obadiah, 
when looked at from this point of view, is most 
curious. The following is a specimen from Abar- 
banel on ver. 1: “ The true explanation, as I have 
said, is to be found in this: The Idumeans, by 
which, as 1 have shown, all the Christians are to 
be understood (for they took their origin from 
Rome), will go up to lay waste Jerusalem, which is 
the seat of holiness, and where the tomb of their 
God Jesus is, as indeed they have several times 
gone up already.’’ Again, on ver. 2: “I have 
several times shown that from Edom proceeded the 
kings who reigned in Italy, and who built up 
Rome to be great among the nations and chief 
among the provinces; and in this way Italy and 
Greece and all the western provinces became filled 
with Idumeans. Thus it is that the prophets 
call the whole of that nation by the name of 
Edom.” On ver. 8: “There shall not be found 
counsel or wisdom among the domite Christians 
when they go up to that war.’’ On ver. 19: 
‘Those who have gone as exiles into the Edom- 
ites’, that is, into the Christians’ land, and have 
there suffered affliction, will deserve to have the 
best part of their country and their metropolis 
as Mount Seir.”” On ver. 2U: “Sarepta’’ is 
«France; ’? “Sepharad”’ is “Spain.’’? The “ Mount 
of Esau,” in ver. 21, is “ the city of Rome,” which 
is to he judged; and the Saviours are to be “ the 
[Jewish] Messiah and his chieftains,’’ who are to 
be “ Judges.”’ 

The first nine verses of Obadiah are so similar 
to Jer. xlix. 7, &c., that it is evident that one of 
the two prophets must have had the prophecy 
of the other before him. Which of the two wrote 
first is doubtful. Those who give an early date to 
Obadiah thereby settle the question. Those who 
place him later leave the question open, as he 
would in that case be a contemporary of Jeremiah. 
Luther holds that Obadiah followed Jeremiah. 
Schnurrer makes it more probable that Jeremiah’s 
prophecy is an altered form of Obadiah’s. Eich- 
horn, Schulz, Rosenmiiller, and Maurer agree with 
him. 

See Ephrem Syrus, apl. in Abd. ν. 269, Rome, 
1740; St. Jerome, Comm. in Abd. Op. 11. 1455, 
Paris, 1704; Luther, παν. in Abd. Op. iii. 588, 
Jen, 1612; Pfeiffer, Tract. Phil. Antirrabbin. 
Op. p. 1081, Ultraj. 1704; Schnurrer, Dissertatio 
Philologica in Obadiam, Tubing. 1787; Schulz, 
Scholia in Vet. Test. Norimb. 1793; Rosenmiiller, 
Scholia in Vet. Test. Lips. 1813; Maurer, Comm. 
in Vet. Test. Lips. 1836; Jaeger, Ueber das Zett- 
alter Obadja's, Tibing. 1837. τ M. 

* For the commentators on the Minor Prophets 
see Amos; HABAKKUK; HAGGAI (Amer. ed.). 
Dr. Pusey's unfinished work (ἡ πον" Prophets, with 
a Commentary (1861), and Dr. Paul Nleinert’s Pt. 
xix. of Lange’s Bibelwerk des A. Test. (1868), con- 
tain Obadiah. Other separate writers (see above) 
are Zeddel (Annotatt. in Ob. 1-4, 1830), Hendewerk 
(Obadje oraculum in Idumewos (1836), C. P. Cas- 
pari (Der Prophet Obadjak, 1842, an important 
work, pp. 1-145), Fr. Delitzsch (Wann weissagte 
Obadjah? in Zeitschrift fiir lutherische Theol- 
ogie, 1851, pp. 91-102), and Nigelsbach (Herz. 
Real- Encyk. x. 506 ff.). The epitomized results in 
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Finally, some of the Rabbis, and | 
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the recent O. T. Introductions (Keil 1859 and 
Bleek 1860) show how wide a field of criticism 
this shortest hook of the O. 'T. embraces. 

Prof. Stuart (Old Test. Canon, p. 403) points out 
ause of this prophetic fragment which the history 
of nations shows to be not yet obsolete. When 
dom is held up before my eyes by Obadiah as 
having rushed upon the Jews, in the day of their 
humiliation by the power of Babylén; when the 
enibittered enmity, the spirit of vengeance and of 
rapacity, and the unspeakable meanness of the 
“domites, and their consequent punishment, are 
embodied and made palpable and held up to open 
view in this way; [ am far more affected and even 
instructed by it, than I am by any abstract pre- 
cept’? which may inculcate the same lesson. H. 


10. (WINTRY: ᾿Αβδιού; [ Vat. Αβδειου; Alex. 
AdBiov, eight times, but ABdiov, ver. 9:} Abdias.) 
An otticer of high rank in the court of Ahab, who 
is described as “over the house,” that is, appar- 
ently, lord high chamberlain, or mayor of the pal- . 
ace (1 K. xviii. 8), His influence with the king 
must have heen great to enable him to retain his 
position, though a devout worshipper of Jehovah, 
during the fierce persecution of the prophets by 
Jezebel. At the peril of his life he concealed a hun- 
dred of them in caves, and fed them there with 
bread and water. But he himself does not seem. 
to have been suspected (1 K. xviii. 4,13). The 
occasion upon which Obadiah appears in the history 
shows the confidential nature of his office. In the 
third year of the terrible famine with which ‘a- 
maria was visited, when the fountains and streams 
were dried up in consequence of the long-continued 
drought, and horses and wnules were perishing for 
lack of water, Ahab and Obadiah divided the land 
between them and set forth, each unattended, to 
search for whatever remnants of herbage might still 
be left around the springs and in the fissures of the 
river beds. Their mission was of such importance 
that it could only be entrusted to the two principal 
persons in the kingdom. Obadiah was startled on 
his solitary journey by the abrupt apparition of 
Elijah, who had disappeared since the commence- 
ment of the famine, and now commanded him to 
announce to Ahab, ** Behold Elijah! ’? He hesi- 
tated, apparently afraid that his long-concealed at- 
tachment to the worship of Jehovah should thus 
he disclosed and his life falla sacrifice. At the same 
time he was anxious that the prophet should not 
doubt his sincerity, and appealed to what he had 
done in the persecution by Jezebel. But Flijah 
only asserted the more strongly his intention of 
encountering Ahab, and Obadiah had no choice 
but to obey (1 K. xviii. 7-16). The interview and 
its consequences belong to the history of Elijah 
[vol. i. p. 527]. According to the Jewish tradition 
preserved in Ephrem Syrus (Assemani, Bibl. Or. 
Clem. p. 70), Obadiah the chief officer of Ahab 
was the same with Obadiah the prophet. He was 
of Shechem in the land of Ephraim, and a disciple 
of Elijah, and was the third captain of fitty who 
was sent by Ahaziah (2 K.i. 19). After this he 
left the king's service, prophesied, died, and was 
buried with his father. The “certain woinan of 
the wives of the sons of the prophets ’ who came 
to Elisha (2 K. iv. 1) was, according to the tradi- 
tion in Rashi, his widow. 

11. ΟΑβδίας; [Vat. ABSeas.]) The father of 
Ishmaiah, who was chief of the tribe of Zebulon 
in David's reign (1 Chr. xxvii. 19). 
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12. PABSias; Vat. Αβδεια.)] A Merarite Le- 
vite in the reign of Josiah, and one of the over- 
seers of the workmen in the restoration of the 
Temple (2 Chr. xxxiv. 12). W. Δ. We 


O’BAL πεν {bald, bare, as said of a coun- 
try, Dietr.]: Edad; [Comp. Γέβαλ:] bal). A son 
of Joktan, and, like the rest of his family, appar- 
ently the founder of an Arab tribe (Gen. x. 28), 
which has not yet been identified. In 1 Chr. i. 22 the 


name is written EBAL Omy > Alex. Γεμιαν: Πε- 
bal), which Knobel (Genesis) compares with the 
Gebanite of Pliny, a tribe of Southern Arabia. 
The similarity of the wame with that of the Ava- 
lite, a troglodyte tribe of East Africa, induced Bo- 
ehart (Phaleg, ii. 23) to conjecture that Obal mi- 
grated thither and gave his name to the Sinus 
Abalites or Avalites of Pliny (vi. 34). 
W. A.W. 

OBDIA (Οβδία: [γαί. Οββεια:] Obia). 
Probably a corruption of Obaia, the form in which 
the name HABAIAN appears (comp. 1 Esdr. y. 38 
with Ezr. ii. 61). 

O’BED (T25D [he who serves, sc. Jehovah, 
Ges., Fiirst]: ᾽Ωβηδ:; [Ιωβήδ, Alex. in 1 Chr., 
and N. T. ed. Lachm. Tisch. Tree.:] Obed). 1. 
Son of Boaz and Ruth the Moabitess (Ruth iv. 17). 
The circumstances of his birth, which inake up all 
that we know about him, are given with much 
beauty in the book of Ituth, and form a most in- 
teresting specimen of the religious and social life 
of the Israelites in the days of [li, which a com- 
parison of the genealogies of David, Samuel, and 
Abiathar shows to have been about the time of his 
birth. The famine which led to Klimelech and his 
sons migrating to the land of Moab may naturally 
be assigned to the time of the Philistine inroads in 
Eli’s old age. Indeed there is a considerable re- 
sentblance between the circumstances described in 
Hannah’s song (1 Sam. ti. 5), « They that were 
hungry ceased, so that the barren hath borne seven,”’ 
and those of Obed’s birth as pointed at, Ruth i. 6, 
and in the speech of the women to Naomi: ‘ He 
shall be unto thee a restorer of thy life, aud a nour- 
isher of thine old age; for thy dauvhter-in-law 
which Joveth thee, which is better to thee than 
seven sons, hath borne him:” as well as between 
the prophetic saying (1 Sam. ii. 7), ‘* The Lord 
maketh poor, and maketh rich: he bringeth low, 
and lifteth up. He raiseth up the poor ont of the 
dust, and lifteth up the beggar from the dunghill, 
to set them among princes, mand to make them in- 
herit the throne of glory: "’ and the actual history 
of the house of Elimelech, whose glory was prayed 
for by the people, who said, on the marriage of 
Ruth to Boaz, « The Lord ate the woman that 
is come into thine house like Rachel and like Leah, 
which two did build the house of Israel, and do 
thou worthily in Ephratah, aud be famous in Beth- 
lehem.”’ ‘The direct mention of the Lord’s Christ 
in 1 Sam. ii 10, also connects the passage remark- 
ably with the hirth of that child who was grand- 
father to King David, and the lineal ancestor of 
Jesus Christ. 

The name of Obed occurs only in Ruth iv. 17, 
and in the four lea hed liwthitveet.22; 1 Chr. 

« * Not in Manasseh, says Riietschi (Herzog’s 
Jwal-Encyk. xx. 243), but. in Dan (Josh. xiv. 45; xxi- 
24). This writer recognizes only one Obed-edom, 
though he does not explain why the Levite is appar- 
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ii. 12; Matt. i. 5; Luke iti. 32. In all these five 
passages, and in the first with peculiar emphasis 
he is said to be the father of Jesse. It is incred- 
ible that in David's reign, when this genealogy was 
compiled, his own grandfather's name should have 
been forgotten, and therefore there is no escape from 
the conclusion that Obed was literally Jesse’s father, 
and that we have all the generations recorded from 
Nahshon to David. [JEsse; NansHon.] 
An Cae 

2. (Alex. [Ald.] Ἰωβήδ.) A descendant of 
Jarha, the Egyptian slave of Sheshan in the line 
of Jerahmeel. He was grandson ef Zabad, one of 
David's mighties (1 Chr. ii. 37, 38). 

3. (OBO; [δ᾽ αὐ. Ιωβηθ; FA. Ιωβηλ; Comp. 
Ὧβήδ:] Alex. IwBnd-) One of David’s mighty 
men (1 Chr. xi. 47). 

4. (ABS; Alex. IwBnd.) One of the gate- 
keepers of the Temple: son of Shemaiah the first- 
born of Obed-edom (1 Chr. xxvi. 7). 

5. (Alex. IwBy5.) Father of Azariah, one of 
the captains of hundreds who joined with Jehoiada 
in the revolution by which Athaliah fell (2 Chr. 
xxiii. 1), Wee 


O’BED-E’/DOM (218 TAY [servant of’ 


Edom): ᾿Αβεδδαρά in Sam. [and 1 Chrexttiis: 
14]. ᾿Αβδεδόμ Vat, FA. ABdodou] in [1] Chr. 
[xv. 25]; Alex. Αβεδδαδομ in 2 Sam. vi. 11; 
[Vat. ABeddapau, FA. -av, in 1 Chr. xiii. 142] 
Obed-edom). 1. A Levite, apparently of the family 
of Kohath. He is described as a Gittite (2 Sam. 
vi. 10, 11), that is, probably, a native of the Le- 
vitical city of Gath-Rimmon in Manasseh,# which 
was assigned to the Kohathites (Josh. xxi. 25), and 
is thus distinguished from « Obed-edom the son of 
Jeduthun,’? who was a Merarite. After the death 
of Uzzah, the ark, which was being conducted 
from the house of Abinadab in Gibeah to the city 
of David, was carried aside into the house of Obed- 
edom, where it continued three months, and brought 
with its presence a blessing upon Obed-edom and 
his household. Hearing this, David, at the head 
of a large choir of singers and minstrels, clothed 
in fine linen, and attended by the elders of Israel 
and the chief captains, “went to bring up the ark 
of the covenant of Jehovah out of the house of 
Obed-edom with joy’? (1 Chr. xv. 25; 2 Sam. vi. 
12). 

2. ΓΓΑβδεδόμ; Vat. FA. in 1 Chr. xvi. 5, 38, 
Αβδοδομ: so Vat. xxvi. 4, 8, 15, and Alex. xvi. 38, 
xxvi. 4, 8, and 15 once; FA. 1 Chr. xv. 18, AB6- 
edwu; Vat. 2 Chr. xxv. 24, laBde5wu; Comp. gen- 
erally ’Q65 Ἐδώμ.) ‘ Obed-cdom the son of 
Jeduthun’’ (1 Chr. xvi. 38), a Merarite Levite, 
appears to be a different person from the last-men- 
tioned. We was a Levite of the second degree and 
a gate-keeper for the ark (1 Chr. xv. 18, 24), ap-~ 
poited to sound “ with harps on the Sheminith to 
excel’? (1 Chr. xv. 21, xvi. 5). With his family of 
seven [eight] sons and their children, “ mighty 
men of valor”? (1 Chr. xxvi. 4-8), he kept the South 
Gate (1 Chr. xxvi. 15) and the house of Asuppim. 
There is one expression, however, which scems to 
imply that Obed-edom the gate-keeper and Obed- 
edom the Gittite may have been the same. After 
enumerating his seven [eight] sons the chronicler 


ently called a Kohathite and a son of Jeduthun at the 
same time. There is no reason except this for smp- 
posing two persons of this name to be meant. H. 


OBETH 


(1 Chr. xxvi. 5) adds, * for oa — him,”’ re- 
ferring apparently to 2 Sam. a the Lord 
blessed Obed-edom and all his He ate The 
family still remained at a much later time as keep- 
ers of the Bee of the Temple in the reign of 
Amaziah (2 Chr. xxv. 24). eA. VV. 


O’BETH (2870; [Vat. Ουβην:}] om. in 
Vulg.). ΒΚ} the son of Jonathan is so called in 
1 Ksdr. vile, 

O’BIL (ΣΝ [cumet-driver]: Aglas: Alex. 
[Ald.] OdBias; [Comp. 'ABiA:] Ubi?) An Ish- 
maelite who was appropriately appointed keeper of 
the herds of eamels in the reign of David (1 Chr. 
xxvil. 90). Bochart (//ervz. pt. i., ii. 2) eonjee- 
tures that the name is that of the office, alal in 
Arabic denoting ‘a keeper of camels.” 


OBLATION, [Sacririce.] 


O’BOTH (FAN [hollow passes, Fiirst]: 
Ωβώθ; [Vat. in Num. xxxiii. Ξωβωθ:}] Oboth), 
one of the eneampments of the Israelites, east of 
Moab (Num. xxi. 10, xxxiii. 43). Its exact site is 
unknown. [WILDERNESS OF TIE WANDERING. | 

* OCCUPY occurs in the sense of “ to use,” 
Exod. xxxviil. 24, Judg. xvi. 11, and especially, «to 
use In trade,”’ as Hag, or “to deal in,” as mer- 
chandise, Ez. xxvii. 9, 2 Esdr. xvi. 42; henee, in- 
transitively, ‘to trade “or setraiie.” Ege xxvii. 
16, “they occured in thy fairs with emeralds, pur- 
Me. ere; so liz, xxv. 19, 21,22; Luke xix. 13. 
These uses of the word were formerly common. 
So “ the oecujers of thy merchandise,”’ Ez. xxvii. 
27, means * the traders in thy merchandise.” 


A. 
* OCCURRENT = “occurrence,” 1 K.y. 4. 
A. 
O’CHIEL (χιῆλος: Alex.” Ο(ηλος: a= 


el). ‘The form in which the name JmEL appears 
in 1 Esdr. 1. 9 (comp. 2 Chr. xxxy. 9). The Geneva 
version has CHIELUS. 


OCIDE’LUS (‘Axddnros; (Vat. Ωκαιληδος 3] 
Alex. QeednAos: JSussro, Reddus). This name 
το ΠΡ ΊΕξν, τ τι Iisdr. ix. 22, the place of Jozalad 
in Ezr. x. 22, of which it is a manifest corruption. 
The original name is more clearly traced in the 
Vulgate. ‘ 

ΟΟΙ ΝΑ ([{Rom. ’Oxiwd; Vat.] Orewa, and so 
Alex.; [Sin. and] Vulg. omit). “Sour and 
Ocina’’ are mentioned (Jud. ii. 28) among the 
places on the sea-coast of Palestine, which were 
terrified at the approach of Holofernes. The names 
seem to oecur in a regular order from north to 
south; and as Ocina is mentioned hetween Sour 
(Tyre) and Jennaan (Jabneh), its position agrees 
with that of the ancient ACCHO, now AAka, and 
in medieval times sometimes called Acon (Bro- 
cardus: William of Tyre, ete.). G. 


OC’RAN (19. [trouble or troubled]: 
Ochran). The father of Pagiel, chief of 
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Ἐχράν: 


α Dr. Bonar has suggested to us that the name Khu- 
revtun represents the ancient Hareth (Khareth). This 
is ingenious, ΤΩ may be correct; but Tobler ( Umge- 
bungen, etc., pp. 522, 528) has made out a strong case for 
the name being that of Chareitén, or Kreton, a famous 
Essene hermit of the 3d or 4th eentury, who founded 
2 Laura in the cavern in question. (See Acta Sanct. 
Sept. 28). 

ὁ Van de Velde (Syr. § Pal. ii. 33) illustrates this 


ODOLLAM 


the tstbe of Asher after the Exodus (Num. i. 12 
ii. 27, ΠΣ ee): 


ODED (TWD (erecting, confirming] . 
"26745; Alex. Αδαδ [and so Rom. Vat. in ver. 8:] 
Oded). 1. The father of Azariah the prophet in 
the reign of Asa (2 Chr. xv. 1). In 2 Chroixva3; 
the prophecy in the preceding verses is attributed 
to him, and not to his son. The Alex. MS. and the 
Vulgate retain the reading which is probably the 
true one, ‘* Azariah the son of Oded.’’ These are 
supported by the Pesh?4o-Syriac, in which « Azur ”’ 
is substituted for Oded. 

2. [Ωδήηδ.] A prophet of Jehovah in Samaria, 
at the time of Pekah’s invasion of Judah. Josephus 
(Ant. ix. 12, § 2) calls him 'NBndds. On the re- 
turn of the victorious army with the 200,000 cap- 
tives of Judah and Jerusalem, Oded met them and 
prevailed upon them to let the eaptives go free (2 
Chr. xxviii. 9). He was supported by the chivalrous 
feelings of some of the chieftains of Ephraim; and 
the narrative of the restoration of the prisoners, fed, 
clothed, and anointed, to Jericho the city of palm- 
trees, is a pleasant episode of the last days of the 
northern kingdom. W.. Avo. 


ODOL’LAM (‘OdoAAdu: Odollam). The 
Greek form of the name ADULLAM; found in 2° 
Mace. xii. 38 only. Adnilam is stated by Eusebius 
and Jerome (Onumast. ‘* Adollam ’’) to have been 
m their day a large village, about 10 miles east of 
Elentheropolis ; and here (if Beit-jibrin be Eleu- 
theropolis), a village with the name of Bet Dil 
(Tobler, Bethlehem, p. 29; Dritte Wand. p. 151) or 
Beit Ula (Robinson, Ist ed. App. p. 117) now stands. 

The obstacle to this’ identification is not that 
Adullam, a town of the Shefelah, should be found 
in the mountains, for that puzzling eireumstance is 
not unfrequent (comp. KEILAN, ete., i. 1529 «), 
so mueh as that in the catalogue of Joshua xv. it 
is mentioned with a group of towns (Zoreah, Socoh, 
etc. ) which lay at the N. W. corner of J udah, while 
Bet Dila is found with those (Nezib, Keilah, etc.) 
of a separate group, farther south. 

Further investigation is requisite before we can 
positively say if there is any eavern in the neigh- 
borhood of Bct Dila answering to the “cave of 
Adullam.”” The eavern at Ahareilun,? 3 miles 
south of Bethlehem, usually shown to travellers as 
Adullam, is so far distant as to put it out of the 
question. 10 is more probable that this latter is 
the cavern in the wilderness of Engedi, in which 
the adventure ® of Saul and David (1 Sam. xxiv,) 
oceurred. Everything that can be said to identify 
it with the eave of Adullam has been said by Dr. Bo- 
nar (Land of Promise, pp. 248-50); but his strong- 
est argument — an Inference, from 1 Sam. xxii. J, 
in favor of its proximity to Bethlehem — comes 
into direct collision with the statement of Jerome 
quoted above, which it should be observed is equally 
opposed to Dr. Nobinson's proposal to place it at 
Deir-Dubban. [See ADULLAM, Amer. ed. ] 

The name of .\dullam appears to have been first 


charming narrative more foreibly than is his wont. 
The cave, he says, has still “ἢ the same narrow natural 
vaulting at the entrance, the same huge ehamber in the 
roek, probably the place where Sapl lay down to rest 
in the heat of the day ; the same side vaults, too, 
where David and his men lay eoneealed, when, accus 
tomed to the obscurity of the cavern, they saw Sau, 
enter, while Saul, binded by the glare of light outside, 
saw nothing of them.’’ 


“- 


ODONARKES 


applied to Ahwurcitun at the time of the Crusades 
CWill. of Tyre, xv. 6). G. 


ODONAR’KES (marg. Odomarra; [Rom. 
᾿Οδοαῤῥήν: Sin. Alex. Comp. Ald.] "Odounpa: 
Odures), the chief of a nomad tribe slain by Jona- 
than (1 Mace. ix. 66). The form in the A. V. 
does not appear to be supported by any authority. 
The Geneva version has " Odomeras.”’ 

Bory 


* OFFENCE occurs in several ‘passages of the 
A. V. as the rendering of the 1160. wing, 


micshdl, a stumbling-block,’”? or of the Gr. σκάν- 
δαλον, πρόσκομμα, προσκοπή, and is used in such 
a way as not to sugyvest the proper meaning to the 
common reader. Thus the declaration in Is. viit 
14, “he shall be for a stone of stumbling and a 
rock of offence (‘a rock to strike against,” Noyes) 
to both the houses of Israel,’’ describes the ruinous 
consequences rather than the fact of the unbelief 
and disobedience of the Jews; comp. ver. 15, and 
Deere 2, ii. 20. In Matt. xvi. 23, “thon 
art an offence to me,” is literally “thou art my 
stumbling-block ’’ (so Noyes); ‘ thou wouldst cause 
me to fall? (Norton). In Matt. xviii. 7, and Luke 
xvii. 1 “ offence’ (σκάνδαλον) means 811 occasion 
of sin, or a hindrance to the reception of Christ; 
see the context. To eat “ with offence’ (διὰ 
προσκόμματος, Rom. xiv. 20) is so to eat as to be 
an occasion of sin to the weaker brother. [OFr- 
FEND. | A. 
* OFFEND, from the Latin offendo, to 
strike against,” like OFFENCE (which see) is used 
in the A. V. in senses which we do not now asso- 
ciate with the word, though they are naturally 
derived from its primitive meaning. ‘ Great peace 
have they who love thy law, and nothing shall o/- 
Jend them (Ps. cxix. 165); lit. * there is no stum- 
bling-block to them,’ 7. e. their path shall he 
smooth, no evil shall befall them. In Matt. v. 29 
(“if thy right eve offend thee’’), 30, xviii. 6, 8, 9, 
Mark ix. 42, 48, 45, 47, “to offend’ (σκανδαλί- 
ζειν) means ‘to lead into sin,’’ literally, “to be a 
stumbling-block to,” * to cause to fall.’* Similarly, 
ἴῃ δίδει. χὶϊ!. 31, xxiv. 10, xxvi. 31, 33; Mark iv. 
17, xiv. 27, 29; John xvi. 1, “to be offended” 
does not suggest to the common reader the mean- 
ing οὗ σκανδαλίζεσθαι, Which would in these pas- 
sages he better translated “to fall away.’ In 
tom. xiv. 21 and 2 Cor. xi. 29 the rendering of the 
A. V. is likewise misleading. ἃς 


OFFERINGS. [Sacnririce.] 


«1. = eer NaoiB, Vulg. super omnia, from 223, 

to place.” 

2. From same, 223, part. plur. in Niph. ESD 9, 

f, LU ae Ce τε 
καθεσταμένοι, prefecti, 1 K. iv. 7. 

3. D*ND, Gen. xl. 2, εὐνοῦχος, [EuNnucH.] 

4, Ty, Esth. ii. 8, κωμάρχης ; Gen. xii. 38, | 
τοπάρχης ; Neh. xi. 9, ἐπίσκοπος : prepositus; A.V. 
€ overseer.” 4 

5. ΓΤ 2, προστάτης, coner. for abstr.; properly, 
office, like ‘tauthority ” in Eng. Both of these words 


(4) and (5) from “¥OD 


re visit.” 
= 

6. D7, οἰκονόμος, princeps, Esth. i. 8, joined with 
Ean, Dan. i. 8. | 
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OG 22.09 


OFFICER.¢ Τὸ is obvious that most, if not 
all, of the llebrew words rendered * officer,’’ are 
either of au indefinite character, or are synony- 
mous terms for functionaries known under other and 
more specific names, as ‘ scribe,’’ “Ὁ eunuch,”’ ete. 

The two words so rendered in the N. T. each 
bear in ordinary Greek a special sense. In the case of 
ὑπηρέτης this is of no very definite kind, but the 
word is used to denote an inferior officer of a court 


| of justice, a messenger or bailiff, like the Roman 


viator or lictor. TIpaxropes at Athens were ofh- 
cers whose duty it was to register and collect fines 
imposed by courts of justice; and ‘deliver to the 
ofticer ’? ® means, give the name of the debtor to 
the officer of the court (Demosthenes (or Dinarchus) 
c. Theocr. p. 1218, Reiske; Dict. of Antig.  Prac- 
tores,” ‘ Ilyperetes;’? Jul. Poll. viii. 114; De- 
mosth. c. Arist. p. 778; Asch. c. Timarch. p. 5° 
Grotius, on Luke xii. 58).¢ 

Josephus says, that to each court of justice 
among the Jews, two Levites ¢ were to be attached 
as clerks or secretaries, Ant. iv. 8, δ 14. The 
Mishna also mentions the crier and other officials, 
but whether these answered to the officers of Jose- 
phus and the N. T. cannot be determined. Sel- 
den, from Maimonides, mentions the high estima- 
tion in which such officials were held. Sanhedr. iv. 
3, vi. 1; Selden, de Syned?. ii.13, 11, [Punisn- 
MENTS; SERJEANTS. | 

The word “ officers’? is used to render the 
phrases of ἀπὸ (or ἐπὶ) τῶν χρειῶν, 1 Macc. x. 
4], xiii. 37, in speaking of the revenue officers of 
Demetrius. 

It is also used to render λειτουργοί, Ecclus. x. 


| 2, where the meaning is clearly the subordinates 


in a general sense to a supreme authority. 
Ho Week. 


OG (21D [long-necked?]: “Ay: Oy), an Amorit- 
ish king of Bashan, whose rule extended over sixty 
cities, of which the two chief were Ashtaroth-Kar- 
naim aud Edrei (Josh. xiii. 12). He was one of 
the last representatives of the giant race of Rephaim. 
According to eastern traditions, he escaped the 
deluge hy wading beside the ark (Sale’s Aoran, 
ch. y. p. 86). He was supposed to be the largest 
of the sons of Anak, and a descendant of Ad. He 
is said to have lived no less than 3,000 years, and 
to have refused the warnings of Jethro (Shoaib), 
who was sent as a prophet to him and his people 
(D’Herbelot s. vv. εἰ Fulasthin,” “ Anak”).  Soi- 
outhi wrote a long book about him and his race, 
chiefly taken from Rabbinic traditions, and called 


7. WOW, part. from “WO, “eut,” or in- 
on -τ ὑοῦ 


seribe,” Ex. v. 6, γραμματεύς exactor; Num. xi. 16, 
γραμματεύς. Deut. xvi. 18, γραμματοεισαγωγεύς, mag- 
ister, Josh. i. 10, princeps, 

8. The word “ officer” is also used, Esth. ix. 8, to 
render Mason, whieh is joined with “WY, 
marg. “those that did the business,” γραμματεῖς, pro- 
curatores. 

In N. T. “officer” is used to render, (1) ὑπηρέτης, 
minister, (2) mpaxtwp, Luke xii. 58, exactor. 

ὃ ἸΙαραδοῦναι τῷ πράκτ. 

¢ Πράκτωρ is used in LXX. to render W235, Is. 
iii. 12; A. V. ‘oppressor,’ one who perseeutes by ex- 
action. 

ἃ 'Ὑπηρέται. 


2210 OG 


Aug fi khaber Aoug (Id. s. v. “ Aug’’). See, too, 
the Journul Asiatique for 1841, and Chronique de 
Tabari trad. du persan par Dubeux, i. 48, f. 
(Ewald, Gesch. i. 306). 

Passing over these idle fables, we find from 
Scripture that he was, with his children and his 
people, defeated and exterminated by the Israelites 
at Edrei, immediately after the conquest of Sihon, 
who is represented by Josephus as his friend and 
ally (Joseph. Ant. iv. 5, § 3). His sixty proud 


OIL 


caught, ete. An apocryphal Book of King Og, 
which probably contained these and other traditions, 
was condemned by Pope Gelasius (Decret. vi. 
13, Sixt. Senensis, Bibl. Sanct. p. 86). ‘The origin 
of the name jis doubtful: some, but without any 
probability, would connect it with the Greek Ogy- 
ges (Ewald, Gesch. i. 306, ii. 309). F. W. F. 

* OFTEN in the expression “often infirmi- 
ties,”’ 1 ‘Tim. y. 23, is an adjective, and not an im- 
proper use of the adverb, as some allege. Its re- 


fenced cities were taken, and his kingdom assigned | gtyieted adverbial sense belongs to a later period 


to the Reubenites, Gadites, and half the tribe of | 
Also | 


Manasseh (Deut. iii. 1-13; Num. xxxii. 53. 
Deut. i. 4, iv. 47, xxxi. 4; Josh. ii. 10, ix. 10, xin. 
12, 30). The giant stature of Og, and the power 
and bravery of his people, excited a dread which 
God himself alleviated by his encouragement to 
Moses before the battle; and the memory of this 
vietory lingered Jong in the national memory (Ps. 
Gxxxy. I], exxxvi. 20). 

The belief in Og’s enormous stature is corrob- 
orated by an appeal to a relic still existing in the 
time of the author of Deut. iii. 11. This was an 
iron bedstead, or bier, preserved in “ Rabbath of the 
children of Ammon.” How it got there we are not 
told; perhaps the Ammonites had taken it in some 
victory over Og. The verse itself has the air of a 
later addition (Dathe), although it is of course pos- 
sible that the Nebrews may. have heard of so curious 
a relic as this long before they conquered the city 
where it was treasured. Jtabbath was first subdued 
in the reiyn of David (2 Sam. xii. 26); but it does 
not therefore follow that Deut. iii. 11 was not 
written till that time ([ivernick ad loc.). Some 
have supposed that this was one of the common fiat 
beds [Beps] used sometimes on the housecops of 
eastern cities, but made of iron instead of palm- 
branches, which would not have supported the 
giant’s weight. It is more probable that the words 
brn wy, eres barzel, mean a “sarcophagus 
of black basalt,” a rendering of which they undoubt- 
edly admit. The Arabs still regard black basalt as 
iron, because jt is a stone + ferrei coloris atque du- 
ritie " (Plin. xxxvi. 11), and “contains a large 
percentage of iren.”” [Inon.] It is most abun- 
dant inthe Hauran; and indeed is probably the 
cause of the name Argob (tbe stony) given toa part 
af Ov’s kingdom. ‘This sarcophagus was 9 cubits 
long, and 4 cubits broad. It does not of course 
follow that Og was 154 feet high. Maimonides 
(More Nevochim, ii. 48) sensibly remarks that a 
bed (supposing “a bed” to be intended) is usually 
one third [2] longer than the sleeper; and Sir J. 
Chardin, as well as other travellers, have observed 
the ancient tendency to make mummies and tombs 
far larger than the natural size of men, in order to 
leave an impression of wonder, 

Other legends about Og may be found in Ben- 
Uzzicl on Num. xxi. 33, Midrash Jalqat, fol. 13 
(quoted by Ewald), and in Mohammedan writers; 
as that one of his bones long served for a bridge 
over a river; that he roasted at the sun a fish freshly 


@ i. WIS, from TN, shine ” (Ges. pp. 1152- 
58), πιότης, ἔλαιον, olewam, clear olive-oil, as distin- 
guished from: — 


2. }72W’, “pressed juice,” ἔλαιον, ofewmn, from 
Tow, * become fat ’’ (Ges. p. 1437); sometimes joined 


with ΓΝ, ἔλαιον ἐξ ἐλαιῶν, olewm de olivetis, distin- 


than king James’s time. See Trench, Authorized 
Version, p. 60 (1859). He 

O’HAD (THIN [power]: ᾿Αώδ; [Vat. Iwad 
and] Alex. Iawad: in Ex.: Ahod). One of the six 
sons of Simeon (Gen. xlvi. 10; Ex. vi. 15). His 
name is omitted from the lists in 1 Chr. iv. 24 and 
Num. xxvi. 14, though in the former passage the: 


Syriac has IT] Ohov, as in Gen. and Ex. 


O/HEL (Oats [tent]: ’OdaA: [Vat. Οσα:] 
Ohol). As the text now stands Ghel was one of 
the seven sons of Zerubbabel, though placed in a 
croup of five who for some cause are separated 
from the rest (1 Chr. iii. 20), Whether they were 
by a different mother, or were born after the return 
from Babylon, can only be conjectured. 


OIL.@ (1.) Of the numerous substances, animal 
and vegetable, which were known to the ancients as 
yielding oil, the olive-berry is the one of whieh 
most frequent mention is made in the Seriptures. It 
is well-known that both the quality and the value of 
olive-oil differ according to the time of gathering 
the fruit, and the amount of pressure used in the 
course of preparation. These processes, which do 
not essentially differ from the modern, are described 
minutely by the Roman writers on agriculture, and 
to their descriptions the few notices occurring both 
in Seripture and the Rabbinical writings, which 
throw light on the ancient oriental method, nearly 
correspond. Of these descriptions the following 
may be taken asan abstract. The best oil is made 
from fruit gathered about November or December, 
when it has begun to change color, but before it 
has become black. The berry in the more ad- 
vanced state yields more oil, but of an inferior 
quality. Oil was also made from unripe fruit by a 
special process as early as September or October, 
while the harder sorts of fruit were sometimes de- 
layed till February or March (Virg. Georg. ii. 519; 
Palladius, 2. R. xit. 4; Columella, 2. 2. xii. 47, 
50; Cato, 2. &. 65; Pliny, αὐ, ἢ]. xv. 1-8; Varro, 
10. 10. ἃ. 65s Lor, 2 Satis.) 

1. Gathering.— Great care is necessary in gath- 
ering, not to injure either the fruit itself or the 
boughs of the tree; and with this view it was 
either gathered by hand or shaken off carefully with 
alight reed or stick. The " boughing”’ of Deut. 
xxiv. 20 (marg.),? probably corresponds to the 
“shaking? ¢ of Is. xvii. 6, xxiv. 13, 2. 6. a subse- 
quent beating for the use of the poor. See Mishna, 


guishing olive-juice from oil produced from other 
sources. Also sometimesin A. V. * ointment ”’ (Cel- 
sius, Hierob. ii. 279). 

8. TWD, Chald., ἔλαιον, olewm, only in Ezr. vi. 
9, vil. 22. 


ὁ “SN, c 395, καλομήσασθαι. 
al 17:5) 


OIL 


Shebuith, iv. 2; Peah, vii. 2, viii. 3. After gather 
ing and careful cleansing, the fruit was either at 
once carried to the press, which is recommended as 
the best course; or, if necessary, laid on tables with 
hollow trays made sloping, so as to allow the first 
juice (Amurca) to flow into other receptacles be- 
neath; care being taken not to heap the fruit too 
niuch, and so prevent the free escape of the juice, 
which is injurious to the oil though itself useful in 
other ways (Colum. wv. 8. xii. 50; Aug. Civ. Det, i. 
Sra 

2. Pressing. —In order to make oil, the fruit 
was either bruised in a mortar, crushed in a press 
loaded with wood or stones, ground in a mill, or 
trodden with the feet. Special buildings used for 
grape-pressing were used also for the purpose of 
olive-pressing, and contained both the press and the 
receptacle for the pressed juice. Of these processes, 
the one least expedient was the last (treading), 
which perhaps answers to the * canalis et solea,’’ 
mentioned by Columella, and was probably the one 
usually adopted by the poor. The “ beaten ’’ oil of 
Tee 90; Ley. xxiv. 2, and Ex. xxix. 40; 
Num. xxviii. 5, was probably made by bruising in 
a mortar. These processes, and also the place and 
the machine for pressing, are mentioned in the 
Mishna. Oil-mills are often made of stone, and 
turned by hand. Others consist of cylinders in- 
closing a beam, which is turned by a camel or 
other animal. An Egyptian olive-press is de- 
scribed by Niebuhr, in which the pressure exerted on 
the fruit is given by means of weights of wood and 
stone placed in a sort of box above. Besides the 
above cited Scripture references, the following pas- 
sages mention either the places, the processes, or 
the machines used in olive-pressing: Mic. vi. 15; 
ΠΟΙ 11 28 i. 13; Is. Ixiii.3; Lam.i. 15; Hag. 
ii. 16; Menach. viii. 4; Shebiith, iv. 9, vii. 6 (see 
(168. Ρ. 119, 5. Ὁ. 3); Yerum. x. 7; Shabd. i. 
9: Baba Bathra, iv. 5; Ges. pp. 351, 725, 848, 
1096; Vitruvius, x. J; Cato, #. ἢ 3; Celsius, 
Hierob. ii. 346, 350; Niebuhr, Voy. I, 122, pl. xvii.; 
Arundell, Asia Minor, ae 190: Wellsted, Trev. ii. 
450. [GeruseMANE. | 

3. Keeping. — Both olives and oil were kept in 
jars carefully cleansed; and oil was drawn out for 
use in horns or other small vessels (Crus"). These 
vessels for keeping oil were stored in cellars or 
storehouses; special mention of such repositories is 
made in the inventories of royal property and_rev- 
ΕἸ ΠΣ κ᾿ 1 xyi.1, 13; 1 K. i. 39, xvii. 16; 
Ἴ ieeiveceouix, 1,3; 1 Chr. xxvii. 28: 2 rs 

ΠΠ τ το 28: Prov. xxi. 20; Shebiith, ν ἢ: 
Celim li. 5, xvii. 12; Columell. ὦ, "ἘΝ 

Oil of Tekon was reckoned the best (Jfenoch. 
vill. 8). Trade in oil was carried on with the Tyr- 
ians, by whom it was probably often reéxported 
to Egypt, whose olives do not for the most part 
produce good oil. Oil to the amount of 20,000 
baths (2 Chr. ii. 10; Joseph. And. viii. 2, ὃ 9), or 
20 measures (cors, 1 K. vy. 11) was among the 
supplies furnished by Solomon to Hiram. Direct 
trade in oil was also carried on between Eeypt and 
Palestine (1 K. v. 11; 2 Chr. ii. 10, 15 {+Ezr. iii. 
τος. G6, lvii. 9; Ez. xxvii. 17; Hos. xii. 1; 
3. Hieronym. Com. in Osee, iii. 12; Joseph. Ant. 
Mees 9; B. J. ii. 21, ὃ 2; Strabo, xvii. p. 809; 
Pliny, xv. 4, 13; Wilkinson, Ane. Egypt. li. 28, sm. 
ed.; Hasselquist, Trav. pp. 53, 117). [Come 
MERCK; WeIGurs AND M EASURES. 

(IT.) Besides the use of olives themselves as food 
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common to all olive-producing countries (Hor. 1 
Od. xxxi. 15; Martial, xiii. 36; Arvieux, Zrav. 
p. 209; Terumoth, i. 9, ii. 6), the principal uses 
of olive-oil may be thus stated. 

1. .4s fvod. — Dried wheat, boiled with either 
butter or oil, but more commonly the former, is a 
comnion dish for all classes in Syria. Hasselquist 
speaks of bread baked in oil as being particularly 
sustaining; and Faber, in his Pilgrimage, mentions 
ergs fried in oil as Saracen and Arabian dishes. It 
was probably on account of the common use of oil 
in food that the “ meat-offerings"’ prescribed by the 
Law were so frequently mixed with oil (Lev. 11. 4, 
7, lo, vires, 81: Num. vii. 19, and foll.; Deut 
Milel@eexxxi. 153: ol WK. xvil. 12, 45+ ΤΠ τ ai, 
40; Kz. xvi. 138, 19; δ. Dieronym. Vit. S. Hilarion. 
ὁ. 11, νο]. 15. p. c2; lbn Batutn, 77rav. p- 60, ed 
Lee; Volney, Trav. i. 362, 406; Russeli, Aleppo, 
i. 80, 119; Harmer, Obs. i. 411, 4714: Shaw, Trav. 
p. 232; Bertrandon de la Brocquiere, Kurly Trav. 
p. 332; aa Trav. in Arab..i. 54; my 
on Bed. i. 59; oe , c.; Chardin, Voy. i 
84: Niebuhr, Voy. ii. 302; Hasselquist, Trav. 
132; Faber, ‘Evagatorium, vol. i. p. 197, i. 152, 
418). [Foop; OFFERING.] 

2. Cosmetic. — As is the case generally in hot 
climates, oil was used by the Jews for anointing 
the body, e. g. after the bath, and giving to the 
skin and hair a smooth and comely appearance, 
6. g. before an entertainmeut. To be deprived of 
the use of oil was thus a serious privation, assumed 
voluntarily in the time of mourning or of calamity. 
At [gyptian entertainments it was usual for a 
servant to anoint the head of each gnest, as he 
took his seat [OINTMENT] (Deut. xxviii. 40; 2 
pam. xiv. 2; ltuth ii. 8; 2 Sam. xm 208s 
ΧΑ 5, xe. 10, civ, 15; Wan. xo ὡς [5 ler 
Mic. vi. 15; Am. vi. ὃ; Sus. 17; Iuuke vii. 46). 
Strabo mentions the Egyptian use of castor-oil for 
this purpose, xviii. 824. The Greek and Roman 
usage will be found mentioned in the following 
passages: Hom. δέ, x. 577, xviii. 596, xxiii. 281; 
Od. vii. 107, vi. 96, x. 364; Hor. 3 τι ΧΙ τ 
Sat. yi. 123; 2 Sat. i. Os ΤΠ τὴν ΤΣ: Aristoph. 
Wasps, p. 608, Clouds, p. 816; Roberts, pl. 164. 
Butter, as is noticed by Pliny, is used by the 
negroes and the lower class of Arabs for the like 
purposes (Pliny, xi. 41; Burckhardt, Trav. i. 53; 
Nubia, p. 215; Lightfoot, /for. Hebr. ti. 375; see 
Deut: xxxin. 24> Job xxix. ὃ; Psocixaia 

The use of oil preparatory to athletic exercises, 
customary among the Greeks and Romans, can 
scarcely have had place to any extent among the 
Jews, who in their earlier times had no such con- 
tests. though some are mentioned by Josephus with 
censure as taking place at Jerusalem and Cvesarea ἡ 
under [lerod (Tor. 1 Od. viii. 8; pe xv. 4; 
Atheneeus, xv. 34, p. 686: Hom. Od. vi. 215; 
Joseph. Ant. xy. 8, § 1 xvi δ cr. of ae 
“ Aliptes’?). 

3. Funereal.— The bodies of the dead were 
anointed with oil by the Greeks and Romans, 
probably as a partial antiseptic, and a similar 
custom appears to have prevailed among the Jews 
(i. xxiv. 587; Ving. dim. vi. 219). ‘[ANoInT: 
Bunrrat.] 

4. Medicinal. — As oil is in use in may cases 
in modern medicine, so it is not surprising, that it 
should have been much used among the Jews and 
other nations of antiquity for medicinal purposes. 
Celsus repeatedly speaks of the use of oil, especially 
old oil, applied externally with friction in fevers, 
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and in many other eases. Tiny says that olive-oil | 
is good to warm the body and fortify it against 
cold, and also to cool heat in the head, and for 
various other purposes. It was thus used pre-, 
viously to taking cold baths, and also mixed with | 
water for bathing the body. Josephus mentions 
that among the remedies employed in the case of 
Herod, he was put into a sort of oil bath. Oil 
mixed with wine is also mentioned as a remedy 
used both inwardly and outwardly in the disease 
with which the soldiers of the army of linus 
Gallus were affected, a circumstance which recalls 
the use of a similar remedy in the parable of the 
good Samaritan. The prophet Isaiah alludes to 
the use of oil as ointment in medical treatment; 
and it thus furnished a fitting symbol, perhaps 
also an efficient remedy, when used by our Lord’s 
disciples in the miraculous cures which they were 
enabled to perform. With a similar intention, no 
doubt, its use was enjoined by St. James, and, as 
it appears, practiced by the early Christian Church 
in general. An instance of cure through the 
medium of oil is mentioned by Tertullian. The 
medicinal use of oi] is also mentioned in the Mishna, 
which thus exhibits the Jewish practice of that day. 
See, for the various instances above named, Is 1. 6; 
Mark vi. 138; Luke x. 34; James v. 14; Josephus, 
Ant. xvii. 6, § 5; B. J. i. 38, § 5; Shabd. xiii. 4; 
Otho, Ler. Rabb. pp. 11, 526; Mosheim, /cel. 
Hist. iv. 9; Corn. & Lap. on James v.; Tertull. αὐ] 
New. c. 4; Celsus, De Med. ii. 14, 17; iii. 6, 9, | 
18 ea iv. 2: Hor, 2 Sat. 1. 7; Vliny, xv- 4, 7, 
xxiii. 3, £; Dio Cass. 1111. 29; Lightfoot, 4. Π. il. | 
304, 444; S. Lieronym. ἐς c. 

5. Oil for light. — The oil for “the light ” was 
expressly ordered to be olive-oil, beaten, ἦν e. made 
from olives bruised in a mortar (IEx. xxv. 6, xxvil. 
Bei xxxv. 8; Lev. xxiv. 2: 29Chr xi. 11, 1 
Sam. iii. 3; Zech. iv. 3,12; Mishna, Demai, 1.5; 
Mencch. viii. 4). The quantity required for the 
longest night is said to have been } log (13-79 
cubic in. = -4166 of a pint), Jfenach. ix. 3; Otho, 
Lex. Rabb. p. 159. [CanpuEstick.] In the 
same manner the great lainps used at the Feast of 
Tabernacles were fed (Succuh, y. 2). ΟἹ] was used 
in general for lamps; it is used in Egypt with 
cotton wicks twisted round a piece of straw; the 
receptacle being a glass vessel, into which water is 
first poured (Matt. xxv. 1-8; Luke xii. 35; Lane, 
Mod. Egypt. i. 201). 

6. Ritual. —(a.) Oil was poured on, or mixed 
with the flour or meal used in offerings. 

(i.) The consecration offering of priests (Idx. xxix. 
2, 29° Lev vi ἰδὲ 

ii.) The offering of “beaten oil’? with flour, 
which accompanied the daily sacrifice (Ex. xxix. 
40). 

(iii.) The leper’s purification offering, Lev. xiv. 
10-18, 21, 24, 28, where it is to be observed that 
the quantity of oil (1 log, =-833 of a pint), was 
invariable, whilst the other objects varied in 
quantity according to the means of the person 
offering. ‘The cleansed leper was also to be touched 


with oil on various parts of his body (Lev. xiv. 
15-18). 

(iv.) The Nazarite, on completion of his vow, 
was to offer unleavened bread anointed with oil, 
and cakes of fine bread mingled with oil (Num. 
vi. 15). 

(v.) After the erection of the Tabernacle, the 
offerings of the ‘“ princes ”’ included flour mingled 
with oil (Num. vii... | 
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(vi.) At the consecration of the Levites, fine 
flour mingled with oil was offered (Num. viii. 8). 

(vii.) Meat-offerings in general were mingled or 
anointed with oil (Ley. vii. 10, 12). 

On the other hand, certain offerings were to be 
devoid of oil; the sin-offering (Lev. ν᾿ 11), and the 
offering of jealousy (Num. v. 15). 

The principle on which both the presence and 
the absence of oil were prescribed is clearly, that as 
oil is indicative of gladness, so its absence denoted 
sorrow or humiliation (Is. Ixi. 3; Joel ii. 19; Rev. 
vi. 6). It is on this principle that oil is so often 
used in Scripture as symbolical of nourishment and 
coinfort (Deut. xxxii. 13, xxxiii. 24; Job xxix. 6; 
Ps. xlv. 7, cix. 18: [Ξ- 

(b.) Kings, priests, and prophets, were anointed 
with oil or ointment. [OrsTMENT.] 

7. (a.) As so important a necessary of life, the 
Jew was required to include oil among his first- 
fruit offerings (Ex. xxii. 29, xxiii. 16; Num. xviii. 
12; Deut. xviii. 4: 2 Chr. χχχὶ. ὅ; 7) }η)η. χὶ. 
3). In the Mishna various limitations are laid 
down; but they are of little importance except as 
illustrating the processes to which the olive-berry 
was subjected in the production of oil, and the 
degrees of estimation in which their results were 
held. 

(6.) Tithes of oil were also required (Deut. xii. 
17; 2 Chr. xxxi. 5; Neh. x. 37) a0 σὴν 1 15 
xly. 14). 

8. Shields, if covered with hide, were anointed 
with oil or grease previous to use. [ANOINT.] 
Shields of metal were perhaps rubbed over in like 
mianner to polish them. See Thenius on 2 Sam. i. 
91; Virg. in. vii. 625; Plautus, 20) ieee ee 
Ges. p. 825. 

Oil of inferior quality was used in the composi- 
tion of soap. 

Of the substances which yield oil, besides the 
olive-tree, myrrh is the only one specially men- 
tioned in Scripture. Oil of myrrh is the juice 
which exudes from the tree Balsamodendron 
myrrha, but olive-oil was an ingredient in many 


compounds which passed under the general name 


of oil (Esth. ii. 12; Celsus, a. som 0 yi 
Pliny, xii. 26, xiii. 1, 2, xv. 7; Wilkinson, dze. 
Egypt. ii. 23; Balfour, Plants of Bible, p. 52; 
Winer, Realw. s. v. Myrrhe. [OiNTMENT.] 

HH. ὺ. 

* OIL-PRESS. [ὁ 1, 2.] 

OIL-TREE (Pow VY, δια shemen: κυπά- 
piooos, ξύλα κυπαρίσσινα: ΩΣ olive, frondes 
ligni pulcherrimi). The Nebrew words occur in 
Neh. vill. 15; 1 K. vi. 23; and im Tks xli ee 
this last passage the A. δ΄. has “oil-tree;’’ but in 
Kings it has -‘oliye-tree,” and in Nehemiah “ pine- 
branches.’’ From the passage in Nehemiah, where 
the δὲς shemen is mentioned as distinet from the 
zuith or ‘olive-tree,”’ writers have songht to 
identify it with the Lleagnus angustifolius, Linn., 
sometimes called “the wild olive-tree,’’ or ‘ nar- 
row leaved oleaster,"’ the zuckum-tree of the Arabs. 
There is, however, some great mistake in this 
matter: for the zackwm-tree cannot be referred to 
the cheagnus, the properties and characteristics 
of which tree do not accord with what travellers 
have related of the famed zackum-tree of Palestine. 
We are indebted to Dr. Hooker for the correction 
of this error. The zackum is the Balanites 
Ac gyptiaca, a well-known and abundant shrub or 
small tree in the plain of Jordan. It is found 
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all the way from the peninsula of India and the 
Ganges to Syria, Aby ssinia, and the Niger. The 
zackum-oil is held in high repute by the “Arabs for 
its medicinal properties. It is said to be very 
valuable against wounds and contusions. Comp. 
Maundrell “(Journ p- 86), Robinson (S261. Res. i. 
560): see also BALM. It is quite probable that 


Balanites JEgyptiaca. 


the zackum, or Balanites Egyptiaca, is the éts 
shemen, or oil-tree of Scripture. Celsius (Hierob. 
i. 809) understood by the Hebrew words any “ fat 
or resinous tree;’’ but the passage in Nehemiah 
clearly points to some specific tree. δ εἰ 


* That the Taw V2 does not refer to the 
zackum seems to be evident, inasmuch as in Neh. 
vill. 15 it is spoken of as growing in the mountain, 
whereas Balanites Aiguptiaca is found only in the 
plain of Jordan. Then in 1 K. vi. 23 an image 
ten cubits high is spoken of as made of this tree. 
Can we suppose that the ‘shrub or small tree,” 
Balanites Aegyptiaca, furnished the wood for this 
Cherub? ‘Then again, in Is. xli. 19, this tree is 
spoken of in connection with the cedar, and acacia 
(shittah), and myrtle, as growing in the wilderness, 
a sign of fertility, and of the blessing of God. 
Surely it is not such a tree as this, confined to « 
small district of Palestine, and of limited utility 
or beauty, which would have been chosen as a sign 
of the restored favor of God to Israel. 

The conditions to be sought for in the determi- 
nation of this tree are: (1.) A tree with wood 
of sufficient solidity and size and beauty to be 
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used in making a carved image ten cubits hich, 
to be placed in the Holy of Holies. 

(2.) A tree with branches so thick and leafy 
that they would be suitable to be associated with 
those of the olive, palm, myrtle, and other thick 
trees in the making of booths. 

(3.) A tree fit to be associated with the cedar, 
the acacia, and the myrtle, as an emblem of the 
favor of God restored to a desolated land. 

(4.) An oily, or oil-producing tree, growing tn 
the mountains. 

(5.) Not the olive itself, which would be ex: 
cluded by Neh. viii. 15. 

These conditions are not fulfilled in any tree so 
well as in the genus Pinus, of which there are 
several species in Syria. The Pinus pinea is the 
most celebrated of these. It is a tall and beau- 
tiful tree usually trimmed close to the trunk below, 
and allowed to expand in a broad top like a palm. 
It is one of the most picturesque trees of Syria. 
It often attains an immense size. Two or three 
speciinens of it may be seen near Beiriit, towering 
above the neighboring groves to a height of over 
100 feet. The trunks are several feet in thickness. 
The wood is highly resinous and ‘ fat,” and the 
branches are commonly used to make dvoths. The 
wood is the most sought for for roofing purposes, 
and is often finely carved.¢ It is of a fine reddish 
hue in the older trees, and takes a high polish 
owing to the large amount of the resinous con- 
stituent contained in it. It is moreover nsually 
planted, and does uot occur in forests far distant 
from the, haunts of men. Its abundance marks 
seasons of rest from war, and prosperity in the 
land. The reverse marks the occurrence of war 
and desolation, which always tend to destroy trees. 
Among the other species found in the East the 
Pinus orientalis is perhaps next in frequency. It 
is small, and does not answer the conditions so 
well as the first mentioned. (A description of 
these two species, with plates, may be found in 
Thomson’s Land and Book, ii. 265-267.) The 
first named species is called by the Arabs Snébar. 
The groves outside of Beirfit are so dense in the 
shade which they afford, that, where they are 
planted thickly, scarce a ray of the powerful Syrian 
sunshine can penetrate even at noonday. How 
appropriate that this species should have been 
chosen for “booths,’? and how inappropriate that 
the straggling thorny branches of the Balanites 
should have been imagined to meet this require- 
ment of the text (Neh. viii. 15). Among the 
other species of Syria may be noted also Pinus 
maritimus and P. haleppensis, both of which are 
common. 


The WTF) at Is. xli. 19 and Ix. 13 is prob- 
ably not the ‘pine, but the oak. This probability, 
which if established would exclude the mention 
of so common a tree as the pine from the Serip- 
ture, would of itself lead us to seek for an allusion 
to the pine under some other name.  G. E. P. 


OINTMENT.” Besides the fact that olive-oil 


΄ 
a ΕἸ the olive be the wood intended at 1 K. vi. 
23, it is singular that a wood of such hardness should 
have been chosen for a carving, when that carving 
vas to be covered with gold, and thus the fine grain 
vould be concealed. G. E. P. 


See Om (2). 
2. mp, μύρον, unguentum, from ΓΙ, τὸ δηοϊὗ."" 


» 1. Shemen. 


8. IVAN or an. μύρον, wrguentunr 
(Ex. xxx. 95). Gesenius thinks’ it may be the vessel 
in which the ointmeut was compounded (p. 1309). 


4. ΓΙ, χρίσις, χρῖσμα, waguentum, some- 
times in A. ve : of].” 


8. ΘΝ : in A. V. “things for purifying ” 


τ 
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is itself a common ingredient in ointments, the 
purposes to which ointment, as mentioned in 
Scripture, is applied agree in so many respects 
with those which belong to oil, that we need not 
be surprised that the same words, especially 1 and 
4, should be applied to both oil and ointment. 
The following list will point out the Scriptural 
uses of ointment: — 

1. Cosmetic.— The Greek and Roman practice of 
anointing the head and clothes on festive occasions 
prevailed also among the Egyptians, and appears 
to have had place among the Jews (Ruth iii. 3; 
Keel. vii. 1, ix. 8; Prov. xxvii. 9, 16; Cant. i. 3, iv. 
10; Am. vi. 6; Ps. xlv. 7; Is. lvii. 9; Matt. xxvi- 7; 
Luke vii. 46; Rev. xviii. 13; Yoma, viii. 1; Shabb. 
ix. 4; Plato, Symp. i. 6, p. 123; see anthorities in 
Hofmann, Lez. art. Ungendi ritns’’?). Oil of 
myrrh, for like purposes, is mentioned Esth. ii. 12. 
Strabo says that the inhabitants of Mesopotamia 
use oil of sesamé, and the Egyptians castor-oil 
(kiki), both for burning, and the lower classes for 
anointing the body. Chardin and other travellers 
confirm this statement as regards the Persians, and 
show that they made little use of olive-oil, but 
used other oils, and among them oil of sesamé and 
castor-oil. Chardin also describes the Indian and 
Persian cnstom of presenting perfumes to guests at 
banquets (Strabo, xvi. 746, xvii. 824; Chardin, 
Voy. iv. 43, 84, 86; Mareo Polo, Trav. (Karly 
Trav.) p. 85; Olearius, Trav. p. 305). Egyptian 
paintings represent servants anointing guests on 
their arrival at their entertaiuer’s house, and ala- 
baster vases exist which retain the traces of the oint- 
ment which they were used to contain. Athenzeus 
speaks of the extravagance of Antiochus Epiphanes in 
the article of ointments for guests, as well as of oint- 
ments of various kinds (Wilkinson, duc. Lgypl. i. 
78, pl. 89, 1. 157; Athenzeus, x. 53, xv. 41). 
ABASTER; ANOINT. | 

2. Funerveal. —Ointments as well as oil were 
used to anoint dead bodies and the clothes in which 
they were wrapped. Our Lord thus spake of his 
own body being anointed by anticipation (Matt. 
xxvi. 12; Mark xiv. 3,8; Luke xxiii. 56; John xii. 
3, 7, xix. 40; see also Plutarch, Consol. p. 611, viii. 
413, ed. Reiske). [Bunrtau.] 

3. Medicinal. — Ointment formed an important 
feature in aucient medical treatment (Celsus, De 
τ υἱ 19) 1: Flin. xxiv. 10, xxix. 3, 8, 0): 
The prophet Isaiah alludes to this in a figure of 
speech; and our Lord, in his cure of a blind man, 
adopted as the outward sign one which represented 
the usual method of cure. The mention of balm 
of Gilead and of eye-salve (collyrium) point to the 
sane method (Is. i. 6; John ix. 6; Jer. viii. 22, 
xivi. 11, 1π| "Rev. iii 18: 1opeviesext- 8, 13; 
Tertull. De /dololatr. 11). 

4. /titwal. — Besides the oil used in many cere- 
mionial observances, a special ointment was appointed 
to be used in consecration (Ex. xxx. 23, 33, xxix. 
7, xxxvii. 29, xl. 9, 15). It was first compounded 
hy Bezaleel, and its ingredients and proportions are 
precisely specified; namely of pure myrrh and eas- 
sia 900 shekels (250 ounces) each: sweet cinnamon 
and sweet calamus 250 shekels (125 ounces) each; 


(Esth. ii. 12); LXX. σμήγματα ; by Targum rendered 
 nerfumed ointment,’ from [7 Ji, ** rub,” cleanse ”’ 
(Ges. p. 820). 

In N. T. and Apocrypha, * ointment’: js the A. 
V rendering for μύρον, unguentum. 


[AL- | 


' tended to last a lony time. 
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and of olive-oil 1 hin (about 5 quarts, 330-96 cubic 
inches). These were to be compounded according 
to the art of the apothecary ἃ into an oil of holy 
ointment (Ex. xxx. 25). It was to be used for 
anointing — (1) the tabernacle itself; (2) the table 
and its vessels; (3) the candlestick and its furniture; 
(4) the altar of incense; (5) the altar of burnt- 
offering and its vessels; (6) the laver and its foot; 
(7) Aaron and his sons. Strict prohibition was 
issued against using this unguent for any secular 
purpose, or on the person of a foreigner, and against 
imitating it in any way whatsoever (Ex. xxx. 32, 
33). 

These ingredients, exclusive of the oil, must 
have amounted in weight to about 47 Ibs. 8 oz. 
Now olive-oil weighs at the rate of 10 lbs. to the 
gallon. ‘The weight therefore of the oil in the mix- 
ture would be 12 Ibs. 8 oz. English. A question 
arises, in what form were the other ingredients, and 
what degree of solidity did the whole attain? 
Myrrh, “ pure '* (dé707'),® free-flowing (Ges. p. 355), 
would seem to imply the juice which flows from the 
tree at the first incision, perhaps the “ odorato 
sudantia ligno balsama’’ (Georg. ii. 118), which 
Pliny says is called .: stacte,’’ and is the hest (xii. 
15; lioscorides, i. 73, 74, quoted by Celsus, i. 159; 
and IXnobel on Exodus, /. 6.). 

This juice, which at its first flow is soft and oily, 
becomes harder on exposure to the air. According 
to Maimonides, Moses (not Bezaleel), having re- 
duced the solid ingredients to powder, steeped them 
in water till all the aromatic qualities were drawn 
forth. He then poured in the oil, and boiled the 
whole till the water was evaporated. The residuum 
thus obtained was preserved in a vessel for use 
(Otho, Lex. Rabb. “Oleum’’). This account is 
perhaps favored by the expression “ powders of the 
merchant,’ in reference to myrrh (Cant. iii. 6; 
Keil, Arch. Hebr. p.173). Another theory sup- 
poses all the ingredients to have been in the form 
of oil or ointment, and the measurement by weight 
of all, except the oil, seems to imply that they were 
in some solid form, but whether in an unctuous 
state or in that of powder cannot be ascertained. 
A process of making ointment, consisting, in part 
at least, in boiling, is alluded to in Job xli. 31. 
The ointment with which Aaron was anointed is 
said to have flowed down over his garments (Ix. 
xxix. 21; Ps. exxxili. 2: “ skirts) Sinties) ter 
passage, is literally “ nouth,”’ 7. e. the opening of 
the robe at the neck; Ex. xxviii. 32). 

The charge of preserving the anointing oil, as 
well as the oil for the light, was given to Eleazar 
(Num. iv. 16). The quantity of ointment made 
in the first instance seems to imply that it was in- 
The Nabbinical writers 
say that it lasted 900 years, ἡ. ὁ. till the Captivity, 
because it was said, ‘« ye shall not make any like 
it’? (ix. xxx. 82): but it seems clear from 1 Chr. 
ix. 30 that the ointment was renewed from time to 
time (Cheriith, i. 1). 

Kings, and also in some cases prophets, were, 
as well as priests, anointed with oi] or ointment; 
but Scripture only mentions the fact as actually 
taking place in the cases of Saul, David, Solomon, 


a M2), μυρεψός, unguentarius, pigmentarus, 


b ΠΤ, ἐκλεκτή, electa. 


OLAMUS 


Jehu, and Joash. The Rabbis say that Saul, 
Jehu, and Joash were only anointed with common 
oil, whilst for David and Solomon the holy oil was 
ΠΝ πὸ τ 2, xvi. 1,13; 1 Καὶ. i.ggt: 2 K. 
ix. 1, 3, 6, xi. 12; Godwyn, Jfoses and Aaron, 
i. 4; Carpzov, Apparatus, pp. 56, 57; Hofmann, 
Lex. ut. “Ungendi ritus’’; 8S. Hieron. Com. in 
Osee, iii. 134). It is evident that the sacred oil 
was used in the case of Solomon, and probably in 
the cases of Saul and David. In the case of Saul 
(1 Sam. x. 1) the article is used, the oil,’’ as it is 
also in the case of Jelu (2 K. ix. 1); and it seems 
unlikely that the anointing of Joash, performed by 
the high-priest, should have been defective in this 
respect. 

A person whose business it was to compound 
ointments in general was called an “ apothecary ἢ 
(Neh. iii. 8 ὡς Eccl. x. 1; Ecclus. xlix. 1). [Aporu- 
ECARY.| The work was sometimes carried on by 
women ὁ confectiouaries’’? (1 Sam. vill. 13). 

In the Christian Church the ancient usage of 
anointing the bodies of the dead was long retained, 
as is noticed by S. Chrysostom and other writers 
quoted by Suicer, s. v. ἔλαιον. The ceremony of 
chrism or anointing was also added to baptism. 
See authorities quoted by Suicer, 7. ¢., and under 
Βάπτισμα and Χρῖσμα. ΜΕ ν- 1". 

OLA’MUS (OaAauds: Olamus). MESHULLAM 
of the sons of Baui (1 Esdr. ix. 30; comp. Ezr. x. 
29). 

* OLD AGE. [AGr, OLD.] 


OLD TESTAMENT. This article will treat 
(A) of the Text and (1) of the Interpretation of 
the Old Testament. Some observations will be sub- 
joined respecting (C) the Quotations from the Old 
Testament iu the New. 


A. — TEXT or Tuk OLD TESTAMENT. 


1. History of the Text. — A history of the text 
of the Ὁ, T. should properly commence from the 
date of the completion of the Canon; from which 
time we must assume that no additions to any part 
of it conld be legitimately made, the sole object of 
those who transmitted and watched over it being 
thenceforth to preserve that which was already 
written. Of the care, however, with which the 
text was transmitted we have to judge, almost. en- 
tirely, by the phenomena which it and the versions 
derived from it now present, rather than by any 
recorded facts respecting it. That much scrupu- 
lous pains would be bestowed by Ezra, the “ ready 
scribe in the law of Moses,” and by his companions, 
on the correct transmission of those Scriptures 
which passed through their hands, is indeed ante- 
cedently probable. ‘The best evidence of such pains, 
and of the respect with which the text of the sacred 
books was consequently regarded, is to he found in 
the jealous accuracy with which the discrepancies 
of various parallel passages have been preserved, 
notwithstanding the temptation which must have 
existed to assimilate them to each other. Such is 
the case with Psalms xiv. and liii., two recensions 
of the same hyn, both proceeding from David, 
where the reasons of thé several variations may ou 
examination be traced. Such also is the case with 
Psalm xviii. aud 2 Sam. xxii. where the variations 
between the two copies are more than sixty in 
aumber, excluding those which merely consist in 


a mye, pigmentarius. 
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the use or absence of the matres lectionis ; and 
Where, therefore, even though the design of all the 
variations be not perceived, the hypothesis of their 
having originated through accident would imply a 
carelessness in transcribing far beyond what even 
the rashest critics have in other passages contem- 
plated. 

As regards the form in which the sacred writings 
were preserved, there can be little doubt that the 
text was ordinarily written on skins, rolled up into 
volumes, like the modern synagogue-rolls (Ps. x}. 
#3 901. xxxvi. l4seZech. v.15; Ez. ti. 9). Joses 
phus relates that the copy sent from Jerusalem as a 
present to Ptolemy in Egypt, was written with let- 
ters of gold on skins of admirable thinness, the 
Joint of which could not be detected (Ant. xii. 2, 
§ 11). 

The original character in which the text was ex- 
pressed is that still preserved to us, with the ex- 
ception of four letters, on the Maccabzean coins, and 

having a strong affinity to the Samaritan character, 
which seems to have been treated by the later Jews 


as identical with it, being styled by them 2i7D 
72). At what date this was exchanged for the 
ele 
ΓΝ, or VIW IND, is still as undeter- 


mined as it is at what date the use of the Aramaic 
language in Palestine superseded that of the He- 
brew. The old Jewish tradition, repeated by Ori- 
gen and Jerome, ascribed the change to Ezra. 
But the Maccabeean coins supply us with a date at 
which the older character was still in use; and 
even though we should allow that both may have 
been simultaneously employed, the one for sacred, 
the other for more ordinary purposes, we ean hardly 
suppose that they existed side by side for any 
lengthened period. Hasseneamp and Gesenius are 
at variance as to whether such errors of the Sep- 
tuagint as arose lrom confusion of letters in the 
original text, are in favor of the Greek interpreters 
having had the older or the more modern character 
before them. 10 is sufficiently clear that the use of 
the square writing must have been well established 
hetore the time of those authors who attributed the 
introduction of it to Ezra. Nor could the allusion 
in Matt. v. 18 to the yod as the smallest letter have 
well been made except in reference to the more 
modern character. We forbear here all investiga- 
tion of the manner in which this character was 
formed, or of the precise locality whence it was de- 
rived. Whatever modification it may have under- 
gone in the hands of the Jewish scribes, it was in 
the first instance introduced from abroad; and this 


its name JY VIWN DMD, ἢ, e. Assyrian writing, 
implies, though it may geographically require to 
be interpreted with some latitude. (The suggestion 


of Hupfeld that SY IWS may be an appellative, 
denoting not Assyrian, but firm, writing, is im- 
probable.) On the. whole we may best suppose, | 
with Ewald, that the adoption of the new charac- 
ter was coeval with the rise of the earliest Targums, 
which would naturally he written in the Aramaic 
style. Jt would thus be shortly anterior to the 
Christian cra; and with this date all the evidence 
would well accord. It may be right, however, to 
mention, that while of late years Keil bas striven 
anew to throw back the introduction of the square 
| writing towards the time of Ezra Bleck, also, 


present Aramaic or square character, 


΄ 
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though not generally imbued with the conservative 
views of Keil, maintains not only that the use of 
the square writing for the sacred books owed its 
origin to Ezra, but also that the later books of 
the O, 'T. were never expressed in any other char- 
acter. 


No vowel points were attached to the text: they 
were, through all the early period of its history, 
entirely unknown. Convenience had indeed, at the 
time when the later books of the O. T. were writ- 
ten, sugvested a larger use of the matres lectionts : 
it is thus that in those books we find them intro- 
duced into many words that had heen previously 


spelt without them: WT) takes the place of 


weap, TT of TT. An elaborate endeavor has 


been recently made by Dr. Wall to prove that, up 
to the early part of the second century of the Chris- 
tian era, the I[lebrew text was free from vowel let- 
ters as well as from vowels. His theory is that 
they were then interpolated by the Jews, with a 
view of altering rather than of perpetuating the 
former pronunciation of the words: their object 
being, according to him, to pervert thereby the 
sense of the prophecies, as also to throw discredit 
on the Septuagint, and thereby weaken or evade 
the force of arzuments drawn from that version 
in support of Christian doctrines. Improbable as 
such a theory is, it is yet more astonishing that its 
author should never have been deterred from pros- 
ecuting it by the palpable objections to it which he 
himself discerned. Who can believe, with him, 
that the Samaritans, notwithstanding the mutual 
hatred existing between them and the Jews, bor- 
rowed the interpolation from the Jews, and con- 
spired with them to keep it a secret? Or that 
among other words to which by this interpolation 
the Jews ventured to impart a new sound, were 
some of the best known proper names; 6. g. Isaiah, 
Jeremiah? Or that it was merely through a blun- 


der that in Gen. i. 24, the substantive TY in 


its construct state acquired its final 1, when the 


same anomaly occurs in no fewer than three pas- 
sages of the Psalms? Such views and arguments 
refute themselves; and while the high position oc- 
cupied by its author commends the book to notice, 
it can only be lamented that industry, learning, 
and ingenuity should have been so misspent in the 


vain attempt to give substance to a shadow. 


There is reason to think that in the text of the 
O. T., as originally written, the words were gener- 
ally, though not uniformly divided. Of the Phe- 
nician inscriptions, though the majority proceed 
continuously, some have a .point after every word, 
except when the words are closely connected. The 
same point is used in the Samaritan manuscripts ; 
and it is observed hy Gesenius (a high authority in 
respect of the Samaritan Pentateuch) that the Sa- 
maritan and Jewish divisions of the words gener- 
ally coineide. The discrepancy between the Hebrew 
text and the Septuagint in this respeet is suffi- 
ciently explained by the circumstance that the 
Jewish scribes did not separate the words which 
were closely connected: it is in the case of such that 
the discrepancy is almost exclusively found. The 
practice of separating words by spaces instead of 
points probably came in with the square writing. 
In the synagogue-rolls, which are written in con- 
formity with the ancient rules, the words are reg- 
ularly divided from each other; and indeed the 
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Talmud minutely prescribes the space which should 
be left (Gesenius, Gesch. der H7eb. Sprache, § 45). 
Of ancient date, probably, are also the separations 
between the lesser Parshioth or sections; whether 
made, in the case of the more important divisions, 
by the commencement of a new line, or, in the case 
of the less important, by a blank space within the 


line [BrBLE]. The use of the letters Ὁ and Ὁ, 


however, to indicate these divisions is of more recent 
origin: they are not employed in the synagogue- 
rolls. These lesser aud earlier Parshioth, of which 
there are in the Pentateuch 669, must not be con- 
founded with. the greater and later Parshioth, or 
Sabbath-lessons, which are first mentioned in the 
Masorah. The name Parshioth is in the Mishna 
(-Megill. iv. 4) applied to the divisions in the Proph- 
ets as well as to those in the Pentateuch: ὁ. g. to 
Isaiah li. 8-5 (to the greater Parshioth here corre- 
spond the Haphtaroth). Even the separate psalms 
are in the Gemara called also Parshioth (Berach. 
Bab. fol. 9, 2; 10, 1). Some indication of the an- 
tiquity of the divisions between the Parshioth may 
be found in the circumstance that the Gemara holds 
them as old as Moses (Berach. fol. 12,2). Of their 
real age we know but little. Hupfeld has found 
that they do not always coincide with the capitula 
of Jerome. That they are nevertheless more ancient 
than his time is shown by the mention of them in 
the Mishna. In the absence of evidence to the con- 
trary, their disaccordance with the Kazin of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, which are 966 in number, 
seems to indicate that they had a historical origin ; 
and it is possible that they also may date from the 
period when the Ὁ. T. was first transcribed in the 
square character. Our present chapters, it may be 
remarked, spring from a Christian source. 


Of any logical division, in the written text, of 
the prose of the O. Τ᾿ into Pesukim, or verses, we 
find in the Talmud no mention; and even in the 
existing synagogue-rolls such division is generally 
ignored. While, therefore, we may admit the early 
currency of such a logical division, we must assume, 
with Hupfeld, that it was merely a traditional ob- 
servance. It has indeed, on the other hand, been 
argued that such numerations of the verses as the 
Talmud records could not well have been made 
unless the written text distinguished them. But 
to this we may reply by observing that the verses 
of the numbering of which the Talmud speaks, 
could not have thoroughly accorded with those of 
modern times. Of the former there were in the 
Pentatench 5,888 (or as some read, 8,888); it now 
contains but 5,845: the middle verse was computed 
to be Lev. xiii. 33; with our present verses it is Lev. 
vili. 5. ΠΑ the verses been distinguished in the 
written text at the time that the Talmudic enumer- 
ation was made, it is not easily explicable how they 
should since have been so much altered: whereas, 
were the logical division merely traditional, tradi- 
tion would naturally preserve a more accurate 
knowledge of the places of the various logical. 
breaks than of their relative importanee, and thus, 
without any disturbance οὗ the syntax, the num- 
her of computed verses would be liable to con 
tinual increase or diminution, by separation or 
ageregation. An uncertainty in the versual divis- 
ion is even now indicated by the double accent- 
uation and consequent vocalization of the Deca- 
logue. In the poetical books, the Pesukim men- 
tioned in the Talmud correspond to the poetical 
lines, not to our modern verses; and it is probable 
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both from some expressions of Jerome, and from 
the analogous practice of other nations, that the 
poetical text was written stichometrically. It. is 
still so written in our manuscripts in the poetical 
pieces in the Pentateuch and historical books; and 
even, generally, in our oldest manuscripts. [{5 
partial discontinuance may be due, first to the de- 
sire to save space, and secondly to the diminution 
of the necessity for it by the introduction of the 
accents. 


OF the documents which directly bear upon the 
history of the Hebrew text, the two earliest are the 
Samaritan copy of the Pentateuch, and the Greek 
translation of the LAX. For the latter we must 
refer to the article SrpruaGcinr: of the former 
some account will here be necessary. Mention had 
been made of the Samaritan Pentateuch, and, inci- 
dentally, of some of its peculiarities, by several of 
the Christian Fathers. Eusebius had taken note of 
its primeval chronology: Jerome had recorded its 
insertions in Gen. iv. 6; Deut. xxvii. 26: Proco- 
pius of Gaza had referred to its containing, at Num. 
x. 10 and Ex. xviii, 24, the words afterwards found 
in Deut. i. 6, v. 9: it had also been spoken of by 
Cyril of Alexandria, Diodore, and others. When 
in the 17th century Samaritan MSS. were im- 
ported into Europe by P. della Valle and Abp. 
Ussher, according with tbe representations that the 
Fathers had given, the very numerous variations 
between the Samaritan and the Jewish Peutateuch 
could not but excite attention; and it became 
thenceforward a matter of controversy among 
scholars which copy was entitled to the greater 
respect. The coordinate authority of both was 
advocated by Kennicott, who, however, in order to 
uphold the credit of the former, defended, in the 
celebrated passage Deut. xxvii. 4, the Samaritan 
reading Gerizim against the Jewish reading Ebal, 
charging corruption of the text upon the Jews 
rather than the Samaritans. A full examination 
of the readings of the Samaritan Pentateuch was 
at length made by Gesenius in 1815. His conclu- 
sions, fatal to its credit, have obtained general ac- 
ceptance: nor have they been substantially shaken 
by the attack of a writer in the Jowrnal of Sacred 
Lit. for July 1853; whose leading principle, that 
transcribers are more liable to omit than to add, is 
fundamentally unsound. Gesenius ranges the Sa- 
maritan variations from the Jewish Pentateuch 
under the following heads: grammatical correc- 
tions; glosses received into the text; conjectural 
emendations of difficult passages; corrections de- 
rived from parallel passages; larger interpolations 
derived trom parallel passages; alterations made to 
remove what was oflensive to Samaritan feelings; 
alterations to suit the Samaritan idiom; and alter- 
ations to suit the Samaritan theology, interpreta- 
tion, and worship. It is doubtful whether even the 
grains of gold which he thought to find amongst 
the rubbish really exist; and ‘the Samaritan read- 
ings which he was disposed to prefer in Gen. iv. 18, 
xiv. 14. xxii. 13, xlix. 14, will hardly approve them- 
selves generally. The really. remarkable feature 
respecting the Samaritan Pentateuch isdits accord- 
ance with the Septuagint in more than a thousand 
places where it differs from the Jewish; being 
mostly those where either a gloss has been intro- 
duced into the text, or a difficult reading corrected 


for au easier, or the prefix Ἷ added or removed. On 
the other hand, there are about as many places 
where the Septuagint supports the Jewish text 
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against the Samaritan; and some in which the 
Septuagint stands alone, the Samaritan either 
agreeing or disagreeing with the Jewish. Gesenius 
and others suppose that the Septuagint and the 
Samaritan text were derived trom Jewish MSS. of 
a different recension to that which afterwards ob- 
tained public authority in Palestine, and that the 
Samaritan copy was itself subsequently further 
altered and interpolated. It is at least equally 
probable that both the Greek translators and the 
Samaritan copyists made use of MSS. with a large 
number of traditional marginal vlosses and anno- 
tations, which they embodied in their own texts at 
discretion. As to the origin of the existence of the 
Pentateuch among the Samaritans, it was probably 
introduced thither when Mauasseh and other Jewish 
priests passed over into Samaria, and contempo- 
rarily with the building of the temple on Mount 
Gerizim. Hengstenberg contends for this on the 
ground that the Samaritans were entirely of heathen 
origin, and that their subsequent religion was de- 
rived from Juda ( Genuinencss of "Pent. vol. i. le 
the same conclusion is reached also, though on very 
different grounds, by Gesenius, De Wette, and 
Bleek. To the hypothesis that the Pentateuch was 
perpetuated to the Samaritans from the Israelites 
of the kingdom of the ten tribes, and still more to 
another, that heing of Israelitish origin they first 
became acquainted with it under Josiah, there is 
the objection, besides what has been urged by Heng- 
stenbery, that no trace appears of the reception 
among them of the writings of the Israelitish proph- 
ets llosea, Amos, and Jonah, which yet Josiah 
would so naturally cireulate with the Pentateuch, 
in order to bring the remnant of his northern 
countrymen to repentance. 

While such freedom in dealing with the sacred 
text was exercised at Samaria and Alexandria, 
there is every reason to believe that in Palestine 
the text was both carefully preserved and scrupu- 
lously respected. The boast of Josephus (6. Apion, 
i. 8), that through all the ages that had passed 
none had ventured to add to or to take away from, 
or to transpose aught of the sacred writings, may 
well represent the spirit in which in his day his 
own countrymen acted. In the translations of 
Aquila and the other Greek interpreters, the frag- 
ments of whose works remain to us in the THex- 
apla, we have evidence of the existence of a text 
differing but little from our own: so also in the 
Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan. <A few cen- 
turies later we have, in the Hexapla, additional 
evidence to the same effect in Origen’s transcrip- 
tions of the Hebrew text. And yet more impor. 
tant are the proofs of the firm establishment of the 
text, aud of its substantial identity with our own, 
supplied by the translation of Jerome, who was 
|instructed by the Palestinian Jews, and mainly re- 
lied upon their authority for acquaintance not only 
with the text itself, but also with the traditional 
unwritten vocalization of it. 

This brings us to the middle of the Talmudic 
period, The learning of the schools which had 
heen formed. in Jerusalem about the time of our 
Saviour by [illel and Shamimai was preserved, 
after the destruction of the city, in the academies 
of Jabneh, Sepphoris, Ceesarea, and Tiberias. ‘The 
great pillar of the Jewish literature of this period 
was R. Judah the Holy, to whom is ascribed the 
compilation of the Mishna, the text of the Talmud, 
and who died about A. Ὁ. 220. After his death 
there grew into repute the Jewish academies of 
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Sura, Nahardea, and Pum-Beditha, on the Euphra- 
tes. The twofold Gemara, or commentary, was now 
appended to the Mishna, thus completing the Tal- 
mud. The Jerusalem Gemara proceeded from the 
Jews of Tiberias, probably towards the end of the 
4th century: the Babylonian from the academies 
on the Euphrates, perhaps by the end of the 5th. 
That along with the task of collecting and com- 
menting on their various legal traditions, the Jews 
of these several academies would occupy themselves 
with the text of the sacred writings is in every 
way probable; and is indeed shown by various Tal- 
mudic notices. 


In these the first thing to be remarked is the 
entire absence of allusion to any such glosses of 
interpretation as those which, from having been 
previously noted on the margins of MSS., had 
probably been loosely incorporated into the Samar- 
itan Pentateuch and the Septuagint. Interpreta- 
tion, properly so called, had become the province 
of the Targumist, not of the transcriber; and the 
result of the entire divorce of the task of intepreta- 
tion from that of transcription had been to obtain 
greater security for the transmission of the text in 
its purity. In place, however, of such glosses of 
interpretation had crept in the more childish prac- 
tice of reading some passages differently to the 
way in which they were written, in order to obtain 
a play of words, or to fix them artificially in the 


memory. Henee the formula 9 Sj ὮΝ 


re) ΜΌΝ, «© Read not so, but so.” In other cases 


it was sought by arbitrary modifications of words 
to embody in them some casuistical rule. Hence 


the formula sap BS ὧν, Gs ww 


“ΕΞ. ‘There is ground for the traditional, 
there is ground for the textual reading ’’ (Hupfeld, 
in Stud. und Kvritiken, 1830, p. 55 ff). But 
these traditional and confessedly apocryphal read- 
ings were not allowed to affect the written text. 
The care of the Talmudic doctors for the text is 
shown by the pains with which they counted up 
the number of verses in the different books, and 
computed which were the middle verses, words, and 
letters in the Pentateuch and in the Psalms. These 
last they distinguished by the employment of a 
larger letter, or by raising the letter above the rest 
of the text: see Lev. xi. 42; Ps. Ixxx. 14 (Kiddu- 
shin, fol. 30,1; Buxtorf'’s Tiberias, c. viii.). Such 
was the origin of these unusual letters: mystical 
meanings were, however, as we learn from the Tal- 
mud itself (Baba Bathra, fol. 109, 2), afterwards 
attached to them. These may have given rise to 
a multiplication of them, and we cannot therefore 
be certain that all had in the first instance a crit- 
ical significance. 


Another Talmudie notice relating to the sacred 
- 4. - 7 
text furnishes the four following remarks (Ve- 
darim, fol. 37, 2; Buxt. Zeb. ¢. vill.) :— 


BID WD NWS, “Reading of the scribes; 
referring to the words YS, DVSW, CY IZ. 

DY DW VLC, «Rejection of the scribes; ” 
referring to the omission of a 1 prefix before the 


word “WS in Gen. xviii. 5, xxiv. 55; Num. xxxi. 
2, and hefore certain other words in Vs. Ixviii. 26, 
xxxvi. 6. It is worthy of notice that the two 
passages of Genesis are among those in which the 
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Septuagint and Samaritan agree in supp.ying Ὶ 
against the authority of the present Iebrew text. 
In Num. xxxi. 2, the present Hebrew text, the 
Septuagint, and the Samaritan, all have it. 


jaz ND) PNW, «Read but not written ;” 


referring to something which ought to be read, 
although not in the text, in 2 Sam. viil. 3, xvi. 23; 
Jer. xxxi. 38, 1. 29; Ruth 11. 11, iil, 5) jee 
omission is still indicated by the Masoretie notes 
in every place but Ruth ii. 11; and is supplied 
by the Septuagint in every place but 2 Sam. xvi. 
23. 

i ale, wy ἸΞ 9, “ Written but not read;”’ 
referring to something which ought in reading to 
be omitted from the text in 2 K. y. 18; Deut. vi. 
1; Jer. li. 3; Ez. xlvin. 16: π᾿ 1 19. Ὁ ΠΠ-Ὸ 
Masoretic notes direct the omission in every place 
but Deut. vi. 1: the Septuagint preserves the word 
there, and in 2 K. v. 18, but omits it in the other 
three passages. In these last, an addition had 
apparently crept into the text from error of tran- 


In Jer. li. 3, the word “JT, in Ez. 
xlviii. 16, the word WYATT had been accidentally 
repeated: in Ruth iii. 12, ES %D had been re 


peated from the preceding ΣΝ %D. 


Of these four remarks, then, the last two, there 
seems scarcely room for doubt, point to errors 
which the Jews had discovered, or believed to have 
discovered, in their copies of the text, but which 
they were yet generally unwilling to correct in 
their fnture copies, and which accordingly, although 
stigmatized, have descended to us. A like obser- 
vation will apply to the Talmudic notices of the 
readings still indicated by the Masoretic Keris in 
Job xili. 15; Hag. i. 8 (Sotah, v.53; Yoma, fol. 
21,2). The scrupulousness with which the Tal- 
mudists thus noted what they deemed the truer 
readings, and yet abstained from introducing them 
into the text, indicates at once both the diligence 
with which they scrutinized the text, and also the 
eare with which, even while acknowledging its 
occasional imperfections, they guarded it. Critical 
procedure is also evinced in a mention of their 
rejection of manuscripts which were found not to 
agree with others in their readings (Taanith 
Hlierosol. fol. 68, 1); and the rules given with 
reference to the transcription and adoption of 
manuscripts attest the care bestowed upon them 
(Shabbath, fol. 103, 2; Gittin, fol. 45, 2). The 
‘ Rejection of the scribes ’' mentioned above, may 
perhaps relate to certain minute rectifications which 
the seribes had ventured, not necessarily without 
critical authority, to make in the actual written 
text. Wa&bner, however, who is followed by Hi- 
yernick and Keil, maintains that it relates to recti- 
fications of the popular manner in whieh the text 
was read. And for this there is some ground in 
the circumstance that the “ Reading of the scribes” 
bears apparently merely upon the vocalization, 
probably the pausal vocalization, with which the 


scription. 


4 
words YON, ete., were to be pronounced. 


The Talmud further makes mention of the euphe- 
mistic Keris, which are still noted in our Dibles, 
ὁ. 4. at 2K. vi. 25 (Megillah, fol. 25, 2). It also 
reckons six instances of extraordinary points placed 
over certain words, 6. g. at Gen. xviii. 9 (77. 
Sopher. vi. 3); and of some of them it furnishes 
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niystieal explanations (Buxtorf, 7%. e. xvii.). The 
Masorah enumerates fifteen. They are noticed 
by Jerome, Quest. in Gen. xviii. 35 [xix. 33]. 
They seem to have been originally designed as 
marks of the supposed spuriousness of eertain 
words or letters. But in many cases the ancient 
versions uphold the genuineness of the words so 
stigmatized. 


It is after the Talmudie period that Hupfeld 
plaees the introduction into the text of the two 


large points (in Hebrew VOD FID, Soph-pasuk) 
to mark the end of each verse. They are mani- 
festly of older date than the accents, by which they 
are, in effect, supplemented (Stud. wud Arit. 1837, 
p. 857). Coeval, perhaps, with the use of the 
Soph-pasuk is that of the Wakkeph, or hyphen, to 
unite words that are so closely conjoined as to have 
but one aeeent between them. It must be older 
than the aceentnual marks, the presence or absence 
of which is determined by it. It doubtless indi- 
cates the way in whieh the text was traditionally 
read, and therefore embodies traditional authority 
for the conjunction or separation of words. Inter- 
nal evidence shows this to be the case in sueh 


passages as Ps. xlv. 5, 1) 1251 119Ν}. But the 


use of if eannot be relied on, as it often in the 
poetical beoks eonfliets with the rhythm; e. g. in 
Ps. xix. 9, 10 (ef. Mason and Bernard’s Grammar, 
ἰϊ. 187). 

Such modifications of the text as these were the 
preeursors of the new method of dealing with it 
which constitutes the work of the Masoretie period. 
It is evident from the notices of the Talmud that 
a number of oral traditions had been gradually 
accumulating respecting both the integrity of par- 
ticular passages of the text itself, and also the 
manner in which it was to be read. The time at 
length arrived when it became desirable to secure 
the permanence of all such traditions by commit- 
ting them to writing. The very process of collect- 
ing them would add greatly to their number; the 
traditions of various academies would be super- 
added the one upon the other; and with these 
would be gradually ineorporated the various critical 
observations of the colleetors themselves, and the 
results of their comparisons of different manu- 
scripts. The vast heterogeneous mass of traditions 
and eriticisms thus compiled and embodied in 


writing, forms what is known as the ΓΤ, 


Masorah, 7. e. Tradition. A similar name had 
been applied in the Mishna to the oral tradition 
before it was committed to writing, where it had 


been described as the hedge or fence, 2Y°D, of the 
Law (Perke Aboth, iii. 13). 


Buxtorf, in his Tiberias, whieh is devoted to an | 


aecount of the Masorah, ranges its contents under 
the three heads of observations respcceting the 
verses, words, and letters of the saered text. In 
regard of the verses, the Masorets recorded how 
many there were in each book, and the middle 
verse in each: also how many versesNbegan with 
particular letters, or began and ended with the 
sane word, or eontained a particular number of 
words and letters, or particular words a certain 
number of times, ete. In regard of the words, 
they recorded the Keris and Chethibs, where differ- 
ent words were to be read from those contained in 
Whe text, or where words were to be omitted or 
supplied. They noted that eertain words were to 
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be found so many times in the beginning, middle, 
or end of a verse, or with a particular construction 
or meaning. They noted also of particular words, 
and this especially in cases where mistakes in 
transcription were likely to arise, whether they were 
to be written plene or defective, ἃ. e. with or with- 
out the matres lectionis: also their vocalization 
and aecentuation, and how many times they oe- 
eurred so vocalized and accented. In regard of 
the letters, they computed how often each letter 
of the alphabet oeeurred in the O. T.: they noted 
fifteen instanees of letters stigmatized with the 
extraordinary points: they commented also on all 
the unusual letters, namely, the majuscule, which 
they variously computed; the minuscule, of which 
they reckoned thirty-three; the suspense, four in 
number; and the trverse, of which, the letter being 


in each case 4, there are eight or nine. 


The compilation of the Masorah did not meet 
with universal approval among the Jews, of whom 
some regretted the consequent eessation of oral 
traditions. Others condemned the frivolous ehar- 
acter of many of its remarks. The formation of 
the written Masorah may have extended from the 
sixth or seventh to the tenth or eleventh century. 
It is essentially an ineomplete work; and_ the 
labors of the Jewish doctors upon the saered text 
might have unendingly furnished materials for the 
enlargement of the older traditions, the preserva- 
tion of which had been the primary object in view. 
Nor must it be implieitly relied on. [5 eomputa- 
tions of the number of letters in the Bible are 
said to be far from correet; and its observations, 
as is remarked by Jacob ben Chaim, do not always 
agree with those of the Talmud, nor yet with each 
other; though we have uo means of distinguishing 
between its earlier and its later portions. 

The most valuable feature of the Masorah is 
undoubtedly its eollection of Keris. ‘The first 
rudiments of this collection meet us in the Talmud. 
Of those subsequently collected, it is probable that 
many were derived from the collation of MSS., 
others from the unsupported judgment of the 
Masorets themselves. ‘They often rested on plausi- 
ble but superficial grounds, originating in the 
desire to substitute an easier for a more difficult 
reading; and to us it is of little consequence 
whether it were a transeriber or a Masoretic doctor 
hy whom the substitution was first suggested. It 
seems elear that the Keris in all eases represent 
the readings which the Masorets themselves ap- 
proved as correct; but there would be the less 
hesitation in sanetioning them when it was assumed 
that they would be always preserved in documents 
separate from the text, and tnat the written text 
itself wonld remain intact. In effect, however, our 
MSS. often exhibit the text with the Keri readings 
incorporated. The number of Keris is, according 
to Ehas Levita, who spent twenty years in the 
study of the Masorah, 848; but the Bomberg 
Bible contains 1,171, the Plantin Bible 793. Two 
lists of the Keris —-the one exhibiting the varia- 
tions of the printed Bibles with respeet to them, 
the other distributing them into classes — are 
given in the beginning of Walton’s Polyglot, 
vol. vi. 


The Masorah furnishes also eightcen instances 


of what it calls ὩΣ Θ᾽ ὙΠ, « Correction of 


the scribes.” ‘The real import of this is doubtful; 
but the recent view of Bleck, that it relates to 
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alterations made in the text by the scribes, because 
of something there offensive to them, and that 
therefore the rejected reading is in each case the 
true reading, is not borne out by the Septuagint, 
which in all the instances save one (Job vii. 20) 
confirms the present Masoretic text. 

Furthermore the Masorah contains certain 


PY YAD, “ Conjectures,”’ which it does not raise 
to the dignity of Keris, respecting the true reading 
in difficult passages. Thus at Gen. xix. 23, for 


Ah Sab] 
om 


SZ was conjectured TT} 


WOW is usually feminine. 


The Masorah was originally preserved in distinct 
books by itself. A plan then arose of transferring 
it to the margins of the MSS. of the Bible. For 
this purpose large curtailments were necessary; 
and various transcribers inserted in their margins 
only as inuch as they had room for, or strove to 
give if an ornamental character by reducing it 
into fanciful shapes. It. Jacob ben Chaim, editor 
of the Bomberg Bible, complains much οἵ the 
confusion into which it had fallen; and the service 
which he rendered in bringing it into order is 
honorably acknowledged by Buxtorf. Further im- 
proveients in the arrangement of it were made by 
Buxtorf himself in his Rabbinical Bible. The 
Masorah is now distinguished into the Jfasora 
magna and the AJasora parva, the latter being 
au abridgment of the former, and including all 
the Keris and other compendious observations, and 
being usually printed in Hebrew Libles at the foot 
of the page. ‘he Wasora magna, when accom- 
panying the Bible, is disposed partly at the side 
of the text, against the passages to which its 
several observations refer, partly at the end, where 
the observations are ranged in alphabetical order: 
it is thus divided into the Jasora textualis and 
the Masora_finalis. 

The Masorah itself was but one of the fruits of 
the labors of the Jewish doctors in the Masoretic 
period. A far more important work was the 
furnishing of the text with vowel-marks, by which 
the traditional pronunciation of it was imperishably 
recorded. ‘That the insertion of the Hebrew vowel- 
points was post-Talmndiec is shown by the absence 
from the Taluiud of all reference to them. Jerome 
also, in recording the true pronunciation of any 
word, speaks only of the way in which it was sead ; 
and occasionally mentions the ambiguity arising 
from the variety of words represented by the same 
letter (HIupfeld, Stud. und Ait. 1830, p. 549 ff). 
The system was gradually elaborated, having been 
moulded in the first instance in imitation of the 
Arabian, which was itself the daughter of the 
Syrian. (So Hupfeld. Ewald maintains the He- 
brew system to have been derived immediately 
from the Syrian.) The history of the Syrian and 
Arabian yocalization renders it probable that the 
elaboration of the system commenced not earlier 
than the seventh or οἰ κι ἢ century. The vowel- 
marks are referred to in the Masorah; and as they 
are all mentioned by It. Judah Ching, in the 
beginning of the eleventh century, they must have 
been perfected before that date. ‘lhe Spanish 
Rabbis of the eleventh and twelfth centuries knew 
nought of their recent origin. That the system 
of punctuation with which we are familiar was 


Mason and Bernard’s Grammar, ii. 235. The 
system of aecentuation in these books is peenliar ; but 
it will doubtless repay study no less than that in the 


, because the word 
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fashioned in Palestine is shown by its differe sce 
from the Assyrian or Persian system displayed in 
one of the eastern MSS. collated by Pinner at 
Odessa; of which more hereafter. 
Contemporaneous with the written vocalization 
was the accentuation of the text. The import of 
the accents was, as Hupfeld has shown, essentially 
rhythmical (Stud. wed Krit. 1837): hence they 
had from the first both a logical and musical sig- 
nificance. In respect of the former they were called 


DVO, “senses; in respect of the latter, 


FVII, “tones.” Like the vowel-marks, they are 
mentioned in the Masorah, but not in the Talmud. 

The controversies of the sixteenth century re- 
specting the late origin of the vowel-marks and 
accents are well known. Doth are with the Jews 
the anthoritative exponents of the manner in which 
the text is to be read: “ Any interpretation,”’ says 
Aben Kzra, ‘ which is not in accordance with the 
arrangement of the accents, thou shalt not consent 
to it, nor listen to it.’ If in the books of Job, 
Psalms, aud Proverbs, the accents are held by same 


Jewish scholars to be irregularly placed,@ the expla- - 


nation is probably that in those books the rhythm 
of the poetry has afforded the means of testing the 
value of the accentuation, and has consequently dis- 
closed its occasional imperfections. Making allow- 
ance for these, we must yet on the whole admire 
the marvelous correctness, in the Hebrew Bible, of 
both the vocalization and accentuation. The diffi- 
culties which’ both occasionally present, and which 
a superficial criticism would, by overriding them, 
so easily remove, furnish the best evidence that 
both faithfully embody not the private judgments 
of the punctuators, but the traditions which had 
descended to them from previous generations. 

Besides the evidences of various readings con- 
tained in the Keris of the Masorah, we have two 
lists of different readings purporting or presumed to 
be those adopted by the Palestinian and Babylonian 
Jews respectively. Both are given in Walton’s 
Polyglot, vol. vi. 


The first of these was printed by Τὰ, Jacob ben 
Chaim in the Bomberg Bible edited by him, with- 
ont any mention of the source whence he had de- 
rived it. The different readings are 216 in number: 
all relate to the consonants, except two, which re- 


late to the Mappik in the ™. They are generally 


of but little importance: many of the differences 
are orthographical, many identical with those indi- 
eated by the Keris and Chethibs. The list does 
not exteud to the Pentateuch. It is supposed to 
be ancient, but post-Talmudic. 

The other is the result of a collation of MSS. 
made in the eleventh century by two Jews, I. 
Aaron ben Asher, a Palestinian, and R. Jacob ben 
Naphtali, a Babylonian. The differences, 864 in 
number, relate to the vowels, the accents, the Mak- 
keph, and in one instance (Cant. vill. 6) to the divis- 
ion of one word into two. The list helps to fur- 
nish evidence of the date hy which the punctuation 
and acceutuation of the text must have been com- 
pleted. he readings of our MSS. commonly ac- 
cord with those of Ben Asher. 


It is possible that even the separate Jewish acad- 
emies may in some instances have had their own 
other books. The ‘latest. expositions oftit are by Bar, 
a Jewish seholar, appended to vol. ii. of Delitzsch’s 
Comm. on the Psalter ; and by A. B. Davidson, 1861. 
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jistinetive standard texts. Traces of minor varia- 
tions between the standards of the two Babylonian 
academies of Sura and Nahardea are mentioned by 
De Rossi, Preleg § 35. 

From the end, however, of the Masoretic period 
onward, the Masorah became the great authority 
by whieh the text given in all the Jewish MSS. 
was settled. It may thus be said that all our MSS. 
are Masoretic: those of older date were either suf- 
fered to perish, or, as some think, were intentionally 
consigned to destruction as incorrect. Various 
standard copies are mentioned by the Jews, by 
which, in the subsequent transcriptions, their MSS. 
were tested and corrected, but of which none are 
now known. Such were the Codex Hillel in Spain: 
the Codex /Egyptius, or Hierosolymitanus, of Ben 
Asher; and the Codex Babylonius of Ben Naphtali. 
Of the Pentateuch therg were the Codex Sinaiticus, 
of which the authority stood high in regard of its 
accentuation ; and tbe Codex Hierichuntinus, which 
was valued in regard of its use of the matz-es lec- 
tionis; also the Codex Ezra, or Azarali, at Toledo, 
ransomed from the Black Prince for a large sum at 
his capture of the city in 1367, but destroyed in a 
subsequent siege (Scott Porter, Princ. of Tet. 
Crit. p. T+). 

2, Januscripts. — We must now give an account 
of the O. T. MSS. known to us. They fall into 
two main classes: Synagogue-rolls and MSS. for 
private use. Of the latter, some are written in the 
square, others in the rabbinic or cursive character 

The synagocue-rolls contain, separate from each 
other, the Pentateuch, the Haphtaroth, or appointed 
sections of the Prophets, and the so-called Megil- 
loth, namely, Canticles, Ruth, Lamentations, Eccle- 
siastes, and Esther. The text of the synagogue- 
rolls is written without vowels, accents, or soph- 
pasuks: the greater parshioth are not distinguished, 
nor yet, strictly, the verses; these last are indeed 
often slightly separated, but the practice is against 
the ancient tradition. The prescribed rules respect- 
ing both the preparation of the skin or parchment 
for these rolls, and the ceremonies with which they 
are to be written, are exceedingly minute; et 
though superstitious, have probably greatly con- 
tributed to the preservation of the text in its integ- 
rity. They are given in the Tract Sopherim, a 
later appendage to the Babylonian Talmud. The 
two modifications of the square character in which 
these rolls are written are distinguished by the Jews 
as the Tam and the Welsh, 2 e. probably, the 
Perfect and the Foreign: the former is the older 
angular writing of the German aud Polish, the lat- 
ter the more modern round writing of the Spanish 
MSS. These rolls are not sold; and those in Chris- 
tian possession are supposed by some to be mainly 
those rejected from synagogue use as yitiated. 

Private MSS. in the square character are in the 
book-form, either on parchment or on paper, and 
of various sizes, from folio to 12mo. Some contain 
the Hebrew text alone; others add the Targum, or 
an Arabic or other translation, either interspersed 
with the text or in a separate column, occasionally 
in the margin. The upper and lower masgins are 
generally oceupied by the Masorah, sometimes by 
rabbinical commentaries, etc.; the outer margin, 
when not filled with a commentary, is used for cor- 
rections, miscellaneous observations, etc. ; the inner 
margin for the Masora parva. ‘The text marks all 
the distinctions of sections and verses which are 
wanting in the synagogue-rolls. These copies or- 
linarily passed through several hands in their prepa- 


antiquity or of newness. 
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jration: one wrote the consonants; another supplied 
the vowels and accents, which are generally in a 
fainter ink; 
added the Masorah, ete. 
son performed more than one of these tasks, the con- 
sonants and vowels were always written separately. 


another revised the copy; another 
Kven when the same per- 


The date of a MS. is ordinarily given in the sub- 


scription; but as the subscriptions are often con- 
cealed in the Masorah or elsewhere, it is occasion- 
ally difficult to find them: occasionally also it is 
difficult to decipher them. 
deciphered, they cannot always be relied on. 


“ven when found and 
Sub- 
scriptions were liable to be altered or supplied from 
the desire to impart to the MS. the value either of 
For example, the sub- 
scription of the MS. Bible in the University Library 
at Cambridge (Kenn. No. 89), which greatly puz- 
zled Kennicott, has now been shown by Zunz (Zur 
Gesch. und Lit. p. 214) to assign the MS. to the 
year A.D. 856; yet both RKennicott and Bruns 
agree that it is not older than the 15th century; 
and De Rossi teo pronounces, from the form of the 
Masorah, against its antiquity. No satisfactory 
criteria have been yet established by which the ages 
of MSS. are to Le determined. Those that have been 
relied on by some are by others deemed of little 
value. lew existing MSS. are supposed to be 
older than the 12th century. Kennicott and Bruns 
assigned one of their collation (No. 590) to the 
10th century; De Rossi dates it A. ». 1018; on the 
other hand, ove of his own (No. 654) be adjudges 
to the 8th century. 

It is usual to distinguish in these MS. three mod- 
ifications of the square character: nainely, a Span- 
ish writing, upright and regularly formed; ἃ Ger- 
man, inclined und sharp-pointed ; and a French and 
Italian, intermediate to the two preceding. Yet 
the character of the writing is not accounted a de- 
cisive criterion of the country to which a MS. be- 
longs; nor indeed are the criteria of country much 
more definitely settled than those of age. One im- 
portant distinction between the Spanish and Ger- 
inan MSS. consists in the difference of order in 
which the hooks are generally arranged. The for. 
mer follow the Masorah, placing the Chronicles 
before the rest of the Hagiographa; the latter con- 
form to the Talmud, placing Jeremiah and Ezekiel 
hefore Isaiah, and Ruth, separate from the other 
Megilloth, before the Psalms. The other charac- 
teristics of Spanish MSS., which are accounted the 
most valuable, are thus given by Bruns: They 
are written with paler ink; their pages are seldom 
divided into three columns; the Psalms are arranged 
stichometrically ; the Targum is not interspersed 
with the text, but assigned to a separate column; 
words are not divided between two lines; initial 
and unusual letters are eschewed, so also figures, 
vrnaments, and flourishes; the parshioth are indi- 
eated in the margin rather than in the text; books 


ure separated by a space of four lines, but do not 


end with a PTT; the letters are dressed to the 


upper guiding-line rather than the lower: Rapheh 
is employed frequently, Metheg and Mappik seldom. 

Private MSS. in’ the rabbinic character are 
mostly on paper, aud are of comparatively late date. 
They are written with many abbreviations, and 
have no vowel-points or Masorah, but are occasion- 
ally accompanied by an Arabic version. 

In computing the number of known MSS., it 
must be borne in mind that by far the greater part 
contain only portions of the Lible. Of the 581 
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Jewish MSS. collated by Kennicott, not more than 
102 give the O. T. complete: with those of De 
Rossi the case is similar. In Kennicott's volumes 
the MSS. used for each book are distinctly enumer- 
ated at the end of the hook. The number collated 
by Kennicott and De Rossi together were. for the 
book of Genesis 490; for the Megilloth, collectively, 
549; for the Psalms, 495; for Ezra,and Nehemiah, 
172; and for the Chronicles, 211. MS. authority 
is most plenteous for the book of Esther, least so 
for those of Ezra and Nehemiah. 

Since the days of Kennicott and De Rossi mod- 
ern research has discovered various MSS. beyond 
the limits of Europe. Of many of these there seems 
no reason to suppose that they will add much to our 
knowledge of the Hebrew text. Those found in 
China are not essentially different in character to 
the MSS. previously known in Europe: that brought 
by Buchanan from Malabar is now supposed to be 

% European roll. Η 15 different with the MSS. ex- 
amined by Pinner at Odessa, described by him in 
the Prospectus der Odcssaer Gesellschaft fiir 
Gesch. und Alt. gehdrenden dltesten heb. und vabb. 
MSS. One of these MSS. (A. No. 1), a Pentateuch 
roll, unpointed, brought from Derbend in Daghies- 
tan, appears hy the subscription to have been writ- 
ten previously to the year A. b. 580; and, if so, is 
the oldest known Biblical Hebrew MS. in exist- 
ence. It is written in accordance with the rules 
of the Masorah, but the fornis of the letters are re- 
markable. Another MS. (13. No. 8) containing 
the Prophets, on parchment, in small folio, although 
only dating, according to the mseription, from Δ. 
p. 916, and furnished with a Masorah, is a yet 
greater treasure. Its vowels and accents are wholly 
different from those now in use, both in form and 
in position, being all above the letters: they have 
accordingly been the theme of much discussion 
among Hebrew scholars. The form of the letters 
is here also remarkable. A fac-simile has been 
given by Pinner of the book of Habakkuk ffom this 
MS. The same peculiarities are wholly or partially 
repeated in some of the other Odessa MSS. Vari- 
ous readings from the texts of these MSS. are in- 
stanced by Pinner: those of 3. No. 3 he has set 
forth at some length, and speaks of as of great im- 
portance, and as entitled to considerable attention 
on account of the correctness of the MS.: little use 
has however been made of them. 

The Samaritan MSS. collated by Kennicott are 
allin the hook-form, though the Samaritans, like the 
Jews, make use of rolls in their synagogues. They 
have no vowel-points or accents, and their diacrit- 
ical sizns and marks of division are peculiar to them- 
selves. The unusual letters of the Jewish MSS. 
are also unknown in them. They are written on 
vellum or paper, and are not supposed to be of any 
great antiquity. This is, however, of little im- 
portance, as they sufficiently represent the Samari- 
tan text. 

3. Printed Text. — The history of the printed 
text of the Ilebrew Bible commences with the early 
Jewish editions of the separate books. First ap- 
peared the Psalter, in 1477, probably at Bologna, 
in ito, with Kimchi'’s commentary interspersed 
among the verses. Only the first four psalms had 
the vowel-points, and these but clumsily expressed. 
The text was far from correct, and the matres itec- 
tioms were inserted or omitted at pleasure. At 
Bologna there subsequently appeared, in 1482, the 
Pentateuch, in folio, pointed, with the Targum and 


the commentary of Jarchi, and the five Megilloth | 
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(Ruth - Esther), in folio, with the commentaries 
of Jarchi and Aben Ezra. The text of the Penta- 
teuch is reputed highly correct. rom Soncino, 
near Cremona, issued in 1486 the Prophetz Priores 
(Joshua - Kings), folio, unpointed, with Kimehi’s 
commentary: of this the Prophetz Posteriores 
(Isaiah -- Malachi), also with Kimchi's commen- 
tary, was probably the continuation. The Megil- 
loth were also printed, along with the prayers of 
the Italian Jews, at the same place and date, in 
4to. Next year, 1487, the whole Hagiographa, 
pointed, but unaccentuated, with rabbinical com- 
mentaries, appeared at Naples, in either small fol. 
or large 4to, 2 vols. Thus every separate portion 
of the Bible was in print before any complete edi- 
tion of the whole appeared. 

The honor of printing the first entire Hebrew 
Bible belongs to the above-mentioned town of Son- 
cino. The edition is in folio, pointed and accent- 
uated. Nine copies only of it are now kuown, of 
which one belongs to xeter College, Oxford. The 
earlier printed portions were perhaps the basis of 
the text. This was followed, in 1494, by the 410 
or 8yo edition printed by Gersom at Brescia, re- 
markable as being the edition from which Luther’s 
German translation was made. It has many pecul- 
iar readings, and instead of giving the Keris in 
the margin, incorporates them generally in the 
text, which is therefore not to be depended upon. 
The unusual letters also are not distinguished. 
This edition, along with the preceding, formed the 
basis of the first edition, with the Masorah, Tar- 
cums, ad rabbinical comments, printed by Bom- 
berg at Venice in 1518, fol., under the editorship 
of the converted Jew Telix del Prato; though the 
‘¢plurimis collatis exemplaribus ὁ of the editor 
scems to imply that MSS. were also used in aid. 
‘This edition was the first to contain the Masora 
magna, and the various readings of Ben Asher 
and Ben Naphtali. On the Brescian text depended 
also, in greater or less degree, Bomberg’s smaller 
Bibles, 4to, of 1518, 1521. [rom the same text, or 
from the equivalent text of Bomberg’s first Rab- 
binical Bible, was, at a subsequent period, mainly 
derived that of Seb. Miinster, printed by Froben at 
Basle, 4to, 1534-35: which is valued, however, as 
containing a list of various readings which must 
have been collected by a Jewish editor, and, in 
part, from MSS. 

After the Brescian, the next primary edition was 
that contained in the Complutensian Polyglot, 
published at Complutum (Alcala) in Spain, at the 
expense of Cardinal Ximenes, dated 1514-17, but 
not issued till 1522. The whole work, 6 vols. fol., 
is said to have cost 50,000 ducats: its original 
price was 61 duecats, its present value about 402. 
The Hebrew, Vulgate, and Greek texts of the O. T. 
(the latter with a Latin translation) appear in three 
parallel columns: the Targum of Onkelos, with a 
Latin translation, is in two columns below. The 
Hebrew is pointed, but unaccentuated: it was taken 
from seven MSS., which are still preserved in the 
University Library at Madrid. 

To this succeeded an edition which has had more 
influence than any on the text of later times — the 
Second Rabbinical Bible, printed by Bomberg at 
Venice, + vols. fol. 1525-56. The editor was the 
learned Tunisian Jew, R. Jacob ben Chaim; ἃ Latin 
translation of his preface will be found in Kenni- 
cott’s Second Dissertation, p. 229 ff. The great 
feature of his work lay in the correction of the text 
by the precepts of the Masorah, in which he was 
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profoundly skilled, and on which, as well as on the 
text itself, bis labors were employed. Bomberg’s 
Third Rabbinical Bible, 4 vols. fol. 1547-49, edited 
by Adelkind, was in the main a reprint of the pre- 
ceding. Errors were, however, corrected, and some 
of the rabbinical commentaries were replaced by 
others. The same text substantially reappeared 
in the Rabbinical Libles of John de Gara, Venice, 
4 vols. fol. 1568, and of Bragadini, Venice, 4 vols. 
fol. 1617-18; also in the later 4to Bibles of Bom- 
berg himself, 1528, 1533, 1544; and in those of 
Rt. Stephens, Paris, ito, 1539-44 (so Opitz and 
Bleek: others represent this as following the Bres- 
gian text); It. Stephens, Paris, 16mo, 1544-46; 
Justiniani, Venice, 4to, 1551, 18mo, 1552, 4to, 1563, 
4to, 1573; De la Rouviere, Geneva, various sizes, 
1618; De Gara, Venice, various sizes, 1566, 1568, 
1582; Bragadini, Venice, various sizes, 1614, 1615, 
1619, 1628; Plantin, Antwerp, various sizes, 1566 ; 
Hartmann, Frankfort-on-Oder, various sizes, 1595, 
1598; and Crato (Kraft), Wittemberg, 410, 1586. 

The Royal or Antwerp Polyglot, printed by 
Plantin, 8 vols. fol. 1569-72, at the expense of 
Philip If. of Spain, and edited by Arias Montanus 
and others, took the Complutensian as the basis 
of its Hebrew text, but compared this with one of 
Bombere’s, so as to produce a mixture of the two. 
This text was followed both in the Paris Polyglot 
of Le Jay, 9 vols. fol. 1645, and in Walton's Poly- 
glot, Lendon, 6 vols. fol. 1657. The printing of 
the text in the Paris Polyglot is said to be very 
incorrect. The sane text appeared also in Plan- 
tin’s later Dibles, with Latin translations, fol. 
1571, 1584; and in various other Ilebrew-Latin 
Bibles: Burgos, fol. 1581; Geneva, fol. 1609, 1618; 
Leyden, 8vo, 1613; 'rankfort-on-Maine (by Knoch), 
fol. 1681; Vienna, 8vo, 1743; in the quadrilin- 
gual Polyglot of Reineccius, Leipsic, 3 vols. fol. 
1750-51; and also in the same editor’s earlier 8vo 
Bible, Leipsic, 1725, for which, however, he pro- 
fesses to have compared MSS. 

A text compounded of several of the preceding 
was issued by the Leipsic professor, Elias Jlutter, 
at Hamburg, fol. 1587: it was intended for stu- 
dents, the servile letters being distinguished trom 
the radicals by hollow type. This was reprinted 
in his uncompleted Polyglot, Nuremberg, [0]. 
1591, and by Nissel, 8vo, 1662. A special men- 
tion is also due to the labors of the elder Buxtorf, 
who carefully revised the text after the Masorah, 
publishing it in 8vo at Basle, 1611, and again, 
after a fresh revision, in his valuable Rabbinical 
Bible, Basle, 2 vols. fol. 1618-19. This text was 
also reprinted at Amsterdam, 8vo, 1639, by ht. Ma- 
nassch ben Israel, who had previously issued, in 
1631, 1635, a text of his own with arbitrary gram- 
matical alterations. 

Ne‘ther the text of Lutter nor that of Buxtorf 
was without its permanent influence; but the He- 
brew Bible which became the standard to subse- 
quent generations was that of Joseph Athias, a 
learned rabbi and priuter at Amsterdam. [lis text 
was based 01} a comparison of the previous editions 
with two MSS.; one bearing date 1299; tlre other 
a Spanish MS., boasting an antiquity of 900 years. 
It appeared at Amsterdam, 2 vols. 8vo, 1661, with 
a preface by Leusden, professor at Utrecht; and 
again, revised afresh, in 1667. These Bibles were 
much prized for their beauty and correctness; and 
a gold chain and medal were conferred on Athias, 
in token of their appreciation of them, by the 
States General of Ilolland. The progeny of the 
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text of Athias was as follows: (a.) That of Clo- 
dius, Frankfort-on-Maine, 8vo, 1677, reprinted, 
with alterations, 8vo, 1692, 400, 1716. (6.) That 
of Jablonsky, Berlin, large 8vo or 4to, 1699; 
reprinted, but less correctly, 12mo, 1712. Jablon- 
sky collated all the cardinal editions, together with 
several MSS., and bestowed particular care on 
the vowel-points and accents. (¢c.) That of Van 
der Hooght, Amsterdam and Utrecht, 2 vols. 8vo, 
1705. This edition, of good reputation for its 
accuracy, but above all for the beauty and distinet- 
ness of its type, deserves special attention, as 6011- 
stituting our present (extus receptus. The text 
was chiefly formed on that of Athias: no MSS. 
were used for it, but it has a collection of various 
readings from printed editions at the end. The 
Masoretic readings are in the margin. (d.) That 
of Opitz, Kiel, 4to, 1709, very accurate: the text 
of Athias was corrected by comparing seventeen 
printed editions and some MSS. (e.) That of 
J. H. Michaelis, Halle, 8vo and 4to, 1720. It was 
based on Jablonsky: twenty-four editions and five 
Erfurt MSS. were collated for it, but, as has been 
found, not thoroughly. Still the edition is much 
esteemed, partly for its correctness, and partly for 
its notes and parallel references. Davidson pro- 
nounces it superior to Van der Hooght’s in every 
respect except legibility and beauty of type. 

These editions show that on the whole the text 
was by this time firmly and permanently estab- 
lished. We may well regard it as a providential 
circumstance that, having been early conformed by 
Ben Chaim to the Masorah, the printed text should 
in the course of the next two hundred years have 
acquired in this its Masoretic form, a sacredness 
which the subsequent labors of a more extended 
criticism could not venture to contemn. Whatever 
errors, and those by no means unimportant, such 
wider criticism may lead us to detect in it, the 
grounds of the corrections which even the most 
cautious critics would adopt are often too precarious 
to enable us, in departing from the Masoretic, to 
obtain any other satisfactory standard; while in 
practice the mischief that would have ensued from 
the introduction into the text of the emendations 
of Houbigant and the critics of his school would 
have been the occasion of incalculable and irrep- 
arable harm. rom all such it has been happily 
preserved free; and while we are far from deeming 
its authority absolute, we yet value it, because all 
experience has taught us that, in seeking to re- 
model it, we should be introducing into it worse 
imperfections than those which we desire to remove, 
while we should lose that which is, after all, no light 
advantage, a definite textual standard universally 
accepted by Christians and Jews alike. So essen- 
tially different is the treatment demanded by the 
text of the Old Testament and by that of the New. 

The modern editions of the Hebrew Bible now 

in use are all based on Van der Hooght. The 
earliest of these was that of Simonis, Halle, 1752, 
and more correctly 1767; reprinted 1822, 1828. In 
England the most popular edition is the sterling 
one by Judah D’ Allemand, Svo, of high repute for 
correctness: there is also the pocket edition of 
iagster, on which the same editor was employed. 
In Germany there are the 8vo edition of Hahn; 
the 12mo edition, based on the last, with preface by 
Rosennmitiller (said by Keil to contain some conjec- 
tural alterations of the text by Landschreiber); 
and the 8vo edition of Theile. 

4. Critical Labors and Apparatus. — The his- 
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tory of the criticism of the text has already been 
brought down to the period of the labors of the 
Masorets and their immediate successors. It must 
be here resuined. 


In the early part of the 13th | faults. 
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rash. Yet its merits were also considerable: and 
the newness of the path which Houbigant was 
lessaying may be pleaded in extenuation of its 
It effectually broke the Masoretic cgat of 


century, R. Meir Levita, a native of Burgos and | ice wherewith the Hebrew text had been inerusted; 


inhabitant of Toledo, known by abbreviation as 
Haramah, by patronymic as Todrosius, wrote a 
critical work on the Pentateuch called The Look 


but it afforded also a severe warning of the diffi- 
culty of finding any sure standing-ground beneath. 
In the same year, 1753, appeared at Oxford 


of the Masorah the Hedge of the Law, in which he | Kennicott’s first Dissertation on the state of the 


endeavored, by a collation of MSS., to ascertain the | Printed Text: the sceond followed in 1759. 


true reading in various passages. This work was 
of high repute among the Jews, though it long 
remained in manuscript: it was eventually printed 
at Florence in 1750: ugain, incorrectly, at Berlin, 
1761. Ata later period R. Menahem de Lonzano 
collated ten MSS., chiefly Spanish, some of them 
five or six centuries old, with Bomberg’s 4to bible 
of 1544. The results were given in the work 


TTIW TVS, « Light of the Law,’ printed in the 


SVT SSW, Venice, 1618, afterwards by itself, 
but less accurately, Amsterdam, 1659. ‘They relate 
only to the Pentateuch. A more important work 
was that of It. Solomon Norzi of Mantua, in the 


17th century, YD VT), “Repairer of the 


Breach:’* a copious critical commentary on the 
whole of the O. T., drawn up with the aid of MSS. 
and editions, of the Masorah, Talmud, and all other 
Jewish resources within his reach. In the Penta- 
teuch he relied much on Todrosius: with R. Me 
nahem he had had personal intercourse. His work 
was first printed, 11% years after its completion, by 
a rich Jewish physician, Raphael Chaim, Mantua, 


4 vols. 4to, 1742, under the title “W WTI: 
the emendations on Droverbs and Job alone had 
appeared in the margin of a Mantuan edition of 
those books in 1725. The whole was reprinted in 
a Vienna Ὁ. T., 4to, 1813-16. 

Meanwhile various canses, such as the contro- 
versies awakened by the Samaritan text of the 
Pentateuch, and the advances which had been 
made in N. T. criticism, had contributed to direct 


the attention of Christian scholars to the impor-_ 


tance of a more extended criticism of the Hebrew 
text of the 0. T. In 1745 the expectations of the 
public were raised hy the Prolegomena of Houbi- 
gant, of the Oratory at Paris; and in 1753 his 
edition appeared, splendidly printed, in 4 vols. fol. 
The text was that of Van der ITooght, divested of 
points, and of every vestige of the Masorah, which 
Houbigant, though he used it, rated at a very low 
value. In the notes copious emendations were in- 
troduced. They were derived -— (a) from the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, which Tloubigant preferred 
in many respects to the Jewish; (4) from twelve 
IIebrew MSS., which, however, do not appear to 
have been regularly collated, their readings being 
chiefly given in those passages where they supported 
the editor's cmendations; (¢) from the Septuagint 
and other ancient versions; and (d) from an ex- 
tensive appliance of critical conjecture. An ac- 
companying Latin translation embodied all the 
emendations adopted. The notes were reprinted 
at Frankfort-on-Maine, 2 vols. 4to, 1777: they 
constitute the cream of the original volumes, the 
splendor of which was disproportionate to their 
value, as they contained no materials besides those 
on which the editor directly rested. The whole 


The 
result of these and of the author's subsequent 
annual reports was a subscription of nearly £10,000 
to defray the expenses of a collation of Hebrew 
MSS. thronghont Europe, which was performed 
from 1760 to 1769, partly by Kennicott himself, 
but chiefly, under his direction, by Professor Bruns 
of Helmstadt and others. ‘The collation extended 
in all to 581 Jewish and 16 Samaritan MSS., and 
40 printed editions, Jewish works, ete.; of which, 
however, only about half were collated throughout, 
the rest in select passages. The fruits appeared at 
Oxford in 2 yols. fol. 1776-80: the text is Van 
der Hlooght’s, unpointed; the various readings are 
siven below; comparisons are also made of the 
Jewish and Samaritan texts of the Pentatench, 
and of the parallel passages in Samuel and Chron- 
icles, ete. They much disappointed the expecta- 
tions that had been raised. It was found that a 
very large part of the various readings had refer- 
ence simply to the omission or insertion of the 
matres lectionis ; while of the rest many obvionsly 
represented. no more than the mistakes of separate 
transcribers. Happily for the permanent interests 
of criticism this had not been anticipated. Kenni- 


cott’s own weakness of judgment may also have 
made him less aware of the smallness of the imme- 
diate results to follow from his persevering toil; 
and thus a Herenlean task, which in the present 
state of critical knowledge could searcely be under- 
taken, was proyidentially, once for all, performed 
with a thoroughness for which, to the end of time, 
we may well be thankful. 

The labors of Kennicott were supplemented by 
those of De Rossi, professor at Parma. His plan 
differed materially from Kennicott’s: he confined 
himselt to a specification of the various readings in 
select passacves; but for these he supplied also the 
critical evidence to be obtained from the ancient 
versions, and from all the various Jewish authori- 
ties. In regard of manuscript resources, he col- 
lected in his own library 1,031 MSS., more than 
Kennicott had collated in all Europe; of these he 
collated 617, some being those which Kennicott 
had collated before: he collated also 134 extraneous 
MSS. that had escaped Kennicott’s fellow-laborers ; 
and he recapitulated Kennicott’s own various read- 
ings. The readings of the various printed editions 
were also well examined. Thus, for the passages 
on which it treats, the evidence in De Rossi’s work 
may be regarded as almost complete. It does not 
contain the text. It was published at Parma, 4 
vols. 4to, 1784-88: an additional volume appeared 
in 1798. 

A small Bible, with the text of Reineccius, and 
a selection of the more important readings of 
Kennicott and De Rossi, was issued by Doderlein 
and Meisner at Leipsic, 8vo, 1793. It is printed 
(except some copies) on bad paper, and is ‘reputed 
very incorrect. A better critical edition is that of 
Jahn, Vienna, 4 vols. 8vo, 1806. The text is Van 


work was indeed too ambitious: its canons of crit- | der Hooght’s, corrected in nine or ten places: the 
icism were thoronghly unsound, and its ventures! more important various readings are subjoined, 
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with the authorities, and full information is given. | ently with care, by Thenius in the /vxegetisches 
But, with injudicious peculiarity, the books are Handbuch ; but the readings are not conveniently 
arranged in a new order; those of Chronicles are} exhibited, being given partly in the body of the 
split up into fragments, for the purpose of com-| commentary, partly at the end of the volume. For 
parison with the parallel books; and only the|the Psalms we have Reinke’s Awrze Zusammen- 
principal accents are retained. stellung aller Abweichungen vom heb. Texte in der 
The first attempt to turn the new critical colla-| Ps. iibersetzung der LAX. und Vulg., ete.; but the 
tions to public account was made by Boothroyd, | criticism of the Hebrew text was not the anthor’s 
in his unpointed Bible, with various readings and | direct object. 
English notes, Pontefract, 4to, 1810-16, at a time| Τὺ might be well, too, if along with the version- 
when Houbigant’s principles were still in the as-| readings were collected together all, or at least all 
cendant. This was followed in 1821 by Hamil-}| the more important, conjectural emendations of the 
ton’s Codex Criticus, modeled on the plan of the| Hebrew text proposed by various scholars during 
N. T. of Griesbach, which is, however, hardly | the last hundred years, which at present lie buried 
adapted to the ©. T., in the criticism of the text|in their several commentaries and other publica- 
of which diplomatic evidence is of so much less| tions. For of these, also, it is only when they are 
weight than in the case of the N. T. The most|so exhibited as to invite an extensive and simul- 
important contribution towards the formation of a! taneous criticism that any true general estimate 
revised ὁ πὶ that has yet appeared is unquestionably | will be formed of their worth, or that the pearls 
Dr. Di sdson’s Hebrew Text of the O. T., revised| among them, whether few or many, will become 
Jrom critical Sources, 1855. It presents a con-| of any general service. That by far the greater 
venient epitome of the more important various| number of them will be found beside the mark we 
readings of the MSS. and of the Masorah, with | may at once admit; but obscurity, or an unpopular 
the authorities for them; and in the emendations| name, or other cause, has probably withheld atten- 
of the text which he sanctions, when there is any} tion from many suggestions of real value. 
Jewish authority for the emendation, he shows on 5. Principles of Criticism.— The method of 
the whole a fair judgment. But he ventures on| procedure required in the criticism of the O. T. is 
few emendations for which there is no direct | widely different from that practiced in the criticism 
Jewish authority, and seems to have practically | of the N. T. Onr Ὁ. T. textus receptus is a far 
fallen Into the error of disparaging the critical aid| more faithful representation of the gennine Scrip- 
to be derived from the ancient versions, as much | ture, nor could we on any account afford to part 
as it had by the critics of the last century been! with it; but, on the other hand, the means of de- 
undnly exalted. tecting and correcting the errors contained in it are 
It must be confessed that little has yet been | more precarious, the results are more uncertain, 
done for the systematic criticism of the Hebrew! and the ratio horne by the value of the diplomatic 
text from the ancient versions, im comparison of | evidence of MSS. to that of a good critical judg- 
what might be accomplished. We have even yet | ment and sagacity is greatly diminished. 
to learn what critical treasures those versions really} Τὺ is indeed to the direct testimony of the MSS. 
contain. ‘They have, of course, at the cost of | that, in endeavoring to establish-the true text, we 
much private labor, been freely used by individual | must first have recourse. Against the general con- 
scholars, but the texts implied in them have never | sent of the MSS. a reading of the textus receptus, 
yet been fairly exhibited or analyzed, so as to! merely as such, can have no weight. Where the 
enable the literary world generally to form any just | MSS. disagree, it has been laid down as a canon 
estimate of their real value. The readings involved | that we ought not to let the mere numerical ma- 
in their renderings are in Houbigant’s volumes | jority preponderate, but should examine what. is 
only adduced when they support the emendations| the reading of the earliest and best. This is no 
which he desired to advance. by De Rossi they) doubt theoretically correct, lut it has not been 
are treated merely as subsidiary to the MSS., and | generally carried out: nor, while so much remains 
| 


are therefore only. adduced for the passages to/| to be done for the ancient versions, must we clamor 
which his manuscript collations refer. Nor haye|too loudly for the expenditure, in the sifting of 
Boothroyd’s or Dayidson'’s treatment of them any! MSS., of the immense labor which the task would 
pretensions whatever to completeness. Should it|involve; for internal evidence can alone decide 
be alleged that they have given all the important| which MSS. are entitled to greatest authority, and 
version-readings, it may be at once replied that) the researches of any single critic into their rela- 
such is not the case, nor indeed does it seem pos-| tive value could not be relied on till checked by 
sible to decide prima facie of any version-reading | the corresponding researches of others, and in 
whether it be important or not: many have doubt-| such researches few competent persons are likely 
less been passed over again and again as unim-|to engage. ~ While, however, we content ourselves 
portant, which yet either are genuine readings or| with judging of the testimony of the MSS. to any 
contain the elements of them. Were the whole! particular reading by the number sanctioning that 
of the Septuagint variations from the Hebrew text | reading, we must remember to estimate not the 
lucidly exhibited in Hebrew, they would in all| absolute number, but the relative number to the 
probability serve to suggest the true reading in| whole number of MSS. collated for that passage. 
many passages in which it has not yet been recoy-| ‘The cireumstanee that only half of Kennicott’s 
ered; and no better service could be rendered to} MSS., and none of De Mossi’s, were collated 
the cause of textual criticism by any scholar who] throughout, as also that the number of MSS. 
would undertake the labor. Skill, scholarship, and | greatly varies for different books of the O. T., 
patience would be reqnired in deciphering many | makes attention to this important. Davidson, in 
of the Ilebrew readings which the Septuagint | his Mersion of the Heb. Text, has gone by the 
represents, and in cascs of uncertainty that un-| absolute number, which he should only haye done 
certainty should be noted. For the books of | when that number was very small. 

Samuel the task has been grappled with, appar-! The MSS. lead us for the most part only to our 
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first sure standing-ground, the Masoretic text; in 
other words, to the average written text of a period 
later by a thousand or fifteen hundred years than 
the latest book of the O. T. It is possible, how- 
ever, that in particular MSS. pre-Masoretic read- 
ings may be incidentally preserved. Hence isolated 
MS. readings may serve to confirm those of the 
ancient versions. 

In ascending upwards from the Masoretic text, 
our first critical materials are the Masoretic Keris, 
valuable as witnesses to the preservation of many 
authentic readings, but on which it is impossible to 
place any degree of reliance, because we can never 
be certain, in particular instances, that they repre- 
sent more than mere unauthorized conjectures. A 
Keri therefore is not to be received in preference to 
a Chethib unless confirmed by other sufticient evi- 
dence, external or internal; and in reference to the 
Keris let the rule be borne in mind, “ Proclivi 
seriptioni preestat ardua,’’? many of them being but 
arbitrary softenings down of difficult readings in 
the genuine text. [{ is furthermore to be observed, 
that when the reading of any number of MSS. 
agrees, as is frequently the case, with a Masoretic 
Keri, the existence of such a Keri may be a dam- 
age rather than otherwise to the weight of the 
testimony of those MSS., for it may itself be the 
untrustworthy source whence their reading orig- 
inated. 


The express assertions of the Masorah, as also 
of the Targum, respecting the true reading in 
particular passages, are of course important: they 
indicate the views entertained by the Jews at a 
period prior to that at which our oldest MSS. were 
niade. 


From these we ascend to the version of Jerome, 
the most thoroughly trustworthy authority on which 
we have to rely in our endeavors to amend thie 
Masoretic text. Dependent as Jerome was, for his 
knowledge of the Ilebrew text and everything re- 
specting it, on the Palestinian Jews, and accurate 
as are his renderings, it is not too much to say 
that a Hebrew reading which can be shown to 
have been received by Jerome, should, if sanctioned 
or conntenanced by the Targum, be so far preferred 
to one upheld by the united testimony of all MSs. 
whatever. And in general we may definitely make 
out the reading which Jerome followed. There 
are, no doubt, exceptions. Few would think of 
placing much reliance on any translation as to the 


presence or absence of a simple } copular in the 
original text. Again in Psalm, exliv. 2, where 
the authority of Jerome and of other translators 


is alleged for the reading ὮΝ, “ peoples,” while 


the great majority of MSS. give SY, « my peo- 
ple,”’ we cannot be certain that he did uot really 


read “DY, regarding it, although wrongly, as an 


apocopated plural. Hence the precantion neces- 
sary in bringing the evidence of a version to bear 
upon the text: when used with such precaution, 
the version of Jerome will be found of the very 
greatest service. 


Of the other versions, although more ancient, 
none can on the whole be reckoned, in a critical 
point of view, so valuable as his. Of the Greek 
versions of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, 
we possess but niere fragments. The Syriac bears 
the impress of having been made too much under 
the influence of the Septuagint. The Targumis are 
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too often paraphrastic. [or a detailed account of 
them the reader is referred to the various articles 
[Versions, etc.]. Still they all furnish most im- 
portant material for the correction of the Masoretie 
text; and their cumulative evidence, when they all 
concur in a reading different to that which it con- 
tains, is very strong. 

The Septuagint itself, venerable for its antiquity, 
but on various accounts untrustworthy in the read- 
ings which it represents, must be treated for crit- 
ical purposes in the same way as the Masoretic 
Keris. It doubtless contains many authentic 
readings of the Hebrew text not otherwise preserved 
to us; but, on the other hand, the presence of any 
Hebrew reading in it can pass for little, unless it 
can be independently shown to be probable that 
that reading is the true one. It may, however, 
suggest the true reading, and it may confirm it 
where supported by other considerations. Such, 
for example, is the case with the almost certain 


correction of “JAM, “shall keep holyday to thee,”’ 


for DATS, « thon shalt restrain,” in Psalm lxxy). 


10. In the opposite direction of confirming a 
Masoretic reading against which later testimonies 
militate, the authority of the Septuagint, on ac- 
count of its age, necessarily stands high. 

Similar remarks would, ἃ priert, seem to apply 
to the critical use of the Samaritan Pentateuch: it 
is, however, doubtful whether that document be of 
any real additional value. 

In the case of the O. T., unlike that of the N. T., 
another source of emendations is generally allowed, 
namely, critical conjecture. Had we any reason for 
believing that, at the date of the first translation 
of the O. T. into Greek, the Hebrew text had been 
preserved immaculate, we might well abstain from 
venturing on any emendations for which no direct 
external warrant could be found; but the Septua- 
gint version is nearly two centuries younger than 
the latest book of the O. T.; and as the history of 
the Hebrew text seems to show that the care with 
which its purity has been guarded has been contin- 
nally on the inerease, so we must infer that it is 
just in the earliest periods that the few corruptions 
which it has sustained would be most likely to 
accrue. Tew enongh they may be; but, if analogy 
may be trusted, they cannot be altogether imagi- 
nary. And thus arises the necessity of admitting, 
besides the emendations suggested by the MSS. 
and versions, those also which originate in the sim- 
ple skill and honest ingenuity of the critic; of 
whom, however, while according him this license, 
we demand in return that he shall bear in mind 
the sole legitimate object of his investigations, and 
that he shall not obtrude upon us any conjectural 
reading, the genuineness of which he cannot fairly 
establish by circumstantial evidence. What that 
circumstantial evidence shall be it is impossible to 
define beforehand: it is euxough that it be such as 
shall, when produced, bring some conviction to a 
reasoning mind. 

There are cases in which the Septuagint will sup- 
ply an indirect warrant for the reception of a 
reading which it nevertheless does not directly sanc- 
tion: thus in Ez. xli. 11, where the present text 


has the meaningless word E1772, ‘“place,’’ while 
the Septnagint inappropriately reads “NV, 
« light,” there arises a strong presumption that both 


readings are equally corruptions of “17%, ‘ foun- 
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tain,” referring to a water-gallery running along 
the walls of the Temple exactly in the position de- 
scribed in the Talmud. An indirect testimony of 
this kind may be even more conclusive than a 
direct, testimony, inasmuch as no suspicion of 
design can attach to it. In Is. ix. 3, where the 
text, as emended* by Professor Selwyn in his 


Hore Hebraice, runs Fail bun ea ee ἢ 


PUWVDWit, «Thou hast multiplied the gladness, 


thou hast increased the joy,” one confirmation of 
the correctness of the proposed reading is well 


traced by him in the circumstance of the final 4 
of the second and the initial +7 of the third word 


furnish the mm, ‘to it,’’ implied in the ὃ of the 
Septuagint, and according with the assumed femi- 


ΓΞ ΓΙ, τὸ πλεῖστον, or with 


ΓΞ or “273 which was substituted for 
it (see this fully brought out, //or. feb. pp. 
99 ff). 

It is frequently held that much may be drawn 
from parallel passages towards the correction of 
portions of the Hebrew text; and it may well be 
allowed that in the historical books, and especially 
in catalogues, etc., the texts of two parallel passages 
throw considerable light the one upon the othier. 
Kennicott commenced his critical dissertations by 
a detailed comparison of the text of 1 Chr. xi. 
with that of 2 Sam. v., xxiii.; and the comparison 
brought to light some corruptions which cannot be 
gainsaid. On the other hand, in the poetical and 
prophetical books, and to a certain extent in the 
whole of the O. T., critical reliance on the texts of 
parallel passages is attended with much danger. It 
was the practice of the Hebrew writers, in revising 
former productions, or in borrowing the language 
to which others had given utterance, to make com- 
paratively minute alterations, which seem at first 
sight. to be due to mere carelessness, but which 
nevertheless, when exhibited together, cannot well 
be attributed to aught but desivn. We havea 
striking instance of this in the two recensions of 
the same hymn (both probably Davidic) in Ps. 
xviii, and 2 Sam. xxii. Again, Ps. Ixxxvi. 14 is 
imitated from Ps. liv. 8, with the alteration of 


OT, “strangers,” into OVW, “ proud.’ A 
headlong critic would naturally assimilate the two 
passages, yet the general purport of the two psalms 
makes it probable that each word is correct in its 
own place. Similarly Jer. xlviii. 45, is derived 
from Num. xxi. 28, xxiv. 17; the alterations 
throughout are curious, but especially at the end, 


where for πῶ" 5 TWIP, “and destroy 
all the children of Sheth,” we have “32 T)217 


ΝΣ, ‘and the crown of the head of the children 
of tumult; ”’ yet no suspicion legitimately attaches 
to the text of either passage. From such instances, 
the caution needful in making use of parallels will 
be at once evident. 


The comparative purity of the [lebrew text is 
probably different in different parts of the O. T. In 
the revision of Dr. Davidson, who has generally re- 
stricted himself to the admission of corrections 
warranted by MS., Masoretic, or Talmudic author- 
ity, those in the book of Genesis do not exceed 11; 
shose in the Psalms are proportionately three times 


nine noun 
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as numerous: those in the historical books and the 
Prophets are proportionately more numerous than 
those in the Psalms. When our criticism takes a 
wider range, it is especially in the less familiar 
parts of Scripture that the indications of corruption 
present themselves before us. In some of these 
the Septuagint version has been made to render im- 
portant service; in the genealogies, the errors which 
have been insisted on are for the most part found in 
the Septuagint as well as in the Hebrew, and are 
therefore of older date than the execution of the 
Septuagint. It has been maintained by Keil, and 
perhaps with truth (Apol. Versuch tiber die Bucher 
der Chronik, pp. 185, 295), that many of these are 
older than the sacred books themselves, and had 
crept into the documents which the authors incor- 
porated, as they found them, into those books. This 
remark will not, however, apply to all; nor, as we 
have already observed, is there any ground for sup- 
posing that the period immediately succeeding the 
production of the last of the canonical writings was 
one during which those writings would be preserved 
perfectly immaculate. I[f Lord A. Hervey be right 
in his rectification of the genealogy in 1 Chr. iii. 
19 ff (On the Geneal. pp. 98-110), the interpo- 
lation at the beginning of ver. 22 must be due to 
some transcriber of the book of Chronicles; anda 
like observation will apply to the present text of 
1 Chr. 11. 6, respecting which see Thrupp's Jutrod. 
to the Psalms, ii. 98, note. 


In all emendations of the text, whether made 
with the aid of the critical materials which we 
possess, or by critical coujecture, it is essential that 
the proposed reading be one from which the exist- 
ing reading may have been derived; hence the ne- 
cessity of attention to the means by which corrup- 
tions were introduced into the text. One letter was 
accidentally exchanged by a transcriber for another: 


thus in Is. xxiv. 15, ὩΣ N23 may perhaps be a cor- 
ruption for OSD (so Lowth). In the square 


alphabet the letters T and “, 1 and δ, were 
especially liable to be confused; there were also 
similarities between particular letters in the older 
alphabet. Words, or parts of words, were repeated 
(cf. the Talmudic detections of this, supra; similar 
is the mistake of so no now”’ for “so now’? ina 
modern English Bible); or they were dropped, and 
this especially when they ended like those that pre- 


ceded, 6. φ. ANN after PNW (i Chr. vi. 13). A 
whole passage seems to have dropped out from the 
saine cause in 1 Chr. xi. 13 (cf. Kennicott, Diss. i. 
128 ff). Occasionally a letter may have trav- 
elled from one word, or a word from one verse, to 


another; bence in Hos. vi. 5, IS ἼΘΙ 
has been supposed by various critics (and so Selwyn, 
Hor. Heb. jp. 154 ft), and that with the sanction 
of all the versions except Jerome’s, to be a corrup- 


tion for TWWSD ΘΙ). This is one of those 
cases where it is difficult to decide on the true 
reading; the emendation is highly probable, but at 
the same time too obvious not to excite suspicion; 
a scrupulous critic, like Maurer, rejects it. There 
can be little doubt that we ought to reject the pro- 
posed emendations of Ps. xlii. 5, 6, by the trans- 


ference of ΤΊ ΣΝ into ver. 5, or by the supply of it 


in that verse, in order to assimilate it to ver. 11 
and to Ps. xhii. 5. Had the verses in so familiara 


999 


ee ὦ 


ἣν 
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psalm been originally alike, it is almost incredible 
that any transcriber should have rendered them dif- 
ferent. With greater probability in Gen. xxvii. 33, 
Hitzig (Begriff der Kritik, p. 126) takes the final 
MYT, and, altering it into TIT). transfers it 
into ver. 34, making the preceding word the infini- 
tive. [bat glosses have oceasionally found their way 


into the text we may well believe. The words NWT 


OW in Is. x. 5 have much the appearance of 


being a gloss explanatory of ΓΙ (Hitzig, Begr. 
pp. 157, 158), though the verse can be well con- 
strned without their removal; and that Deut. x. 6, 
7, have crept into tHe text. by some illegitimate 
means, seems, notwithstanding Hengstenherg’s 
defense of them (Gen. of Pent. ii.), all but cer- 
tain. 

Willful corruption of the text on polemical grounds 
bas also been occasionally charged upon the Jews; 
but the allegation has not been proved, and their 
known reverence for the text militates against it. 
More trustworthy is the negative bearing of that 
hostility of the Jews against the Christians, which, 
even in reference to the Scriptures, has certainly 
existed; and it may be fairly argued that if Aquila, 
who was employed by the Jews as a translator on 
polemical grounds, had ever heard of the modern 


reading “TS, “as a lion,” in Ps. xxii. 17 (16), 
he would have been too glad to follow it, instead 


of translating ὙΦ, “they pierced,” by ἤσχν- 
Vays 

To the criticism of the vowel-marks the same 
general principles must be applied, mutatis mutan- 
dis, as to that of the consonants. Nothing ean be 
more remote from the truth than the notion that 
we are at liberty to supply vowels to the text at 
our unfettered discretion. Even Hitzig, who does 
not generally err on the side of caution, holds that 
the vowel-marks have in general been rightly fixed 
by tradition, and that other than the Masoretic 
yowels are seldom required, except when the con- 
sonants have been first changed (Begr. p. 119). 


In conclusion, let the reader of this or any article 
on the method of dealing with errors in the text 
beware of drawing from it the impression of a 
ceneral corruptness of the text which does not really 
exist. The works of Biblical scholars have been on 
the whole more disfigured than adorned by the 
ernendations of the Hebrew text which they have 
snegested; and the cautions by which the more 
prudent have endeavored to guard against the 
abuse of the license of emending, are, even when 
critically unsound, so far commendable, that they 
show a healthy respect for the Masoretic text which 
might with advantage have been more generally 
felt. It is difficult to reduce to formal rules the 
treatment which the text of the O. T. should re- 
ceive, but the general spirit of it might thus be 
given: Deem the Masoretic text worthy of confi- 
dence, but do not refuse any emendations of it 
which can be fairly established: of such jndge 
by the evidence’ adduced in their support, when 
advanced, niot by any supposed previous necessity 
for them, respecting which the most erroneous views 
have been frequently entertained; and, lastly, re- 
member that the judgment of the many will cor- 
rect that of the few, the judgment of future gen- 
erations that of the present, and that permanent 
neglect generally awaits emendations which approve 
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themselves by their brilliancy rather than by their 
soundness. (See generally Walton’s Prolegomena , 
Kennicott’s Dissertatio Generalis; De Rossi’s 
Prolegomena; Bp. Marsh’s Lectures ; Davidson’s 
Bib. Criticism, vol. i.; and the /ntroductions of 
Horne and Davidson, of De Wette, Hiivernick, 
Keil, and Bleek.) 


b. — [INTERPRETATION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


1. History of the Interpretation. —We shall 
here endeavor to present a brief but comprehensive 
sketch of the treatment which the Scriptures of the 
O. T. have in different ages received. 

At the period of the rise of Christianity two op- 
posite tendencies had manifested themselves in the 
interpretation of them among the Jews ; the one to 
an extreme literalism, the other to an arbitrary 
allegorism. ‘The former of these was mainly devel- 
oped in Palestine, where the Law of Moses was, 
from the nature of things, most completely ob- 
served. ‘The Jewish teachers, acknowledging the 
obligation of that law in its minutest precepts, but 
overlooking the moral principles on which those 
precepts were fornmded and which they should have 
unfolded from them, there endeavored to supply by 
other means the imperfections inherent in every 
Jaw in its mere literal acceptation. They added to 
the number ΟἹ» the existing precepts, they defined 
more minutely the method of their observance; 
and thus practically further obscured, and in many 
instances overthrew the inward spirit of the law 
by new outward traditions of their own (Matt. xv., 
xxiii). On the other hand at Alexandria the alle- 
gorizing tendency prevailed. Germs of it had ap- 
peared in the apoeryphal writings, as where in the 
book of Wisdom (xviil. 24) the priestly vestments 
of Aaron had been treated as syimbolical of the uni- 
verse. [Tt had been fostered by Aristobulus, the 
author of the ᾿Εξηγήσεις τῆς Mwioews γραφῆς; 
quoted by Clement and Eusebius: and at length, 
two centuries later, it culminated in Philo, from 
whose works we best gather the form which it as- 
sumed. Tor in the general principles of interpre- 
tation which Philo adopted, he was but following, 
as he himself assures us, in the track which had 
been previously marked out by those, probably the 
Therapente, under whom he had studied. His 
expositions have chiefly reference to the writings 
of Moses, whom he regarded as the arch-prophet, 
the man initiated above all others into divine mys- 
teries; and in the persons and things mentioned in 
these writings he traces, without denying the out- 
ward reality of the narrative, the mystical designa- 
tions of different abstract qualities and aspects of 
the invisible. Thus the three angels who came to 
Abraham represent with hin: God in his essential 
being, in his beneficent power, and in his govern- 
ing power. Abraham himself, in his dealings with 
Sarah and Jlagar, represents the man who has an 
admiration for contemplation and knowledge: 5a- 
rah, the virtue which is such a man’s legitimate 
partner: Ilagar, the encyclical accomplishments of 
all kinds which serve as the handmaiden of vir- 
tue, the prerequisites for the attainment of the 
highest wisdom: her Egyptian origin sets forth 
that for the aequisition of this varied elementary 
knowledge the external senses of the body, of which 
Egypt is the symbol, are necessary. Such are 
Philo’s interpretations. ‘They are marked through- 
out by two fundamental defects. First, beautiful 
as are the moral lessons which he often unfolds, he 
yet shows no more appreciation than the Palestin- 
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ian opponents of our Saviour of the moral teaching 
involyed in the simpler acceptation of Scripture. 
And, secondly, his exposition is not the result of a 
legitimate drawing forth of the spiritual import 
which the Scripture contains, but of an endeavor 
to engraft the Gentile philosophy upon it. Of a 
Messiah, to whom the O. T. throughout spiritually 
pointed, Philo recked but little: the wisdom of 
Plato he contrives to find in every page. [t was 
in fact his aim so to find it. The Alexandrian in- 
terpreters were striving to vindicate for the He- 
brew Scriptures a new dignity in the eyes of the 
Gentile world, by showing that Moses had antici- 
pated all the doctrines of the philosophers of 
(;reece. Hence, with Aristobulus, Moses was an 
earlier Aristotle, with Philo, an earlier Plato. The 
Bible was with them a store-house of all the philos- 
ophy which they had really derived from other 
sources; and, in so treating it, they lost sight of 
the inspired theology, the revelation of God to man, 
which was its true and peculiar glory. 

It must not be supposed that the Palestinian 
literalism and the Alexandrian allegorism ever re- 
mained entirely distinct. On the one hand we 
find the Alexandrian Philo, in his treatise on the 
special laws, commending just such an observance 
of the letter and an infraction of the spirit of the 
prohibition to take God’s name in vain, as our 
Saviour exposes and condemns in Matt. v. 33-37. 
On the other hand among the Palestinians, both 
the high-priest Eleazar (ap. Euseb. Prep. /v. viii. 
9), and at a later period the historian Josephus 
(Ant. prowm. 4), speak of the allegorical sig- 
nificance of the Mosaic writings in terms which 
lead us to suspect that their expositions of them, 
had they come down to us, would have been found 
to contain much that was arbitrary. And it is 
probable that traditional allegorical interpretations 
of the sacred writings were current among the Ks- 
senes. In fact the two extremes of literalism and 
arbitrary allegorism, in their neglect of the direct 
moral teaching and prophetical import of Scripture, 
had too much in common not to mingle readily the 
one with the other. 

And thus we may trace the development of the 
two distinct yet coexistent spheres of Ifalachah 
and Hagadah, in which the Jewish interpretation 
of Scripture, as shown by the Jater Jewish writ- 


ings, raged. The former Gblgiak * repetition,” 
‘following ”’ ) embraced the traditional legal deter- 
iminations for practical observance: the latter 
(ΓΤ ΓΤ, “discourse” ) the unrestrained interpre- 


tation, of no authentic force or immediate practi- 
ealinterest. Holding fast to the position for 
which, in theory, the Alexandrian allegorists had 
so strenuously contended, that all the treasures of 
wisdon and knowledge, including their own speeu- 
lations, were virtually contained in the Sacred 
Law, the Jewish doctors proceeded to define the 
methods by which they were to be elicited from it. 
The meaning of Scripture was, according to them, 


either that openly expressed in the words (VW, 
sensus innaius), or else that deduced from them 
(WAT, TW T, sensus illatus). 
was itself either literal, QW, or ficurative and 


mystical, TY, The latter was partly obtained 


hy simple logical inference; but partly also by the 
arbitrary detection of recondite meanings syinbol- 


The former 
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ically indicated in the places, granimatical struc- 
ture, or orthography of words taken apart from | 
their logical context. This last was the cabalistic 


interpretation (ban, ‘¢ reception,’ ‘ received 
tradition’’). Special mention is made of three 
processes by which it was pursued. By the pro- 


cess Gematria (SYNOD, geometria) a symbol- 
ical import was attached to the number of times 
that a word or letter occurred, or to the number 
which one or more letters of any word represented. 


By the process Notarjekon (JANOS, rota ricum} 
new significant words were formed out of the ini- 
tial or final words of the text, or else the letters of 
a word were constituted the initials of a new 
significant series of words. And in Temurah 


(ΤΣ, “change’’?) new significant words 
were obtained from the text either by anagram 


(e. g. FPWID, ὦ Messiah from TVW, Ps. xxi. 
1), or by the alphabet Atbash, wherein the letters 


S, 2, etc., were replaced by I, W, ete. Of such 
artifices the sacred writers had possibly for spe- 
cial purposes made occasional use; but that they 
should have been ever applied by any school to the 
general exegesis of the O. T. shows only into what 
trifling even labors on Scripture may occasionally 
degenerate. 


The earliest Christian non-apostolic treatment 
of the Ὁ. T. was necessarily much dependent on 
that which it had received from the Jews. The 
Alexandrian allegorism reappears the most fully in 
the fanciful epistle of Barnabas; but it influenced 
also the other writings of the sub-apostolic Fathers. 
Even the Jewish cabalism passed to some extent 
into the Christian Church, and is said to have 
been largely employed by the Gnostics (Tren. i. 3, 
8, 16, ii. 94). But this was not to last. Jrenzus, 
himself not altogether free from it, raised his voice 
against it; and Tertullian well laid it down as a 
canon that the words of Scripture were to be inter- 
preted only in their logical connection, and with 
reference to the occasion on which they were ut- 
tered (De Prescr. Her. 9). In another respéct all 
was changed. The Christian interpreters by their 
belief in Christ stood on a vantage-ground for the 
comprehension of the whole burden of the O. T. to 
which the Jews had never reached; and thus how- 
ever they may have erred in the details of their 
interpretations, they were generally conducted by 
them to the right conclusions in regard of Chris- 
tian doctrine. It was through reading the O. T. 
prophecies that Justin had been converted to 
Christianity (Dial. Tryph. pp. 224, 225). The 
view held by the Christian Fathers that the whole 
doctrine of the N. T. had been virtually contained 
and foreshadowed in the Old, generally induced 
the search in the O. T. for such Christian doctrine 
rather than for the old philosophical dogmas. 
Thus we find Justin asserting his ability to prove 
by a careful enumeration that all the ordinances 
of Moses were types, symbols, and disclosures of 
those things which were to he realized in the Mes- 
siah (Dial Tryph. p. 261). Their general convic- 
tions were doubtless here more correct than the 
details which they advanced; and it would be easy 
to multiply from the writings of either Justin, ‘Ter- 
tullian, or Irenseus, typical interpretations that 
could no longer be defended. Yet even these were 
no unrestrained speculations: they were all de- 
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signed to illustrate what was elsewhere unequiv- 
ocally revealed, and were limited by the necessity 
of conforming in their results to the Catholic rule 
of faith, the tradition handed down in the Church 
from the Apostles (Tert. De Preser. Her. 13, 37; 
lren. iv. 26). It was moreover laid down by Ter- 
tullian, that the language of the Prophets, although 
generally allegorical and figurative, was not always 
so (De Res. Carnis, 19); though we do not find in 
the early Fathers any canons of interpretation in 
this respect... A curious combination, as it must 
seem to us, of literal and spiritual interpretation 
meets us in Justin’s exposition, in which he is not 
alone, of those prophecies which he explains of mil- 
lennial blessings; for while he believes that it is the 
literal Jerusalem which will be restored in all her 
splendor for God's people to inhabit, he yet con- 
tends that it is the spiritual Israel, not the Jews, 
that will eventually dwell there (Dial. Tryph. pp. 
306, 352). Both Justin and Irenzus upheld the 
historical reality of the events related in the O. T. 
narrative. Both also fell into the error of defend- 
ing the less commendable proceedings of the patri- 
archs —as the polygamy of Jacob, and the incest 
of Lot—on the strength of the typical character 
assumedly attaching to them (Just. Dial. Tryph. 
pp- 364 ff; lren. y. 32 ff). 

It was at Alexandria, which through her pre- 
vious learning had already exerted the deepest in- 
fluence on the interpretation of the O. T., that 
definite principles of interpretation were by a new 
order of men, the most illustrious and influential 
teachers in the Christian Church, first laid down. 
Clement here led the way. He held that in the 
Jewish law a fourfold import was to be traced; 
literal, symbolical, moral, prophetical (Strom. i. ο. 
28). Of these the second, by which the persons 
and things mentioned in the law were treated as 
symbolical of the materia] and moral universe, was 
manifestly derived from no Christian source, but 
was rather the relic of the philosophical element 
that others had previously engrafted on the Hebrew 
Scriptures. The new gold had not yet shaken off 
the old alloy; and in practice it is to the symbol- 
ical class that the most objectionable of Clement’s 
interpretations will be found to belong. Such are 
those which he repeats from the book of Wisdom 
and from Philo of the high-priest’s garment, and 
of the relation of Sarah to Hagar; or that of the 
branches of the sacred candlestick, which he sup- 
poses to denote the sun and planets. Nor can we 
commend the proneness to allegorism which Clem- 
ent everywhere displays, and which he would have 
defended by the mischievous distinction which he 
handed down to Origen between πίστις and γνῶ- 
σις, and by the doctrine that the literal sense leads 
only to a mere carnal faith, while for the higher 
Christian life the allegorical is necessary. Yet in 
Clement’s recognition of a literal, a moral, and a 
prophetical import in the Law, we have the germs 
of the aspects in which the O. T. has been regarded 
by all subsequent ages; and his Christian treat- 
ment of the saered oracles is shown by his ac- 
knowledging, equally with Tertullian and Lreneus, 
the rule of the tradition of the Lord as the key to 
their true interpretation (Strom. vii. e. 17). 

Clement was succeeded by his scholar Origen. 
With him Biblical interpretation showed itself 
more decidedly Christian; and while the wisdom 
of the Egyptians, moulded anew, became the per- 
manent inheritance of the Church, the distinctive 
symbolical meaning which philosophy had placed 
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upon the O. T. disappeared. Origen’s principles 
of interpretation are fully unfolded by him in the 
De Princip. iv. 11 ff. He recognizes in Scripture, 
as it were, a body, soul, and spirit, answering to 
the body, soul, and spirit of man: the first serves 
for the edification of the simple, the second for that 
of the more advanced, the third for that of the per- 
fect. The reality and the utility of the first, the 
letter of Seripture, he preves by the number of 
those whose faith is nurtured by it. The second, 
which is in fact the moral sense of Scripture, he 
illustrates by the interpretation of Deut. xxv. 4 in 
1 Cor. ix. 9. The third, however, is that on 
which he principally dwells, showing how the Jew- 
ish Law, spiritually understood, contained a shadow 
of good things to come; and how the N. T. had 
recognized such a spiritual meaning not only in 
the narrative of Moses, and in his account of the 
tabernacle, but also in the historical narrative of 
the other beeks (1 Cor. x. 11; Gal. iv. 21-31; 
Heb. viii. 5; Rom. xi. 4,5). In regard of what 
he calls the soul of Scripture, his views are, it 
must be owned, somewhat uncertain. His prac- 
tice with reference to it seems to have been less 
commendable than his principles. It should have 
been the moral teaching of Scripture arising out 
of the literal sense applied in accordance with the 
rules of analogy; but the moral interpretations 
actually given by Origen are ordinarily little else 
than a series of allegorisms of moral tendency; 
and thus he is, unfortunately, more consistent 
with his own practice when he assigns to the moral 
exposition “not the second but the third place, ex- 
alting it above the mystical or spiritual, and so 
removing it further from the literal (Hom. in Gen. 
ii. 6). Both the spiritual and (to use his own 
term) the psychical meaning he held to be always 
present in Scripture; the bodily not always. Alike 
in the history and the law, he found things in- 
serted or expressions employed which could not be 
literally understood, and which were intended to 
direct us to the pursuit of a higher interpretation 
than the purely literal. Thus the immoral actions 
of the patriarchs were to him stumbling-blocks 
which he could only avoid by passing over the lit- 
eral sense of the narrative, and tracing in it a spir- 
itua] sense distinct from the hteral; though even 
here he seems to reject the latter not as untrue, 
but simply as profitless. For while he held the 
body of Scripture to be but the garment of its 
spirit, he yet acknowledged the things in Scripture 
which were literally true to be far more numer- 
ous than those which were not; and occasionally, 
where he found the latter tend to edifying, as for 
instance in the moral commandments of the Deca- 
logue as distinguished from the ceremonial and 
therefore typical law, he deemed it needless to seek 
any allegorical meaning (//om. in Num. xi. 1). 
Origen’s own expositions of Scripture were, no 
doubt, less successful than his investigations of the 
principles on which it ought to be expounded. Yet 
as the appliances which he brought to the study of 
Scripture made him the father of Biblical criti- 
cism, so of all detailed Christian Scriptural com- 
mentaries his were the first; a fact not to be for- 
gotten by those who would estimate aright their 
several merits and defects. 

The labors of one genuine scholar became the 
inheritance of the next; and the value of Origen’s 
researches was best appreciated, a century later, by 
Jerome. ILe adopted and repeated most of Origen’s 
principles; but he exhibited more judgment in the 
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practical application of them: he devoted more 
attention to the literal interpretation, the basis of 
the rest, and he brought also larger stores of learn- 
ing to bear upon it. With Origen he held that 
Seripture was to be understood in a threefold man- 
ner, literally, tropologically,* mystically: the first 
meaning was the iowest, the last the highest (tom. 
vy. p. 172, Vall.). But elsewhere he gave a new three- 
fold division of Scriptural interpretation; identify- 
ing the ethical with the literal or first meaning, 
making the allegorical or spiritual meaning the 
second, and maintaining that, thirdly, Scripture 
was to be understood ‘ secundum futurorum beati- 
tudinem "ἢ (tom. vi. p. 270). Interpretation of this 
last kind, vague and generally untenable as it is, 
was that denominated by succeeding writers the 
anacogical; a term which had been used by Origen 
as equivalent to spiritual (cf. De Princip. iv. 9), 
though the contrary has been maintained by writers 
familiar with the later distinction. Combining 
these two classifications given by Jerome of the 
various meanings of Scripture, we obtain the four- 
fold division which was current through the Middle 
Ages, and which has been perpetuated in the Romish 
Church down to recent times: — 
τ Littera gesta docet ; quid credas, Allegoria ; 
Moralis quid agas; quo tendas, Anagogia 77 — 


and in which, it will be observed, in conformity 
with the practice rather than the precept of Origen, 
the moral or tropological interpretation is raised 
above the allegorical or spiritual. 

The principles laid down by master-ininds, not- 
withstanding the manifold lapses made in the 
application of them, necessarily exerted the deepest 
influence on all who were actually engaged in the 
work of interpretation. The influence of Origen’s 
writings was supreme in the Greek Church for a 
hundred years after his death. Towards the end 
of the 4th century Diodore, bishop of Tarsus, 
previously a presbyter at Antioch, wrote an expo- 
sition of the whole of the O. T., attending only to 
the letter of Scripture, and rejecting the more 
spiritual interpretation known as θεωρία, the con- 
templation of things represented under an outward 
sign. He also wrote a work on the distinction 
between this last and allegory. Of the disciples 
of Diodore, Theodore of Mopsuestia pursued an 
exclusively grammatical interpretation into a de- 
cided rationalism, rejecting the greater part of the 
prophetical reference of the O. 'T., and maintaining 
it to be only applied to our Saviour by way of 
accommodation. Chrysostom, another disciple of 
Diodore, followed a sounder course, rejecting neither 
the literal nor the spiritual interpretation, but 
bringing out with much force from Scripture its 
moral lessons. [fe was followed by Theodoret, 
who interpreted both literally and historically, and 
also allevorically and prophetically. Ilis conimen- 
taries display both diligence and soberness, antl are 
uniformly instructive and pleasing: in some respects 
none are more valuable. Yet his mind was not 
of the highest order. 116 kept the historical and 
prophetical interpretations too widely apart, instead 
of making the one lean upon the other. ~ Where 
historical illustration was abundant, he was con- 
tent to rest in that, instead of finding in it larger 
help for pressing onward to the development of the 


--- 


« That is, morally. The term τροπολογία, which 
had iu Justin and Origen denoted the doctrine of 
sFopes, was perhaps first applied by Jerome to the 
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spiritua, ser.se. So again wherever prophecy was 
literally fulfilled, he generally rested too much in 
the mere outward verification, not caring to inquire 
whether the literal fulfillment was not itself neces- 
sarily a type of something beyond. In the Canti- 
cles, however, where the language of Seripture is 
directly allegorical, he severely reprehends Theodore 
of Mopsuestia for imposing a historical interpreta- 
tion upon it: even Diodore the literal interpreter, 
Theodore’s master, had judged, as we learn from 
Theodoret, that that book was to be spiritually 
understood. 

In the Western Church the influence of Origen, 
if not so unqualified at the first, was yet perma- 
nently greater than in the* astern. Hilary of 
Poictiers is said by Jerome to have drawn largely 
from Origen in his Commentary on the Psalms. 
But in truth, as a practical interpreter, he greatly 
excelled Origen; carefully seeking out not what 
meaning the Scripture might bear, but what it 
really intended, and drawing forth the evangelical 
sense from the literal with cogency, terseness, and 
elegance. Here, too, Augustine stood somewhat in 
advance of Oriyen; carefully preserving m its in- 
tegrity the literal sense of the historical narrative 
of Scripture as the substructure of the mystical, 
lest otherwise the latter should prove to be but a 
building in the air (Serm. 2, ὁ. 6). It seems, 
therefore, to have been rather as a traditional 
maxim than as the expression of his own convic- 
tion, that he allowed that whatever in Scripture 
had no proper or literal reference to honesty of 
manners, or to the truth of the faith, might by 
that he recognized as figurative (De Doctr. Chr. 
iii. 10). He fully acknowledges, however, that all, 
or nearly all, in the O. 'T. is to be taken not only 
literally but also figuratively (tid. 22); and bids us 
earnestly beware of taking literally that which is 
figuratively spoken (thid. 5). The fourfold classifica- 
tion of the interpretation of the O. T. which had 
been handed down to him, literal, etiological, 
analogical, allegorical, is neither so definite nor so 
logical as Origen’s (De Util. Cred. 2,3; De Gen. 
ad Lit. lib. imp. 2): on the other hand neither 
are the rules of Tichonius; which he rejects, pf 
much value. Still it is not so much by the accu- 
racy of his principles of exposition as by what his 
expositions contain that he is had in honor. No 
more spiritually-minded interpreter ever lived. The 
main source of the blemishes by which his inter- 
pretations are disfigured, is his lack of acquaint- 
ance with Hebréw; a lack indeed far more painfully 
evident in the writings of the Latin Fathers than 
in those of the Greek. It was partly, no doubt, 
from a consciousness of his own shortcomings in 
this respect that Augustine urged the importance 
of such an acquaintance (De Doctr. Chr. ii. 11 ff); 
rightly judging also that all the external scientific 
equipments of the interpreter of Scripture were not 
more Important for the discovery of the literal than 
for that of the mystical meaning. 

dut whatever advances had been made in the 
treatment of O. T. Scripture hy the Latins since 
the days of Origen were unhappily not perpetuated. 
We may see this in the Morals of Gregory on the 
Book of Job; the last great independent work of a 
Latin lather. ‘Three senses of the sacred text are 
here recognized and pursued in separate threads; 


doctrine of manners; in which sense it is also used 
by later Greek writers, as Audreas. 
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the historical and literal, the allegorical, and the 
moral. But the three have hardly any mutual 
connection: the very idea of such a connection is 
ignored. The allegorical interpretation is conse- 
quently entirely arbitrary; and the moral interpre- 
tation is, in conformity with the practice, not with 
the principles, of Origen, placed after the allegor- 
ical, so called, and is itself every whit as allegorical 
as the former. They differ only in their aims: 
that of the one is to set forth the history of 
Christ; that of the other to promote the edifica- 
tion of the Church by a reference of the language 
to the inward workings of the soul. No eftort 15 
made to apprehend the mutual relation of the 
different parts of the book, or the moral lessons 
which the course of the argument in that preémi- 
nently moral book was intended to bring out. 
Such was the general character of the interpreta- 
tion which prevailed through the Middle Ages, 
during which Gregory's work stood in high repute. 
The mystical sense of Scripture was entirely di- 
vorced from the literal. Some guidance, however, 
in the paths of even the most arbitrary allegorism 
was found practically necessary; and this was 
obtained in the uniformity of the mystical sense 
attached to the several Scriptural terms. Hence 
the dictionary of the allegorical meanings — partly 
genuine, partly conventional — of Seripiurai terms 
compiled in the 9th century by Rabanus Maurus. 
An exceptional value may attach to some of the 
medizval comments on the O. T., as those of 
Rupert of Deutz (7 1185); but in general even 
those which, like Gregory's Morals, are prized for 
their treasures of religious thought, have little 
worth as interpretations. 

The first impulse to the new investigation of the 
literal meaning of the text of the O. ἽΝ, eame from 
the great Jewish conimentators, mostly of Spanish 
origin, of the 11th and following centuries; Jarehi 
(1 1105), Aben Ezra (¢ 1167), Kimchi (¢ 1240), 
and others. Following in the wake of these, the 
converted Jew Nicolaus of Lyre, near Evreux. in 
Normandy (f 1541), produced his Postille Per- 
petwe on the Bible, in which, without denying the 
deeper meanings of Scripture, he justly contended 
for the literal as that on which they all must rest. 
Exeeption was taken to these a century later by 
Paul of Burgos, also a converted Jew (+ 1435), 
who upheld, by the side of the literal, the tradi- 
tional interpretations, to which he was probably at 
heart exclusively attached. Butthe very arguments 
by which he sought to vindicate them showed that 
the recognition of the value of the literal inter- 
pretation had taken firm root. 
Letters helped it forward. The Reformation con- 
tributed in many ways to unfold its importance; 
and the position of Luther with regard to it is 


enibodied in his saying “ Optimum grammaticum, | 


eum etiam optimum theologum esse.” That gram- 
matical scholarship is not indeed the only qualifiea- 
tion of a sound theologian, the German ecommen- 
taries of the last hundred years have abundantly 
shown: yet where others have sown, the Church 
eventually reaps; and it would be ungrateful to 
elose any historical sketch of the interpretation of 
the O. T. without acknowledging the immense ser- 
vice rendered to it by modern Germany, through 
the labors and learning alike of the disciples of the 
neologian school, and of those who have again reared 
aloft the banner of the faith. 

In respect of the O. T. types, an important dif- 
terence has prevailed among Protestant interpreters 
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between the adherents and opponents of that school 
whieh is usually, from one of the most eminent of 
its representatives, denominated the Cocceian, and 
which practically, though perhaps unconsciously, 
trod much in the steps of the earlier Fathers, Jus- 
tin, Tvenseus, and Tertullian. Cocceius, profes- 
sor at Leyden (7 1669), justly maintained that a 
typical meaning ran throughout the whole of the 
Jewish Scriptures; but his principle that Scripture 
signifies whatever it can signify (quiequid potest sig- 
nificare), as applied by him, opened the door for an 
almost boundless license of the interpreter's fancy. 
The arbitrariness of the Coeceian interpretations 
provoked eventually a no less arbitrary reply; and, 
while the authority of the N. T. as to the existence 
of Seriptural types could not well be set aside, it 
became a common principle with the English the- 
ologians of the early part of the present century, 
that only those persons or things were to be ad- 
mitted as typical which were so expressly inter- 
preted in Scripture—or in the N. T.— itself. 
With sounder judgment, and not without con- 
siderable success. Fairbairn has of late years, in 
his Typology of Scripture, set the example of an 
investigation of the fundamental principles which 
govern the typical connection of the Old Testament 
with the New. See, for further information, J. 
G. Rosenmiiller’s contemptuous Historia Interpre- 
tationis ab Apostolorum dstate ad Literarum In- 
staurationem, 5 vols. 1795-1814; Meyer's Gesch. 
der Schrifterkldrung seit der Wiederherstellung 
der JWissenschaften, 5 vols. 1802-1809; Cony- 
beare’s Bampton Lectures, 1824; Olshausen’s little 
tract, Lin Wort tiber tiefern Schriftsinn, 1824; 
Davidson’s Sacred Hermeneutics, 1843, [and Dies- 
tel’s Gesch. ὦ. A. T. in d. christl. Kirche, 1869.] 
2. Principles of Interpretation. — From the 
foregoing sketch it will have appeared that it has 
been very generally recognized that the interpreta- 
tion of the O. T. embraces the discovery of its literal, 
moral, and spiritual meaning. It has given ocea- 
sion to misrepresentation to speak of the existence 
in Scripture of more than a single sense: rather, 
then, let it be said that there are in it three ele- 
ments, coexisting and coalescing with each other, 
and generally requiring each other's presence in 
order that they may be severally manifested. Cor- 
respondingly, too, there are three portions of the 
QO. T. in which the respective elements, each in its 
turn, shine out with peculiar lustre. The literal 
(and historical) element is most obviously displayed 
in the historical narrative; the moral is specially 
honored in the Law, and in the hortatory addresses 
of the Prophets: the predictions of the Prophets 
bear emphatic witness to the prophetical or spirit- 
ual = Still, generally, in every portion of the O. T. 
the presence of all three elements may by the stu- 
dent of Scripture be traced. In perusing the story 
of the journey of the Israelites through the wilder- 
ness, he has the historieal element in the actual 
oceurrence of the facts narrated; the moral, in the 
warnings which God's dealings with the people and 
their own several disobediences convey; and the 
spiritual in the prefiguration by that journey, in its 
several features, of the Christian pilgrimage through 
the wilderness of life. In investigating the several 
ordinances of the Law relating to sacrifice, he has 
the historical element in the observances actually 
enjoined upon the Israelites; the moral in the per- 
sonal unworthiness and self-surrender to God which 
those observances were designed to express, and 
which are themselves of universal interest; and the 
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Bpiritual in the prefiguration by those sacrifices of 
the one true sacrifice of Christ. In bending his 
yes on the prdphetical picture of the conqueror 
coming from Edom, with dyed garments from oz- 
rah, he has the historical element in the relations 
subsisting between the historical kdom and Israel, 
supplying the language through which the antici- 
pations of triumph are expressed; the moral ele- 
ment in the assurance to all the persecuted of the 
condemnation of the unnatural malignity awvhere- 
with those nearest of kin to themselves may have 
exulted in their calamities; and the spiritual, in 
the prophecy of the loneliness of Christ’s passion 
and of the gloriousness of his resurrection, in the 
strength of which, and with the signal of victory 
before her, the Church should trample down all 
spiritual foes beneath her feet. Yet again, in the 
ereater number of the Psalms of David he has the 
historical element in those evénts of David’s life 
which the language of the psalm reflects; the 
moral, in the moral connection between righteous 
faith and eventual deliverance by which it is per- 
vaded; and the spiritual, in its fore-embodiment 
of the struggles of Christ, in whom it finds its 
essential and perfect fulfillment, and by her union 
with whom the Christian Church still claims and 
appropriates the psalm as her own. In all these 
cases it is requisite to the full interpretation of the 
O. T. that the so-called grammatico-historical,« 
the moral, and the spiritual interpretation should 
advance hand in hand: the moral interpretation 
presupposes the grammatico-historical, the spiritual 
rests on the two preceding. If the question be 
asked, Are the three several elements in the O. T. 
mutually coextensive ? we reply, They are certainly 
coextensive in the O. T., taken as a whole, and in 
the several portions of it, largely viewed; yet not 
so as that they are all to be traced in each several 
section. ‘The historical element may occasionally 
exist alone; for, however full a history may be of 
deeper meanings, there must also needs be found 
in it connecting links to hold the significant parts 
of it together: otherwise it sinks from a history 
into a mere succession of pictures. Not to cite 
doubtful instances, the genealogies, the details of 
the route through the wilderness and of the subse- 
quent partition of the land of Canaan, the aecount 
of the war which was to furnish the occasion for 
God’s providential dealings with Abraham and Lot 
(Gen. xiv. 1-12), are obvious and simple instances 
of such links. On the other hand there are passages 
of direct and simple moral exhortation, 6. g.a con- 
siderable part of the book of Proverbs, into which 
the historical element hardly enters: the same is 
the case with Psalm i., which is, as it were, the 
moral preface to the psalms which follow, designed 
to call attention to the moral element which per- 
vades them generally. Occcasionally also, as in 
Psalm ii., which is designed to bear witness of thie 
prophetical import running through the Psalms, 
the prophetical element, though not altogether 
divorced from the historical and moral, yet com- 
pletely overshadows them. It is moreover a maxim 
which cannot be too strongly enforecd, that the 
historical, moral, or prophetical interest. of a section 
of Seripture, or even of an entire book, may lie 
rather in the general tenor and result of the whole 
than in any number of separate passages: ὁ. y. the 


@ Convenience has introduced, and still sanctions 
she use of this somewhat barbarous word. The reader 
will pardon being remiuded that the term grammatical 
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moral teaching of the book of Job lies preémi- 
nently not in the truths which the several speeches 
may contain, but in the great moral lesson to the’ 
unfolding of which they are all gradually working. 

That we should use the New Testament as the 
key to the true meaning of the Old, and should 
seek to interpret the latter as it was interpreted by 
our Lord and his Apostles, is in accordance both 
with the spirit of what the earlier Fathers asserted 
respecting the value of the tradition received from 
them, and with the appeals to the N. TI. by which 
Origen defended and fortified the threefold method 
of interpretation. But here it is the analogy of the 
N. T. interpretations that we must follow; for it 
were unreasonable to suppose that the whole of the 
Old Testament would be found completely inter- 
preted in the New. Nor, provided only a spiritual 
meaning of the Old Testament be in the New 50 - 
ciently recognized, does it seem much nore reason 
able to expect every separate type to be there indi. 
cated or explained, or the fulfillment of every 
prophecy noted, than it would be to expect that. the 
N. T. should unfold the historical importance or 
the moral lesson of every separate portion of the 
O. T. history. Why, indeed, should we assume that 
a full interpretation in any single respect of the 
older volume would be given in another of less 
than a quarter of its bulk, the primary design of 
which is not expository at all, and that when the 
use actually made of the former in the latter is in 
kind so manifold? ‘The Apostles nowhere profess 
to give a systematic interpretation of the O. T. 
The nearest approach to any such is to be found in 
the explanation of the spiritual meaning of the 
Mosaic ritual in the Epistle to the Hebrews; and 
even here it is expressly declared that there are 
many things “of which we cannot now speak par- 
ticularly’? (ix. 5). We may well allow that the 
substance of all the Ὁ. T. shadows is in the N. T. 
contained, without holding that the several rela- 
tions between the substance and the shadows are 
there in each case authoritatively traced. 

With these preliminary observations we may 
glance at the several branches of the interpreter’s 
task. 

First, then, Scripture has its outward form or 
body, all the several details of which he will have 
to explore and to analyze. He must ascertain the 
thing outwardly asserted, commanded, foretold, 
prayed for, or the like; and this with reference, so 
far as is possible, to the historical occasion and cir- 
cumstances, the time, the place, the political and 
social position, the manner of life, the surrounding 
influences, the distinctive character, and the object 
in view, alike of the writers, the persons addressed, 
and tlie persons who appear upon the scene. Taken 
in its wide sense, the outward form of Scripture 
will itself, no doubt, include much that is figura- 
tive. How should it indeed be otherwise, when all 
language is in its strneture essentially figurative ? 
Keven, however, though we should define the literal 
sense of words to be that which they signify in 
|their wswal acceptation, and the figurative that 
which they intend in another than their usual ac- 
ceptation, under some form or figure of speech, still 
when the terms literal and figurative simply belong 
(to use the words of Van Mildert) + to the verbal 
signification, which with respect to the sense may 


is the equivalent of diteral; being derived from γράμ- 
μα, “ letter,” not from γραμματική, “ grammar.” [7] 
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pe virtually the same, whether or not expressed by ; the N. T. recognizes the general historical character 


trope and figure,’’ and when therefore it is impos- 
sible to conceive that by persons of moderate un- 
derstanding any other than the figurative sense 
could ever have been deduced from the words em- 
ployed, we rightfully account the investigation of 
such sense a necessary part of the most elementary 
interpretation. To the outward form of Scripture 
thus belong all metonymies, in which one name is 
substituted for another, e. g. the cause for the 
effect, the mouth for the word; and metaphors, 
in which a word is transformed from its proper 
to a cognate signification, e. g. when hardness is 
predicated of the heart, clothing of the soul; so 
also all prosopopeias, or personifications; and even 
all anthropomorphic and anthropopathic descrip- 
tions of God, which could never have been under- 
stood in a purely literal sense, at least by any of 
the right-minded among God’s people. Nor would 
even the exclusivély grammatico-historical inter- 
preter deem it no part of his task to explain such 
a continued metaphor as that in Ts. Ixxx. 8 ff 
or such a parable as that in Is. v. 1-7, or such a 
fable as that in Judg. ix. 8-15. The historical 
element in such passages only comes out when 
their allegorical character is perceived; nor can it 
be supposed that it was ever unperceived. Still the 
primary allegorical meaning in such passages may 
itself he an allegory of something beyond, with 
which latter the more rudimentary interpretation 
is not strictly concerned. An unexpectant Jewish 
reader of Is. v. 1-7 might have traced in the vine- 
yard an image of the land of his inheritance, 
fenced off by its boundary heights, deserts, and 
sea from the surrounding territories; might have 
discerned in the stones the old heathen tribes that 
had been plucked up from off it, and in the choice 
vine the Israel that had been planted in their place; 
might have identified the tower with the city of 
David, as the symbol of the protecting Davidic sov- 
ereienty, and the wine-press with the ‘Temple, where 
the blood of the sacrifices was poured forth, as the 
symbol of Israel's worship; and this without in- 
quiring into or recking of the higher blessings of 
which all these things were but the shadows. Yet 
it is not to be denied that it is difficult, perhaps 
impossible, to draw the exact line where the prov- 
ince of spiritual interpretation begins and that of 
historical ends. On the one hand the spiritual 
significance of a passage may occasionally, perhaps 
often, throw light on the historical element involved 
in it: on the other hand the very large use of fig- 
urative language in the O. T., and more especially 
in the prophecies, prepares us for the recognition 
of the yet more deeply figurative and essentially 
allegorical import which runs, as a ὑπόνοια, 
through the whole. 

Yet no unhallowed or unworthy task can it ever 
be to stady, even for its own sake, the historical 
form in which the O. T. comes to us clothed. 
was probably to most of us one of the earliest 
charms of our childhood, developing in us our 
sense of brotherhood with all that had gone before 
us, leading us to feel that we were not singular in 
that which betell us, and therefore, correspondingly, 
that we could not live for ourselves alone. Even by 
itself it proclaims to us the historical workings of 
God, and reveals the care wherewith He has ever 
watched over the interests of his Chureh. Above 
all the history of the O. 'T. is the indispensable 
preface to the historical advent of the Son of God 
in the flesh. We need hardly labor to prove that 
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of what. the O. T. records. It is everywhere as- 
sumed. ‘The gospel genealogies testify to it: so too 
our Lord when he spoke of the desires of the 
prophets and righteous mea of old, or of all the 
righteous blood shed upon the earth which should 
be visited upon his own generation: so too Stephen 
and Panl in their speeches in the council-chamber 
and at Antioch; so, too, again, the latter, when he 
spoke of the things which *“ happened” unto the 
Israelites for ensamples. The testimonies borne by 
our Lord and his Apostles to the outward reality 
of particular circumstances could be easily drawn 
out in array, were it needful. Of course in reference 
to that which is not related as plain matter of his- 
tory, there will always remain the question how far 
the descriptions are to be viewed as definitely his- 
torical, how far as drawn, for a specific purpose, 
from the imagination. Such a question presents 
itself, for example, in the book of Job. It is one 
which must plainly be in each case decided accord- 
ing to the particular circumstances. Scenes which 
could never have any outward reality may, as in 
the Canticles, be made the vehicle of spiritual alle- 
gory; and yet even here the historical element 
meets us in the historical person of the typical 
bridegroom), in the various local allusions which the 
allegorist has introduced into his description, and in 
the references to the manners and customs of the 
age. In examining the extent of the historical 
element in the prophecies, both of the prophets and 
the psalmists, we must distinguish between those 
which we either definitely know or may reasonably 
assume to have been fulfilled at a period not en- 
tirely distant from that at which they were uttered, 
and those which reached far beyond in their pro- 
spective reference. The former, once fulfilled, were 
thenceforth annexed to the domain of history (Is. 
xvii.; Ps. evii. 33). It must be observed, however, 
that the prophet often beheld in a single vision, and 
therefore delineated as accomplished all at once, 
what was really, as in the case of the desolation of 
Babylon, the gradual work of a long period (Is. 
xili.); or, as in Ezekiel’s prophecy respecting the 
humiliation of Egypt, uttered his predictions in 
such ideal language as scarcely adinitted of a literal 
fulfillment (12. xxix. 8-12; see Fairbairn in loco). 
With the prophecies of more distant scope the 
case stood thus. A picture was presented to the 
prophet’s gaze, embodying an outward representa- 
tion of certain future spiritual struggles, judgments, 
triumphs, or blessings; a picture sugested in gen- 
eral by the historical circumstances of the present 


' (Zech. vi. 9-15; Ps. v., Ixxii.), or of the past (Hz. 


xx. 35, 36; Is. xi. 15, xlvii. 21; Ps. τοῖς ὉΠ} 
or of the near future, already anticipated and 


| viewed as present (Is. xlix. 7-26; Ps. lvii. 6-11), 


or of all these, variously combined, altered, and 
heightened by the imagination. But it does not 
follow that that picture was ever outwardly brought 
to pass: the local had been exchanged for the 
spiritual, the outward type had merged in the in- 
ward reality before the fulfillment of the prophecy 
took effect. In some cases, more especially those in 
which the prophet had taken his stand upon the 


nearer future, there was a preliminary and typical 


fulfillmeiut, or, rather, approach to it; forit seldom, 
if ever, corresponded to the full extent of the proph- 
ecy: the far-reaching import of the prophecy would 
have been obscured if it had. The measurinug-line 
never outwardly went forth upon Gareb and com- 
passed about to Goath (Jer. xxxi. 39) till the days 
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of Herod Agrippa, after our Saviour’s final doom 
upon the literal Jerusalem had been actually pro- 
nounced; and neither the temple of Zerubbabel 
nor that of Herod corresponded to that which had 
been beheld in vision by Ezekiel (xl. ff). There 
are, moreover, as it would seem, exceptional cases 
in which even the outward form of the prophet’s 
predictions was divinely drawn from the unknown 
future as much as from the historical circumstauces 
with which he was familiar, and in which, conse- 
quently, the details of the imagery by means of 
which he concentrated all his conscious conceptions 
of the future were literally, or almost literally, 
verified in the events by which his prediction was 
fulfilled. Such is the case in Is. ἢ. The Iloly 
Spirit presented to the prophet the actual death - 
scene of our Saviour as the form in which his 
prophecy of that event was to be embodied; and 
thus we trace in it an approach to a literal history 
of our Saviour’s endurances before they came to pass. 

(Respecting the rudiments of interpretation, let 
the following here suttice: The knowledge of the 
meanings of Hebrew words is gathered (a) from 
the context, (2) from parallel passages, (6) from the 
traditional interpretations preserved in Jewish com- 
mentaries and dictionaries, (εἰ) from the ancient 
versions, (e) from the cognate languages, Chaldee, 
Syriae, and Arabic. The syntax must be almost 
wholly gathered from the Ὁ, T. itself ; and for the 
special syntax of the poetical books, while the im- 
portance of a study of the Hebrew parallelism is 
now generally recognized, more attention needs to 
be bestowed than has been bestowed hitherto on 
the centralism and inversion by which the poetical 
structure and language is often marked. It may 
here too be in place to mention, that of the various 
systematic treatises which have by different gen- 
erations been put forth on the interpretation of 
Seripture, the most standard work is the Philologia 
Sacra of Sol. Glassius (Prof. at Jena, ¢ 1656), orig- 
inally published in 1623, and often reprinted. <A 
new edition of it, “accommodated to their times,” 
and bearing the impress of the theological views of 
the new editors, was brought out by Dathe and 
Bauer, 1776-97. It is a vast store-house of mate- 
rials; but the need of such treatises has been now 
much superseded by the special labors of more re- 
cent scholars in particular departments.) 

Kroin the outward form of the Ὁ. T. we proceed 
to its moral element or soul. It was with reference 
to this that St. Paul declared that all Scripture 
was given by inspiration of God, and was profitable 
for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruc- 
tion in righteousness (2 Tim. iii. 16); and it is in 
the implicit recognition of the essentially moral 
character of the whole, that our Lord and _ his 
Apostles not only appeal to its direct precepts (e. 7. 
Matt. xv. 4, xix. 17-19), and set forth the fullness 
of their bearing (e. g. Matt. ix. 13), but also lay 
bare moral lessons in O. ‘T. passages which lie 
rather beneath the surface than upon it (Matt. xix. 
5, 6, xxii. 32; John x. 84, 35; Acts vil. 48, 49; 1 
Cor. ix. 9, 10; 2 Cor. viii. 13-15). With regard 
more particularly to the Law, our Lord shows in 
his Sermon on the Mount how deep is the moral 
teaching implied in its letter; and in his denunci- 
ation of the Pharisees, upbraids them for their 
gmission of its weightier matters — judgment, 
mercy, and faith. The history, too, of the O. ἽΝ 
finds frequent reference made in the N. T. to its 
moral teaching (Luke vi. 3; Rom. iv., ix. ia 
1 Cor. x. G-11; Heb. iti. 7-11, xi.; 2 Pet. ii. 15- 
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16; 1 John iii. 12). No doubt it was with refer- 
ence to the moral instruction to be drawn from 
them that that history had been made to dwell at 
greatest length on the events of greatest moral 
importance. ‘The same reason explains also why 
it should be to so large an extent biographical. 
The interpreter of the O. T. will have, among his 
other tasks, to analyze in the lives set before him 
the various yet generally mingled workings of the 
spirit of holiness, and of the spirit of sin. He 
must not fall into the error of supposing that any 
of the lives are those of perfect men; Seripture no- 
where asserts or implies it, and the sins of even 
the best testify against it. Nor must he expect to 
be expressly informed of each recorded action, any 
more than of each sentiment delivered by the sev- 
eral speakers in the book of Job, whether it were 
commendable or the contrary; nor must we assume, 
as some have done, that Scripture identifies itself 
with every action of a saintly man which, without 
openly condemning, it records. The moral errors 
by which the lives of even the greatest O. T. 
saints were disfigured are related, and that for our 
instruction, but not generally criticised: e. g. that 
of Abraham when, already once warned in Egypt, 
he sutfered the king of Gerar to suppose that Sarah 
was merely bis sister; or that of David, when, by 
feiening himself mad, he practiced deceit upon 
Achish. The interpreter of Seripture has no war- 
rant for shutting his eyes to such errors; certainly 
not the warrant of David, who himself virtually 
confessed them in Ps. xxxiv. (see especially ver. 
13). He must acknowledge and commend the 
holy faith which lay at the root of the earliest re- 
corded deeds of Jacob, a faith rewarded by his 
becoming the heir of God’s promises; but he must 
no less acknowledge and condemn Jacob’s unbroth- 
erly deceit and filial disobedience, offenses punished 
by the sorrows that attended him from his flight 
into Mesopotamia to the day of his death. And 
should he be tempted to desire that in such cases 
the Ὁ. T. had distincuished more directly and 
authoritatively the good from the evil, he will ask, 
Would it in that case have spoken as effectually ? 
Are not our thoughts more drawn out, aud our 
affections more engaged, by studying a man’s char- 
acter in the records of his life than in a summary 
of it ready prepared for us? Is it in a dried and 
labeled collection of specimens, or in a living garden 
where the flowers have all their several imperfections, 
that we best learn to appreciate the true beauties 
of floral nature? The true glory of the O. T. is 
here the choice richness of the garden into which 
it conducts us. It sets before us just those lives 
— the lives generally of religions men — which will 
best repay our study, and will most strongly sug- 
gest the moral lessons that God would have us 
learu; and herein it is that, in regard of the moral 
aspects of the O, T. history, we may most surely 
trace the overruling influence of the Holy Spirit by 
which the sacred historians wrote. 

jut the O. T. has farther its spiritual and there- 
fore prophetical element, the result of that organic 
unity of sacred history by means of which the same 
(rod who in his wisdom delayed, till the fullness of 
time should be come, the advent of his Son into 
the world, ordained that all the career and worship 
of his earlier people should outwardly anticipate 
the glories of the Redeemer and of his spiritually 
ransomed Church. Our attention is here first 
attracted to the avowedly predictive parts of the O. 
T., of the prospective reference of which, at the 
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time that they were uttered, no question can exist, 
and the majority of which still awaited their fulfill- 
ment when the Redeemer of the world was born. 
No new covenant had up to that time been inaugu- 
rated (Jer. xxxi. 31-40); no temple built corre- 
sponding to that which Ezekiel had described (xl. 
ff.); nor had the new David ere that arisen to be a 
prince in Israel (ibid. xxxiv.). With Christ, then, 
the new era of the fulfillment of prophecy com- 
menced. In Him were to be fulfilled all things 
that were written in the Law of Moses, and in the 
Prophets, and in the Psalms, concerning Him 
(Luke xxiv. 44; ef. Matt. xxvi. 54, &.). A mar- 
velous amonnt there was in his person of the veri- 
fication of the very letter of prophecy — partly that 
it might be seen how definitely all had pointed to 
Him; partly because his outward mission, up ‘to 
the time of his death, was but to the lost sheep of 
the honse of Israel, and the letter had not yet been 
finally superseded by the spirit. Yet it would 
plainly be impossible to suppose that the signifi- 
cance of such prophecies as Zech. ix. 9 was ex- 
hausted by the mere outward verification; and with 
the delivery of Christ by his own people to the 
Gentiles, and the doom on the city of Jerusalem 
for rejecting Him, and the ratification of the new 
covenant by his death, and the subsequent mission 
of the Apostles to all nations, all consummated by 
the final blow which fell within forty years on the 
once chosen people of God, the outward blessings 
had merged forever in the spiritual, and the typ- 
ical Israelitish nation in the Church Universal. 
Hence the entire absence from the N. T. of any 
recognition, by either Christ cr his Apostles, of 
such prospective outward glories as the prophecies, 
literally interpreted, would still have implied. No 
hope of outward restoration mingled with the sen- 
tence of outward doom which Christ uttered forth 
on the nation from which He himself had sprung 
(Matt. xxi. 43, xxiii. 58, xxiv. 2); no old outward 
deliverances with the spiritual salvation which He 
and his Apostles declared to be still in store for 
those of the race of Israel who should believe on 
Him (Matt. xxiii. 39; Acts iii. 19-21; Rom. xi: 
2 Cor. iii. 16). The language of the ancient 
prophecies is everywhere applied to the gathering 
together, the privileges, and the triumphs of the 
universal body of Christ (John x. 16, xi. 52; Acts 
ii. 89, xv. 15-17; Rom. ix. 25, 26, 32, 33, x. 11, 
13, xi. 25, 26, 27; 2 Cor. vi. 16-18; Gal. iv. 27; 
1 Pet. ii. 4-6, 10. Rev. nie, Sax. 8, 9, ταὶ. 
xxli.); above all, in the crowning passage of the 
apostolic interpretation of O. T. prophecy (Heb. 
xii. 22), in which the Christian Church is dis- 
tinctly marked out as the Zion of whose glory all 
the prophets had spoken. Even apart, however, 
from the authoritative interpretation thus placed 
upon them, the prophecies contain within them- 
selves, in sufficient measure, the evidence of their 
spiritual import. Tt could not be that the literal 
Zion should he greatly raised in physical height 
(Is. ii. 2), or all the Holy Land leveled to a plain 
(Zech. xiv. 10), or portioned out by straight lines 
and in rectangles, without regard to its physical 
conformation (Iz. xlv.); or that the city of Jeru- 
salem should lie to the south of the Temple (iz. xl. 
9), and at a distance of five miles from It (ed. xlv. 
6), and yet that it should occupy its old place (Jer. 
xxxi. 38, 39; Zech. xiv. 10); or that holy waters 
should issne from Jerusalem, increasing in depth 
as they roll on, not through the accession of any 
tributarv streams, but simply because their source 
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is beneath the sanctuary (Ez. xlvii.). Nor could 
it well be that, after a long loss of genealogies and 
title-deeds, the Jews should be reorganized in their 
tribes and families (Zech. xii. 12-14; Mal. iii. 3; 
12. xliv. 15, xlviii.), and settled after their old 
estates (Iz. xxxvi. 11). Nor again, that all the 
inhabitants of the world should go up to Jerusalem 
to worship, not only to the festivals (Zech. xiv. 16), 
but even monthly and weekly (Is. Ixvi. 23), and 
yet that while Jerusalem were thus the seat of 
worship for the whole world, there should also be 
altars everywhere (Is. xix. 19; Zeph. ii. 11; Mal. 
i. 11), both being really but different expressions 
of the same spiritual truth — the extension of 
God’s pure worship to all nations. Nor can we 
suppose that Jews will ever again outwardly tri- 
umph over heathen nations that have long disap- 
peared from the stage of history (Am. ix. 11, 12; 
Is. xi. 14; Mic. v. 5; Ob. 17-21). Nor will sac- 
rifices be renewed (Ez. xliii. ἄς.) when Christ has 
by one offering perfected for ever them that are 
sanctified; nor will a special sanctity yet attach to 
Jerusalem, when the hour is come that * neither 
in this mountain nor yet at Jerusalem *’ shall men 
worship the Father; nor yet to the natural Israel 
(cf. Joel iii. 4), when in Christ there is neither Jew 
nor Greek, all believers being now alike the cireum- 
cision (Phil. iii. 3) and Abraham’s seed (Gal. 11]. 
29), and the name Israel being frequently used in 
the N. T. of the whole Christian Church (Matt. 
xix. 28: Luke xxii. 830; Rom. xi. 26; Galo νἱ. 16; 
ef. Rev. vii. 4, xxi. 12). 

The substance, therefore, of these prophecies is 
the glory of the Redeemer’s spiritual kingdom; it is 
but the form that is derived from the outward cir- 
cumstances of the career of God's ancient people, 
which had passed, or all but passed away before 
the fulfillment of the promised blessings com- 
menced. ‘The one kingdom was indeed to merge 
into, rather than to be violently replaced by the 
other; the holy seed of old was to be the stock of 
the new generation; men of all nations were to 
take hold of the skirt of the Jew, and Israelitish 
Apostles were to become the patriarchs of the new 
Christian community. Nor was even the form in 
which the announcement of the new blessings had 
been clothed to be rudely cast aside: the imagery 
of the prophets is on every account justly dear to 
us, and from love, no less than from habit, we still 
speak the language of Canaan. But then arises 
the question, Must not this language have been 
divinely designed from the first as the language of 
God’s Church? Is it easily to be supposed that 
the prophets, whose writings form so large a por- 
tion of the Bible, should have so extensively used 
the history of the old Israel as the garment wherein 
to enwrap their delineations of the blessings of the 
new, and yet that that history should not be in 
itself essentially an anticipation of what the prom- 
ised Redeemer was to bring with him? Besides, 
the typical import of the Israelitish tabernacle and 
ritual worship is implied in Heb. ix. (66 The Holy 
Ghost this signifying ’’), and is almost universally 
allowed; and it is not easy to tear asunder the 
eveuts of Israel’s history from the ceremonies of 
Israel's worship; nor yet, again, the events of the 
preceding history of the patriarchs from those of 
the history of Israel. The N. T. itself implies the 
typical import of a large part of the O. T. narra 
tive. The qiginal dominion conferred upon man 
(1 Cor. xv. 27: Heb. ii. 8), the rest of God on the 
seventh day (Heb. iv. 4), the institution of mar- 
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riage (Eph. v. 31), are in it all invested with a 
deeper and prospective meaning. So also the offer- 
ing and martyrdom of Abel (Heb. xi. 4, xii. 24); 
the preservation of Noah and his family in the ark 
(1 Pet. iii. 21); the -priesthood of Melchizedek 
(Heb. vii., following Ps. ex. 4); the mutual rela- 
tion of Sarah and Flagar, and of their children 
(Gal. iv. 22 ff.); the offering and rescue of Isaac 
(Rom. viii. 32; Heb. xi. 19); the favor of God to 
Jacob rather than Esau (Rom. ix. 10-13, follow- 
ing Mal. i. 2, 3); the sojourn of Israel in Kgypt 
(Matt. ii. 15); the passover feast (1 Cor. v. 7, 8); 
the shepherdship of Moses (Heb. xiii. 20, cf. Is. 
bane 11, Sept.) ; his veiling of his face at Sinai 
(2 Cor. iii. 13); the ratification of the covenant 
by blood (Heb. ix. 18 ff): the priestly character 
of the chosen people (1 Vet. ii. 9); God’s out- 
ward presence with them (2 Cor. vi. 16); the va- 
rious events in their pilgrim: ave through the desert 
(1 Cor. x.), aud ἼΩΝ uly the eating of manna from 
heaven (Matt. iv. 4; Jolin vi. 48-51); the lifting 
up of the brazen serpent (John i. 14); the prom- 
ise of the divine presence with Israel after the re- 
moval of Moses, their shepherd, from them (Heb. 
xiii. 5, cf. Deut. xxxi. 6); the kingdom of David 
(Luke i. 82, 33); and the devouring of Jonah 
(Matt. xii. 40). If some of these instances be 
deemed doubtful, let at least the rest be duly 
weighed, and this not without regard to the cu- 
mulative force of the whole. In the O. I. itself 
we hawe, and this even iu the latest times, events 
and persons expressly treated as typical: ὁ. g. the 
making the once-rejected stone the headstone ot 
the corner (probably an historical incident in the 
laying of the foundation of the second Temple (Ps. 
exviii. 22); the arraying of Joshua the high-priest 
with fair garments (Zech. iii.). and the placing of 
crowns on his head to symbolize the union of roy- 
alty and priesthood (Zech. vi. 9 1). A further 
testimony to the typical character of the history of 
the Old Testament is furnished by the typical 
character of the events related even in the New. 
All our Lord’s miracles were essentially typical, 
ant are almost universally so acknowledyed: the 
works of merey which He wrought outwardly on 
the body betokening his corresponding operations 
within man’s soul. So, too, the outward fulfiilments 
of prophecy in the Nedeemer’s life were types of 
the deeper though less immediately striking fulfill- 
ment which it was to continue to receive ieally ; 
and if this deeper and more spirituai significance 
underlie the literal narrative of the New Testament, 
how much more that of the Old, which was so es- 
seutially designed as a prepuration for the good 
things to come! <A remarkable and honorable 
testimony on this subject was borne in his later 
years by De Wette. “Long before Christ ap- 
peared,’’ he says, “ the world was prepared for his 
appearance; the entire O. T. is a great prophecy, a 
great type of {lim who was to come, and did cone. 
Who can deny that the holy seers of the O. T. 
saw, in spirit, the advent of Christ long before- 
hand, and in prophetic anticipations of greater or 
less clearness had presages of the new doétrine? 
The typological comparison, too, of the Old Testa- 
ment with the New was no mere play of fancy; 
and it is scarcely altogether accidental that the 
evangelic history, in the most important partic- 
ulars, runs parallel with the Mosaic’? (cited by 
Tholuck, The Old Testament in the New). 

It is not unlikely that there is in many quarters 
an unwillingness to recognize the spiritual element 
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in the historical parts of the O. T., arising from 
the fear that the recognition of it may endanger 
that of the historical truth of the events recorded. 
Nor is such danger altogether visionary; for one- 
sided and prejudiced contemplation will be ever 
so abusing one element of Scripture as thereby to 
cast a slight upon the rest. But this does not affect 
its existence; and on the other hand there are cer- 
tainly cases in which the spiritual elemeut confirms 
the outward reality of the historical fact. So is it 
with the devouring of Jonah; which many would 
cousign to the region of parable or myth, not appar- 
ently from any result of criticism, which is indeed 
at a loss to find an origin for the story save in fact, 
but simply from the unwillingness to give credit to 
an event the extraordinary character of which must 
have been patent from the first. But if the divine 
purpose were to prefigure in a striking and eftective 
manner the passage of our Saviour through the 
darkuess of the tomb, how could auy ordinary 
event, akin to ordinary human experience, ade- 
quately represent that of which we have no expe- 
rience? The utmost perils of the royal psalmist 
required, in Ps. xviii., to be heightened and com- 
pacted together by the aid of extraneous imagery 
in order that they. might typify the horrors of 
death. Those same horrors were more definitely 
prefigured by the incarceration of Jonah: it was a 
marvelous type, but not more marvelous than the 
antitype which it foreshadowed; it testified by its 
very wondrousness that there are gloomy terrors 
beyond any of which this world supplies the ex- 
perience, but over which Christ should triumph, as 
Jonah was delivered from the lelly of the fish. 

Of another danger besetting the path of the spirit- 
ual interpreter of the O. T., we have a warning 
in the unedifying puerilities into which some have 
fallen. Against such he will guard by foregoing 
too curious a search for mere external resemblances 
between the Old Testament and the New, though 
withal thankfully recognizing them wherever they 
present themselves. His true task will be rather to 
investigate the inward ideas involved in the O. T. 
narratives, institutions, and prophecies themselves, 
by the aid of the more perfect mauifestation of those 
ideas in the transactions and events of gospel-times. 
The spiritual interpretation must rest upon both 
the literal and the moral; and there can be no spirit- 
ual analogy between things which have nought 
morally in common. One consequence of this prin- 
ciple will of course be, that we must never be con- 
tent to rest in any mere outward fulfillment of 
prophecy. It can never, for example, be admitted 
that the ordinance respecting the entireness of the 
passover-lamb had reference merely to the preserva- 
tion of our Saviour's legs unbroken on the cross, or 
that the concluding words of Zech. ix. 9, pointed 
merely to the animal on which our Saviour should 
outwardly ride into Jerusalem, or that the sojourn 
of Tsrael in Egypt, in its evangelic reference, had re- 
spect merely to the temporary sojourn of our Nav- 
iour in the sane country. However remarkable 
the outward fultillment be, it must always gnide us 
to some deeper analogy, in which a moral element 
is involved. Auother consequence of the foregoing 
principle of interpretation will be that that which 
was forbidden or sinful can, so far as it was sinful, 
not be regarded as typical of that which is free 
from sin. We may, for example, reject, as alto- 
gether groundless, the view, often propounded, but 
never proved, that Solomon’s marriage with Pha- 
raoh’s daughter was a figure of the reception of the 
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Gentiles into the Church of the Gospel. On the 
other hand there is no more difficulty in supposing 
that that which was sinful may have originated the 
oceasion for the exhibition of some striking type, 
than there is in believing that disobedience bronght | 
about the need of redemption. The Israelites | 
sinned in demanding a king; yet the earthly king- 
dom of David was a type of the kingdom of Christ; | 
and it was in consequence of Jonah's fleeing, like | 
the first Adam, from the presence of the Lord, that 
he became so signal a type of the second Adam in 
his three days’ removal from the light of heaven. 
So again that which was tolerated rather than ap- 
proved may contain within itself the type of some- 
thing imperfect, in contrast to that which is more 
perfect. Thus Hayar, as the concubine of Abra- 
ham, represented the covenant at Sinai; but it is 
only the bondage-aspect of that covenant which 
here comes directly under consideration, and the 
children of the covenant, symbolized by Ishmael, 
are those only who cleave to the element of bond- 
age in it. 

Yet withal, in laying down rules for the interpre- 
tation of the O. T., we must abstain from attempt- 
ing to define the limits, or to measure the extent 
of its fullness. That fullness has certainly not yet 
been, nor will by us be exhausted. Search after 
truth, aud reverence for the native worth of the 
written Word, authorize us indeed to reject past 
interpretations of it which cannot be shown to rest 
on any solid foundation. Still all interpretation is 
essentially progressive; and in no part of the O. T. 
can we tell the number’ of meanings and bearings, 
beyond those with which we are ourselves familiar, 
which may one day be brought out, and which then 
not only may approve themselves by their intrinsic 
reasonableness, but even may by their mutual har- 
mony and practical interest furnish additional evi- 
dence of the divine source of that Scripture which 
cannot be broken, 


C.— QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT 
IN THE NEw TYeSTAMENT. 


The New Testament quotations from the Old 
form one of the outward bonds of connection be- 
tween the two parts of the Bible. They are mani- 
lold in kind. Some of the passages qnoted contain 
prophecies, or involve types of which the N. ἽΝ. 
writers designed to indicate the fulfillment. Oth- 
ers are introduced as direct logical supports to the 
doctrines which they were enforcing. In all cases 
which can be clearly referred to either of these cat- 
egories, we are fairly warranted in deeming the use 
which has been made of the older text authoritative ; 
and from these, aud especially from an analysis of 
the quotations which at first sight present ditlcul- 
tics, we may study the principles on which the 
sacred appreciation and exegesis of the older Serip- 
tures has proceeded. Let it only be borne in mind 
that however just the interpretations virtually 
placed upon the passages quoted, they do not pro- 
fess to be necessarily complete. The contrary is 
indeed manifest from the two opposite bearings of 
the same passage, Ps. xxiy. 1, brought out by St. 
Paul in the course of a few verses, 1 Cor. x. 26, 28 
But in many instances, also, the N. T. writers have 
quoted the O. Τὶ rather by way of illustration, than 
with the intention of leaning upon it; variously 
applying and adapting it, and making its language 
the vehicle of their own independent thoughts. It 
could hardly well be otherwise. The thoughts of 
all who have been deeply educated in the Scriptures 
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naturally move in Scriptural diction: it would have 
heen strange had the writers of the N. T. formed 
exceptions to the general rule. 

It may not be easy to distribute all the quota- 
tions into their distinctive classes. But among 
those in which a prophetical or typical force is 
ascribed in the N. T. to the passage quoted, may 
fairly be reckoned all that are introduced with an 
intinsation that the Scripture was “ fulfilled.” And 
it may be observed that the word * fulfill,” as 
applied to the accomplishment of what had been 
predicted or foreshadowed, is in the N. T. only used 
by onr Lord himself and his companion-apostles: 
not by St. Mark nor St. Luke, except in their re- 
ports of our Lord’s and Peter's saymgs, nor yet by 
St. Paul (Mark xv. 28, is not genuine). It had 
grown familiar to the original Apostles from the 
continual verification of the O. T. which they had 
beheld in the events of their Master’s career. These 
had testified to the deep connection between the 
utterances of the O. T. and the realities of the Gos- 
pel; and, through the general connection in turn 
casting down its radiance on the individual points 
of contact, the higher term was occasionally ap- 
plied to express a relation for which, viewed merely 
in itself, weaker language might have sufficed. 
Three ‘ fulfillments ’’ of Scripture are traced by St. 
Matthew in the incidents of our Saviour’s infaney 
(11. 15, 18, 33). He beheld Him marked out as 
the true Israel, the beloved of God with high des- 
tiny before Him, by the outward correspondence 
between his and Israel’s sojourn in Egypt. The 
sorrowing of the mothers of Bethlehem for their 
children was to him a renewal of the grief for the 
captives at Ramah, which grief* Jeremiah had de- 
scribed in language suggested by the record of the 
patriarchal vrief for the loss of Joseph: it was thus 
a present token (we need account it no more) of the 
spiritual captivity which all outward captivities re- 
called, and from which, since it had been declared 
that there was hope in the end, Christ was to prove 
the deliverer. And again, Christ’s sojourn in 
despised Nazareth was an outward token of the 
lowliness of his condition; and if the prophets had 
rightly spoken, this lowliness was the necessary 
prelude, and therefore, in part, the pledye of his 
future glory. Inthe first and last of these cases 
the evangelist, in his wouted phrase, expressly de- 
clares that the events came to pass that that which 
was spoken “ might be fulfilled: ’’ language whieh 
niust not be arbitrarily softened down. In the 
other case the phrase is less definitely strong: 
«“ Then was fulfilled,’ ete. ‘The substitution of 
this phrase can, however, of itself decide nothing, 
for it is used of an acknowledged prophecy in xxvii. 
9. And should any be disposed on other grounds 
to view the quotation from Jer. xxxi. 15 merely as 
an adornment of the narrative, let them ‘first con- 
sider whether the evangelist, who was oecupicd with 
the history of Christ, would be hkely formally to 
introduce a passage from the O. T. merely as an 
illustration of maternal grief. 

In the quotations of all kinds from the Old Tes- 
tament in the New, we find a continual variation 
from the letter of the older Scriptures. To this 
variation three causes may be specified as having 
contributed. 

First, all the N. T. writers quoted from the 
Septuagint; correcting it indeed more or less by 
the Hebrew, especially when it was needful for 
their purpose; occasionally deserting it altogether ; 
still abiding by it to so large an extent as to show 
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that it was the primary source whence their quota- 
tions were drawn. ‘Their use of it may be best 
illustrated by the corresponding use of our liturgical 
version of the Psalms; a use founded on love as 
well as on habit, but which nevertheless we forego 
when it becomes important that we should follow 
the more accurate rendering. Consequently, when 
the errors involved in the Septuagint version do not 
interfere with the purpose which the N. T. writer 
had in view, they are trequently allowed to remaiu 
in his quotation: see Matt. xv. 9 (a record of our 
Lord’s words); Luke iv. 18; Acts xiii, 41, xv. 17; 
Ποιὰ. χν. 10; 2 Cor. iv. 18; Heb. viii. 9, x. 5, xi. 
21. The current of apostolic thought, too, is fre- 
quently dictated by words of the Septuagint, which 
differ much from the Hebrew: see Rom. ii. 24; 1 
{στ τὺ. 09; 2 Cor. ix. 7; Heb. xiii. 15. Or even 
an absolute interpolation of the Septuagint is 
quoted, Heb. i. 6 (Deut. xxxii. 48). On the other 
hand, in Matt. xxi. 5; 1 Cor. iii. 19, the Septua- 
gint is corrected by the Hebrew: so too in Matt. 
ix. 13; Luke xxii. 37, there is an effort to preserve 
an expressiveness of the Hebrew which the Sep- 
tuagint had lost; and in Matt. iv. 15, 16; John 
xix. 37; 1 Cor. xv. 54, the Septuagint disappears 
altogether. In Rom. ix. 33, we have a quotation 
from the Septuagint combined with another from 
the Hebrew. In Mark xii. 30; Luke x. 27; Rom. 
xii. 19, the Septuagint and Hebrew are superadded 
the one upou the other. In the Epistle to the He- 
brews, which in this respect stands alone, the Sep- 
tuagint is uniformly followed; except in the one 
remarkable quotation, Ileb. x. 30, which, accord- 
ing neither with the Hebrew nor the Septuagint, 
was probably derived from the last-named pas- 
sage, Roni. xii. 19, wherewith it exactly coincides. 
The quotation in 1 Cor. ii. 9 seems to have been 
derived not directly from the O. T., but rather 
from a Christian liturgy or other document into 
which the language of Is. lxiv. 4 had been trans- 
ferred. 

Secondly, the N. T. writers must have frequently 
quoted from memory. The Ὁ, T. had been deeply 
instilled into their minds, ready for service, when- 
ever needed; and the fulfillment of its predictions 
which they witnessed, made its utterances rise up 
in life before them: cf. John ii. 17, 22. It was of 
the very essence of such a living use of Ὁ. T, 
Scripture that their quotations of it should not of 
necessity be verbally exact. 

Thirdly, combined with this there was an altera- 
tion of conscious or unconscious design. Some- 
times the object of this was to obtain increased 
force: hence the variation from the original in the 
form of the divine oath, Rom. xiv. 11; or the 
result ‘I quake,” substituted for the cause, Heb. 
xii. 21; or the insertion of rhetorical words to 
bring out the emphasis, Heb. xii. 26; or the change 
of person to show that what men perpetrated had 
its root in God’s determinate counsel, Matt. xxvi. 
31. Sometimes an O. T. passage is abridged, and 
in the abridgment so adjusted, by a little altera- 
tion, as to present an aspect of completeness, and 
yet omit what is forcign to the immediate ptrpose, 
Acts i. 20; 1 Cor. i. 31. At other times a pas- 
sage is enlarged hy the incorporation of a passage 
from another source: thus in Luke iv. 18, 19, 
although the contents are professedly those read 
by our Lord from Is. lxi., we have the words “to 
set at liberty them that are bruised,” introduced 
from Is. lviii. 6 (Sept.): similarly in Rom. xi. 8, 
Deut. xxix. 4 is combined with. Is. xxix. 10. In 
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gome cases still greater liberty of alteration is 
assumed. In Rom. x. 11, the word πᾶς is intro- 
duced into Is. xxviii. 16, to show that that is 
uttered of Jew and Gentile alike. In Noni. xi. 26, 
27, the “to Zion” of Is. lix. 20 (Sept. ἕνεκεν 
Σιών) is replaced by ‘out of Sion’’ (suggested by 
Is. ii. 3): to Zion the Redeemer had already come; 
from Zion, the Christian Church, his law was to 
go forth; or even from the literal Jerusalem, cf. 
Luke xxiv. 47; Rom. xv. 19, for, till she was 
destroyed, the type was still in a measure kept up. 
In Matt. vili. 17, the words of Is. lili. 4 are 
adapted to the divine removal of disease, the out- 
ward token and witness of that sin which Christ 
was eventually to remove by his death, thereby 
fulfilling the prophecy more completely. For other, 
though less striking, instances of variation, see 1 
Cor. xiv. 21; 1 Pet. iii. 15. ἴῃ some places again, 
the actual words of the original are taken up, but 
employed with a new meaning: thus the épyduevos, 
which in Ilab. ii. 3 merely qualified the verb, is in 
Heb. x. 97 made the subject to it. 

Almost more remarkable than any alteration in 
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‘the quotation itself, is the circumstance that in 


Matt. xxvii. 9, Jeremiah should be named as the 
author of a prophecy really delivered by Zechariah: 
the reason being, as has been well shown by Heng- 
stenberg in his Christology, that the prophecy is 
based upon that in Jer. xviii., xix., and that with- 
out a reference to this original source the most 
essential features of the fulfillment of Zechariah’s 
prophecy would be misunderstood.¢ The case is 
indeed not entirely unique; for in the Greek of 
Mark i. 2, 3, where Mal. iii. 1 is combined with 
Is. xl. 3, the uname of Isaiah alone is mentioned: 
it was on his prophecy that that of Malachi partly 
depended. On the other hand in Matt. ii. 23; 
John vi. 45, the comprehensive mention of the 
prophets indicates a reference not only to the pas- 
saves more particularly contemplated, Is. xi. 1, liv. 
13, but also to the general tenor of what had been 
elsewhere prophetically uttered. 

The above examples will sufficiently illustrate the 
freedom with which the Apostles and Evangelists 
interwove the older Scriptures into their writings. 
It could only result in failure were we to attempt 
any merely mechanical account of variations from 
the O. T. text which are essentially not mechanical. 
That which is still replete with life may not he 
dissected by the anatomist. There is a spiritual 
meaning in their employment of Scripture, even 
as there is a spiritual meaning in Scripture itself. 
And though it would be as idle to treat of their 
quotations without reference to the Septuagint, as 
it would be to treat of the inner meaning of the 
Bible without attending first to the literal inter- 
pretation, still it is only when we pay regard to 
the inner. purpose for which each separate quota- 
tion was made, and the inner significance to the 
writer’s mind of the passage quoted, that we can 
arrive at any true solution of the difficulties which 
the phenomena of these quotations frequently pre- 
sent. (Convenient tables of the quotations, ranged 
in the order of the N. T. passages, are given in 
the Jntroductions of Davidson and Horne. ἃ, 
much fuller table, embracing the informal verbal 
allusions, and ranged in the contrary order, but 
with a reverse index, has been compiled by Gough, 
and published separately, 1855.) ὅ. ΚΕ, 1. 


a * See the remarks on this passage, vol. i. p. 20a, 
and vol. ii. p. 1503 a. 
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* See on the mode of citing the Old Testament | 
in the New, Tholuck’s Das A. Test. im Neuen 
Test., pp. 1-60 (3te Anfl.), and transl. by Prof. 
C. A. Aiken, Bibl. Sacra, xi. 568-616; W. Lind- 
say Alexander's Connexion and Harmony of the 
O. and N. Testaments, lect. i. pt. ii. (Lond. 1841); 
Fairbairn’s Hermeneutical Manual, pt. third, pp. 
393-456 (Amer. repr. 1859); and Turpie’s The 
Old Test. in the New (Lond. 1868). ie 
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OLIVE Garis a): No trce is more 
closely associated with the history and civilization 
of man. Our concern with it here is in its sacred 
relations, and in its connection with Judza and 
the Jewish people. 

Many of the Scriptural associations of the olive- 
tree are singularly poetical. It has this remarkable 
interest, in the first place, that its foliage is the 
earliest that is mentioned by name, when the 
waters of the flood began to retire. ‘Lo! in the 
dove’s mouth was an olive-leaf pluckt off: so Noah 
knew that the waters were abated from off the 
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earth’ (Gen. viii. 11). How far this early inci- 
dent may have suggested the later embleinatical | 
meanings of the leaf, it is impossible to say: but 
now it is as difficult for us to disconnect the | 
thought of peace from this scene of primitive 
patriarchal history, as from a multitude of allusions 
in the Greek and Roman poets. Next, we find it 
the most prominent tree in the earliest allegory. 
When the trees invited it to reign over them, its | 
sagacious answer sets it before us in its character- | 
istic relations to Divine worship and domestic life. | 
‘Should [ leave my fatness, wherewith by me they | 
honor God and man, and go to be promoted over 
the trees?’’ (Judg. ix. 8,9). With David it is 
the emblem of prosperity and the divine blessing. | 
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He compares himself to “a green olive-tree in the 
house of God’’ (Ps. lii. 8); and he compares the 
children of a righteous man to the “ olive-branches 
round about his table’? (Ps. exxviii. 3). So with 
the later prophets it is the symbol of beauty, 
luxuriance, and strength; and hence the symbol 
of religious privileges: ‘+ His branches shall spread, 
and his beauty shall be as the olive-tree,”’ are the 
words in the concluding promise of Hosea (xiv. 6). 
“The Lord called thy name a green olive-tree, fair, 
and of goodly fruit,’’ is the expostulation of Jere- 
miah when he foretells retribution for advantages 
abused (xi. 16). Here we may compare Kcclus. 1. 
10. We must bear in mind, in reading this 
imagery, that the olive was among the most abun- 
dant and characteristic vegetation of Judea. Thus 
after the Captivity, when the Israelites kept the 
Feast of Tabernacles, we find them, among other 
branches for the booths, bringing “ olive-branches δ᾽ 
from the ** mount” (Neh. vili. 15). ‘The mount” 
is doubtless the famous Olivet, or Mount of Olives, 
the “ Olivetum”’ of the Vulgate. [OLIvnrs, Mount 
oF.] Here we cannot forget that the trees of this 
sacred hill witnessed not only the hnmil- 
iation and sorrow of David in Absalom’s 
rebellion (2 Sam. xv. 30), but also some 
of the most solemn scenes in the life of 
Dayvid’s Lord and Son; the prophecy 
over Jerusalem, the agony in the garden 
(GETHSEMANE Itself means ‘+a press for 
olive-oil’’), and the ascension to heaven. 
Turning now to the mystic imagery of 
Zechariah (iv. 3, 11-14), and of St. John 
in the Apocalypse (Rey. xi. 3, 4), we find 
the olive-tree used, in both cases, in a very 
remarkable way. We cannot enter into 
any explanation of “the two olive-trces 
...the two olive-branches... the two 
anointed ones that stand by the 1 ord of 
the whole earth ’’ (Zech.); or of “ the two 
witnesses . . . the two olive-trees standing 
before the God of the earth” (Rev.): but 
we may remark that we have here a very 
expressive link between the prophecies of 
the O. T. and the N. T. Finally, in the 
argumentation of St. Paul concerning the 
relative positions of the Jews and Gentiles 
in the counsels of God, this tree supplies 
the basis of one of his most forcible alle- 
cories (Rom. xi. 16-25). The Gentiles are 
the “ wild olive’’ (ἀγριέλαιος), grafted in 
upon the * good olive’’ (καλλιέλαιος); to 
which once the Jews belonged, and with 
which they may again be incorporated. It 
must occur to any one that the natural 
process of grafting is here inyerted, the cus- 
tom being to engraft a good branch upon a 
bad stock. And it has been contended that in the 
case of the olive-tree the inverse process is some- 
times practiced, a wild twig being engrafted to 
strengthen the cultivated olive. Thus Mr. Ewban)j 
(Comm. on Romans, ii. 112) quotes from Palla- 
dius: — 


*t Fecnndat sterilis pingues oleaster olivas, 
Et quz non novit munera ferre docet.” 


But whatever the fact may be, it is unnecessary to 
have recourse to this supposition: and indeed it 
confuses the allegory. Nor is it likely that St. 
Paul would hold himself tied by horticultural laws 
in using such an image as this. Perhaps the very 
stress of the allegory is in this, that the grafting 
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is contrary to nature (παρὰ φύσιν ἐνεκεντρίσθης, 
y. 24). 

This discussion of the passage in the Romans 
leads us naturally to speak of the cultivation of the 
olive-tree, its industrial applications, and general 
characteristics. It grows freely almost everywhere 
on the shores of the Mediterranean; but, as has 
been said above, it was peculiarly abundant in 
Palestine. See Deut. vi. 11, vii. 8, xxviii. 40. 
Olive-yards are a matter of course in descriptions 
of the country, like vineyards and corn-fields (Judg. 
xy. 5; 1 Sam. viii. 14). The kings had very 
extensive ones (1 Chr. xxvii. 28). Even now the 
tree is very abundant in the country. Almost 
every Village has its olive-grove. Certain districts 
may be specified where at various times this tree 
lias been very luxuriant. Of Asher, on the skirts 
of the Lebanon, it was prophesied that he should 
‘dip his foot in oil’’ (Deut. xxxiii. 24). The im- 
mediate neighborhood of Jerusalem has already 
been mentioned. In the article on GAZA we have 
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alluded to its large and productive olive-woods in 
the present day: and we may refer to Van de 
Velde’s Syria (i. 886) for their extent and beauty 
in the vale of Shechem. The cultivation of the 
olive-tree had the closest connection with the do- 
mestic life of the Israelites, their trade, and even 
their public ceremonies and religious worship. A 
cood illustration of the use of olive-oil for food is 
furnished by 2 Chr. ii. 10, where we are told that 
Solomon provided Hiram’s men with ‘ tweuty 
thousand baths of oil.’’. Compare Ezra iii. 7. Too 
much of this product was supplied for home con- 
sumption: hence we find the country sending it as 
an export to Tyre (Ez. xxvii. 17), and to Egypt 
(Hos. xii. 1). This oil was used in coronations. 
thus it was an emblem of sovereignty (1 Sam. x 
1, xii. 8,5). It was also mixed with the offerings 
in sacrifice (Lev. ii. 1, 2, 6, 15). Even in the 
wilderness very strict directions were given that, 
in the Tabernacle, the Israelites were to have “ pure 
oil olive beaten for the light, to cause the lanrp to 


Old Olive-trees in the Garden of Gethsemane. 


burn always” (Ex. xxvii. 20). For the burning , 
of it in common lamps, see Matt. xxv. 3, 4,8. The 
use of it on the hair and skin was customary, and 
indicative of cheerfulness (Ps. xxiii. 5; Matt. vi. 
17). It was also employed medicinally in surgical 
eases (Luke x. 34). See again Mark vi. 13; Jam. 
v. 14, for its use in combination with prayer on 
hehalf of the sick. [OmL; ANorntT.] Nor, in 
enumerating the useful applications of the olive- 
tree, must we forget the wood, which is hard and 
solid, with a fine grain, and a pleasing yellowish 
tint. In Solomon’s Temple the cherubim were 
“of olive-tree’’ (1 Κα. vi. 23),5 as also the“doors | 


a Al) these subjects admit of very full illustration 
from Greek and Roman writers. And if this were not 
& Biblical article, we should dwell upon other classical 
associations of the tree which supplied the victor’s 
wreath at the Olympic games, and a twig of which is 
the familiar mark on the coins of Athens. See Judith 
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(vv. 31, 32) and the posts (ver. 33). As to the 
berries (Jam. iil. 12; 2 Tsdr. xvi. 29), which 
produce the oil, they were sometimes gathered 
by shaking the tree (Is. xxiv. 13), sometimes by 
beating it (Deut. xxiv. 20). Then followed the 
treading of the fruit (Deut. xsxxiii. 24; Mie. vi. 


15). Ilence the mention of “oil-fats ** (Joel ii. 
24). Nor must the flower be passed over without 
notice; — 


ΤΕ Si bene floruerint oles, nitidissimus annus.” 
Ov. Fast. v. 368. 


The wind was dreaded by the cultivator of the 


b * If the olive be the wood intended in 1 K. vi. 
23, it is singular that a wood of such hardness shonld 
have been used for a carving, when the carving was 
to be covered with gold, and thus the fine grain would 
be concealed. Tristram (Nat. Hist. of the Bible, p. 
371) thinks that the oleaster is meant here. See Olle 
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olive; for the least ruffling of a breeze is apt to 
cause the flowers to fall: — 

τ Florebant oleze: venti nocuere protervi.” 

Ov. Fast. v. 821. 

Thus we see the force of the words of Eliphaz the 
Temanite: ἐς He shall cast off his flower like the 
olive’? (Job xv. 33). It is needless to add that the 
locust was a formidable enemy of the olive (Aimos 
iv. 9). It happened not unfrequently that hopes 
were disappointed, and that “the labor of the olive: 
failed’ (Hab. iii. 17). As to the growth of the 
tree, it thrives best in warm and sunny situations. | 
It is of a moderate height, with knotty gnarled | 
trunks, and a smooth ash-colored bark. It grows. 
slowly, but it lives to an immense age. Its look is 
singularly indicative of tenacious vigor: and this 
is the force of what is said in Seripture of its 
(( oreenness,’’ ag emblematic of strength and pros- 
perity. The leaves, too, are not deciduous. Those 
who see olives for the first time are occasionally 
disappointed by the dusty color of their foliage; 
but those who are familiar with them find an in- 
expressible charm in the rippling changes of these 
slender gray-green leaves. Mr. ltuskin’s pages in 
the Stones of Venice (iii. 175-177) are not at all 
extravagant. 

The literature of this subject is very extensive. 
All who have written on the trees and plants of 
Scripture have devoted some space to the olive. 
One especially deserves to be mentioned, namely, 
Thomson, Land and Book, pp. 51-57. But, for | 
Biblical illustration, no later work is so useful as | 


the Hierobotanicon of Celsius, the friend and patron | 


of Linneus. 5: ΗΠ 
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| Scripture allusions to the olive (Job xv. 33; Hab. 
“iii. 18; Is. xvii. 6; Deut. xxiv. 20). «ὁ The sites,”’ 
says Mr. ‘Tristram, “of many of the deserted 
towns of Judah bear witness to the former abun- 
dance of the olive, where it now no longer exists, 
by the oil-presses, with their gutters, troughs, and 
cisterns hewn out of the solid rock. I have seen 
many of them far south of Hebron, where not 
an olive has existed for centuries, and also many 
among deserted thickets of Carmel’’ (Nat. Hist. 
of the Bible, pp. 876). Most of the passages which 
refer to the olive might have been written in our 
own day, so remarkably do the present customs 
accord with those of the oldest known inhabitants 
of the land. Leyrer (Herzog’s Real-Encyk. x. 547) 
quotes Schulz (Leitungen des Héchsten, v. 86) as 


saying that the wild olive may be and is used in 


the last for grafting the cultivated olive when the 
latter becomes unfruitful; but it is generally al- 
lowed that Pan] does not refer in Rom. xi. 17 to 
any actual process in nature, but assumes the case 
for the sake of illustration. iH. 


* OLIVE-BERRIES 12). 
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OLIVES, MOUNT OF (OVS 77: 
τὺ upos τῶν ἐλαιῶν : fons Olivarum). The 
exact expression “the Mount of Olives”? occurs 
in the O. T. in Zech. xiv. only; in the other 
places of the O. T. in which it is referred to, the 
form employed is the “ascent of@ the olives" (2 
Sam. xv. 30; A. V. inaccurately “the ascent of 
Mount Olivet’’), or simply ‘-the mount”? (Neh. 
viii. 15), ‘the mount facing Jerusalem ᾽ (1 K. xi. 


(Jam. iii. 


* The nokse olive-yards of Attica, which Paul 
must have sven whether he went from Athens to 
Corinth by the way of Megara or Pireeus (Acts 
xviii. 1), still preserve their ancient fame. Allnsion 
is made above to the olive-press. Dr. W. M. Thom- 
son found several such presses still well preserved 
from early Hebrew times, at Um el-Arowmia, not 
far from Tyre, a little north of Adnah. [KANAN.] 
“Two columns, about two feet square and eight 
feet high, stand on a stone base, and have a stone 
of the same length and size on the top. Some- 
times there are two on the top, to make it more 
firm. These columns are about two feet apart, and 
in the inner sides, facing each other, are grooves 
ent from near the top to the bottom, about four 
inches deep and six wide, in which the plank which 
pressed on the olives moved up and down... . The 
plank was placed upon them and pressed down 
by a long beam acting as a lever, by the aid of 
the great stones on the top of the columns. . 
Close to the press, are two immeuse stone basins, 
in which the olives were ground. I measured one 
which had recently been uncovered. It was seven 
feet two inches in diameter, a foot deep, with a rim 
six inches thick; a huge bowl of polished stone, 
without a flaw or crack in it ” (Bibl. Sacra, xii. 
832 f.). The same writer (Land and Book, i. 72- 
76) explains in a striking manner the varions 


OY myn: ἀνάβασις τῶν ἐλαιῶν ; οἰϊ- 
στ olivarum. The names applied to the mount in 
the Targums are as follows: Sy “VW or Say 
(2 Sam. xv. 30, 2 K. xxiii. 18, Ex. xi. 23, Zech. xiv. 4), 

° Lf 
ΓΤ (Cant. viii. 3; and Gen. viii. 11, Pseudo- 
jon. only). The latter is the name employed in the 


7), or “the mountain which is on the east side of 
the city " (liz. xi. 23). 

In the N. 'T. three forms of the word occur: (1.) 
The usual one, “ The Mount of Olives’ (τὸ ὄρος 
τῶν ἐλαιῶν). (2.) By St. Luke twice (xix. 29, 
xxl. 387); “the mount called Elaion” (τὸ ὕ. τὸ 
καλ. ἐλαιών ; Rec. Text, ᾿Ελαιῶν, which is fol- 
lowed by the A. V.). (3.) Also by St. Luke (Acts 
i. 12), the “mount called Olivet” (ὄρ, τὸ kad. 
ἐλαιῶνος). 

It is the well-known eminence on the east of 
Jerusalem, intimately and characteristically con- 
nected with some of the gravest and most signifi- 
eant events in the history of the Old Testament, 
the New Testament, and the intervening times, and 
one of the firmest links by which the two are united ; 
the scene of the flight of David and the triumphal 
progress of the Son of David, of the idolatry of 
Solomon, and the agony and betrayal of Christ. 

If anything were wanting to fix the position of 
the Mount of Olives, it would be amply settled by 
the account of the first of the events just named, as 
related in 2 Sam. xv., with the elucidations of the 
LXX. and Josephus (Ant. vii. 9). David's object 
was to place the Jordan between himself and Ab- 
salom. He therefore flies by the road called “ the 
road of the wilderness ”’ (xv. 28). This leads him 
across the Kidron, past the well-known olive-tree ὃ 
which marked the path, up the toilsome ascent of 


Mishna (Parah, c.3). Its meaning is “ oil”? or “ oint- 
ment.” The modern Arabie name for the whole ridge 
seems to be Jebel es-Zeithn, i. 6. Mount of Olives, or 
Jebel Tur, the mount of the mount, meaning, the im- 
portant mount. 

ὃ The allusion to this tree, which survives in the 
LXX. of ver. 18, has vanished from the present Hebrew 
text. 
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the mount — elsewhere exactly described as facing 
Jerusalem on the east (1 K. x1.7; Ez. xi. 23; 
Mark xiii. 3) —to the summiit,@ where was a con- 
secrated spot at which he was accustomed to wor- 
ship God.o At this spot he again performed his 
devotions —it must have seemed for the Jast time 
—and took his farewell of the city, “ with many 
tears, as one who had lost his kingdom.” He then 
turned the summit, and after passing Bahurim, 
probably about where Bethany now stands, con- 
tinued the descent through the “ dry and thirsty ¢ 
land ”’ until he arrived “‘ weary δ at the bank of 
the river (Joseph. Ant. vii. 9, $$ 2-6; 2 Sam. xvi. 
Ue, xvii. 21, 22). 

This, which is the earliest mention @ of the 
Mount of Olives, is also a complete introduction 
to it. It stands forth, with every feature complete, 
almost as if in a picture. Its nearness to Jeru- 
salem; the ravine at its foot; the olive-tree at 
its base; the steep road through the trees © to the 
summit; the remarkable view from thence of Zion 
and the city, spread opposite aud almost seeming 
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‘to rise towards the speetator ; the very ‘stones 
‘and dust’ of the rugged and sultry descent, — 


all are caught, nothing essential is omitted. 

The remaining references to it in the Old Testa- 
ment are but slight. The “high places *’ which 
Solomon constructed for the gods of his numerous 
Wives, were in the mount “facing Jerusalem ” 
(1 K. xi. 7) — an expression which applies to the 
Mount of Olives only, as indeed all commentators 
apply it. Modern tradition (see below) has, after 
some hesitation, fixed the site of these sanctuaries 
on the most southern of the four summits into 
which the whole range of the mount is divided, 
and therefore far removed from that principal 
summit over which David took his way. But 
there is nothing in the O. T’.. to countenance this, 
or to forbid our believing that Solomon adhered to 
the spot already consecrated in the time of his 
father. The reverence which in our days attaches 
to the spot on the very top of the principal summit, 
is probably only changed in its object from what 
it was in the time of the kingdom of Judah. 


Mount of Olives. 


During the next four hundred years we have only 
the brief notice of Josiah’s iconoclasms at this spot. 
Ahaz and Manasseh had no doubt maintained and 
enlarged the original erections of Solomon. These 
Josiah demolished. He « defiled ’’ the high places, 
broke to pieces the uncouth and obscene symbols 
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a The mention of the summit marks the road to 
have heen that over the present Mount of the Ascen- 
sion. ‘The southern road keeps below the summit the 
whole way. 

ὃ The expression of the text denotes that this was 
a known and frequented spot for devotion. The Tal- 
mudists say that it was the place at which the Ark 
and Tabernacle were first caught sight of in approach- 
ing Jerusalem over the Mount. Spots from which a 
sanctuary is visible are still considered in the East as 
themselves sacred. (See the citations in Lightfoot on 
Luke xxiv. 50; and compare Mizpen, p.1977 note.) It 
is worthy of remark that the expression is ‘ where 
they worshipped God,” not Jehovah ; as if it were one 
of the old sanctuaries of Elobim, like Bethel or Moreh. 

¢ Ps. Ixili. — by its title and by constant tradition 


(From Bartlett’s Walks about Jerusalem.) 


which deformed them, cut down the images, or pos- 
sibly the actual groves, of Ashtaroth, and effectually 
disqualified them for worship by filling up the eay- 
ities with human hones (2 K. xxitt 13, 14). Another 
two hundred years and we find a further mention 
of it — this time in a thoroughly different connec- 


— is referred to this day. The word rendered " thirsty ἡ 
in ver. 1 is ine same as that rendered “ weary ὁ in 2 


Sam. xvi. 14 — Pave 

¢ The author of the Targum Pseudojonathan intro- 
duces it still earlier. Aceording to him. the olive-leaf 
which the dove brought hack to Noah was plucked 
from it. 


e It must be remembered that the mount had not 
yet acquired its now familiar name. All that is said is 
that David “ascended by the ascent of the olives.” 

J At Baburim, while David and his men kept the 
road, Shimei scrambled along the slope of the over- 
hanging hill above, even with him, and threw stones 


(at him, and covered him with dust (2 Sum. xvi. 13) {in 


the Hebrew dusted). 
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tion. It is now the great repository for the vege- 
tation of the district, planted thick with olive, and 
the bushy myrtle, and the feathery palm. ‘Go 
out” of the city “into the mount’? —was the 
command of Ezra tor the celebration of the first 
anniversary of the Feast of Tabernacles after the 
Return from Babylon — “ and fetch olive branches 
and ‘oil-tree’ branches and myrtle-boughs, and 
paulm-leaves, and branches of thick trees to make 
booths, as it is written *’ (Neh. viii. 15). 

The cultivated and umbrageous character which 
is implied in this description, as well as in the name 
of the mount, it retained till the N. T. times. 
Caphnatha, Bethphage, Bethany, all names of places 
on the mount, and all derived from some fruit or 
vegetation, are probably of late origin, certainly of 
late mention. ‘True, the “ palm-branches ’’ borne 
by the crowd who flocked out of Jerusalem to wel- 
come the «Prophet of Nazareth,’ were obtained 
from the city (John xii. 13)— not impossibly 
from the gardens of the Temple (Ps. xcti. 12, 13); 
but the boughs which they strewed on the ground 
hefore him, were cut or torn down from the fig or 
olive trees which shadowed the road round the hill. 

At this point in the history it will be conven- 
ient to describe the situation and appearance of the 
Mount of Olives. It is not so much a “ mount” 
as a ridge, of rather more than a mile in length, 
running in general direction north and south; cov- 
ering the whole eastern side of the city, and screen- 
ing it from the bare, waste, uncultivated country — 
the “ wilderness ᾽ — which lies beyond it, and fills 
up the space between the Mount of Olives and the 
Dead Sea. At its north end the ridge bends round 
to the west so as to form an inclosure to the city 
on that side also. But there is this difference, that 
whereas on the north a space cf nearly a mile of 
tolerably level surface intervenes between the walls 
of the city and the rising ground, on the east the 
mount is close to the walls,¢ parted only by that 
which from the city itself seems no parting at all — 
the narrow ravine of the Kidron. You descend 
from the Goiden Gateway, or the Gate of St. Ste- 
phen, by a sudden and steep declivity, aud no 
sooner is the hed of the valley reached than you 
again commence the ascent of Olivet. So great is 
the effect of this proximity, that, partly from that, 


and partly from the extreme clearness of the air, | 


a spectator from the western part of Jerusalem im- 
agines Olivet to rise immediately from the side of 
the Haram area (Porter, /Fandb. p. 103 a; also Stan- 
Ἰδγ 5. ὁ: Τὸ Ρ" 190)" 

It is this portion which is the real Mount of 
Olives of the history. The northern part — in all 
probability Nob,o Mizpeh, and Scopus — is, though 


geologically continuous, a distinct mountain; and |in pursuit of certain artificial objects. 


the so-ealled Mount of Evil Counsel, directly south 
of the Ceenaculum, is too distant and too com- 
pletely isolated by the trench of the Kidron to 
claim the name. We will therefore confine our- 


a * This remark may mislead the reader. From 
some positions the mount may appear to he “ close to 
the walls,’ but is actually one half or three fourth 
of a mile distant, even in that part of the valley where 
Olivet and Moriah approach nearest to each other. 

Η. 

6 See ΜΊΖΡΕΗ, p. 1977. 

e The following are the elevations of the neighbor- 
hood (above the Mediterranean), according to Van de 
Velde (Memoir, Ὁ. 179): — 

Mount of Olives (Church of Ascension) 2,724 ft. 
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selves to this portion. In general height it is not 
very much above the city: 300 feet higher than 
the Temple mount,¢ hardly more than 100 above 
the so-called Zion. But this is to some extent 
made up for by the close proximity which exagger- 
ates its height, especially on the side next to it. 

The word ‘ridge’? has been used above as the 
only one available for an eminence of some length 
and even height, but that word is hardly accurate. 
There is nothing ‘ ridge like’ in the appearance 
of the Mount of Olives, or of any other of the lime- 
stone hills of this district of Palestine; all is 
rounded, swelling, and regular in form. At a 
distance its outline is almost horizontal, gradually 
sloping away at its southern end; but when ap- 
proached, and especially when seen from below the 
eastern wall of Jerusalem, it divides itself into 
three, or rather perhaps four, independent summits 
or eminences. Proceeding from N. to 8. these occur 
in the following order: Galilee, or Viri Galilei; 
Mount of the Ascension; Prophets, subordinate to 
the last, and almost a part of it; Mount of Offense. 

1. Of these the central one, distinguished by the 
minaret and domes of the Chureh of the Ascension, 
is in every way the most important. The church, 
and the tiny hamlet of wretched hovels which sur- 
round it, — the Ae/? et- Tur, — are planted slightly 
on the Jordan side of the actual top, but not so far 
as to hinder their being seen from all parts of the 
western environs of the mountain, or, in their turn, 
commanding the view of the deepest recesses of the 
Kidron Valley (Porter, Hiundb. p. 103). Three paths 
lead from the valley to the summit. The first 
— a continuation of the path which descends from 
the St. Stephen’s Gate to the Tomb of the Virgin — 
passes under the north wall of the inclosure of 
Gethsemane, and follows the line of the depression 
between the centre and the northern hill. The 
second parts from the first about 50 yards beyond 
Gethsemane, and striking off to the right up the 
very Lreast of the hill, surmounts the projection on 
which is the traditional spot of the Lamentation 
over Jerusalem, and thence proceeds directly up- 
wards to the village. This is rather shorter than 
the former; but, on the other hand, it is much 
steeper, and the ascent extremely toilsoine and 
difficult. The third leaves the other two at the 
N. E. corner of Gethsemane, and making a con- 
siderable detour to the south, visits the so-called 
“Tombs of the Prophets,’ and following a very 
slight depression which occurs at that part of the 
mount, arrives in its turn at the village. 

Of these three paths the first, from the fact that 
it follows the natural shape of the ground, is, un- 
questionably, older than the others, which deviate 
Every con- 
sideration is in favor of its being the road taken 
by David in his flight. It is, with equal probability, 
that usually taken by our Lord and his disciples in 
their morning and evening transit between Jeru- 


τ Zion ” (the Coenaculum) :- “ιν ft. 


τ Moriah 5 (Haram area) . 2 109 it. 
N. W. corner of city 2.) 2) nue see l0 fb. 
Valley of Kidron (Gethsemane) . . . 2,251 ft. 
Valley of Kidrou (Bir . 1.896 tt. 


Eyub) . 
Bethany . = ree 
Jordan . .. - 


- « » 1.808 ἢ. 
. 1,209 ft.1 


1 * Compare the table of elevations by Capt. Wilson, vol. 
il. p. 1278 (Amer. ed.). H. 
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salem: and Bethany, and that also by which the 
Apostles returned to Jerusalem after the Ascension. 
If the ‘ Tombs of the Prophets ’’ existed before the 
destruction of Jerusalem: (and if they are the Peri- 
stereon of Josephus they did), then the third road 
ig next in antiquity. ‘The second — having prob- 
ably been made for the convenieuce of reaching a 
spot the reputation of which is comparatively mod- 
ern — must be the most recent. 

The central hill, which we are now considering, 
purports to contain the sites of some of the most 
sacred and impressive events of Christian history. 
During the Middle Ages most of these were pro- 
tected by an edifice of some sort; and to judge from 
the reports of the early travellers, the mount must 
at one time have been thickly covered with churches 
aud convents. The following is a complete list of 
these, as far as the writer has been able to ascertain 
thein. 

(1.) Commencing at the western foot, and going 
gradually up the hill.¢ 
6 * Tomb of the Virgin: containing also those of 

Joseph, Joachim, and Anna. 
Gethsemane: containing — 
Olive garden. 

* Cavern of Christ’s Prayer and Agony. 
(A Church here in the time of Jerome 
and Willibald.) 

Rock on which the 3 disciples slept. 

* Place of the capture of Christ. (Δ Church 
in the time of Bernard the Wise.) 

Spot from which the Virgin witnessed the ston- 
ing of St. Stephen. 

Do. at which her girdle dropped during her As- 
sumption. 

Do. of our Lord’s Lamentation over Jerusalem, 
Luke xix. 41. (A Church here formerly, 
called Dominus flevit; Surius, in Mislin, 
ii. 476.) 

Do. on which He first said the Lord’s Prayer, or 
wrote it on the stone with his finger (Sex- 
wulf, Karly Trav. p. 42). A splendid Chureh 
here formerly. Maundeville seems to give this 
as the spot where the Beatitudes were pro- 
nounced (4. 7. p. 177). 

Do. at which the woman taken in adultery was 
brought to Him (Bernard the Wise, Δ. 71. 
Ρ. 28). 

“Tombs of the Prophets (Matt. xxiii. 29): con- 
taining, according to the Jews, those of Hag- 
gai and Zechariah. 

Cave in which the Apostles composed the Creed: 
called also Church of St. Mark or of the 12 
Apostles. 

Spot at which Christ discoursed of the Judgment 
to come (Matt. xxiv. 3). 

Cave of St. Pelagia: according to the Jews, sep- 
ulehre of Huldah the Prophetess. 

*Place of the Ascension. (Church, with sulse- 
quently a large Augustine convent at- 
tached. ) 

Spot at which the Virgin was warned of her 
death by an angel. In the valley between 


~ 
~ 


α The above catalogue has been compiled from 
Qnaresmins, Doubdan, and Mislin. The last of these 
works, with great pretension to accuracy, is very in- 


accurate. Collateral references to other works are oc- | 


casionally given. 

6 Plenary Indulgence is accorded by the Church of 
Rome to those who recite the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Ave Maria at the spots marked thus (*). 
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the Ascension and Viri Galilei (Maunde- 
ville, p. 177, and so Doubdan); but Maundrell 
(£. 77. p. 470) places it close to the cave of 
Pelagia. 

Viri Galilei. Spot from which the Apostles 
watched the Ascension: or at which Christ 
first appeared to the 3 Maries after his Res- 
urrection (Vubler, p. 76, note). 


(2.) On the east side, descending from the 
Church of the Ascension to Bethany. 

The field in which stood the fruitless fig-tree. 

Bethphage. 

Bethany: House of Lazarus. (A Church there in 
Jerome's time; Lib. de Situ, ete. εἰ Beth- 
ania.’ ) 

*Tomb of Lazarus. 
*Stone on which Christ was sitting when 
Martha and Mary came to Him. 


The majority of these sacred spots now com- 
mand little or no attention; but three still remain, 
sufficiently sacred —if authentic — to consecrate 
any place. These are: (1.) Gethsemane, at the foot 
of the mount. (2.) The place of the Lamentation 
of our Saviour over Jerusalem, half-way up; and 
(3.) The spot from which He ascended, on the 
summit. 

(1.) Of these, Gethsemane is the only one which 
has any claim to be authentic. Its claims, how- 
ever, are considerable; they are spoken of else- 
whiere. 

(2.) The first person who attached the Ascension 
of Christ to the Mount of Olives seems to have been 
the Empress Helena (A. p. 325). Eusebius (Vit. 
Const. iii. ὃ 43) states that she erected as a memo- 
rial of that event a sacred house ¢ of assembly on 
the highest part of the mount, where there was a 
cave which a sure tradition (λόγος ἀληθής) testi- 
fied to be that in which the Saviour had imparted 
mysteries to his disciples. But neither this ac- 
count, nor that of the same author (Euseb. Vemonst. 
Evang. vi. 18) when the cave is again mentioned, 
do more than name the Mount of Olives, generally, 
as the place from which Christ ascended: they fix 
no definite spot thereon. Nor does the Bordeaux 
Pilgrim, who arrived shortly after the building of 
the church (A. τ. 333), know anything of the exact 
spot. He names the Mount of Olives as the place 
where our Lord used to teach his disciples: men- 
tions that a basilica of Constantine stood there 
. . « hecarefully points out the Mount of Trans- 
figuration in the neighborhood (!) but is silent on 
the Ascension. From this time to that of Arculf 
(A. Ὁ. 700) we have no information, except the 
casual reference of Jerome (A. D. 390), cited below. 
In that immense interval of 370 years, the basilica 
of Constantine or Helena had given way to the 
round church of Modestus (Tobler, p. 92, nvfe), and 
the traditien had become firmly established. The 
church was open to the sky ‘ because of the passage 
of the Lord’s body,’ and on the ground in the 
centre were the prints of his feet in the dust 
(pulvere). The cave or spot hallowed by his preach- 
ing to his disciples appears to have been moved off 
to the north of Bethany (arly Trav. p.6). 

Since that day many changes in detail have oe- 


C Ἵερὸν οἶκον ἐκκλησίας. This church was sur- 
mounted by a conspicuous gilt cross, the glitter of 
which was visible far and wide. Jerome refers to it 
several times. See especially Epitaph. Paula, “ erux 
rutilans,” and his comment ou Zeph. i. 15. 
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curred: the “dust’’ has given way to stone, in 
which the print of first one, then two feet, was 
recognized,“ one of which by a strange fate is said 
now to rest in the Mosque of the Aksa.® The build- 
ings too have gone through alterations, additions, 
and finally losses, which has reduced them to their 
present condition: a mosque with a paved and un- 
roofed conrt of irregular shape adjoining, round 
which are ranged the altars of various Christian 
churches Ju the centre is the miraculous stone 
surmouuted by a cupola and screened by a Moslim 
Kibleh or praying-place,¢ with an altar attached, 
on which the Christians are permitted once a year 
to say mass (Williams, Holy City, ii. 445). But 
through all these changes the locality of the As- 
cension has remained constantly the same. 

The tradition no doubt arose from the fact of 
Helena’s having erected her memorial church on 
the summit of the hill. It has been pointed out 
that she does not appear to have had any intention 
of fixing on a precise spot; she desired to erect a 
memorial of the Ascension, and this she did on the 
summit of the Mount of Olives, partly no doubt 
because of its conspicuous situation, but mainly 
because of the existence there of the sacred cavern 
in which onr Lord had taught.“ It took nearly 
three centuries to harden and narrow this general 
recognition of the connection of the Mount of Olives 
with Christ, intoa lying invention in contradiction 
of the Gospel narrative of the Ascension. Tor a 
contradiction it undoubtedly is. ‘Two accounts of 
the Ascension exist, both by the same author — 
the one, Luke xxiv. 50,51, the other, Acts 1. 6-11. 
The former only of these names the place at which 
our Lord ascended. ‘That place was not the sum- 
mit of the mount, but Bethany — “ He led them 
out as far as to Bethany ’’ — on the eastern slopes 
of the mount nearly a mile beyond the traditional 
spot.e ‘The narrative of the Acts does not name 
the scene of the occurrence, but it states that after 
it had taken place the Apostles “returned to Jeru- 
salem from the mount called Olivet, which is from 
Jerusalem a sabbath day’s journey.’ It was their 
natural, their only route: but St. Luke is writing 
for Gentiles ignorant of the localities, and there- 


fore he not only names Olivet, but adds the general | 


information that it— that is, the summit and 
main part of the mount — was a Sabbath-day’s 
journey from Jerusalem. The specification of the 
distance no more applies to Bethany on the further 


΄ 
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side of the mount than to Gethsemane on the 
nearer. 

Aud if, leaving the evidence, we consider the rel- 
ative fitness of the two spots fur such an event,— 
and compare the retired and wooced slopes around 
Bethany, so intimately connected with the last 
period of his life and with the friends who relieved 
the dreadful pressure of that period, and to whom 
he was attached by such binding ties, with an open 
public spot visible fron: every part of the city, and 
indeed for miles in every direction — we shall have 
no difiiculty in deciding which is the more appro- 
priate scene for the last act in the earthly sojourn 
of Oue who always shunned pubbcity even before 
his death, and whose communications after his 
resurrection were confined to his disciples, and 
marked by a singular privacy and reserve.” 

(9.) The third of the three traditionary spots 
meutioned — that of the Lamentation over Jerusa- 
lem (Luke xix. 41-44) — is not more happily chosen 
than that of the Ascension. It is on a mamelon or 
protuberance which projects from the slope of the 
breast of the hill, about 300 yards above Gethsem- 
ane. ‘The sacred narrative requires a spot on the 
road from Dethany, at which the city or temple 
should suddenly come into view: but this is one 
which can only be reached by a walk of several 
hundred yards over the breast of the hill, with the 
temple and city full in sight the whole time. It 
is also pretty evident that. the path which now 
passes the spot, is subsequent in date to the fixing 
of the spot. As already remarked, the natural road 
lies up the valley between this hill and that to the 
north, and no one, unless with the special object 
of a visit to this spot, would take this very in- 
convenient. path. The inappropriateness of this 
place has been noticed by many; but Mr. Stanley 
was the first who gave it its death-blow, by point- 
ing out the true spot to take its place. In a well- 
known passage of Sinai and Palestine (pp. 190-193), 
he shows that the road of our Lord’s "6 Triumphal 
entry ὁ must have been, not the shart and steep 
path over the summit used Ly small parties of pe- 
destrians, but the longer and easier route round the 
southern shoulder of the southern of the three 
divisions of the mount, which has the peculiarity of 
presenting two successive views of Jerusalem; the 
first its southwest portion — the modern Zion; the 
second, after an interval, the buildings on the Tem- 
ple mount, answering to the two points in the nar- 


« Even the toes were made ont by some (Tobler, p. 
108, note). 

6 The ‘Chapel at the foot of Isa” is at the south 
end of the main aisle of the Aksa, almost under the 
dome Attached to its northern side is the Pulpit. 
At the time of Ali Bey’s visit (ii. 218, and plate 1xxi.) 
it was called Sidna Aisa, Lord Jesus; but he says 
nothing of the foot-mark. 

Ο See the plau of the edifice, inits present con- 
dition, on the margin of Sig. TPierotti’s map, 1861. 
Other plans are given in Quaresmius, ji. 3815, and B. 
Amico, No. 34. Arculf's sketch is in Tobler (Sr/oah- 
quelle, ete.). 

@ Since writing this, the writer has observed that 
Mr. Stanley has taken the same view, almost in the 
same words. (See S. § P. ch. xiv. p. 454.) 

ὁ The Mount of Olives seems to be used for Bethany 
also in Luke xxi. 87,compared with Matt. xxi. 17, 
xxvi. 6, Mark xiv. 3. The morning walk from Beth- 
any did ποῦ δῦ any rate terminate with the day after 
his arrival at Jerusalem. (See Mark xi. 20.) One 
mode of reconciling the two narratives — which do not 
need reconciling — is to say that the district of Beth- 


any extended to the summit of the mount. But 
* Bethany “in the N. T. is not a district but a village ; 
and it Was ‘as far as”? that well-known place that 
He led them forth.” 

s** Like the first appearance to the shepherds,”’ says 
Dr. IHlowson, “as recorded by St. Luke, iike the first 
miracle as deseribed by St. John, like the whole biog- 
raphy, as given both by them and the other two 
Evangelists, was the simplieity and seclusion of bis 
departure. At no time did the Kingdom of God 
‘eome with observation.’ Jesus never foreed himself 
upon publie notice. It was not the men high ‘in 
station who knew Him best —not the men eclebrated 
for learniug — but the lonely sufferers, the peuitent, 
the poor, the degraded, and the despised. The evi- 
dence was sufficient, but not irresistible ” (I.ectures on 
the Character of St. Paul, p. 280). 

The passage in which this writer has grouped to- 
gether the local and historical associations connected 
with the Mount of Olives, forms one of the most beau- 
tiful passages to be found in onr English homiletic 
literature (Lectures, pp 227-232). H, 
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rative — the Hosanna of the multitude, the weep- 
ing of Christ. 

2. We have spoken of the central and _ principal 
portion of the mount. Next to it on the southern 
side, separated from it by a slight depression, up 
which the path mentioned above as the third takes 
its course, is a hill which appears neither to pos- 
sess, nor to have possessed, any independent name. 
It is remarkable only for the fact that it contains 
the “singular eatucomb’”’ known as the “ Tombs 
of the Prophets,’ probably in allusion to the words 
of Christ (Matt. xxiii. 29). Of the origin, and 
even of the history of this cavern, hardly anything 
is known. It is possible that it is the “rock 
ealled Peristereon,’” named by Josephus (B. J. v. 
12, ὃ 3) in describing the course of Titus’s great 
wall ¢ of eireumvallation, though there is not much 
to be said for that view (see Rob. tii. 254, note). 
To the earlier pilgrims it does not appear to have 
been known; at least their deseriptions hardly 
apply to its present size or condition. Mr. Stanley 
(S. § P. p. £53) is inelined to identify it with the 
cave mentioned by Eusebius as that in which our 
Lord taught his disciples, and also with that 
which is mentioned by Arculf and Bernard as con- 
taining “the four tables’ of our Lord (Aur. Tr. 
pp- 4, 28). The first is not improbable, but the 
eave of Arculf and Bernard seems to have been 
down in the valley not far from the Tomb of the 
Virgin, and on the spot of the betrayal (4. 77. 
p- 28), therefore close to Gethsemane. 

ὃ. The most southern portion of the Mount of 
Olives is that usually known as the “ Mount of 
Offense,’’ Jfons Offensionis, though by the Arabs 
called Buten el-Hawa, ‘ the bag of the wind.” It 
rises next to that last mentioned; and in the hol- 
low between the two, more marked than the de- 
pressions between the more northern portions, runs 
the road from Bethany, which was without doubt 
the road of Christ’s entry to Jerusalem. 

The title Mount of Offense, ὃ or of Scandal, was 
bestowed on the supposition that it is the “ Mount 
of Corruption,’ © on whieh Solomon erected the 
high plaees for the gods of his foreign wives (2 K. 
xxiii. 13; 1K. xi. 7). This tradition appears to 
be of a recent date. It is not mentioned in the 
Jewish travellers, Benjamin, hap-Parehi, or Peta- 
chia, and the first appearance of the name or the 
tradition as attached to that locality among Chris- 
tian writers, appears to be in John of Wirtzburg 
(Yobler, p. 80, note) and Broeardus (Descriptio Ter. 
S. cap. ix.), both of the 13th century. At that 
time the northern summit was believed to have 
been the site of the altar of Chemosh (Broeardus), 
the southern one that of Molech only (Thietmar, 
fecieg?. xi. 2). 


a The -wall seems to have crossed the Kidron from 
about the present St. Stephen’s Gate to the mount on 
the opposite side. It then “ turned south and encom- 
passed the mount as far as the roek called the Dove- 
cot (aypt τῆς Hepiotepewvos Kadoupérns πέτρας), and 
the other hill which lies next it, and is over the Valley 
of Siloam.” Peristereon may be used as a sPnonym 
for coluinbarium, a late Latin word for an excavated 
cemetery ; and there is perhaps some analory between 
it and the Wady Hammam, or Valley of Pigeons, in 
the neighborhood of Tiberias, the roeky sides of which 
abound in eaves and perforations. Or it may be one 
of those haif-llebrew, half-Greek appellations, which 
there is reason to believe Josephus bestows on some 
of the localities of Palestine, and which have yet to be 
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The southern summit is considerably lower than 
the centre one, and, as already remarked, it is 
much more definitely separated from the surround- 
ing portions of the mountain than the others are. 
It is also sterner and more repulsive in its form. 
On the south it is bounded by the ΠΡ αν en-Nar, 
the continuation of the Kidron, curving round 
eastward on its dreary course to S. Saba and the 
Dead Sea. From this barren ravine the Mount of 
Offense rears its rugged sides by acclivities barer 
and steeper than any in the northern portion of 
the mount, and its top presents a bald and desolate 
surface, contrasting greatly with the cultivation of 
the other summits, and which not improbably, as 
in the case of Mount Kbal, suggested the name 
which it now bears. On the steep ledges of its 
western face eliugs the ill-favored village of Sz- 
wan, a few dilapidated towers rather than houses, 
their gray bleared walls hardly to be distinguished 
from the rock to which they adhere, and inhabited 
by a tribe as mean and repulsive as their habita- 
tions. [S1LoAM. ] 

Crossing to the back or eastern side of this 
mountain, on a half-isolated promontory or spur 
which overlooks the road of our Lord’s progress 
from Bethany, are found tanks and foundations 
and other remains, which are maintained by Dr. 
Barclay (City, ete. p. 66) to be those of Bethphage 
(see also Stewart, Tent and Khan, p. 322). 

4. The only one of the four summits remaining 
to be considered is that on the north of the 
“ὁ Mount of Ascension’? — the Karem es-Seyad, 
or Vineyard of the Sportsman; or, as it is called 
by the modern Latin and Greek Christians, the 
Viri Galilei. This is a hill of exactly the same 
character as the Mount of the Ascension, and so 
nearly its equal in height that few travellers agree 
as to which is the more lofty. The summits of 
the two are about 400 yards apart. It stands di- 
rectly opposite the N. E. eorner of Jerusalem, and 
is approached by the path hetween it and the 
Mount of Ascension, which strikes at the top into 
a cross path leading to el-/siwiyeh and Anata. 
The Arabic name well reflects the fruitful charac- 
ter of the hill, on which there are several vineyards, 
besides much cultivation of other kinds. The 
Christian name is due to the singular tradition, 
that here the two angels addressed the Apostles 
after our Lord’s ascension —“ Ye men of Gali- 
lee!” This idea, whieh is so incompatible, on 
aecount of the distance, even with the traditional 
spot of the Ascension, is of late existence and inex- 
plicable origin. The first name by which we en- 
counter this hill is simply 66 Galilee,” ἡ Γαλιλαία 
(Perdiceas, cir. A. Ὁ. 1250, in Reland, Pal. cap. 
lii.). Grocardus (A. p. 1280) deserihes the moun 


investigated. Tischendorf (Travels in the East, p. 176) 
is wrong in saying that Josephus “always calls it the 
Dovecot.” He mentions it only this once. 

ὃ In German, Berg des Aergernisses. 


Cc . 
TTIW WI. This seems to be connected 


etymologically in some way with the name by which 
the monnt is occasionally rendered in the Targums — 


ΓΤ TW (Jonathan, Cant. viii. 9; Pseudojon. 
ten. viii, 11) One is probably a play on the other. 

Mr. Stanley (S. § P. p. 188, note) arenes that the 
Mount of Corrnption was the northern hill (Viri Gali- 
lei), beeause the three sanctuaries were south of it, 
and therefore on the other three summits. 
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tain as the site of Solomon’s altar to Chemosh 
‘Deser. cap. ix.), but evidently knows of 10 name 
for it, and connects it with no Christian event. 
This name may, as is conjectured ((Quaresmius, ii. 
319, and Keland, p. 541), have originated in its 
being the custom of the Apostles, or of the Galile- 
ans generally, when they came up to Jerusalem, to 
take up their quarters there; or it nay be the ccho 
or distortion of an ancient name of the spot, possi- 
bly the Geliloth of Josh. xviii. 17 — one of the 
landmarks of the south boundary of Benjamin, 

which has often puzzled the topographer. But, 
whatever its origin, it came at last to be considered 
as the actual Galilee of northern Palestine, the 
place at which our Lord appointed to meet his 
disciples after his resurrection (Matt. xxviii. 10), 
the scene of the miracle of Cana (Reland, p. 338). 
This transference, at once so extraordinary and so 
instructive, arose fron the same desire, combined 
with the same astounding want of the critical fac- 
ulty, which enabled the pilgrims of the Middle Ages 
to see without perplexity the scene of the ‘Transficu 

ration (Gordeanx Pilgr.), of the Beatitudes (Maun- 
deville, Δ, 7’. p.177), and of the Ascension, all 
crowded together on the single summit of the cen- 
tral hill of Olivet. 10 testified to the same feeling 
which has brought together the scene of Jacob's 
vision at Bethel, of the sacrifice of Isaac on Moriah, 
and of David's offering in the threshing-floor of 
Arannah, on one hill; and which to this day has 
crowded within the walls of one church of moder- 
ate size all the events connected with. the death 
and resurrection of Christ. 

In the 8th century the place of the angels was 
represented by two columns ὦ in the Church of the 
Ascension itself (Willibald, £. 77. p.19). So it 
remained with some trifling difference, at the time 
of Sewulf's visit (A. p. 1102), but there was then 
also a chapel in existeiice — apparently on the 
northern summit — purporting to stand where 
Christ made his first appearance after the resur- 
rection, aid called ‘Galilee.’ So it continued at 
Maundeville’s visit (1322). In 1580 the two pil- 
lars were still shown in the Church of the Ascen- 
sion (Radzivil), but in the 16th century (Tobler, 
p- 75) the tradition had relinquished its ancient 
and more appropriate seat, aud thenceforth became 
attached to the northern summit, where Maundrell 
(A. Ὁ. 1697) encountered it (4. 77. p. 471), and 
where it even now retains some hold, the ame 
Kalilea being occasionally applied to it by the 
Arabs. (See Pococke and Scholz, in Tobler, p. 
72.) An ancient tower connected main the tradition 
was in course of demolition during Maundrell’s visit, 
‘a Turk having bought the field in which it stood. " 

The presence of the crowd of churches and other 
edifices implied in the foregoing description must 
have rendered the Mount of Olives, during the 
early and middle ages of Christianity, entirely Wn- 
like what it. was in the time of the Jewish kingdom, 
or of our Lord. Except the high places on the 
summit the only buildings then to be seen were 
probably the walls of the vineyards and gardens, 
and the towers and presses which were their inva- 
riable accompaniment. But though the churches 
are nearly all demolished there must be a consider- 


a These columns appear to have been seen as late 
as A. ἢ. 1580 by Radzivil (Williams, Holy City. ii. 127, 
note). 

b There seems to be some doubt whether this was 
an annual ceremony. Jerome (Epitaph. Paule, § 12) 
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able difference between the aspect of the mountain 
now and in those days when it received its name 
from the abundance of its olive-groves. It does 
not now stand so preéminent in this respect among 
the hills in the neighborhood of Jernsalem. « It 
is only in the deeper and more secluded slope lead- 
ing up to the northernmost summit that these ven- 
erable trees spread into anything like a forest.” 
The cedars commemorated by the Talmud (Light- 
foot, ii. 305), and the date-palms implied in the 
name Bethany, have fared still worse: there is not 
one of either to be fonnd within many miles. This 
change is no doubt due to nattral causes, yaria- 
tious of climate, etc.; but the check was not im- 
probably given by the ravages committed by the 
ariny of Titus, who are stated by Josephus to have 
stripped the country round Jerusalem for miles and 
miles of every stick or shrub for the banks con- 
structed during the siege. No olive or cedar, how- 
ever sacred to Jew or Christian, would at such a 
time escape the axes of the Roman sappers, and, 
remembering how under similar circumstances 
every root and fibre of the smallest shrubs were 
dug up for fuel by the camp-followers of our army 
at Sebastopol, it would be wrong to deceive our- 
selves by the belief that any of the trees now exist- 
ing are likely to be the same or even descendants 
of those which were standing before that time. 
Except at such rare occasions as the passage of 
the caravan of pilgrims to the Jordan, there must 
also be a great contrast between the silence and 
loneliness which now pervades the mount, and the 
busy scene Which it presented in later Jewish times. 
Bethphage and Bethany are constantly referred to 
in the Jewish authors as places of mucli resort for 
business and pleasure. The two large cedars al- 
ready mentioned had below them shops for the sale 
of pigeons and other necessaries for worshippers in 
the Temple, and appear to have driven an enor- 
mous trade (see the citations in Lightfoot, ii. 39, 
305). Two religious ceremonies performed there 
must also have done much to increase the numbers 
who resorted to the mount. The appearance of 
the new moon was probably watched for, certainly 
proclaimed, from the summit —the long torches 
waving to and fro in the moonless night till an- 
swered from the peak of Aurn Surtabeh; and an 
oceasion to which the «ews attached so much 
weight would be sure to attract a coucourse. ‘The 
second cereniony referred to was burning of the 
Red Yeifer.2 This solemn ceremonial was enacted 
on the central mount, and in a spot so carefully 
specified that it would seem not difficult to fix it. 
It was due east of the sanctuary, and at such an 
elevation on the mount that the officiating priest, 
as he slew the animal and sprinkled her blood, 
could see the facade of the sanctuary throngh 
the east gate of the Temple. To this spot 
a viaduet was constructed across the valley on a 
double row of arches, so as to raise it far above all 
possible proximnity with graves or other defilements 
(see citations in Lightfoot, ii. 39). The depth of 
the valley is such at this place (about 350 feet from 
the line of the south wall of the present //aram 
urea) that this viaduct must have been an impor- 
tant and conspicuous work. It was probably de- 


distinctly says so; but the Rabbis assert that from 
Moses to the Captivity it was performed but once; 
from the Captivity to the Destruction eight times 
(Lightfoot, ii. 306). 
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molished by the Jews themselves on the approach 
of Titus, or even earlier, when Pompey led _ his 
army by Jericho and over the Mount of Olives. 
This would account satisfactorily for its not being 
alluded to by Josephus. During the siege the 10th 
legion had its fortified camp and batteries on the 
top of the mount, and the first, and some of the 
fiercest encounters of the siege took place here. 

“ The lasting glory of the Mount of Olives,’’ it 
has heen well said, “belongs not to the Old Dis- 
pensation, but to the New. Its very barrenness 
of interest in earlier times sets forth the abundance 
of those associations which it derives from the 
closing scenes of the sacred history. Nothing, per- 
haps, ‘brings before us more strikingly the contrast 
of Jewish and Christian feeling, the abrupt and 
inharmonious termination of the. Jewish dispensa- 
tion —if we exclude the culminating point of the 
Gospel history — than to contrast the blank which 
Olivet presents to the Jewish pilgrims of the Mid- 
dle Ages, only dignified by the sacrifice of ‘the 
red heifer;’ and the vision too great for words, 
which it offers to the Christian traveller of all times, 
as the most detailed and the most authentic abid- 
ing place of Jesus Christ. By one of those strange 
coincidences, whether accidental or borrowed, which 
occasionally appear in the Rabbinical writings, it is 
said in the Midrash,¢ that the Shechinah, or Pres- 
ence of God, after having finally retired from Jeru- 


salem, ‘dwelt’ three years and a half on the Mount 


of Olives, to see whether the Jewish people would 


not repent, calling, ‘ Return to me, O my sons, and, 


I will return to you;* ‘Seek ye the Lord while He 
may be found, call upon Him while He is near: ’ 
and then, when all was in vain, returned to its own 
place. Whether or not this story has a direct al- 
lusion to the ministrations of Christ, it is a true 
expression of his relation respectively to Jerusalem 
and to Olivet. It is useless to seek for traces οἵ 
his presence in the streets of the since ten times 
captured city. It is impossible not to find them in 
the free space of the Mount of Olives” (Stanley, 
fog ©. μ. 180). 

A monograph on the Mount of Olives, exhausting 
every source of information, and giving the fullest 
references, will be found in Tobler’s Stloahquelle 
und der Oelberg, St. Gallen, 1852. The ecclesias- 
tical traditions are in Quaresmius, lucidatio Terre 
Sanete, ii. 277-340, ἄς. Doubdan’s account (Le 
Voyage de la Terre Sainte, Paris, 1657) is excel- 
lent, and his plates very correct. The passages 
relating to the mount in Mr. Stanley’s Sinaz and 
Palestine (pp. 185-195, 459-454) are full of in- 
struction and beauty, and in fixing the spot of our 
Lord’s lamentation over Jerusalem he has certainly 
made one of the most important discoveries ever 
made in relation to this interesting locality. G. 


OLIVET (2 Sam. xv. 30; Acts i. 12), prob- 
ably derived from the Vulgate, mons qué vocatur 
Oliveti in the latter of these two passages. [See 
Oxuives, Mount oF. ] 


* OLIVE-YARD. ([Otive.] 
* OLOFER’NES.  [Ilotorernus.] > 


OLYM’PAS (Odvumas: Olympias), a Chris- 
tian at Nome (ltom. xvi. 15), perhaps of the house- 


@ Rabbi Janna, in the Midrash Tehillim, quoted by 
Lightfoot, ii. 39. Can this statement have originated 
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hold of Philologus. It is stated by Pseudo-Hippoly 
tus that he was one of the seventy disciples, ana 
underwent martyrdom at Rome: and Baronius yen 
tures to give A. ἢ. 69 as the date of his death. 
ἀν 11. 


OLYM’PIUS (Ὀλύμπιος: Olympius). One 
of the chief epithets of the Greek deity Zeus, so 
called from Mount Olympus in Thessaly, the abode 
of the gods (2 Macc. vi. 2). [See JuprvEx, vol. ii. 
p- 1518 4. ] 

OMAE’RUS (Ἰσμαῆρος ; [Vat. 
Ald. "Iwudnpos: ili Abramus). 
of Bani (1 [sdr. ix. 84; comp. Ezr. x. 34). 
Syriac seems to have read * Ishmael.”’ 


OMAR (ΘΝ [perh. eloquent, fluent]: 
"Qudp: Alex. Quay in Gen. xxxvi. 11: Omar). 
Son of Eliphaz the first-born of Esau, and «duke ” 
or phylarch of Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 11. 15; 1 Chr. 
i. 86). The name is supposed to survive in that 
of the tribe of Amir Arabs east of the vordan. 
Bunsen asserts that Omar was the ancestor of the 
Bne ?Hammer in northern Edom (Bibelwwerk, 
Gen. xxxvi. 11), but the names are essentially dif 
ferent. . 


O’MEGA (ὦ). The last letter of the Greek 
alphabet, as Alpha is the first. It is used meta- 
phorically to denote the end of anything: “Iam 
ee and Omega, the beginning and the ending 
. the first and the last ” (Rev. 8} (Ree. 


Text] ). The symbol SVS, which contains the 
first and last letters of the Tebrew alphabet, is, 
according to Buxtorf (Lex. Talm. p. 244), “ among 
the Cabalists often put mystically for the beginning 
and end, like A and Ω in the Apocalypse.’’ Schoett- 
gen (Hor. feb. p. 1086) quotes from the Jalkut 


Rubeni on Gen. i. 1, to the effect that in JS are 


comprehended all letters, and that it is the name of 
the Shechinah. [ALPHA.] 


OMER. [WeiGcuTs AND MEASURES. ] 


OMWRI OWS, i.e. ΤΊΣ, probably 
«servant of Jehovah ” (Gesenins): ANAS [exc. 
Mie. vi. 16, Ζαμβρί; ἢ Ζαμβρει, exc. 2 K. viii. 
26 (Vat. 1), 2 Chr. xxii. 2, Αμβρει: Alex. Ζαμβρι; 
exc. 2 K. viii. 26, Δ ἢ ᾿Αμαρῖνος, Joseph. 
Ant, viii. 12, § ὅς Amrit). 1. Originally “ captain 
of the host” to Euan, was afterwards himself 
king of Israel, and founder of the third dynasty. 
When Elah was murdered by Zimri at ‘irzah, 
then capital of the northern kingdom, Omri was 
engaged in the siege of Gibbethon, situated in the 
tribe of Dan, which had been occupied by the Phi- 
listines, who had retained it, in spite of the efforts 
to take it made by Nadab, Jeroboam’s son and 
snecessor. As soon as the army heard of Elah’s 
death, they proclaimed Omri king. Thereupon he 
broke up the siege of Gibbethon, and attacked 
Tirzah, where 7a was holding his court as king 
of Israel. The city was taken, and Zimri perished 
in the flames of the palace, after a reien of seven 
days. [Zrmnri.] Omri, however, was not allowed 
to establish his dynasty without a struggle against 
Tibni, whom “ half the people’? ({ KX. xvi. 21) de- 
sired to raise to the throne, and who was bravely 


Manpos ; 
AMRAM of the sous 
The 


glory of Jehovah is said to have left Jerusalem and 
taken its stand on the Monnt of Olives — the monn- 


in the mysterious passage, Ez. xi. 23, in which the | tain on the cast side of the city ? 
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assisted by his brother Joram. The civil war 
lasted four years (cf. 1 K. xvi. 15, with 23). ΑΓ 
ter the defeat and death of Tibni and Joram, Omri 
reigned for six years in Tirzah, although the palace 
there was destroyed; but at the end of that time, 
in spite of the proverbial beauty of the site (Cant. 
vi. 4), he transferred his residence, probably from 
the proved inability of Tirzah to stand a siege, to 
the mountain Shomron, better known by its Greek 
name Samaria, which he bought for two talents of 
silver from a rich man, otherwise unknown, called 
Shemer.? Jt is situated about six miles from 
Shechem, the most ancient of Hebrew capitals; 
and its position, according to Prof. Stanley (S. ¢ 
P. p. 240), “combined, in a union not elsewhere 
found in Palestine, strength, fertility, and beauty.” 
Bethel, however, remained the religions metropolis 
of the kingdom, and the calf worship of Jeroboam 
was maintained with increased determination and 
disregard of God’s law (1 K. xvi. 26). At Samaria 
Omri reigned for six years more. He seems to 
have been a vigorous and unscrupulous ruler, anx- 
ious to strengthen his dynasty by intercourse and 
alliances with foreign states. Thus he made a 
treaty with Benhadad I., king of Damascus, thongh 
on very unfavorable conditions, surrendering to him 
some frontier cities (1 Καὶ. xx. 34), and among them 
probably Ramoth-gilead (1 K. xxii. 3), and admitting 
into Samuria a resident Syrian embassy, which is 
described hy the expression “he made streets in 
Samaria ’’ for Beuhadad. (See the phrase more 
fully explained under AitAB.) As a part of the 
same system, he united his son in marriage to the 
daughter of a principal Phoenician prince, which 
led to the introduction into Israel] of Baal-worship, 
and all its attendant calamities and crimes. This 
worldly and irreligious policy is denounced by 
Micah (vi. 16) under the name of the ‘ statutes of 
Omri,’ which appear to be contrasted with the 
Lord’s precepts to his people, “to do justly, and to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God.” 
It achieved, however, a temporary success, for Omri 
left his kingdom in peace to his son Ahab; and his 
family, unlike the ephemeral dynasties which had 
preceded him, gave four kings to Israel, and oc- 
cupied the throne for about half a century, till it 
was overthrown by the great reaction against Baal- 
worship under Jehu. The probable date of Omri's 
accession (i. 6. of the deaths of lah and Zimri) 
was B. C. 935; of Tibni's defeat and the beginning 
of Omri's sole reign, B. Cc. 931, and of his death, 
Ξ Ὁ 10: (πο Ἰδρ lun, 

2. (Αμαριά: [Vat- Αμαρεια.}) One of the 
sons of Becher the son of Benjamin (1 Chr. vii. 8). 

3. ?Aupis [Vat. Aupes]) A descendant of 
Pharez the son of Judah (1 Chr. ix. 4). 


a The LXX. read in 1 K. xvi. 22, καὶ ἀπέθανε 
Θαβνὶ καὶ ᾿Ιωρὰμ ὃ ἀδελφὸς αὐτοῦ ἐν τῷ καιρῷ ἐκείνῳ. 
Ewald pronounces this an “ offenbar Aichter Zusatz.’’ 

b * The founders of cities have usually given to 
them their own names, but Omri relinquished that 
honor and ealled Samaria after the former owner of 
the hill. The faet, however, of his having built the 
city, which the Biblical name suppresses, has been 
confirmed by an unexpected witness. In the Assyrian 
mscriptions Samaria is found designated as Beth 
Khumri, i. e. “house” or * palace of Ομ]. . See 
Layard, Discovertes in the Rinns of Nineveh and Bab- 
ylon, p. 618, and Rawlinson’s Five Monarchies, ii. 365. 
Dean Stanley treats of the reign of ‘ the house of Omri ” 
as one of the great epochs of Jewish history (Lectures 
on the Jewish Church, li. 313-376). 
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4. (Αμβρί: [γαί. Αμβρει ἢ Alex. Apapt-} 
Son of Michael, and chief of the tribe of Issachar 
in the reign of David (1 Chr. xxvii. 18). 


ON (JIS: Ai; Alex. Avvav: Hon). The son 
of Peleth, and one of the chiefs of the tribe of 
Reuben who took part with Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram in their revolt against Moses (Num. xvi. 1). 
His name does not again appear in the narrative 
of the conspiracy, nor is he alluded to when refer- 
ence is made to the final catastrophe. Possibly he 
repented; and indeed there is a Rabbinical tradition 
to the etfect that he was prevailed upon by his wife 
to withdraw from his accomplices. Abendana’s 
note is, “behold On is not mentioued again, for he 
was separated from their company after Moses 
spake with them. And our Rabbis of blessed 
memory said that his wife saved him.’’ Josephus 
(Ant. iv. 2, § 2) omits the name of On, but retains 
that of his father in the form Φαλαοῦς, thus ap- 
parently identifying Peleth with Phallu, the son 
of Reuben. ἵν. A. We 


ON (798, JS, TUS [see below]: [Jer.] Ὧν, 
[Gen.] Ἡλιούπολις [Alex. Ἰλιουπολις}: Leli- 
opolis), a town of lower Egypt, which is mentioned 
in the Bible under at least two names, BETH- 


sHemEsH, WQW ΓΞ (Jer. xliii. 13), corre- 
sponding to the ancient Egyptian sacred name 


HA-RA, “ the abode of the sun,’’ and that above, 
corresponding to the common name AN, and _per- 


haps also spoken of as Ir-ha-heres, DDT WY, 


or DO DTWI—, the second part being, in this case, 
either the Egyptian sacred name, or else the He- 


brew OV), but we prefer to read ‘a city of de- 
struction.”’ [IR-HA-HERES.] The two names were 
known to the translator or translators of Exodus in 
the LXX. where On is explained to be Heliopolis 
(Ων ἢ ἐστιν Ἡλιούπολις, i. 11); but in Jeremiah 
this version seems to treat Beth-shemesh as. the 
name of a temple (τοὺς στύλους Ἡλιονπόλεως, 
τοὺς ἐν “Oy, xiii. 138, LXX. 1. 18). The Coptic 


version gives Ws as the equivalent of the uames 
in the LXX., but whether as an Egyptian word or 
such a word Hebraicized can scarcely be deter- 
mined.¢ 


The ancient Egyptian common name is written 
AN, or AN-T, and perhaps ANU: bnt the essen- 
tial part of the word is AN, probably no more was 
pronounced. There were two towns called AN, 
Heliopolis, distinguished as the northern, AN- 
MEHEET, and Hermonthis, in Upper Egypt, as 
the southern, AN-RES (Brugsch, Geogr. Insehr. 

e The latter is perhaps more probable, as the letter 
we represent by A is not commonly changed into the 


Coptie UJ umes indeed one hieroglyphic form of the 


name should be read ANU, in which ease the last 
vowel might have been transposed, and the first ineor- 
porated with it. Brugsch (Crogr. Insehr, i. 264) sup- 
poses AN and ON to be the samie, ‘as the Egyptian A 
often had a sound intermediate between a and ὁ.) 
But this does not admit of the change of the a vowel 
to the long vowel ὁ, from which it was as distinct as 


from the other long vowel EE, respectively like N 


and Y, ) and *- 


ΟΝ 


ι. 254, 255, Nos. 1217 a, ὁ, 1218, 870, 1225). 
As-to the meaning, we can say nothing certain. 
Cyril, who, as Lishop of Alexandria, should be 
listened to on such a question, says that On signi- 
fied the sun ων δέ ἐστι κατ᾽ αὐτοὺς ὃ ἥλιος, ad 


Hos. p. 145), and the Coptic ΟἽ ΟΥΠῚ (M), 
OTVESH, OTOESS (ὃ), “light,” has there- 


fore been compared (see La Croze, Lex. pp. 
71, 189), but the hieroglyphic form is UBEN, 
« shining,’’ which has no connection with AN. 
Ileliopolis was situate on the east side of the. 
Pelusiac branch of the Nile, just below the point | 
of the Delta, and about twenty miles northeast of | 
Memphis. It was before the Roman time the cap- 
ital of the Heliopolite Nome, which was included in 
Lower Egypt. Now, its site is above the point of 
the Delta, which is the junction of the Phatmetic, 
or Damietta branch and the Bolbitine, or ltosetta, 
ait about ten miles to the northeast of Cairo. The 
oldest monument of the town is the obelisk, which 


| 
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was set up late in the reign of Sesertesen I., head 
of the 12th dynasty, dating B. c. cir. 2050. Ac- 
cording to Manetho, the bull Mnevis was first 
worshipped here in the reign of Kaiechés, second 
king of the 2d dynasty (B. c. 2400). In the 
earliest times it must have been subject to the Ist 
dynasty so long as their sole rule lasted, which was 
perhaps for no more than the reigns of Menes (B. Ὁ. 
cir. 2717) and Athothis: it doubtless next came 
under the government of the Memphites, of the 3d 


'(B. σ᾿ cir. 2640), 4th, and 6th dynasties: it then 


passed into the hands of the Diospolites of the 12th 
dynasty, and the Shepherds of the 15th; bu 
whether the former or the latter held it first, ot 
it was contested between them, we cannot as yet 
determine. During the long period of anarchy 
that followed the rule of the 12th dynasty, when 
Lower Egypt was subject to the Shepherd kings, 
Heliopolis must have been under the government 
of the strangers. With the accession of the 18th 
dynasty, it was probably recovered by the Egyp- 


— 


Plain and Obelisk of HeHopolis. 


tians, during the war which Aahmes, or Amosis, 
head of that line, waged with the Shepherds, and 
thenceforward held by them, though perhaps more 
than onee occupied by invaders (comp. Chabas, 
Papyrus Magique Harris), before the Assyrians | 
conquered Egypt. Its position, near the eastern 
frontier, must have made it always a post of special 
importance. [No-AMON. | 

The chief object of worship at Heliopolis was 
the sun, under the forms RA, the sun simply, 
whence the sacred name of the place, HA-RA, 
“the abode of the sun,’ and ATUM, the setting 
sun, or sun of the nether world. Probably tts chief 
temple was dedicated to both. SHU, the son of | 
Atum, and TAFNET, his daughter, were also here 
worshipped, as well as the bull Mnevis, sacred to 
RA, Osiris, Isis, and the Phoenix, BENNU, prob- 
ably represented by a living bird of the crane 
kind. (On the mythology see Brugsch, p. 254 ff.) 
The temple of the sun, described by Strabo (xvii. | 
pp. 805, 806), is now only represented by the single 


͵ 


‘the sun. 


beautiful obelisk, which is of red granite, 68 feet 
2 inches high above the pedestal, and bears a ded- 
ication, showing that it was sculptured in or after 
his 30th year (cir. 2050) by Sesertesen I., first 
king of the 12th dynasty (B. c. cir. 2080-2045). 
There were probably far more than a usual number 
of obelisks before the gates of this temple, on the 
evidence of ancient writers, and the inscriptions of 
some yet remaining elsewhere, and no doubt the 
reason was that these nionuments were sacred to 
Heliopolis was anciently famous for its 
learning, and Eudoxus and Plato studied under its 
priests; but, from the exteut of the mounds, it 
scems to have been always a small town. 

The first mention of this place in the Bible is 
in the history of Joseph, to whom we read Pharaoh 
gave ‘to wife Asenath the daughter of Poti-pherah, 
priest of On’? (Gen. xli. 45, comp. ver. 50, and xlvi. 
20). Joseph was probably governor of Egypt under 
a king of the 15th dynasty, of which Memphis was, 
at least fora time, the capital. In this case he 


2202 ON 


ONESIMUS 


would doubtless have lived for part of the year at | miles distant from Heliopolis in a northerly direc- 


Memphis, and therefore near to Heliopolis. 


The | tion, but a little to the eastward (Modern Egypt 


name of Asenath’s father was appropriate to a He-}| and Thebes, i. 297, 298), then flourished, and were 


liopolite, and especially to a priest of that place 
(though according to some he may have been a 
prince), for it means “ Belonging to Ra,” or ‘“ the 
sun.’’ The name of Joseph’s master Potiphar is 
the same, but with a slight difference in the He- 
brew orthography. According to the LXX. ver- 
sion, On was one of the cities built for Pharaoh by 
the oppressed Israelites, for it mentions three 
“strong cities’? instead of the two “treasure 
cities’’ of the Heb., adding On to Pithom and 
Raamses (Kal ῳκοδόμησαν πόλεις ὀχυρὰς τῷ 
Φαρα, τήν τε Πειθὼ, καὶ Ῥαμεσσῆ; καὶ Ὧν, ἥ 
ἐστιν Ἡλιούπολις, ἔχ. 1. 11). If it be intended 
that these cities were founded by the labor of the 
people, the addition is probably a mistake, although 
Heliopolis may have been ruined and rebuilt; but 
it is possible that they were merely fortified, prob- 
ably as places for keeping stores. Tleliopolis lay at 
no great distance from the land of Goshen and from 
Raamses, aud probably Pithom also. 


Isaiah has been supposed to speak of On when 
he prophecies that one of the five cities in Egypt 
that should speak the language of Canaan, should 
be called Ir-ha-heres, which may mean the City of 
the Sun, whether we take “ heres’ to be a Hebrew 
or an Eyvyptian word; but the reading “a city of 
destruction ** seems preferable, and we have no evi- 
dence that there was any large Jewish settlement at 
Heliopolis, although there-may have been at one 
time from its nearness to the town of Onias. [IR- 
HA-HERES; ONIAS.] Jeremiah speaks of On under 
the name Beth-shemesh, “the house of the sun,”’ 
where he predicts of Nebuchadnezzar, “ He shall 


break also the pillars [? SVI2IZVS, but, perhaps, 


statues, comp. IDOL, ii. 1119] of Beth-shemesh, 
that [is] in the land of Egypt; and the houses of 
the gods of the Egyptians shall he burn with fire ”’ 
(xiii. 18). By the word we have rendered ‘“ pil- 
lars,"’ obelisks are reasonably supposed to be 
meant, for the number of which before the temple 
of the sun Heliopolis must have been famous, and 
perhaps by “the houses of the gods,”’ the temples 
of this place are intended, as their being burnt 
woukl be a proof of the powerlessness of Ra and 
Atum, both forms of the sun, Shu the god of 
light, and Tafnet a fire-goddess, to save their dwel- 
lings from the very element over which they were 
supposed to rule. Perhaps it was on account of 
the many false gods of Heliopolis, that in Ezekiel, 
On is written Aven, by a change in the punctua- 
tion, if we can here depend on the Masoretic text. 
and so made to signify ‘vanity,’ and especially 
the vanity of idolatry. The prophet foretells, ‘ The 
young men of Aven and of Pi-beseth shall fall by 
the sword: and these [cities] shall go into captiv- 
ity’? (xxx. 17). Pi-beseth or Bubastis is doubtless 
spoken of with Heliopolis as in the same part 
of Eeypt, and so to be involved in a common 
calamity at the same time when the land should 
be invaded. 

After the age of the prophets we hear no more 
in Scripture of Heliopolis. Local tradition how- 
ever, points it out as a place where ow Lord and 
the Virgin came, when Joseph brought them into 


Egypt, and a very ancient sycamore is shown as ἃς 


tree beneath which they rested. ‘The Jewish settle- 


nearer to Palestine than the heathen towns lke 
Alexandria, in which there was any large Jewish 
population, so that there is much probability in 
this tradition. And, perhaps, Heliopolis itself may 
have had a Jewish quarter, although we do not 
know it to have been the Jr-ha-heres of Isaiah. 
Rogar 


O’NAM (D258 [strony, vigorous]: “Oude, 
‘Qvav; Alex. Quay, Qvay: Onam). 1. One of 
the sons of Shobal the son of Seir (Gen. xxxvi. 23: 
1 Chr. i. 40). Some Hebrew MSS. read “ Onan.”’ 


2. (O¢édu; Alex. Ovvoua.) The son of Jerah- 
meel by his wife Atarah (1 Chr. ii. 26, 28). 


O’NAN (7218 [strong, vigorous]: Αὐνάν : 
Onan). The second son of Judah by the Canaan- 
itess, the daughter of Shua” (Gen. xxxviii. 45 1 
Chr. ii. 3). On the death of Er the first-born, it 
was the duty of Onan, according to the custom 
which then existed and was afterwards established 
by a definite law (Deut. xxv. 5-10), continuing to 
the latest period of Jewish history (Mark xii. 19), 
to marry his brother's widow and perpetuate his 
race. [ut he found means to prevent the conse- 
quences of marriage, “and what he did was evil 
in the eyes of Jehovah, and He slew him also,” as 
He had slain his elder brother (Gen. xxxviii. 9). 
His death took place before the family of Jacob 
went down into Egypt (Gen. xlvi. 12; Num. xxvi. 
19). W. A We 


ONES’IMUS (Ὀνήσιμος [profitable or use- 
Jul]: Onesimus) is the name of the servant or 
slave in whose behalf Paul wrote the Epistle to 
Philemon. He was a native, or certainly an inhab- 
itant of Colosse, since Paul in writing to the church 
there speaks of him (Col. iv. 9) as ὅς ἐστιν ἐξ ὑμῶν, 
‘one of you.’’ This expression confirms the pre- 
sumption which his Greek name affords, that he was 
a Gentile, and not a Jew, as some have argued from 
μάλιστα ἐμοί in Phil. 16. Slaves were numerous 
in Phrygia, and the name itself of Phrygian was 
almost synonymous with that of slave. Hence it 
happened that in writing to the Colossians (iii. 22 
-iv. 1) Paul had oceasion to instruct them concern- 
ing the duties of masters and servants to each other. 
Onesimus was one of this unfortunate class of per- 
sons, as is evident both from the manifest implica- 
tion in οὐκέτι ὡς δοῦλον in Phil. 16, and from the 
general tenor of the epistle. ‘There appears to have 
been no diflerence of opinion on this point among 
the ancient commentators, and there is none of any 
critical weight among the modern. ‘The man escaped 
from his master and fled to Rome, where in the 
midst of its vast population he could hope to be 
concealed, und to baftle the efforts which were so 
often made in such cases for retaking the fugitive. 
(Walter, Die Geschichte des Rim. Rechts, ii. 62 f.) 
It must have been to Rome that he directed his 
way, and not to Cesarea, as some contend; for the 
latter view stands connected with an indefensible 
opinion respecting the place whence the letter 
was written (see Neander’s Pflanzung, li. 506). 
Whether Onesimus had any other motive for the 
flight than the natural love of liberty, we have not 
the means of deciding. It has been very generally 
supposed that he had committed some offense, as 


ments in this part of Egypt. and especially the | theft or embezzlement, and feared the punishment 


town of Onias, which was probably only twelve | of his guilt. 


But as the ground of that opinion 


ONESIMUS 


we must know the meaning of ἠδίκησε in Phil. 
18, which is uncertain, not to say inconsistent with 
any such imputation (see notes in the £pistle to 
Philemon, by the American Bible Union, p. 60). 
Commentators at all events go entirely bey a the 
evidence when they assert (as Conybeare, Life and 
Epistles of Paul, ii. 467) that he belonged to the 
dregs of society, that he robbed his master, and 
confessed the sin to Paul. Though it may be 
doubted whether Onesimus heard the Gospel for the 
first time at Rome, it is beyond question that he 
was led to embrace the Gospel there through the 
Apostle’s instrumentality. The language in ver. 
10 of the letter (ὃν ἐγέννησα ἐν τοῖς δεσμοῖς μου) 
is explicit on this point. As there were believers in 
Phrygia when the Apostle passed through that 
region on his third missionary tour (Acts xviii. 23), 
and as Onesimus belonged to a Christian house- 
hold (Phil. 2), it is not improbable that he knew 
something of the Christian doctrine before he went 
to Rome. How long a time elapsed between his 
escape and conversion, we cannot decide; for πρὸς 
ὥραν in the 15th verse, to which appeal has been 
made, is purely a relative expression, and will not 
justify any inference as to the interval in question. 


After his conversion, the most happy and friendly 
relations sprung up between the teacher and the 
disciple. The situation of the Apostle as a captive 
and an indefatigable laborer for the promotion of 
the Gospel (Acts xxviii. 30, 31) must have made 
him keenly alive to the sympathies of Christian 
friendship > and dependent upon others for various 
services of a personal nature. important to his effi- 
ciency as a minister of the word. Onesimus ap- 
pears to have supplied this twofold want in an 
eminent degree. We see from the letter that he 
won entirely the Apostle’s heart, and made him- 
self so useful to him in various private ways, or 
evinced such a capacity to be so (for he may have 
goye back to Colossz soon after his conversion), 
that Paul wished to have him remain constantly 
with him. Whether he desired his presence as a 
personal attendant or as a minister of the Gospel, 
is not certain from ἵνα διακονῇ μοι in ver. 13 of 
the epistle. be this as it may, Paul's attachment 
to him as a disciple, as a personal friend, and as a 
helper to bim in his bonds, was such that he yielded 
him up only in obedience to that spirit of self- 
denial, and that sensitive regard for the feelings or 
the rights of others, of which his conduct on this 
occasion displayed so noble an example. 


There is but little to add to this account, when 
we pass beyond the limits of the New Testament. 
The traditionary notices which have come down to 
us are too few and too late to amount to much as 
historical testimony. Some of the later fathers 
assert that Onesimus was set free, and was subse- 
quently ordained Bishop of Bercea in Macedonia 
(Constit. Apost. vii. 46). The person of the same 


α * This milder view of the conduct of Onesimus 
has been generally overlooked or denied by interpret- 
ers. We are glad to be able to adduee for it so eminent 
a name as that of Dr. Bieek in his more recently pub- 
lished Vorlesungen wb. die Briefe an die Kolosser, den 
Philemon, etc. (Berl. 1865). Eis words are (p. 166 f.): 
* The elandestine escape of Onesimus might itself be 
regarded as a wrong against his master; and so also 
the loss of personal serviee which he had failed to 
render in his absenee might be viewed as a debt which 
he had incurred. Whether it was known to tho Apostle 
that he had committed some other offense, cspecially 


ONIAS 3253 


name mentioned as Bishop of Ephesus in the first 
epistle of Ignatius to the Ephesians (Hefele, Patrum 
Apost. Opp., p. 152) was a different person (see 
Winer, Realw. ii. 175). It is related also that 
Onesimus finally made his way to Rome again, 
and ended his days there as a martyr during the 
persecution under Nero. ἘΠῚ 155 Hi. 
ONESIPH’ORUS COvnaipopos [bringer 
of profit]) is named twice only in the N. T., 
namely, 2 Tim. i. 16-18, and iv. 19. In the former 
passage Paul mentions him in terms of grateful 
love, as having a noble courage and generosity in 
his behalf, amid his trials as a prisoner at Rome, 
when others from whom he expected better things 
had deserted him (2 Tim. iv. 16); and in the latter 
passage he singles out “the household of Onesiph- 
orus'’ as worthy of a special greeting. It has 
been made a question whether this friend of the 
Apostle was still living when the letter to Timothy 
was written, because in both instances Paul speaks 
of “the household’ (in 2 Tim. i. 16, δῴη ἔλεος 
ὁ κύριος τῷ 'Ovnoipdpov οἴκῳ), and not separately 
of Onesiphorus himself. Jf we infer that he was 
not living, then we have in 2 Tim. i. 18, almost an 
instance of the apostolic sanction of the practice 
of praying for the dead. But the probability is 
that other members of the family were also active 
Christians; and as Paul wished to remember them 
at the same time, he grouped them together under 
the comprehensive τὸν ‘Ov. οἶκον (2 Tim. iv. 19), 
and thus delicately recognized the common merit, 
as a sort of family distinction. The mention of 
Stephanas in 1 Cor. xvi, 17, shows that we need 
oe exclude him from the Sregava οἶκον in 1 Cor. 
. 10. It is evident from 2 Tim. 1. 18 (ὅσα ἐν᾿ 
yea διηκόνησε), that Caer had_ his 
home at Ephesus; though if we restrict the salu- 
tation near the close of the epistle (iv. 18) to his 
family, he himself may possibly have been with 
Paul at Rome when the latter wrote to Timothy. 
Nothing authentic is known of him beyond these 
notices. According to a tradition in Fabricius 
(Lux Evang. p. 117), quoted by Winer (eadltw. ii. 
175), he became bishop of Corone in Messenia. 
H. Babe 


ONVARES (Ovidpns [Alex. -vei-]), a name 
introduced into the Greek and Syriac texts of 1 
Mace. xii. 19 by a very old corruption. The true 
reading is preserved in Josephus (Ané. xii. 4, § 10) 
and the Vulgate, (Ovia ’Apetos, Onw Arius), 
and is given in the margin of the A. V. 

ONI’AS (Ὀνίας: Onias), the name of five 
high- priests, of whom only two (1 and 3) are men- 
tioned in the A. V., but an account of all is here 
civen to prevent confusion. 1. [Vat.! Sin. lonas.] 
The son and snecessor of Jaddua, who entered on 
the oftice about the time of the death of Alexander 
the Great, cir. B. C. 830-309, or, according to Euse- 
bius, 300 (Joseph. And. xi. 7, ὃ 7). According to 


embezzlement or theft, as many writers assume, we do 
not know. From this passage we by no means dis- 
cover this ; and, indeed, it is hardly probable that, if 
the Apostle had known or conjectured any such thing, 
he would have expressed himself in so half-sportive a 
manner as he has done.” Yk. 

6 * This trait of Paul’s character, which made the 
personal sympathy of others so important to him, Dr. 
ον βοὴ has illustrated with great beauty and effeet th 
his Lectures on the Character of St. Paul (pp. 58-61). 

H. 


οὐδ ONIAS 


Josephus he was father of Simon the Just (Joseph. 
Ant. xii. 2, § 4; Ecclus. 1.1). [Eccierstasricus, 
vol. i. p. 651 a; Simon. ] 

2. The son of Simon the Just (Joseph. Ané. xii. 
4,§ 1). He was a minor at the time of his father’s 
death (cir. B. c. 290), and the high-priesthood was 
occupied in succession by his uncles Kleazar and 
Manasseh to his exclusion. He entered on the 
office at last cir. τ᾿. c. 240, and his conduct threat- 
ened to precipitate the rupture with Egypt, which 
afterwards opened the way for Syrian oppression. 
Onias, from avarice, it is said —a vice which was 
likely to be increased by his long exclusion from 
power — neglected for several years to remit to 
Ptol. Euergetes the customary annual tribute of 20 
talents. The king claimed the arrears with threats 
of violence in ease his demands were not satisfied. 
Onias still refused to discharge the debt, more, as 
it appears, from self-will than with any prospect of 
successful resistance. The evil consequences of this 
obstinacy were, however, averted by the policy of 
his nephew Joseph, the son of Tobias, who visited 
Ptolemy, urged the imbecility of Onias, won the 
favor of the king, and entered into a contract for 
farming the tribute, which he carried out with 
success. Qnias retained the high-priesthood till 
his death cir. B. Cc. 226, when he was succeeded by 
his son Simon II. (Joseph. Ant. xii. 4). 

3. The son of Simon II., who sneceeded his 
father in the hich-priesthood, cir. 8. c. 198. In the 
interval which had elapsed since the government 
of his grandfather the Jews had transferred their 
allegiance to the Syrian monarchy (Dan. xi. 14), 
and for a time enjoyed tranquil prosperity.  In- 


ternal dissensions furnished an occasion for the first | 


act. of oppression. Seleucus Ihilopator was in- 
formed by Simon, governor of the Temple, of the 
riches contained in the sacred treasury, and he 
made an attempt to seize them by force. At the 
prayer of Onias, according to the tradition (2 Macc. 
iii.), the sacrilege was averted; but the high-priest 
was obliged to appéal to the king himself for sup- 
port against the machinations of Simon. Not long 
afterwards Seleucus died (8. c. 175), and Onias 
found bimself supplanted in the favor of Antiochus 
ipipbanes by his brother Jason, who received the 
high-priesthood from the king. Jason, in turn, 
was displaced by his youngest brother Menelaus, 
who procured the murder of Onias (cir. B. c. 171), 
in anger at the reproof which he had received from 
him for his sacrilege (2 Mace. iv. 32-38). But 
though his righteous zeal was thus fervent, the 
punishment which Antiochus inflicted on his mur- 
derer was a tribute to his ‘sober and modest 
behavior’? (2 Mace. iv. 87) after his deposition 
from his office. [ANDRONICUS, Vol. i. p. 94] 

It was probably during the government of Onias 
III. that the communication between the Spartans 
and Jews took place (1 Mace. xii. 19-23; Joseph. 
Ant. xii. 4,§ 10). [Spartans.] How powerful an 
impression he made upon his contemporaries is seen 
from the remarkable account of the dream of Judas 
Maccabzeus before his great victory (2 Mace. xv. 
12-16). 

4. The youngest brother of Onias III., who hore 
the same name, which he afterwards exchanged for 
Menelaus (Joseph. Ant. xii. 5, § 1). [MENELAUS. | 

5. The son of Onias IIJ., who sought a refuge 
in Egypt from the sedition and sacrilege which dis- 
graced Jerusalem. ‘lhe immediate occasion of his 
flight was the triumph of “the sons of Tobias,” 
gained by the interference of Antiochus Epiphanes. 


ONIAS 


Onias, to whom the high-priesthood belonged by 
right, appears to have supported throughout the 
alliance with Egypt. (Joseph. B. J. i. 1, § 1), and 
receiving the protection of Ptol. Philometor, he 
endeavored to give a unity to the Hellenistic Jews, 
which seemed impossible for the Jews in Palestine. 
With this object he founded the Temple at leon- 
topolis [ON], which occupies a position in the his- 
tory of the development of Judaism of which the 
importance is commouly overlooked: but the dis- 
cussion of this attempt to consolidate Hellenism 
belongs to another place, though the connection 
of the attempt itself with Jewish history could not 
be wholly overlooked (Joseph. Ant. xii. 3; B. J. 
i, 1, § 1, vii. 10, § 2; Ewald, Gesch. iv. 405 δὲ; 
Herzfeld, Gesch. ii. 460 ff.; 557 8). B. Ε΄. W. 

Tur City oF ONIAS, TIE REGION oF ONIAS, 
the city in which stood the temple built by Onias, 
and the region of the Jewish settlements in Egypt. 
Ptolemy mentions the city as the capital of the 
Heliopolite nome: Ἡλιοπολίτης νομός, καὶ μη- 
τρόπολις Ονίου (iv. ὃ, § 5); where the reading 
Ἡλίου is not admissible, since Heliopolis is after- 
wards mentioned, and its different position dis- 
tinetly luid down (δ 54). Josephus speaks of “the 
region of Onias,” ’Oviov χώρα (Ant. xiv. 8, § 1; 
8. υ. ᾿. 9, § 45 comp. vii. 10, § 2), and mentions 
a place there situate called “the Camp of the 
Jews,” Ιουδαίων στρατόπεδον (Ant. xiv. 8, ὃ 25 
B. J. 1. ¢.). In the spurious letters given by him 
in the account of the foundation of the temple 
of Onias, it is made to have been at Leontopolis 
in the Heliopolite nome, and called a strong place 
of Bubastis (Ant. xiii. 3, §§ 1, 2); and when 
speaking of its closing by the Romans, he says that 
it was in a region 180 stadia from Memphis, in. 
the Heliopolite nome, where Onias had founded a 
castle (lit. watch-post, φρούριον, B. J. vii. 10, δὴ 
2, ὃ, 4). Leontopolis was not in the Heliopolite 
nome, but in Ptolemy’s time was the capital of the 
Leontopolite (iv. 5, § 51), and the mention of it is 
altogether a blunder. There is probably also a 
confusion as to the city Bubastis; unless, indeed, 
the temple which Ouias adopted and restored were 
one of the Egyptian goddess of that name. 

The site of the city of Onias is to be looked for 
in some one of those to the northward of Heliopolis 
which are called 7 εἰ εἰ- Yahood, “the Mound of 
the Jews,” or 7 εἰ el- Yahoodeeyeh, “the Jewish 
Mound.” Sir Gardner Wilkinson thinks that there 
is little doubt that it is one which stands in the 
cultivated land near Shibbeen, to the northward 
of lleliopolis, in a direction a little to the east, at 
a distance of twelve miles. ‘(Its mounds are of 
very great height.’? 116 remarks that the distance 
from Memphis (29 miles) is greater than that given 
by Josephus; but the inaccuracy is not extreme 
Another mound of the same name, standing on 
the edge of the desert, a short distance to the south 
of Belbays, and 24 miles from Heliopolis, would, 
he thinks, correspond to the Vicus Judeorum of 
the /tinerury of Antoninus. (See Afodern Egypt 
and Thebes, i. 297-800.) 

During the writer’s residence in Egypt, 1842- 
1849, excavations were made in the mound sup- 
posed by Sir Gardner Wilkinson to mark the site 
of the city of Onias. We believe, writing only 
fron) memory, that no result was obtained but 
the discovery of portions of pavement very much 
resembling the Assyrian pavements now in the 
British Museum. 

From the account of Josephus, and the name 


ONIONS 


given to one of them, “the Camp of the Jews,” 
these settlements appear to have been of a half- 
military nature. The chief of them seems to have 
been a strong place; and the same is apparently 
the case with another, that just mentioned, from 
the circumstances of the history even more than 
from its name. This name, though recalling the 
‘¢Camp’’ where Psammetichus 1. “established his 
Greek mercenaries [M1GpoL], does not prove it 
was a inilitary settlement, as the “Camp of the 
Tyrians’ in Memphis (Her. ii. 112) was perhaps 
in its name a reminiscence of the Shepherd occu- 
pation, for there stood there a temple of “the 
Foreign Venus,” of which the age seems to be 
shown by a tablet of Amenoph H. (Β. c. cir. 140) 
in the quarries opposite the city in which Ash- 
toreth is worshipped, or else it may have been 
a merchant-settlement. We may also compare 
the Coptic name of El-Geezeh, opposite Cairo, 


ΠΕ CJOSJ, which has been ingeniously con- 


jectured to record the position of a Persian camp. 
The easternmost part of Lower Egypt, be it re- 
membered, was always chosen for great military 
settlements, in order to protect the country from 
the incursions of her enemies beyond that frontier. 
Here the first Shepherd king Salatis placed an 
enormous garrison in the stronghold Avaris, the 
Zoan of the Bible (Manetho, ap. Jos. c. Ap. i. 
11). Jere foreign mercenaries of the Saite kings 
of the 26th dynasty were settled; where also the 
greatest body of the Egyptian soldiers had the 
lands allotted νι them, all being established in the 
Delta (Her. ii. 164-166). Probably the Jewish 
settlements were established for the same purpose, 
more especially as the hatred of their inhabitants 
towards the kings of Syria would promise their 
opposing the strongest resistance in case of an 
invasion. 

The history of the Jewish cities of Egypt is a 
very obscure portion of that of the Hebrew nation. 
We know little more than the story of the founda- 
tion and overthrow of one of them, though we 
may infer that they were populous and _ politically 
important. It seenis at first sight remarkable that 
we have no trace of any literature of these settle- 
ments; but as it would have been preserved to us 
by either the Jews of Palestine or those of Alex- 
andria, both of whom must have looked upon the 
worshippers at the temple of Onias as schismatics, 
it could scarcely have been expected to have come 
down to us. π 5 1 


ONIONS (ΘΟ ῬΕΞ, betsalim: τὰ κρόμμυα: 


cepe). There is no ‘doubt as to the meaning of 
the [Tebrew word, which occurs only in Num. xi. 
5, as one of the ‘wood things of Egypt of which 
the Israelites regretted the loss. Onions have been 
from time immemorial a favorite article of food 
amongst the Eeyptians. (See Her. ii. 125; Plin. 
xxxvl. 12.) The onions of Egypt are much milder 
in flavor and less pungent than those of this 
country. ILlasselquist ( Z’rav. p. 290) says, ‘« Who- 
ever has tasted onions in Egypt must allow that 
none can be had better in any other part m the 
universe: here they are sweet; in other countries 


α Iu Neh. vi. 2 the Vat. 
eee ἐν πεδίῳ € εν ᾧ oa 
ὃ The tradition of the Talmudists is that it was left 
intact by Joshua, but burnt during the war of Gibeah 
(Judg. xx. 48), and that 1 Chr. viii. 12 describes its 
restoration (See Targum on this latter passage.) 


MS., accordiug to Mai, 
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they are nauseous and strong. . . They eat 
them roasted, cut into four pieces, with some bits 
of roasted meat which the Turks in Egypt call 
kebab; and with this dish they are so delighted 
that I have heard them wish they might enjoy it 
in Paradise. They likewise make a soup of them.”’ 
1 


* The Israelites might have spared their mur 
murings, in regard to the loss of Egyptian onions 
as the onions of Palestine have the same sweeé 
and delicious flavor that characterizes those of 


Egypt. They are still called ἮΡΕ (busl) by 


the Arabs. They enter into almost every process 
of cookery in Palestine and Syria. (ΕΙΣ 

ONO (39S, and once 438 [sfrong]: in Chr. 
[Ωνάν,] Alex. [Qvw]; elsewhere [Vat. <Alex.] 
Qvywy® and Qyw: Ono). One of the towns of 
Benjamin. It does not appear in the catalogues 
of the Book of Joshua, but is first found in 1 Chr. 
viii. 12, where Shamed or Shamer is said to have. 
built Ono and Lod with their ‘daughter villages.” 
It was therefore probably annexed “by the Benja- 
mites subsequently to their original settlement, 
like Aijalon, which was allotted to Dan, but is 
found afterwards in the hands of the Benjanites 
(1 Chr. viii. 13). The men of Lod, Hadid, and 
Ono, to the number of 725 (or Neli. 721) re- 
turned from the Captivity with Zerubbabel (Ezr. 
It, 383 ele vu. a7; see also 1 βάν. y. 29). 
[Onxus. ] 

A plain was attached to the town, and bore its 
name — ikath-Ono, “the plain of Ono” (Neh. 
vi. 2), perhaps identical with the “ valley of crafts- 
men’ (Neh. xi. 85). By Eusebius and Jerome it 
is not named. The Rabbis frequently mention it, 
but without any indication of its position further 
than that it was three miles from Lod. (See the 
citations from the Talmud in Lightfoot, Chor. 
Decad on S. Mark, ch. ix. § 3.) A vill: age called 
Kefr Ana is enumerated by Robinson among the 
places in the districts of Ramleh and Lydd (Bibl. 
Ives. Ist ed. App. 120,.121). This village, almost 
due N. of Lydd, is suggested by Van de Velde 
(.lemoy", p. 837) as identical with Ono. Against 
the identification however are, the difference in 
the names — the modern one containing the Ain, 
—and the distance from Lydda, which instead of 
being 3 milliaria is fully 5, being more than 4 
English miles according to Van de Velde’s map. 
Winer remarks that Bet Unia is more suitable 
as far as its orthography is concerned; but on the 
other hand Beit Unia is much too far distant 
from Liudd to meet the requirements of the pas 
sages quoted above. α. 


O/NUS (Ὡνούς : om. in Vulg.). The form in 
which the name Ono appears ir 1 Esdr. v. 99, 


ONYCHA (VOTE, sheckéleth: ὄνυξι onyx) 
according to many ‘of the old versions denotes the 
operculum of some species of Strombus, a genus of 
gasteropodons Mollusca. The Hebrew word, which 
appears to be derived from a root which means “ to 
shell or peel off,’’ occurs only in Ex. xxx. 34, as 
one of the ingredients of the saered perfume; in 


c omy, an unused root, i. g. ne: whence 


probably our word * shell,” " scale.” 
8. U.) 


(See Gesenius 
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Feelus. xxiv. 15, Wisdom is compared to the pleas- 
ant odor yielded by ‘galbanum, onyx, and sweet 
storax.”” There ean be little doubt that the ὄνυξ 
of Dioscorides (ii. 10), and the onyx of Pliny 
(xxxii.) 10, are identieal with the operculum of a 
Strombus, perhaps S. lentiginosus. There is fre- 
quent mention of the onyx in the writings of Ara- 
bian authors, and it would appear from them that 
the operculum of several kinds of strombus were 
prized as perfumes. The following is Dioscorides’ 
description of the ὄνυξ: “ The onyx is the opereu- 
lum of a shell-fish resembling the purpura, which 
is found in India in the nard-producing lakes; it is 
odorous, beeause the shell-fish feed on the nard, 
and is colleeted after the heat has dried up the 
marshes: that is the best kind whieh comes from 
the Red Sea, and is whitish and shining ; the Bab- 
ylonian kind is dark and smaller than the other; 
both have a sweet odor when burnt, something like 
castoreum.’? It is not easy to see what Dioseori- 
des can mean by ‘“nard-produeing lakes.’”? The 
ὄνυξ, “nail,” or “claw,” seems to point to the 
operculum of the Strombide, whieh is of a claw 
shape and serrated, whence the Arabs call the mol- 


A. Strombus Diane B. The Operculum. 

lusk “the devil's claw;”’ the Unguis oderatus, or 
Blatta byzantina, —~ for wider both these terms ap- 
parently the devil elaw (Teufelsktaw of the Ger- 
mans, see Winer, Jeahwv. s. vy.) is alluded to in old 
English writers on Materia Mediea — has by some 
been supposed no longer to exist. Dr. Lister la- 
ments its loss, believing it to have been a good 
medieine “ from its strong aromatie smell.” Dr. 
Gray of the British Museum, who has favored us 
with some remarks on this subject, says that the 
opercula of the different kinds of Strombide agree 
with the figures of Blatta byzantina and Unguis 


a Since the above was written, we have been fa- 
vored with a commuuication from Mr. Daniel Han- 
bury, on the subject of the Blatta byzantina of old 
Pharmacologica] writers, as well as with specimens of 
the substance itself, which it appears is still found in 
the bazaars of the East, though not now in much de- 
mand. Mr. Hanbury procured some specimens in 
Damascus in October (1860), and a friend of his bought 
some in Alexandria a few mouths previously. The 
article appears to be always mixed with the opercula of 
some species of fusus. As regards the perfunmie as- 
eribed to this substauce, it does not appear to us, from 
a specimen we burnt, to deserve: the character of the 
excellent odor which has been ascribed to it, though 
it is not without an aromatic scent. See a figure of 
the true B. byzant. in Matthiolus’ Comment. in Di- 
oscor. (ii. 8), where there is a long discussion on the 
subject; also a figure of Dlatta byzantina and the 
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odoratus in the old books; with regard to the odor 
he writes, —~ ‘The horny opercula when burnt al. 
emit an odor whieh some may call sweet aceording 
to their faney.””. Bochart (Heroez. iii. 797) he- 
lieves some kind of bdellium is intended; but there 
ean be no doubt that the ὄνυξ of the LAX. de- 
notes the operculum of some one or more speeies 
of strombus. For further information on this sub- 
jeet see Rumph (Amboinische Raritdten-Kammer, 
eap. xvii. p. 48, the German ed. Vienna, 1766), 
and compare also Sprengel (Comment. ad Dioseor. 
ii. 10); Forskal (Vese. Anim. 143, 21, “ Unguis 
odoratus ’’); Philos Transac. (xvii. 641); John- 
ston (/ntreduc. to Conchol. p. 77); and Gesenius 


(Thes. 5. v. ΓΑΙ). « W. H. 


ONYX (CINW, shihum : ὃ λίθος 6 πράσινος, 
σμάραγδος, σάρδιος, σάπφειρος, βηρύλλιον, ὄνυξ: 
Δα, σαρδόνυξ: Symm. and Theod. ὄνυξ and ὅνυξ: 
unychinus (lapis), sardonychus, onyx). The A.V. 
uniformly renders the Hebrew shoham by “onyx; ” 
the Vulgate too is consistent with itseif, the 86)"- 
donyx (Job xxviii. 16) being merely a variety of 
the onyx; but the testimonies of anctent interpret- 
ers generally are, as Gesenius has remarked, di- 
verse and ambiguous. The s/éhcm stone is men- 
tioned (Gen. ii. 12) as a product of the land of 
Havilah. Two of these stones, upon whieh were 
engraven the names of the ehildren of Israel, six on 
either stone, adorned the shoulders of the high- 
priest’s ephod (Ex. xxviii. 9-12), and were to be 
worn as ‘stones of memorial ’’ (see Kaliseh on Fx. 
lc.) A shéham was also the second stone in the 
fourth row of the sacerdotal breastplate (I-x. xxviil. 
20). Shéham stones were collected by David for 
adorning the Temple (1 Chr. xxix. 2). In Job 
xxviii. 16, it is said that wisdom “ cannot he yal- 
ued with the gold of Ophir, with the? precious 
shéham or the sapphire.’ The shéham is men- 
tioned as one of the treasures of the king of Tyre 
(Ez. xxviii. 13). There is nothing in the contexts 
of the several passages where the Hebrew term oe- 
curs to help us to determine its signifieatiun. 
Braun (De Vest. sac. Heb. p. 727) has endeavored 
to show that the sardonyx is the stone indieated, 
and his remarks are well worthy of careful perusal. 
Josephus (At. tii. 7, § 5, and B. J. v. 5, ὃ 7) ex- 
pressly states that the shoulder-stones of the high- 
priest were formed of two large sardonyxes, an 
onyx being, in his description, the seeond stone in 
the fourth row of the breastplate. Some writers 
believe that the “ beryl ’’ is intended, and the au- 
thority of the LAX. and other versions has been 
addueed in proof of this interpretation; but a 


operculum of Fusus in Pomet’s Histotre des Drogues, 
1694, part 2. p.97. © Mansfield Parkyns,” writes Mr. 
Hanbury, “in his Life mm Abyssinie (vol. i. p. 419), 
mentions among the exports frou: Massowah, a certain 
article called Doofw, which he states is the opercelum 
of a shell, aud that it is used in Nubia as a pertume, 
being burnt with sandal-wood. This bit of informa- 
tion is quite confirmatory of Forskal’s statement con- 
cerning the Dofr εἰ afrit — (Is not Parkyns’s ‘ Doofu’ 


meant for aft vie ?)— namely, 6. Mochha per 


Suds. Arabes etiam afferunt. Nigritis fumigatorium 


est.’ ” 

b The Rev. C. W. King writes to us that “ A large, 
perfect sardonyx is still precious. A dealer tells me 
he saw this summer (1861) in Paris one valued at 
£1,000, not engraved.’’ 
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glance at the head of this article will show that the 
LXX. is most inconsistent, and that nothing can, 
in consequence, he learnt from it. Of those who 
identify the skéham with the beryl are Bellermann 
(Die Urim und Thummim, p. 64), Winer (Bi. 
Realwért. i. 833), md Rosenmiiller (The Alineral- 
ogy of the Bible, p. 40, Bib. Cab.). Other inter- 
pretations of skéham have been proposed, but all 
are mere conjectures. Braun traces shdham to the 
Arabie sachma, ‘blackness ”’: “ Of such a color,” 
says he, “are the Arabian sardonyxes, which have 
a black ground-color.’’ ‘This agrees essentially 
with Mr. King’s remarks (Antique Gems, Ὁ. 9): 
“The Arabian species,” he says, “ were formed of 
black or blue strata, covered by one of opaque 
white; over which again was a third of a yvermilion 
color.” But Gesenius and Ftirst refer the Hebrew 
word to the Arabic sahkam, ‘to be pale.’ The 
different kinds of onyx and sardonyx,¢ however, are 
so variable in color, that either of these definitions 
is suitable. ‘They all form excellent materials for 
the engraver’s art. ‘The balance of authority is, 
we think, in favor of some variety of the onyx. 
We are content to retain the rendering of the A. 
V., supported as it is hy the Vulgate and the ex- 
press statement of so high an authority as Jose- 
phus,® till better proofs in support of the claims 
of some other stone be forthcoming. As to the 
«Onyx “ἢ of Ieclus. xxiv. 13, see ONYCIIA. 
WH. 


OPHEL (S597, always with the def. arti- 
cle {swelling, hill]: ᾽Οπέλ. 6’ AMAA, [OMAG; Vat. 
Onda, Npad, Opoadr:] Alex. 0 Οφλα, [Adaa, 
Sopaa:] Ophel). A part of ancient Jerusalem. 
The name is derived ly the lexicoyraphers from a 
root of similar sound, which has the force of a 
swelling or tumor (Gesenius, Tves.; Fiirst, Μοῦ. 
ii. 169 6). It does not come forward till a late 
period of Old Test. history. In 2 Chr. xxvii. 3, 
Jotham is said to have built much “ on the wall of 
Ophel.’’ Manasseh, amongst his other defensive 
works, ‘“ compassed about Ophel’? (/btd. xxxiii. 
14). From the catalogue of Nehemiah’s repairs to 
the wall of Jerusalem, it appears to have been near 
the “ water-gate’’ (Neh. iii. 26) and the “great 
tower that lieth out" (ver. 27). Lastly, the for- 
mer of these two passages, and Neh. xi. 2f, show 
that Ophel was the residence of the Levites. [ is 
not again mentioned, though its omission in the 
account of the route round the walls at the sane- 
tification of the second Temple, Neh. xii. 31-40, 
is singular. 

In the passages of his history parallel to those 
quoted above, Josephus either passes it over alto- 
wether, or else refers to it in merely general 
terms — ‘very large towers '’ (Ant. ix. 11, § 2), 
tyery high towers’’ (x. 3, § 2). But in his ac- 


@ The onyx has two strata, the sardonyx three. 

6 ** Who speaks from actual observation: he ex- 
pressly notices the fine quality of these two pieces of 
sardonyx.’ — (C. W. KInG.] 

e * The explorations of Lieut. Warren have dtmnon- 
strated the incorrectness of the theory here named 
respecting the line of the east wall of the Temple-area, 
and confirmed the view given under JERUSALEM (ἢ iv. 
Amer. ed.). Ss. W. 

ὦ * Later observations require us to modify this 
opinion. Mr. Grove inserts the following note on p. 
80 of Clark’s Bible Atlas (Lond. 1868): * There seems 
reason to suspeet that the 1111} of the Akra, the Hill 
of the Temple, and Ophel, were originally three sep- 
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count of the last days of Jerusalem he mentions it 
four times as Ophla (ὁ ’O@Ad, accompanying it as 
in the IIlebrew with the article). ‘The first of these 
(δ. J. it. 17, § 9) tells nothing as to its position; 
but from the other three we can gather something. 
(1.) The old wall of Jerusalem ran above the spring 
of Siloam and the pool of Selomon, and on reach- 
ing the place called Ophla, joined the eastern porch 
of the Temple (B. J. v. 4, § 2). (2.) “John held 
the Temple and the places round it, not a little in 
extent, — both the Ophla and the valley called Ke- 
dron”’ (Jéid. v. 6, § 1). (3.) After the capture of 
the Temple, and before Titus had taken the upper 
city (the modern Zion) from the Jews, his soldiers 
burnt the whole of the lower city, lying in the 
valley between the two, *‘ and the place called the 
Ophla ᾽" (/bid. vi. 6, § 3). 

From this it appears that Ophel was outside the 
south wall of the Temple, and that it lay between 
the central valley of the city, which debouches 
above the spring of Siloam, on the one hand, and 
the east portico of the Temple on the other. ‘The 
east portico, it should be remembered, was not on 
the line of the east wall of the present haram, but 
330 feet further west, on the line of the solid wall 
which forms the termination of the vaults in the 
eastern corner.© [See JERUSALEM, vol. il. 1314; 
and the Plan, 1316.] ‘This situation agrees with 
the mention of the “ water-gate”’ in Neh. iii. 26, 
and the statement of xi. 21, that it was the resi- 
dence of the Levites. Possibly the ‘ great tower 
that lieth out,’’ in the former of these, may be the 
‘‘tower of Eder’? —mentioned with ‘ Ophel of the 
daughter of Zion,’’ by Micah (iv. 8), or that named 
in an obscure passage of [saiah — * Ophel and watch 
tower ’’ (xxxil. 14; A. V. inaccurately “ forts and 
towers 7). 

Ophel, then, in accordance with the probable root 
of the name, was the swelling declivity by which 
the Mount of the Temple slopes off on its southern 
side into the Valley of Hinnom—a long, narrowish 
rounded spur or promontory, which intervenes be- 
tween the mouth of the central valley of Jerusaleni 
(the Tyropeeon) and the Kidron, or Valley of Je- 
hoshaphat.@  Half-way down it on its eastern face 
is the ‘ Fount of the Virgin,’ so called; and at its 
foot the lower outlet of the same spring — the Joo] 
of Siloam. How mucli of this declivity was covered 
with the houses of the Levites, or with the suburb 
which would naturally gather round them, and 
where the “great tower ’’ stood, we have not at 
present the means of ascertaining.° 

Professor Stanley (Sermons on the Apostolic Age, 
pp- 329, 350) has ingeniously conjectured that the 
name Oblias (QBAfas)— which was one of the 
titles hy which St. James the Less was distin- 
enished from other Jacobs of the time, and which 
is explained by Hegesippos (Euseb. fist. Kecl. ii. 


aol 


arate heights. Lieutenant Warren has discovered 
what he eonceives may have been either a deep ditch 
or a natural valley, now filled up with earth, running 
trom east to west, jnst north of the platform of the 
Dome of the Rock (Letter, Nov. 12, 1867, p. 48); and 
the Tyropoeon gully probably turned sharply round 
to the east, at the sonthwest corner of the Temple 
substruction, so as to eut off the Temple Mount from 
Ophel. (Dee. 12, 1867, p. 52.)” Η. 

ς First (Η Ππυῦ. ii. 169) states, withont a word that 
could Jead ἃ reader to suspect that there was any 
doubt on the point, that Ophel is identical with Millo. 
It ins be so, only there is not a particle of evidence 
for or against it. 
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93) as meaning “bulwark (περιοχή) of the 
people,”” — was in its original form Ophli-am ¢ 


(oy*Y5y). In this connection it is a singular 


coincidence that St. James was martyred hy being 
thrown from the corner of the Temple, at, or close 
to, the very spot which is named by Josephus as the 
boundary of Ophel. [JAmxs, vol. ii. 1207; Ex- 
RocEL, i. 741 ὁ.1 Ewald, however (Geschichte, 


vi. 204, zufe), restores the name as ain eta} as 


if from zeigt a fence or boundary. [CnEBEL.] 


This has in its favor the fact that it more closely 
agrees in signification with περιοχή than Ophel 
does. 

The Ophel which appears to have been the resi- 
dence of Elisha at the time of Naaman’s visit to 
him (2 K. v. 24: A. V. “the tower”) was of 
course a different place from that spoken of above. 
The narrative would seem to imply that it was not 
far from Samaria; but this is not certain. The 


LXX. and Vulg. must have read Dak, ‘6 dark- 


ness,” for they give τὸ σκοτεινόν and vespert 
respectively. G. 


OPHIR (2558, TE"S [see below]: Οὐφείρ: 
Ophir). 1. The eleventh in order of the sons of 
Joktan, coming immediately after Sheba (Gen. x. 
29: 1 Chr. i. 23). So many important names in 
the genealogical table in the 10th chapter of 
Genesis — such as Sidon, Canaan, Asshur, Aram 
(Syria), Mizraim (the two Egypts, Upper and 
Lower), Sheha, Caphtorim, and Philistim (the Phil- 
istines) — represent the name of some city, country, 
or people, that it is reasonable to infer that the 
sae is the case with all the ames in the table. 
It frequently happens that a father and his sons in 
the genealogy represent districts geographically con- 
tiguous to each other; yet this is not an iInvari- 
able rule, for in the case of Tarshish the son of 
Javan (ver. 10), and of Nimrod the son of Cush, 
whose kingdom was Babel or Babylon (ver. 11), a 
son was conceived as a distant colony or offshoot. 
But there is one marked peculiarity in the sons 
of Juktan, which is common to them with the 
Canaanites alone, that precise geographical limits 
are assigned to their settlements. Thus it is said 
(ver. 19) that the border of the Canaanites was 
“from Sidon, as thou comest to Gerar, unto Gaza; 
as thou goest, unto Sodom and Gomorrah, and 
Admah, and Zeboim, even unto Lasha:” and in 
like manner (vv. 29, 30) that the dwelling of the 
sons of Joktan was “from Mesha, as thou goest 
unto Sephar a mountain of the east."" The pecul- 
jar wording of these geographical limits, and the 
fact that the well-known towns which define the 
border of the Canaanites are mentioned so nearly 
in the same manner, forbid the supposition that 
Mesha and Sephar belonged to very distant coun- 
tries, or were comparatively unknown: and as 
many of the sons of Joktan — such as Sheba, 
Hazarmaveth, Almodad, and others — are by com- 
mon consent admitted to represent settlements in 
Arabia, it is an obvious inference that αὐ the set- 
tlements corresponding to the names of the other 
sons are to be sought for in the same peninsula 


α Some of the MSS. of Eusebius have the name 
Qzleam (‘N¢Acdu), preserving the termination, though 
they corrupt the former part of the word. 
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alone. Hence, as Ophir is one of those sons, it 
may be regarded as a fixed point in discussions 
concerning the place Ophir mentioned in the book 
of Kings, that the author of the 10th chapter of 
Genesis regarded Ophir the son of Joktan as 
corresponding to some city, region, or tribe in 
Arabia. 


Etymology. — There is, seemingly, no sufficient 
reason to doubt that the word Ophir is Semitic, 
although, as is the case with numerous proper 
names known to be of Hebrew origin, the precise 
word does not occur as ἃ common name in the 


Bible. See the words from TEN and DY in 


Gesenius’s Thesaurus, and compare ᾿Αφάρ, the 
metropolis of the Sabeans in the Periplus, attrib- 
uted to Arrian. Gesenius suggests that it means 
a ‘fruitful region,” if it is Semitic. Baron von 
Wrede, who explored Hadhramaut in Arabia in 
1843 (Journal of the R. Geographical Society, 
vol. xiv. p. 110), made a small vocabulary of Him- 
yaritie words in the vernacular tongue, and amongst 
these he gives ofir as signifying ved. He says 
that the Mahra people call themselves the trihes 
of the red country (0712"), and called the Red Sea, 
bahr ofir. Τῇ this were so, it might have some- 
what of the same relation to aphkar, “dust”? or 


“dry ground” (δὲ and Y being interchangeable), 
that adom, “red,” has to adamah, “the ground.” 
Still it is unsafe to accept the use of a word of 
this kind on the authority of any one traveller, 
however accurate ; and the supposed existence 
and meaning of a word ofir is recommended for 
special inquiry to any future traveller in the same 
district. 


2. (Sovgip, Swpip, [and ᾿Ωφείρ;: Vat. Ξουφειρ, 
SwHerp, Swpeipa, Npeip; Alex. Σουφειρ, Σωφηρα, 
ὥφειρδε, Ὠφειρ; Sin. in Job and Is., Σωφειρ, 
Σωφιρ, Sovpeip:] Ophira, 1 K. ix. 28, x. 11; 2 
Chr. viii. 18, ix. 10: in 1 K. ιχ- 98. 1ΠῸ6᾿ {{ἼΠ51π- 
tion of the LXX. is εἰς Σωφιρά [ Vat. Zwonpa, 
Alex. Swqpapa], though the ending in the original 
merely denotes motion towards Ophir, and is no 
part of the name.) <A seaport or region from 
which the Hebrews in the time of Solomon ob- 
tained gold, in vessels which went thither in con- 
junction with Tyrian ships from Ezion-geber, near 
Elath, on that branch of the Red Sea whieh is 
now called the Gulf of Akabah. The gold was 
proverbial for its fineness, so that ‘ gold of Ophir” 
is several times used as an expression for fine gold 
(Ps. xlv. 9; Job xxviii. 16; Is. χ 15. τ 
xxix. £); and in one passage (Job xxii. 24) the 
word “Ophir ’’ hy itself is used for gold of Ophir, 
and for gold generally. In Jer. x. 9 and Dan. 
x. 5 it is thought by Gesenius and others that 
Ophir is intended by the word ‘ Uphaz”’ — 
there being a very trifling difference hetween 
the words in Hebrew when written without the 
vowel-points. In addition to gold, the vessels 
brought from Ophir almug-wood and precfous 
stones. 

The precise geographical situation of Ophir has 
long been a subject of doubt and discussion. Cal- 
met (Dictionary of the Bible, s. ν. .“« Ophir”’ re- 
garded it as in Armenia; Sir Walter Raleigh 
(Tistory of the World, book i. ch. 8) thought it 
was one of the Molucca Islands; and Arias Mon- 
tanus (Bochart, Phaleg, Pref. and ch. 9), led by 
the similarity of the word Paryaim, supposed to 
be identical with Ophir (2 Chr. iii. 6), found it in 
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Peru.“ But these countries, as well as Iberia and 
Phrygia, cannot now be viewed as affording matter 
for serious diseussion on this point, and the three 
opinions which have found supporters in our own 
time were formerly represented, amongst other 
writers, by Huet (Sa le Commerce et la Naviga- 
tion des Anciens, p. 59), by Bruce ( 7ravels, book 
li. e. 4), and by the historian Robertson (Disquise- 
tion respecting Ancient India, sect. 1), who placed 
Ophir in Afriea; by Vitringa (Geograph. Sacra, 
p. 114) and Reland (Dissertatio de Ophir), who 
placed it in India; and by Michaelis (Spicilegium, 
ii. 184), Niebuhr, the traveller (Description de 
l Arabie, p. 253), Gossellin (Recherches sur la 
Geographie des Anciens, ii. 99), and Vincent 
(History of the Commerce and Navigation of the 
Ancients, ii. 265-270), who placed it in Arabia. 
Of other distinguished geographical writers, Bochart 
(Phatley, ii. 27) admitted two Ophirs, one in Arabia 
and one in India, 2. e. at Ceylon; while D’Anvyille 
(Dissertation sur le Pays αἱ Ophir, Mémoires de 
Littérature, xxx. 83), equally admitting two, placed 
one in Arabia and one in Afriea. In our own 
days the discussion nas been continued by Gese- 
ius, who in artieles on Ophir in his Thesaurus 
(p. 141), and in Erseh and Gruber’s Lneyhklopdidie 
(s. v.) stated that the question lay between India 
and Arabia, assigned the reasons to be urged in 
fayor of each of these cvuntries, but declared the 
arguments for each to be so equally balanced that 
he refrained from expressing any opinion of his 
own on the subject. ΔΙ. Quatremére, however, in 
a paper on Ophir which was printed in 1842 in 
the emotes de ἰ /nstitut, again insisted on the 
elaims of Africa (Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles Lettres, t. xv. ii. 362); and in his valuable 
work on Ceylon (part vii. chap. 1) Sir J. Emerson 
Tennent adopts the opinion, sanctioned by Jose- 
phus, that Malacca was Ophir. Otherwise the two 
countries which have divided the opinions of the 
learned have been India and Arabia — Lassen, 
Ritter, Bertheau (Lxeget. Handbuch, 2 Chr. viii. 
18), Thenius (χοροί. Handbuch, 1 K. x. 22), and 
Ewald (Geschichte, iii. 347, 2d ed.) being in favor 
of India, while Winer (/ealw. s. v.), Fiirst (//cbr. 
und Chald. Haudlw. 5. v.), Knobel ( Volkertafel der 
Genesis, Ὁ. 190), Forster (Geogr. of Arabia, i. 
161-167), Crawfurd (Descriptive Dictionary of the 
Indian Islands, s. y.), and Kalisch (Commentary 
on Genesis, chap. “ The Genealogy of Nations’) 
are in favor of Arabia. The fullest treatise ou the 
question is that of Ritter, who in his A7dkunde, 
vol. xiv., published in 1848, devoted 80 vetavo 
pages to the discussion (pp. 351-431), and adopted 
the opinion of Lassen (/ad. Alt. i. 529) that Ophir 
was situated at the mouth of the Indus. 

Some general idea of the arguments which may 
be advaneed in favor of each of the three countries 
may be derived from the following statement In 
favor of Arabia, there are these considerations: 
Ist. The 10th ehapter of Genesis, ver. 29, contains 
what is equivalent to an infimation of the author's 
opinion, that Ophir was in Arabia. [Ortun 1.] 
2dly. Three plaees in Arabia may be pointed out, 
the names of which agree sufficiently with the 


«a This strange idea of one of the most learned 
Spaniards of his time (Ὁ. 1527, a. p., ἃ. 1598) accounts 
for the tollowing passage in Ben Jonson’s Alchemist, 
fee oc. 1: 


“Come on, sir; now you set your foot on shore 
In Novo Orbe. — Here's the rich Peru ; 
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word Ophir: namely, Aphar, ealled by Ptolemy 
Sapphara, now Zafar or Saphar, which, according 
to the Periplus ascribed to Arrian, was the me- 
tropolis of the Sabeans, and was distant twelve 
days’ journey from the emporium Muza on the 
Red Sea: Doffir, a eity mentioned by Niebuhr the 
traveller (Description de I Arabie, p. 219), as a 
considerable town of Yemen, and capital of Bellad 
Hadsje, situated to the north of Loheia, and 15 
leagues from the sea; and Zafar or Zafari [ARA- 
BIA, Vol. i. p. 187 4] (Sepher, Dhafar), now Dofar, 
a city on the southern coast of Arabia, visited in 
the 14th eentury by Ibn Batuta, the Arabian 
traveller, and stated by him to be a month's jour- 
ney by land from Aden, and a month’s voyage, 
when the wind was fair, from the Indian shores 
(Lee’s Translation, p. 57). 3dly. In antiquity, 
Arabia was represented as a country producing 
gold by four writers at least: namely, by the 
geographer Agatharchides, who lived in the 2d 
century before Christ (in Photius 250, and Hud- 
son's Geograph. AMinores, i. 60); by the geographer 
Artemidorus, who lived a little later, and whose 
aceount has been preserved, and, as it were, adopted 
by the geographer Strabo (xiv. 18); by Diodorus 
Sieulus (ii. 50, ili. 44); and by Pliny the Elder 
(vi. 32). 4thly. Eupolemus, a Greek historian 
who lived before the Christian era, and who, 
besides other writings, wrote a work respecting 
the kings of Judzea, expressly states, as quoted by 
Eusebius (Prep. Evang. ix. 30), that Ophir was 
an island with gold mines in the Erythrean Sea 
(Οὐρφῆ, comp. Οὐφείρ, the LXX. Translation in 
Gen. x. 29), and that David sent miners thither 
in vessels which he caused to be built at A¢lana 
= Elath. Now it is true that the name of the 
Erythraean Sea was deemed to inelude the Persian 
Gulf, as well as the Red Sea, but it was always 
regarded as closely connected with the shores of 
Arabia, and cannot be shown to have been extended 
to India. 5thly. On the supposition that, not- 
withstanding all the ancient authorities on the 
subject, gold really never existed either in Arabia, 
or in any island along its coasts, Ophir was an 
Arabian emporium, into which gold was brought 
as an article of commerce, and was exported into 
Judea. There is not a single passage in the Bible 
inconsistent with this supposition; and there is 
something like a direct intimation that Ophir was 
in Arabia. : 

While such is a general view of the arguments 
for Arabia, the following considerations are urged 
in behalf of India. 1st. Sofir is the Coptic word 
for {udia; and Sophir, or Sophira is the word used 
for the place Ophir by the Septuagint translators, 
and likewise by Josephus. And Josephus positively 
states that it was a part of India (4at. viti. 6, § 
4), though he places it i the Golden Chersonese, 
which was the Malay peninsula, and belonged, 
geographically, not to India proper, but to India 
beyond the Ganges. Moreover, in three passages 
of the Bible, where the Septuagint has Σωφιρά or 
Σουφίρ, 1 K. ix. 28, x. 11; Is. xiii. 12, Arabian 
translators have used the word /ndia. 2dly. All 
tlle three imports from Ophir, gold, precious stones. 


And there within, sir, are the golden mines, 

Great Solomon's Ophir.” 
Arias Montanus fancied that Parvaim meant, in the 
duai number, two Perus; one Peru Proper, and the 


other New Spain (715 =n). 
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and almug-wood, are essentially Indian. Gold is 
found in the sources of the Indus and the Cabool 
tiver before their juncture at Attock; in the 
Himalaya mountains, and in a portion of the 
Deccan, especially at Cochin. India has in all 
ages been celebrated for its precious stones of all 
kinds. And sandal-wood, which the best modern 
Webrew scholars regard as the almmug-wood of the 
Bible, is almost exclusively, or at any rate pre- 
eminently, a product of the coast ot Malabar. 
3dly. Assuming that the ivory, peacocks, and apes, 
which were brought to Ezion- geber once in three 
years by the navy of Tharshish in conjunction with 
the navy of Hiram (1 K. x. 22), were brought 
from Ophir, they also collectively point to India 
rather than Arabia. Moreover , etymologically, not 
one of these words in the Hebr ew is of Hebrew or 
Semitic origin; one being connected with Sanskrit, 
another with the Tamil, and another with the 
Malay language. [Tanrsnuisu.] 4thly. Two places 
in India may be specified, agreeing to a certain 
extent in name with Ophir; one at the mouths 
of the Indus, where Indian writers placed a people 
named the Abhira, agreeing with the name Sa- 
Belpia of the geographer Ptolemy; and the other, 
the Σουπάρα of Ptolemy, the Οὔππαρα of Arrian’s 

Periplus, where the town of Goa is now situated, 
on the western coast of India. 

Lastly, the following pleas have been urged in 
behalf of Africa. Ist. Of the three countries, 
Africa, Arabia, and India, Africa is the only one 
which ean be seriously regarded as containing dis- 
tricts which have supplied gold in any great 
quantity. Although, as a statistical fact, cold has 
been found in parts of india, the quantity is so 
small, that India has never supplied gold to the 
commerce of the world; and in modern times no 
gold at all, nor any vestiges of exhausted mines 
have been found 1 in Arabia. 
coast of Africa, near Mozambique, there is a port 
called by the Arabians Sofala, which, as the liquids 
ἐ and 7 are easily interchanged, was probably the 
Ophir of the Ancients. When the Portuguese, in 
A. D. 1500, first reached it by the Cape of Good 
Hope, it was the emporium of the gold district in 
the interior; and two Arabian vessels laden with 
gold were actually off Sofala® at the time (see 
Cadamosto, cap. 58). 3dly. On the supposition 
that the passage (1 K. x. 22) applies to Ophir, 
Sofala has still stronger claims in preference to 
India. Peacocks, indeed, would not have been 
brought from it; but the peacock is too deticate a 
bird “for a long vovage in small vessels, and the 
word tukkiyem “prob ibly signified “ parrots.”’ 
the same time, ivory and apes might have been 
supphed in abundance from the distriet of which 
Sofala was the emporium, On the other hand, if 
Ophir had been in India, other Indian productions 
might have been expected in the list of imports; 
such as shawls, silk, rich tissues of cotton, per- 
fumes, pepper, and cinnamon. ὍΘΕΝ On 
same supposition respecting 1 K. x. 22, it can, 
according to the traveller Bruce, be ἐπ δὶ hy the | 
laws of the monsoons in the Indian Ocean, that 
Ophir was at Sofala; inasmuch as the voyage to! 
Sofala from Ezion-geber would have been performed | 


α Mr. Grove has pone 6 out a passage in Milton's 
Paradise Lost, xi. 399-401, favoring this Sofala : — 
“ Mombaza, and Quiloa, and Melind, 
And Sofala, thought Ophir, to the realm 
Of Congo and Angola farthest south.” 


2dly. On the western | 


At | 


the | 
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exactly in three years; it could not have been 
accomplished in less time and it would not have 
required more (vol. i. p. 440). 

From the above statement of the different views 
which have been held respecting the situation of 
Ophir, the suspicion will naturally suggest itself 
that no positive conclusion can be arrived at on the 
subject. And this seems to be true, in this sense, 
that the Bible in all its direct notices of Ophir asa 
place does not supply sufficient data for an inde- 
pendent opinion on this disputed point. At the 
same time, it is an inference in the highest degree 
probable, that the author of the 10th chapter of 
Genesis regarded Ophir as in Arabia; and, in the 
absence of conclusive proof that he was mistaken, it 
seems most reasonable to acquiesce in his opinion. 

To illustrate this view of the question it is de- 
sirable to examine closely all the passages in the 
historical books which mention Ophir by name. 
These are only five in number: three in the books 
of Kings, and two in the books of Chronicles. ‘The 
latter were probably copied from the former; and, 
at any rate, do not contain any additional informa- 
tion; so that it is sufficient to give a reference to 
them, 2 Chr. viii. 18, ix. 10. The three pas- 
sages in the books of Kings, however, being short, 
will be set out at length. The first passage is as 
follows: it is In the history of the reign of Solomon. 
“And king Solomon made a navy of ships at Ezion- 
geber, which is beside Eloth, on the shore of the 

ted Sea, in the land of Edom. And Hiram sent in 
the navy his servants, shipmen that had knowledge 
of the sea, with the servants of Solomon. And they 
eame to Ophir, and fetched from thence gold, four 
hundred and twenty talents, and brought it to king 
Solomon,’ 1 Καὶ. ix. 26-28. The next passage is in 
the succeeding chapter, and refers to the same reign. 
τς And the navy also of Hiram that brought gold 
trom Ophir, brought in from Ophir gteat plenty of 
almug-trees and precious stones,” 1 [Κ᾿ x. 11. The 
third passage relates to the reign of Jehoshaphat 
king of Judah, and is as follows: * Jehoshaphat 
made ships of ᾿ harshish τὸ go to Ophir for gold; but 
they went not: for the ships were broken at Ezion- 
geber,”’ 1 KX. xxii. 48. Jn addition to these three 
passages, the following verse in the book of Kings 
has very frequently been referred to Ophir: « For 
the king (ὦ, e. Solomon) had at sea a navy of 
Tharshish with the navy of Hiram: once in three 
years came the navy of Tharshish bringing gold and 
silver, ivory, and apes, and -peacocks,” 1 K. x. 22. 
But there is not sufficient evidence to show that 
the fleet mentioned in this verse was identical with 
the fleet mentioned in 1 K. ix. 26-28, and 1 K. x. 
11, as bringing gold, almug-trees, and precious 
stones from Ophir; and if, notwithstanding, the 
identity of the two is admitted as a probable con- 
|jecture, there is not the slightest evidence that the 
‘fleet went on/y to Ophir, and that therefore the 
silver, ivory, apes, and peacocks must have come 
from Ophir. Indeed, the direct contrary might be 
inferred, even on the hypothesis of the identity’ of 
the two fleets, inasmuch as the actual mention of 
Ophir is distinctly confined to the imports of gold. 
alinug-trees, and precions stones, and the compiler 
might seen carefully to have distinguished between 


Wis toa followed a passage in Purchas’s Pilgrimes, p. 
1022 of the 2d volume. published in 1625; and all 
|the modern geographical names in vy. 887-411 are in 
Purchas. 
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it and the country from which silver, ivory, apes, 
and peacocks were imported. Hence, without re- 
ferring farther to the passage in 1 K. x. 22, we are 
thrown back, for the purpose of ascertainiug the 
situation of Ophir, to the three passages from the 
book of Kings which were first set forth. And if 


those three passages are carefully examined, it will | 


be seen that all the information given respecting 
Ophir is, that it was a place or region, accessible 
by sea from Ezion-geber on the Red Sea, from which 
imports of gold, almug- trees, and precious stones 
were brought back by the Tyrian and Hebrew 
sailors. No data whatever are given as to the dis- 
tance of Ophir from Ezion-geber; no information 
direct. or indirect, or even the slightest hint, is 
afforded for determining whether Ophir was the 
naine of a town, or the name of a district; whether 
it was an emporium only, or the country which 
actually produced the three articles of traffic. Bear- 
ing in mind the possibility of its being an empo- 
rium, there is no reason why it may not have been 
either in Arabia, or on the Persian coast, or in 
India, or in Africa; but there is not sufficient evi- | 
dence for deciding in favor of one of these sugges- 
tions rather than of the others. 

Under these circumstances it is well to revert to 
the 10th chapter of Genesis. It has been shown 
[OrntR 1] to be reasonably certain that the author 
of that chapter regarded Ophir as the name of some 
city, region, or tribe in Arabia. And it is almost 
equally certain that the Ophir of Genesis is the 
Ophir of the book of Kings. There is no mention, 
either in the Bible or elsewhere, of any other Ophir; 
aud the idea of there having been ἔσο Ophirs, evi- 
dently arose from a perception of the obvious mean- 
ing of the 10th chapter of Genesis, on the one hand, 
coupled with the erroneous opinion on the other, 
that the Ophir of the book of Kings could not have 
been in Arabia. Now, whatever uncertainty may 
exist as to the time when the 10th chapter of Gen- 
esis was written (Knobel, Vélkertafel der Genesis, 
p- 4, and Hartmann's Forschungen iiber die 5 
Biicher Afoses, p. 584), the author of it wrote 
while Hebrew was yet a living language; there is 
no statement in any part of the Bible inconsistent 
with his opinion; and the most ancient writer who 
can he opposed to him as an authority, lived, under 
any hypothesis, many centuries after his death. 
Hence the burden of proof lies on any one who 
denies Ophir to have been in Arabia. 

But all that ean be advanced against Arabia falls 
very short of such proof. In weighing the evidence 
on this point, the assumption that ivory, peacocks, 
and apes were ρον θὰ from Ophir must be dis- 
missed from consideration. In one view of the 
subject, and accepting the statement in 2 Chr. ix. 
21, they might have connection with Tarshish 
[Tarsutsn]; but they have a very slight bearing 
on the position of Ophir. Ilence it is not here 
necessary to discuss the law of monsoons in the 
Indian Ocean; though it may be said in passing 
that the facts on which the supposed law is founded, 
which seemed so cogent that they induced the his- 
torian Robertson to place Ophir in Africa (Disqui- 
sition on India, § 2), have been pointedly denied 
by Mr. Salt in his Voyage to Abyssinia (p. 103). 
Moreover, the resemblance of names of places in In- 
dia and Afriea to Ophir, cannot reasonably be in- 
sisted on; for there is an equally g great resemblance 
in the names of some places in ‘Arabia. And in 
reference to Africa, especially, the place there im- 
agined to be Ophir, namely, Sofala, has heen 
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shown to be merely an Arabic word, corresponding 
to the Hebrew Shefelah, which signifies a plain or 
‘low country (Jer. xxxii. 44; Josh. xi. 16; the 
Σεφήλα of the Maccabees, 1 Maec. xii. 38; see 
Gesenius, Lex. s. v.). Again, the use of Sofir as 
the Coptie word for Ophir cannot be regarded as 
of much importance, it having been pointed ont by 
Reland that there is no proof of its use except in 
late Coptic, and that thus its adoption may have 
been the mere consequence of the erroneous views 
which Josephus represented, instead of being a eon- 
firmation of them. Similar remarks apply to the 
Biblical versions by the Arabic translators. The 
opinion of Josephus himself would have been en 

titled to much consideration in the absence of all 
other evidence on the subject; but he lived about a 
thousand years after the only voyages to Ophir of 
which any record has been preserved, and his 
authority cannot be compared to that of the 10th 
chapter of Genesis. Again, he seems inconsistent 
with himself; for in Ant. ix. 1, § 4, he translates 
| the Ophir of 1 KX. xxii. 48, and the Tarshish of 2 
Chr. xx. 36, as Pontus and Thrace. Jt is likewise 
some deduction from the weight of his opinion, 
that it is contrary to the opinion of Eupolemus. 
who was an earlier writer; though he too lived at 
so great a distance of time from ‘the reign of Solo 

mon that he is by no means a decisive author ity. 
Moreover, imagination may have acted on Josephus 
to place Ophir in the Golden Chersonese, which to 
the ancients was, as it were, the extreme east; as it 
acted on Arias Montanus to place it in Peru, in the 
far more improbable and distant west. All the 
foregoing objections having been rejected from the 
discussion, it remains to notice those which are 
based on the assertion that sandal-wood (assumed 
to he the same as almug-wood), precious stones, 
and gold, are not productions of Arabia. And 
the following observations tend to show that such 
objections are not conclusive. 

Ist. In the Periplus attributed to Arrian, sandal- 
wood (ξύλα σαντάλινα) is mentioned as one of the 
imports into Omana, an emporium on the Persian 
Gulf; and it is thus proved, if any proof is requi- 
site, that a sea-port would not necessarily be in 
India, because sandal-wood was obtained from it. 
But independently of this circumstance, the reasons 
advanced in favor of almug-wood being the same 
as sandal-wood, though admissible as a conjegture, 
seem foo weak to justify the founding any argu- 
ment on them. In 2 Chr. ii. 8, Solomon is repre- 
sented as writing to ITiram, king of Tyre, in these 
words: ‘*Seud me also cedar-trees, fir-trees, and 
algum-trees, out of Lebanon; for I know that thy 
servants can skill to cut timber in Lebanon,” a 
passage evidently written under the belief that 
almug-trees grew in Lebanon. It has heen sug- 
gested that this was a mistake — but this isa point 
which cannot be assumed without distinct evidence 
to render it probable. The LXX. translator of 
the book of Kings, 1 K. x. 12, translates almug- 
wood by ξύλα TEAEKNT A, or ἀπελεκητά, which 
gives no information as to the nature of the 
wood; and the LNX. translator of the Chron- 
icles renders it hy ξύλα πεύκινα, Which strictly 

neans fir-wood (compare Ennius’s translation of 
Jlidea, ver. £), and which, at the utmost, ean only 
he extended to any wood of resinous trees. The 
Vulgate translation is “thyina,” i. e. wood made 
of thya (θύον, @via), a tree which Theophrastus 
mea as having supplied peculiarly durable 
timber for the roofs of temples; which he says is 
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like the wild cypress; and which is classed by him 
as an evergreen with the pine, the fir, the juniper, 
the aoe and the cedar (βίον. Plant. v. ὃ, 
§ 7, 1.9, § 3). It is stated both by Buxtorf and 
Gesenius (s. v.), that the Rabbins understood by 
the word, corals — which is certainly a most im- 
probable meaning — and that in the 3d century, 
almug in the Mishnah (A elim 13, 6) was used for 
coral in the singular number. In the 18th 
century, Kimchi, it is said, proposed the meaning 
of Brazil wood. .And it was not till last century 
that, for the first time, the suggestion was made 
that almug-wood was the same as sandal-wood. 
This suggestion came froin Celsius, the Swedish 
botanist, in his Hiervbolanicon ; alle at the same 
time recounted thirteen meanings proposed by 
others. Now, as all that has been handed down 
of the uses of almug-wood is, that the king made 
of it a prop ¢ or support for the House of the Lord 
and the king’s house; and harps also and psalteries 
for singers (1 K. x. 12), it is hard to conceive how 
the greatest botanical genius that ever lived can 
now do more than make a guess, more or less prob- 
able, at the meaning of the word. 

Since the time of Celsius, the meaning of ‘ san- 
dal-wood ’’ has been defended by Sanskrit etymol- 
ogies. According to Gesenius (Leaicon, s. v.), 
Bohlen proposed, as a derivation for almuggim, 
the Arabic article Al and micata, from simple 
mica, a name for red sandal-wood. Lassen, in 
Indische Alterthumskunde (vol. i. pt. 1, p. 558), 
adopting the form «lgummim, says that if the 
plural ending is taken from it, there remains valgu, 
as one of the Sanskrit names for sandal-wood, 
which in the language of the Deccan is ralgum. 
Perhaps, however, these etymologies cannot lay 
claim to much value until it is made probable, 
independently, that almng-wood is sandal-wood. 
It is to be observed that there is a difference of 
opinion as to whether “al” in algummim is an 
article or part of the noun, and it is not denied by 
any one that chanduna is the ordinary Sanskrit 
word for sandal-wood. Moreover, Mr. Crawfurd, 
who resided officially many years in the Kast and 
is familiar with sandal-wood, says that it is never 
— now, at least — used for musical instruments, 
and that it is unfit for pillars, or stairs, balustrades 
or banisters, or baleonies. (See also his Descriptive 
Dictionary of the Indian Islands, pp. 310-375.) It 
is used for incense or perfume, or as fancy wood. 

2. As to precious stones, they take up such 
little room, and can be so easily concealed, if 
necessary, and conveyed from place to place, that 
there is no difficulty in supposing they came from 
Ophir, simply as from an emporium, even admit- 
ting that there were no precious stones in Arabia. 
But it has already been observed [ARABIA, 1. 137 a] 
that the Arabian peninsula produces the emerald 
and onyx stone; and it has been well pointed out 
by Mr. Crawfurd that it is impossible to identify 
precious stones under so general a name with any 


@ The general meaning of THON, a prop or sup- 
port, is certain. though its special meaning in 1 K. x. 
12 seems irrecoverably lost. Itistranslated τ pillars ” 
in the A. Y., and ὑποστηρίγματα inthe LXX. In tle 
corresponding passage of 2 Chr. ix. 11, the word is 


ribo, the usual meaning of which js highways ; 
and which is translated in the A. V. terrares, 


the LXX. ἀναβάσεις, ascents, or stairs. 
181, 


and in 
See Her. i. 
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particular country. Certainly it cannot be shown 
that the Jews of Solomon’s time included under 
that name the diamond, for which India is pecul- 
jarly renowned. 

3. As to gold. far too great stress seems to have 
been laid on the negative fact that no gold nor 
trace of gold-mines has been discovered in Arabia. 
Negative evidence of this kind, in which Ritter ἢ 
has placed so much reliance (vol. xiv. p. £08), is by 
no means conclusive. Sir Roderick Murchison and 
Sir Charles Lyell concur in stating that, although no 
rock is known to exist in Arabia from which gold 
is obtained at the present day, yet the peninsula 
has not undergone a sufficient geological examina- 
tion to warrant the conclusion that gold did not 
exist there furmerly or that it may not yet he dis- 
covered there. Under these cireumstances there is 
no sufficient reason to reject the accounts of the 
ancient writers who have been already adduced as 
witnesses for the former existence of gold in Arabia. 
It is true that Artemidorus and Diodorus Siculus 
may merely have relied on the authority of Aga- 
tharchides, but it is important to remark that Aga- 
tharchides lived in Egypt and was guardian to one 
of the young Ptolemies during his minority, so 
that he must have been familiar with the general 
nature of the commerce between Egypt and Arabia. 
Although he may have been inaccurate in details, 
it is not lightly to be admitted that he was alto- 
gether mistaken in supposing that Arabia produced 
any gold at all. And it is in his favor that two of 
his statements have unexpectedly received confirma- 
tion in our own time: Ist, respecting gold-mines 
in Egypt, the position of which in the Bisharee 
Desert was ascertained by Mr. Linant and Mr. 
Bonomi (Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians, ch. ix.); 
and 2d, as to the existence of nuggets of pure 
gold, some of the size of an olive-stone, some of a 
medlar, and some of a chestnut. The latter state- 
ment was discredited by Michaelis (Sprctlegium, 
p. 287, τ Nec credo ullibi massas auri non experti 
castanez nucis magnitudine reperiri ’'), but it has 
heen shown to be not incredible by the result of the 
gold discoveries in California and Australia. 

If, however, negative evidence is allowed to out- 
weigh on this subject the authority of Agarthar- 
chides, Artemidorus, Diodorus Siculus, Pliny, and, 
it may be added, Strabo, all of whom may possibly 
have been mistaken, there is still nothing to pre- 
vent Ophir haying been an Arabian emporium for 
gold (Winer, Realw. s. v. “ Ophir ”’). The Peri- 
plus, attributed to Arrian, gives an account of 
several Arabian emporia. In the Red Sea, for ex- 
ample, was the Emporium Musa, only twelve 
days distant from Aphar the metropolis of the 
Sabeeans and the Homerites. It is expressly stated 
that this port had commercial relations with DBary- 
gazu, ?. 6. Beroach, on the west coast of India, and 
that it was always full of Arabs, either ship- 
owners or sailors. Again, where the British town 
of Aden is now situated, there was another en- 


»h Bearing this in mind,it is remarkable that Ritter 
should have accepted Lassen’s conjecture respecting 
the position of Ophir at the mouths of the Indus. 
Attoek is distant from the sea 942 miles by the Indus, 
and 648 in a straight line; and the upper part of the 
Indus is about 860 miles loug above Attock (Thorn- 
ton’s Gazetteer of India). Wenee gold would be so 
distant from the mouths οἵ the Indus. that none 
could be obtained thence, except from an emporium 
ἱ situated there. 


OPHIR 


porium, with an excellent harbor, called Arabia 
Felix (to be carefully distinguished from the dis- 
trict so called), which received its name of Felix, 
according to the author of the DPcriplus, from its 
being the depot for the merchandise both of the 
Indians and Egyptians at a time when vessels did 
not sail direct from India to Egypt, and when 
merchants fron. Egypt did not dare to venture 
farther eastward towards India. At Zafar or 
Zafari, likewise, already referred to as a town in 
Hadramaiit, there was an emporium in the Middle 
Ages, and there may have been one in the time of 
Solomon. And on the Arabian side of the Persian 
Gulf was the emporium of Gerrha, mentioned by 
Strabo (xvi. p. 766), which seems to have had 
commercial intercourse with Babylon both by car- 
avans and by barges. Its exports and imports are 
not specified, but there is no reason why the arti- 
cles of commerce to be obtained there should have 
been very different from those at Omana on the 
opposite side of the gulf, the exports from which 
were purple cloth, wine, dates, slaves, and gold, 
while the imports were brass, sandal-wood, horn, 
and ebony. In fact, whatever other difficulties may 
exist in relation to Ophir, no difficulty arises from 
any absence of emporia along the Arabian coast, 
suited to the size of vessels and the state of navi- 
gation in early times. 

There do not, however, appear to be sufficient 
data for determining in favor of any one emporium 
or of any one locality rather than another in Arabia 
as having been the Ophir of Solomon. Mr. Forster 
(Geography of Arabia, 1. 167) relies on an ΟἿΌΣ or 
Οὔτ, in Sale and D'Anville’s maps, as the name of 
a city and district in the mountains of Oman; but 
he does not quote any ancient writer or modern 
traveller as an authority for the existence of such 
an Ofir, though this may perhaps be reasonably 
required hefore importance is attached, in a dis- 
puted point of this kind, to a name on a map. 
Niebuhr the traveller (Description de [' Arabie, p. 
253) says that Ophir was probably the principal 
port of the kingdom of the Sabeeans, that it was 
situated between Aden and afar (or Zafar), and 
that perhaps even it was Cane. Gosselin, on the 
other hand, thinks it was Doffir, the city of Yemen 
already adverted to; and in reference to the obvious 
objection (which applies equally to the metropolis 
Aphar) that it is at some distance from the sea, he 
says that during the long period which has elapsed 
since the time of Solomon, sands have encroached 
on the coast of Loheia, and that Ophir may have 
been regarded as a port, although vessels did not 
actually reach it (2echerches sur la Geograuphte 
des Anciens.}.¢.). Dean Vincent agrees with Gos- 
selin in confining Ophir to Sabewa, partly because 
in Gen. x. Ophir is mentioned in conneetion with 
sons of Joktan who have their residence in Arabia 
Felix, and partly because, in 1 K. ix., the voyave 
to Ophir seems related as if it were in consequence 
of the visit of the Queen of Sheba to Jerusalem 
(flistory of the Commerce and Navigation of the 
Ancients, 1. c.). But the opinion that Jokab and 
Iavilah represent parts of Arabia Felix would by 
ho means command universal assent; and although 
the book of Kings certainly suggests the inference 
that there was some connection between the visit 
of the Queen of Sheba and the voyave to Ophir, 
this would be consistent with Ophir being either 
contiguous to Sabu, or situated on any point of 
the southern or eastern coasts of Arabia; as in 
either of these cases it would have been politic 
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in Solomon to conciliate the good will of the 
Sabeans, who occupied a long tract of the eastern 
coast of the Red Sea, and who might possibly have 
commanded the Straits of Babelmandel. On the 
whole, though there is reason to believe that Ophir 
was in Arabia, there does not seem to be adequate 
information to enable us to point out the precise 
locality which once bore that name. 


In conclusion it may be observed that objections 
against Ophir being in Arabia, grounded on the 
fact that no gold has been discovered in Arabia in 
the present day, seem decisively answered by the 
parallel case of Sheba. In the 72d Psalm, v. 15, 
“cold of Sheba,” translated in the English Psalter 
“cold of Arabia,’ is spoken of just as ‘“ gold of 
Ophir ’’ is spoken of in other passages of the O. T., 
and in Ezekiel’s account of the trade with Tyre 
(xxvii. 22), it is stated,‘ the merchants of Sheba 
and Raamah, they were thy merchants: they occu- 
pied in thy fairs with ehief of all spices and with 
all precious stones, and gold,” just as in 1 K. x., 
precious stones and gold are said to have been 
brought from Ophir by the navy of Solomon and 
of Hiram. (Compare Plin. vi. 28; Horace, Od. 
Wee 199 i 24, 22 pst. 157, 0: ἀνὰ 
Judg. villi. 24.) Now, of two things one is true. 
Kither the gold of Sheba and the precious stones 
sold to the Tyrians by the merchants of Sheba 
were the natural productions of Sheba, and in this 
case — as the Sheba here spoken of was confessedly 
in Arabia — the assertion that Arabia did not pro- 
duce gold falls to the ground; or the merchants of 
Sheba obtained precious stones and gold in such 
quantities by trade, that they became noted for 
supplying them to the Tyrians and Jews, without 
curious inquiry by the Jews as to the precise lo- 
cality whence these commodities were originally 
derived. And exactly similar remarks may apply 
to Ophir. ‘The resemblance seems complete. In 
answer to objections against the obvious meaning 
of the tenth chapter of Genesis, the alternatives 
may be stated as follows. Either Ophir, although 
in Arabia, produced gold and precious stones; or, 
if it shall be hereafter proved in the progress of 
geological investigation that this could not have 
heen the case, Ophir furnished gold and precious 
stones as an emporium, although the Jews were not 
careful to ascertain and record the fact. K. T. 


OPH’NI ὉΠ, with the def. article — 
“the Ophnite:’? LXX. both MSS. omit; [Ald. 
‘Advi; Comp. ᾿Αφνή:}] Ophui). A town of Ben 
jamin, mentioned in Josh. xviii. 24 only, apparently 
in the northeastern portion of the tribe. Its name 
may perhaps imply that, like others of the towns 
of this region, it was originally founded by some 
non-lsraelite tribe — the Ophnites — who in that 
ease have left but this one slight trace of their 
existence [See note ὦ to νοΐ. 1. 0)». 9371.1 In the 
Biblical history of Palestine Ophni plays no part, 
but it is doubtless the Gophna of Josephus, a place 
which at the time of Vespasian’s invasion was ap- 
parently so important as to be seeond only to Jeru- 
salem (4. J. iii. 8, § 5). It was probably the 
Gufnith, Gufna, or Beth-gufnin of the Talniud 
(Schwarz, p. 126), which still survives in the mov- 
ern Jifna or Jufra, 2} miles northwest of Bethel 
(Reland, Pad, p. 816; Rob. Bibl. Ides. ii. 264). The 
change from the Ain, with which Ophni begins, 
to G, is common enough in the LAX. (Comp. 
Gomorrah, Athaliah, ete.) (ς 


* This Ophni, the present Ju/fne, though uot 
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named in the N. T., is probably connected with 
Of the two military 
roads which led from Jerusalem to Antipatris, the 


incidents mentioned there. 


more direct ene (traces of the pavement of which 
still remain) was by the way of Gophna (Rob. 


Bibl. Res. ii. 188); and Paul, when sent thither on 
his night-journey to Cesarea (Acts xxiii. 21), may 


be presumed to have followed that road. The 
escort in that case would arrive at Ophni or Gophna 


about midnight, and at daybreak would reach the 


last line of hills which overlook the plain of 
Sharon. See Howson’s Life and Letters of Paul, 
ij. p. 331 (Amer. ed.). 


(Nablus), and thence onward to the north. On 
the right of the road, just before coming to Jufna 
from the south, are some ruins of an ancient Greek 
church. 
carved out of a single limestoné block, in the form 


of a cross, two feet nine inches deep, and four feet 
four inches in diameter, or according to Dr. Rob- 


inson, five feet inside (Bibl. Mes. iti. 78), which 
account appears to have included the width of the 
rim. Except a slight difference in the dimensions, 
this font is a fac-simile of one which the writer 
saw at Teki’a, and has described under Tekoa. 
The present inhabitants of Jufna, about two hun- 
dred, are Christians. The appearance of the little 
village as approached from the south, surrounded by 
Juxuriant vines and fruit-bearing trees, is uncom- 
monly beautiful. Η. 


OPH’/RAH (TIDY [female fawn}). The 
name of two places in the central part of Palestine. 

1. (In Josh., Ἐφραθά; Alex. Adpa; in Sam. 
Γοφερά: Oplira, in Sam. Aphra.) In the tribe 
of Benjamin (Josh. xviii. 23). It is named between 
hap-Parah and Chephar ha-Ammonai, but as the 
position of neither of these places is known, we do 
not thereby obtain any clew to that of Ophrah. It 
appears to be mentioned again (1 Sam. χη. 17) in 
describing the routes taken by the spoilers who 
issued from the Philistine camp at Michmash. One 
of these bands of ravagers went due west, on the 
road to Beth-horon; one towards the “ravine of 
Zeboim,”’ that is in all probability one of the clefts 
which lead down to the Jordan Valley, and there- 
fore due east; while the third took the road “ to 
Ophrah and the land of Shual ἢ — doubtless north, 
for south they could not go, owing to the position 
held by Saul and Jonathan. [GiBEAn, vol. it. p. 
915 a.} In accordance with this is the statement 
of Jerome (Onomasticon, “ Aphra’’), who places 
it 5 miles east of Bethel. Dr. Robinson (δ δὲ, Les. 
i. 447) suggests its identity with εἰ- Taiyibeh, a small 
village on the crown of a conical and very con- 
spicuous hill, 4 miles E. N. Τὰ. of Beitin (Bethel), 
on the ground that no other ancient place occurred 
to him as suitable, and that the situation accords 
with the notice of Jerome. {In the absence of any 
similarity in the name, and of any more conclusive 
evidence, it is impossible absolutely to adopt this 
identification. 

Ophrah is probably the same place with that 
which is mentioned under the slightly different 
form of Epurarn (or Ephron) and Ermira. 
(See yo]. i. p. 755 a.) It may also have given its 
name to the district or government of APHEREMA. 
(1 Mace. xi. 34.) 


2. (Ἐφραθά; and so Alex., excepting [vili. 27 


and} ix 5 Εφραιμ, [Comp. in Josh. vi. 11, viii, 


It is very possible also that 
when Saul went on his persecuting errand to Da- 
maseus he passed through Gophna to Neapolis 


The most important relic is a baptistery 


ORACLE 


27, 32, Ἐφρά:)] Ephra.) More fully ΟΡΠΉΛΗ 
OF THE ABI-EZKITES, the native place of Gideon 
(Judg. vi. 11); the scene of his exploits against 
3aal (ver. 24); his residence after his accession to 
power (ix. 5), and the place of his burial m the 
family sepulchre (viii. 32). In Ophrah also he 
deposited the ephod which he made or enriched 
with the ornaments taken from the Ishmaelite fol- 
lowers of Zebah and Zalmunna (viii. 27), and so 
creat was the attraction of that object, that the 
town must then have been a place of great pil- 
grimage and resort. The indications in the narra- 
tive of the position of Ophrah are but slight. It 
was probably in Manasseh (vi. 15), and not far 
distant from Shechem (ix. 1, 5). Van de Velde 
(AMemotr) suggests a site called Erfai, a mile south 
of Akrabeh, about 8 miles from Nablus, and 
Schwarz (p. 158) “the village Erafa, north of 
Sanur,” by which he probably intends Arabeh. 
The former of them has the disadvantage of being 
altogether out of the territory of Manasseh. Of 
the latter, nothing either for or against can be 
said. 

Ophrah possibly derives its name from Epher, 
who was one of the heads of the families of Manas- 
seh in its Gileadite portion (1 Chr. y. 24), and who 
appears to have migrated to the west of Jordan 
with Abi-ezer and Shechem (Num. xxvi. 30; Josh. 
xvii. 2). [ARI-rzER; ΕΡΗΕΒ, vol. i. p. 744 ὃ; 
MANASSEH, ii. 1170 ὁ.] 

OPH’RAH GTIDY [female fuwn]: Γοφερά; 
Alex. Tog@opa; [Comp. Ἐφρά:} Oplira). The son 
of Meonothai (1 Chr. iv. 14). By the phrase 
ἐς Meonothai begat Ophrah,”’ it is uncertain whether 
we ure to understand that they were father and 
son, or that Meonothai was the founder of Ophrah. 


* OR in the phrase ‘“ or ever” represents the 
Anglo-Saxon ΟἽ", and is used in the A. V. in the 
sense of ‘ere,’’ ‘“‘before;’’ see Ps. xc. 2; Prov. 
viii. 23; Song of Sol. vi. 12; Dan. vi. 24; Acta 
xxiii. 15. So ‘ere ever,’’ Ecclus. xxiii. 20. A. 


* ORACLE. This word, in every case but 
one in which it occurs in the O. Testament stands 


for the Heb. Vat (LXX. SaBip), which is 
apparently employed, 1 K. viii. 6 {2i 27), 


as equivalent to Ow apr wap (Holy of Holies). 
The translation “oracle? (Vulg. oraculum, comp. 
χρηματιστήριον, Aq. and Sym.) assumes the deri- 


vation of the 1160. word from ~D"T, “to speak,” 
as if to designate a place chosen for the special 
manifestation of the divine will. A more probable 
etymology, and that now generally received, con- 


Pt at 


nects it with Ἴ:, taken, like the δ 0. 


in the sense of “to be behind,” the name being 
thus supposed to be given to the most holy place, 
as the hinder apartment of the temple proper. 
The word is once employed (in the phrase ‘oracle 
of God,” Heb. OTST) DT) 2 Sam. xvi. 98, 
apparently in the general sense of any appointed 
means of obtaining a revelation from God. 

In the N. T. only the plural form occurs (λόγια), 
always as a designation of truths supernaturally 
revealed, and once (Acts vii. 38) in connection with 
the epithet “lively ” (rather “ living,” ζῶντα), ex- 
pressive of their vital, quickening efficacy. [LivE- 
Ly, Amer. ed. ] D Si: 


ORATOR 
ORATOR. 1. The A. V. rendering for lach- 


ash, a whisper, or- incantation, joined with nebdn, 
skillful, Is. iii. 3, A. V. ‘eloquent orator,’’ marg. 
“skillful of speech.’’ The phrase appears to refer 
to pretended skill in magic, comp. I’s. lviii. 5. 
[DivinaTIon. | 

2. The title ® applied to Tertullus, who appeared 
as the advocate or patronus of the Jewish accusers 
of St. Paul before Felix, Acts xxiv. 1. The Latin 
language was used, and Roman forms observed in 
provincial judicial proceedings, as, to cite an ob- 
viously parallel case, Norman-lrench was for so 
many ages the language of English law proceedings. 
The trial of St. Paul at Casarea was distinetly 
one of a Roman citizen; and thus the advocate 
spoke as a Roman lawyer, and probably in the 
Pale language (see Acts xxv. 9,10 Val. Max. ii. 
Ὁ. ὃ; (Το. p70 Celio, c. 30; Br tus, ce. 37, 38, 41, 
where the qualifications of an advncate are de- 
scribed: Conybeare and Howson, Life und Travels 
of St. Purl, i. 3, ii. 848). [Terrucwus.] 

ΠΤ Ἱ-. 


ORCHARD. [GARpDkN, vol. i. p. 868 «.] 


O’REB ἴϑν ; in its second occurrence only, 


ATW : "Ωρήβ;: [Vat. in Judg. vii. 25, Ορηβ:] 
Alex. 0 pnB: Oreb). The “raven” or “crow,” 
the companion of Zeeb, the ‘wolf.’ One of the 
chieftains of the Midianite host which invaded 
Israel, and was defeated and driven back by Gideon. 


The title given to them nw, A. V. * princes ’’) 
distinguishes them from Zebah and Zalmunna, 
the other two chieftains, who are called * kings” 


(227), and were evidently superior in rank to 
Oreb and Zeeb. They were killed, not by Gideon 
himself, or the peeple under his immediate conduct, 
but by the men of Ephraim, who rose at his 
entreaty and intercepted the flying horde at the 
fords of the Jordan. ‘This was the second act of 
this great tragedy. It is but slightly touched 
upon in the narrative of Judges, but the terms in 
which Isaiah refers to it (x. 26) are such as to 
imply that it was a truly awful slaughter. He 
places it in the same rank with the two most 
tremendous disasters recorded in the whele of the 
history of Israel —the destruction of the Egyp- 
tians in the Red Sea, and of the army of Sennach- 
erib. Nor is Isaiah alone among the poets of Israel 
in his reference to this great event. While it is 
the terrific slanghter of the Midianites which points 
his allusion, their discomfiture and flight are prom- 
inent in that of the author of Ts. Ixxxiii. In 
imagery both obvious and vivid to every native 
of the eusty hills and plains of Palestine, though 
to us comparatively unintelligible, the Psalmist 
describes them as driven over the uplands of Gilead 
like the clouds of chaff blown from the threshing- 
floors; chased away like the spherical masses of 
dry weeds© which course over the plains of Es- 
draelon and Vhilistia — flying with the dreadful 


a αν, 33 ; συνετὸς ἀκροατής ; Vulg. and 


Symi. prudens etoguit mystici; Aquila, συνετὸς 
ψιθυρισμῷ; Theodot. συνετὸς ἐπωδῇ. See Ges. pp. 


202, 754. 

b *Pytwp, orator. 

€ See a good passage on this by Thomson (Land 
and Book, ch. xxxvii.), describing the tlight before the 
‘wind of the dry plants of the wild artichoke. He 
gives also a striking Arab imprecation in reference to 
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harry and confusion of the flames, that rush and 
leap from tree to tree and hill to hill when the 
wooded mountains of a trepical country are by 
chance ignited (Ps. Ixxxiii. 13, 14). The slaughter 
was concentrated round the rock at which Oreb 
fell, and which was long known by his name (Judg. 
vii. 25; Is. x. 26). This spot appears to have 
been on the east of Jordan, from whence the heads 
of the two chiefs were brought to Gideon to en- 
courage him to further pursuit after the fugitive 
Zebah and Zalmunna. 

This is a remarkable instance of the value of the 
incidental notices of the later books of the Bible in 
confirming or filling up the rapid and eften neces- 
sarily slicht outlines of the formal history. No 
reader of ‘the relation in Judges would suppose that 
the death of Oreb and Zeeb had been accompanied 
by any slaughter of their followers. In the subse- 
quent pursuit of Zebah and Zalmunna the “host” 
is especially mentioned, but in this case the chiefs 
alone are named. This the notices of Isaiah and 
the Psalmist, who evidently referred to faets with 
which their hearers were familiar, fortunately enable 
us to supply. Similarly in the narrative ef the 
exodus of Israel from Egypt, as given in the Penta- 
teuch, there is no mention whatever of the tempest, 
the thunder and lightning, and the earthquake, 
which from the incidental allasions of Ps. Ixxvii. 
16-18 we know accompanied that event, and which 
are also stated fully by Josephus (Ant. 11. 16, § 3). 
We are thus reminded of a trath perhaps too often 
overlooked, that the eecurrences preserved in the 
Seriptures are not the only ones which happened 
in connection with the various events of the sacred 
history: a consideration which should dispese us 
not to reject too hastily the supplements to the 
Bible narrative furnished by Josephus, or by the 
additions and corrections of the Septuagint, and 
even those facts which are reflected, in a distorted 
form it is true, but still often with considerable 
remains of their original shape and character, in 
the legends of the Jewish, Mohammedan, and 


Christian East. G. 
O’REB (Oreb), 7. 6. Mount Horeb (2 Esdr. ii. 
33). [HoREB.] 


O’REB, THE ROCK (2719 “AD: in 
Judges Σοὺρ [Ὡρήβ], Alex. Souvpew [only]; in 
Is. τόπος θλίψεως in both Mss.: Petra Oreb, 
and Horeb). The ‘“raven’s crag,” the spot at 
which the Midianite chieftain Oreb, with thon- 
sands of his countrymen, fell by the hand of the 
Ephraimites, and which probably acquired its name 
therefrom. It is mentioned in Jude. vii. 25;¢ Is. 
x. 26. It seems plain from the terms of Judg. vii. 
25 and yili. 1 that. the rock Oreb and the wine- 
press Zeeb were on the east side’ of Jordan. 


Perhaps the place called 'Orbo (VAY), whieh in 
the Bereshith Rabba (Reland, Pal. p. 9138) is 
stated to have been in the neichbor hood of Beth- 
shean, may have seme connection with it. Rabbi 


it, which recalls in a remarkable way the words of the 
Psalm quoted aboye: © May you be whirled like the 
‘akkith before the wind, until yon‘are caught in the 
thorns, or plunged into the sea!” 

@ The word “upon” in the Auth. version of this 


passage is not correct. = “in” 
or “HE 
e Such is the conclusion of Reland (Pal. p. 915, 


* Oreb "’). 


The preposition is 2 
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Judah (Ber. Rabba, ibid.) was of opinion that the 
Orebim (“ravens ’’) who ministered to Elijah were 
no ravens, but the people of this Orbo or of the 
rock Oreb,* an idea upon which even St. Jerome 
himself does not look with entire disfavor (Com. 
in Is. xv. 7), and which has met in later times 
with some supporters. The present defective state 
of our knowledge of the regions east of the Jordan 
renders it impossible to pronounce whether the 
name is still surviving. G. 


O’/REN (72s [pine-tree, Ges.]: ᾿Αράμ; [Vat. 
Αμβραμ} Alex. Apav: Aram). One of the sons 


of Jerahmeel the firstborn of Hezron (1 Chr. ii. 
25). 


ORGAN (QAY, Gen. iy. 21; Job xxi. 12; 


29, Job xxx. 31: Ps. cl. 4). The Hebrew word 


‘ig or ‘uggdb, thus rendered in our version, 
probably denotes a pipe or perforated wind-instru- 
ment, as the root of the word indicates.” In Gen. 
iv. 21 it appears to be a general term for all wind- 
instruments, opposed to cinndr (A. V. “ harp’), 
which denotes all stringed instruments. In Job 
xxl. 12 are enumerated the three kinds of musical 
instruments which are possible, under the general 
terms of the timbrel, harp, and organ. The *igab 
is here distinguished from the timbrel and harp, 


as in Job xxx. 31, compared with Ps. cl. 4. Our 
translators adopted their rendering, “ἐς organ,"’ from 


the Vulgate, which has uniformly organwmn, that 
is, the double or multiple pipe. The renderings 
of the LAX. are various: κιθάρα in Gen. iv. 21, 
ψαλμός in Job, and ὄργανον in Ps. cl. 4. The 


Chaldee in every case has SDN, abbibi, which 
signifies ‘a pipe,’ and is the rendering of the 
Hebrew word so translated in our version of Is. 
xxx. 29; Jer. xlviii. 36. Joel Bril, in bis 2d 
preface to the Psalms in Mendelssohn's Bible, 
adopts the opinion of those who identify it with 
the Pandean pipes, or syrinx, an instrument of 
unquestionably ancient origin, and common in the 
East. It was a favorite with the shepherds in the 
time of Homer (//. xviii. 526), and its invention 
was attributed to various deities: to Pallas Athene 
by Pindar (Pyth. xii. 12-14), to Pan by Pliny (vii. 
ὅ1: ci. Vinge οί, ii. 82; Tibulleeings, 30); ly 
others to Marsyas or Silenus (Athen. iv. 184). In 
the last-quoted passage it is said that Hermes first 
made the syrinx with one reed, while Silenus, or, 
according to others, two Medes, Seuthes and Rhon- 
akes, inveuted that with many reeds, and Marsyas 
fastened thein with wax. The reeds were of un- 
equal length but equal thickness, generally seven 
in number (Virg. /el. ii. 36), but sometimes nine 
(Theocr. /d. viii.). Those in use among the Turks 
sometinies numbered fourteen or fifteen (Calmet. 
Diss. in Mus. Inst. Hebr., in Ugolini, Thes. xxxii. 
190). Russell describes those he met with in 
Aleppo. “fhe syrinx, or Pan's pipe, is still a 
pastoral instrument in Syria; it is known also in 
the city, but very few of the performers can sound 
it tolerably well. The higher notes are clear and 
pleasing, but the longer reeds are apt, like the 


a Manasseh ben-Israel, Concitiator, on Lev. xi. 15. 


ὃ 229, to blow, or breathe. 


ec * © The Arabs,” says Mr. Porter (Kitto’s Bible Ilus- 
trations, i. 106, Ediub. 1866), * have still the flute, and 
delight in its music. They make it themselves, and it 
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dervis’s flute, to make a hissing sound, though 
blown by a good player. The number of reeds 
of which the syrinx is composed varies in different 
instruments, from five to twenty-three’’¢ (Aleppo, 
1:11. c. 2, vol. ΤΡ 0.98 ed.), 

If the root of the word ’ugdab above given be 
correct. a stringed instrument is out of the ques- 
tion, and it is therefore only necessary to mention 
the opinion of the author of Slilté Haggilborim 
(Ugol. vol. xxxii.), that it is the same as the Italian 


“|atola da gamba, which was somewhat similar in 


form to the modern violin, and was played upon 
with a bow of horsehair, the chief difference being 
that it had six strings of gut instead of four. 
Michaelis (Suppl. ad Lex. Hebr., No. 1184) iden- 
tifies the ’%ga6 with the psaltery. 

Winer (2teulw. art. ἐς Musikalische Instrumente ’’) 
says that in the Hebrew version of the hook of 


Daniel ’zigdb is used as the equivalent of ΓΞ ΉΌ, 


stmpon yah (Gr. συμφωνία), rendered ἐἰ ἀνε εν 
in our version. W. Ay we 


ORVON (OD: Ἕσπερος, Job ix. 9; 
᾿Ωρίων, Job xxxviii. 31: Orion, Arcturus, in Job 
xxxvili. 51). That the ΜΕ, τ known to the 
Hebrews by the name cesi/ is the same as that 
which the Greeks called Orion, aud the Arabs “ the 
Giant,” there seems little reason to doubt, though 
the ancient versions vary in their renderings. In 
Job ix. 9 the order of the words has evidently been 
trausposed. In the LXX. it appears to have been 
thus, — cimah, cesil, ‘dash: the Vulgate retains the 
words as they stand in the Hebrew; while tbe 
Peshito Syriac read cimdh, ’ash, cesil, rendering 


the last-mentioned word FNS gaboro, “ the 


giant,” as in Job xxxviil. 31. In Am. y. 8 there 
is again a difficulty in the Syriac version, which 
represents cesil by Jlaas, "Tyithé, by which 
ash in Job ix. 9, and ’aish in Job xxxviii. 32 (A. 
V. ὦ Arcturus "’), are translated. Again, in Job 
XXXviil. 32, ‘aish is represented by Ἕσπερος in the 
LXX., which raises a question whether the order 
of the words wiiich the translators had before them 
in Job ix. 9 was not, as in the Syr., cimah, ash, 
cesjl; in which case the last would be represented 
by ᾿Αρκτοῦρος, Which was the rendering adopted 
by Jerome trom his Hebrew teacher (Comm. in 
Jes. xiii. 10). But no known manuscript authority 
supports any such variation from the received He- 
brew text. 

The ‘giant ” of oriental astronomy was Nimrod, 
the mighty hunter, who was fabled to have been 
bound in the sky for his impiety. he two dogs 
and the hare, which are among the constellations 
in the neighborhood of Orion, made his train com- 
plete. There is possibly an allusion to this belief 
in “the bands of cesil’? (Job xxxviil. 31), with 
which Gesenius (Jes. i. 458) compares Proy. vii. 
92. In the Chronicon Paschale (p. 36) Nimrod 
is said to have been “a giant, the founder of baby- 
lon, who, the Persians say, was deified and placed 
among the stars of heavy en, whom they call Orion ”’ 
(comp. Cedrenus, p. 14). "The name cesil, literally 


is rude and simple. A common reed 15 taken, cut the 
required length, holes are burned in it, a mouth-picce 
is fitted on, and the instrument is complete.” Le 
supposes the Ilebrew “gab to have been ἃ similar 
instrument. Dr. Conant renders the Hebrew word 
pipe? in Job xxx. 8]. H. 
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‘a fool,” and then “an impious, godless iman,”’ is 
supposed to be appropriate to Nimrod, who, accord- 
ing to tradition, was a rebel against God in building 
the tower of Babel, and is called by the Arab his- 
torians “the mocker.’’ ~All this, however, is the 
invention of a later period, and is based upon a 
false etymology of Nimrod’s name, and an attempt 
to adapt the word cesil to a Hebrew derivation. 
Some Jewish writers, the Rabbis Isaac Israel and 
Jonah among them, identified the Hebrew cesi/ 
with the Arabic sohail, by which was understood 
either Sirius or Canopus. The words of R. Jonah 
(Abulwalid), as quoted by Kimehi (Lez. Ποῦ. 5. v.), 
are — “Cesi/ is the large star called in Arabic So- 
hil, and the stars combined with it are called after 
its name, cesi/im.’? The name Suhail, εἰ foolish,”’ 
was derived from the supposed influence of the star 
in causing folly in men, and was probably an addi- 
tional reason for identifying it with ecest/. These 
conjectures proceed, first, upon the supposition that 
the word is Hebrew in its origin, and, secondly, that, 
if this be the case, it is connected with the root of 
cesil, a fool; ’’ whereas it is more probably derived 
from a root signifying firmness or strength, and 
so would denote the “ strong one,’’ the giant of the 
Syrians and Arabs. A full account of the various 
theories which have been framed on the subject 
will be found in Michaelis, Suppl. ad Lex. Hebr., 
Νο. 1192. W. A. W. 


ORNAMENTS, PERSONAL. The num- 
ber, variety, and weight of the ornaments ordina- 
rily worn pon the person forms one of the charac- 
teristic features of oriental costume, both in ancient 
and modern times. The mouuments of ancient 
Egypt exhibit the hands of ladies loaded with rings, 
ear-rings of very great size, anklets, armlets, brace- 
lets of the most varied character, and frequently 
inlaid with precious stones or enamel, handsome 
and richly ornamented necklaces, either of gold or 
of beads, and chains of various kinds (Wilkinson, 
ii. 835-341). The modern Egyptians retain to the 
full the same taste, and vie with their progenitors in 
the number and beauty of their ornaments (Lane, 
vol. iii. Appendix A.). Nor is the display confined, 
as with us, to the upper classes: we are told that 
even ‘most of the women of the lower orders 
wear a variety of trumpery ornaments, such as ear- 
rings, necklaces, bracelets, etc., and sometimes a 
nose ring ”? (Lane, i. 78). There is sufficient evi- 
dence in the Bible that the inhabitants of Palestine 
were equally devoted to finery. In the Old Testa- 
ment, Isaiah (iii. 18-23) supplies us with a detailed 
description of the articles with whieh the luxurions 
wonien of his day were decorated, and the picture 
is filled up by ineidental notices in other places: 

a Nezem (12); A.V The term is 
used both for ear-ring ” and “nose-ring.*? That it 
was the former in the present case appears from ver. 47: 
Δ put the nose-ring npon her face”! (BSS y), 
The terin is etymologically more appropriate to the 
nose-ring than to the ear-ring. [EAr-r1ne ; ~Nosz- 
RING. } 

b Tsamid ouen ) a particular kind of bracelet, 


50 named from a root signifying to fasten.”? [Brace- 
LET.] 


iC Celi (bp); A. Υ “jewels.” The word sig- 


nifies generally “articles.” They may have been 
either vessels or personal ornaments: we think the 
latter sense more adapted to this passage. 


τ ear-ring.” 


1 
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in the New Testament the Apostles lead us to infer 
the prevalence of the same habit when they recom- 
mend the woinen to adorn themselves, “ not with 
broided hair, or gold, or pear ls, or costly array, but 
with goad otis Ἵ (1 Tim. ii. 9, 10), even with 
‘the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, which is 
in the sight of God of great price’ ({ Pet. iii. 4). 
Ornaments were most lavishty displayed at festiv- 
ities, whether of a public (Hos. ii. 13) or a private 
character, particnlarly on the occasion of a wedding 
(Is. Ixi. 105 Jer. ii. 32). In times of public mourn- 
ing they were, on the other hand, laid aside (1x. 
Xxxili. 4-6). 

With regard to the particular articles noticed 
in the Old Testament, it is sometimes difficult to 
explain their form or use, as the name is the only 
source of information open to us. Much illustra- 
tion may, however, be gleaned both from the mon- 
uments of Egypt and Assyria, and froin the state- 
ments of modern travellers; and we are in all re- 
spects in a better position to explain the meaning 
of the Hehrew terms, than were the learned men 
of the Reformation era. We propose, therefore, to 
review the passages in which the personal orna- 
ments are described, substituting, where necessary, 
for the readings of the A. V. the more correct sense 
in italics, and referring tor more detailed descrip- 
tions of the articles to the various heads under 
which they may be found. The notices which 
occur in the early books of the Bible, imply the 
weight and abundance of the ornaments worn at 
that period. Eliezer decorated Rebekah with “a 
golden nose-ring ἃ of half a shekel weight, and two 
bracelets > for her hands of ten shekels weight of 
gold ** (Gen. xxiv. 22); and he atterwards added 
‘trinkets ¢ of silver and trinkets ¢ of gold’ (verse 
53). Ear-rings ὦ were worn by Jacob's 8. Wives, ap- 
parently as charms, for they are mentioned in con- 
nection with idols: « they gave unto Jacob all 
the strange gods, which were in their hand, and 
their ear-rings which were in their ears’? (Gen. 
χχχυ. 1). The ornaments worn by the patriarch 
Judah were a “ signet,’’ 6 which was suspended by 
a str ring F round the neck, and a ‘staff’? (Gen. 
xxxvili. 18): the staff itself was probably orna- 
mented, and thus the practice of the Israelites 
would be exactly similar to that of the Babylo- 
nians, who, according to Herodotus (i. 195), “ each 

earried a seal, and a walking-stick, carved at the 
top into the form of an apple, a rose, an eagle, or 
something similar.” The first notice of the ring 
occurs in reference to Joseph: when he was made 
ruler of Egypt, Pharaoh “took off his signet-ring 9 
from his hand and put it upon Joseph's hand, and 
put a gold chain ἃ about his neck ’* (Gen. xli. 42), 
the latter being probably a “simple gold chain in 


d The word nezem is again used, but with the ad- 
dition of EDais2, 

e Chitham (anv). 

JS Pathil (95) ; A. VY." bracelets.” 
is still worn, suspended by a string, 
(Robinson, i. 36.) 

9 Tabbarath (ΓΔ ΞΔ). The signet-ring in this, 
as in other cases (Esth. iii. 10, viii. 2; 1 Macc. vi. 15), 
was not merely an ornament, but the symbol of an- 
thority. 

h Rabid (132 The term is also applied to ἃ 
ehain worn by a woman (Ez. xvi. 11). 


“jn their ears.” 
[Sea.] 


The signet 
in parts of Arabia, 
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imitation of string, to which a stone scarabzeus, set 
in the same precious metal, was appended” (Wil- 
kinson, ii. 339). The number of personal orna- 
ments worn by the Egyptians, particularly by the 
females, is incidentally noticed in Ex. 111. 22 : 


ated © 


ἐς Every woman shall ask (A. V. “ borrow ’’) of her 
neighbor trinkets @ of silver and trinkets @ of gold 
... and ye shall spoil the Egyptians: ᾿" in Ex. 
xi. 2 the order is extended to the males, and from 
this time we may perliaps date the more frequent 
use of trinkets among men; for, while it is said in 
the former passage: ‘ ye shall put them upon your 
sons and upon your daughters,’’ we find subsequent 
notices of ear-rings being worn at all events by 
young men (Ex. xxxii. 2), and again of offerings 
both from sen and women of * rose-rings,? and 
ear-riugs, and rings, and necklaces,¢ all articles of 
gold“ (Ex. xxxv. 22). The profusion of those or- 
naments was such as to supply sufficient gold for 
making the sacred utensils for the Tabernacle, while 
the laver of brass was constructed out of the brazen 
mirrors @ which the women carried about with 
them (Ex. xxxviii. 8). The Midianites appear to 
have been as prodigal as the Egyptians in the use 
of ornameuts: for the Israelites are described as 
having captured ‘trinkets of gold, armlets,e and 
bracelets, rings, ear-rings, and neckluces,9 the value 
of which amounted to 16,750 shekels (Nuni. xxxi. 
50, 52). Equally valuable were the ornaments ob- 
tained from the same people after their defeat by 
Gideon: “the weight of the golden nose-rings ἢ 
was a thousand and seven hundred shekels of gold; 

beside cudlars? and ear-pendants* (Judg. viii. 26). 


a Celi. See notec, p. 2267. 


ὃ Chach (Tf 7) 5 A. Κ΄. “bracelets.” The mean- 
ing of the term is rather doubtful, some authorities 
preferring the sense τ bnekle.”? In other passages the 
samme word signifies the ring placed through the nose 
of au animal, such as a bull, to lead him by. 

ς Cimaz (TOAD) 5 A. V. *tablets.”?> It means 

T 
a necklace formed of perforated gold drops strung to- 
gether. [{NECKLACE.] 

d Maréth ΠΣ): A. V. * looking-glasses.”’ 
The use of polished mirrors is alluded to in Job 
xxxvii. 18. [Mirror.] 

e Εἰς “adah (WTPES) 5 A. V.  chains.”? A cog- 


nate term, used in 1s. iii. 20, means “step-chain ; * 
but the word is nsed both here und in 2 Sam. i. 10 
without reference to its etymological sense. [ARMLET.] 


Δ - 

S Agi (89) : ἃ circular ear-ring, of a solid char- 
acter. 

9 Citmaz; A. V. τ tablets.” 

h Nezem; A. V. “ear-rings.”? See note a, p. 2267. 
The term is here undefined; but, as ecar-rings are 
subsequently noticed in the verse. we think it prob- 
able that the nose-ring is intended. 

t Saharinim (229m) ; A. V. “ ornainents.” 
The word specifies moon-shaped disks of metal, strung 
on a cord, and placed round the necks elther of men 
or of camels. Compare ver. 21. (CHAIN.] 

k Netiphith (VIDS); 
τὸ sweet-jewels.”> The etymological sense of the word 
is pendants, which were no doubt attached to ear- 
rings. 

(tern (Vs); A. V. The term 
means, according to Gesenius (Thies. p. 1499), rows of 
pearls or beads; but, as the etyniological sense is con- 
nected with circle, it may rather mean the individual 


See note ¢ above. 


τ eollars*? or 


γον.) 
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The poetical pertions of the Ὁ. T. contain nu- 
uicrous references to the ornaments worn by the 
Israelites in the time of their highest prosperity. 
The appearance of the bride is thus described in the 
book of the Canticles: “Thy cheeks are comely 
with beads! thy neck with perforated™ (pearls); 
we will make thee beads of gold with studs of 
silver ὁ (i. 10, 11). Her neck rising tall and stately 
“like the tower of David builded for an armoury,”’ 
was decorated with various ornaments hanging like 
the “ thousand lucklers, all shields of mighty men, 
on the walls of the armoury ὁ (iv. 4): her hair fall- 
ing gracefully over her neck is described figura- 
tively as a “chain’’” (iv. 9): and the sound- 
ings"? (not as in the A. V. “the joints’) of her 
thighs are likened to the pendunt© of an ear-ring, 
which tapers gradually downwards (vii. 1). So 
again we read of the bridegroom: ‘his eyes are 
. . « fitly set,”’ p as though they were gems filling 
the sockets of rings (v. 12): ‘his hands ave as 
gold rings 4 set with the beryl,”* ἃς e. (as explained 
by Gesenius, Thesaur. p. 287) the fingers when 
curved are like gold rings, and the nails dyed with 
henna resemble gems, Lastly, the yearning after 
close affection is expressed thus: ‘ Set meas a seal 
upon thine heart, as a seal upou thine arm,’’ whether 
that the seal itself was the most valuable personal 
ornament worn by a man, as iu Jer. xxii. 24; Hag. 
i. 23, or whether perchance the close contiguity of 
the seal to the wax on which it is impressed may 
not rather be intended (Cant. vill. 6). We may 
further notice the imagery employed in the DProy- 
erbs to describe the effects of wisdom in beautify- 


beads, which might be strung together, and so make 
a row, encircling the cheeks. In the next verse the 
same word is rendered in the A. V. τ borders.”” The 
sense must, however, be the same in both verses, and 
the point of contrast may perchance consist in the 
difference of the material, the beads in ver. 10 being 
of some ordinary metal, while those in ver. 11 were to 
be of gold. 


m Charfizim (ΘΓ: A. V. chains.” The 


word would apply to any perforated articles, such as 
beads, pearls, coral, ete. 


n >*Anak (T2¥). In the A. V. it is supposed to be 
literally a chain: and hence some critics explain the 


word attached to it, ape *, aS meaning a * eol- 


lar,” instead of a “ neck.’? The latter, which is the 
correct sense, may be retained by treating "anak as 
metaphorieally applied to a pendant lock of hair. 


ὁ Chalaim (ΘΓ) : A. V. “jewels.” Gese- 


nius understands the term as referring to a necklace, 
and renders this passage, “ the roundings of thy hips 
are like the knobs or bosses of a neeklace.”? The two 
notions of rownded and polished may be combined in 
the word in this cae. A cagnate term is used in Hos. 
ii. 18, and is rendered in the A. V. “jewels.” 

p The words in the origina) literally niean sztting in 
fullness; and the previous reference to “rivers of 
waters *’ would rather lead us to adopt a rendering in 
harmony with that image, as is done in the LAX. and 
the Vulgate, καθήμεναι ἐπὶ πληρώματα ὑδάτων Juxrta 
Jluenta plenissima., 

q The term here rendered 


rings,” gelilim 


(orosh3), is nowhere else found in this sense, at 


all events as a personal ornament. Its etymological 
sense implies something rounded, and thercfore thé 
word admits of being rendered * staffs;” in which 
case ἃ comparison would be instituted between the 
ontstretched fingers and the handsoniely decorated 
staff, of which we have already spoken (Ilitzig, in loc.). 
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ing the character; in reference to the terms used 
we need only explain that the -‘ ornament” of the 
A. V. in i. 9, iv. 9, is more specifically a wreath @ 
or garland; the “chains” of i. 9, the drops ὃ of 
which the necklace was formed; the “jewel of gold 
in a swine’s snout” of xi. 22, a nose-ring ; © the 
jewel” of xx. 15, a ¢rivket, and the ‘ ornament ”’ 
of xxv. 12, an ear-pendant.¢ 

The passage of Isaiah (iii. 18-23), to which we 
have already referred, may be rendered as follows: 
(18) “In that day the Lord will take away the 
bravery of their anklets¢ and their luce caps/ and 
their necklaces; 9 (19) the ear-pendants,’ and the 
bracelets, and the light veils ;* (20) the turbans! 
and the sfep-chainsym and the girdles, and the 
scent-boitles,o and the amulets; p (21) the rings 
and nose-rings ; 4 (22) the state-dressesr and the 
cloaks, and the shawls, and the purses;s (23) 
the mzvors,¢ and the fine linen shirts, and the 
turbans,e and the light dresses.’’ v 

The following extracts from the Mishna (Shabd. 
cap. vi.) illustrate the subject of this article, it be- 
ing premised that the object of the inquiry was to 
ascertain what constituted a proper article of dress, 
and what might be regarded hy rabbinical refine- 
ment as a burden: “ A woman niust not go out 
(on the Sabbath) with linen or woollen laces, nor 
with the straps on her head: nor with a frontlet 
and pendants thereto, unless sewn to her cap: nor 
with a golden tower (7. 6. an ornament. in the shape 
of a tower): nor with a tight gold chain: nor with 
nose-rings: nor with finger-rings on which there is 
no seal: nor with a needle without any eye (ὃ 1 
nor with a needle that has an eye: nor with a 
finger-ring that has a seal on it: nor with a dia- 
dem: nor witha smelling-bottle or balm-flask (§ 3) 


a Livyéh ( ft) ). 


ὃ See note ἡ ΠῚ "2968. 
e The word is nezem. See note a, p. 2267. 
« Chali, See note o, p. 2268. 


€ 'Acasim (DYDD); A. V. “ tinkling ornaments 
about their feet.” "the effect of the anklet is de- 
scribed in ver. 16, “ making a tinkling with their feet.” 
[ANKLET.] 

Sf Shibisim Saw); A. V. “ cauls ”’ or © net- 
works.” The term has been otherwise explained as 
meaning ornaments shaped like the sun, and woru a3 a 
necklace. [HAiR.] 

g Saharénim; A. VY.‘ round tires like the moon.” 
See note ἢ p. 2268. 

h Netiphéth; A. V. 
See note & p. 2268. 


i Shéroth (FVINW). 
struction of the bracelet by tntertwining cords or 
inetal rods. 

k Re‘al5th (MAYA); A. V. ‘“mufilers” or 
* spangled ornaments. * “Phe word describes the tremu- 
tous motion of the veil. [VEtL.] 
(9785) ; bonnets.” The 
petr may mean more specifically the decoration in 
front of the turban. [ΠῈΛΡ-ΒΕΒ5.] ~ 

τι Tstadoth (ITY) ; A.V. “ ornaments of the 
legs.”? See note ὁ p. 2268. The effect of the step-chain 
is to give a * mincing "ἢ gait, as described in ver. 16. 

n Kishshurim (ΕἸ Ὁ; * head-bands.”' 
It probably means a handsomely decorated girdle. 


[GirpLe.] It formed part of a bride's attire (Jer. ii. 
32). 


“echains?? or *aweet balls.” 


The word refers to the con- 


t Peérim 
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A man is not to go out . . . with an amulet, un- 
less it be by a distingnished sage (§ 2): knee-buckles 
are clean and a man may go out with them: step- 
chains are liable to become unclean, and a man 
must not go out with them” (ὃ 4. W. L. B 


OWNAN (Ἰ2 Σ [@ strong one, a hero}: 
Ὄρνά w: Ornan). The form in which the name 
of the Jebusite king, who in the older record of the 
book of Samuel is called Araunah, Aranyah, Ha- 
avarnah, or Haornah, is given in Chronicles (1 Chr. 
xxi. 15, 18, 20-25, 28; 2 Chr. 11). 1). ‘This ex- 
traordinary variety of form is a stroug corroboration 
to the statement that Ornan was a non-Israelite 
[ARAUNAH; JEBUSITE, vol. ii. p. 1222 α.} 

In sone of the Greek versions of Origen’s Hex- 
apla collected by Bahrdt, the threshing-floor of 
Ornan ?Epva τοῦ Ιεβουσαίου) is named for that 
of Nachon in 2 Sam. vi. 6. G. 


ORPAH (ΠΈΨ [see below]: Ὀρφα: 
Orpha), {Ruth i. 4, ἘΠ 7 A Moabite woman, wife 
of Chilion son of Naomi, and thereby sister-in-law 
to Rutu. On the death of their husbands Orpah 
accompanied her sister-in-law and her mother-in- 
law on the road to Bethlehem. Lut here her reso- 
lution failed her. The offer which Naomi made 
to the two younger women that they should return 
‘each to their own mother’s house,”’ after a slight 
hesitation, she embraced. εἰ Orpah kissed her 
mother-in-law,” and went back “to her people and 
to her gods,” leaving to the unconscious Ruth the 
glory, which she might have rivaled, of being the 
inother of the most illustrious house of that or any 
nation. 


~ 


* Simonis (p. 401) makes “7% ” = 


o Botté hannephesh (WHAT a); ἃ A. V. τ tab- 


lets,’? or ‘houses of the soul, the latter being the 
literal rendering of the words. The scent-bottle was 
either attached to the girdle or suspended from the 
neck. 


p Lechash?m ae A. V. “ear-rings.”” The 


meaning of this term is extremely doubtful: it is de- 
rived from a root signifying “to whisper ; 5) and hence 
is applied to the mutterings of serpent charmers, and 
in a secondary sense to amulets. They may have 
been in the form of ear-rings, as already stated. The 
etymological nievaning might otherwise make it appli- 
eable to describe light, rustding robes (Saalschiitz, 
Archaot. i. 30). 

q A. Y. * nose-jewels.” 

r For this and the two following terms see Dress. 

s Charitim (ΩΓ); A. Ψ. “ erisping-pins.” 
Compare 2 K. ν. 23. According to Gesenius ( Thrs. p. 


519), the purse is so named from its round, conical 
form. 

t Gilyonim Ξ A.V. “glasses.” The 
term is not the same as was before used ; nor is its 
sense well ascertained. It has been otherwise under- 
stood as describing a transparent material like gauze. 
See Dress. 

n A.V. “hoods.”? [I[EAD-DREss.] 

v A.V. “vails.” [DreEss.] 

w Declined ’Opva, ‘Opvay, in the Vat. MS. (Mai); 
but in the Alex. MS. constantly Ορνα. In the Tar- 
gum on Chronicles the name is given in four different 


usually JIS, but also FAIS, FITS, 


VS, and 778. 
Vind. 1680). 


forins : 


See the edition of Beck (Avg. 


2a ORTHOSIAS 
Jawn (the letters being transposed); but Gesenius 


prefers mane, forelock, from ΕΠ Ὁ Η. 


ORTHO'SIAS (Ὀρθωσιάς; Alex. Ορθωσια: 
Orthosias). Tryphon, when besieged by Antiochus 
Sidetes in Dora, fled by ship to Orthosias (1 Mace. 
xv. 87). Orthosia is described by Pliny (v. 17) as 
ποσί of Tripolis, and south of the river Eleutherus, 
near which it was situated (Strabo, xvi. p. 753). 
It was the northern boundary of Pheenice, and 
distant 1130 stadia from the Orontes (id. p. 760). 
Shaw (Trav. pp 270, 271, 2d ed.) identifies the 
kleutherus with the modern Nahr el-Barid on the 
noith bank of which, corresponding to the descrip- 
tion of Strabo (p. 753), he found ‘ruins of a con- 

siderable city, whose adjacent district pays yearly 
to the bashaws of ‘Tripoly a tax οἵ fifty dollars by 
the name of Or-tousa. In Peutinger’s Table, also, 
Orthosia is placed thirty miles to the south of An- 
taradus, and twelve miles to the north of Tripoly. 
Lhe situation of it likewise is further illustrated by 
a medal of Antoninus Pius, struck at Orthosia; 
upon the reverse of which we have the goddess 
Astarte treading upon a river. For this city was 
built upon a rising ground on the northern hanks 
of the river, within half a furlong of the sea, and, as 
the rugged eminences of Mount Libanus lie at a 
small distance in a parallel with the shore, Ortho- 
sia must have been a place of the greatest impor- 
tance, as it would have hereby the entire command 
of the road (the only one there is) betwixt Phoenice 
and the maritime parts of Syria.” On the other 
hand, Mr. Porter, who identifies the [leutherus 
with the modern Nasr el-Kebir, describes the 
ruins of Orthosia as on the south bank of the Nahr 
el-Barid, ‘the cold river ” (//andbk. p. 598), thus 
agreeing with the accounts of Ptolemy and Pliny. 
The statement of Strabo is not sufliciently precise 
to allow the infcrence that he considered Orthosia 
north of the Eleutherus. But if the ruins on the 
south bank of the Nihi el-Barid be really those of 
Orthosia, it seems an objection to the identifica- 
tion of the Eleutherus with the Nahr el-Kebir ; for 
Strabo at one time makes Orthosia (xiv. p. 670), 
and at another the neighboring river Eleutherus 
(ὁ πλησίον ποταμός), the boundary of Pheenice on 
the north. his could hardly have been the case 
if the Eleutherus were 33 hours, or uearly twelve 
miles, from Orthosia. 

According to Josephus (Ant. x. 7, § 2), Tryphou 
fled to Apamea, while in a fragment of Charax, 
quoted by Grimm (Aurzgef. Handb.) from Miiller’s 
Frag. Gree. Hist. iii. p. 644, fr. 14, he is said to 
have taken refuge at Ptolemais. Grimm recon- 
ciles these statements by supposing that Tryphon 
‘fled first to Orthosia, then to Ptolemais, and lastly 
to Apamea where he was slain. W. A.W. 

OSA’IAS [3 syl.] (Ωσαίας; [Vat. omits:] 
om. in Vuly.). A corruption of JesuaA1au (1 Esdr. 
vill. 48: comp. Ezr. viii. 19). 

OSE’A (Osec). Hosnea the son of Elah, 
king of Israel (2 sdr. xiii. 40). 

OSE’AS (Osce). The prophet Hosea (2 Esdr. 
i. 39). 

* OSE’E (ΩὩσηέ: Tisch. Treg. ‘None: 

The prophet Hosva (Rom. ix. 25). 


OSHE’A (Vwi, i. 6. Woshea [see below]; 
Samar. DWT: Αὐσή: Osee). The original 


name of Joshua the son of Nun (Num. xiii. 8), 
which on some occasion not stated — but which 


Osee). 
Α. 


OSPRAY 


we may with reason conjecture to have been his re- 
sistance to the factious conduct of the spies— 
received from Moses (ver. 16) the addition of the 
great name of Jehovah, so lately revealed to the 
nation (Ex. vi. 3), and thus from “ Help ”’ became 
“Help of Jehovah.”’ The Samaritan Codex has 
‘ehoshua in both places, and therefore misses the 
poiut of the change. 

The original form of the name recurs in Deut. 
xxxii. 44, though there the A. V. (with more ac- 
curacy than here) has Hoshea. 

Probably no name in the whole Bible appears in 
so many forms as that of this great personage, in 
the original five, and in the A. V. no less than 
seven — Oshea, Hoshea, Jehoshna, Jehoshuah, 
Joshua, Jeshua, Jesus; aud if we add Hosea (also 
identical with Oshea) and Osea, nine. G. 


OSPRAY (TUPI, ozniyyah : ἁλιαίετος: 
halwetus). The Hebrew word occurs only in Ley. 


xi 13, and Deut. xiv. 12, as the name of some un- 
clean bird which the law of Moses disallowed as 
The old versions and many 


food to the Israelites. 


ἡ δ 
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“1 


Pandion haligetus. 


commentators are in favor of this interpretation ; 
but Bochart (//ieroz. ii. 774) has endeavored, 
though on no reasonable grounds, to prove that the 
bird denoted by the Hebrew term is identical with 


Circactus gallicus. 


the melanectus (ueAavateros) of Aristotle, the 
Valeria aquila of Pliny. There is, however, some 
difficulty in identifying the halieetus of Aristotle 


OSSIFRAGE 


and Pliny, on account of some statements these 
writers make with respect to the habits of this 
bird. he general description they give would 
suit either the ospray (Pandion haliwetus) or the 
white-tailed eagle (Haliwetus albicilla). The fol- 
lowing passage, however, of Pliny (x. 3), points to 
the ospray: “The halivetus poises itself aloft, 
and the moment it catches sight of a fish in the 
sea below pounces headlong upon it, and cleaving 
the water with its breast, carries off its booty.” 
With this may be compared the description of a 
modern naturalist, Dr. Richardson: ‘* When look- 
ing out for its prey it sails with great ease and 
elegance, in undulating lines at a considerable alti- 
tude above the water, from whence it precipitates 
itself upon its quarry, and bears it off in its claws.” 
Again, both Aristotle and Pliny speak of the diving 
habits of the haliecius. The ospray often plunges 
entirely under the water in pursuit of fish. ‘The 
ospray helongs to the family /alconicdke, order 
Raptaiores. It has a wide geographical range, and 
is oceasionally seen in Egypt; but as it is rather a 
northern bird, the |tebrew word may refer, as Mr. 
Tristram suggests to us, either to the Aquili 
nevia, or A. nevivides, or more probably still to 
the very abundant Circaétus gallicus which feeds 
upon reptilia. Rs Η. 


OSSIFRAGE (O15, peres : γρύψ: gryps). 
There is much to be said in fayor of this transla- 
tion of the A. ἡ. The word cccurs, as the name 


of an unclean bird, in Lev. xi. 13, and in the par- 
allel passage of Deut. xiv. 12. 
ings of peres see Bochart, Hiczoz. ii. 770.) 


(For other render- 
The 


Gypactus barbatus. 
Arabie version has okab, which Bochart repders 
μελαναίετος, “the black eagle.” fOspray. | 
This word, however, is in all probability generic, 
and is used to denote any bird of the eagle kind, 
for in the vernacular Arabic of Algeria okab is “the 
ΒΞ ἘΘἘ͵ΙΞ:ΕΒΒΘΒΘἤσΘ.θϑθσ»-,.  ..... )͵ 


* D725, from DT, ‘'to break,” to * crash.’ 
b 
ΤΩΝ, * to ery out.” ¢ ΤΣ 
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generic name used by the Arabs to express any of 
the large kinds of the Fulconide.’’ (See Loche’s 
Catalogue des Oiseaux observes en Algérie, p. 37.) 
There is nothing conclusive to be gathered from 
the γρύψ of the LXX. and the gryps of the Vul- 
gate, which is the name of a fabulous animal. 
:tymologically the word points to some rapacious 
bird with an eminently “hooked beak; and cer- 
tainly the ossifrave has the hooked beak character- 
istic of the order Apt ttores in a very marked de- 
gree. If much weight is to be allowed to etymol- 
ogy, the peres ἃ of the Hebrew Scriptures may well 
be represented by the ossifrage, or bone-breaker: 
for peres in Hebrew means “the breaker.” And 
the ossifrage (Gypaétus ὁ rbatus) is well deserving 
of his name in a more literal manner, it will ap- 
pear, than Col. li. Smith (Kitto’s Cyc. art.  Pe- 
res”’) is willing to allow; for not only does he 
push kids and lambs, and even men, off the rocks, 
but he takes the bones of animals which other 
birds of prey have denuded of the flesh high up 
into the air, and Jets them fall upon a stone in order 
to crack them, and render them more digestible 
even for his enormous powers of deglutition. (See 
Mr. Simpson's very interesting account of the Lam- 
mergeyer in Lots, ii, 282.) The lammengeyer, or 
bearded vulture, as it is sometimes called, is one of 
the largest of the birds of prey. It is not uncom- 
mon in the Kast; and Mr. Tristram several times 
observed this bird “sailing over the high moun- 
tain-passes west of the Jordan”? (/dis, i. 23). The 
inglish word ossifrage has been applied to some 
of the Falconide ; but the ossifraya of the Latins 
evidently points to the dammergeyer, one of the 
Vulturide. Wee 


OSTRICH. There ean be no doubt that the 
Hebrew words bath haya’andh, ya’én, and ranan, 
denote this bird of the desert. 


1. Bath haya andh (TY THD : στρουθός, 


στρουθίον, σειρήν: stiuthio) occurs in Lev. Nie 16, 
Dent. xiv. 15, in the list of unclean birds; and in 
other passages of Seripture. The A. V. erroneously 
venders the I lebrew expression, which signifies either 
“ daughter of greediness ’’ or ἐἰ daughter of shout- 
ing,’ by « owl,” or, as in the margin, by « daughter 
of owl.” In Job xxx. 29, fs. xxxiv. 13, and xiii. 90, 
the margin of the A. V. correctly reads “ ostriches.” 
Bochart considers that bath haya'andh denotes the 
female ostrich only, and that tachmds, the fullow- 
ing word in the Hebrew text, is to be restricted to 
the male bird. In all probability, however, this 
latter word is intended to signify a bird of another 
genus. [NiGut-1Awk.] There is considerable 
difference of opinion with regard to the etymology 
of the Hebrew word ya’undh. Bochart (/fiervz. 
ii. 811) derives it from a root > meaning « to ery 


| ont ” (see also Maurer, Comment. in V.T. ad Thren. 


iv. 3); and this is the interpretation of old commen- 


tators generally. Gesenius (Thes. s. v. ΣΝ δ) re- 
fers the word to ἃ root which signifies «« to be greedy 
or voracious;’?¢ and demurs to the explanation 
given by Michaelis (Suppl. ad Lex. Heb. Ρ-. 1127), 
and by Rosenmiiller (Not. ad /fiervz. ii. 829, and 
Schol. ad Lev. xi. 16), who trace the Hebrew word 
yo’andh to one which in Arabic denotes “hard and 
sterile land: ¢ bath haya'anah accordingly would 
eee 
τ 


ees 


XAL 5) terra dura et sterilis. 
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mean “daughter of the desert.’’” Without entering 
into the merits of these various explanations, it 
will be enough to mention that any one of them is 
well suited to the habits of the ostrich. This bird, 
as is well known, will swallow almost any substance, 
pieces of iron, large stones, δία.) etc.; this it does 
probably in order to assist the triturating action 
of the gizzard: so that the oriental expression of 
( daughter of voracity "ἢ is eminently characteristic 
of the ostrich.¢ With regard to the two other 
derivations of the Hebrew word, we may add that 
the cry of the ostrich is said sometimes to resemble 
the lion, so that the Hottentots of S. Africa are 
deceived by it; and that its particular hauuts are 
the parched and desolate tracts of sandy deserts. 

The loud erying of the ostrich seems to be re- 
ferred to in Mic. i. 8: “Ὁ will wail and howl.... 
{ will make a mourning as the ostriches "’ (see also 
Job xxx. 29). The other passages where bath haya- 
’andh occurs point to the desolate places which are 
the natural habitat of these birds. 


2. Ywén (VPs) occurs only in the plural num- 


ber ἘΠ: yerenim (ERX στρουθίον, struthio), 
in Lam. iv. 3, where the context shows that the 
ostrich is intended: ‘“* The daughter of my people 
is become cruel like the ostriches in the wilderness.”’ 
This is important, as showing that the other word 
(1), which is merely the feminine form of this one, 
with the addition of Jath, “daughter,” clearly 
points to the ostrich as its correct translation, even 
if all the old versions were not agreed upon the 
matter. For remarks on Lam. iv. 3, see below. 


3. Randn (j2>). The plural form (2227, 
renanim : LXX. τερπόμενοι: struthiv) aloue oc- 
eurs in Job xxxix. 13; where, however, it is clear 
from the whole passage (13-18) that ostriches are 
intended by the word. The AV. renders vendnim 
by “ peacocks,”’ a translation which has not found 
favor with commentators; as “ peacocks,’’ for which 
there is a different Hebrew name,? were probably 
not known to the people of Arabia or Syria before 
the time of Solomon. [PEacocks.] The ‘os- 
trich ” of the A. V. in Job xxxix. 13 is the repre- 
sentative of the Hebrew notseh, " feathers.” ‘The 
Hebrew sendnim appears to be derived from the 
root rdran,¢ to wail,” or to “utter a stridulous 
sound,”’ in allusion to this bird's nocturnal cries. 
Gesenius compares the Arabic zimar, ‘a female 
ostrich,’ from the root σελ)", ‘to sing.” 

The following short account of the nidification of 
the ostrich (Struthio camelus) will perhaps eluci- 
date those passayes of Scripture which ascribe 
cruelty to this bird in neglecting her eggs or young. 
Ostriches are polygamous: the heus lay their eggs 
promiscuously in one nest, which is merely a hole 
scratched in the sand; the eggs are then covered 
over to the depth of about a foot, and are, in the 
ease of those birds which are found within the 
tropics, generally left for the greater part of the 
day to the heat of the sun, the parent-birds taking 
their turns at incubation during the night. But 
in those countrics which have not a tropical sun 
ostriches frequently incubate during the day, the 


α Mr. Tristram, who has paid considerable attention 
to the habits of the ostrich, has kindly read over this 
article ; he suys, The necessity for swallowing stones, 
etc., may be understecd from the favorite food of the 
tame ostriches 1 have zeen being the date-stone, the 
bardest of vegetable substances.”’ 


OSTRICH 


male taking his turn at night, and watching over 
the eggs with great care and affection, as is evi- 
denced by the fact that jackals and other of the 
smaller carnivora are occasionally found dead near 
the nest, having been killed by the ostrich in de- 
feuse of the eggs or young. ‘Asa further proof 
of the affection of the ostrich for its young’ (we 
quote from Shaw’s Zodlugy, xi. 426), ‘itis related 
by Thunberg that he once rode past a place where 
a female was sitting on her nest, when the bird 
sprang up and pursued him, evidently with a view 
to prevent his noticing her eggs or young.’’ The 
habit of the ostrich leaving its eggs to be matured 
by the sun's heat is usually appealed to in order to 
confirm the Scriptural account, “586 leaveth her 
eggs to the earth;’’ but, as has been remarked 
above, this is probably the case only with the trop- 
ical birds: the ostriches with which the Jews were 
acquainted were, it is likely, birds of Syria, Egypt, 
and North Africa; but, even if they were acquainted 
with the habits of the tropical ostriches, how can it 
be said that “she forgetteth that the foot may 
crush ’’ the eggs, when they are covered a foot 
deep or more in sand?¢ We believe the true 


- , a ah, —- 
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explanation of this passage is to be found in the 
fact that the ostrich deposits some of her eggs not 
in the nest, but around it; these lie about on the 
surface of the sand, to all appearance forsaken; 
they are, however, designed for the nourishment of 
the young birds, according to Levaillant and Bon- 
jainville (Cuvier, siz. King. by Griffiths and oth- 
ers, viii. 432). Are not these the egys ‘ that the 
foot may crush,’’ and may not hence be traced 
the cruelty which Scripture attributes to the os- 
trich ? We have had occasion to remark in a former 
article [AnT], that the language of Scripture is 
adapted to the opinions commonly held by the 
people of the East: for how otherwise can we ex- 
plain, for instance, the passages which ascribe to 


= 
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d See Tristram (Jbis, ii. 74); “ Two Arabs began to 
dig with their hands, and presently brought up four 
fine fresh eggs from the depth of about a foot under 
the warm sand.” 


OTHER 


the hare or to the coney the habit of chewing the 
end? And this remark will hold good in the 
passage of Job which speaks of the ostrich being 
without understanding. It is a general belief 
amongst the Arabs that-the ostrich is a very stupid 
bird: indeed they have a proverb, ‘Stupid as an 
ostrich; ’’? and Bochart (//ievoz. ii. 865) has given 
us five points on whicl: this bird is supposed to de- 
serve its character. They may be briefly stated 
thus: (1) Because it will swallow irun, stcnes, 
ete.; (2) Because when it is hunted it thrusts its 
head into a bush and imagines the hunter does not 
see it;# (3) Because it allows itself to be deceived 
and captured in the manner described by Strabo 
(xvi. 772, ed. Kramer); (4) Because it neglects 
its eogs;® (5) Because it has a small head and 
few brains. Such is the opinion the Arabs have 
expressed with regard to the ostrich; a bird, how- 
ever, which by no means deserves such a character, 
as travellers have frequently testified. ‘So wary 
is the bird,” says Mr. Tristram (Jdis, ii.73), ‘and 
so open are the vast plains over which it roams, 
that no ambuscades or artifices can be employed, 
and the vulgar resource of dogged perseverance is 
the only mode of pursuit.’ 

Dr. Shaw (Travels, ii. 345) relates as an mn- 
stance of want of sagacity in the ostrich, that he 
‘saw one swallow several leaden bullets, scorching 
hot from the που]. We may add that not un- 
frequently the stones and other substances which 
ostriches swallow prove fatal to them. In this one 
respect, perhaps, there is some foundation for the 
character of stupidity attributed to them. 

The ostrich was forbidden to be used as food by 
the Levitical law, but the African Arabs, says Mr. 
Tristram, eat its flesh, which is good and sweet. 
Ostrich’s brains were among the dainties that were 
placed on the supper-tables of the ancient Romans. 
The fat of the ostrich is sometimes used in med- 
icine for the cure of palsy and rheumatism (Pococke, 
Travels, i. 209). Burekhardt (Syria, Append. p. 
664) says that ostriches breed in the Dhahy. They 
are found, and seem formerly to have been more 
abundant than now, in Arabia. 

The ostrich is the largest of all known birds, and 
perhaps the swiftest of all cursorial animals. The 
capture of an ostrich is often made at the sacrifice 
of the lives of two horses (/dzs, ii. 73). Its 
strength is enormous. ‘The wings are useless for 
flight, but when the bird is pursued they are 
extended and act as sails before the wind. ‘The 
ostrich’s feathers so much prized are the long white 
plumes of the wings. The best come to us from 
Barbary and the west coast of Africa. The ostrich 
belongs to the family Struthonide, order Cursores. 

Wark 


* OTHER, in the A. V. Josh. viii. 22; 2 Chr. 
xxxii. 22; Job xxiv. 24; Phil. ii. 3, iv. 3, is used 
in the plural, for “others.” In Luke xxiii. 32 the 
unfortunate rendering of the A. V., ‘two other 
inalefactors,’’ has been amended in some modern 
editions by inserting a comma after “ other.’ The 
Greek is ἕτεροι δύο, κακοῦργοι, “two others;mal- 
efuctors.”’ A. 


OTH’NI Qa {[prob. lion of Jehovah]: 
Ὁθνί; [Vat. Γοονι:}] Alex. Γοθνι: Othni). Son 


a This is an old conceit ; see Pliny (x. 1), and the 
remark of Diodorus Siculus (ii. 50) thereon. 
> Ostriches are very shy birds, and will, if their nest 
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of Shemaiah, the first-born of Obed-edom, one of 
the ‘able men for strength for the service” of the 
Tabernacle in the reign of David (1 Chr. xxvi. 7). 
‘The name is said by Gesenius to be derived from 
an obsolete word, ’ Other, “a lion.”’ 


OTH/NIEL OSINY, lion of God, cf. Othniy, 
1 Chr. xxvi. 7: Γοθονιήλ: Othoniel, [Gothoniel]), 
son of Kenaz, and younger brother of Caleb (Josh. 
mye li; Jude. i. 13, iii. 9, 11; 1 Chroived any, 
15). But these passages all leave it doubtful 
whether Kenaz was his father, or, as is more prob- 
able, the more remote ancestor and head of the 
tribe, whose descendants were called Kenezites 
(Num. xxxil. 12, &c.), or sons of Kenaz. If 
Jephunneh was Caleb's father, then probably he 
was father of Othniel also. [CALEB.] ‘The first 
mention of Othniel is on occasion of the taking 
of Kirjath-Sepher, or Debir, as it was afterwards 
ealled. Debir was included in the mountainous 
territory near Hebron, within the border of Judah, 
assigned to Caleb the Kenezite (Josh. xiv. 12-15); 
and in order to stimulate the valor of the assail- 
ants, Caleb promised to give his daughter Achsah 
to whosoever should assault and take the city. 
Othniel won the prize, and received with his wife 
in addition to her previous dowry the upper and 
nether springs in the immediate neighborhood. 
These springs are identified by Van de Velde, after 
Stewart, with a spring which rises on the summit 
of a hill on the north of Wady Dilbeh (2 hours 
S. W. from Hebron), and is brought down by an 
aqueduct to the foot of the hill. (For other views 
see Deptr.) The next mention of Othniel is in 
Judg. iii. 9, where he appears as the first judge of 
Israel after the death of Joshua, and their deliverer 
from their first servitude. In consequence of their 
intermarriages with the Canaanites, and their fre- 
quent idolatries, the Israelites had been given into 
the hand of Chushan-Rishathaim, king of Meso- 
potamia, for eight years. From this oppressive 
servitude they were delivered by Othniel. ‘ The 
Spirit of the Lord came upon him, and he judged 
Israel, and went out to war: and the Lord deliv- 
ered Chushan-Rishathaim, king of Mesopotamia, 
into his hand; and his hand prevailed against 
Chushan-Rishathaim. And the land had rest forty 
years. And Othniel the son of Kenaz died.” 

» This with his genealogy (1 Chr. iv. 13, 14), 
which assigns him a son, Hathath, whose posterity, 
according to Judith vi. 15, continued till the time 
of Holofernes, is all that we know of Othniel. 
But two questions of some interest arise concern- 
ing him, the one his exact relationship to Caleb; 
the other the time and duration of his judgeship. 

(1.) As regards his relationship to Caleb, the 
doubt arises from the uncertainty whether the 
words in Judg. iii. 9, “ Othniel the son of Kenaz, 
Caleb’s younger brother,"’ indicate that Othniel 
himself, or that Kenaz was the brother of Caleb. 
The most natural rendering, according to the canon 
of R. Moses ben Nachman, on Num. x. 29, that in 
constructions of this kind such designations belong 
to the principal person in the preceding sentence, 
makes Otliniel to be Caleb's brother. And this is 
favored by the probability that Kenaz was not 
Othniel’s father, but the father and head of the 
tribe, as we learn that Kenaz was, from the desig- 


is discovered, frequently forsake the eggs. 
this is ἃ mark rather of sagacity than stupidity 


Surely 
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nation of Caleb as “the Kenezite,’’ or “son of 
Kenaz.’? Jerome also so translates it, “ Othniel 
filius Cenez, frater Caleb junior;’’ and so did the 
LXX. originally, because even in those copies which 
now have ἀδελφοῦ, they still retain νεώτερον in 
the acc. case. Nor is the objection, which influ- 
ences most of the Jewish commentators to under- 
stand that Kenaz was Caleb’s brother, and Othniel 
his nephew, of any weight. For the marriage of 
an uncle with his niece is not expressly prohibited 
by the Levitical law (Lev. xviii. 12, xx. 19); aid 
even if it had been, Caleb and Othniel as men of 
foreign extraction would haye been less amenable 
to it, and more likely to follow the custom of their 
own tribe. On the other hand it must be ac- 
knowledged that the canon above quoted does not 
hold universally. Even in the very passage (Num. 
x. 29) on which the canon is adduced, it is ex- 
tremely douhtful whether the designation the 
Midianite, Moses’ father-in-law,’ does not apply 
to Reucl, rather than to Hobab, seeing that Reuel, 
and not Hobab, was father to Moses’ wife (Ex. il. 
18). In Jer. xxxii. 7, in the phrase “ Hanameel 
the son of Shallum thine uncle,” the words “ thine 
uncle” certainly belong to Shallum, uot to Ha- 
nameel, as appears from vv. 8,9. And in 2 Chr. 
xxxv. 3, 4; Neh. xiii. 28, the designations “ King 
of Israel,’? and ‘“high-priest,’? belong respectively 
to David, and to Eliashib. The chronological 
difficulties as to Othniel’s judgeship would also be 
-mitigated considerably if he were nephew and not 
brother to Caleb, as in this case he might well be 
25, whereas in the other he could not be under 40 
years of age, at the time of his marriage with 
Achsah. Still the evidence, candidly weighed, pre- 
ponderates strongly in favor of the opinion that 
Othniel was Caleb’s brother. 

(2.) And this leads to the second question sug- 
gested above, namely, the time of Othniel’s judge- 
ship. Supposing Caleb to be about the same age 
as Joshua, as Num. xiii. 6, 8; Josh. xiv. 10, sug- 
gest, we should have to reckon about 25 years from 
Othniel’s marriage with Achsah till the death of 
Joshua at the age of 110 years (85 ++ 25 = 110). 
And if we take Africanus’s allowance of 30 years 
for the elders after Joshua, in whose lifetime ‘the 
people served the Lord’’ (Judg. ii. 7), and then 
allow 8 years for Chushan-Rishathaim’s dominion, 
and 40 years of rest under Othniel’s judgeship, 
and suppose Othniel to have been 40 years old at 
his marriage, we obtain (40 + 25 +30 +8 + 
40 =} 143 years as Othniel’s age at his death. 
This we are quite sure cannot be right. Nor does 
any escape from the difficulty very readily offer 
itself. It is in fact a part of that larger chrono- 
logical difficulty which affects the whole interval 
between the exodus and the building of Solomon's 
Temple, where the dates and formal notes of time 
indicate a period more than twice as long as that 
derived from the genealogies and other ordinary 
calculations from the length of human life, and 
general historical probability. In the case before 
us one would guess an interval of not more than 
25 years between Othniel’s marriage and his victory 
over Chushan-ltishathaim. 

In endeavoring to bring these conflicting state- 
ments into harmony, the first thing that occurs to 
one is, that if Joshua lived to the age of 110 years, 
i. e. full 30 years after the entrance into Canaan, 
supposing him to have been 40 when he went as a 
spy, he must have outlived all the elder men of 
the generation which took possession of Canaan, 


is of two kinds — fixed and portable. 
is found only in towns, where regular bakers are 
employed (Hes. vii. 4). 


OVERPASS 


and that 10 or 12 years more must have seen the 
last of the survivors. Then again, it is not neces- 
sary to suppose that Othniel lived through the 
whole 80 years of rest, nor is it possible to avoid 
suspecting that these long periods of 40 and 80 
years are due to some influences which have dis- 
turbed the true computation of time. If these 
dates are discarded, and we judge only by ordi- 
nary probabilities, we shall suppose Othniel to have 


survived Joshua not more than 20, or at the out- 
side, 30 years. 
may be, does it seem possible, with only our present 
materials, to arrive at any more definite result. 


Nor, however unsatisfactory this 


It must suffice to know the dittculties and wait 


patiently for the solution, should it ever Le vouch- 
safed to us. 


A Ci. 


OTHONIT’AS (O@ovias: Zochias). A cor- 


ruption of the name MATTANIAN in Ezr. x. 27 (1 
Esdr. ix. 28). 


* OUCHES (Ex. xxviii. 11, 13, 14, 25, xxxix. 


6, 13, 16, 18) denotes the beze/s or suckets in which 
precions stones are set. 
also applied to the jewels themselves. 
form of the word is nouches or nowches, which 
occurs in Chaucer. 


In Old English it was 
The earlier 


Δ. 
* OUTROAD. To “make outroades” (1 


Mace. xv. 41, A. V. ed. 1611) is to “make excur- 
sions.” 


of the passage by printing it “‘make out roads.” 


In some modern editions nonsense is made 


A. 


OVEN (79251: κλίβανος). The eastern oven 
The former 


The latter is adapted to 
the nomad state, and is the article generally in- 
tended by the Hebrew term fannur. It consists 


of a large jar made of clay, about three feet high, 


and widening towards the bottom, with a hole for 
the extraction of the ashes (Niebuhr, Deser. de 
f Arab. p. 46). Occasionally, however, it is not 
an actual jar, but an erection of clay in the form 
of a jar, built on the floor of the house (Wellsted, 
Travels, i. 350). Each household possessed such 
an article (Ex. vili. 8); and it was ouly in times 
of extreme dearth that the same oven sufficed for 
several families (Lev. xxvi. 26). It was heated 
with dry twigs and grass (Matt. vi. 30); and the 
Joaves were placed both inside and outside of it. 
It was also used for roasting meat (Mishna, Jaan. 
3, § 8). The heat of the oven furnished Hebrew 
writers with an image of rapid and violent de- 
struction (Ps. xxi. 9; Hos. vii. 7; Mal. iv. 1). 
ἵν 18 
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Egyptian Oven. 


* OVERPASS (A. V. er. vy. 28; Eccelus. xiv, 
14) is “to pass by,’ “ neglect.” ne 
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OVERRUN 


* OVERRUN (A. V. 2 Sam. xviii. 23) means 
to “ ontrun.”’ A. 


* OVERSEERS, as a ministerial title, Acts 
xx. 28. [BisHop.] H. 


meer in Lev. xiv. 85; Acts xxi. 11 (A. Κ΄. 
ed. 1611), is used in the sense of ‘to own,”’ which 


has been substituted for it in modern editions. 
A 


OWL, the representative in the A. V. of the 
Hebrew words bath haya'anah, yanshiiph, οὐδ, 
kippéz, and lilith. 

1. Bath haya'anch (MPAA). 
TRICH. | 

2. Yanshiph, or yanshdph (FWD, FW: 
ἴβις, γλαύξ: © ibis), occurs in Lev. xi. 17; Deut. 
xiv. 16, as the name of some unclean bird, and in 
15. xxxiv. 11, in the description of desolate Edom, 
“the yanshoph and the raven shall dwell in it.” 
The A. V. translates yanshiph by owl,” or ‘great 
owl.”’ The Chaldee and Syriac are in favor of 
some kind of owl; and perhaps the etymology of 
the word points to a nocturnal bird. Bochart is 
satisfied that an “owl” is meant, and supposes 
the bird is so called from the Hebrew for “twilight” 
(Mieroz. iii. 29). For other conjectures see Bochart 
(Hieroz. iii. 24-29). The LXX. and Vulg. read 
{Bis (ibis), ὃ. e. the Jbis religiosa, the sacred bird 
of Egypt. Col. 11. Smith suggests that the night 
heron (Area nycticorax, Lin.) is perhaps intended, 
and objects to the ibis on the ground that so rare 
a bird, and one totally unknown in Palestine, could 


[Os- 


ty? Wil 


Ai 
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ibis religcosa. 


not be the yanshtph of the Pentateuch; there is, 
however, no occasion to suppose that the yanshdph 
was ever seen in Palestine; the Levitical law was 
given soon after the Israelites left Eeypt, and it is 
only natural to suppose that several of the unclean 
animals were I'gyptian; some might never have 
been seen or heard of. in Palestine: the yenshdph 
is mentioned as a bird of Edom (Is. 2. 6.), and the 
ibis might have formerly been seen there; the old 
areek and Latin writers are in error when they 
state that this bird wever leaves Eeypt: Cuvier 
says it is found throughout the extent of Africa, 


OWL papal S 


and latterly Dr. Heuglin met with it on the coast 
ot Abyssinia (List of Birds collected in the Red 
Sea; “Ibis,” i. 347). The Coptic version renders 
yanshiph by “ Hippen,” from which it is believed 
the Greek and Latin word 7bis is derived (see 
Jablonski’s Opusc. i. 93, ed. te Water). On the 
whole the evidence is inconclusive, though it is in 
favor of the /6zs religiosa, and probably the other 
Egyptian species (/bis faulcinedlus) may be included 
under the term. See on the subject of the Ibis 
of the ancients, Savigny’s //istoire naturelle et 
mythologique de P1bis (Paris, 1807, 8va); and 
Cuvier’s Meénwire sur 0 Ibis des nc. .ns Egyptiens 
(Aun. Mus. iv. 116). 


3. Cos (919 : νυκτικόραξ, ἐρωδιός: διιδο, 
hervodius, nycticorax), the name of an unclean bird 
(Ley. xi. 17; Deut. xiv. 16); it occurs again in 
Ps. cii. 6. There is good reason for believing that 
the A. V. is correct in its rendering of ‘owl”’ or 
‘little owl.’’ Most of the old versions and para- 
phrases are in favor of some species of ‘owl’ as 
the proper translation of cés; Bochart is inclined 
to think that we should understand the pelican 
(/lieroz. iii. 17), the Hebrew οὐδ meaning a “cup,” 
or “pouch; ’’ the pelican being so called from its 
membranous bill-pouch. He compares the Latin 
truo, ‘a pelican,” from érua, ‘a scoop”? or 
“ladle.” But the ancient versions are against 
this theory, and there does not seem to be much 
doubt that kaath is the Hebrew name for the pel- 
ican. The passage in Ps. cii. 6, “ I am like a pel- 
ican of the wilderness, Iam like a cés of ruined 
places,’’ points decidedly to some kind of owl. Mi- 
chaelis, who has devoted great attention to the 
elucidation of this word, has aptly compared one 
of the Arabic names for the owl, wn elcharab 
("- mother of ruins'’), in reference to the expression 
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Otus ascalaphus. 


in the psalm just quoted (comp. Suppl. ad Ler. 
Heb. p. 1236, and Rosemniiller, Not. ad MMieroz. 
l.c.). Thus the context of the passage in the 
Psalin where the Tlebrew word oceurs, as well as 
the authority of the old versions, goes far to prove 
that an ovl is intended by it. The νυκτικόραξ of 


α It is important to observe, in reference to the 
LXX. renderings of the Ilebrew names of the different 
unclean birds, ete., that the verses of Deut. xiv. are 


some of them evidently transposed (see Michaelis 
Supp. i. 1240, and note): the order as given in Lev. xi 
is, therefore, to be taken as the styndard. 
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the LXX. is no douht a general term to denote the 
different species of horned owl known in Egypt and 
Palestine; for Aristotle (JF An. viii. 14, § 6) tells 
us that νυκτικόραξ is identical with @ros, evi- 
dently, from his description, one of the horned 
owls, perhaps either the Otus vudgarts, or the O. 
brachyotos. The owl we figure is the Otus ascala- 
phus, the Egyptian and Asiatic representative of 
our great horned owl (Bubo maximus). Mr. Tris- 
tran says it swarms among the ruins of Thebes, 
and that he has been informed it is also very abun- 
dant at Petra and Baalbec; it is the great owl of 
all eastern ruins, and may well therefore be the 
‘cds of ruined places.” 


4. Kippiz (1D): éxivos: ericius) occurs only 
in Is. xxxiv. 15: “ There (ὁ. e. in Edom) the kip- 
poz shall make her nest, and lay and hatch and 
gather under her shadow.” It is a hopeless affair 
to attempt to identify the animal denoted hy this 
word; the LXX. and Vulg. give ‘ hedgehog,” 
reading no doubt kippod instead of kippéiz, which 
variation six Hebrew MSS. exhibit (Michaelis, 
Supp. p. 2199). Various conjectures have been 
made with respect to the bird which ought to rep- 
resent the Hebrew word, most of which, however, 
may be passed over as unworthy of consideration. 
We cannot think with Bochart (/Jiervz. iii. 194, 
&e.) that a darting serpent is intended (the axov- 
τίας of Nicander and Alian, and the jacu/us of 
Lucan), for the whole context (Is. xxxiv. 16) seems 
to point to some bird, and it is certainly stretching 
the words very far to apply them to any kind of 
serpent. Lochart’s argument rests entirely on the 
fact that the cognate Arabic, kipphaz, is used by 
Avicenna to denote some darting tree-serpent; but 
this theory, although supported by Gesenius, I‘iirst, 

tosenmiiller, and other high authorities, must be 
rejected as entirely at variance with the plain and 
literal meaning of the prophet’s words; though 
incubation by reptiles was denied by Cuvier, and 
does not obtain amongst the various orders and 
families of this class as a general rule, yet some 
few excepted instances are on record, but “the 
gathering under the shadow”’ clearly must be un- 
derstood of the act of a bird fostering her young 
under her wings; the Aippdz, moreover, is men- 
tioned in the same verse with ὁ vultures ** (kites), 
so that there can be no doubt that some bird is 
intended. 


Scops aldrovan. 


Deodati, according to Bochart, conjectures the 
“ Seops owl,”’ being led apparcntly to this interpre- 
tation on somewhat strained etymological grounds. 


OWL 


See on this subject Bochart, Hieroz. iti. 197; and 
for the supposed connection of σκώψ with σκώπτω, 
see Alian, Nat. Anim. xv. 28; Pliny, x. 49; Eu- 
stathius, on Odys. v. 66; and Jacobs’ annotations 
to Alian, 2. c. We are content to believe that 
kippéz may denote some species of owl, and to re. 
tain the reading of the A. Y. till other evidence he 
forthcoming. ‘The wood-cut represents the Athene 
meridionalis, the commonest owl in Valestine. 
Mount Olivet is one of its favorite resorts (/dzs, i. 
26). Another eommon species of owl is the Scops 
zorca; it 15 often to he seen inhabiting the mosque 
of Omar at Jerusalem (see Tristram, in Jbis, i. 
26): 


Athene meridionalis. 


5. Lilith (ns) : ὀνοκένταυροι; Aq. Λιλίθ, 


Symm. Aapia: lamia). The A. V. renders this 
word by “screech-owl’’ in the text of Is. xxxiv. 
14, and by ‘‘ night-monster’’ in the margin. The 
liltth is mentioned in connection with the desola- 
tion that was to mark Edom. According to the 
Rabbins the /i/ith was a nocturnal spectre in the 
form of a beautiful woman that earried off children 
at night and destroyed them (see Bochart, Hteroz. 


ili. 829; Gesenins, 7hes. s. v. ΓΟ. Buxtorf, 


Lex. Chald. et Talm. p. 1140). With the Jilith 
may he compared the ghule of the Arabian fables. 
The old versions support the opinion of Bochart 
that a spectre is intended. As to the ὀνοκένταυ- 
pot of the LXX., and the /amta of the Vulgate 
translations of Isaiah, see the //te70z. iii. 832, and 
Gesenius (Jesata, i. 915-920). Michaelis (Suppl. 
p- 1443) observes on this word, “in the poetical de- 
scription of desolation we borrow images even from 
fables.’’ If, however, some animal be denoted by 
the Hebrew term. the screech-owl (δύ flammea) 
may well be supposed to represent it, for this bird 
is found in the Bible lands (see /dzs, i. 26, 46), and 
is, as is well known, a frequent inhabiter of ruined 
places. The statement of Irby and Manuzles rela- 
tive to Petra illustrates the passage in Isaiah under 
consideration:  Yhe screaming of eagles, hawks, 
and owls, which were soaring above our heads in 
considerable numbers, seemingly annoyed at any 
one approaching their lonely halitation, added 
much to the singularity of the scene.” (See also 
Stephens, /nxcid. of T:-av. il. 76.) Wo 


ΟΧ 


OX (nk: /dox), an ancestor of Judith (Jud. 
viii, 1). Bo Pane 

OX, the representative in the A. V. of several 
Hebrew words, the most important of which have 
been already noticed. [Boutt; BuLtock.] 

We propose in this article to give a general re- 
view of what relates to the ox tribe (Bovidke), so 
far as the subject has a Biblical interest. It will be 
convenient to consider (1) the ox in an economic 
point of view, and (2) its natural history. 


1. There was no animal in the rural economy 
of the Israelites, or indeed in that of the ancient 
Orientals generally, that was held in higher esteem 
than the ox; and deservedly so, for the ox was the 
animal upon whose patient labors depended all the 
ordinary operations of farming. Ploughing with 
horses was a thing never thought of in those days 
Asses, indeed, were used for this purpose [Ass] ; 
but it was the ox upon whom devolved tor the 
most part this important service. The preéminent 
value of the ox to ‘+a nation of husbandmen like 
the Israelites,’’ to use an expression of Michaelis in 
his article on this subject, will be at once evident 
from the Scriptural account of the various uses to 
which it was applied. Oxen were used for plough- 
ing (Deut. xxti. 10; I Sam. xiv. 14; 1 K. xix. 19; 
Job i. 14; Aim. vi. 12, &c.); for treading out corn 
([ δ. χχν. Ἔ; Ηοβ. x. 11; Mic. iv. 13: 1 Cor. 
ix. 9; 1 Tim. ν. 18) [AGricuLrureE]; for draught 
purposes, when they were generally yoked in pairs 
(Num. yit. 8; 1 Sam. vi. 7; 2 Sam. vi. 6); as 
beasts of burden (1 Chr. xii. 40); their flesh was 
βαίδι (Ποῦ. χὶν. +; 1 K. i. 9, iv. 23 xix. 21; Is. 
xxii. 13; Prov. xv. 17; Neh. vy. 18); they were 
used in the sacrifices [SAcririces]; they supplied 
milk, butter, ete. (leut. xxxii. 14; [5. vii. 22; 2 
Sam. xvii. 29) [Borren; Δικ]. 

Connected with the importance of oxen in the 
rural economy of the Jews is the strict code of 
laws which was mercifully enacted by God for their 
protection and preservation. The ox that threshed 
the corn was by no means to be muzzled; he was 
to enjoy rest on the Sabbath ag well as his master 
(Ex. xxii. 12; Deut. v. 14); nor was this only, as 
Miehaelis has observed, on the people's account, 
becanse beasts can perform no work without man’s 
assistance, but it was fur the good of the beasts 
‘¢ that thine ox and thine ass may rest.’’ 


The law which prohibited the slaughter of any 
clean animal, excepting as “‘an offering unto the 
Lord before the tabernacle,’ during the time that 
the Israelites abode in the wilderness (Lev. xvii. 
1-6), although expressly designed to keep the peo- 
ple from idolatry, no doubt contributed to the 
preservation of their oxen and sheep, which they 
were not allowed to kill excepting in public. There 
ean he fittle doubt that during the forty years’ 
wanderings oxen and sheep were rarely used as 
food, whence it was flesh that they so often lusted 
after. (See Micha:clis, Laws of Moses, art. 169.) 


It is not easy to determine whether the ancient 
Hebrews were in the habit of castrating their ani- 
mals or not. The passaze in Lev. xxii. 24 may he 
read two ways, either as the A. V. renders it, or 
thus, ** Ye shall not offer to the Lord that which is 
bruised,"’ οἷο. neither shall ye make it so in your 
land.”’ Le Clerc believed that it would have been 
impossible to have used an uncastrated ox for agri- 
cultural purposes on account of the danger. Micha- 
elis, on the other hand, who cites the express testi- 
nony of Josephus (dnt. iv. 8, § 40), argnes that 


Ox Pela 


castration was wholly forbidden, and refers to the 
authority of Niebuhr (Deser. de tArab., p. 81), 
who mentions the fact that Europeans use stallions 
for cavalry purposes. In the East, it is well known, 
horses are as a rule not castrated. Michaelis ob- 
serves (art. 168), with truth, that where people 
are accustomed to the management of uncastrated 
animals, it is far from being so dangerous as we 
from our experience are apt to imagine. 

It seems clear from Proy. xv. 17, and 1 K. iv. 23, 
that cattle were sometimes stall-fed [loop], though 
as a general rule it is probable that they fed in the 
plains or on the hills of Palestine. ‘That the Egyp- 
tians stall-fed oxen is evident from the representa- 
tions on the monuments (see Wilkinson’s Are. 

σὲ, i, 27, ii, 49, ed. 1854). The cattle that 
vrazed at large in the open country would no 
doubt often become fierce and wild, for it is to be 
remembered that in primitive times the lion and 
other wild beasts of prey roamed about lalestine. 
lence, no doubt, the laws with regard to “ gore 
ins,” and the expression of “ being wont to push 
with his horns’ in time past (Ex. xxi. 28, &.); 
hence the force of the Psalmist’s complaint of his 
enemies, “Many bulls have compassed me, the 
inighty ones of Bashan have beset me round” 
(Ps. xxii. 19). The habit of surrounding objects 
which excite their suspicion is very characteristic 
of half-wild cattle. See Mr. Culley’s observations 
on the Chillingham wild cattle, in Bell's British 
Quadrupeds (Ρ. 424). 

2. The monuments of Egypt exhibit repre- 
sentations of a long-horned breed of oxen, a short- 
horned, a polled, and what appears to be a variety 
of the zebu (Bos /ndicus, Lin.). Some have iden- 
tified this latter with the Bos Dante (the Bos ele- 
gms et parvus Africanus of Belon). The Abys- 
sinian breed is depicted on the monuments at 
Thebes (see diac. Kyypt. i. 385), drawing a plaus- 
trum or ear. [CARtT.] These cattle are ‘white 
and black in clouds, low in the legs, with the horns 
hanging loose, forming small horny hooks nearly 
of equal thickness to the point, turning freely either 
way, and hanging against the cheeks ’’ (see Hamil-~ 
ton Smith in Griffith’s Anim. Aing. iv. 425). The 
drawings on Egyptian monuments shew that the 
cattle of ancient Kgypt were fine handsome animals: 
doubtless these may be taken as a sample of the 
cattle of Palestine in ancient times. “ The cattle. 
of Egypt,” says Col. H. Smith (Kitto’s Cyc. art. 
«*Ox’'), a high authority on the Auminantia, “ con- 
tinued to be remarkable for beauty for some ages 
after the Moslem conquest, for Abdollatiph the 
historian extols their bulk and proportions, and in 
particular mentions the Alchisiah breed for-the 
abundance of the milk it furnished, and for the 
beauty of its eurved horns.”’ (See figures of Egyp- 
tian cattle under AGRICULTURE.) ‘There are now 
fine cattle in Egypt; but the Palestine cattle appear 
to have deteriorated, in size at least, since Biblical 
times. ‘ ITerds of cattle,’’ says Schubert ( Orien- 
tal Christian Spectator, April, 1853), ‘ are seldom 
to be seen; the bullock of the neighborhood of Je- 
rusalem is small and insignificant; beef and veal 
are but rare dainties. Yet the bullock thrives 
better, and is more frequently seen, in the upper 
valley of the Jordan, also on Monnt Tabor and 
near Nazareth, but partienlarly east of the Jordan 
on the road from Jacob’s bridge to Damascus.” 
See also Thomson (Land and Book, p. 322), who 
observes (p. 335) that danger from being gored has 
not ceased “ among the halt-wild droves that range 
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over the luxuriant pastures 
country.” 

The buffalo (ubalus buffalus) is not unecom- 
mon in Palestine; the Arabs eall it yams. Robin- 
son (Aibl. Res. iti. 806) notices buffaloes “ around 
the lake el-//ileh as being mingled with the neat 
cattle, and applied in general to the same uses. 
They are a shy, ill-looking, ill-tempered animal.” 
These animals love to wallow and lie for hours in 
water or mud, with barely the nostrils above the 
surface. It is doubtful whether the domestic buf- 
falo was known to the aneient people of Syria, 
Egypt, ete.; the animal under consideration is the 
bhainsa, oy tame buffalo of India; and although 
now common in the West, Col. H. Smith is of 
opinion that it was not known in the Bible lands 
till after the Arabian conquest of Persia (A. p. 
651). Robinson’s remark, therefore, that the buf- 
falo doubtless existed anciently in Palestine in a 
‘wild state, must be received with caution. [See 
further remarks on this subject under UNicoxrn ] 

The A. V. gives « wild ox’? in Deut. xiv. 5, 
and τε wild bull ἢ in ls. li. 20, as the representatives 
of the Hebrew word ¢vé or ¢6. 

Teo or té’ OSS}, RV: ὕρυξ, σευτλίον α; Αα.; 
Symin., and Theod., ὔρυξ: oryx). Among the 
beasts that were to be eaten mention is made of 
the td (Deut. ἰ, ¢.); again, in Isaiah, “they lie at 
the head of all the streets like a ἐ in the nets.”’ 
The most important ancient versions point to the 
oryx (Oryx leucoryx) as the animal denoted by the 
Hebrew words. Were it not for the fact that 
another Hebrew name (yachmur) seems to stand for 
this animal,? we should have no hesitation in re- 
ferring the fed to the antelope above named. Col. 
H. Smith suggests that the antelope he calls the 
Nubian Oryx ( Oryx tav), may be the animal in- 
tended; this, however, is probably only a variety of 
the other. Oedmann (Verm. Samm. p. iv. 25) 
thinks the Bubule (Alcephalus bubalis) may be the 
16; this is the Bekker-el-wash of N. Afriea men- 
tioned by Shaw (7'rav. i. 310, 8vo ed.). The point 
must be left undetermined. See FALLOW DEER. 

Nig lee 


in certain parts of the 
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barley yaa (sha‘ir) is from the same root ag 


the Hebrew, and undoubtedly refers to the long 
hair-like beards of the ripe ears. σον: 

OX-GOAD. [Goapn.] 

O’ZEM ( Ph, a. ὁ. Otsem [strength, power]). 
The name of two persons of the tribe of Judah. 

1. (Acad; Vat.]Alex. Ασομ: Assom.) The sixth 
son of Jesse, the next eldest above David (1 Chr. 
ti. 15). His name is not again mentioned in the 
Bible, nor do the Jewish traditions appear to con- 
tain anything coneerniug him. 

2. (Aody;© Alex. Ασομ: Asom.) Son of Je- 
rahmeel, a chief man in the great family of Hezron 
{π| Ἰ 11.595} 

OZV’AS (Ὀζίας; [Vat. Sin. Οζειας, and so 
Alex. vi. 15, 21, vill. 28, 35, χν. 1:| iCal 
The son of Mieha of the tribe of Simeon, one of 
the ‘governors ”’ of Bethulia, in the history of 
Judith (Jud. vi. 15 [16, 21], vii. 23 [80], viii. 
10, 28, 35: [xve 1} 5. πο ὺν. 

PA [ Vat. O¢etas; Alex. Εῴας.] ὍὌΖΖΙ, one of 
the ancestors of Ezra (2 [sdr. i. 2); also called 
SAviAs (1 Esdr. viii. 2). 

3. [Lachm. Tisch. Treg. ᾽Οζείας.] Uzzran, 
King of Judah (Matt. i. 8, 9). 

O’ZIEL (OCHA; [Vat. Sin. Alex. O¢ema:] 
Ozias), an ancestor of Judith (Jud. viii. 1). The 
hame oeeurs frequently in O. T. under the form 
ὈζΖιει.. Boley. 


OZNI QO3IN [having ears, attentive]: ᾿Αζενί: 
[ Vat. Acever3] Alex. Αζαινι: ent). One of the 
sons of Gad (Num. xxvi. 16), ealled Ezpon in 
Gen. xlvi. 16, and founder of the family of the 


OZ’NITES (“338 [as above]: δῆμος ὁ ᾿Αζενί 
[Vat. -ye.]; Alex. 8. ὁ A gawi: familia Oznitarum), 
Num. xxvi. 16. 

OZO’RA (E(wpa: [Ald. ᾽Οζωρά]). “ The sons 
of Machnadebai,” in Ezr. x. 40, is eorrupted into 
‘the sons of Ozora”’ (1 Esdr. ix. 34). 


* The grain used for fodder in the East (see |. 


above) is principally barley; only the poorest of the 
people eat this grain, and they only when wheat 
fails them. Oats are not cultivated in the East for 
fodder. There is a wild species of avena which 
grows extensively as a weed in Syria, and is often 
plucked up with the Hordeum bulbosum and other 
Graminee, and fed as green fodder to the cattle, 
but it is never sown, and never threshed out. Its 
grain is small and lean, and would not be profitable 
as acrop. This species is called by the Arabs 
Ow 
pda (shaphoon). 


fodder of the Orientals. It is given mixed with the 
fine-cut straw of its own stalk from the threshing- 
floors, also with the straw of wheat. This latter 


ω 


is called Ore (tin). Barley is not used in 


Barley is the universal 


the East for distilling purposes, as far as 1 know. 
I never saw native whiskey. The Arabic name for 


a As to this word, see Schleusner, Lex. in LXX. 
8. V. 

ὃ Yachmfr, in the vernacular Arabie of N. Africa, 
is one of the names for the oryx. 


!: 


PA‘ARAI [3 syl.] ODYE [perh. Jehovah re- 
vecls, Fiirst: Alex.] dapae:; [Comp. Φααοαΐ:] 
Pharai). In the list of 2 Sam. xxiii. 35, “* Paarai 
the Arbite’’ is one of David's mighty men. In 1 
Chr. xi. 37, he is called “ Naarai the son of 

_Ezbai,’’ and this in Kennicott’s opinion is the true 
jreading (Diss. p. 209-211). The Vat. MS. [Rom.] 
omits the first letter of the name, and reads the 
other three with the following word, thus, οὐραι- 
οερχί [δ ί. -χει]. The Peshito-Syriac has “ Gari 
of Arub,”” which makes it probable that ‘ Naarai”’ 
is the true reading, aud that the Syriac translators 


mistook 3 for ἃ. 


PA/DAN (V2 [acre, field]: Μεσοποταμία 
τῆς Συρίας: Mesopotamia). Padan-Aram (Gen. 
xlviii. 7). 


| ¢ The word following this — ΓΊΣΓΙΝ — A. VY. Ahi. 
jah, Vulg. Achia, is in the LXX. rendered ἀδελφὸς 


% 
U 


PADAN-ARAM 
PA/DAN-A’RAM (ON ΤΞ [see below]: 


ἣ Μεσοποταμία Συρίας, Gen. xxv. 20, xxviii. 6, 7, 
mc 18; ἡ M. Gen. xxviii. 2, 5, xxxi. 18; M. tas 
. Gen. xxxv. 9, 26, xlvi. 15; Alex. 1 Μ. Gen. ae 
30, xxvili. 5, 7, xxxi. 185 ἡ Μ. Sup. Gen. XXxvili. 
wax. 18: Mesepotanii Gen. xxv. 90, χχχῖὶ. — 
M. Syriw, Gen. xxviii. 2, 5, 6, xxxiii. 18, RXV. oy 
26, xlvi. 15; Syria, Gen. xxvi. 15). By this name, 
more properly Puddan-Aram, which signifies “ the 
table-land of Arain” according to Fiirst and Ge- 
senius, the Hebrews designated the tract of country 
which they otherwise called Aram-naharaim, 
« Aram of the two rivers,’ the Greek Mesopotamia 
(Gren. xxiv. 10), and «+ the field (A. V. ‘country ’) 
of Aram’? (Hos. xii. 12). ‘The term was perhaps 
more especially applied to that portion which bor- 
dered on the Euphrates, to distinguish it from the 
mountainous districts in the N. and N. E. of Mes- 
opotamia. Rashi’s note on Gen. xxv. 20 is curious: 
«‘ Because there were two Arams, Aram-naharaim 
and Aram Zobah, he (the writer) calls it Paddan- 
Aram: the expression ‘yoke of oxen’ is in the 


Targums JY VW) 77D, puddan térin; and some 


interpret Paddan-Aram as ‘ field of Aram,’ because 
in the language of the Ishmaelites they call a field 


elds). In μω.9, 


pidind, is used for a * plain”’ or “ field; ” and both 
this and the Arabic word are probably from the 


“¢ paddan” (Δι Syr. 


root CXS, fudda, “to plough,” which seems akin 
to fid-in fidit, from findere. If this etymology be 
true Paddan-Aram is the arable land of Syria; 
‘either an upland vale in the hills, or a fertile dis- 
trict immediately at their feet’ (Stanley, S. ᾧ P. 
Ρ. 129, note). Paddan, the ploughed land, would 
thus correspond with the Lat. arvum, and is analo- 
gous to Eng. field’, the jedled land, from which the 
trees have been cleared. 

Padan-Aram plays an important part in the 
early history of the Hebrews. The family of their 
founder had settled there, and were long looked 
upon as the aristocracy of the race, with whom 
alone the legitimate descendants of Abraham might 
intermarry, and thus preserve the purity of their 
blood. ‘Thither Abraham sent his faithful steward 
(Gen. xxiv. 10), after the news had reached him in 
his southern home at Beer-sheba that children had 
been born to his brother Nahor. From this family 
alone, the offspring of Nahor and Milcah, Abra- 
ham's brother and niece, could a wife be sought for 
Isaac, the heir of promise (Gen. xxv. 20), and Jacob 
the inheritor of his blessing (Gen. xxviii.). 

[t is elsewhere called PADAN simply (Gen. 
xlviii. 7). WW. ae 

* PADDUBH is used in Deut. xxiii. 13 (A. V.) 
in the sense of a “small spade" or shovel.” 
The term is still applied in provincial English to 
an instrument of this kind (also called pad:le- 
stv ff), used by ploughmen for freeing the share from 
earth. ‘Thou shalt have a paddle upon thy 
weapon,’ in the passage above referred to, Would 
be better translated, “Thou shalt have @ small 
shovel among thy implements " (ein Schduflein bet 
demner Gerdthschaft, Bunsen). NG 


@ The resemblanee between Laadah (AWAY, 
1 Chr. iv. 21), one of the sons of Shelah, and Laadan 


V7y'2), an ancestor of Joshua (1 Chr. vii. 26), may 
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PADON ({VTD [deliverance]: φαδών: 
Phadon). The ancestor of a family of Nethinim 
who returned with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 44; Neh. 
vii. 47). He is called PHALEAs in 1 Esdr. ν. 29. 


PAGIEL (ΟΝ [God allots]: Φαγεήλ: 
Alex. Φαγαιηλ, [and so Vat. i. 13, ii. 27] Phe- 
giel). Tbe son of Ocran, and chief ‘of the tribe of 
Asher at the time of the Exodus (Num. i. 13, ii 
ΠΡ εἰν (2, 11, X- 20), 

PA/HATH-MO’AB (ANS ITE: Φαὰθ 
[Vat. also badaB, baad, Φααβ (so FA. Neh. iii. 
11, where Rom. Φαάτ)}] Μωάβ: Phahath-Moab, 
‘‘wovernor of Moab*’). Head of one of the chief 
houses of the tribe of Judah. Of the individual, 
or the oceasion of his receiving so singular a name, 
nothing is known certainly, either as to the time 
when he hved, or the particular family to which he 
belonged. But as we read in I Chr. iv. 22, of a 
family of Shilonites, of the tribe of Judah, who in 
very early times ‘had dominion in Moab,’’ it may 
be conjectured that this was the origin of the name. 
It is perhaps a slight corroboration of this conjec- 
ture that as we find in Ezr. ii. 6, that the sons of 
Pahath-Moab had among their number “ children 
of Joab,’”’ so also in 1 Chr. iv. we find these fami- 
lies who had dominion in Moab very much mixed 
with the sons of Caleb, among whom, in 1 Chr. ii. 
54;5iv. 14, we find the house of Joab.¢ It may 
further be conjectured that this dominion of the 
sons of Shelah in Moab, had some connection with 
the migration of Elimelech and his sons into the 
country of Moab, as mentioned in the book of Ruth; 
nor should the close resemblance of the names 


ΓΞ (Ophrah), 1 Chr. iv. 14, and MSY 


(Orpah), tuth i. 4, be overlooked. Jerome, in- 
deed, following doubtless his Hebrew master, gives 
a mystical interpretation to the names in 1 Chr. 
iv. 22, and translates the strange word J/ashubi- 
lehem, “they returned to Leem’’ (Bethlehem). 
And the author of Quest. Heb. in Lib. Paraleip. 
(printed in Jerome's works) follows up this open- 
ing, and makes Joxim (qui stare fecit solem) to 
mean FELIAKIM, and the men of Chozeba (viri 
mendacii), Joash and Saraph (secwrus et ircendens), 
to mean Mahlon and Chilion, who took wives 


(OY) in Moab, and returned (2. ὁ. Ruth and 
Naomi did) to tte plentiful bread of Bethlehem 
(house of bread); interpretations which are so far 
worth noticing, as they point to ancient traditions 
connecting the migration of Elimelech and his sons 
with the Jewish dominion in Moab mentioned in 
I Chr. iv. 22.5 However, as regards the name 
Pahath-Moab, this early and obscure connection 
of the families of Shelah the son of Judah with 
Moab seems to supply a not improbable origin for 
the name itself, and to throw some glimmering 
upon the association of the children of Joshua and 
Joab with the sons of Pahath-Moab. That this 
family was of high rank in the tribe of Judah we 
learn from their appearing fourth in order in the 
two lists, Ezr. 11. 6; Neh. vii. 11, and from their 
chief having signed second, among the lay princes, 
in Neh. x. 14. It was also the most numerous 
(2818) of all the families specified, except the 


PAHATH-MOAB 


be noted in connection with the mention of Jeshua, 
Ezr. ii. 6. 

δ 1 Sam. xxii. 3, may also be notieed in this con 
nection. 
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Benjamite house of Senaah (Neh. vii. 88). The 
name of the chief of the house of Pahath-Moab, in 
Nehemiah’s time, was Hashub; and, in exact ac- 
cordance with the numbers of his family, we find 
him repairing two portions of the wall of Jerusalem 
(Neh. iii. 11, 23). It may also be noticed as 
slightly confirming the view of Pahath-Moab being 
a Shilonite family, that whereas in 1 Chr. ix. 5-7, 
Neh. xi. 5-7, we find the Benjamite families in 
close juxtaposition with the Shilonites, so in the 
building of the wall, where each family built the 
portion over against their own habitation, we find 
Benjamin and Hashub the Pahath-Moabite coupled 
together (Neh. iii. 23). 
the family are found in Ezr. viii. 4, where 200 of 
its males are said to have accompanied Elihoénai, 
the son of Zerahiah, when he came up with Izra 
from Babylon; and in Ezr. x. 30, where eight of 
the sons of Pahath-Moab are named as having 
taken strange wives in the time of Ezra’s govern- 
ment. A. C. ΤΙ 


* PA’T ODD: φογώρ: Phau), 1 Chr. i. 50, a 
town of Idumea. [Pav.] A. 


PAINT (as a cosmetic). The use of cosmetic 
dyes has prevailed in all ages in eastern countries. 
We have abundant evidence of the practice of paint- 
ing the eyes both in ancient Egypt (Wilkinson, ii. 
342) and in Assyria (Layard's Ninereh, ii. 328); 
and in modern times no usage is more general. It 
does not appear, however, to have been by any 
means universal among the Hebrews. The notices 
of it are few; and in each jnstance it seems to 
have been used as a meretricious art, unworthy of 
a woman of high character. ‘Thus Jezebel ‘put 
her eyes in painting ’’ (2 K. ix. 30, margin); Jere- 
miah says of the harlot city, “« Though thou rent- 
est. thy eyes with painting” (Jer. iv, 30); and 
Ezekiel again makes it a characteristic of a harlot 
(Ez. xxiii. 40; comp. Joseph. B. J. iv. 9, καὶ 10). The 
expressions used in these passages are worthy of 
observation, as referring to the mode in which the 
process was effected. It is thus described by Chan- 
dler ( Travels, ii. 140): “A girl, closing one of her 


COGSamn 


* Eye ornamented with Kohl, as represented in ancient 


paintings.” (Lane, p. 37, new ed.) 

eyes, took the two lashes between the forefinger 
and thumb of the left hand, pulled them forward, 
and then thrusting in at the external corner a 
bodkin which had been immersed in the soot, and 
extracting it again, the particles before adhering 
to it remained within, and were presently ranged 
round the organ.’’ The eyes were thus literally 
“ put in paint,’’ and were “rent ’’ open in the pro- 
cess. A broad line was also drawn round the eye, 
as represented in the accompanying cut. ‘The effect 
was an apparent enlargement of the eye; and the 
expression in Jer. iv. 30 has been by some under- 
stood in this sense (Ges. Thes. p. 1239), which 
is without doubt admissible, and would harmonize 


>. 

b The Hebrew verb has even been introduced into 
the Spanish version: δ Alcoholaste tuos ojos” (Ges. 
Thes. p. 676). 


° S7AD. 


The only other notices of 


PALACE 


with the observations of other writers (Juv. 11. 94, 
“ obliqua producitt acu;’’ Plin. /p. vi. 2). The 


term used for the application of the dye was kachal,¢ 


‘to smear;”’ and [Itabbinical writers described the 
paint itself under a cognate term (Mishn. Shadbd. 
8, § 3). These words still survive in kohl,> the 
modern oriental name for the powder used. [See 
note, vol. ii. p. 1891 (Amer. ed.).] The Bible gives 


no indication of the substance out of which the 


dye was formed. If any conclusion were deducible 
from the evident aftinity between the Hebrew pik,¢ 
the Greek φῦκος, and the Latin /ucus, it would 
be to the effect that the dye was of a vegetable 
kind. Such a dye is at the present day produced 
from the henna plant (Lawsonia tnermis), and is 
extensively applied to the hands and the hair (Rus- 
sell's Aleppo, i, 109, 110). But the old versions 
(the LXX., Chaldee, Syriac, ete.) agree in pro- 
nouncing the dye to have been produced from auti- 
mony, the very name of which (στίβι, stibium) 
probably owed its currency in the ancient world ἐδ 
this circumstance, the name itself and the applica- 
tion of the substance having both emanated from 
Egypt.¢ Antimony is still used for the purpose in 
Arabia (Burekhardt’s Travels, i. 876), and in Per- 
sia (Morier’s Second Journey, p. 61), though lead 
is also used in the latter country (Russell, i. 366): 
but in Egypt the Avh/ is a soot produced by burn- 
ing either a kind of frankincense or the shells of 
almonds (Lane, i.61). The dye-stuff was moist- 
ened with oil, and kept in a small jar, which we 
may infer to have been made of horn, from the 
proper name, Keren-happuch, “horn for paint” 
(Job xlii. 14). The probe with 
which it was applied was made 
either of wood, silver, or ivory, 
and had a blunted point. Both 
the probe and the jar have 
frequently been discovered in 
Kg¢yptian tombs (Wilkinson, 
il. 343). In addition to the 
passages referring to eye-paint 
already quoted from the Bible, 
we may notice probable aliu- 
Ancient Vessel and sions to the practice in Prov. 
Probe for Kohl. νἱ. 25, Ecclus. xxvi. 9, and Is. 
iii. 16, the term rendered 
( wanton ’’ in the last passage bearing the radical 
sense of painted. The contrast between the black 
paint and the white of the eye led to the transfer 
of the term pik to describe the variegated stones 
used in the strihg courses of a handsome building 
(1 Chr. xxix.2; A.V. “glistering stones,” lit. 
stones of eye-paint); and again the dark cement in 
which marble or other bright stones were imbedded 
(Is. liv. 11; A. V. 41 will lay thy stones with 
fair colors ’’?). Whether the custom of staining the 
hands and feet, particularly the nails, now so prev- 
alent in the East, was known to the Hebrews, is 
doubtful. The plant, henna, which is used for that 
purpose, was certainly known (Cant. i. 14; A. V. 
‘“‘camphire’’), and the expressions in Cant. v. 14 
may possibly refer to the custom. ἦν ΠΡ: 


PALACE. There are few tasks more difficult 
or puzzling than the attempt to restore an ancient 


d This mineral was imported into Egypt for the 
purpose. One of the pictures at Bent Hassan repre- 
sents the arrival of a party of traders in stibium 
The powder made from antimony has been always sup- 
posed to have a beneficial effect on the eyesight (Plin 
xxxiii. 84; Russell, 1.111; Lane, i. 61). 


PALACE 


building of which we possess nothing but two ver- 
bal descriptions, and these difiiculties are very much 
eyhanced when one account is written in a lan- 
guage like Hebrew, the scientific terms in which 
are, from our ignorance, capable of the widest lat- 
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definite knowledge, was composed by a person who 
never could have seen the buildings he was de- 
scribing. 

Notwithstanding this, the palace which Solomon 
occupied himself in erecting during the thirteen 


years after he had finished the Temple is a build- 


itude of interpretation; and the other, though 
ing of such world-wide notoriety, that it cannot 


written in a language of which we have a more 
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SCALE OF FEET 


Fig. 1. Diagram Plan of Solomon’s Palace. 


be without interest to the Biblical student that, editions of the Bible are what may be called Vitru- 
those who have made a special study of the sub-' vian, namely, based on the principles of classical 
ject, and who are familiar with the arrangements architecture, which were the only ones known to 
of eastern palaces, should submit their ideas on their authors. During the earlier part of this cen- 
the subject; and it is also important that our/| tury attempts were made to introduce the priuci- 
knowledge on this, as on all other matters con-| ples of Egyptian design into these restorations, but 
nected with the Bible, should be brought down | with even less success. The Jews hated Keypt and 
to the latest date. Almost all the restorations of | all that it contained, and everything they did, or 
this celebrated edifice which are found in earlier! even thought, was antagonistic to the arts and 
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feelings of that land of bondage. On the other 
hand, the exhumation of the palaces of Nineveh, 
and the more careful examination of those at Per- 
sepolis, have thrown a flood of light on the sub- 
ject. Many expressions which before were entirely 
unintelligible are now clear and easily understood, 
and, if we cannot yet explain everything, we know 
at least where to look for analogies, and what was 
the character, even if we cannot predicate the ex- 
act forin, of the buildings in question. 

The site of the Palace of Solomon was almost 
certainly in the city itself, on the brow opposite to 
the Temple, and overlooking it and the whole city 
of David.¢ It is impossible, of course, to be at all 
certain what was either the form or the exact dis- 
position of such a palace, but, as we have the di- 
mensions of the three principal buildings given in 
the book of Kings, and confirmed by Josephus, we 
may, by taking these as a scale, ascertain pretty 
nearly that the building covered somewhere about 
150,000 or 160,000 square feet. Less would not 
suffice for the accommodation specified, and more 
would not be justified, either from the accounts we 
have, or the diniensions of the city.in which it was 
situated. Whether it was a square of 400 feet each 
way, or an oblong of about 550 feet by 300, as 


Fig. 2. 


a clere-story. If we, like Josephus, are contented 
with these indications, the section of the hall was 
certainly as shown in fig. A. But the Bible goes 
on to say (ver. 4) that “there were windows in 
three rows, and light was against light in three 
ranks,” and in the next verse it repeats, ‘and 
light was against light in three ranks.’’ Josephus 
ascapes the difficulty by saying it was lighted by 
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represented in the annexed diagrata, niust always 
be more or less a matter of conjecture. The form 
here adopted seems to suit better not only the exi- 
-gencies of the site, but the known disposition of the 
| parts. 
| The principal building situated within the Pal- 
ace was, as in all eastern palaces, the great hall of 
state and audience; here called the *: House of the 
Forest of Lebanon.’ Its dimensions were 100 
cubits, or 150 feet long, by half that, or 75 feet, in 
width. According to the Dible (1 K. vii. 2) it 
had “ four rows of cedar pillars with cedar beams 
upon the pillars;’’ but it is added in the next 
verse that “it was covered with cedar above the 
beams that lay on 45 pillars, 15 in a row.’ This 
would be easily explicable if the description stopped 
there, and so Josephus took it. 116 evidently con- 
sidered the hall, as he afterwards described the 
Stoa basilica of the Temple, as consisting of four 
j|rows of columns, three standing free, but the fourth 
built into the outer wall (Aut. xi. 5); and his ex- 
pression, that the ceiling of the palace hall was in 
the Corinthian manner (Ant. vil. 5, § 2), does not 
| mean that it was of that order, which was not then 
invented, but after the fashion of what was called 
in his day a Corinthian cecus, namely, a hall with 
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Diagram Sections of the House of Cedars of Lebanon. 


[38 Jerusalem, it is scarcely likely that the great 
“ball of the palace was permanently open even on 
one side. 

| Another difficulty in attempting to restore this 
| ball arises fron, the number of pillars being un- 
equal (15 in a row’’), and if we adopt the last 
| theory (fig. B), we have a row of columns in the 


‘centre both ways. The probability is that it was 


εἰ θυρώμασι τριγλύφοις, or by windows in three closed, as shown in the plan, by a wall at one end, 
divisions, which might be taken as an extremely which would give 15 spaces to the 15 pillars, and so 
probable description if the Bible were not so very provide a central space in the longer dimension 
specific regarding it; and we must therefore adopt of the hall in which the throne might have been 
some such arrangement as that shown in figure B. placed. If the first theory be adopted, the throne 
Though other arrangements might be suggested, may have stood either at the end, or m the centre 
on the whole it appears probable that this is the | of the longer side, but, judging from whut we know 
one nearest the truth: as it admits of a clere-story, of the arrangement of eastern palaces, we may 
to which Josephus evidently refers, and shows the be almost certain that the latter is the correct 
tbree rows of columns which the Bible description position. 

requires. Besides the clere-story there was proba-| Νοχί in importance to the building just described 
bly a range of openings under the cornice of the| is the hall or porch of judgment (ver. 7), which 
walls, and then a range of open doorways, which | Josephus distinctly tells ns (Ant. yii. 5, § 1) was 
would thus make the three openings required by | situated opposite to the centre of the longer side of 
the Bible description. In a hotter climate the first | the great hall: an indication which may be ad- 
arrangement (fig. A) would be the more probable; | mitted with less hesitation, as such a position is 
but on a site so exposed and oceasionally so cold | identical with that of a similar hall at Persepolis, 


from the above. ‘ The new Palace must have been 
apart from the castle of David, and considerably below 
the Icvel of the Temple-mount.” (History of the Jew- 
ish Church, ii. 215.) Κ΄. W. 


a * This allusion to ‘the city of David” is based 
on the author’s peculiar theory, which is set forth at 
cength, and answered, in article JERUSALEM. Stanley 
suggests, with equal confidence, a different locality 
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and with the probable position of one at Khor- 
sabad. 

Its dimensions were 50 cubits, or 75 feet square 
(Josephus says 30 in one direction at least), and its 
disposition can easily be understood by comparing 
the descriptions we have with the remains of the 
Assyrian and Persian examples. It must have been 
supported by four pillars in the centre, and had 
three entrances; the principal opening from the 
street and facing the judgment-seat, a second from 
the court-yard of the palace, by which the coun- 
cillors and officers of state might come in, and a 
third from the palace, reserved for the king and 
his household as shown in the plan (fig. 1, N). 

The third edifice is merely called “the Porch.’’ 
Its dimensions were 50 by 30 cubits, or 75 feet by 
45. Josephus does not describe its architecture; 
and we are unable to understand the description 
contained in the Bible, owing apparently to our 
ignorance of the synonyms of the Hfebrew archi- 
tectural terms. Its use, however, cannot be con- 
sidvred as doubtful, as it was an indispensable ad- 
junet to an Eastern palace. It was the ordinary 
place of business of the palace, and the reception- 
room — the Guesten Hall — where the king re- 
ceived ordinary visitors, and sat, except on great 
state occasions, to transact the business of the 
kingdom. 

Behind this, we are told, was the inner court, 
adorned with gardens and fountains, and sur- 
rounded by cloisters for shade; and besides this 
were other courts for the residence of the attend- 
ants and guards, and in Solomon's ease, for the 
three hundred women of his harem: all of which 
are shown in the plan with more clearness than ean 
be conveyed by a verbal description. 

Apart from this palace, but attached, as Jose- 
phus tells us, to the Hall of Judgment, was the 
palace of Pharaoh's daughter — too proud and im- 
portant a personage to he grouped with the ladies 
of the harem, and requiring a residence of her own. 

There is still another building mentioned by 
Josephus, as a ntvs or temple, supported by mas- 
sive columns, and situated opposite the Hall of 
Judgment. It may thus have heen outside, in 
front of the palace in the city; but more probably 
was, as shown in the plan, in the centre of the 
great court. It could not have been a temple in 
the ordinary acceptation of the term, as the Jews 
had only one temple, aud that was situated on the 
other side of the valley; but it may have been an 
altar covered by a baldachino. This would equally 
meet the exigencies of the description as well as the 
probabilities “of the case; and so it has been repre- 
sented in the plan (fig. 1). 

If the site and ΠΥ of the palace were as 
above indicated, it would require two great portals: 
one leading from the city to the great court, shown 
at M; 
den, at N. This last was probably situated where 
the stairs then were which led up to the City of 
David, and where the bridve afterwards joined the 
Temple to the city and palace. 

The recent discoveries at Nineveh have éhabled 
us to understand many of the architectural details 
of this palace, which before they were made were 
nearly wholly inexplicable. We are told, for in- 
stance, that the walls of the halls of the palace 
were wainscotted with three tiers of stone, appar- 
ently versi-colored marbles, hewn and polished, and 
surmounted by a fourth course, elaborately carved 
with representations of leafage and flowers. Above 


the other to the Temple and the king’s 5 gar- | 4 
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jthis the walls were plastered and ornamented with 


colored arabesques. At Nineveh the walls were, 
like these, wainscoted to a height of about eight 
feet, but with alabaster, a peculiar product of the 
country, and these were separated trom the painted 
space above by an architectural band; the real 
ditference being that the Assyrians reveled in 
sculptural representations of men and animals, as 
we now know from the sculptures breught home, 
as well as from the passage in Ezekiel (xxii. 14) 
where he describes ‘* men pourtrayed on the wall, 
the images of the Chaldeans pourtrayed with ver- 
milion,’’ ete. These modes of decoration were for- 
bidden to the Jews by the second commandment, 
given to them in consequence of their residence in 
Keypt and their consequent tendency to that mul- 
tiform idolatry. Some difference may also be due 
to the fact that the soft alabaster, though admira- 
bly suited to hassi-relievi, was not suited for sharp, 
deeply-cut foliage sculpture, like that described by 
Josephus; while, at the same time, the hard mate- 
rial used by the Jews might induce them to limit 
their ornamentation to one band only. It is prob- 
able, however, that a considerable amount of color 
was used in the decoration of these palaces, not 
only from the constant reference to gold and gild- 
ing in Solomon's buildings, and because that as 
a color could hardly be used alone, but also from 
such passages as the following: ‘ Build me ἃ 
wide house and large’?—or through-aired — 
‘“ehambers, and cutteth out windows; and it is 
ceiled with cedar, and painted with vermilion ”’ 
(Jer. xxii. 14). It may also be added, that in the 
East all buildings, with scarcely an exception, are 
adorned: with color internally, generally the three 
primitive colors used in all their intensity, but so 
balanced as to produce the nmiost harmonious re- 
sults. 

Although incidental mention is made of other 
palaces at Jerusalem and elsewhere, they are all 
of subsequent ages, and built under the influence 
of Roman art, and therefore not so interesting to 
the Biblical student as this. Besides, none of them 
are anywhere so described as to enable their dis- 
position or details to be made ont with the same 
degree of clearness, and no instruction would be 
conveyed by merely reiterating the rhetorical flour- 
ishes in which Josephus indulges when deseribing 
them; and no other palace is ἜΣ in the Binle 
itself so as to render its elucidation indispensable 
in such an article as the present. J. F. 

* PALACE in A. V., singular and plural, is the 
rendering of several words of diverse meaning 


‘aes 1 Chi... xxix, 1 πὸ; Smt Ezy. iv. 14 
L; JOOS, 2 K. xv. 90 al; ΓΤ, Am. iv. 
3; ITO, Ez. xxv. £ al; WB, 2 Chr. ix. 11 


Ls TIES, Dan. xi. £45; LXX. οἷκος, Isa. xxxii. 
1: al.; πόλις, Esth. ii. 13 al; ναός; Ps. χὶν. 15 
ad; βάρις. Lam. ii. 5 αἱ.: ἀβιρά. βιρά, Neh. i. 1, 
vii. 2; θεμέλια (pl.), Jer. vi. 5 ahs χώρα, Mic. y. 
5 al; ἄντρον, 1 K. xvi. 18; ἅλως, 1 K. xxi. 1; 
ἔπαυλις, Ἴ1" 5. Ixix. 95: πυργόβαρις, Ps. exxil. ips 
ἔπαλξις, Cant. viii. 9; γῆ: Jer. ix. 21; ἄμφοδα 
(pl.), Jer. xvii. 27 ae ᾿Εφαδανῶ, Dan. xi. 45, 
Ῥομμά. Am. iv. ὃ: Bea χε ον; Nea. G; ΝΟ 
αὐλή, Matt. xxvi. 58 ad. ; πραιτώριον; Phil. i. 13).4 


a * On “Palace” in Phil. i. 13 (A. V.), see Jup@ 
MENT-SEAT [Amer. ed.], and Praztorium at the end 
H. 
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It often designates the royal residence and usually 
suggests a fortress, or battlemented house — the 
citadel, as the most secure place, being commonly 
in eastern towns the abode of the ruler. The word 
occasionally (as in Esth. ix. 12) includes the whole 
city; and again (as in 1 K. xvi. 18) it is restricted 
to a part of the royal apartments. It is applied 
(as in 1 Chr. xxix. 1) to the Temple in Jerusalen.. 
By “the palace which appertained to the house ” 
(Nah. ii. 6) is probably meant the tower of Anto- 
nia adjacent to the Temple. 

The Palace of Solomon, who “ was building his 
own house thirteen years ᾽ (1 K. vii. 1), of which 
a conjectural restoration is attempted in the pre- 
ceding article, must have stood on the high eastern 
brow of Zion, overlooking the T emple and the 
lower city. No site within the walls could have 
been more commanding, and the immense edifice, 
built of white stone and cedar-wood, must have 
been one of the most imposing. The Asmonean 
princes, according to Josephus, whose descriptions 
of the city have been mainly confirmed, erected a 
palace on the same site, adjoining the great bridge 
which spanned the Tyropceon. [t was also occu- 
pied as a royal residence by the Herodian family, 
and was enlarged by king Agrippa. Magnificent 
private residences were probably embraced in tbe 
allusions found in the Psalms and the Prophets to 
the palaces of Zion. The massive foundations 
which have bee uncovered, as the subterranean 
parts of the modern city have been explored, con- 
vey an impressive idea of the architectural solidity 
and vrandeur of ancient Jerusalem. Sot. 


PA’LAL (009 [a judye]: baadx; [Vat. 
Φαλαλ! FA. badan;] Alex. φαλάξ: Phale). 
The son of Uzai, who assisted in restoring the walls 
of Jerusalem in the time of Nehemiah (Neb. ili. 
25). 


PALESTI’NA and PAL’ESTINE. These 
two forms occur in the A. V. but four times in all, 
always in poetical passages: the first, in Ex. xv. 
14, and Is. xiv. 29, 31; the second, Joel iii. 4. In 


each case the Hebrew is meds, Pelésheth, a 


word found, besides the above, only in Ps. lx. 8, 
Ixxxiii. 7, Ixxxvii. 4, and eviii. 9, in all which our 
translators have rendered it by ‘ Philistia ’’ or 
6 Philistines.” The LXCX. has in Ex. Φυλιστιείμ, 
but in Is. and Joel ἀλλόφυλοι: the Vulg. in Ix. 
Philisthiim, in 15. Philisthea, in Joel Palesthini. 
The apparent ambig uity in the different renderings 
of the A. V. is in reality no ambiguity at all, for 
at the date of that translation ‘“ Palestine ’’ was 
synouymous with * Philistia.”’ Thus Milton, with 


a Paradise Lost was written between 1660 and 1670. 
Shakespeare, on the other hand, uses the word in its 
modern sense in two passages, Aing John, act ii. Scene 
1, and Othetlo, act iv. scene 3: the date of the former 
of these plays is 1596, that of the latter 1602. But 
Shakespeare and Milton wrote for different audiences ; 
and the language of the one would be as modern (for 
the time) as that of the other was classieal and an- 
tiqne. That the name was changing its meaning 
from the restricted to the general sense just at the 
beginning of the 17th century, is curiously ascertain- 
able from two Indexes Γ΄ of the Hardest Wordes,.” ap- 
pended to successive editions of Sylvester's Du Bartas 
(1605 and 1608), in one of which it is explained as 
Judea, the Iloly Land, first called Canaan,’ and in 
the other “the Land of the Philistines.” Fuller, in 
his Pisgah-sight of Pulestine (1650), of course uses it 
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his usual accuracy in such points, mentions Da- 
gon as 
Dreaded through the coast 
Of Palestine, in Gath and Ascalon, 
And Accaron and Gaza’s frontier bounds ”’: 
(Par. Lost, i. 464.) 
and again as 
That twice-battered god of Palestine "ἢ : 
(Hymn on Nat. 199) 


— where if any proof be wanted that his meaning 
is restricted to Philistia, it will be found in the 
fact that he has previously connected other deities 
with the other parts of the Holy Land. See also, 
still more decisively, Samson Ag. 144, 1098.4 But 
even without such evidence, the passages them- 
selves show how our translators understood the 
word. Thus in Ex. xv. 14, “ Palestine,’’ Edom, 
Moab, and Canaan are mentioned as the nations 
alarmed at the approach of Israel. In Is. xiv. 29, 
31, the prophet warns “ Palestine ’’ not to rejoice 
at the death of king Ahaz, who had subdued it. 
In Joel iii. 4, Phoenicia and εἰ Palestine’’ are 
upbraided with cruelties practiced on Jadah and 
Jerusalem. 

Palestine. then, in the Authorized Version, really 
means nothing but Philistia. The original Hebrew 
word Pelésheth, which, as shown above, is else- 
where translated Philistia, to the Hebrews signi- 
fied merely the long and broad strip of maritime 
plain inhabited by their eucroaching neighbors. 
We shall see that they never applied the name to 
the whole country. An inscription of Iva-lush, 
king of Assyria (probably the Pul of Scripture), 
as deciphered by Sir H. Rawlinson, names "Ὁ Palaztu 
on the Western Sea,’’ and distinguishes it from 
Tyre, Damascus, Samaria, and Edom (Itawlinson’s 
Herod. i. 467). In the same restricted sense it 
was probably employed — if employed ‘at all — by - 
the ancient Egyptians, in whose records at Kamak 
the Pufusatu has been deciphered in close connec- 
tion with that of the Shatrutana or Sharu, possi- 
bly the Sidonians or Syrians (Birch, doubtfully, in 
Layard, Nineveh, il. 407, note). Nor does it appear - 
that at first it signified more to the Greeks. As 
lying next the sea, and as being also the high-road 
from Egypt to Pheenicis and the richer regions 
north of it, the Philistine plain became sooner 
known to the western world than the country 
further inland, and was called by them Syria 
Palestina — Supin Παλαιστίνη —Vhilistine Syria. 
This name is first fonnd in Herodotus (i. 105; ii. 
104; iti. 5; vil. 89); and there can be little doubt 
that on each occasion he is speaking of the coast, 
and the coast ὃ only. (See also the testimony of 
Joseph. Ant. i. 6, ὃ 2.) From thence it was 


in the largest sense; but it is somewhat remarkable 
that he says nothing whatever of the signification of 
the name. In France the original narrow significa- 
tiou has been retained. Thus ch. xxxi. of Volney’s 
Travets treats of “ Palestine, ἡ. 6. the plain which ter-, 
minates the country of Syria on the west,” and “ com- 
prehends the whole country between the Mediterra- 
nean on the west, the mountains on the east, and two 
lines, one drawn by Khan Younes, and the other be- 
tween Kaisaria aud the rivulet of Yafa.” Itis thus 
used repeatedly by Napoleon I. in his dispatches and 
eorrespondence. See Corresp. de Nap., Nos. 4020, 
4035, &ce. 

ὃ In the second of these passages, he seems to ex- 
tend it as far north as Beirht —if the sculptures of 
the Nahr el-Kelb are the stele of Sesostris. 
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gradually extended to the country further inland, 
till in the Roman and later Greek authors, both 
heathen and Christian, it becomes the usual appel- 
lation for the whole country of the Jews, both west 
and east of Jordan. (See the citations of heland, 
Pal. ce. vii. viii.) Nor was its use confined to 
heathen writers: it even obtained among the Jews 
themselves. Josephus generally uses the name for 
the country and nation of the Phil’stines («πές 
xiii. 5, § 10; vi. 1, ἡ 1, &c.), but on one or two 
occasions he Ν πιοῦν it in the wider sense (Avs. i. 
6, § 4; viii. 10, ὃ 3; c. Ap. i. 22). So does Philo, 
ie Abrah. and De Vite Mosis. ‘It is evell found 
in such thoroughly Jewish works as the Talmudic 
treatises Bereshith Rabba and Leha Rabbathi 
(Reland, p. 35); and it is worthy of notice how 
much the feeling of the nation must have degen- 
erated before they could apply to the Promised 
Land the name of its bitterest enemies — the 
“uncircumcised Philistines.”’ 

Jerome (cir. A. Ὁ. 400) adheres to the ancient 
meaning of Palestina, which he restricts to Philis- 
tia (see Ep. ad Dardunun, $4; Comm. in Esaiam 
xiv. 29; in Amos i. 6).¢ So also does Procopius 
of Gaza (cir. A. D. 510) in a curious passage on 
Gerar, in his comment on 2 Chr. xiv. 13. 

The word is now so commonly employed in our 
more familiar language to designate the whole coun- 
try of Israel. that, although B siblically a mnisnomer, 
it has been chosen here as the most convenient 
heading under which to give a general description 
of THE ΠΟΙ LAND, embracing those points which 
have not been treated under the separate headings 
of cities or tribes. 

This description will most conveniently divide 
itself into two sections: — 


I. The Names applied to the conntry of Israel 
in the Bible and elsewhere. 

II. The Land: its situation, aspect, climate, 
physical characteristics, mm connection 
with its history; its structure, botany, 
and natural history.? 


The history of the country is so fnlly given 
under its various headings throughout the work, 
that it is unnecessary to recapitulate it here. 


I. THE NAMES. 


PALESTINE, then, is designated in the Bible by 
more than one name: — 

1. During the Patriarchal period, the Conquest, 
and the age of the Judges, and also where those 
early periods are referred to in the later litcrature 
(as Ps. ev. 11; and Joseph. Ant. i. 7; 8; 20: y. 
1, &e.), it is spoken of as ‘¢Canaan,”? or more 


a In his Epit. Paule (§ 8) he extends the region of 
the Philistines as fur north as Der, close under Monnt 
Carmel. We have seen above ie llerodotus extends 
Palestine to Betrit. Caesarea was anciently entitled 
C. Palestine, to distinguish it from other towns of the 
same name, and it would seem to be even still called 
Katariyeh Felistin by the Arabs (see note to Burek- 
hardt, Syria, p. 387, July 15; also Schultens, In//ea: 
Geogr. δ Coesarea’’). Ramleh, 10 miles east ofsJaffa, 
retained in the time of hap-Parchi the same affix (see 
Asher’s B. of Tndela, ii. 489). He identifies the latter 
with Gath. 

ὃ The reader will observe that-the botany and nat- 
ural histery have been treated by Dr. llooker and the 
Rev. W. Heughton. The paper of the former distin- 
guished botanist derives a peculiar value from the fact 
that he has visited Palestine. 

e * For Mr. Grove’s explanation of this apparentiy 
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frequently “the Land of Canaan,”’ meaning thereby 
the country west of the Jordan, as opposed to “ the 
Land of Gilead’’ on the east.c [CANAAN, LAND 
or, vol. i. p. 351 £] Other designations, during 
the same early period, are “the land of the He- 
brews’? (Gen. xl. 15 only —a natural phrase in 
the mouth of Joseph); the ‘land of the Hittites ”’ 
(Josh. i. 4): a remarkable expression, occurring 
here only, in the Bible, though frequently used in 
the Egyptian records of Lameses I]., in which 
Cheta or Chitt appears to denote the whole coun- 
try of Lower and Middle Syria. (Bragsch, Geogr. 
Inschrift. ii. 21, &e.) The name Ta-ner (i. 6. 
Holy Land), which is found in the inscriptions of 
Rameses II. and Thothmes III., is believed by M. 
Lrnesch to refer to Palestine Οὐ 17). But this 
is contested by M. de Rougé (Revue Archéologique, 
Sept. 1861, p. 216). The Pheenicians appear to 
have applied the title Holy Land to their own 
country, and possibly also to Palestine at a very 
early date (Brugsch. p. 17). If this can be sub- 
stantiated, it opens a new view to the Liblical 
student, inasmuch as it would seem to imply that 
the country had a reputation for sanctity before its 
connection with the Hebrews. 

2. During the Monarchy the name usually, 
though not frequently, employed, is ‘Land of 


Israel ”? (9 Υ ΠΝ; 1 Sam. xiii. 19: 2 K. ν. 2, 4, 
Vinoae 1 (1 το 20 Cur, ils 17). Of course 
this must not be confounded with the same appel- 
lation as applied to the northern kingdom only 
(2 Chr. xxx. 25; Ez. xxvii. 17). It is Ezekiel’s 
favorite expression, though he commonly alters its 


form slightly, substituting TTS for YS. The 


pious and loyal aspirations of Hosea find vent in 
the expression “land of Jehovah’? (Hos. ix. 3: 
comp. Is. Ixii. 4, &c., and indeed Lev. xxv 23, &c.). 
In Zechariah it is “the holy land’ (Zech. 11. 12); 
and in Daniel “the glorious land’’ (Dan. xi. 41). 
In Amos (ii. 10) alone it is “the land of the 
Amorite;”’ perhaps with a glance at Deut. i, 7. 
Occasionally it appears to be ae simply as 
“The Land;* as in Ruth i. 1; Jer. xxii. 27; 1 
Mace. xiv. τ Luke iv. 25, and perhaps even xxiii. 
44, The later lewish writers are fond of this title, 
of which several exaniples will be found in [eland, 
Pal. chap. v 

3. Between the Captivity and the time of our 
Lord,the name “ Judzea” had extende itself from 
the southern portion to the whole of the country,@ 
even that beyond Jordan (Matt. xix. 1; Mark x. 1; 
Joseph. Ant. ix. 14, §15 xii 4,§ 11). In the book 
of Judith it is applied to the portion between the 


inappropriate name as applied to a land of valleys and 
plains like Palestine, see CANAAN, LAND OF. The gen- 
erally received view, however, is that the name be- 
longed originally to Phoenician, which lay aloug the 
ceast of the Mediterranean, where the Canaanites make 
their first appearance (Gen. x. 15-19), and that subse- 
quently as they spread themselves into the interior 
they carried with them the old vame into the new 
settlements. (See Kurtz, Gesch. des Alten Binees, i. 
164; Keil, Bibl. Archiologie, Ὁ. 175; Arnold, art. 
Palastina iv Werzog’s Real-Encyk. xi. 1; and others.) 
II. 

« Au indication ef this is discovered by Reland 
(Pat. p. 32), as early as the time of Solemon, in the 
terms ef 2 Chr. ix. 11; but there is nothing to imply 
that “Judah” in that passage means more than the 
actual territory of the tribe. 
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plain of Esdraelon and Samaria (xi. 19), as it is in 
Luke xxiii. 5; though it is also used in the stricter 
sense of Judea proper (John iv. 8, vii. 1), that is, 
the most southern of the three main divisions west 
of Jordan. In this narrower sense it is employed 
throughout 1 Mace. (see especially ix. 50, x. 30, 38, 
xi. 34). 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews (xi. 9) we find 
Palestine spoken of as “the land of promise; ”’ 
and in 2 Esdr. xiv. 81, it is called “the land of 
Sion.”’ 

4. The Roman division of the country hardly 
coincided with the Biblical one, and it does not 
appear that the Romans had any distinct name for 
that which we understand by Palestine. The prov- 
ince of Syria, established by Pompey, of which 
Scaurus was the first governor (queestor proprzetor) 
in 62 B. C., seems to have embraced the whole sea- 
board from the Bay of Issus (/skanderiin) to Egypt, 
as far back as it was habitable, that is, np to the 
desert which forms the background to the whole 
district. Judea” in their phrase appears to have 
signified so much of this country as intervened 
between Fdumza on the south, and the territories 
of the numerous free cities, on the north and west, 
which were established with the establishment of 
the province — such as Scythopolis, Sebaste, Joppa, 
Azotus, ete. (Dict. of Geogr. ii. 1077). The dis- 
trict east of the Jordan, lying between it and the 
desert — at least so much of it as was not covered 
by the lands of Pella, Gadara, Canatha, Philadel- 
pheia, and other free towns — was called Perea. 

5. Soon after the Christian era, we find the name 
Palestina in possession of the country. Ptolemy 
(A. ᾽ν. 161) thus applies it (Geogr. v. 16). «The 
arbitrary divisions of Valsstina Prima, Secunda, 
and Tertia, settled at the end of the 4th or begin- 
ning of the 5th cent. (sce the quotations from the 
Cod. Theodos. in Reland, p. 205), are still observed 
in the documents of the Eastern Church ”’ (Dict. 
of Geogr. ii. 538 a). Palestina Tertia, of which 
Petra was the capital, was however out of thie 
Biblical limits; and the portions of Perea not 
comprised in Pal. Secunda were counted as in 
Arabia. 

6. Josephus usually employs the ancient name 
“¢Canaan’’ in reference to the events of the earlier 
history, but when speaking of the country in refer- 
ence to his own time styles it Judeea (Ant. i. 6, ὃ 
2, &c.); though as that was the Roman name for 
the southern province, it is sometimes (e. g. B. J. 
i. 1, § 1; iii. 3, § 5 ὁ) diffienlt to ascertain whether 
he is using it in its wider or narrower @ sense. [1 
the narrower sense he certainly does often employ 
it (e.g. Ant. v. 1, § 22; B../. iii. 3, § 4, 5). 
Nicolaus of Damascus applies the name to the 
whole country (Joseph. Ant. i. 7, § 2). 

The ‘Talmudists and other Jewish writers use 
the title of the “Land of Israel.’’ As the Greeks 


α This very ambiguity is a sign (notwithstanding all 
that Josephus says of the population and importance 
of Galilee) that the sonthern province was by far the 
most important part of the country. It conferred its 
name on the whole. 

b See the citations in Otho, Lex. Rabb. “* Israelitz 
Regio; and the Itineraries of Benjamin; Parchi; 
Isaac ben Chelo, in Carmoly ; ete. 

¢ The latitude of Banias, the ancient Dan, is 33° 16/, 
znd that of Beer-sheba 31° 16/; thus the distance be- 
tween these two points — the one at the north, the 
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styled all other nations but their own Barbarian, 
so the Rabbis divide the whole world into two 
parts —the Land of Israel, and the regions out- 
side it.o 

7. The name most frequently used throughout 
the Middle Ages, and down to our own time, is 
Terva Sancta — the Holy Land. In the long list 
of Travels and Treatises given hy Ritter (/7dkunde, 
Jordan, 31-55), Robinson (Bibl. Res. ii. 5384-555), 
and Bonar (Land of Promise, pp. 517-5385), it 
predominates far beyond any other appellation. 
Quaresmius, in his Hlueidatio Terre Sancte (i. 
9, 10), after enumerating the various names above 
mentioned, concludes by adducing seven reasons 
why that which he has embodied in the title of 
his own work, “though of later date than the rest, 
yet in excellency and dignity surpasses them all; “ἢ 
closing with the words of Pope Urban 11. addressed 
to the Council of Clermont: Quam terram merito 
Sanctam diximus, in qua non est etiam passus 
pedis quem non illustraverit et sanctificarerit vel 
corpus vel umbra Salvatoris, vel gloriosa presentia 
Sancte Det genitricis, vel anwplectendus Aposto- 
lorum commeatus, vel martyrum ebibendus sanguis 
effusus. 


Il. ΤΠῈ LAND. 


The Holy Land is not in size or physical charac- 
teristics proportioned to its moral and historical 
position, as the theatre of the most momentous 
events in the world’s history. It is but a strip of 
country, about the size of Wales, less than 140 
miles ¢ in length, and barely 40 ¢ in average breadth, 
on the very frontier of the East, hemmed in between 
the Mediterranean Sea on the one hand, and the 
enormous trench ‘of the Jordan Valley on the other, 
by which it is effectually cut off from the mainland 
of Asia behind it. On the north it is shut in by 
the high ranges of Lebanon and anti-Lebanon, and 
by the chasm of the /tdny,¢ which runs at their 
feet and forms the main drain of their southern 
slopes. On the south it is no less inclosed by the 
arid and inhospitable deserts of the upper part of 
the peninsula of Sinai, whose undnlating wastes 
melt imperceptibly into the southern hills of 
Judea. 

1. Its position on the Map of the World — as 
the world was when the Holy Land first made its 
appearance in history — is a remarkable one. 


(1.) It is on the very outpost — on the extremest 
western edge of the East, pushed forward, as it 
were, by the hnge continent of Asia, which almost 
seems to have rejected and ent off from communi- 
cation with itself this tiny strip, by the broad and 
impassable desert interposed between it and the 
vast tracts of Mesopotamia and Arabia in its rear. 
On the shore of the Mediterranean it stands, as if 
it had advanced as far as possible toward the West 
— toward that New World which in the fullness 


other at the south— is 2 degrees, 120 geogr. or 189 
English miles. 

d The breadth of the country at Gaza, from the 
shore of the Mediterranean to that of the Dead Sea, is 
48 geogr. miles, while at the latitude of the Litany 
from the coast to the Jordan it is 20. The average 
of the breadths between these two parallels, taken at 
each half degree, gives 84 geogr. miles, or just 40 Eng- 
lish miles. 

ὁ The latitude of the Litany (or Kasimiyeh) differs 
but slightly from that of Banias. Its mouth is given 


by Van de Velde (Alemoir, p. 59) at 889 20/. 
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of time it was so mightily to affect; separated 
therefrom: by that which, when the time arrived, 
proved to be no barrier, but the readiest mediuni 
of communication — the wide waters of the ‘ Great 
Sea.” Thus it was open to all the gradual influ- 
ences of the rising communities of the West, while 
it was saved from the retrogression and decrepitude 
which have ultimately been the doom of all purely 
eastern states whose connections were limited to 
the East @ only. And when at last its rnin was 
effected, and the uation of Israel driven from its 
home, it transferred without obstacle the result of 
its long training to those regions of the West with 
which by virtue of its position it was in ready com- 
munic ition. 

(2.) There was, however, one channel, and but 
one, by which it could reach and be reached by the 
great oriental empires. The only road by which 
the two great rivals of the ancient world could ap- 
proach one another — by whic) alone Egypt could 
get to Assyria, and Assyria to Egypt — lay along 
the broad flat strip of coast which formed the mar- 
itime portion of the lloly Land, and thence by the 
Plain of the Lebanon to the Euphrates. ‘True, this 
road did not, as we shall see, lie actually through 
the country, but at the foot of the highlands which 
virtually composed the Holy Land; still the prox- 
imity was tvo close not to be full of danger; and 
though the catastrophe was postponed for many 
centuries, yet, when it actually arrived, it arrived 
through this channel. 

(3.) After this the Holy Land became (like the 
Netherlands in Europe) the convenient arena on 
which in successive ages the hostile powers who 
contended for the empire of the East, fought their 
battles. Here the Seleucida routed, or were routed 
by, the Ptolemies; here the Romans vanquished 
the Parthians, the Persians, and the Jews them- 
selves; and here the armies of France, England, 
and Germany, fought the hosts of Saladin. 

2. It is essentially a mountainous country. Not 
that it contains independent mountain chains, as in 
Greece, for example, dividing one region from an- 
other, with extensive valleys or plains between and 
among them — but that every part of the highland 
is in greater or less undulation. rom its station 
in the north, the range of Lebanon pushes forth 
before it a multitude of hills and eminences, which 
crowd one another more or less thickly ὃ over the 
face of the conntry to its extreme south limit. But 
it is not only a mountainous country. It contains 
in combination with its mountains a remarkable 
arrangement of plains, such as few other countries 
can show, which indeed form its chief peculiarity, 
and have had an equal, if not a more important bear- 
ing on its history than the mountains themselves. 
The mass of hills which ocenpies the centre of the 
country is bordered or framed on both sides, east 
and west, by a broad belt of lowland, sunk deep 


« The eontrast between Kast and West, and the 
position of the Ifoly Land as on the confines of each, 
is happily given in a passage in Hothen (ch. 28). 

6 The district of the Surrey hills about Caterham, 
in its most rerular portions, if denuded of most of 
its wood, turf, and soil, would be not unlike many 
parts of Palestine. So are (or were) the hills of Rox- 
burghshire on the banks of the Tweed, as the follow- 
ing description of them by Washington Irving will 
show: “From a hill whielt”’ like Gerizim or Olivet 
“commanded an extensive prospect . . . I gazed 
about me for a time with surprise, I may almost say 
with disappointment. I beheld a succession of gray 
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below its own level. The slopes or cliffs which form, 
as it were, the retaining walls of this depression, 
are furrowed and cleft by the torrent beds which 
discharge the waters of the hills, and form the 
means of communication between the upper and 
lower level. On the west this lowland interposes 
between the mountains and the sea, and is the 
Plain of Philistia and of Sharon. On the east it 
is the broad bottom of the Jordan Valley deep 
down in which rushes the one river of Palestine to 
its grave in the Dead Sea. 

3. Such is the first geueral impression of the 
physiognomy of the Holy Land. It is a physi- 
ognomy compounded of the three main features 
already named — the plains, the highland hills, and 
the torrent beds: features which are marked in the 
words of its earliegt describers (Num. xiii. 29; 
Josh. xi. 16, xii. 8), and which must be compre- 
hended by every one who wishes to understand 
the country, and the intimate connection existing 
between its structure and its history. In the ac- 
companying sketcli-map an attempt has been made 
to exhibit these features with greater distinctness 
than is usual, or perhaps possible, in maps con- 
taining more detail. 

On a nearer view we shall discover some traits 
not observed at first, which add sensibly to the 
expression of this interesting countenance. About 
half-way up the coast the maritime plain is sud- 
denly interrupted by a long ridge thrown out from 
the central mass, rising considerably ¢ above the 
general level, and terminating in a bold promon- 
tory on the very edge of the Mediterranean. This 
ridge is Mount Carmel. On its upper side, the 
plain, as if to compensate for its temporary dis- 
placement, invades the centre of the country and 
forms an undulating hollow right across it from 
the Mediterranean to the Jordan Valley. This cen- 
tral lowland, which divides with its broad depres- 
sion the mountains of Ephraim from the moun- 
tains of Galilee, is the plain of Esdraelon or Jez- 
reel, the great battle-field of Palestine. North of 
Carmel the lowland resumes its position by the sea- 
side till it is again interrupted and finally put an 
end to by the northern mountains which push 
their way out to the sea, ending in the white prom- 
ontory of the Ras Nakhira. Above this is the 
ancient Phoenicia—a_ succession of headlands 
sweeping down to the ocean, and leaving but few 
intervals of beach. Behind Phoenicia — north of 
Esdraelon, and inclosed between it, the Litany, and 
the upper valley of the Jordan — is a continuation 
of the mountain district, not differing materially in 
structure or character from that to the south, but 
risiig gradually in oceasional elevation until it 
reaches the main ranges of Lebanon and anti-Leb- 
anon (or Hermon), as from their lofty heights they 
overlook the whole land below them, of which they 
wwe indeed the parents. 


waving hills, tine beyond line, as far as my eye could 
reach, monotonons in their aspect, and entirely desti- 
tute of trees . . The far-ftmed Tweed ap- 
peared a naked stream flowing between bare hills. And 
yet” (what is even more applicable to the Itoly Land) 
“such had been the magic web thrown over the whole, 
that it hada greater charm than the richest scenery 
in England ” 

ὁ The main ridge of Carmel is between 1,700 and 
1,800 feet high. ‘The hills of Samaria immediately to 
the δ. E. of it are only about 1,100 feet (Van de Velde, 
Memoir, 177, 178). 
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4. The country thus roughly portrayed, and 
which, as before stated, is less than 140 miles in 
length, and not more en 40 in average breadth, 
is to all intents and purposes the whole Land of 
Israel.¢ The northern portion is Galilee; the centre, 
Sainaria; the south, Judea. This is the Land of 
Canaan which was bestowed on Abraham; the coy- 
enanted home of his descendants. The two tribes 
and a half remained on the uplands beyond Jordan, 
jnstead of advancing to take their portion with the 
rest within its cireumvallation of defense; but that 
act appears to have formed no part of the original 
plan. It arose out of an accidental circumstance, — 
whe abundance of cattle which they had acqnired 
during their stay in Egypt, or during the transit 
through the wilderness, — and its result was, that 
the tribes in question soon ceased to have any close 
connection with the others, or to form any virtual 
part of the nation. But even this definition might 
without impropriety be further circumseribed; for 
during the greater part of the O. T. times the chief 
events of the history were confined to the district 
south of Esdraelon, which contained the cities of 
Hebron, Jerusalem, Bethel, Shiloh, Sheehem, and 
Samaria, the Mount of Olives, and the Mount Car- 
mel. The battles of the Conquest an! the early 
strugcles of the era of the Judges ouce passed, (al- 
ilee subsided into obscurity and unimportaice till 
the time of Christ. 

5. Small as the Holy Land is on the map, and 
when contrasted either with modern states or with 
the two enormous ancient empires of Keypt and 
Assyria between which it lay, it seems even smaller 
to the traveller as he pursues his way through it. 
The long solid purple wall of the Moab and Gilead 
mountains, whieh is always in sight, aud forms the 
background to almost every view to the eastward, 
is perpetually reminding him that the confines of 
the country in that direction are close at hand. 
There are numerous eminences in the highlands 
which command the view of both frontiers at the 
satne time — the eastern mountains of Gilead with 
the Jordan at their feet on the one hand, on the 
cther the Western Sea,’ with its line of white sand 
and its blue expanse. Llermon, the apex of the 
country on the north, is said to have been seen from 
the sonthern end of the Dead Sea: it is certainly 
plain enough, from many a point nearer the centre. 
Jt is startling to find that from the top of the hills 
of Neby Samwil, Bethel, Tabor, Gerizim, or Safed, 
the eye can embrace at one glance, and almost with- 
out turning the head, such opposite points as the 
Lake of Galilee and the Bay of Akka, the farthes 
mountains of the Hauran and the lone ridge of 
Carmel, the ravine of the Jabbok, or the green 
windings of Jordan, and the sand-hills of Jaftin. 


a * ©The whole area of the land of Palestine,” 
says Dr. Robinson, ‘ does ποῦ vary greatly from 
12,000 geographical square miles, — about equal to the 
area of the two States of Massachusotts and Connect- 
icnt together. Of this whole area, more than one 
halt, or about 7,000 squave miles, being by fur the 
niost important portion, lies on the west of the Jordan. 

... Only from that land has gone forth to other 
nations and to modern times aH the true knowledge 
which exists of God, of his revelation of a future 
state, and of man’s redemption through Jesus Christ. 
Compared with this distiuction, the splendor 
learning and fame of Egypt, Greece, and Rome fade 
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The impression thus produeed is materially assisted 
by the transparent clearness*of the air and the ex- 
eeeding brightness of the light, by which objects 
that in our duller atmosphere would be invisible 
from each other or thrown into dim distanee are 
made distinctly visible, and thus appear tu be much 
nearer together than they really are. 

6. The highland district, thus surrounded and 
interseeted by its broad lowland plains, preserves 
from north to south a remarkably even and hori- 
zontal profile. Its average height may be taken as 
1,500 to 1,800 feet above the Mediterranean. It 
ean hardly be denominated a plateau, yet so evenly 
is the general level preserved, and so thiekly do the 
hills stand behind and between one another, that, 
when seen from the coast or the western part of the 
maritime plain, it has quite the appearance of a 
wall, standing in the baekground of the rich dis- 
trict between it and the observer —a_ district 
which from its gentle undulations, and its being 
so nearly on a level with the eye, appears almost 
immeasurable in extent. This general monotony 
of profile is, however, aceentuated at intervals by 
certain centres of elevation. These occur in a line 
almost due north and south, but lying somewhat 
east of the axis of the country. Beginning from 
the south, they are Hebron, 3,029 feet above the 
Mediterranean; Jerusalem, 2,610, and Mount of 
Ses 2,724, with Neby Sanail on the north, 

2,650; Bethel, 2,400; Stnjr/, 2,685; Ebal and 
Gerizim, 2700 ‘“ Little }lermon’’ and Tabor (on 
the north side of the Plain of Esdraelon), 1,900; 
Safed, 2,775; Jebel Jurmuk, 4,000. Between these 
elevated pints rons the watershed ὦ of the eountry, 
sending off on either hand —to the Jordan Val- 
ley on the east and the Mediterranean on the west, 
and be it remembered east and west 6 only — the 
long tortuous arms of its many torrent beds. But 
though keeping north and south as its general 
direction, the line of the watershed is, as might 
be expeeted from the prevalent eqnality of level of 
these highlands, and the absence of anything like 
ridge or saddle, very irrezular, the heads of the val- 
leys on the one side often passing and “ everlap- 
ping "ἢ those of the other. hus in the territory of 
the ancient Lenjamin, the heads of the great wadies 
Fuwar (or Suweinit) and Mutyah (or Kelt) — the 
two main channels by which the torrents of the 
winter rains hurry down from the bald hills of this 
distriet into the valley of the Jordan —are at δὲν εἰν 
and edtin respectively, while the great ἢ παν Be- 
lit, which enters the Mediterranean at Nahr Aujeh, 
a few miles above .lafti, stretelies its long arms as 
far as, and even farther than, Ta/syibeh, nearly four 
miles to the east of either Birehk or Beitin. Thus 
also in the more uorthern district of Mount Ephraim 


the sands Ἢ the desert.” Geogr. of the Holy 
Land, pp. 2, 18.) Η. 

6 The same word is used in Hebrew for “sea ” and 
for © west.”' 

e The altitudes are those given by Van de Velde, 
after much comparison and investigation, in his Me- 
moir (pp. 170-183). [For the Lebanon summits, see 
Bibl. Sacra, xxxix. 552.] 

d For the watershed see Ritter, Erdkunde, Jordan, 
pp. 474-486. His heights have been somewhat mod- 
ified by more recent observations, for which see Van 


(Phys. 


and | de Velde’s Aleazo/7. 


€ Exeept in the immediate neighborhood of the 


away; and the traces of their influence upon the) Plain of Esdraclon, and in the extreme north — where 
world become as the footprints of the traveller upon} the drainage, instead of being to the Mediterranean 
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around Nadlus, the ramifications of that extensive 
system of valleys whick combine to form the JVady 
Ferrah — one οἵ the main feeders of the central 
Jordan — interlace and cross by many miles those 
of the Wady Shair, whose principal arm is the 
Valley of Nablus, and which pours its waters into 
the Mediterranean at Nahr Faluik. 

7. The valleys on the two sides of the watershed 
differ considerably in character. Those on the east 
— owing to the extraordinary depth of the Jordan 
Valley into which they plunge, and also to the fact 
already mentioned, that the watershed lies rather 
on that side of the highlands, thus making the fall 
more abrupt — are extremely steep and rngeed. 
This is the case during the whole length of the 
southern and middle portions of the country. The 
precipitous descent between Olivet and Jericho, 
with which all travellers in the Holy Land are ac- 
quainted, is a type, and by no means an unfair 
type, of the eastern passes, from Zumweirak and 
Ain-fidi on the south to Wady bidan on the 
north. It is only when the junction between the 
Plain of Esdraelon and the Jordan Valley is reached, 
that the slopes become gradual and the ground fit 
for the maneuvers of anything but detached bodies 
of foot soldiers. Dut. raged and difficult as they 
are, they furni the only access to the upper country 
from this side, and every man or body of men 
who reached the territory of Judah, Benjainin, or 
Ephraim from the Jordan Valley, must have climbed 
one or other of them.¢ The Ammonites and Moab- 
ites, who at soine remote date left such lasting 
traces of their presence in the names of Cheplar 
ha-Ammonai and Michmash, and the Israelites 
pressing forward to the relief of Gibeon and the 
slaughter of Beth-horon, doubtless entered alike 
through the great Wady Fuawar already spoken of. 
The Moahites, Edomites, and Mehunim swarmed 
up to their attack on Judah through: the crevices 
of Ain-jidi (2 Chr. xx. 12,16). The pass of Adun- 
mim was in the days of our Lord — what it still is 
— the regular route between Jericho and Jerusalem. 
By it Pompey advanced with his army when he 
took the city. 

8. The western valleys are more gradual in their 
slope. The level of the external plain on this side 
is higher, and therefore the fall less, while at the 
same time the distance to be traversed is much 
greater. Thus the length of the JVady Beldt al- 
ready mentioned, from its remotest head at 7'ai- 
yibeh to the point at which it emerges on the Plain 
of Sharon, may be taken as 20 to 25 miles, with 
a total difference of level during that distance of 
perhaps 1,800 feet, while the Wad y cl-Aujeh, 
which falls from the other side of Taiyibeh into 
the Jordan, has a distance of barely 10 miles to 
reach the Jordan Valley, at the same time falling 
not less than 2,800 feet. 

Here again the valleys are the only means of 


or to the Jordan, is to the Litany, — the statement in 
the text is strietly aceurate. 

α΄ Nothing ean afford so stroug a testimony to the 
really unmilitary genius of the Canaanites, and subse- 
quently, in their turn, of the Jews also, as the way iu 
which they suffered their conquerors again and again 
to advance through these defiles, where their destrue- 
tion might so easily have been effected. They always 
retired at once, and, shutting themselves up in their 
strongholds, awaited the attack there. From Jericho, 
Hebron, Jerusalem, to Silistria, the story is one and 
the same, — the dislike of Orientals to fight in the 
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communieation between the lowland and the high- 
land. From Jaffa and the central: part of the plain 
there are two of these roads “ going up to Jeru- 
salem ’’ : the one to the right by Aumleh and the 
Wady Aly; the other to the left by Lydda, and 
thence by the Beth-horons, or the Wady Suleiman, 
and Gibeon. The former of these is modern, hoe 
the latter is the scene of many a famous incident 
in the ancient history. Over its long acelivities the 
(Canaanites were driven by Joshua to their native 
plains; the Philistines ascended to Michmash and 
Geba, and fled back past Ajalon; the Syrian force 
was stopped and hurled back by Judas; the Roman 
legions of Cestius Gallus were chased pell-mell to 
their strongholds at Antipatris. 

9. Further south, the communications between 
the mountains of Judah and the lowland of Phi- 
listia are hitherto comparatively unexplored. They 
were doubtless the scene of many a foray and re- 
pulse during the lifetime of Samson and the strug- 
gles of the Danites, but there is no record of their 
having been used for the passage of any important 
force either in ancient or modern times.? 

North of Jaffi the passes are few. One of them, 
by the JWacdy Beldt, led from Autipatris to Goph- 
na. Ly this route St. Paul was probably conveyed 
away from Jerusalem. [Oplini, Amer. ed.] An- 
other leads from the ancient sanctuary of Gilgal 
near Kefr Sabu, to Nablus. These western val- 
leys, though easier than those on the eastern side, 
are of such a nature as to present great difficulties 
to the passage of any large force ‘encumbered by 
haggage. In fact these mountain passes really 
forined the security of Israel, and if she had been 
wise enough to settle her own intestinal quarrels 
without reference to foreigners, the nation might, 
humanly speaking, have stood to the present hour. 
The height, and consequent strength, which was 
the frequent boast of the prophets and psahnists i in 
regard to Jerusalem, was no less true of the whole 
country, rising as it does on all sides from plains 
so much helow it in level. The armies of Egypt 
and Assyria, as they traced and retraced their path 
between Pelusium and Carchemish, must have 
looked at the long wall of heights which closed in 
the broad level roadway they were pursuing, as be- 
longing to a country with which they had no con- 
cern. It was to them a natural mountain fastness, 
the approach to which was beset with difficulties, 
while its bare and soilless hills were hardly worth 
the tronble of conquering, in comparison with the 
rich green plains of the Euphrates and the Nile, 
or even with the boundless cornfield through which 
they were marching. This may be fairly inferred 
from various notices in Scripture and in coutem- 
porary history. The Egyptian kings, from Nam- 
eses If, and Thothmes III. to Pharaoh Neeho. were 
in the constant habit ¢ of pursuing this route during 
their expeditions against the Chatti, or Hittites, in 


open field, and their power of determined resistance 
when intrenched behind fortifications. 

Ὁ Richard I., when inteudiug to attack Jerusalem, 
moved from Asealon to Blanche Garde (Sar, or Tell ¢s- 
Safieh), on the edge of the mountains of Judara ; and 
then, instead of taking a direct route to the Holy City 
through the passes of the mountains, turned uorth- 
wards over the plain and took the road from Ramleh 
to Bettenuble (Nuba), that is, the ordinary approach 
from Jaffa to Jerusalem; a cirenit of at least four 
days. (See Vinisauf, v. 48, in Chron. of Crusades, p. 294.) 

c Rawlinson, note to Herod. ii. ὃ 157. 
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the north of Syria; and the two last-named mon- 
archs ὦ fought battles at Megiddo, without, as far 
as > we know, having taken the trouble to penetrate 
into the interior of the country. 

ras Solomon's contemporary came up the Philistine 
plain as far as Gezer (probably about /umleh), and 
besieged and destroyed it, without leaving any im- 
pression of uneasiness in the amnals of Israel. 
Later in the monarchy, Psammetichus besieged 


Ashdod in the Philistine plain for the extraordinary | 


period of twenty-nine years (Ilerod. 11, 157) ; 
during .a portion of that time an Assyrian army 


probably occupied part of the same ¢ district, en- | 
The battles must 


deavoring to relieve the town. 
have been frequent; and yet the only reference to 
these events in the Bible is the mention of the As- 
syrian general by Isaiah (xa. 1), in so casual a man- 
ner as to lead irresistibly to the conclusion that 
neither Meyptians nor Assyrians had come up into 
the highland. This is illustrated by Napoleon's 
campaign in Palestine. 
by el-Arish, and after overrunning the whole of the 
lowland, and taking Gaza, Jatt, Namleh, and the 
other places on the plain, he writes to the sheikhs 
of Nudblus and Jerusalem, announcing that he has 
no intention of making war avainst them ( (Ὁ, 7680. 
de Nup., No. 4,020, «19 Ventose, 1799"). ‘Fo use 
his own words, ‘the highland coutry “did not lie 
within his base of operations; °’ and it would have 
been a waste of time, or worse, to ascend thither. 
Tn the later days of the Jewish nation, and during 
the Crusades, Jerusalem became the great object of 
contest; and then the battle-field of the country, 
which had originally been [sdraelon, was trans- 
ferred to the maritime plain at the foot of the 
jisses communicating most directly with the cap- 
ital. Here Judas Maccabzeus achieved some of his 


greatest triumphs: and here some of Herod’s most 


decisive actions were fought; and Dlanchegarde, 
Ascalon, Jaffa, and Beitnuba (the Bettenuble of the 
Crusading historian), still shine with the brightest 
rays of the valor of Richard the First. 

10. When the highlands of the country are 
more closely examined, a considerable difference 
will be found to exist in the natural condition and 
appearance of their different portions. The south, 
as being nearer the arid desert, and farther removed 
from the drainage of the mountains, 15. drier and 
less productive than the north. he tract below 
Hebron, which forms the link hetween the hills of 
Judah and the desert, was known to the ancient 
Hebrews by a term originally derived from its dry- 
ness (Vegeb). This was Tite sovril country. [{ 
contained the territory which Caleb bestowed on 
his daughter, and which he had afterwards to en- 
dow specially with the ‘upper and lower springs” 
of a less parched locality (Josh. xv. 19). Here 


a For Thothmes’ engugement at Megidlo, see De 
Roug"’s interpretation of his monuments recently dis- 
covered at Thebes, in the Revue Archéologique, 1861, 
p. 384, &e. For Pharaoh Necho, sce 2 K. xxiii. 29. 

δ The identification of Megiddo, coinciding as it 
does with the statements of the Bible, is toleradly 
certain ; but at present as mneh can hardly be said of 
the other names in these lists. Not only does the 
agreement of the names appear doubtful, but the lists, 
as now deciphered, present an amount of confusion — 
places in the north being jumbled up with those in the 
south, etc. — which raises a constant suspicion. 

ὁ Is. xx. 1, as explained by Gesenius, and by Raw- 
Hnson (ii. 242, πιο ε]. 

@ This Psalm is also referred to the hot and water- 


The Vharaoh who | 


ITe entered it from Evypt | 
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lived Nabal, so chary of his “ water’? (1 Sam. xxv. 
11); and here may well have been the scene of the 
composition of the 63d Psalm@¢—the “dry and 
thirsty land where no water is.”” As the traveller 
advances north of this tract there is an improve- 
ment; but perhaps no country equally cultivated 
is more monotonous, bare, or uninyiting in its 
aspect, than a great part of the highlands oi 
Judah and Benjamin during the largest portion of 
the year. ‘The spring covers even those bald gray 
rocks with verdure aud color, and fills the ravines 
with torrents of rushing water; but: in summer 
and autumn the look of the country from Hebron 
up to Bethel is very dreary and desolate. The 
flowers, which for a few weeks give so brilliant ¢ 
and varied a hne to whole districts, wither and 
vanish before the first fierce rays of the sun of 
summer: they are ‘to-day in the field — to- 
morrow cast into the oven.’ Rounded/ hills of 
moderate height fill up the view on every side. 
their coarse gray 9 stone continually discovering 
itself through the thin coating of soil, and hardly 
distinguishable from the remains of the ancient 
terraces which run round them with the regularity 
of contour lines, or fron the confused heaps of 
ruin which occupy the site of former village or 
fortress. On some of the hills the terraces have 
been repaired or reconstructed, and these contain 
plantations of olives or figs, sometimes with and 
sometimes without vineyards, surrounded by rough 
stone walls, and with the watch-towers at the 
corners, so familiar to us from the parables of the 
Qld and New Testaments. Others have a shavgy 
covering of oak bushes in clumps. There are tra- 
ditions that in former times the road between 
Bethlehem and Hebron was lined with large trees; 
but all that now remains of them are the large 
oak-roots which are embedded in the rocky soil, 
aud are dug up by the peasants for fnel (Miss 
seanfort, ii. 124). The valleys of dentdation which 


divide these monotonous hills are also plauted with 


figs or olives, but oftener cultivated with corn or 
dvurra, the long reed-like stalks of which remain 
on the st@ny ground till the next seed-time, and 
vive a singularly dry and slovenly look to the fields. 
The general absence of fences in the valleys does 
not render them less desolate to an English eye, 
and where a fence is now and then encountered, it 
is either a stone wall trodden down and dilapidated, 
or a hedge of the prickly-pear cuctns, gaunt, irreg- 
ar, and ugly, without being picturesque. Otten 
the track rises and falls for miles together over the 
edges of the white strata upturned into almost a 
vertical” position; or over sheets ot bare rock 
spread out like flag-stones,? and marked with fissures 
which have all the regularity of artificial joints; 
or along narrow channels, through which the feet 


less road of the deep descent to Jericho and the Jor- 
thin. See OLIVES, Mount or, p. 2243 a. 

e Stanley (S. § P. p. 189)—not prone to exag- 
zerate color (comp. $7, ' Petra’) — speaks of it as “a 
blaze of searlet.”’ 

/ * Rounded swelling masses like huge bubbles,” 
siys Mr. Seddon the painter (p. 122). “Each one 
uglier than its neighbor ὁ (Miss Beaufort, ii. 97). 
alsa the deseription of Russegger the geologist, 
Ritter, Jordan, p. 495. 

σ “Often looking as if burnt in the kiln ” (Ander- 
son, p. 172). 

hk As at Bett-ur (Beth-horon). 

* As south of Beitin (Bethel), and many other 
places. 


See 
in 
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of centuries of travellers have with difficulty re- 
tained their hold on the steep declivities; or down 
flights of irregular steps hewn or worn in the solid 
rock of the ravine, and strewed thick with innu- 
merable loose@ stones. Even the gray villages — 
always on the top or near the top of the hills — do 
bnt add to the dreariness of the scene by the forlorn 
look which their flat roofs and absence of windows 
present to a Kuropean eye, and by the poverty and 
ruin so universal among them. At Jerusalem this 
reaches its climax, and in the leaden ashy hue 
which overspreads, for the major part of the year, 
much of the landscape immediately contiguous to 
the city, and which may well be owing to the dé- 
bris® of its successive demolitions, there is some- 
thing unspeakably affecting. ‘The solitude which 
reigus throughout most of these hills and valleys 
is also very striking. ‘For miles and miles there 
is often no appearance of life except the occasional 
goat-herd on the hill-side, or gathering of women 
at the wells.” ¢ 

To the west and northwest of the highlands, 
where the sea-breezes are felt, there is considerably 
more vegetation. The JWady es-Sumt derives its 
name from the acacias which line its sides. In 
the same neighborhood olives abound, and give the 
eountry 9, almost a wooded appearance ’? (Rob. ii. 
21,22). The dark grateful foliage of the dutm, or 
terebinth, is frequent 3- and one of these trees, per- 
haps the largest in Palestine, stands a few minutes’ 
ride from the ancient Socho (dba. 222). About. 
ten miles north of this, near the site of the ancient 
Kirjath-jearim, the ‘city of forests,’’ are some 
thickets of pine (sndber) and laurel (εὐ δ), which 
Tobler compares with European woods (θέε JVan- 
deruny, p. 178). 

Hitherto we have spoken of the central and 
northern portions of Judea. Its eastern portion 
—a tract some 9 or 10 miles in width by about 35 
in length — which intervenes between the centre 
and the abrupt descent to the Dead Sea, 15 far more 
wild and desolate, and that not for a portion of the 
year only, but throughout it.¢ This must have 
been always what it is now —an uninhal@ted desert, 
because uninhabitable; ‘a bare arid wilderness; 
an endless succession of shapeless yellow and ash- 
colored hills, without grass or shrubs, without 
water, and almost 6 without life,’ — even without 
ruins, with the rare exceptions of Masada, and a 
solitary watch-tower or two. 

12 No descriptive sketch of this part of the 
country can be complete which does not allude to 
the caverns, characteristic of all limestone districts, 
but here existing in astonishing numbers. Every 
hill and ravine is pierced with them, some very 
large and of curious formation — perhaps partly 
natural, partly artificial — others mere grottves. 
Many of them are connected with most important 
aud interesting events of the ancient history of the 


@ As in the Wady Aly, 7 miles west of Jerusalem. 
See Beaumont’s deseription of this route in his Diary 
of a Journey, ete. i. 192. 

6 See JERUSALEM, vol. ii. p. 1280 6. The same re- 
mark will be found in Seddon’s Memoir, p. 198. 

Ὁ Βίδηϊον., S. δ᾽ P. p. 117. 

d Fen on the 8th Jannary, De Sanley found no 
wate: 

6 Van de Velde, Syr. § Pal ii. 99; and see the 
same still more forcibly stated on p. 101; and a 
graphic description by Miss Beaufort, ii. 102, 103, 127, 
128. The eharacter of the upper part of the distriet, 
to the 8. EB. of the Mount of Olives, is well seized by 
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country. Especially is this true of the district 
now under consideration. Machpelah, Makkedah, 
Adullam, En-gedi, names inseparably connected 
with the lives, adventures, and deaths of Abraham, 
Joshua, David, and other Old ‘Testament worthies, 
are all within the small circle of the territory of 
Judxa. Moreover, there is perhaps hardly one of 
these caverns, however sinall, which has not at 
sume time or other furnished a hiding-place to 
some ancient Hebrew from the sweeping incursions 
of Philistine or Amalekite. For the bearing which 
the present treatment of many of the caverns has 
on the modern religions aspect of Palestine, and 
for the remarkable symbol which they furnish of 
the lite of Israel, the reader must be referred to a 
striking passage in Simat and Palestine (ch. ii. x. 
5). [CAVE 

13. The bareness and dryness which prevails 
more or less in Judea is owing partly to the 
absence of wood (see below), partly to its proximity 
to the desert, and partly to a scarcity of water, 
arising from its distance from the Lebanon. The 
abundant springs which form so delightful a feature 
of the country further north, and many of which 
continue to flow even after the hottest summers, 
are here very rarely met with after the rainy sea- 
son is over. and their place is but poorly supplied 
by the wells, themselves but few in number, bored 
down into the white rock of the universal sub- 
stratum, and with mouths so narrow and so care- 
fully closed that they may be easily passed without 
notice by travellers unaccustomed to the country./ 
[WiLus. | 

14. But to this discouraging aspect there are 
happily sone important exceptions. The valley of 
Urtds, south of Bethlehem, contains springs which 
in abundance anil excellence rival even those of 
Nablus; the hue “ Pools of Solonion’' are enough 
to supply a district for many miles round them; 
and the cultivation now going on in that neighbor- 
hood shows what might be done with a soil which 
requires only irrigation and a moderate amount of 
labor to evoke ἃ bonudless produce. At Bethlehem 
and War dlyds, too, and iu the neighborhood of 
the Convent of the Cross, and especially near He- 
bron, there are excellent examples of what can be 
done with vineyards, and plantations of olives and 
fig-trees. And it must not be forgotten that during 
the limited time when the plains and bottoms are 
covered with waving crops of green or golden corn, 
and when the naked tucks are shrouded in that 
brilliant covering of flowers to which allusion has 
already been made, thie appearance of things must 
be far more inviting than it is during that greater 
portion of the year which elapses after the harvest, 
and which, as being the more habitnal aspect of 
se scene, has been “dwelt upon above. 

15. It is obvious that in the ancient days of the 
nation. when Judah and Benjamin possessed the 


Mr. Seddou: “ A wilderness of mountain-tops, in some 
places tossed up like waves of mud, in others wrinkled 
over with ravines, like models made of erump'ed brown 
paper, the nearer ones whitish, strewed with roeks and 
bushes " (W-moir, p. 204). 

J There is no adequate provision here or elsewhere 
in Palestine (exeept perhaps in Jerusalem) for cateh- 
ing and preserving the water which falls in the heavy 
rains of winter and spring —a provision easily made, 
and found to answer admirably in eountries similarly 
cireumstanced, such as Maita and Bermuda, where the 
rains furnish almost the whole water supply. 
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teeming population indicated in the Bible, the con- 
dition and aspect of the country must have been 
very different. Of this there are not wanting sure 
evidences. There is no country in which the ruined 
towns bear so large a propurtion to those still ex- 
isting. IlLardly a hill-top of the many within sight, 
that is not covered with vestiges of sume fortress or 
eity.¢ ‘That this numerous population knew how 
most effectually to cultivate their rocky territory, 
is shown by the remains of their ancient terraces, 
which constantly meet the eye, the only mode of 
husbanding so scanty a coating of soil, and pre- 
venting its being washed by the torrents into 
the valleys. These frequent remains enable the 
traveller to form an idea of the look of the land- 
scape when they were kept up. But, besides this, 
forests appear to have stood in many parts of Ju- 
diea ὃ until the repeated invasions and sieges caused 
their fall, and the wretched governmeut of the 
Turks prevented their reinstatement; and all this 
vegetation must have reacted on the moisture of 
the climate, and, by preserving the water in many 
a ravine and natural reservoir, where now it is rap- 
idly dried by the fierce sun of the early sunimer, 
must have influenced materially the look and the 
resources of the country. 

16. Advaneing northward from Judea the 
country becomes gradually more open and pleas- 
ant. Plains of good soil occur between the hills, 
at first sinall,¢ but atterwards comparatively large. 
In some cases (such as the Wukhne, which stretches 
away from the feet of Gerizim for several miles to 
the south and east) these would be remarkable any- 
where. The hills assume here a more varied as- 
pect than in the southern distr.cts, springs are 
more abundant and more permanent, until at last, 
when the district of the Jebel Nublis is reached — 
the ancient Mout Ephraim, — the traveller en- 
counters an atmosphere and an amount of vegeta- 
tion and water which, if not so transcendently 
lovely as the representations of enthusiastic trav- 
ellers would make it, is yet greatly superior to any- 
thing he has met with in Judeea, and even suffi- 
cient to recall innch of the scenery of the West. 

17. Perhaps the Springs are the only objects 
which in themselves, and apart from their associa- 
tions, really strike an [English traveller with aston- 
ishment and admiration. Such glorious fountains 
as those of Ain-Jalid or the Rus el- Mukatta, where 
a great body of the clearest water wells silently but 
swiftly out from deep blue recesses worn in the foot 
of a low cliffef limestone rock, and at once forms 
ὧν considerable stream —or as that of Tedd el-Kacdy, 
eddying forth from the base of a lovely, wooded 
mouud into a wide, deep, and limpid pool — or 
those of Ganius and Fijeh, where a large river 
leaps headlong, foaming and roaring, from its cave 
—or even as that of Jentn, bubbling upwards from 
the level ground —are very rarely to be met. with 
out of irregular, rocky, mountainous countries, and 
being such unusual sights can hardly be looked on 
by the traveller without surprise and emotion. 
But, added to this their natural impressiveness, 
there is the consideration of the prominent ptrt 
which so many of these springs have played in the 
history. ven the caverns are not more charac- 

«@ Stanley, S. § P. p. 117, where the lessons te be 
gathered from these ruins of so many suceessive na- 
fions and races are adinirably drawn ont. 

6 Yor a list of these, see Forest. 

¢ That at the northern foot of Neby Samwi!, out of 
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teristic of Palestine, or oftener mentioned in the 
accounts both of the great national crises and of 
more ordinary transactions. It is sutticicnt here 
to name En-hakkore, En-gedi, Gihou, and, in this 
particular district, the spring of Harod, the foun- 
tain of Jezreel, En-dor, and [u-gannim, reserving 
a fuller treatment of the subject for the special head 
of SPRINGS. [See also FOUNTAINs.] 

18. The valleys which lead down from the upper 
level in this district to the valley of the Jordan, 
and the mountains through which they descend, 
are also a great improvement on those which form 
the eastern portion of Judah, and even of Benja- 
min. The valleys are (as Already remarked) less 
precipitous, because the level from which they start 
in their descent is lower, while that of the Jordan 
Valley is higher; and they have lost that savage 
character which distinguishes the naked clefts of 
the wadies Suweinit and Kelt, of the Ain-jidi or 
Zuweirah, and have become wider and shallower, 
swelling out here aud there into basins, and con- 
taining much land under cultivatiou more or less 
regular. Fine streams run through many of these 
valleys, in which a considerable body of water is 
found even after the hottest and longest summers, 
their banks hidden by a thick shrubbery of olean- 
ders and other flowering trees, — truly a delicious 
sight, and one most rarely seen to the south of Je- 
rusalem, or within many miles to the north of it. 
The mountains, though bare of wood and but par 
tially cultivated, have none of that arid, worn look 
which renders those east of Hebron, and even those 
hetween Mukhmas and Jericho, so repulsive. In 
fact, the eastern district of the Jebel Nablis con- 
tains some of the most fertile and valuable spots 
in Palestine.@ 

19. Hardly less rich is the extensive region 
which lies northwest of the city of Nudlus, between 
it and Carmel, in which the mountains gradually 
break down into the Plain of Sharon. This has 
heen very imperfectly explored, but it is spoken of 
as extremely fertile— huge fields of corn, with 
occasional tracts of wood, recalling the county of 
Kent — but mostly a continued expanse of slop- 
ing downs. 

20. But with all its richness, and all its advance 
on the southern part of the couwtry, there isa 
strange dearth of natural wood about this central 
district. Olive-trees are indeed to be found every- 
where, but they are artificially cultivated for their 
fruit, and the olive is not a tree which adds to the 
look of a landscape. <A few earobs are also met 
with in such richer spots as the Valley of Nablus. 
But of all natural non-fruit-bearing trees there is 
a singular dearth. It is this whieh makes the 
wooded sides of Carmel and the park-like scenery 
of the adjacent slopes and plains so remarkable. 
True, when compared with European timber, the 
trees are but small, but their abundance is in 
strong contrast with the absolute dearth of wood 
in the neighboring mountains. Carmel is always 
mentioned by the ancient prophets and poets as 
remarkable for its luxuriance;.and, as there is no 
reason to believe that it has changed its character, 
we have, in the expressions referred to, pretty cou- 
elusive evidence that the look of the adjoining dis- 


which rise the gentle hills which bear the ruins of 
tibeon, Neballat, ete., is perhaps the first of these in 
the advance from south to uerth. 

εἰ Robinson, Bibl Res. tii. 804. 

ε Lord Lindsay (Bohn’s ed.), p. 256. 
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trict of Ephraim was not very different then from 
what it is now. 

21. No sooner, however, is the Plain of Esdra- 
elon passed, than a considerable improvement is 
perceptible. The low hills which spread down 
from the mountains of Galilee, and form the bar- 
rier between the plains of Akka and Esdraelon, are 
covered with timber, of moderate size, it is true, 
but of thick, vigorous growth, and pleasant to the 
eye. Eastward of these hills rises the round mass 
of Tabor, dark with its copses of oak, and set off 
by contrast with the bare slopes of Jebel ed-Duhy 
(the so-called “ Little Hermon”) and the white 
hills of Nazareth. Nérth of Tabor and Nazareth 
is the plain of e-Buttaus, an upland tract hitherto 
very imperfectly described, but apparently of a 
similar nature to Esdraelon, though much miore 
elevated. It runs from east to west, in which di- 
rection it is perhaps ten miles long, by two miles 
wide at its broadest part. 
tremely fertile, and abounding in vegetation. 106- 
yond this the amount of natural growth increases 
at every step, until towards the north the country 
becomes what even in the West would he considered 
as well timbered. The centre part — the watershed 
between the upper end of the Jordan Valley on the 
one hand, and the Mediterranean on the other, is 
a succession of swelling hills, covered with oak and 
terebinth, its occasional ravines thickly clothed in 
addition with maple, arbutus, sumach, and other 
trees. So abundant is the timber that large quan- 
tities of it are regularly carried to the sea-coast at 
Tyre, and there shipped as fuel to the towns on 
the coast (Rob. 11. 450). The general level of the 
country is not quite equal to that of Judea and 
Samaria, but on the other hand there are points 
which reach a greater elevation than anything in 
the south, such as the prominent group of Jebel 
Jurmuk, and perhaps Vibnin — and which have 
all the greater effect trom the surrounding country 
being lower. Zthmin lies about the centre of the 
district, and as far north as this the valleys run 
east and west of the watershed, but above it they run 
northwards into the Li/any, which cleaves the coun- 
try from east to west, and forms the northern border 
of the district, and indeed of the Moly Land itself. 

22. The notices of this romantic district in the 
Bible are but scanty; in fact, till the date of the 
New ‘Testament, when it had acquired the name of 
Galilec, it may he said, for all purposes of his- 
tory, to be hardly mentioned. And even in the 
New Testament times the interest is confined to a 
very small portion -— the south and southwest cor- 
ner, containing Nazareth, Cana, and Nain, on the 
confines of Esdraelon, Capernaum, Tiberias, and 
Gennesaret, on the margin of the Lake.¢ 

In the great Roman conquest, or rather destruc- 
tion, of Galilee, which preceded the fall of Jerusa- 
lem, the contest penetrated but a short distance 
into the interior. Jotapata and Giscala — neither 
of them more than 12 miles from the Lake — are 
the farthest points to which we know of the strug- 
vle extending in that wooded and impenetrable 
district. One of the earliest accounts we possess 
describes it as a land “quiet and secure’’ (ἡ πᾶσ. 


« The associations of Mt. Tabor, dim us they are, 
velong to the Old Testament: for there can be very 
little doubt that it was no more the scene of the 
Transfiguratior than th- Moun of Olives was. [Her- 
won, Amer ed. TABOR 


It is described as ex- | 
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xviii. 27). There is no thoroughfare through it, 
nor any inducement to make one. May there not 
he, retired in the recesses of these woody hills and 
intricate valleys, many a village whose inhabitants 
have lived on from age to age, undisturbed by the 
|iuvasions and depopulations with which Israelites, 
| Assyrians, Romans, and Moslems have successively 
| visited the more open and accessible parts of the 
country ? 

25. rom the present appearance of this district 
we may, with some allowances, perhaps gain an 
idea of what the more southern portions of the 
central highlands were during the earlier periods 
in the history. ‘There is little materia] difference 
in the natural conditions of the two regions. Gal- 
ilee is slightly nearer the springs and the cool 
breezes of the snow-covered Lebanon, and further 
distant from the hot siroccos of the southern des- 
erts, and the volcanic nature of a portion of its 
soil is more favorable to vegetation than the chalk 
of Judea; but these circumstances, though they 
would tell to a certain degree, would not produce 
any very marked differences in the appearance of 
the country provided other conditions were alike. 
lt therefore seems fair to believe that the hills of 
Shechem, Bethel, and Hebron, when Abram first 
wandered over them, were not very inferior to those 
of the Belud Besharah or the Belad el-Buttauf. 
The timber was probably smaller, but the oak- 
groves” of Moreh, Mamre, Tabor,¢ must have con- 
sisted of large trees; and the narrative implies that 
the “forests”? or ‘‘woods”’ of Hareth, Ziph, and 
Bethel were more than mere scrub. 

24. The causes of the present bareness of the 
face of the country are two, which indeed can 
hardly be separated. ‘The first is the destruction 
of the timber in that long series of sieges and in- 
vasions which began with the invasion of Shishak 
(Ὁ. c. circa 970) and las not yet come to an end. 
This, by depriving the soil and the streanis of shel- 
ter from the burning sun, at once made, as it in- 
variably does, the climate more arid than before, 
and doubtless diminished the rainfall. The second 
is the decay of the terraces necessary to retain the 
soil on the steep slopes of the round hills. This 
decay is owing to the general unsettlement and in- 
security which have been the lot of this poor little 
country almost ever since the Babylonian conquest. 
The terraces once gone, there was nothing to pre- 
vent the soil which they sipported bemg washed 
away by the heavy rains of winter; and it is hope- 
less to look for a renewal of the wood, or for any 
real improvement in the general face of the coun- 
try, until they have been first reéstalblished. ‘This 
cannot happen to any extent until a just and firm 
government shall give confidence to the inhab- 
itauts. 

25. Few things are a more constant source of 
surprise to the stranger in the Holy Land than the 
manner in which the hill-tops are, throughout, 
selected for habitation. A town in a valley is a 
rare exception. On the other hand, scarce 2 single 
eminence of the multitude always in sight but is 
erowned with its city or village,? inhabited or in 
ruins, often so placed as if not accessibility but in- 


6 In the Authorized Version rendered inaccurately 
plain.” 

e Tabor (1 Sam. x. 3) has no connection with the 
mount of the same nanie. 

d The same thing may be observed, though not 
with the same exclusive regularity, in Provence, a 
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accessibility had been the object of its builders.¢ 
And indeed such was their object. These groups 
of naked, forlorn structures, piled irregularly one 
over the other on the curve of the hill-top, their 
rectangular outline, flat roofs, and blank walls, sug- 
vestive to the western mind rather of fastness than 
of peaceful habitation, surrounded by filthy heaps 
of the rubbish of centuries, approached only by the 
narrow, winding path, worn white, on the gray or 
brown breast of the hillt— are the lineal descend- 
aunts, if indeed they do not sometimes contain the 
actual remains, of the ‘ fenced cities, great and 
walled up to heaven,’’ which are so frequently 
mentioned in the reeords of the Israelite conquest. 
They bear witness now, no less surely than they 
did even in that early age, and as they have done 
through all the ravages and conquests of thirty 
centuries, to the insecurity of the country — to the 
continual risk of sudden plunder and destruction 
incurred by those rash enongh to take up their 
dwelling in the plain. Another and hardly less 
valid reason for the practice is furnished in the 
terms of our Lord’s well-known apologue, — namely, 
the treacherous nature of the loose alluvial * sand ”’ 
of the plain under the sudden rush of the winter 
torrents from the neighboring hills, as compared 
with the safety and firm foundation attainable by 
building on the naked “rock” of the hills them- 
selves (Matt. vii. 24-27). 

26. These hill-towns were not what gave the 
Israelites their main difficulty in the ocenpation of 
the country. Wherever strength of arm and feet- 
ness of foot availed, there those hardy warriors, 
fierce as lions, sudden and swift as eagles, sure- 
footed and fleet as the wild deer on the hills (1 Chr. 
xii. 8; 2 Sam. i. 23, ii. 18), easily conquered. It 
was in the plains, where the horses and chariots of 
the Canaanites and Philistines had space to ma- 
neeuvre, that they failed in dislodging the aborigines. 
“ Judah drave out the inhabitants of the mountain, 
but could not drive out the inhabitants of the val- 
ley, because they had chariots of iron ae: 
neither could Manasseh drive out the inhabitants 
of Beth-shean  . nor Megiddo,”’ in the 
plain of Esdraelon “nor could Eph- 
raim drive out the Canaanites that dwelt in Gezer,”’ 
on the maritime plain uear Ramleh oe fe 
‘nor could Asher drive out the inhabitants of Ac- 
cho and the Amorites forced the 
children of Dan into the mountain, for they would 
not suffer them to come down into the valley ”’ 
(Judg. i. 19-35). Thus in this case the ordinary 
conditions of conquest were reversed — the conquer- 
ors took the hills, the conquered kept the plains. 
Τὸ a people so exclusive as the Jews there must 
have been a constant satisfaetion in the elevation 
and inaccessibility of their highland regions. This 
is evident in every page of their literature, whieh 
is tinged throughout with a highland coloring. The 
‘+ nountains ’? were to “ bring peace,’’ the ‘little 
hills, justice to the people:’’ when plenty came, 
the corn was to flourish on the * top of the moun- 
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tains’’ (Ps. Ixxii. 3, 10). In like manner the 
mountains were to be joyful before Jehovah when 
He came to judge his people (xeviii. 8). What 
gave its keenest sting to the Babylonian conquest, 
was the consideration that the mountains οὐ Is- 
rael,’’ the “ancient high plaees,” were hecome a 
“prey and ἃ derision; ”’ while, on the other hand, 
one of the most joyful cireumstances of the restora- 
tion is, that the mountains «shall yield their truit 
as before, and be settled after their old estates " 
(iz. xxxvi. 1,8, 11). But it is needless to multi- 
ply instances of this, which pervades the writings 
of the psalmists and prophets in a truly remarkable 
manner, and must be familiar tv every student of 
the Bible. (See the citations in S. ᾧ P. ch. ii. 
vili.) Nor was it unacknowledged by the sur- 
rounding heathen. We have their own testimony 
that in their estimation Jehovah was the “ Goud of 
the mountains” (1 K. xx. 28), and they showed 
their appreciation of the fact by fighting (as already 
noticed), when possible, in the lowlands. The 
contrast is strongly brought out in the repeated 
expression of the psalmists. “Some,’’ like the 
Canaanites and Philistines of the lowlands, “ put 
their trust in ehariots and some in horses; but we” 
— we mountaineers, from our “ sanctuary ”* on the 
heights of * Zion ’*—‘* will remember the name 
of Jehovah onr God,’ “the God of Jacob our 
father,’’ the shepherd-warrior, whose only weapons 
were sword and bow — the God who is now a high 
fortress for us ~— “ at whose conimand both chariot 
and horse are fallen,’ “who burneth the chariots 
itoesive (155. χχ. 1.7, xiv). 171-11, Ixxvi, 2, Ὁ). 

27. But the hills were occupied by other edifices 
hesides the ‘ feuced cities.’’ The tiny white domes 
which stand perched here and there on the summits 
of the eminences, and mark the holy ground in 
which some Mohammedan saint is resting — some- 
times standing alone, sometimes near the village 
in either case surrounded witha rude inclosure, and 
overshadowed with the grateful shade and pleasant 
color of terebinth or carob —these are the sne-~ 
cessors Of the “high places’ or sanctuaries so 
constantly denounced by the prophets, and which 
were set up “on every high hill and under every 
green tree’? (Jer. ii. 20; Iz. vi. 13). 

28. From the mountainous structure of the Holy 
Land and the extraordinary variations in the level 
of its diflerent districts, arises a further peculiarity 
most interesting and most characteristic — namely, 
the extensive views of the country whieh can be 
obtained from various commanding points. The 
number of panoramas which present themselves to 
the traveller in Palestine is truly remarkable. ‘To 
speak of the west of Jordan only, for east of it all is 
at present more or less unknown — the prospects 
from the height of Bent naim,? near Lebron, 
from the Mount of Olives, from Neby Scmuil, 
from Lethel, from Gerizim or Ebal, from Jenin, 
Carmel, Tabor, Safed, the Castle of Banias, the 
Kubbet en-Nasr above Vamascus — are known tov 
many travellers. ‘Their peculiar charm resides in 


country which, in its natural and artificial features, 
presents many a likeness to Palestine. 

* HWenee the Saviour’s illustration from “a city 
seb on ἐν hill” (Matt. v. 14) was perfeetly natural, 
without its being suggested by any particular place 
in sight at the time. Stanley writes incorrectly * the 


@ Two such may be named as types of the rest, — 
Auriyet Jitt (perhaps an ancient Gath or Gitta), perched 
on one of the western spurs of the Jebel Nablis, and 
deseribed high up beside the road from Jaffa to Nub- 
lus; and Wezr or Mazr, on the absolute top of the 
lofty perked hill, at the foot of which the spring of 


city” (5. § P. p. 121, Amer. ed.), and thinks that | Jali? wells forth. 


Safed was meant, so conspicuous from the traditional 
Mount of the Beatitudes (Auritn Hattin). The 
3reek has no artiele. Η. 


b Robiuson, Bibl. Res. i. 490. 
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their wide extent, the number of spots historically | Carmel. 
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It naturally divides itself into two por- 


remarkable which are visible at once, the limpid | tions, each of about half its length: the lower one 


clearness of the air, which brings the most distant. 


objects comparatively close, and the consideration 


that in many cases the feet must be standing on | 


the same ground, and the eyes resting on the same 
spots which have been stood upon and gazed at by 
the most famous patriarchs, prophets, and heroes, 
of all the successive aves in the eventful history of 
the country. 


dan Valley, when Lot chose to go to Sodoni and 
the great destiny of the Hebrew people was fixed 
forever: ¢ or with Abraham on the height near He- 
bron gazing over the gulf towards Sodom at the 
vast column of smoke as it towered aloit tinged 
with the rising sun, and wondering whether his 
kinsman had escaped; or with Gaal the son of Ebed 
on Gerizim when he watched the armed men steal 
along like the shadow of the mountains on the 
plain of the Mukhna; or with Deborah and Barak 
on Mount Tabor when they saw the hosts of the 
Canaanites marshalling to their doom on the un- 
dulations of Esdraelon; or with Elisha on Carmel 
looking across the same wide space towards Shunem, 
and recognizing the bereaved mother as she urged 
her course over the flat before hini; or, in later 
times, with Mohammed on the heights above 
Damascus, when he put by an earthly for a heavenly 
paradise; or with Richard Coeur de Lion on Veby 
Samuwil when he refused to look at the towers of the 
Holy City, in the deliverance of which he could 
take uo part. ‘These we can see; but the must 
famous and the most extensive of all we cannot see. 
The view of Balaam from Pisgah, and the view of 
Moses from the same spot, we cannot realize, be- 
cause the locality of Pisgah is not yet accessible. 
[Yet see Addition to NeBo, Amer. ed. | 

These views are a feature in which Palestine is 
perhaps approached by no other country, certainly 
by no country whose history is at all equal in im- 
portance to the world. Great as is their charm 
when viewed as mere landscapes, their deep and 
abiding interest lies in their intimate connection 
with the history and the remarkable manner in 
which they corroborate its statements. By its 
constant reference to localities — mountain, rock, 
plain, river, tree — the Bible seems to invite exam- 
ination; and, indeed, it is only by such examina- 
tion that we can appreciate its minute accuracy and 
realize how far its plain matter-of-fact statements 
of actual occurrences, to actual persons, in actual 
places — how far these raise its records above the 
unreal and uncounected rhapsodies, and the vain 
repetitions, of the sacred books of other religions.? 

29. A few words must be said in general de- 
scription of the maritime lowland, which it will be 
remembered intervenes between the sea and the 
highlands, and of which detailed accounts will be 
found under the heads of its great divisions. 

This region, only slightly elevated above the 
level of the Mediterranean, extends without inter- 
ruption from e/-Arish, south of Gaza, to Mount 


α΄ Stanley, S. § P pp. 218, 219. 

b Nothing can he more instructive than tocompare 
(in regard to this one only of the many points in which 
they differ) the Bible with the Koran. So little as- 
sertainable connection has the Koran with the life or 
exreer Of Mohammed, that it seems impossible to 
arrange it with any certainty in the order, real or 
ostensible, of its composition. With the Bible, ou tue 


ixiv. 13, ὃ 8; exo Is. Ixy. 108 
We can stand where Abrahauw and | 
Lot stood looking down from Bethel into the Jor- | 


the wider; the upper one the narrower. The lower 
half is the Plain of the Philistines — Philistia, or, 
as the Hebrews called it, the Skefelah or lowland. 
[ServHELA.] The upper half is the Sharon or Sa- 
ron of the Old and New Testaments, the ‘ Forest 
country ” of Josephus and the LAX. (Joseph. Ant. 
[SHARON.] 
Viewed from the sea this maritime region appears 
as a long, low coast of white or cream-colored sand, 
its slight nndulations rising occasionally into 
mounds or cliffs, which in one or two places, such 
as Jaffa and Um-khalid, almost aspire to the dig- 
nity of headlands. Over these white undulations, 
in the farthest background, stretches the faint blue 
level line of the highlands of Judza and Samaria. 

30. Such is its appearance from without. But 
from within, when traversed, or overlooked from 
some point on those blue hills, such as Beit-ur or 
Beit-netlif, the prospect is very different. 

The Philistine Plain is on an average fifteen or 
sixteen niles in width from the coast to the first 
beginning of the belt of hills, which forms the grad- 
ual approach to the highland of the mountains of 
Judah. This district of inferior hills contains 
many places which have been identified with those 
named in the lists of the Conquest as being in the 
plain, and it was therefore probably attached origi- 
ually to the plain, and not to the highland. It is 
described by modern travellers as a beautiful open 
country, consisting of low calcareous hills rising 
fron: the alluvial soil of broad arable valleys, covered 
with inhabited villages and deserted ruins, and 
clothed with much natural shrubbery and with 
large plantations of olives in a high state of culti- 
vation; the whole gradually broadening down into 
the wide expanse of the plain ¢ itself. The plain 
is in many parts almost a dead level, in others 
gently undulating in long waves; here and there 
low mounds or hillocks, each crowned with its vil- 
lage, and more rarely still a hill overtopping the 
rest, like Tell es-Safieh or Ajlin, the seat of some 
fortress of Jewish or Crusading times. The larger 
towns, as Gaza and Ashdod, which stand near the 
shore, are surrounded with huge groves of olive, 
sycamore, and palm, as in the days of King David 
( Chr. xxvii. 28)— some of them among the 
most extensive in the country. The whole plain 
appears to consist of a brown loamy soil, light, bnt 
rich, and almost without a stone. This 15 noted as 
its characteristic in a remarkable expression of one 
of the leaders in the Maccabzean wars, a great part 
of which were fought in this locality (1 Mace. x. 
73). It is to this absence of stone that the disap- 
pearance of its ancient towns and villages — so 
much more complete than in other parts of the 
country — is to be traced. The common material 
is brick, made, after the Egyptian fashion, of the 
sandy loam of the plain mixed with stubble, and 
this has been washed away in almost all cases by 
the rains of successive centuries (Thomson, p. 563). 
It is now, as it was when the Philistines possessed 


other hand, each book belongs to a certain period. It 
describes the persons of that period ; the places under 
the unmes which they then bore, and with many a 
note of identity by which they can often be still ree- 
ognized; so that it may be said, almost without 
exaggeration, to be the best Handbook to Palestine. 

¢ Robinson, Bibl. Res. ii. 15, 20, 29, 82, 228. 
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ft, one enormous cornfield; an ocean of wheat cov- 
ers the wide expanse between the hills and the sand 
dunes of the sea-shore, without interruption of any 
kind — no break or hedge, hardly even a single 
olive-tree (Thomson, p. 552; Van de Velde, ii. 175). 
Its fertility is marvelous; for the prodigious crops 
which it raises are produced, and probably have 
been produced almost year by year for the last 
40 centuries, without any of the appliances which 
we find necessary for success — with no manure 
beyond that naturally supplied by the washing 
down of the hill-torrents — without irrigation, 
without succession of crops, and with only the 
rudest method of husbandry. No wonder that the 
Jews struggled hard to get, and the Philistines to 
keep such a prize: no wonder that the hosts of 
Egypt and Assyria were content to traverse and 
re-traverse a region where their supplies of corn 
were so ® abundant and so easily obtained. 

The southern part of the Philistine Plain, in the 
neighborhood of Beit Jibrin, appears to have been 
covered, as late as the sixth century, with a forest, 
called the Forest of Gerar; but of this no traces are 
known now to exist (Procopius of Gaza, Scholtz on 
2 Chr. xiv.). 

31. The Plain of Sharon is much narrower than 
Philistia. It is about ten miles wide from the sea 
to the foot of the mountains, which are here of a 
more abrupt character than those of Philistia, and 
without the intermediate hilly region there ocenr- 
ring. At the same time it is more undulating and 
irregular than the former, and crossed hy streamis 
from the central hills, some of them of considerable 
size, and containing water during the whole year. 
Owing to the general level of the surface and to 
the accumulation of sand on the shore, several of 
these streams spread out into wide marshes, which 
might without difficulty be turned to purposes of 
irrigation, but in their present neglected state form 
large boggy places. The soil is extremely rich, 
varying from bright red to deep black, and pro- 
ducing enormous crops of weeds or grain, as the 
ease may be. Flere and there, on the margins of 
the streams or the borders of the marshes, are large 
tracts of rank meadow, where many a herd of 
camels or cattle may be seen feeding, as the royal 
herds did in the time of David (1 Chr. xxvii. 29). 
At its northern end Sharon is narrowed by the 
low hills which gather round the western flanks 
of Carmel, and gradnally encroach upon it until it 
terminates entirely avainst the shoulder of the 
mountain itself, leaving only a narrow beach at the 
foot of the promontory by which to communicate 
with the plain on the north. 

32. The tract of white sand already mentioned 
as forming the shore line of the whole coast, is 
gradually encroaching on this magnificent region. 
In the south it has buried Askelon, and in the 
north between Cresarea and Jatt the dimes are 


said to be as tauch as three miles wide and 300} 


feet high. The obstruction which is thus caused 
to the outflow of the streams has been already 
noticed. All along the edyve of Sharon there are 
pools and marshes due to it. In some placeathe 
sand is covered by a stunted growth of maritime 
pines, the descendants of the forests which at the 
Christian era vave its name to this portion of the 
Plain, and which seem to have existed as late as 


a Le grenier de la Syrie (Duc de Raguse, Voyage). 
& The Bedouins from beyond Jordan, whom Gideon 
repulsed, destroyed the earth “as far as Gaza; i. 6. 
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the second Crusade (Vinisauf in Chior. of Crus.), 
It is probable, for the reasons already stated, that 
the Jews never permanently occupied more than a 
small portion of this rich and favored region. Its 
principal towns were, it is true, allotted to the 
ditferent tribes (Josh. xv. 45-47; xvi. 5, Gezer 
xvii. 11, Dor, etc.); but this was in anticipation 
of the intended conquest (xiii. 3-6). he five 
cities of the Philistines remained in their posses- 
sion (1 Sam. v., xxi. 10, xxvii.); and the district 
was regarded as one independent of and apart from 
israel (xxvil. 2; 1 K. ii. 39; 2 WK. vith. 2,5). ain 
like manner Dor remained in the hands of the 
Canaanites (Judge. i. 27), and Gezer in the hands 
of the Philistines till taken from them in Solo- 
mon’s time by his father-in law (1 K. ix. 16). 
We find that towards the end of the inonarchy the 
tribe of Benjamin was in possession of Lydd, 
Jimzu, Ono, and other places in the plain (Neh. 
xi. 85; 2 Chr. xxvili. 18); but it was only by a 
gradual process of extension from their native hills, 
in the rough ground of which they were safe from 
the attack of cavalry and chariots. But, though 
the Jews never had any hold on the region, it had 
its own population. and towns probably not inferior 
to any in Syria. Both Gaza and Askelon had 
regular ports (majumas): and there is evidence to 
show that they were very important and very large 
long betore the fall of the Jewish monarchy (Ken- 
rick, Phenicia, pp. 27-29). Ashdod, though on 
the open plain, resisted for 29 years the attack of 
the whole Egyptian force: a similar attack to that 
which reduced Jerusalem without a blow (2 Chr. 
xii.), and was sufficient on another occasion to 
destroy it after a siege of a year and a half, even 
when fortified by the works of a score of successive 
monarchs (2 K. xxv. 1-3). 

33. In the Roman times this region was con- 
sidered the pride of the country (B. J. i. 29, § 9), 
and some of the most important cities of the 
province stood in it — Ceesarea, Antipatris, Dios- 
polis. The one ancient port of the Jews, the 
“beautiful? city of Joppa, occupied a position 
central between the Shetelah and Sharon. Roads 
led from these various cities to each other, to Jeru- 
salem, Neapolis, and Sebaste in the interior, and 
to Vtolemais and Gaza on the north and south. 
The commerce of Damascus, and, beyond Damias- 
cus, of Persia and India, passed this way to Egypt, 
tome, and the infant colonies of the west; and that 
traffic and the constant movenent of troops back- 
wards and forwards must have made this plain one 
of the busiest and most populous regions of Syria 
at the time of Christ. No, Caesarea is a wave- 
washed ruin; Antipatris has vanished both in name 
and substance; Diospolis has shaken off the appel- 
lation which it bore in the days of its prosperity, 
and is a mere village, remarkable only for the ruin 
of its fine medieval church, and for the palm-grove 
which shrouds it from view. Joppa alone main- 
tains a dull life, surviving solely hecause it is the 
nearest point at which the sea-going travellers from 
the west can approach Jerusalem. For a few miles 
above Jaffa cultivation is still carried on, but the 
fear of the Bedouins who roam (as they always 
have ὃ roamed) over parts of the plain, plundering 
all passers-by, and extorting black mail from the 
wretched peasants, has desolated a large district, 


they filled the Plain of Esdraelon, and overtiowed inte 
Sharon, and thence southwards to the richest prize of 
the day. 5: 
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and effectually prevents it being used any longer 
as the route for travellers from south to north; 
while in the portions which are free from this 
scourge, the teeming soil itself is doomed to un- 
productiveness through the folly and iniquity of its 
Turkish rulers, whose exactions have driven, and 
are driving, its industrious and patient inhabitants 
to remoter parts of the land.@ 

34. The characteristics already described are 
hardly peculiar to Palestine. Her hilly surface 
and general height, her rocky ground and thin soil, 
her torrent beds wide and dry for the greater part 
of the year, even her belt of maritime lowland — 
these she shares with other lands, though it would 
perhaps be difficult to find them united elsewhere. 


But there is one feature, as yet only alluded to,-in | 


which she stands alone. This feature is the Jor- 
dan — the one River of the country. 

35. Properly to comprehend this, we must cast 
our eyes for a few moments north and south, out- 
side the narrow limits of the Holy Land. From 
top to bottom — from north to south — from An- 
tioch to Akaba at the tip of the eastern horn of 
the Red Sea, Syria is cleft by a deep and narrow 
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trench running parallel with the coast of the Medi- 
terranean, and dividing, as if ly a fosse or ditch, 
the central range of maritime highlands from those 
further east. At two points only in its length is 
the trench interrupted: by the range of Lebanon 
and Hermon, and by the high ground south of 
the Dead Sea. Of the three compartments thus 
formed, the northern is the valley of the Orontes; 
the southern is the Wady el-Arabah, while the 
central one is the valley of the Jordan, the Arabah 
of the Hebrews, the Aulon of the Greeks, and 
the ΟΝ δ)" of the Arabs. Whether this remarkable 
fissure in the surface of the earth originally ran 
without interruption from the Mediterranean to the 
Red Sea, and was afterwards (though still at a 
time long anterior to the historic period) broken by 
the protrusion or elevation of the two tracts just 
named, cannot be ascertained in the present state 
of our geological knowledge of this region. The 
central of its three divisions is the only one with 
which we have at present to do; it is also the most 
remarkable of the three. The river is elsewhere 


'deseribed in detail [ΤΠ ΑΝ]: but it and the val- 


ley through which it rushes down its extraordinary 
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descent — and which seems as it were to ineclose 
and conceal it during the whole of its course — 
must be here briefly characterized as essential to a 
correct comprehension of the country of which they 
form the external barrier, dividing Galilee, Ephraim 
and Judah from Bashan, Gilead, and Moab, re- 
spectively. 

36. To speak first of the Valley. It begins with 
the river at its remotest springs of [lasbeiya on the 
N. W. side of Ilermon, and accompanies it to the 
lower end of the Dead Sea, a length of about 150 
niles. During the whole of this distance its course 
is straight, and its direction nearly due north and 
south. The springs of Hasheiya are 1,700 feet 
above the level of the Mediterranean, and the 
northern end of the Dead Sea is 1,317 feet below 
it, so that between these two points the valley falls 
with more or less regularity through a height of 
more than 3,000 feet. But though the river dis- 
appears at this point, the τ εν still continues its 
descent below the waters of the Dead Sea till it 
reaches a further depth of 1,308 feet. So that the 


α This district, called the Sahel Athit, between the 
sea and the western flanks of Carmel, has been within 
a very few years reduced from being one of the most 
thriving and productive regions of the country, as 
welj as one of the most profitable to the government, 
to desolation and cerertion, by these wicked exactions. 
The taxes are paid im kind ; and the officers who gather 
them demand so much grain tor their own perquisites 
ax to leave the peasant barely enough for the next 
sowing. In addition to this, as long as any people 
remain in a district they are Jiable for the whole of the 
tax at which the district is rated. No wonder that 
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Profile-Section of the Holy Land from the Dead Sea to Mount Hermoit along aire line of che Jordan. 


bottom of this extraordinary crevasse is actually 
more than 2,600 feet below. the surface of the 
ocean.¢ Even that portion which extends down to 
the brink of the lake and is open to observation, 
is without a parallel in any other part of the world. 
It is obvious that the road by which these depths 
are reached from the Mount of Olives or Hebron 
must be very steep and abrupt. But this is not 
its real peculiarity. Equally great and sudden 
descents may be found in our own or other moun- 
tainous countries. ‘That which distinguishes this 
from all others is the fact that it is made into the 
very bowels of the earth. The traveller who stands 
on the shore of the Dead Sea has reached a point 
nearly as far below the surface of the ocean as the 
miners-in the lowest levels of the deepest mines of 
Cornwall. 

37. In width the valley varies. In its upper and 
shallower portion, as between Banias and the lake 
of Hileh, it is about five miles across; the inclos- 
ing mountains of moderate height, though tolerably 
vertical in character; the floor almost an absolute 


under such pressure the inhabitants of the Sahel 
Athht have almost all emigrated to Egypt, where the 
system is better, and better administered. 

ὃ Sco remarkable is this depression, that it is adopted 
by the great geographer Ritter as the base of his de- 
scription of Syria. 

¢ Deep as it now is, the Dead Sca was once doubt- 
less far deeper, for the sediment brought into it by 
the Jordan must be gradually accumulating. No data 
however, exist by which to judge of the rate of this 
accumulation. 
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flat, with the mysterious river hidden from sight 
in an impenetrable jungle of reeds and marsh vege- 
tution. 

Letween the 1116} and the Sea of Galilee, as 
far as we have any information, it contracts, and 
becomes more of an ordinary ravine or clen. 

It is in its third and lower portion that the 
valley assumes its more definite and regular char- 
acter. During the greater part of this portion, it 
is about seven miles wide from the one wall to 
the other. The eastern mountains preserve their 
straight line of direction, and their massive hori- 
zontal wall-like aspect, during almost the whole « 
distance. Here and there they are cloven by the 
vast mysterious rents, through which the Hiero- 
max, the Wudy Zurka, and other streams force 
their way down to the Jordan. The western moun- 
tains are more irregular in height, their slopes 
less vertical, and their general line is interrupted 
hy projecting outposts such as Tell Fasail, and 
Kurn Sirtabeh. North of Jericho they recede 
in a kind of wide amphitheatre, and the valley 
becomes twelve miles broad, a breadth which it 
thenceforward retains to the southern extremity 
of the Dead Sea. What the real bottom of this 
eavity may be, or at what depth below the surface, 
is not yet known, but that which meets the eye is 
ἃ level or gently undulating surface of light sandy 
soil, about Jericho brilliant white, about Beisan 
dirk and reddish, crossed at intervals by the tor- 
rents of the western highlands which have ploughed 
their zigzag course deep down into its soft sub- 
stance, and even in autumn betray the presence of 
moisture by the bright green of the thorn-bushes 
which flourish in and around their channels, and 
cluster in greater profusion round the spring-leads 
at the foot of the mountains. Formerly palms 
abounded on both sides® of the Jordan at its 
lower end, but none uow exist there. Passing 
through this vegetation, such as it is, the traveller 
emerges on a plain of bare sand, furrowed ont in 
innumerable channels ly the rain-streams, all run- 
ling eastward towards the river, which lies there 
in the distanee, though invisible. Gradually these 
channels increase in number and depth till they 
form stecp ecoues or monnds of sand of brilliant 


a 


« North of the Wady Zurka their character alters. 
They lose the vertical wail-like appearance, so striking 
at Jeritho, and become more broken and sloping. The 
writer had an excellent view of the mountains behind 
Beisan from the Burj at Zerin in October, 1861. Zerin, 
though distant, is sufficiently high to command a 
prospect into the interior of the mountains. Thus 
viewed, their wall-like character had entirely vanished. 
There uppeared, instead, an infinity of separate sum- 
mits, fully as irregular anc multitudinous as any dis- 
trict west of Jordan, rising gradually in height as they 
receded eastward. Is this the cause with this locality 
only? or would the whole region east of the Jordan 
prove equally broken, if viewed sufficiently near? 
Prof. Stanley hints that such may be the ease (S. δ᾽ 
P, p. 320). Certainly the hills of Judah and Samaria 
appear as much a “ wall’? as those east of Jordan, 
when viewed from the se-eoust. > 

δ᾽ Jericho was the eity of palm-trees (2 Chr. xxviii. 
15); and Josephus mentions the palms of Abila, on 
the eastern side of the river, as the scene of Moses’ 
last address. ‘The whole shore of the Dead Sea,” 
says Mr. Prole, “is strewed with palms ” ( Geogr. 
Society's Journal, 1856). Dr. Anderson (p. 102) de- 
serives a large grove as standing on the lower margin 
of the sea between Wady Mojeb (Arnon) and Zurka 
Main (Callirhoé). 
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white, 50 to 100 feet high, their lower part loos 
hut their npper portion indurated by the action of 
the rains and the tremendous heat of the sun.¢ 
Here and there these cones are marshaled in a 
tolerably regular line, like gigantic tents, and form 
the bank of a terrace ‘overlooking a flat considerably 
lower in level than that already traversed. After 
crossing this lower flat for some distance, another 
descent, of a few feet only, is made into a thick 
growth of dwarf shrubs: and when this has been 
pursued until the traveller has well-nigh lost all 
patience, he suddenly arrives on the edge of a 
hole” filled with thick trees and shrubs, whose 
tops rise to a level with his feet. Through the 
thicket comes the weleome sound of rushing waters. 
This is the Jordan.@ 

38. Buried as it is thus between such lofty 
ranges, and shielded from every breeze, the climate 
of the lordan Valley is extremely hot and relaxing. 
Its enervating infinence is shown by the inhabitants 
of Jericho, who are a small, feeble, exhausted race, 
dependent for the cultivation of their lands on the 
hardier peasants of the highland villages (Mob. i. 
550), and to this day prone to the vices which are 
often developed by tropical climates, and which 
brought destruction on Sodom and Gomorrah. But 
the circumstances which are unfavorable to morals 
are most favorable to fertility. Whether there was 
any great amount of cultivation and habitation in 
this region in the times of the Israelites the Bible 
does not ὁ say; but in post-biblical times there is 
no doubt on the point. ‘The palms of Jericho, and 
of Abila (opposite Jericho on the other side of the 
river), aud the extensive balsam and rose-gardens 
of the fornier place, are spoken of by Josephus, who 
ealls the whole district a ‘divine spot” (θεῖον 
χωρίον, B. J. iv. 8, § 3; see vol. ii. 1305)... Beth- 
shan was a proverb among the rabbis for its fertil- 
ity. Suecoth was the site of Jacol’s first settlement 
west of the Jordan; and therefore was probably 
then, as it still is, an eligible spot. In later times 
indigo and sugar appear to have been grown near 
Jericho and elsewhere; 9 aqueducts are still par- 
tially standing, of Christian or Saracenie arches ; 
and there are remains, all over the plain between 
Jericho and the river, of former residences or towns 


e¢ The writer is here speaking from his own observa- 
tion of the lower part. A similar description is given 
by Lynch of the upper part (Official Report, April 13; 
Van de Velde, Memoir, p. 125). 
εἰ The lines which have given many a young mind 
its first and most lasting impression of the Jordan 
and its surrounding scenery, are not more aceurate 
than many other versions of Seripture scenes and 
faets : — 
“Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood 
Stand dressed in living green : 
So to the Jews old Canaan stood, 
While Jordan rolled? between.” 


ὁ Besides Gilgal, the tribe of Benjamin had four 
cities or settlements in the neighborhood of Jericho 
(Josh. xviii. 21). The rebuilding of the last-named 
town in Ahab's reign probably indicates an increase 
in the prosperity of the distriet. 

/ This seems to have been the περίχωρος, or “ re- 
gion ronnd about “ἢ Jordan, mentioned in the Gospels, 
and possibly answering to the Circar of the ancient 
Ilebrews. (See Stanley, S. δ P. pp. 284, 488.) 

9 The word suchkar (sugar) is found in the names 
of places near Tiberias below Sebbeh (Masuda}, and 
near Gaza, as well as at Jericho. All these are in the 
depressed regions. For the indigo, see Poole (Geogr. 
Journal, xxvi. 57). 
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and of systems of irrigation (Ritter, Jordan, pp. 503, 
512) Phasaelis, a few miles further north, was 
built by Herod the Great; and there were other 
cowns either in or closely bor dering ou the plain. 
At present this part 1s almost entirely desert, and 
cultivation is coufined to the upper portion, between 
Sakut and Beisan. There indeed it is conducted 
on a grand scale; and the traveller as he journeys 
along. the road which leads over the foot of the 
western mountains, overlooks an immense extent 
of the richest land, abundantly watered, and cov- 
ered with corn and other grain.¢  llere, too, as at 
Jericho, the cultivation is conducted principally by 
the inhabitants of the villages on the western 
mountains. 

39. All the irrigation necessary for the towns, 
or for the cultivation which for merly existed, or still 
exists, in the Giéi, is obtained from the torrents 
and springs of the western mountains. For all 
purposes to which a river is ordinarily applied, the 
Jordan is useless. So rapid that its course is one 
continued cataract; so crooked, that in the whole 
of its lower and main course, it has hardly half a 
mile straight; so broken with rapids and other im- 
pediments, that no boat can swim for more thau 
the same distance continuously; so deep below the 
surface of the adjacent country that it is invisible, 
and can only with difficulty be approached; reso- 
lutely refusing all communication with the ocean, 
and, ending ina lake, the peculiar conditions of 
which render navigation impossible — with all these 
characteristics the Jordan, in any sense which we 
attach to the word “river,” is no river at all: alike 
useless for irrigation and navigation, it is in fact, 
what its Arabic name signifies, nothing but a 
ἐς great watering place” (Sheriat el-Khebir). 

40. But though the Jordan is so unlike a river 
in the western sense of the term, it is far less so 
than the other streams of the Holy Land ἢ is 
αὖ least perennial, while, with few exceptions, they 
are mere winter torrents, rushing and foaming 
during the continuance of the rain, and quickly 
drying up after the commencement of summer: 
«What time they wax warm they vanish; when 
it is hot they are consumed out of their place 
- + « . they goto nothing and perish 2 (Job 
vi. 17), For fully half the year, these © rivers ἢ or 
εἰ brooks,” as our version of the Lible renders the 
special term (nachal) which designates them in 
the original, are often mere dry lanes of hot white 
or gray stones; or if their water still continues to 
run, it is a tiny rill, working its way through heaps 
of parched boulders in the ceutre of a broad flat 
tract of loose stones, often only traceable by the 
thin line of verdure which springs up along its 
eourse. Those who have travelled in Provence or 
Granada in the summer will have no difficulty in 
recognizing this description, and in comprehending 
how the use of such terms as ‘river’? or “brook ”’ 
must mislead those who can only read the exact 
and yivid narrative of the Bible through the medium 
of the Authorized Version.? 

This subject will be more fully described, and a 
list of the few perennial streams of the Holy Land 
given under Riven. 


@ Robinson, iii. 814; and from the writer’s own ob- 
servation. 

ὃ * To prevent this confusion, some recent georra- 
phers (as Dr. Menke, on his map, Gotha, 1808) very 
properly distinguish the river and Wady from each 
other hy different signs. Η. 
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41. How far the valley of the Jordai was em- 
ployed by the ancient inhabitants of the Holy Land 
as a medium of communication between the north- 
ern and southern parts of the country we can only 
conjecture. Thouvh not the shortest route between 
Galilee and Judea, it would yet, as tar as the levels 
and form of the ground are concerned, be the most 
practicable for Jarge bodies; though these adyan- 
tages would be seriously counterbalanced by the 
sultry heat of its climate, as compared with the 
fresher air of the more difficult road over the high- 
lands. 

‘The ancient notices of this route are very scanty. 

(1.) From 2 Chr. xxviii. 15, we find that the 
captives taken from Judah by the army of the 
northern kingdom were sent back from Samaria to 
Jerusalem by way of Jericho. The route pursued 
was probably by Nablus across the Alukhna, and by 
Wady Farrah or Fasail into the Jordan Valley. 
Why this road was taken is a mystery, since it is 
not stated or implied that the captives were accom- 
panied by any heavy baggage which would make 
it difficult to travel over the central route. It 
would seem, however, to have been the usual road 
from the north to Jerusalem (comp. Luke xvii. 11 
with xix. 1), as if there were some impediment to 
passing through the region immediately north of 
the city. 

(2.) Pompey brought his army and siege-train 
from Damascus to Jerusalem (B. Ο. 40), past Sey- 
thopolis and Pella, and thence by Kore (possibly 
the present Aerawe at the foot of the Wady Fer- 
rah) to Jericho (Joseph. Aut. xiv. ὃ, ὃ 4; B. J. i. 
6, § 5). 

(3.) Vespasian marched from Emmaus, on the 
edye of the plain of Sharon, not far east of am- 
leh, past Neapolis (Nablus), ‘down the 1 ‘ady Fer- 
rah or Fusail to Kore, and thence to Jericho (B. 
J. iv. 8, § 1); the same route as that of the cap- 
tive Judsans in No. 1. 

(4.) Antoninus Martyr (cir. A. D. 600), and pos- 
sibly Willibald ¢ (A. pb. 722) followed this route to 
Jerusalent. 

(5.) Baldwin 1. is said to have journeyed from 
Jericho to Tiberias with a caravan of pilgrims. 

(6.) In our own times the whole length of the 
valley bas been traversed by De Bertou, and by 
Dr. Anderson, who accompanied the American 
Expedition as geologist, but apparently by few if 
any other travellers. . 

42. Monotonous and uninviting as much of the 
Holy Land will appear from the above description 
to English readers, accustomed to the constant ver- 
dure, the succession of flowers, lasting almost 
throughout the year, the ample streams and the 
varied suriace of our own country — we must re- 
member that its aspect to the Israelites after that 
weary march of forty years through the desert, and 
even by the side of the brightest recollections of 
Egypt that they could conjure up, must have been 
very different. After the “great and terrible wil- 
derness ” with its « fiery serpents,”’ its “ scorpions,” 
* drought,’’ and “rocks of flint’? ; the slow and 
sultry march all day in the dust of that enormous 
procession; the eager looking forward to the well 


σ Willibald omits his route between Cresarea (? C. 
Philippi = Dantas) and the monastery of St. John the 
Baptist near Jericho. Weis always assumed to have 
come down the valley. 
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at which the encampment was to he pitched; the 
crowding, the fighting, the clamor, the bitter dis- 
appointment round the modicum of water when at 
last the desired spot was reached; the “light 
bread ᾽ @ so long “loathed *’; the rare treat of 
animal food when the quails descended, or an ap- 
proach to the sea permitted the “fish’’? to be 
caught; after this daily struggle for a painful ex- 
istenee, how grateful must have been the rest af- 
forded by the Land of Promise ! — how delicious the 
shade, scanty though it were, of the hills and 
ravines, the gushing springs and green plains, 
even the mere wells and cisterns, the vineyards 
aud olive-yards and “ fruit trees © in abundance,” 
the cattle, sheep, and goats, covering the country 
with their long black lines, the bees swarming 
round their pendant combs ¢ in rock or wood! 
Moreover they entered the country at the time ot 
the Passover,¢ when it was arrayed in the full 
glory and freshness of its brief spring-tide, before 
the scorching sun of summer had had time to 
wither its flowers and embrown its verdure. ‘Tak- 
ing all these circumstances into account, and allow- 
ing for the bold metaphors’ of oriental speech — 
so different from our cold depreciating expressions, 
— it is impossible not to fee] that those wayworn 
travellers could have chosen no fitter words to ex- 
press what their new country was to them than 
these which they so often employ in the accounts 
of the conquest — “a land flowing with milk and 
honey, the glory of all lands.” 

43. Again, the variations of the seasons may ap- 
pear tous slight, and the atmosphere dry and hot; 
but after the monotonous climate of Egypt, where 
rain is a rare phenomenon, and where the difference 
between summer and winter is hardly perceptible, 
the “rain of heaven’? must have been a most 
grateful novelty in its two seasons, the former and 
the latter — the occasional snow and ice of the win- 
ters of Palestine, and the burst of returning spring, 
must have had double the effect which they would 
produce on those accustoined to such changes. 
Nor is the change only a relative one; there is a 
real difference — due partly to the higher latitude 
of Valestine, partly to its proximity to the sea — 
between the sultry atmosphere of the Meyptian 
valley and the invigorating sea-hreezes which blow 
over the hills of Ephraim and Judah. 

44. The contrast with Egypt would tell also in 
another way. In place of the huge ever-flowing river 
whose only variation was from low to high, and 
from high to low again, and which lay at the low- 
est level of that level conntry, so that all irriga- 
tion had to be done by artificial Jabor — “a land 


_ 


δ Num. xi. 22. 
ἀ 1 Sam. xiv. 26. 


a Num. xxi. 5. 

c Neh. ix. 25. 

e Josh. v. 10, 11. 

Jf See some useful remarks on the use of similar 
language by the natives of the East at the present 
day, in reference to spots inadequate to such expres- 
sious,in Zhe Jews in the East, by Beaton and Frankl 
(ii. 559), 

“ * or the meaning of this expression, see Foor, 
WATERING WITH THe (Amer. ed.). “Ἢ: 

Ak The view taken above, that the beauty of the 
Promised Land was greatly enhanced to the Israclites 
by its contrast with the seenes they had previously 
passed through, is corroborated by the faet that sueh 
laudatory expressions as “ the Jand flowing with milk 
and honey,’ * the glory of all Jands,” ete.. occur, with 
-are exceptions, in those parts of the Bible only which 
purport to have been composed just before their 
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where thou sowedst thy seed and wateredst it with 
thy foot like a garden of herbs’* 9—in place of 
this, they were to find themselves in a land of con- 
staut and considerable undulation, where the water, 
either of gushing spring, or deep well, or flowing 
stream, could be procured at the most varied eleva- 
tions, requiring only to be judiciously husbanded 
and skillfully conducted to find its own way through 
field or garden, whether terraced on the hill-sides 
or extended in the broad hottoms.* But such change 
was not compulsory. ‘Those who preferred the 
climate and the mode of cultivation of Egypt could 
resort to the lowland plains of the Jordan Valley, 
where the temperature is more constant and many 
degrees higher than on the more elevated districts 
of the country, where the breezes never penetrate, 
where the light fertile soil recalls, as it did in the 
earliest * times, that of Egypt, and where the Jor- 
dan in its Jowness of level presents at least one 
point of resemblance to the Nile. 

45. In truth, on closer consideration, it will be 
seen that, beneath the apparent monotony, there is 
a variety in the Iloly Land really remarkable. 
There is the variety due to the difference of level 
between the different parts of the country. There 
is the variety of climate and of natural appearances, 
proceeding, partly fron: those very difterences of 
level, and partly from the proximity of the snow- 
capped Hermon and Lebanon on the north and of 
the torrid desert on the south; and which approx- 
imate the climate, in many respects, to that of re- 
gions much further north. There is also the 
variety which is inevitably produced hy the pres- 
ence of the sea — “the eternal freshness and liveli- 
hess of ocean.”’ 

46. Fach of these is continually reflected in the 
Hebrew literature. The contrast between the high- 
lands and lowlands is more than implied in the 
habitual forms of ” expression, “going wp’ to 
Judah, Jerusalem, Hebron; “going down’? to 
Jericho, Capernaum, Lydda, Ceesarea, Gaza, and 
Egypt. More than this, the difference is marked 
unmistakably in the topographical terms which 
so abound in, and are so peculiar to, this literature. 
ἐν The mountain of Judah,’ “the mountain of Is- 
rael,”’ “« the mountain of Naphtali,’”’ are the names 
hy which the three great divisions of the hi¢hlands 
are designated. The predominant names for the 
towns of the same district — Gibeah, Geba, Gaba, 
Gibeon (meaning © bill’’?); Ramah, Ramathaim 
(the brow’ of an eminence); Mizpeh, Zophiin, 
Zephathah (all modifications of a root signifying a 
wide prospect) — all reflect the elevation of the re- 
gion in which they were situated. On the other 


entrance, and that in the few cases of their employ- 
ment by the Prophets (Jer. xi. 5, xxxii. 22; Ez. xx. 
§, 15) there is alweys an allusion to “ Egypt,” © the 
iron furnace,” the passing of the Red Sea, or the wil- 
derness, to point the contrast. 

i Gen. xiii, 10. Ali Bey (ii. 209) says that the 
maritime plain, from Khan Younes, to Jaffa, is τ of 
rich soil, similar to the slime of the Nile.” Other 
points of resemblanee are mentioned by Robinson 
(Bib!. Res. ii. 22, 34, 385, 226), and Thomson (Lana 
and Book, ch. 36). The plain of Gennesaret still ᾿ξ γος 
calls the valley of the Nile”? (Stanley, S. § P. p. 874). 
The papyrns is said to grow there (Buchanan, C/er. 
Furtough, p. 392). 

AK The same expressions are still used by the Arabs 
of the Nejd, with reference to Syria and their own 
econntry (Wallin, Geogr. Soc. Journal, xxiv. 174). 
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nand, the great lowland districts have each their 
peculiar name. 
plain is “ the Shefelah; ”? the northern, ‘ Sharon; ἢ 
the valley of the Jordan, “ ha-Aribah;’’ names 
which are never interchanged, and never confounded 
with the terms (such as emek, nachal, gai) em- 
ployed for the ravines, torrent-beds, and small val- 
leys of the highlands.@ 

47. ‘he differences in climate are no less often 
mentioned. ‘The Psalmists, Prophets, and? his- 
torical books, are full of allusions to the fierce heat 
of the mid-day sun and the dryness of sunimer; no 
less than to the varions accompaniments of winter 
— the rain, snow, frost, ice, and fogs, which are 
experienced at Jerusalem and other places in the 
upper country quite sufficiently to make every one 
faniliar with them, Even the sharp alternations 
between the heat of the days and the coldness of 
the nights, which strike every traveller in Pales- 
tine, are mentioned.¢ The Israelites practiced no 
commerce by sea; and, with the single exception 
of Joppa, not only possessed no harbor along the 
whole length of their coast, but had no word by 
which to denote one. But that their poets knew 
and appreciated the phenomena of the sea is plain 
from such expressions as are constantly recurring 
in their works — “the great and wide sea,”’ its 
‘ships,’’ its “ monsters,’’ its roaring and dashing 
‘waves,’ its ‘depths,’’ its “sand,"’ its mariners, 
the perils of its navigation. 

It is unnecessary here to show how materially 
the Bible has gained in its hold on western na- 
tions hy these vivid reflections of a country so 
wuch more like those of the West than are most 
oriental regions: but of the fact there ean he no 
doubt, and it has been admirably brought out hy 
Professor Stanley in Sinai and Palestine, chap. ii. 
sect. Vil. 

48. In the preceding description allusion has 
been made to many of the characteristic features of 
the Iloly Land. But it is impossible to close this 
account without mentioning a defect which is even 
more charactcristie — its lack of monuments and 
personal relies of the nation who possessed it for so 
many centuries, and gave it its claim to our venera- 
tion and affection. When compared with other 
nations of equal antiquity 
the contrast is truly remarkable. In Egypt and 
Greece, and also in Assyria, as far as our knowl- 
edge at present extends, we find a series of build- 
ings, reaching down from the most remote and 


niysterious antiquity, a chain, of which hardly a | 


link is wanting, and which records the progress of 
the people in civilization, art, and religion, as cer- 
tainly as the buildings of the medieval architects 
do that of the various nations of modern lnrope. 
We possess also a muititnde of objects of use and 
ornament, belonging to those nations, truly aston- 
ishing in number, ‘and pertaining to every station, 
office, and fact in their official, Teligious, and do- 
mestic hfe. But in Palestine it is not too much 
to say that there does not exist a single edifice, or 
part of an edifice, of which we can he sure that it 
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α It is impossible to trace these correspondences 
and distinetious in the English Bible, our translators 
not having always rendered the same Hebrew by the 
same English word. But the corrections will be found 
in the Appendix to Professor Stanley’s Sinai and 
Palestine, 

ΡΒ τὴν 6. ΥΥΣΙ +; Is iv. G6, xxv. 5; 
1; [Samet 9; Net vi. ὃ. 


Gen. Xvili. 


The southern part of the maritime | 


at ° { 
, Greece, Assyria, | 
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is of a date anterior to the Christian era. Exca- 
vated tombs, cisterns, flights of stairs, which are 
encountered everywhere, are of course out of the 
question. They may be — some of them, such as 
the tombs of Hinnom and Shiloh, probably are — 
of very great age, older than anything else in the 
country. But there is no evidence either way, and 
as far as the history of art is concerned nothing 
would be gained if their age were ascertained. The 
only ancient buildings of which we can speak with 
certainty are those which were erected by the 
Greeks or Nomans during their oceupation of the 
country. Not that these buildings have net a cer- 
tain individuality which separates them from any 
mnere Greek or ltoman building in Greece or Nome. 
But the faet is certain, that 1 not one of them was 
butlt while the Israelites were masters of the conn- 
try, and before the date at which western nations 
began to get a footing in Palestine. And as with 
the buildings so with other memorials. With one 
excepiion, the museums of Europe do not possess 
a single piece of pottery or metal work, a single 
weapon or household utensil, an ornament or a 
piece of armor, of Israelite make, which ean give 
us the least conception of the manners or outward 
appliances of the nation before the date of the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. The coins form 
the single exception. A few rare specimens still 
exist, the oldest of them attributed — though even 
that is matter of dispute —to the Maceabees, and 
their rudeness and insignifieance furnish a stronger 
evidence than even their absence could imply, of 
the total want of art among the {sraelites. 

It may be said that Palestine is now only in the 
same condition with Assyria before the recent re- 
searches bronght so much te light. But the two 
eases are not parallel. The soil of Babylonia is a 
loose loam or sand, of the description best fitted 
for covering up and preserving the relics of former 
ages. On the other hand, the greater part of the 
Holy Land is hard and rocky, and the soil lies in 
the valleys and lowlands, where the cities were only 
very rarely built. lf any store of Jewish relics 
were remaining embedded or hidden in suitable 
vround — as for exaniple, in the loose mass of debris 
which coats the slopes around Jerusalem — we 
should expect oceasionally to find articles whieh 
might be recornized as Jewish. This was the case 
in Assyria. Long before the mounds were explored, 
Rich brought home many fragments of inscriptions, 
bricks, and engraved stones, which were picked up 
on the surface, and were evidently the productions 
of some nation whose art was not then known. 
But in Palestine the only objects hitherto discovered 
have all belonged to the West — coins or arms of 
the Greeks or Romans. 

The buildings already mentioned as being Jewish 
in character, though carried out with foreign de- 
tails, are the, following : — 

The tombs of the Kings and of the Judges: the 
buildings known as the tombs of Absalom. Zecha- 
riah, St. James, and Jehoshaphat; the monolith 
at Siloam, — all in the neighborhood of Jerusalem ; 


6 Jer. xxxvi. 5 Gen. xxxi. 40 refers — unless the 
recent speculations οἵ Mr. Beke should prove true — 
to Mesopotamia. 

* Mr. Beke supposes a Ilaran in Syria near Da- 
mascus to be ineant in Gen. xxxi. 40. For the gronnds 
of that opinion and the insufficiency of them, see 
addition to Haran, Amer. ed. Η, 
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the ruined synagogues at Meiron and Kefr Biri. 
But there are two edifices which seem to beara 
character of their own, and do uot so clearly betray 
the style of the West. These are, the inclosure 
round the sacred cave at Hebron; and portions: of 
the western, southern, and eastern walls of the 
Haram at Jerusalem, with the vanlted passage 
below the Axse. Of the former it is impossible to 
speak in the present state of our knowledge. The 
latter will be more fully noticed under the head of 
TEMPLE} it is sufficient here to name one or two 
considerations which seem to bear against their 
heing of older date than [erod. 11 Herod is 
distinctly said by Josephus to have removed the 
old fonndations, and laid others in their stead, in- 
closing double the original area (fut. xv. 11, καὶ ὁ: 
BoJ.i.21,§1). (2.) The part of the wall which 
all acknowledve to be the oldest contains the spring- 
ing ofan arch. This and the vaulted passage can 
hardly be assigned to builders earlier than the time 
of the Romans. (3.) The masonry of these mag- 
nificent stones (absurdly called the «ὁ bevel*’), on 
which so much stress has been laid, is not ex- 
elusively Jewish or even Kastern. It is found at 
Persepolis; it is also found at Cnidus and through- 
out Asia Minor, and at Athens; not on stones of 
such enormous size as those at Jerusalem, but 
stmilar in their workmanship.“ 

M. Renan, in his recent report of his proceedings 
in Phoenicia, has named two cireumstanees which 
must have had a great effect in suppressing art or 
architecture amongst the ancient Israelites, while 
their very existence proyes that the people had no 
genius in that direction. These are (1) the pro- 
hibition of sculptured representations of living 
creatures, and (2) the command not to build a 
temple anywhere but at Jerusalem. The hewing 
or polishing of building-stones was even forbidden. 
ἐν What,” he asks, “ would Greece have been, if it 
had been illegal to build any temples but at Delphi 
or Eleusis? In ten centuries the Jews had only 
three temples to build, and of these certainly two 
were erected under the guidance of foreigners. The 
existence of synagogues dates from the time of the 
Maceabees, and the Jews then naturally employed 
the Greek style of architecture, which at that time 
reigned universally.” 
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In fact the Israelites never lost the feeling or the 
traditions of their early pastoral nomad life. Long 
after the nation had been settled in the country, 
the ery of those earlier days, “To your tents, Ὁ 
Israel! ’* was heard in periods of excitement.? The 
prophets, sick of the luxury of the cities, are cou- 
stuntly recalling © the “tents ’’ of that simpler, less 
artificial life; and the Temple of Solomon, nay even 
perhaps of Zerubbabel, was spoken of to the last as 
the «tent “ of the Lord of hosts,”’ the ‘ place where 
David had pitched ¢ his tent.’ It is a remarkable 
fact, that eminent as Jews have been in other de- 
partments of arts, science,’ and affairs, no Jewish 
architect, painter, or sculptor has ever achieved any 
signal success. 

THE GEoLocy. — Of the geological structure 
of lalestine it has been said with truth that our 
information is but imperfect and indistinct, and 
that niuch time must elapse, and many a cherished 
hypothesis be sacrificed, before a satisfactory ex- 
planation ean be arrived at of its more remarkable 
phenomena. 

It is not intended to attempt here more than a 
very cursory sketch, addressed to the general and 
non-scientific reader. The geologist must be re- 
ferred to the original works from which these 
remarks have been compiled. 

1. The main sources of our knowledge are (1) 
the observations contained in the Travels of Nus- 


segger, an Austrian geologist and mining engineer 


who visited this amongst other countries of the 
East in 1836-38 (Reisen in Griechenlund, ete., 4 
vols., Stuttgard, 1841-49, with é/as); (2) the 
Report of IL. J. Anderson, ΔΙ. D., an American 
geologist, formerly Professor in Columbia College, 
New York, who acecmpanied Captain Lynch in his 
explo ‘ation of the Jordan and the Dead Sea (Geol. 
Reconnaissance, in Lynch's Official Léeport, tto, 
1852, pp. 75-207); and (3) the Diary of Mr. [I 
Poole, who visited Palestine on a mission for the 
British government in 1836 (Journal of Geogr. 
Society, vol. xxvi. pp. 55-70). Neither of these 
contains anything approaching a complete investi- 
vation, either as to extent or to detail of observa- 
tions. Russegger travelled from Sinai to Hebron 
and Jerusalem. He explored carefully the route be- 
tween Ue latter place and the Dead Sea. Ile then 


« * Inthe former of the passages here cited (Ant. 
xv. 11, ὃ 8) Josephus limits lferod’s work of recon- 
struction to the Naos, or body of the temple, aud the 
adjacent porticoes. Tle expressly distinguishes be- 
tween the foundations of the Temple proper, which 
Hferod relaid, and the solid walls of the outer inclosure, 
whieh were laid by Solomon. These outer walls he 
represents as composed of stones so vast and so firmly 
joined by bands of iron, as to be immovable for all 
tine — ἀκινήτους τῷ παντὶ χρόνῳ. Some ot the courses 
of the walls which he thus describes, evidently ex- 
isting in his day, are plainly recognizable now in the 
southern portion of the walls ot e/-Haram, including 
the immense kuyers which remain of the arch ot the 
ancient bridge across the Tyropceon. Ilis more minute 
description of the Temple and its area in another work 
(B. J. v.5, $$ 1-6) correspond entirely with this state- 
ment. ie “AR mentions (§ 8) the addition To this 
iuclosure by Ilerod of the space occupied by the tower 
of Antonia. ‘he original inclosure of the Temple 
measured four stadia in circumferenee ; but he tells 
us (§ 2) that the area, “including the tower of An- 
tonia,’’ measured six stadia. 

When, now, in the tatter passage quoted above 
(B. J., i, 21, § 1), he tells us that Merod * inclosed 
double the original area,’ 
accessinn of the space of the tower of Antonia on the 


NORE He cannot = to any dislocation of the 
* immovable ” walls which Solomon had built above 
the valleys on the northeast and southwest, orto any 
vuilargement by Herod of the area in those directions. 
"No mention is made of his having had anything to 
do with the massive walls of the exterior inclosure *’ 
(Robinson, Bibl. Res. i. 418). The portions of the 
walls referred to in the article above are almost indis- 
putably Jewish. In a previous artiele, “ the masonry 
in the western wall near its southern extremity,” is 
Chiimed by Mr. Fergusson as in the judzinent of  al- 
most all topographers, a proof that the wall there 
tormed part of the substructures of the Temple ”’ 
(vol. ii. p. 1814, Anier. ed ). 

The recent excavations of Lieut. Warren appear 
to have fully couvinced Mr. Grove that these sub- 
structions are “ earlier than the times of the Romans,* 
and clearly Jewish. δι W. 

Ὁ 2Sam. xx. 1: 1 Κα. xii. 16 (that the words are 
not a mere formula of the historian is proved by their 
occurrence in 2 Chr. x. 16); 2 KK. xiv. 12. 

¢ jer, xxx. 19: Zech. xii. 7; Ps. Ixxviii. 55, &c 

d Var Ἰχχχίν. 1, χἹ!. 8. ἸΙχχνὶ. 2; Judith ix. 8. 

¢ 1s. ΣΥχ 1 τυ Ὁ. 

J See the well-known passage in Coningsby, bK. iv. 


he clearly refers to this | ch. 18. 
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proceeded to Jaffa by the ordinary road; and from 
thence to Beyrat and the Lebanon by Nazareth, 
Tiberias, Cana, Akka, Tyre, and Sidon. Thus he 
left the Dead Sea in its most interesting portions, 
the Jordan Valley, the central highlands, and the 
important district of the upper Jordan, untouched. 
His work is accumpanied by two sections: from 
the Mount of Olives to the Jordan, and from Tabor 
to the Lake of Tiberias. His observations, though 
clearly and attractively given, and evidently those 
of a practiced observer, are too short and cursory 
for the subject. The general notice of his journey 
is in vol. 111. pp. 76-157; the scientific observations, 
tables, etc., are contained between pp. 161 and 291. 
Dr. Anderson visited the southwestern portion of 
the Lebanon between Beyrit and Lanias, Galilee, 
the Lake of Tiberias, the Jordan; made the cireuit 
of the Dead Sea; and explored the district between 
that lake and Jerusalem. Ilis account is evidently 
drawn up with great pains, and is far more elabo- 
rate than that of Russegger. He gives full analy- 
ses of the different rocks which he examined, and 
very good lithographs of fossils; but unfortunately 
his work is deformed by a very unreadable style. 
Mr. Poole’s journey was confined to the western 
and southeastern portions of the Dead Sea, the 
Jordan, the country between the latter and Jeru- 
salem, and the beaten track of the central high- 
lands from Hebron to Nablus. 

2. From the reports of these observers it appears 
that the Holy Land is a much-disturbed moun- 
tainous tract of limestone of the secondary period 
(jurassic and cretaceous); the southern offshoot of 
the chain of Lebanon; elevated considerably above 
the sea level; with partial interruptions from ter- 
tiary and basaltic deposits. It is part of a vast 
mass of limestone, stretching in every direction 
except west, far beyond the limits of the Holy 
Laud. The whole of Syria is cleft from north to 
south by a straizht crevasse of moderate width, 
but extending in the southern portion of its centre 
division to a truly remarkable depth (6 3,025 ft.) 
lelow the sea level. ‘This crevasse, which contains 
the principal watercourse of the country, is also 
the most exceptional feature of its geology. Such 
fissures are not uncommon in limestone formations; 
but no other is known of such a length and of so 
extraordinary a depth, and so open throughout its 
greatest extent. It may have been volcanic in its 
origin; the result of an upheaval from beneath, 
which has tilted thé limestone back on each side, 


leaving this huge split in the strata; the volcanic 


foree having stopped short at that point in the 
operation, without intruding any volcanic rocks 
into the fissure. This idea is supported by the 
erater-like form of the basins of the Lake of Tibe- 
rias and of the Dead Sea (Russ. pp. 206, 207), and 
by many other tokens of volcanic action, past and 
present, which are encountered in and around those 
lakes, and along the whole extent of the valley. 
Or it may have been excavated by the gradual 
action of the ocean during the immense periods of 
geological operation. The latter appears to be the 
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hills of the surface take the direction nearly due 
north and south, though frequently thrown from 
their main bearing and much broken up into de- 
tached masses. ‘The lesser watercourses run chiefly 
east and west of the central highlands. 

3. The limestone consists of two strata, or rather 
groups of strata. The upper one, which usually 
meets the eye, over the whole country from Hebron 
to Hermon, is a tolerably solid stone, varying in 
color from white to reddish brown, with very 
few fossils, inclining to crystalline structure, and 
abounding in caverns. Its general surface has been 
formed into gently rounded hills, crowded more 
or less thickly together, separated by narrow valleys 
of denudation occasionally spreading into small 
plains. The strata are not well defined, and al- 
though sometimes level” (in which case they lend 
theinselves to the formation of terraces), are more 
often violently disarranged.¢ Memarkable instances 
of such contortions are to be found on the road 
from Jerusalem to Jericho, where the beds are 
seen pressed and twisted into every variety of 
form. 

It is hardly necessary to say that these contor- 
tions, as well as the general form of the surface, 
are due to forces not now in action, but are part of 
the general configuration of the country, as it was 
left after the last uf that succession of immersions 
below, and upheavals from, the ocean, by whick 
its present form was given it, long prior to the his- 
toric period. ‘There is no ground for believing that 
the broad geological features of this or any part of 
the country are appreciabiy altered frum what they 
were at the earliest times of the Dible history. 
The evidences of later action are, however, often 
visible, as for instance where the atiiusphere and 
the rains have furrowed the face of the limestone 
cliffs with long and deep vertical channels, often 
causing the most fantastic forms (And. pp. 89, 111; 
Poole, p. 56). 

4. This limestone is often found crowned with 
chalk, rich in flints, the remains of a deposit which 


| probably once covered a great portion of the coun- 


try, ut has only partially survived subsequent 
mmersions. In iany districts the coarse flint or 
ehert which orizinally belonged to the chalk is 
found in great profusion. 16 is called in the coun- 
try chalcedony (Poole, p. 57). 

On the heights which border the western side of 
the Dead Sea, this chalk is found in greater abun- 
dance and more undisturbed, and contains numer- 
ous springs of salt and sulphurous water. 

5. Near Jerusalem the mass of the ordinary 


limestone is often mingled with large bodies of 


dolomite (magnesian limestone), a hardish semi- 


erystalline rock, reddish white or brown, with 


glistening surface and pearly lustre, often contain- 
ing pores and small cellular cavities lined with 
oxide of iron or minute crystals of bitter spar. 
It is not stratifiel; but it is a question whether it 
has uot been produced among the ordinary lime- 
stone by some subsequent chemical agency. Most 
of the caverns near Jerusalem occur in this rock, 


opinion of Ir. Anderson (pp. 79, 140, 205); but | though in other parts of the country they are found 
further examination is necessary before a positive!in the more friable chalky limestone.¢ So much 


opinion can be pronounced. 


»@ The surface of the Dead Sea is 1,317 feet below 
the Mediterranean, and its depth 1,808 feet. 
* The table of altitndes (vol. ii. p. 127$ Amer. ed.) 
makes the figures somewhat different. H 


The ranges of the | for the upper stratum. 


b As at the twin hills of el-J7b, the aneient Gibeon, 
below Neby Samwit. 

e As on the road between the upper and lower 
Beit-ur about five miles from el-Jib. 

d See the deseription of the caverns of Beit Jibrin 
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6. The lower stratum is in two divisions or 
series of beds —the upper, dusky in color, con- 
torted and cavernous like that just described, but 
more ferruginous — the lower one dark gray, com- 
pact and solid, and characterized by abundant fos- 
sils of cidaris, an extinct echinus, the spines of 
which are the well-known “olives’’ of the con- 
yents. This last-named rock appears to form the 
substratum of the whole country, east as well as 
west of the Jordan. 

The ravine by which the traveller descends from 
the summit of the Mount of Olives (2,700 feet 
above the Mediterranean) to Jericho (900 below it) 
cuts through the strata already mentioned, and 


affords an unrivaled opportunity for examining | 


them. The lower formation differs entirely in char- 
acter from the upper. Instead of smooth, common- 
place, swelling outlines, everything here is rugged, 
pointed, and abrupt. Huge fissures, the work of 
the earthquakes of ages, cleave the rock in all 
directions — they are to he found as much as 1,000 
feet deep by not more than 30 or 40 feet wide, and 
with almost vertical @ sides. One of them, near 
the ruined khan at which travellers usually halt, 
presents a most interesting and characteristic sec- 
tion of the strata (Russegger, pp. 247-251, &e.). 

7. After the limestone had received the general 
form which its surface still retains, but at a time 
far anterior to any historic period, it was pierced 
and broken by large eruptions of lava pushed up 
from beneath, which has broken up and overflowed 
the stratified beds, and now appears in the form of 
basalt or trap. 

8. On the west of Jordan these voleanic rocks 
have been hitherto found only north of the moun- 
tains of Samaria. They are first encountered on 
the southwestern side of the Plain of Esdraelon 
(Russ. p. 258): then they are lost sight of till the 
opposite side of the plain is reached, being probably 
hidden below the deep rich soil, except a few peb- 
bles here and there on the surface. Beyond this 
they abound over a district which may be said to 
be contained between Dekita on the north, Tiberias 
ou the east, Tabor on the south, and Turan on the 
west. There seem to have been two centres of 
ernption: one, and that the most ancient (And. pp. 
129, 134), at or about the Awrn Hattin (the tra- 
ditional Mount of Beatitudes), whence the stream 
flowed over the declivities of the limestone towards 
the lake (Russ. pp. 259, 260). This mass of basalt 
forms the cliffs at the back of Tiberias, and to its 
disintegration is due the black soil, so extremely 
productive, of the Ard el-Hamma and the Plain 
of Gennesaret, which lie, the one on the south, the 
other on the north, of the ridge of Huttin. The 
other — the more recent — was more to the north, 
in the neighborhood of Safed, where three of the 
ancient craters still exist, converted into the reser- 
voirs or lakes of el-Jish, Taiteba, and Deldta (And. 
ΠΡ. 128, 129; Calman, in Kitto'’s Phys. Geog. p. 
119). 


Anderson. I[t is dark iron-gray in tint, .cellular, 
but firm in texture, amygdaloidal, the cells fled 
with carbonate of lime, olivine and augite, with a 


and Deir Dubban in Rob. ii. 23, 51-53; and Van de 
Velde, ii. 155. 

a Similar rents were cleft in the rock of el-Jish by 
the earthquake of 1837 (Calman, in Kitto, Ph. Geog. 
p. 158). 

ὃ Is. xxiv. 17-20; Amos ix. 6, &c., &c. 
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specific gravity of 2-6 to 2-9. 10 is often columnar 
in its more developed portions, as, for instance, on 
the clitis behind the town. Tlere the junctions of 
the two formations may be seen; the base of the 
clitts being limestone, while the crown and brow 
are massive basalt (pp. 124, 135, 136). 

The lava of Delita and the northern centre dif- 
fers considerably from that of ‘Tiberias, and is pro- 
nounced by Dr. Anderson to be of later date. It 


‘is found of various colors, from blaek-brown to 


reddish-gray, very porous in texture, and contains 
much pumice and scorie; polygonal columns are 
seen at el-Jish, where the neighboring eretaceous 
beds are contorted in an unusual manner (And. pp. 
128, 129), 130). 

A third variety is found at a spur of the hills of 
Galilee, projecting into the Ard el-I/ileh below 
Kedes, and referred to by Dr. Anderson as Tell εἰ- 
Haiyeh ; but of this rock he gives no description, 
and declines to assign it any chronological position 
(p. 134). 

9. The voleanie action which in pre-historic times 
projected this basalt, has left its later traces in the 
ancient records of the country, and is even still 
active in the form of earthquakes. Not to speak 
of passages ® in the poetical hooks of the Bible, 
which can hardly have been suggested except by 
such awful catastrophes, there is at least one dis- 
tinct allusion to them, namely, that of Zechariah 
(xiv. 5) to an earthquake in the reign of Uzziah, 
which is corroborated by Josephus, who adds that 
it injured the Temple, and brought down a large 
mass of rock from the Mount of Olives (lz. ix. 
10, § +). 

“Syria and Palestine,” says Sir Charles Lyell 
(Principles, 8th ed. p. 340), “abound in voleanie 
appearances; and very extensive areas have been 
shaken at different periods, with great destruction 
of cities and loss of lives. Continued mention is 
made in history of the ravages committed by earth- 
quakes in Sidon, Tyre, Beyrat, Laodieea, and An- 
tioch.’”’ The same author (p. 342) mentions the 
remarkable fact that “from the 13th to the 17th 
centuries there was an almost entire cessation of 
earthquakes in Syria and Judea; and that, during 
the interval of quiescence, the Archipelago, together ἡ 
with part of Asia Minor, Southern Italy, and Sicily, 
suffered greatly from earthquakes and volcanic 
eruptions.” Since they have again begun to be 
active in Syria, the most remarkable earthquakes 
have been those which destroyed Aleppo in 1616 
aud 1822 (for this see Wolff, Travels, ch. 9), 
Antioch in 1737, and Tiberias and Safed in 1837¢ 
(Thomson, ch. 19). <A list of those which are 
known to have affected the Moly Land is given 
by Dr. Pusey in his Commentary on Amos iy. 11. 
See also the Index to Ritter, vol. viii. p. 1933. 

The rocks between Jerusalem and Jericho show 
many an evidence of these convulsions, as we have 
already remarked. ‘Two earthquakes only are re. 


corded as having aftected Jerusalem itself — that in 
The basalt of Tiberias is fully described by Dr. 


{ 


the reign of Uzziah already mentioned, and that at 
the time of the crucifixion, when “the rocks were 
rent and the rocky tombs torn open ’’ (Matt. xxvii. 
51). Slight @ shocks are still occasionally felt there 


¢ Four-fifths of the popnlation of Safed, and one- 
fourth of that of Tiberias, were killed on this occa- 
sion. 

“ Even the tremendons earthquake of May 20, 1202, 
only did Jerusalem a very slight damage (Abdul-latif, 
in Kitto, Phys. Geogr. p. 148). 
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(e. g. Poole, p. 56), but the general exemption of that 
city from any injury by earthquakes, except in these 
two cases, is really remarkable. The ancient Jewish 
writers were aware of it, and appealed to the fact 
as a proof of the favor of Jehovah to his chosen 
ὉΠ (Ps. xlvj. 1, 2). 

10. But in addition to earthquakes, the hot salt 
and fetid springs which are found at Tiberias, Cal- 
lirhoé, and other spots along the valley of the Jor- 
dan, and round the basins of its lakes,¢ and the 
rock-salt, nitre, and sulphur of the Dead Sea are 
all evidences of volcanic or plutonic action. Von 
Buch, in his letter to Robinson (δ ὲνί, es. i. 525), 
goes so far as to cite the bitumen of the Dead Sea 
as a further token of it. The hot springs of Tibe- 
rias were observed to flow niore copiously, and to 
increase in temperature, at the tinie of the earth- 
quake of 1837 (Thomson, ch. 19, 26). 

11. In the Jordan Valley the basalt is frequently 
encountered. Ilere, as before, it is deposited on the 
limestone, which forms the substratum of the whole 
country. It is visible from time to time on the 
banks and in the bed of the river; but so covered 
with deposits of tufa, conglomerate, and alluvium, 
as not to be traceable without difficulty (And. pp. 
136-152). On the western side of the lower Jordan 
and Dead Sea no volcanic formations have been 
found (And. pp. 81,135; Russ. pp. 205, 251); nor 
do they appear on its eastern shore till the ΤΠ ιν 
Zurka Muinis approached, and then only in erratic 
fragments (And. p. 191). At Wady Hemdrah, 
north of the last-inentioned stream, the igneous 
rocks first make their appearance in situ near the 
level of the water (p. 19+). 

12. It is on the east of the Jordan that the most 
extensive and remarkable developments of igneous 
rocks are found. Over a large portion of the sur- 
face fron: Damascus to the latitude of the south 
of the Dead Sea, and even beyond that, they occur 
in the greatest abundance all over the surface. 
The limestone, however, still underlies the whole. 
These extraordinary formations render this region 
geologically the most remarkable part of all Syria. 
In some districts, such as the Lejah (the ancient 
Argob or Trachonitis), the Sufa@ and the Harrah, 
it presents appearances and characteristics which 
are perhaps unique on the earth’s surface. These 
regions are yet but very imperfectly known, but 
travellers are beginning to visit them, and we shall 
possibly he in possession ere long of the results of 
further investigation. A portion of them has been 
recently described in great detail’ by Mr. Wetz- 
stein, Prussian consul at Damascus. ‘They lie, 
however, beyond the boundary of the Holy Land 


α Jt may be convenient to give a list of the hot or 
brackish springs of Palestine, as far as they can be 
collected. It will be observed that they are all in or 
about the Jordan Valley. Beginning at the north : — 

Ain Eyfib,and Ain Tabizhah. N. E. of Lake of Tibe- 
rias* slightly warm, too brackish to be drinkable. 
(Rob. ii. 405.) 

Ain el-Barideh, on shore of lake, 8. of Mejdel: 80° 
Fahr., slightly brackish. (Rob. ii. 396.) 

Tiberias: 144° Fahr.; salt, bitter, sulphureous. 

Amateh,in the Wady Mandhur: very hot, slightly 
sulphureous. (Burckhardt, May 6.) 

Wady Malih (Salt Valley), in the Ghér near Sakae: 
98° Fahr.; very salt, fetid. (Rob. iii. 308.) 

Below Ain-Feskkah: fetid and brackish. 
Apr. 18.) 

One day N. of Ain-Jidy: 80° Fahr. ; salt. 
Ὁ. 67.) 


(Lyuch, 


‘broader of the two. 


_|very hot, very slightly sulphureous. 
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proper, and the reader must therefore be referred 
for these discoveries to the head of TRACHONITIS. . 

13. The tertiary and alluvial beds remain to be 
noticed. These are chiefly remarkable in the neigh- 
borhood of the Jordan, as forming the floor of the 
valley, and as existing along the course, and aceu- 
mulated at the mouths, of the torrents which de- 
liver their tributary streams into the river, and 
into the still deeper cauldron of the Dead Sea. They Ὁ 
appear to be all of later date than the igneous 
rocks described, thongh even this cannot be con- 
sidered as certain. 

14. The floor of the Jordan Valley is described 
by Dr. Anderson (p. 140) as exhibiting throughout 
more or less distinctly the traces of two indepen- 
dent ¢ terraces. The upper one is much the 
It extends back to the face 
of the limestone mountains which form the walls 
of the valley on east and west. He regards this as 
older than the river, though of course formed after 
the removal of the material from Letween the walls. 
Its upper and accessible portions consist of a mass 
of detritus brought down by the ravines of the 
walls, always chalky, sometimes “ an actual chalk; ”’ 
usually bare of vegetation (And. p. 143), though 
not uniformly so (Rob. iii. 815). 

Below this, varying in depth from 50 to 150 feet, 
is the second terrace, which reaches to the channel 
of the Jordan, aud, in Dr. Anderson’s opinion, has 
heen excavated by the river itself before it had 
shrunk to its present limits, when it filled the 
whole space between the eastern and western faces 
of the upper terrace. The inner side of both upper 
and lower terraces is furrowed out into conical 
knolls, by the torrents of the rains descending to 
the lower level. These cones often attain the mag- 
nitude of hills, and are ranged along the edge of 
the terraces with curious regularity. They display 
convenient sections, which show sometimes a ter- 
tiary limestone or marl, sometimes quatenary de- 
posits of sands, gravels, variegated clays, or un- 
stratified detritus. The lower terrace bears a good 
deal of vegetation, oleander, agnus castus, ete. 
The alluvial deposits have in some places heen 
swept entirely away, for Dr. Anderson speaks of 
crossing the upturned edyes of nearly vertical 
strata of limestone, with neighboring heds con- 
torted in a very violent manner (p. 148). This 
was a few miles N. of Jericho. 

All along the channel of the river are found 
mounds and low cliffs of conglomerates, and brec- 
clas of various ages, and more various composition. 
Itolled boulders and pebbles of flinty sandstone ΟἹ 
chert, which have descended from the upper hills, 


Between Wady Mahras and WV. Khushetbeh, 8. of Ain- 
Jidy: brackish. (Anderson, p. 177.) 

Wady Muhariyat, 45/ E. of Usdim: salt, contain- 
ing small fish. (Ritter, Jordan, p. 786; Pcole, p. 61.) 

Wady el-Ahsy, 8. E. end of Dead Sea: hot. (Burck- 
hardt, Aug. 7.) 

Wady Beni-Hamed, near Rabba, E. side of Dead 
Sea. (Ritter, Syrien, p. 1223.) 

Wady Zerka Main (Callirhoe), E. side of Dead Sea : 
(Seetzen, Jan. 
18; Irby, June 8.) ([Sce, respecting these springs, 
Robinson’s Phys. Geogr. of Palestine, pp. 250-264. 
—Il.] 

b Retsebericht iiber Hauran und die Tiachonen, 1860; 
with map and woodcuts. 

e Compare Robinson’s diary of his Journey across 


(Poole, | the Jordan near Safdt (iii. 313). 
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are found in the cross ravines; and tufas, both eal- 
zareous and siliceous, abound on the terraces (And. 
p- 147). 

15. Round the margin of the Dead Sea the ter- 
tiary beds assume larger and more important pro- 
portions than by the course of the river. The 
marls, gypsites, and conglomerates continue along 
the base of the western cliff as far as the Wady ἢ 
Sebbeh, where they attain their greatest develop- 
ment. 
brilliant white mar] and bitter salt flakes, ploughed 
by the rain-torrents from the heights into pinna- 
cles and obelisks (p. 180). 

At the southeastern corner of the sea, sand- 
stones begin to display themselves in great profu- 


South of this they form a sterile waste of | 


sion, and extend northward beyond Wady Zurke 
Muin (p. 189). Their full development takes place 
at the mouth of the Wady MJojeb, where the beds are 
from 100 to 400 feet in height. They are deposited 
on the limestone, and have. been themselves grad- 
ually worn through by the waters of the ravine. 
There are many varieties, differing in eolor, eom- 
position, and date. Dr. A. enumerates several of 
these (pp. 190, 196), and states instances of the red 
sandstone having been filled up, after excavation, 
by non-conforming beds of yellow sandstone of a 
much later date, which in its turn has been hol- 
lowed out, the hollows being now occupied by de- 
tritus of a stream long sinee extinct. 

hussegger mentions having found a tertiary 
breecia ov verlyi ing the chalk on the south of Carmel, 
composed of fragments of chalk and flint, cemented 
by lime (p. 257). 

16. The rich alluvial soil of the wide plains 
whieh form the maritime portion of the Lloly Land, 
and also that of Esdraelon, Gennesaret, and other 
similar plains, will eomplete our sketeh of the 
geology. The former of these districts is a region 
of from eight to twelve miles in width, intervening 
between the eentral highlands and the sea. It is 
formed of washings from those highlands, brought 
down by the heavy rains whieh fall in the winter 
months, and which, though they rarely remain as 
permanent streams, yet last long enough to spread 
this fertilizing manure over the face of the country. 
The soil is a light loamy sand, red in some places, 
and deep black in others. The substratum is rarely 
seen, but it appears to be the same limestone which 
composes the central mountains. The actual coast 
is formed of a very reeent sandstone full of marine 
shells, often those of existing speeies (Kuss. pp. 
256, 257), which is disintegrated by the waves and 
thrown on the shore as saud,@ where it forms a 
traet of considerable width and height. This sand 
in many plaees stops the outflow of the streams, 
and sends them back on to the plain, where they 
overflow and form marshes, which with proper 
treatinent might afford most important assistance 
to the fertility of this already fertile district. 

17. The Plain of Gennesaret is under similar 
conditions, except that its outer edge is bounded hy 
the lake instead of the ocean. Its superiority in 
fertility to the maritime land is probably due to 
the abundance of running water whieh it contains 
all the year round, and to the rieh soil produced 
from the decay of the voleanie rocks on the steep 
aeights which immediately inclose it. 


α The statement in the text is from Thomson (Land 
and Book, ch. 33). But the writer has learned that in 
the opinion of Capt. Mansell, R. N. (than whom no one | 
nas had more opportunity of judging), the sand of the 
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18. The Plain of Esdraelon lies between two 
ranges of highland, with a third (the hills sep- 
arating it from the Plain of Akka) at its north- 
west end. It is watered by some of the finest 
springs of Palestine, the streams from which trav- 
erse it both east and west of the central water- 
shed, and eontain water or mud, moisture and 
marsh, even during the hottest months of the year. 
The soil of this plain is also voleanie, though not 
so purely so as that of Gennesaret. 

19. Bitumen or asphaltum, called by the Arabs 
εἰ hummar (the ‘slime’ of Gen. xi. 3), is only met 
with in the Valley of Jordan. At Hasheiy:, the 
most remote of the sources of the river, it is ob- 
tained from pits or wells which are sunk through 
a mass of bituminous earth to a depth of abuut 180 
feet (And. pp. 115, 116). [ is also found in small 
fragments on the shore of the Dead Sea, and occa- 
sionally, though rarely, ver) large masses of it are 
discovered floating in the water (Rob. i. 518). 
This appears to have been more frequently the case 
in aneient times (Joseph. B. J. iv. 8, § 4; Diod. 
Sie. 11. 48). [Stimx.] The Arabs report that it 
proeeeds from a source in one of the precipiees on 
the eastern shore of the Dead Sea (lob. i. 517) 
opposite Ain-Jidy (Russ. p. 253); but this is not 
eorroborated by the observations of Lyneh’s party, 
vf Mr. Poole, or of Dr. Robinson, who examined 
the eastern shore from the western side with speeial 
reference thereto. It is inore probable that the 
bituminous limestone in the neighborhood of Veby 
Musa exists in strata of great thiekness, and 
that the bitumen eseapes from its lower beds into 
the Dead Sea, and there aeeumulates until by 
some aceident it is detached, and rises to the sur- 
faee. 

20. Sulphur is found on the W. and 8. and S. E. 
portions of the shore of the Dead Sea (Rob. i. 512). 
In many spots the air smells strongly of sulphurous Ὁ 
acid and sulphuretted hydrogen gas (And. p. 176; 
Poole, p. 66; Beaufort, ii. 113), a sulphurous crust is 
spread over the surface of the beach, and lumps of 
sulphur are found in the sea (Rob. i. 512). Poole 
(p. 63) Fae of “sulphur hills’ on the peninsula 
at the S. E. end of the sea (see And. p. 187). 

Nitre is rare. Mr. Poole did not discover any, 
though he made special seareh for it. Irby and 
Mangles, Seetzen and Robinson, however, mention 
having seen it (Rob. i. 513). 

Rock-salt abounds in large masses. The salt 
mound of Aaskm Usdum at the southern end of 
the Dead Sea is an enormous pile, 5 miles long by 
21 broad, and some hundred feet in height (And. 
p- 181). Its inferior portion consists entirely of 
roek-salt, and the upper part of sulphate of lime 
and salt, often with a large admixture of alumina. 

G. 

Tur Borany. — The Botany of Syria and Pal- 
estine differs but little from that of Asia Minor, 
which is one of the most rieh and varied on the 
globe. What differences it presents are due to’ ἃ 
slight admixture of Persian forms on the eastern 
frontier, of Arabian and Egyptian on the southern. 
and of Arabian and Indian tropical plants in the 
low torrid depression of the Jordan and Dead Sea. 
These latter, which number perbaps a hundred 
diflerent kinds, are anomalous features in the other- 


whole coast of Syria has been brought up from Exypt 
by the 8.S. W. wind. This is also stated by Josephus 
(Ant. xv. 9, § 6). 
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wise Levantine landscape of Syria. On the other 
hand, Palestine forms the southern and eastern limit 
of the Asia-Minor flora, and contains a multitude 
of trees, shrubs, and herbs that advance no further 
south and east. Of these the pine, oak, elder, 
bramble, dog-rose, and hawthorn are conspicuous 
examples ; their southern migration being checked 
by the drought and _ heat of the regions beyond 
the hilly country of Judzea. Owing, however, to 
the geographical position and the mountainons char- 
acter of Asia Minor and Syria, the main features of 
their flora are essentially Mediterranean-European, 
and not Asiatic. A vast proportion of the com- 
moner arboreous and frutescent plants are identical 
with those of Spain, Algeria, Italy, and Greece; and 
as they belong to the same genera as do Lritish, 
Germanic, and Scandinavian plants, there are ample 
means of instituting such a comparison between 
the Syrian flora and that familiar to us as any in- 
telligent non-botanical observer can follow and un- 
derstand. 

As elsewhere throughout the Mediterranean 
regions, Syria and Palestine were evidently once 
thickly covered with forests, which on the lower 
hills and plains have been either entirely removed, 
or else reduced to the condition of brushwood and 
copse; but which still abound on the mountains, 
and along certain parts of the sea-coast. The low 
erounds, plains, and rocky hills are earpeted with 
herbaceous plants, that appear in rapid succession 
from before Christinas till June, when they disap- 
pear; aud the brown alluvial or white calcareous 
soil, being then. exposed to the scorching rays of 
the sun, vives an aspect of forbidding sterility to 
the most productive regions. Lastly, the lofty 
regions of the mountains are stony, dry, swardless, 
and swampless, with few alpine or arctic plants, 
mosses, lichens, or ferns; thus presenting a most 
unfavorable contrast to the Swiss, Scandinavian, 
and British mountain floras at analogous eleva- 
tious. 

To a traveller from England, it is difficult to say 
whether the familiar or the foreign forms predom- 
inate. Of trees he recognizes the oak, pine, wal- 
nut, maple, juniper, alder, poplar, willow, ash, 
dwarf elder, plane, ivy, arbutus, rhamnus, almond, 
plum, pear, and hawthorn, all elements of his own 
forest scenery and plantations; but misses the 
beech, chestnut, lime, holly, birch, lareh, and spruce ; 
while he sees for the first time such southern fornis 
as Pride of India (.Velia), carob, sycamore, fig, 
jujube, pistachio, styrax, olive, phyllyraa, vitex, 
eleagnus, celtis, many new kinds of oak, the pa- 
pyrus, castor oil, and various tall tropical grasses. 

Of cultivated Inglish fruits he sees the vine, 
apple, pear, apricot, quince, plum, mulberry, and 
fig; but misses the gooseberry, raspberry, straw- 
berry, currant, cherry, and other northern kinds, 
which are as it were replaced by such southern and 
sub-tropical fruits as the date, pomegranate, cordia 
myxa (schastan of the Arabs), orange, shaddock, 
lime, banana, almond, prickly pear, and pistachio- 
nut. 

Amongst cereals and vegetables the English trav- 
eller finds wheat, barley, peas, potatoes, many 
varieties of cabbage, carrots, lettuees, endive, and 
mustard: and misses oats, rye, and the extensive 
fields of turnip, beet, mangold-wurzel, and fodder 
grasses. With which he is familiar in England. On 
the other hand, he sees for the first time the cotton, 
millet, rice, sorghum, scsamum, sugar-cane, maize, 
egg-apple, okra, or Abcimeosehus csculentus, Cor- 
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chorus olitorius, various beans and lentils, as Lablad 
vulgaris, Phaseolus mungos, and Cicer artetinum ; 
melons, gourds, pumpkins, cumin, coriander, fen- 
nel, anise, sweet potato, tobacco, yam, colovasia, 
and other sub-tropical and tropical field and garden 
crops. 

The flora of Syria, so far as it is known, may 
be roughly classed under three principal Botanical 
regions, corresponding with the physical characters 
οὐ the country. These are (1.), the western or 
seaboard half of Syria and Palestine, including 
the lower valleys of the Lebanon and Anti-Leb- 
anon, the plain of Ccele-Syria, Galilee, Samaria, 
and Judwa. (2.) The desert or eastern half, which 
includes the east flanks of the Anti-Lebanon, 
the plain of Damascus, the Jordan and Dead Sea 
Valley. (3.) The middle and upper mountain re- 
gions of Mount Casius, and of Lebanon above 
3,400 feet, and of the Anti-Lebanon aboye 4,000 
feet. Nothing whatever is known botanically of 
the regions to the eastward, namely, the Hauran, 
Lejah, Gilead, Ammon. and Moab; countries ex- 
tending eastward into Mesopotamia, the flora of 
which is Persian, and south to Idumea, where the 
purely Arabian flora begins. 

These Botanical regions present no definite 
boundary line. A vast number of plants, and 
especially of herbs, are common to all except the 
loftiest parts of Lebanon and the driest spots of the 
eastern district, and in no latitude is there a sharp 
line of demarcation between them. But though 
the change is gradual from the dry and semi- 
tropical eastern flora to the moister and cooler 
western, or from the latter to the cold temperate 
one of the Lebanon, there is a great and decided 
difference between the floras of three such local- 
ities as the Lebanon at 5,000 feet, Jerusalem, 
and Jericho; or between the tops of Lel.anon, of 
Carmel, and of any of the hills bounding the 
Jordan; for in the first locality we are most 
strongly reminded of northern Europe, in the 
second of Spain, and in the third of Western [udia 
or Persia. 

I. Western Syria and Palestine. — The flora 
throughout this district is made up of such a mul- 
titude of different families and genera of plants, 
that it is not easy to characterize it by the mention 
of a few. Amongst trees, oaks are by far the most 
prevalent, and are the only ones that form contin- 
uous woods, except the Pinus maritima and P. Ha- 
lepensis (Aleppo Pine); the former of which extends 
in forests here and there along the shore, and the 
latter crests the spurs of the Lebanon, Carmel, and 
a few other ranges as far south as Hebron. ‘The 
most prevalent oak is the Quereus pseudn-coccifera, 
a plant scarcely different from the common Q. coe- 
cifera of the western Mediterranean, and which it 
strongly resembles in form, habit, and evergreen 
foliage. It is called holly by many travellers, and 
Quereus ilex by others, both very different trees. 
Q. pseuo-coccifera is perhaps the commonest 
plant i in all Syria and Palestine, covering as a low 
dense bush many square miles of hilly country 
everywhere, but rarely or never growing in the 
plains. It seldom becomes a large tree, except in 
the valleys of the Lebanon, or where, as in the 
ease of the famous oak of Maure, it is allowed to 
attain its full size. It aseends about 5,000 feet on 
the mountains, but does not descend into the mid- 
dle and lower valley of the Jordan; nor is it seen 
on the east slopes of the Anti-Lebanon, and seareely 
to the eastward of Jerusalem; it may indeed have 
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been removed by man from these regions, when the 
effect, of its removal would be to dry the soil and 
climate, and prevent its reéstablishment. Even 
around Jerusalem it is rare, though its roots are 
said to exist in abundance in the soil. The only 
ather oaks that are common are the Q. infectorta 
ya gall oak), and ὦ. eyilops. The Q. mfectorta 
is a small deciduous-leaved tree, found here and 
there in Galilee, Samaria, and on the Lebanon; it 
15. very conspicuous from the numbers of bright 
chestnut colored shining viscid galls which it bears, 
and which are sometimes exported to England, but 
which are a poor substitute for the true Aleppo 
galls. Q. eyilops again is the Valonia oak; a low, 
very stout-trunked sturdy tree, common in G: Ulilee, 
and especially on Tabor and Carmel, where it grows 
in scattered groups, giving a park-like appearance 
to the landscape. It bears acorns of a very large 
size, whose cups, which are covered with long re- 
curved spines, are exported to Europe as Valonia, 
and are used, like the galls of Q. infectoria, in the 
operation of dyeing. ‘This, | am inclined to be- 
lieve, is the oak of Bashan, both on account of its 
sturdy habit and thick trunk, and also because a 
fine piece of the wood of this tree was sent from 
Bashan to the Kew Museum by Mr. Cyril Graham. 
The other oaks of Syria are chiefly confined to the 
mountains, and will be noticed in their proper 
place. 

The trees of the genus Pistacia rank next in 
abundance to the oak,—and of these there are 
three species in Syria, two wild and most abundant, 
but the third, P. vera, which yields the well-known 
pistachio-nut, very rare, and chiefly seen in cultiva- 
tion about Aleppo, but also in Beyriit and near 
Jernsalem. ‘The wild species are the P. lentiscus 
and P. terebinthus, both very common: the P. 
lentiscus rarely exceeds the size of a low bush, 
which is conspicuous for its dark evergreen leaves 
and numberless small red berries; the other grows 
larger, but seldom forms a fuir-sized tree. 

The Carob or Locust-tree, Ceruionea siliqur, 
ranks perhaps next in abundance to the foregoing 
trees. Jt never grows in clumps or forms woods, 
but appears as an isolated, rounded or oblong, very 
dense-foliaged tree, branching from near the base, 
of a bright lucid green hue, affording the best 
shade. Its singular flowers are produced from its 
thick branches in autumn, and are succeeded by 
the large pendulous pods, called St. John’s Bread, 
and extensively exported from the Levant to [ng- 
land for feeding cattle. [Husxs. ] 

The oriental Plane is far from uncommon, and 
though generally cultivated, it 1s to all appearance 
wild in the valleys of the Lebanon and Anti-Leb- 
anou. The great plane of Damascus is a well- 
known object. to travellers ; the girth of its trunk 
was nearly £0 feet, but it is now a mere wreck. 

The Sycamore-fig is common in the netghbor- 
hood of towns, and attains a large size; its wood is 
much used, especially in Egypt, where the mummy- 
vases were formerly made of it. Poplars, especially 
the aspen and white poplar, are extremely common 
py streams; the latter is generally trimmed for 
firewood, so as to resemble the Lonibardy poplar. 
The Walnut is more common in Syria than in Pal- 
»stine, and in both countries is generally confined 
to gardens and orchards. Of large native shrubs 
or small trees almost universally spread over this 
district are, Arbutus Andrachne, which is common 
in the hilly country from Hebron northward; Cra- 
dwyus Aronia, which grows equally in dry rocky 
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exposures, as on the Mount of Olives, and in coal 
mountain valleys; it yields a large yellow or red 
haw that is abundantly sold in the markets. Cy- 
presses are common about villages, and especially 
near all religious establishments, often attaining a 
considerable size, but I am not aware of their being 
indigenous to Syria. Zizyphus Spina-Christi, 
Christ’s Thorn — often called jujube — the Nubk 
of the Arabs, is most comnion on dry open plains, 
as that of Jericho, where it is either a scrambling 
briar, a standard shrub, or rarely even a middling- 
sized tree with pendulous branches: it is familiar 
to the traveller from its sharp hooks, white under- 
sides to the three-nerved leaves, and globular yellow 
sweetish fruit with a large woody stone. The Pali- 
urus aculeatus, also called Christ’s Thorn, resem- 
bles it a good deal, but is much less common; it 
abounds in the Anti-Lebanon, where it is used for 
hedges, and may be recognized by its curved prickles 
and curious dry fruit, with a broad flat wing at the 
top. Styrax officinalis, which used to yield the 
famous storax, abounds in all parts of the country 
where hilly; sometimes, as on the east end of Car- 
mel and on Tabor, becoming a very large bush 
branching from the ground, but ever assuming 
the form of a tree; it may be known by its small 
downy leaves, mite flowers like orange blossoms, 
and ronnd yellow fruit, pendulous from slendei 
stalks, like cherries. The flesh of the berry, which 
is quite uneatable, is of a semi-transparent hue, 
and contains one or more large, chestnut-colored 
seeds. Tamarisk is common, but seldom attains 
a large size, and has nothing to recommend it to 
notice. Oleander claims a separate notice, from 
its great beauty and abundance; lining the banks 
of the streams and lakes in gravelly places, and 
bearing a profusion of blossoms. Other still smaller 
but familiar shrubs are Phyllyrea, Rhamnus ala- 
ternus, and others of that genus. Ahus coriuria, 
several leguminous shrubs, as Anayyris futida, 
Calycotome and Genista; Cotoneaster, the com- 
mon bramble, dog-rose, and hawthorn, /decgnus, 
wild olive, Lyctum Huropeum, Vitex agnus-castus, 
sweet-bay (Laurus nobilis), Ephedra, Clematis, 
Gum-Cistus, and the caper-plant: these nearly 
complete the list of the commoner shrubs and trees 
of the western district, which attain a height of 
four feet or more, and are almost universally met 
with, especially in the hilly country. 

Of planted trees and large shrubs, the first in 
importance is the Vine, which is most abundantly 
cultivated all over the country, and produces, as in 
the time of the Canaanites, enormous bunches of 
grapes. ‘This is especially the case in the southern 
districts; those of Msheol being still particularly 
famous. Stephen Schultz states that at a village 
near Ptolemais (Acre) he supped under a large 
vine, the stem of which measured a foot and a half 
in diameter, its height being 30 feet; and that the 
whole plant, supported on a trellis, covered an area 
50 feet either way. The bunches of grapes weiched 
10-12 Ibs., and the berries were like small plums 
Mariti relates that no vines can vie for produce 
with those of Judaea, of which a bunch cannot be 
carried far without destroying the fruit; and we 
have ourselves heard that the bunches produced 
near Ilebron are sometimes so long that, when at- 
tached to a stick which is supported on the shoul- 
ders of two men, the tip of the bunch trails on 
the ground. 

Next to the vine, or even in some respects its 
superior in importance, ranks the Olive, which no- 
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where grows in greater luxuriance and abundance 
than in Palestine, where the olive orchards form a 
prominent feature throughout the landscape, and 
have done so from time immemorial. ‘The olive- 
tree is in no respects a handsome or picturesque 
object; its bark is gray and rugzed; its ioliage is 
in color an ashy, or at best a dusky green, and 
affords little shade; its wood is useless as timber, 
its flowers are inconspicuous, and its fruit unin- 
viting to the eye or palate; so that, even where 
most abundant and productive, the olive scarcely 
relieves the aspect of the dry soil, and deceives the 
superficial observer as to the fertility of Palestine. 
Indeed it is mainly owing to these peculiarities of 
the olive-tree, and to the deciduous character of 
the foliage of the fig and vine, that the impression 
is so prevalent amongst northern travellers, that 
the Holy Land ts in point of productiveness not 
what it was in former times; for to the native 
of northern Europe especially, the idea of fertility 
is inseparable from that of verdure. ‘The article 
OLIVE must he referred to for details of this tree, 
which is perhaps most skillfully and carefully culti- 
vated in the neighborhood of Hebron, where for 
many miles the roads run between stone walls 
inclosing mavnificent olive orchards, apparently 
tended with as much neatness, care, and skill as 
the best fruit gardens in England. The terraced 
olive-yards around Sebastieh must also strike the 
most casnal observer, as admirable specimens of 
careful enltivation. 

The lig forms another most important crop in 
Syria and Palestine, and one which is apparently 
greatly increasing in extent. As with the olive and 
mulberry, the fig-trees, where best cultivated, are 
symmetrically planted in fields, whose soil is freed 
from stones, and kept as scrupulously clean of 
weeds as it can be in a semi-tropical climate. As 
is well known, the fig bears two or three crops in 
the year: Josephus says that it bears for ten months 
out of the twelve. The early figs, which ripen 
about June, are reckoned especially good. The 
summer figs again ripen in August, and a third 
crop appears still later when the leav es are shed; 
these are occasionally gathered as late as ΠΤ πεν: 
The figs are dried by the natives, and are chiefly 
purchased by the Arabs of the eastern deserts. 
The sycamore-fig, previously noticed, has much 
smaller and ver y inferior fruit. 

The quince, apple,* almond, walnut, peach, and 
apricot, are all most abundant field or orchard 
crops, often planted in lines, rows, or quincunx 
order, with the olive, mulberry, or fig; but they 
are hy no means so abundant as these latter. The 
pomegranate grows everywhere as a bush; but, like 
the orange, Aieaywis, and other less common 
plants, is more often seen in gardens than in fields. 
The fruit ripens iu August, and is kept throughout 
the winter. Three kinds are cultivated — the acid, 
sweet, and insipid — and all are used in preparing 
sherbets: while the bark and fruit rind of all are 
used for dyeing and as medicine, owing to their 
astringent properties. 

The Banana is only found near the Mediterra- 
nean; it ripeus its fruit as far north as Beyriit, 
and occasionally even at Tripoli, but more con- 
stantly at Sidon and Jaffa; only one kind is com- 
monly cultivated, but it is excellent. Dates are 
not frequent: they are most common at Caifta and 
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Jaffa, where the fruit ripens, but there are now no 
groves of this tree anywhere hut in Southern 
Palestine, such as once existed in the valley of the 
Jordan, near the assumed site of Jericho. Of that 
well- known grove no tree is standing; one log of 
date-palm, now lying in a stream near the locality, 
is perhaps the last remains of that ancient race, 
though that they were once abundant in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of the Dead Sea is obvious 
from the remark of Mr. Poole, that some part of 
the shore of that sea is strewn with their trunks. 
[See p. 2299, note δ.] Wild dwarf dates, rarely 
producing fruit, grow by the shores of the Lake 
of Tiberias and near Caiffa; but whether they are 
truly indigenous date-palms, or crab-dates pro- 
duced from seedlings of the cultivated form, is not 
known. 

The Opuntia, or Prickly Pear, is most abundant 
throuzhout Syria, and though a native of the New 
World, has here, as elsewhere throughout the dry, 
hot regions of the eastern hemisphere, established 
its claim to he regarded as a permanent and rapidly 
increasing denizen. It is in general use for hedy- 
ing, and its well-known fruit is extensively eaten 
by all classes. I am not aware that the cochineal 
insect has ever been introduced into Syria, where 
there can, however, be little doubt but that it might 
be successfully cultivated. 

Of dye-stuffs the Carthamus (Safflower) and 
Indigo are hoth cultivated; and of textiles, Flax, 
Hemp, and Cotton. 

The Carob, or St. John’s Bread (Ceratonia si- 
liqua), has already heen mentioned amongst the 
conspicuous trees: the sweetish pulp of the pods is 
used for sherbets, aud abundantly eaten; the pods 
are used for cat tle-feeding, and the leaves and bark 
for tanning. 

The Cistus or Rock-rose, two or three species of 
which are abundant throughout the hilly districts 
of Palestine, is the shrub from which in former 
times gum-labdanum was collected in the islands 
of Candia and Cyprus. 

With regard to the rich and varied herbaceous 
vegetation of: West Syria and Palestine, it is diffi- 
cult to afford any idea of its natnre to the English 
non-botanical reader, except by comparing it with 
the British; which | shall first do, and then detail 
its most prominent botanical features. 

The plants contained in this botanical region 
probably number not less than 2,000 or ‘ 2.500, of 
which perhaps 500 are British wild flowers; amongst 
the most conspicuous of these British ones are the 
Ranunenlus aquatilis, arvensis, and Ficaria; the 
yellow water-lily, Papaver Rhos and hybridwn, 
and several Finnitories: fully 20 cruciferous plants, 
including Draba rerna, water-cress, Turvitis gla- 
bra, Sisymbrinn trio, Capsella bursa-pastoris, 
Cukile maritima, Lepidium drvaba, charlock, mus- 
tard (often growing 8 to 9 feet high), two mig- 
nonnettes (Reseda alba and letea), Silene inflata, 
various species of Cerastium, Speryula, Stellaria, 
and Arenaria, mallows, Geranian molle, rvtundt- 
folium, lucidum, dissectum, and Robertianum, Ero- 
dium aoschatum, and cicutarium. Also many 
species of Legaminose, especially of JMediengo, 
Trifolium, Melilotus, Lotus, Ononis, Errum, Vicia, 
and Lathyrus. Of Rosacew the common bramble 
and dog-rose.  Lythrum Salicaria, Epilobian hir- 
sutum, Bryonia dioica, Saxifraga tridnetylites, 
Galium verum, Rubia peregrina, Asperula arver 
sis. Various Umbellifere and Composite, includ- 
ing the daisy, wormwood, groundsel, daudelion, 
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chicory, sowthistle, and many others. Blue and 
white pimpernel, Cyclamen Huropeum, Samolus 
Valerundi, Erica vaguns, borage, \eronica ane- 
gallis, Beccabunga, agrestis, triphyllos, and Cha- 
medrys, Lathrvea squamaria, vervain, Lamiun 
amplexicaule, mint, horehound, Prunella, Statice 
limonium, many Chenopodiaceae, Polygonum, and 
Rumex, Pellitory, Mercuriulis, Huphorbias, net- 
tles, box, elm, several willows aiid poplars, com- 
mon duck-weed and pond weed, Orchis morio, 
Crocus «aureus, buteher’s-broom, blaek bryony, 
autumnal squill, and many rushes, sedges, and 
grasses. 

The most abundant natural families of plants in 
West Syria and Palestine are: (1) Leguminose, 
(2) Composite, (3) Labiate, (4) Crucifere ; after 
which come (5) Umbelliferc, (6) Caryophyllee, 
(7) Boraginee, (8) Scrophulurinee, (9) Gramt- 
new, and (10) Lilacee. 

(1.) Legumenose abound in all situations, es- 
pecially the genera Trifolium, Trvigonella, Medi- 
cago, Lotus, Vicia, and Orobus, in the richer soils, 
and Astragalus in enormous profusion in the drier 
and more barren districts. The latter genus is 
intdleed the largest in the whole country, upwards 
of fifty species belonging to it being enumerated, 
either as confined to Syria, or conimon to it and 
the neighboring countries. Amongst them are the 
gum-bearing Astragali, whieh are, however, almost 
confined to the upper mountain regions. Of the 
shrubby Leguminose there are a few species of 
Genista, Cytisus, Ononis, Retama, Anagyris, Caly- 
cotome, Coronilla, and Acacia. One species, the 
Ceratonia, is arboreous. 

(2.) Composite. — No family of plants more 
strikes the observer than the Composite, from the 
vast abundance of thistles and centauries, and other 
spring-plants of the same tribe, which swarm alike 
over the richest plains and most stony hills, often 
towering high above all other herbaceous vegetation. 
By the unobservant traveller these are often sup- 
posed to indicate sterility of soil, instead of the 
contrary, whieh they for the most part really do, 
for they are nowhere so tall, rank, or luxuriant as 
on the most productive soils. It is beyond the 
limits of this article to detail the botanical pecul- 
iarities of this vegetation, and we can only men- 
tion the genera Centaurea, Echinops, Onopordumn, 
Cirsium, Cynara, and Carduus, as being emi- 
nently couspicuous for their numbers or size. The 
tribe Ciekoree eve searcely less numerous, whilst 
those of Gnaphaliw, Asteroidce, and Senccionidee, 
so common in more northern latitudes, are here 
coinparatively rare. 

(3.) Labiate form a promipent feature every- 
where, aud one all the more obtrusive from the 
fragranee of many of the genera. Thus the lovely 
hills of Galilee and Samaria are inseparably linked 
in the memory with the odoriferous herbage of 
inarjoram, thymes, lnvenders, ealaminths, sages, 
and teucriums; of all which there are many species, 
as also there are of Siderttis, Phlomis, Stachys, 
Bullota, Nepeta, aud Afentha. 

(4.) Of Craetfere there is little to remaxk: its 
species are generally weed-like, and present no 
narked feature in the landscape. Among the most 
notiecable are the gigantic mustard, previously 
mentioned, which dves not differ from the cominon 
mustard, Stnapis uigru, save in size, and the Anees- 
tafica HMicrochuntica, or rose of Jericho, an Keyp- 
tian and Arabian plaut, whieh is said to grow in 
the Jordan an@ Dead Sea valleys. 


ably escapes from eultivation. 
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(5.) Umbcllifere present little to remark on 
save the abundanee of ferinels and Bupleurumes: 
the order is exceedingly numerous both in species 
aud individuals, which often form a large propor- 
tion of the tall rank herbage at the edges of copse- 
wood and in damp hollows. The gray and spiny 
Leyngium, so abundant on all the arid hills, be- 
longs to this order. 

(6.) Caryophyllece also are not a very conspicuous 
order, though so numerous that the abundance of 
pinks, Selene aud Suponaria, is a marked feature 
to the eye of the botanist. 

(7.) The Boraginee are for the most part 
annual weeds, but some notable exeeptions are 
found in the Eehiums, Anchusas, and Onosmas, 
which are among the most beautiful plants of the 
country. 

(8.) Of Scrophularinee the principal genera are 
Serophularia, Veronica, Linaria, and Verbascum 
(Mulleins): the latter is by far the most abundant, 
and many of the species are quite gigantic. 

(9.) Grasses, though very numerous in species, 
seldom aftord a sward as in moister and colder 
regions; the pasture of England having for its 
oriental equivalent the herbs and herbaceous tips 
of the low shrubby plants which cover the coun- 
try, and on which all herbivorous animals love to 
browse. The Arurdo Donax, Suceharum sigyp- 
tiacum, and Lrianthus Kavenme, are all conspicuous 
for their gigantic size and silky plumes of flowers 
of singular grace and beauty. 

(10.) Laliacee. — The variety and beauty of this 
order in Syria is perhaps nowhere exceeded, and 
especially of the bulb-bearing genera, as tulips, 
fritillaries, squills, gageas, ete. The Urginea seilla 
(inedicinal squill), abounds everywhere, throwing up 
a tall stalk beset with white flowers at its upper 
half; and the little purple autumnal squill is one 
of the commonest plants in the country, springing 
up in October and November in the most arid 
situations imaginable. 

Of other natural orders worthy of notice, for one 
reason or another, are Vivlace, for the paueity of 
its species; Geraniacee, which are very numerous 
and beautiful; Rutacee, which are common, and 
very strong-scented when bruised. Aosacew are 
not so abundant as in more northern climates, but 
are represented by one remarkable plant, Poteriwmn 
spinosum, whieh eovers whole tracts of arid, hilly 
country, much as the ling does in Britain. Cras- 
sulacee and Saxcifragec are also not so plentiful 
as in cooler regions. Dipsacee are very abundant, 
especially the genera Anautia, Seubiosa, Cephala- 
ria, and Pterocephalus. Campanulacee are com- 
mon, and Lodbeliacee rare. Primulaceve and Evi- 
cee are both rare, though one or two species are 
not uncommon. There are very few Genrtiance, 
hut many Conrolruli, Of Solance, Mandragora, 
Solanum, and f/yoscyames are very common, also 
Physalis, Cupsicum, and Lycopersieum, all prob- 
Plumbayginee con- 
tain a gool many Statices, and the blue-tlowered 
Plumbage Luropec is a very common weed. Cheno- 
podracee are very numerous, especially the weedy 
ltriphees and Chenopodia and some shrubby Sal- 
solus, DPolygone are very common indeed, es- 
pecially the smaller species of Polygonum itself. 
Aristolochieew present several species. — Fuphor- 
biacew. The herbaeeons genus /uphorbi« is vastly 
abundant, especially in fields: upwards of fifty 
Syrian species are known. Crozophora, Andrachne, 
and Hicinus, all southern types, are also common 
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Urticee present the common European nettles, 
Mereurialis, and Pellitory. .Morece, the common 
and sycamore figs, and the black and white mul- 
berries. Avoidece are very common, and many 
of them are handsome, having deep-purple lurid 
spathes, which rise out of the ground before the 
leaves. 

Of Bulanaphore, the curious Cynomorium coc- 
cineunt, or ἐς Fungus Melitensis,’’ used as a styptic 
during the Crusades by the knights of Malta, is 
found in the valleys of Lebauon near the sea. 
Naindee, as in other dry countries, are scarce. 
Orchidee contain about thirty to forty kinds, 
chiefly South European species of Orchis, Ophrys, 
Spiraathes, and Serapias. 

Amaryllidee present Paneratium, Sternbergia, 
[eiolivion, and Narcissus.  /ridece has many spe- 
cies of /ris and Crocus, besides Morea, Gladiolus, 
Trichonema, and Romulea.  Dioscoreea, Tumus 
communis. Surilacew, several Asparagt, Smilaz, 
and Ruscus aculvatus. Melanthacee contain many 
Colchicums, besides Merendera and Erythrostictus. 
Juncee coutain none but the commoner British 
rushes and luzulas. Cyperacece are remarkably 
poor in species; the genus Carex, so abundant in 
Europe, is especially rare, not half a dozen species 
being enumerated. 

Ferns are extremely scarce, owing to the dryness 
of the climate, and most of the species belong to 
the Lebanon flora. The common lowland ones are 
Adiantum capillus-reneris, Cheilanthes fragrans, 
Gymnogramma leptophylla, Ceterach officinarum, 
Pteris lanceolata, and <Asplenium Adiantum-nt- 
grum. Selaginella denticulata is also found. 

One of the most memorable plants of this region, 
and indeed in the whole world, is the celebrated 
Papyrus of the ancients (Papyrus antiquorun), 
which is said once to have grown on the banks of 
the lower Nile, but which is nowhere found now in 
Africa north of the tropics. The only other known 
habitat beside Syria and tropical Africa is one spot 
in the island of Sicily. The papyrus is a noble 
plant, forming tufts of tall stout 3-angled green 
smooth stems, 6 to 10 feet high, each surmounted 
by a mop of pendulous threads: it abounds in some 
marshes by the Lake of Tiberias, and is also said 
to grow near Caiffa and clsewhere in Syria. It is 
certainly the most remarkable plant in the country. 

Of other cryptogamic plants little is known. 
Mosses, lichens, and //epatice are not generally 
counnon, though doubtless many species are to be 
found in the winter and spring months. The marine 
Alge are supposed to be the same as in the rest of 
the Mediterranean, and of Fungi we have no 
knowledge at all. 

Cucurbitacee, though not included under any 
of the above heads, ure a very frequent order in 
Syria. Besides the immense crops of melons, 
eourds, and pumpkins. the colocynth apple, which 
yields the famous drug, is common in some parts, 
while even more so is the squirting cucumber 
(iebalium elaterium). 

Of plants that contribute largely to that showy 
character for which the herbage of Palestine is 
famous, may be mentioned Adonis, Ranunculus 
Astaticus, and others; Anemone coronaria, poppies, 
Glinetum, Mutthiola, Malcolnin, Alyssum, Βῖ- 
scutella, [Helianthemum, Cistus, the caper plant, 
many pinks, St/ene, Suponaria, and Gypsaphile; 
various Phlores, mallows, Lavatera, Hypericum ; 
many geraniums, /rodiums, and Lequminose, and 
Labiate far too numerous to individualize; Sca- 
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biosa, Cepheluria, chrysanthemums, Pyrethrum, 
Jnulus, Achilleas, Calendulus, Centaureas, Trago- 
pogous, Scorzoneras, and Crepis; wany noble 
Campanulas, cyclamens, Convolvuli, Anchusas, 
Onosmas, and Keltums, Acanthus, Verbascums 
(most conspicuously), Veronicas, Celsias, Lyosey- 
anus; many Aruns in autumn, orchis and Ophrys 
in spring; Narcissus, Tuzetta, irises, Pancra- 
tiums, Sternbergia, Gladiolus ; many beautiful cro- 
cuses and colchicums, squills, Tuya oculus-solis, 
Gageas, fritillaries, Adliums, Star of Bethlehem, 
Musearis, white lily, Hyccinthus orientalis, Belle- 
valias, and Asphodeli. 

With such gay and delicate flowers as these, in 
numberless combinations, the ground is almost 
carpeted during spring and early sammer; and as 
in similar hot and dry, but stil] temperate climates, 
as the Cape of Good Hope and Australia, they often 
color the whole landscape, from their lavish abun- 
dance. 

ll. Botany of Eastern Syria and Palestine. — 
Little or nothing being known of the flora of the 
range of mountains east of the Jordan and Syrian 
desert, we must confine our notice to the valley of 
the Jordan, that of the Dead Sea, and the country 
about Damascus. 

Nowhere can a better locality be found for show- 
ing the contrast between the vegetation, of the 
eastern and western districts of Syria than in the 
neighborhood of Jerusalem. To the west and 
south of that city the valleys are full of the dwarf 
oak, two kinds of Pésteia, besides Smzlax, Arbutus, 
rose, Aleppo Pine, Rhamnus, Phyllyrea, bramble, 
and Crategus Aronia. Of these the last alone is 
found on the Mount of Olives, beyond whieh, east- 
ward to the Dead Sea, not one of these plants ap- 
pears, nor are they replaced by any analogous ones. 
For the first few miles the olive groves continue, 
and here and there a carob and lentisk or sycamore 
recurs, but beyond Bethany these are scarcely seen. 
Naked rocks, or white chalky rounded hills, with 
bare open valleys, succeed, wholly destitute of copse, 
and sprinkled with sterile-looking shrubs of Sadsolas, 
Capparidee, Zygophyllum, rues, Fagonia, Poly- 
gonum, Zizyphus, taniarisks, alhagi, and Artenisia. 
Herbaceous plants are still abundant, but do not 
form the continuous sward that they do in Judea. 
Amongst these, Boraginee, Alsineew, Fagonia, Pol- 
ygouum, Crozaphora, Euphorbias, and Leguninose 
are the most frequent. 

On descending 1,000 feet below the level of the 
sea to the valley of the Jordan, the sub-tropical and 
desert vegetation of Arabia and West Asia is en- 
countered in full force. Many plants wholly foreign 
to the western district suddenly appear, and the 
flora is that of the whole dry country as far east as 
the Panjab. The commonest plant is the Zizyphus 
Spint- Christi, or nubk& of the Arabs, forming bushes 
or small trees. Scarcely: less abundant, and as 
larve, is the Balanites sE-gyptiuca, whose fruit 
yields the oil called zuk by the Arabs, which is re- 
puted to possess healing properties, and which may 
possibly be alluded to as Balm of Gilead. Tama- 
risks are most abundant, together with hus (Syr- 
inca ?), conspicuous for the bright green of its few 
small leaves, and its exact resemblance in foliage, 
bark, and habit to the true Balm of Gilead, the 
Amyris Gileadensis of Arabia. Other most abun- 
dant shrubs are Ocliradenus baccatus, a tall, branch- 
ing, almost leafless plant, with small white berries, 
and the twicgy, leafless broom called /etmna. 
Acacia Farnesiana is very abundant, and celebrated 
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for the delicious fragranee of its yellow flowers. It 
is ehiefly upon it that the superb mistletoe, Lo- 
ranthus Acucie, grows, whose searlet flowers are 
brilliant ornaments to the desert during winter, 
giving the appearanee of flame to the bushes. Cup- 
parts SpPInostt, the common eaper-plant, flourishes 

everywhere in the Jordan Valley, forming elumps in 
the very arid rocky bottoms, whieh are eonspieuous 
for their pale-blue hue, when seen from a distanee. 
Alhagi Maurorum is extremely common; as is the 
prickly Solanum Sodonueum, with purple flowers 
and globular yellow fruits, commonly known as the 
Dead Sea apple. 

On the banks of the Jordan itself the arboreous 
and shrubby vegetation chietly consists of Pupulus 
Euphratiea (a plant found all over Central Asia. 
but not known west of the Jordan), tamarisk, 
Osyris alba, Periploea, Acacia vera, Prosopis 
Stephuniana, Arundo Donax, Lycium, and Cap- 
pris spinost. As the ground ‘becomes saline, Atr7- 
plex Halimus aud large Statices (sea-pinks) appear 
in yast abundanee, with very many succulent 
shrubby Salsolas, Salicornits, Swedus, and other 
allied plants to the number of at least a dozen, 
many ef whieh are typieal of the salt depressions 
of the Caspian and Central Asia. 

Other very tropieal plants of this region are 
Zygophyllum evecineum, Boerharvia, Indigofera ; 
several Astragah, Cassias, Gymnocarpum, and 
Nitraria, At the same time thoroughly European 
forms are common, especially in wet places; as doek, 
mint, Veronica anagallis, and Sium. One remote 
and little-visited spot in this region is particularly 
eelebrated for the tropical charaeter of its vegeta- 
tion. This is the small valley of En-gedi (Ain-Jidy), 
which is on the west shore of the Dead Sea, and 
where alone, it is said, the following tropieal plants 
grow: Srdt mutica and Asiatier, Calotropis pro- 
cera (whose bladdery fruits, full of the silky eoma 
of the seeds, have even been assumed to be the 
Apple of Sodom), Amberboa, Batitas littoralis, 
Aerva Javaniea, Pluchea Dioscoridis. 

It is here that the Salvadorra Persica, supposed 
by some to be the mustard-tree of Seripture, grows: 
it is a small tree, found as far south as Abyssinia or 
Aden, and eastward to the peninsula of India, but 
is unknown west or north of the Dead Sea. The 
late Dr. Royle — unaware, no doubt, how scaree and 
local it was, and arguing from the pungent taste of 
its bark, whieh is used as horse-radish in India — 
supposed that this tree was that alluded to in the 
parable of the mnstard-tree; but not only is the 
pungent nature of the bark not generally known 
to the natives of Syria, but the plant itself is so 
searee, loeal, and little known, that Jesus Christ 
eould never have made it the subject of a parable 
that would reach the understanding of his hearers. 

The sbores immediately around the Dead Sea 
present abundance of vegetation, though almost 
wholly of a saline charaeter. Juncus maritins is 
very common in kurge clumps, and a yellow-tiowered 
groundsel-like plant, Jr erithinoides (also com- 
mon on the rocky shores of ‘Tyre, Sidon, ete.). 
Sperguurie maritiis, Atripler Matimus, «49 αἰα- 
nites Egypt tea, several shrubby Suedas and Sal- 
ROPRUAS, Tamari tz, and a priekly-leaved grass 
(festuea), all grow more or less elose to the ‘ede 


of the water; while of non-saline plants the So-| 


@ For some notices of the oaks of Syria, see Trans- 
actions of the Linn. Society, xxiii. 881, and plates 30- 
38. 
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lunum Sodomeum, Tamarix, Centaurea, and im- 
mense brakes of Arundo Donax may be seen all 
around. 

The most singular effeet is, however, experienced 
in the re-aseent from the Dead Sea to-the hills on 
its N. W. shore, whieh presents first a sudden steep 
rise, and then a series of vast water-worn terraces 
at the same level as the Mediterranean. During 
this aseent such familiar plants of the latter region 
are suceessively met with as Poteriam spinusum, 
Anchusa, pink, flyperieum, Inula viscosa, ete.; but 
no trees are seen till the longitude of Jerusalem is 
approached. 

ΠῚ Mlora of the Middle and Upper Mountain 
Regions of Syria. — The oak forms the prevalent 
arboreous vegetation of this region below 5,000 feet. 
The Quereus pseudo-coccifera and infectoria is not 
seen much above 3,000 feet, nor the Valonia oak 
at so great an elevation; but above these heights 
some magnificent species oeenr, inelnding the Quer- 
cus Cerris of the South of Europe, the ὦ. Ehren- 
bergii, or castanefolia, Q. Toza, Q. Libani, and 
Q. Mannifera, Lindl., whieh is perhaps not dis- 
tinet from some of the forms of Q. Jtobur, or ses- 
siliflora.¢ 

At the same elevations junipers become common, 
but the speeies have not been satisfaetorily made 
out. The Juniperus communis is found, but is 
not so eommon as the tall, straight, black kind 
(J. excelsa, or fetidissima). On Mount Casius the 
J, drupacea grows, remarkable for its large plum- 
like fruit; and J. Sabina, phenicia, gud oxycedrus, 
are all said to inhabit Syria. But the most remark- 
able plant of the upper region is certainly the cedar; 
for which we must refer the reader to the article 
CEDAR 

Lastly, the flora of the upper temperate and 
alpine Syrian mountains demands some notice. As 
before remarked, no part of the Lebanon presents 
a vegetation at all similar, or even analogous, to 
that of the Alps of Europe, India, or North Amer- 
iea. This is partly owing to the heat and extreme 
dryness of the elimate during a considerable part 
of the year, to the sudden desieeating influence of 
the desert winds, and to the sterile nature of the 
dry limestone soil on the highest summits of Leb- 
anon, Hermon, and the Anti-Lebanon; but perhaps 
still more to a warm period having succeeded to that 
eold one during whieh the glaeiers were formed 
(whose former presence is attested by the inoraines 
in the eedar valley and elsewhere), and whieh may 
have obliterated almost every traee of the glacial 
flora. Tlenee it happens that far more boreal plants 
may be gathered on the Himalaya at 10-15,000 ft. 
elevation, than at the analogous heights on Leb- 
anon of 8-10 000 ft.; and ‘that. whilst fully 300 
plants belonging to the Aretie eircle inhabit the 
rauges of North India, not half that number are 
found on the Lebanon, though those mountains are 
in a far higher latitude. 

At the elevation of 4,000 feet on the ]-ehanon 
many plants of the middle and northern latitudes 
of Europe eommenee, amongst whieh the most eon- 
spieuous ure hawthorn, dwart' elder, dov-rose, ivy, 
butcher's broom, a variety of the berberry, honey- 
suckle, maple, and jasmine. <A little higher, at 
5-τ000 ft , occur Cotoneaster, Rhododendron ponti- 
cum, primrose, Daphne oleoides, several other roses, 


b See also Dr. [Hooker's paper ‘On the Cedars of 
Lebanon,” etc., in the Nat. Hist. Review, No. 5; with 
9 plates. 
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Poterium, Juniperus communis, futidissima (or 
excelsa), and cedar. Still higher, at 7-10,000 ft., 
there is no shrubby vegetation, properly so called. 
What shrubs there are form small, rounded, harsh, 
prickly bushes, 
genera, that are almost peculiar to the dry moun- 
tain regions of the Levant and Versia, and West 
Asia generally. Of these Astragali are by far the 
most numerous, ineluding the A. 7ragacantha, 
which yields the famous gum in the greatest abun- 
dance; and next to them a curious tribe of Siatices 
called Acantholimon, whose rigid, pungent leaves 
spread like stars over the whole surface of the 
plant; and, lastly, a small white chenopodiaceous 
plant called Now. These are the prevalent forms 
up to the very summit of Lebanon. growing in 
globular masses on the rounded flank of Dhar el- 
Khodib itself, 10,200 feet above the sea. 

At the elevation of 8-9,000 feet the beautiful 
silvery Vicia canescens forms large tufts of pale 
blue, where scarcely anything else will grow. 

The herbaceous plants of 7-10,000 feet altitude 
are still chiefly Levantine forms of Campanula, 
Ranunculus, Corydalis, Draba, Silene, Avenaria, 
Saponaria, Geranium, Krodium, several Umbel- 
lifers, Galium, Mriyeron, Scorzonera, Taraxa- 
cum, Androsace, Scrophularia, Nepeta, Sideritis, 
Asphodeline, Crocus, Ornithogalum; and a few 
grasses and sedges. No gentians, heaths, Primu- 
las, saxifrages, anemones, or other alpine favorites, 
are found. 

The most boreal forms, which are confined to 
the clefts of rocks, or the vicinity of patches of 
snow above 9,000 feet, are Drabas, Arenaria, one 
small Potentilla, a Festuca, an Arabis like alpina, 
and the Oxyria reniformis, the only decidedly 
Arctic type in the whole country, and probably the 
only characteristic plant remaining of the flora 
which inhabited the Lebanon during the glacial 
period. 10 is, however, extremely rare, and only 
found nestling under stones, and in deep clefts of 
rocks, on the very summit, and near the patches 
of snow on Daar el-Khodib. 

No doubt Cryptogamic plants are snfficiently 
numerous in this region, but none have been col- 
lected, except ferns, amongst which are Cystopteris 
fragilis, Polypodium vulgare, Nephrodium palli- 
dum, and Polystichum angulare. se Dei 

ZooLoGy. — Much information is still needed 
on this subject before we can possibly determine 
with any degree of certainty the fauna of Pales- 
tine; indeed, the complaint of Linneus in 1747, 
that “we are less acquainted with the Natural 
History of Palestine than with that of the re- 
niotest parts of India,” is almost as just now as 
it was when the remark was made. ‘There is 
perhaps,.’ writes a recent visitor to the Holy Land, 
‘no country frequented by travellers whose fauna 
is so little known as that of Palestine’ (Jdis, i. 
92); indeed, the complaint is general amongst 
zoulogists. 

It will be sufficient in this article to give a 
general survey of the fauna of Palestine, as the 
reader will find more particular information in the 


a There is some little doubt whether the brown bear 
(U. arctos) may not occasionally be found in Palestine. 
See Schubert (Retse in das Morgeniand). 

ὃ Col. H. Smith, in Kitto’s Cyc. art. “ Badger,” 
denies that the badger occurs in Palestine, and says 
it has not yet been found out of Europe. This ani- 
mai, however, is certainly an inhabitant of certain 
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several articles which treat of the various animals 
under their respective namcs. 

Mammalia. — The Chetroptera (bats) are prob- 
ably represented in Palestine by the species which 


and belong to genera, or forms of |are known to occur in Egypt and Syria, but we 


want precise information on this point. [Bat.] 
Of the /nsectivora we find hedgehogs (£7rinaceus 
Euvopeus) and moles (Talpa rulgaris, T. ceca (?)) 
which are recorded to occur in great numbers and 
to commit much damage (Hasselquist, Trav. p. 
120): doubtless the family of Soricide (shrews) is 
also represented, but we lack information. Of 
the Carnirora are still seen, in the Lebanon, the 
Syrian bear (Ursus Syrtacus),@ and the panther 
(Leopardus varius), which occupies the central 
mountains of the land. Jackals and foxes are 
common; the hyena and wolf are also occasionally 
observed; the badger (Jfeles tuxus) is also said 
to occur in Palestine; ὃ the lion is no longer a res- 
ident in Palestine or Syria, though in Brblical 
times this animal must have been by no means 
uncommon, being frequently mentioned in Scrip- 
ture. [Lion.] The late Dr. Roth informed Mr. 
Tristram that bones of the lion had recently 
been found among the gravel on the banks of the 
Jordan not far south of the Sea of Galilee. A 
species of squirrel (Seiwrus Syriacus), which the 
Arabs term Orkidaun, “the leaper,’’ has been no- 
ticed by Hemprich and Ehrenberg on the lower and 
middle parts of Lebanon; two kinds of hare, Lepus 
Syriacus, and L. <-qyptius; rats and mice, which 
are said to.abound, but to be partly kept down by 
the tame Persian cats; the jerboa (Dipus dA: gyp- 
tius); the porcupine (/ystrix cristata); the short- 
tailed field-mouse (Arvicola agrestis), a most in- 


jurious animal to the husbandman, and doubtless 


other species of Castoride, may be considered as 
the representatives of the Rodentia. Of the Pachy- 
dermata, the wild boar (Sus scrofa), which is 
frequently met with on Tabor and Little Hermon, 
appears to be the only living wild example. The 
Syrian hyrax appears to be now but rarely seen. 
[CoxrEy.]} 

There does not appear to be αὖ present any wild 
ox in Palestine, though it is very probable that in 
Biblical times some kind of urus or bison roamed 
about the hills of Bashan and Lebanon. [UNI- 
conN.} Dr. Thomson states that wild goats 
(Ibex?) are still (see 1 Sam. xxiv. 2) frequently 
seen in the rocks of En-gedi. Mr. Tristram pos- 
sesses a specimen of Capra cegayrus, the Persian 
ibex, obtained by him a little to the south of 
lelron.. The gazelle (Gazella doreas) occurs not 
unfrequently in the Holy Land, and is the antelope 
of the country. We want information as to other 
species of antelopes found in Palestine: probably 
the variety named, by Hemprich and Ehrenberg, 
Antilope Arabica, and perhaps the Gazella Lsabel- 
lina, belong to the fauna. The Arabs hunt the 
cazelles with greyhound and falcon; the fallow- 
deer (Dame vulgaris) is said to be not unfrequently 
observed. 

Of domestic animals we need only mention the 
Arabian or one-humped camel, asses,¢ and mules, 


parts of Asia; and it is mentioned, together with 


wolyes, jackals, porenpines, etc., by Mr. H. Poole, as 
abounding at Hebron (see Geograph. Journal for 1856, 
p. 58). 

c * It may be well to add here that four of the five 
names for this animal used in the Hebrew Scriptures, 
are used by the Arabs of the present day in Syria 
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and horses, all which are in general usc. The 
buffalo (Bubalus buffalo) is common, and is on 
account of its strength much used for ploughing 
and draught purposes. The ox of the country is 
small and unsightly in the neighborhood of Jeru- 


salem, but in the richer pastures of the upper part | 


of the country, the cattle, though small, are not 
unsightly, the head being very like that of an 
Alderney; the common sheep of Palestine is the 
broad-tail (Ovis laticatdatus), with its varieties 
{[Sue£EP}]; goats are extremely common every- 
where. 

Aves. — Palestine abounds in numerous kinds 
of birds. Vultures, eagles, faleons, kites, owls of 
different kinds, represent the Ltuptorial order. Of 
the smaller birds may be mentioned, amongst others, 
the Aferops Persicus, the Upupa Lpops, the Sitta 
Syriaca or Dalmatian nuthateh, several kinds of 
Silriade, the (“nnyris osea, or Palestine sunbird, 
the /xvs xantivpygos, Palestine nightingale — the 
finest songster in the country, whieh long before 
sunrise pours forth its sweet notes from the thick 
jungle which fringes the Jordan; the slmydras 
Tristramii, or glossy starling, discovered by Mr. 
Tristram in the gorge of the Kedron not far from 
the Dead Sea, “the roll of whose music, some- 
thing like that of the organ-bird of Australia, 
makes the rocks resound *’ — this is a bird of much 
interest, inasmuch as it belongs to a purely African 
group not before met with in Asia; the sly and 
wary Crateropus chalybeus, in the open wooded 
distriet near Jericho; the jay of Palestine (Gar- 
rulus melanoceplalus); kingfishers (Ceryle rudis, 
and perliaps Alcedo zspida) abound about the Lake 
of Tiberias and in the streams above the Huleh; 
the raven, and carrion crow: the Pastor roseus, 
or locust-bird [see Locus]; the common cuckoo; 
several kinds of doves; sandgrouse (Pterocles), 
partridges, francolins, quails, the great bustard, 
storks, both the black and white kinds, seen often 
in flocks of some hundreds; herons, eurlews, peli- 
cans, sea-swallows (Sera), gulls, etc., etc. For the 
ornithology of the Holy Land the reader is referred 
to Hemprieh and Khrenberg’s Symbole Physicw 
(Berlin, 1820-25), and to Mr. Tristram’s paper in 
the /bis, i. 22. 

Reptilia. — Several kinds of lizards (Saura) 
occur. The Lacerta stellio, Lin., which the Arabs 
eal] //ardun, and the Turks kill, as they think it 
inimies them saying their prayers, is very common 
in ruined walls. The Waran el hard (Psamnw- 
saurus scincus) is very common in the deserts. 
The comnion Greek tortoise (7estudo Greca) lr. 
Wilson observed at the sourees of the Jordan; 
fresh-water tortoises (probably /'mus Caspica) 
are found abundantly in the upper part of the 
country in the streams of Msdraelon and of the 
higher Jordan Valley, and in the lakes. The eha- 
ineleon ( Chameleo vulgaris) is common; the eroeo- 
dile does not ocenr iv Valestine: the Jfonitor 


αὴ sla = Aoi, which is the generic name for 
e Ξ > 
the domestic ass. (2.) τ = DAS, which is the 
Cow 
name of the she-ass. (5.) Ρ" = “WY, a name 
used for the wild ass, indistinguishable from (4.) 


οἱ 3 = N75, which is without doubt the As/nus 


Hermippus or Asinus onager. 
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Niloticus has doubtless been confounded with it. 


In the south of Palestine espeeially reptiles of vari- 


been observed. 


i tively to its size than any other draught animal. 


ous kinds abound; besides those already mentioned, 
a large Acanthudactylus frequents old buildings; a 
large species of Uvonastiz, at least two species of 
Gecko ( Tarentola), a Gongylus (ocellatus ?), several 
other Acanthodactyli and Seps tridactylus have 
Of Optidians, there is more than 
one species of echidna; a Naia, several Tropido- 
noti, a Coronella, a Coluber (trivirgatus 5) oceur ; 
and on the southern frontier of the land the desert 
form Cerastes Ilasselquistii has been observed. 
Of the Butrachia we have little information be- 
yond that supplied by Kitto, namely, that frogs 
(Rana esculenta) abound in the marshy pools of 
Palestine; that they are of a large size, but are 
not eaten by the inhabitants. The tree-froy (/Iyla) 
and toad (ufo) are also very common. 

Pisces. — Fish were supplied to the inhabitants 
of Patestine both from the Mediterranean and from 
the inland lakes, especially from the Lake of Tibe- 
rias. The men of Tyre brought fish and sold on 
the Sabbath to the people of Jerusalem (Neh. xiii. 
16). The principal kinds which are caught off 
the shores of the Mediterranean are supplied by the 
families Sparide, Percide, Scumberide, IKaiade, 
and Pleuronectide. The sea of Galilee has been 
always celebrated for its fish. Burckhardt (Syria, 
p. 332) says the most common species are the 
binny (Cyprinus lepidotus), freqnent in all the 
fresh waters of Palestine and Syria, and a fish 
called JVesht, which he describes as being a foot 
long and five inches broad, with a flat body like 
the sole. The Binny is a species of barbel; it is 
the Barbus Binni of Cuy. and Valene., and is said 
by Bruce to attain sometimes to a weight of 70 
Ibs.; it is common in the Nile, and is said to 
occur in all the fresh waters of Syria: the A/eshé 
is undoubtedly a speeies of Chrous, one of the 
Labride, and is perhaps identical with the C. 
Niloticus, which is frequently represented on Egyp- 
tian monuments. The fish of this lake are, accord - 
ing to old tradition, nearly identical with the fish of 
the Nile; but we sadly want accurate information on 
this point. As to the fishes of Egypt and Syria, see 
Riippell, E., Neue Fische des Nils, in Verhandl. 
Senckenberg. Gesellsch. Frankf., and Heckel, J., 
Die Fische Syviens, in Russeeger, Metse nach 
/gypten und Klein-Asien. There does not appeat 
to be any separate work published on the fishes of 
the Holy Land. [Caprernaum, 1. 382.] 

Concerning the other divisions of the animal 
kingdom we have little information. AZodluses are 
numerous; indeed in. few areas of similar extent 
could so large a number of Iand molluses be found ; 
Mr. 'Tristrain collected casually, and without search, 
upwards of 100 species in a few weeks. The land 
shells may™be classified in four groups. In the 
north of the conntry the prevailing type is that of 
the Greek and ‘Turkish mountain region, numer- 
ous species of the genus Clausilia, and of opaqne 
Bulimi and Pupe predominating. On the evast 


The ass is capable of bearing greater burdens rela- 
Its 


| loud of wheat or flour is more than half that of a full- 


grown nile, and a third of the load of a camel. It 


‘ix common in the Mast to see loads of brushwood, as 


broad as the stroets will allow, and eight feet bigh, 
borne by a little donkey which is quite concealed under 
his monstrous burden. G. HP 
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and in the plains the common shells of the East 
Mediterranean basin abound, 6. g. εἰ Pisana, 
i, Syriaca, ete. In the south, in the hill country 
of Judea, occurs a very interesting group, chiefly 
confined to the genus felix, three subdivisions of 
which may be typified by 11]. Boissie:t, 11. Seet- 
zena, fH. tuberculosa, recalling by their thick, cal- 
careous, Instreless coating, the prevalent types of 
Egypt, Arabia, and Sahara. In the valley of the 
Jordan the prevailing group is a subdivision of the 
genus Bulimus, rounded, semi-pellucid, and lus- 
trous, very numerous in species, which are for the 
inost part peculiar to this district. The reader 
will find a list of .Jfodlusca found in the neighbor- 
hood of Jerusalem, in the An. and Jag. of Nat. 
flist. vi. No. 34, p. 812. The following remark 
of a resident in Jerusalem: may be mentioned. 
**No shells are found in the Dead Sea or on its 
margin except the bleached specimens of .J/elanop- 
sis, Neritine, and various Univnide, which have 
been washed down by the Jordan, and afterwards 
drifted on shore. In fact, so intense is the bitter- 
saline quality of its waters that no mollnse (nor, 
so far as I know, any other living creature) can 
exist in it.¢ These may be typified by B. Jordani 
und B. Aleppensis. Of the Crustacea we know 
searcely anything. Lord Lindsay observed large 
numbers of a small erab in the sands near Akaba. 
Jlasselquist (Zvav. p. 288) speaks of a “ running 
crab’’ seen by him on the coasts of Syria and 
Egypt. Dr. Baird has recently (cir. and Mag. 
NV. H. viii. No. 45, p. 209) described an interesting 
form of Entomostracous Crustacean, which he terms 
Branchipus extuius, reared frum mud sent him 
from a pool near Jerusalem. ITive other species 
of this group are described by Dr. Baird in the 
An. and Mag. N. #H. for Oct. 1859. With regard 
to the zrsects, a number of beetles may be seen 
figured in the Symbole Physice. 

The Lepidoptera of Palestine are as numerous 
and varied as might have been expected in a land 
of flowers. All the common butterflies of southern 
Europe, or nearly allied congeners, are plentiful in 
the cultivated plains and on the hill-sides. Nu- 
merous species of Polyommatus and Lycena, The- 
cla alicis and acacie; many kinds of Portia; the 
lovely Anthocaris euphenv abounds on the lower 
hills in spring, as does Parnassius Apullinus ; more 
than one species of 7ats occurs; the genera d7- 
gynnis and ielitea are abundantly represented, 
uot so Aipparckia, owing probably to the compar- 
ative dryness of the soil. Libythea (Celtis?) is 
found, and the gorgeous genus J’nessa is very 
common in all suitable localities; the almost cos- 
mopolitan Cynthia Cardui and Vanessa Atalanta, 
τς L. album, and V. Antiopa, may be mentioned: 
Papilio Alexanov and some others of the same spe- 
cies flit over the plains of Sharon, and the caterpillar 


α΄ This statement with regard to the total absence 
of organic life in the Dead Sea is confirmed by almost 
every traveller, and there can be no doubt as to its | 
general accuracy. It is, however, but right to state 
that Mr. Poole diseovered some small fish in a brine- 
spring, about 100 yards distant from, and 80 feet above 
the level of the Dead Sea, which he was inelined to 
think had been produced from fish in the sea (see 
Geograph. Journal for 1855). These fish have been 
identified by Sir J. Richardson with Cyprinedon Ham- 
monis, Cuv. et Val. xvii. 169: sce Proceed. of Zotilog. 
Soc. for 1856, ». 811. Mr. ‘Tristram observes that he 
found io the Sahara Cyprinodon dispar in hot salt- 
springs where the water was shallow, but that these | 
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of the magnificent Sphinx Nerit feeds in swarms 
on the oleanders by the banks of the Jordan. Bees 
are common. [BEE.] At least three species of 
scorpions have been distinguished. Spiders are 
conmon. The Abu Hanakein, noticed as oceur- 
ring at Sinai by Burckhardt, which appears to be 
some species of Galeodes, one of the Solpugide, 
probably may be found in Palestine. Locusts oc- 
casionally visit Palestine and do infinite damage. 
Ants are numerous; some species are described in 
the Journal of the Linnean Society, vi. No. 21, 
which were colleeted by Mr. Hanbury in the au- 
tumn of 1860. Of the Annelida we have no in- 
formation; while of the whole sub-kingdoms of 
Coelenterata and Protozoa we are completely igno- 
rant. 

It has been remarked that in its physical char- 
acter Palestine presents ou a small seale an epitome 
of the natural features of all regions, mountainous 
and desert, northern and tropical, maritime and in- 
land, pastoral, arable, and voleanie. This fact, 
which has rendered the allusions in the Scriptures 
so varied as to afford familiar illustrations to the 
people of every climate, has had its natural effect 
on the zovlogy of the country. In no other dis- 
trict, not even on the southern slopes of the Hima- 
layah, are the typical fauna of so many distinet re- 
gions and zones brought into sueh close juxtaposi- 
tion. The bear of the snowy heights of Lebanon 
aud the gazelle of the desert may be hunted with- 
in two days’ journey of each other; sometimes even 
the ostrich approaches the southern borders of the 
land; the wolf of the north and the leopard of 
the tropics how] within hearing of the same biv- 
ouac; while the falcons, the linnets and buntings, 
recall the familiar inhabitants of our English fields, 
the sparkling little sun-bird (Cinnyris osea), and 
the grackle of the glen (Amydraus Tristramii) in- 
troduce us at once to the most brilliant types of the 
bird-life of Asia and S. Africa. 

Within a walk of Bethlehem, the common frog 
of England, the chameleon, and the gecko of Afri- 
ca, may be found almost in company; and descend- 
ing to the lower forms of animal life, while the 
northern valleys are prolific in Clausilie aud other 
genera of molluscs common to Europe, the valley 
of the Jordan presents types of its own, and the 
hill country of Judea produces the same type of 
Helices as is found in Egypt and the African Sa- 
hara. So in inseets, while the familiar forms of 
the buttertlies of Southern Europe are represented 
on the plain of Sharon, the Apollo buttertly of the 
Alps is recalled on Mount Olivet by the exquisite 
Parnassius Apollinus hovering over the same plants 
as the sparkling Thais medicaste and the Libythea 
(Celtis ?), northern representatives of sub-tropical 
lepidoptera. 

If the many travellers who year by year visit the 


- - 


fish are never found iv deep pools or lakes. Mr. Poole 
ohserved also a mumber of aqnatic birds diving fre- 
quently in the Dead ἤρα, and thence concluded, justly, 
Sir J. Richardson thinks, “that they must have tonnd 
something eJible there.’ It would, nioreover, be an 
interestiog question to determine whether some species 
ot Artemia (brine-shrimp) may not exist io the shallow 
pouls at the extreme south end of the Salt Lake. In 
the open tanks at Lymington myriads of these trans- 
parent little brinc-shrimps (they are about half ar 
inch in length) are seen swimming actively about am 
water every pint of which contains as much as a qvare 
ter of a pound of salt! 
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Holy Land would pay some attention to its zovlogy, | tions at Jerusalem may be stated generally as fol- 


by bringing home collections and by investigations | lows. 


January is the coldest month, and July and 


in the country, we should soon hope to have a fair August the hottest, though June and September 


knowledge of the fauna of a land which in this 
respect has been so much neglected, and should 
doubtless gain much towards “the elucidation of 
many passages of Holy Scripture. 

W. H. and H. B. Tristram. 

* Our most convenient manual on the Natural 
History of the Bible at present is that of Mr. Tris- 
tram, published by the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge. (London, 1867.) The contri- 
butions of Lr. G. E. Post, in this edition of the 
Dictiontwry, will be found to be important to this 
branch of science. rT. 

Tui CLIMATE. — No materials exist for an ac- 
curate account of the climate of the very different 
regions of Palestine. Besides the casual notices 
of travellers (often unscientific persons), the follow- 
ing observations are all that we possess: — 

(1.) Average monthly temperatures at Jerusalem, 
taken between June 1851, and Jan. 1855, inclusive, 
by Dr. R. G. Barclay, of Beyritt and Jerusalem, 
and published by him in a paper “ On the State of 
Medical Science in Syria,” in the AN. American 
Medico-Chirurgical Review (Philadelphia), vol. i. 
705-7 18.4 

(2.) A set of observations of temperature, 206 
in all, extending from Nov. 19, 1838, to Jan. 16, 
1839, taken at Jerusalem, Jatfa, Nazareth, and 
Beyrat, by Russegger, and given in his work 
(itersen, iii. 170-185). 

(3.) The writer is indebted to his friend Mr. 
James Glaisher, F.R.S.. for a table showing the 
mean temperature of the air at Jertsalem for each 
month, from May, 1843, to May, 1844; and at 
Beyritt, from April, 1342, to May, 1845. 

(4.) Register of the fall of rain at Jerusalem 
from 1846 to 1849, and 1850 to 1854, by Dr. R. 
G. Barclay (as above). 

1. Temperature. — The results of these observa- 


« These observations are inserted in Dr. Barclay’s 
work (City of the Great King, p. 428). and are accom- | 
panied by his comments, the result of a residence of | 
several years in Jerusalem (see also pp. 48-56). 

ὃ There is considerable variation in the above three 
sets of observations, as will be seen from the following 
comparative table of the mean temperatures of Jeru- 
salem 3: — 


Month. | (1.) (2.) (3.) ! 
| Jan. 49.4 | 47.7 
Feb. 544. ἢ | 58.7 
March 55-7 60. 
April 61.4 54.7 
May 73.8 66.8 
June 75-2 717 
July 79.1 77-3 
Aug. 79.3 72-6 | 
Sept. Ke (Meanof 67 53} 9) 
Oct. 74.2 Now iD to 68.4 
Dec. 5.) 
Nov. 63.8 58.9 
Dec. 54.5 62. 47.4 
theyean | 66:5 62.6 
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are ‘nearly as warm. In the first-named month the 
average temperature is 49.190 Fahr., and greatest 
cold 980; ; in July and August the average is 78.49; 

with greatest heat 92° in the shade and 143° in the 
sun. The extreme range ina single year was 52°; 
the mean annual temperature 65.69. Though 
varying so much during the different seasons, the 
climate is on the whole pretty uniform from year 
to year. ‘Thus the thermomietric variation in the 
sanie latitude on the west coast of North America 
is nearly twice as great. Vhe isothermal line of 
mean annual temperature of Jernsalem passes 
through California and Florida (to the north of 
Mobile), and Dr. Barclay remarks that in tempera- 
ture and the periodicity of the seasons there is a 
close analogy between Palestine and the former 
state. The isothermal line also passes through 
Gibraltar, and near Madeira and the Bermudas. 
The heat, though extreme during the four mid- 
summier months, is much alleviated by a sea-breeze 
from the N.W., which blows with great regularity 
from 10 A.M. till 10 p.m.* and from this and other 
unexplained causes the heat is rarely oppressive, 
except during the occasional presence of the Kham- 
sin or sirocco, and is said to be much more bear- 
able than even in many parts of the western world ¢ 
which are deemed tropical. The Khamsin blows 
during February, March, and April (Wildenbruch! 

It is most oppressive when it comes from the east, 
bearing the heat and sand of the desert with it, 
and during its continuance darkening the air and 
ae everything with fine dust (Miss Beaufort, ii. 

225). 

During January and February snow often falls 
to the depth of a foot or more, though it may not 
make its appearance for several years together. In 
1854-55 it remained on the ground for a fortnight.¢ 
Nor is this of late occurrence only, but is reported 
by Shaw in 1722. In 1818 it was between two 
and three feet deep. In 1754 a heavy fall took 
place, and twenty-five persons are said to have 
_been frozen to death at Nazareth.% Snow is re- 
peatedly mentioned in the poetical books of the Bi- 
ble, and must therefore have been known at that 
time (Ps. Ixviii. 14, exlvii. 16; Is. lv. 10, «&e2), 
But in the narrative it only appears twice (1 Mace. 
Mille 2s) 2 Sati. ΧΥΠ]: 20). 

Thin ice is occasionally found on pools or sheets 
of water; and pieccs of ground out of the reach 
of the sun’s rays remain sometimes slightly frozen 
for several days. but this is a rare occurrence, and 
no injury is done to the vegetation by frost, nor do 
plants require shelter during winter (Barclay). 

Observations made at Jerusalem are not appli- 
eable to the whole of the highland, as is obvious 
fron Russegyer’s at Nazareth. These show us the 
result of fifty-five observations, extending from 


It is understood that a regnlar series of observa- 
tions, with standard barometer, thermometer, and 
rain-gauge, was made for 10 years by the late Dr. 
M‘'Gowan of the Hospital, Jerusalem, but the record 
of them has unfortunately been mislaid. 

¢ Barclay, p.48; Rob. Bibl. Res. i. 480 ; also Schwarz, 
p. 327 

d Jewish Intelligencer, 1856, p. 137, note. 

ἐ “ Elle hoch,” Scholz, quoted by Von Raumer, 
p. 7 


Ff 8. Schulz, quoted by Von Raumer. Schwarz, p. 


| 326. 
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Dec. 15 to 26: highest temp. 58.59, lowest 46°, 
mean 53°, all considerably lower than those taken 
at Jerusalem a fortnight before. 

2. Rain. — The result of Dr. Barelay’s observa- 
tions is to show that the greatest fall of rain at 
Jerusalem in a single year was 85 inches,? and the 
smallest 44, the mean being 61.6 inches. The 
ereatest fall in. any one month (Dec. 1850) was 
33.8, and the greatest in three months (Dec. 1850, 
Jan. and Feb. 1851) 72.4. These figures will be 
best appreciated by recollecting that “the average 
rain-fall of London during the whole year is only 
25 inches, and that in the wettest parts of the 
country, such as Cumberland and Devon, it rarely 
exceeds 60 inches. 

As in the time of our Saviour (Luke xii. 54), 
the rains come chiefly from the S. or S. W. They 
commence at the end of October or beginning of 
November, and continue with greater or less con- 
stancy till the end ot February or middle of March, 
and occasionally, though rarely, till the end of 
April. It is not a heavy, continuous rain, so much 
as a succession of severe showers or storms with 
intervening periods of fine bright weather, permit- 
ting the grain crops to grow and ripen. And al- 
though the season is not divided by any entire 
cessation of rain for a lengthened interval, as some 
represent, yet there appears to be a diminution in 
the fall for a few weeks in December and January, 
after which it begins again, and continues during 
February and till the conclusion of the season. 
On the uplands the barley-harvest (which precedes 
the wheat) should begin about the last week of 
May, so that it is preceded by five or six weeks of 
summer weather. Any falling-off in the rain dur- 
ing the winter or spring is very prejudicial to the 
harv est; and, as in the days of the prophet Aimos, 
nothing could so surely occasion the greatest ἫΝ 
tress or be so fearful a threat as a drought three 
months before harvest (Amos iv. 7). 
~ there is much difference of opinion as to whether 
the former and the latter rain of Scripture are rep- 
resented hy the beginning and end of the present 
rainy season, separated by the slight interval men- 
tioned above (6. g. Kenrick, Phenicia, p. 33), or 
whether, as Dr. Barclay (City, &. p. 54) and others 
atirm, the latter rain took place after the harvest, 
about midsummer, and has been withheld as a pun- 
ishment for the sins of the nation. This will be 
best discussed under Rain. 

Between April and November there is, with the 
rarest exeeptions, an uninterrupted succession of 
fine weather, and skies without a cloud. Thus the 
year divides itself into two, and only two, seasons 
—as indeed we see it constantly divided in the 
Bible — * winter and summer,” * cold and heat,” 
“ seed-time and harvest.”’ 


— 


α Il[ere ayain there is a eonsiderable discrepaney, 
since Mr. Poole (Geogr. Journal, xxvi. 57) states that | 
Dr. M’Gowun had registered the greatest quantity in 
ove year at 108 inches. 

ὃ At 5p. M. on the 25th Nov. Russegger’s thermom- 
eter at Jerusalem showed a temp. of 62.89; but when 


he arrived at Jericho at 5.50 p.m. on the 27th it had 
At 7.30 the following morning it was | 
63 5°, against 58° at Jerusalem on the 25th; and at 
At Marsaba, 
at 11 a. Ν. of the 29th, it was 66°; and on returning 
to Jerusalem on the Ist Dee. it again fell to an average 
An observation recorded by Dr. Robinson (iii. 
310) at Sakfit (Suecoth), in the ceutral part of the 
in the shade, and close 


risen to 72.5°. 


noon, at the Jordan, it had risen to 819, 


of 61°. 


Jordan Valley, on May 14, 1852, 


/ 
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During the summer the dews are very heavy, 
and often saturate the traveller’s tent as if a shower 
had passed over it. The nights, especially towards 
sunrise, are very cold, and thick fogs or mists are 
common all over the country. Thunder-storms of 
great violence are frequent during the winter 
months. 

3. So much for the climate of Jerusalem and 
the highland generally. In the lowland districts, 
on the other hand, the heat is much greater and 
more oppressive,? owing to the quantity of vapor 
in the atmosphere, the absence of any breeze, the 
sandy nature of the soil, and the manner in which 
the heat is confined and reflected by the inclosing 
heights; perhaps also to the internal heat of the 
earth, due to the depth below the sea level of the 
ereater part of the Jordan Valley, and the remains 
of voleanic agency, which we have already shown 
to be still in existence in this very depressed re- 
gion [p. 23055]. No indication of these condi- 
tions is discoverable in the Bible, bnt Josephus was 
aware of them (6. J. iv. 8, § 3), and states that 
the neighborhood of Jericho was so much warmer 
than the upper country that linen clothing was 
worn there even when Judea was covered with 
snow. ‘lhis is not quite confirmed by the experi- 
ence of modern travellers, but it appears that when 
the winter is at its severest on the highlands, and 
both eastern and western mountains are white with 
snow, bo frost visits the depths of the Jordan Val- 
ley, and the greatest cold experienced is Pak 
by the driving rain of tempests (Seetzen, Jan. 9, 
ii. 500). Τ he vegetation already meutioned as 
formerly or at present existing in the district — 
palms, indigo, sugar — testifies to its tropical heat. 
The harvest in the Ghor is fully a month in ad- 
vance of that on the highlands, and the fields of 
wheat are still green on ‘the latter when the grain is 
being threshed in the former (Rob. Bibl. Mes. i. 451, 
551, ili. 814). Thus Burckhardt on May 5 fond 
the barley of the district between Tiberias and Bei- 
san nearly all harvested, while on the upland plains 
of the Hauran, from which he had just descended, 
the harvest was not to commence for fifteen days. 
In this fervid and moist atmosphere irrigation alone 
is necessary to insure abundant crops of the finest 
grain (Rob. i. 550). 

4. The climate of the maritime lowland exhibits 
many of the characteristics of that of the Jordan 
Valley,¢ but, being much more elevated, and ex- 
posed on its western side to the sea-breezes, is not 
so oppressively hot. Russegger’s observations at 
Jaffa (Dee. 7 to 12) indicate only a slight advance 
in temperature on that of Jerusalem. But Mr. 
Glaisher’s observations at Beyrit (mentioned 
above) show on the other hand that the tempera- 
ture there is considerably higher, the Jan. being 


to aspring, gives 92°, which is the very highest reading 
recorded at Jerusalem in July: later ou the same day 
it was 93°, in a strong N. W. wind (p. 514). On May 13, 
1838, at Jericho, it was 91° in the shade and the 
breeze. Dr. Anderson (p. 184) found it 106° Fahr. 
‘through the first half of the night ” at the 8. E. eor- 
ner of the Dead Sea. Ina paper on the “ Climate of 
Palestine,” etc., in the Edinburgh New Philos, Journal 
for April, 1862, published while this sheet was passing 
through the press, the mean annual temperature οἷ 
Jericho is stated as 72° Fahr., but without giving any 
authority. 

e Robinson (ii. 228), on June 8, 1838, found the ther- 
mometer 899 Fahr. before sunrise, at Bert Nettz/, on 
the lower hills overlooking the Plain of Philistia 
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§4°, July 829, and the mean for the year 69.39. 
The situation of Beyrit (which indeed is ont of 
the confines of the Holy Land) is such as to ren- 
der its climate very sultry. This district retains 
much tropical vegetation; all along the coast from 
Gaza to Beyriit, and inland as far as Ramleh and 
Lydd, the date-palm flourishes and fruits abun- 
dantly, aud the orange, sycamore-fig, pomeyran- 
ate, and banana grow Juxuriantly at Jaf and 
other places. Here also the harvest is in advance 
of that of the mountainous districts (Thomson, 
Land and Book, p. 543). [πὶ the lower portions of 
this extensive plain frost and snow are as little 
known as they are in the Ghor. 


sunrise is frequently obscured by a dense low fog 
(Thomson, pp. £90, 542; Rob. ii. 19). North of 
Carmel slight frosts are occasionally experienced. 

In the winter mouths, lowever, the climate of 
these regions 15 very similar to that of the south 
of France or tle maritime districts of the north of 
Italy. Napoleon, writing from Gaza on the 8th 
Ventuse (26 Feb.), 1799,” says, “ Nous sommes ici 
dans l’eau et la boue jusqu’aux genoux. Il fait 
ici le méme froid et le méme temps qu’a Paris 
dans cette saison’? (Corr. de Napoleon, No. 3,993). 
Herthier to Marmont, from the same place (29 
Dec. 1798), says, ‘“‘ Nous trouvons ici un pays 
qui ressemble & la Provence et le climat a celui 
d'Europe” (Wem. du Duc de Raguse, ii. 56). 

A register of the weather and vegetation of the 
twelve months in Palestine, referring especially to 
the coast region, is given by Colonel you Wilden- 
bruch in Geogr. Society's Journal, xx. 232. A 
good deal of similar information will be found in 
a tabular form on Petermann’s Physical Map of 
Palestine in the Biblical Atlas of the Tract So- 
ciety. 

The permanence of the climate of Palestine, on 
the ground that the same vegetation which ancient- 
ly flourished there still exists, is ingeniously main- 
tained in a paper on The Climate of Palestine in 
Modern compared to Ancient Times in the /din- 
burgh New Philusophical Journal for April, 1862. 
teference is therein made to a paper on the same 
subject by Schouw in vol. viii. of the same period- 
ical, p. 311. 

LiruRATURE. — The list of works on the Holy 
Land is of prodigious extent. Dr. Robinson, in 
the Appendix to his Biblical Researches, enumer- 
ates no less than 183; to which Bonar (Land of 
Promise) adds a ee nuniber; and even then the 
list is far from complete. 

* A unique work on this branch of bibliography 
is Dr. Tobler’s Bibliotheca Geographica Palestine, 
pp. 265 (Leipzig, 1867). Beginning with a. Ὁ. 
233, and coming down to 1800 6, he enumerates (if 
we have counted right) 1,066 writers in this field 
of exploration and study. They represent all the 
principal nationalities and languages. In most 
wstances he characterizes the works mentioned 
with reference to their object and critical value. 

[π᾿ 

Of course every traveller sees some things which 
none of his predecessors saw, and therefore none 
should be neglected by the student anxious thor- 
oughly to investigate the nature and cnstoms of 


— 


4 Chilly nights, succeeding scorching days, have 
formed a characteristic of the East ever since the days 
of Jacob (Gen. xxxi. 40; Jer. xxxvi. 30). [See Llack- 
ett's Id/ustr. of Scripture, pp. 144-46.] 


But the heights, | 
even in summer, are often very chilly,¢ and the | 
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the Holy Land; but the following works will be 
found to contain nearly all necessary informa- 
tion ; -- 

1. Josephus. — Invaluable, both for its own sake, 
and as an accompaniment and elucidation of the 
Bible narrative. Josephus had a very intimate 
knowledge of the country. He possessed both the 
Hebrew Bible and the Septuagint, and knew them 
well; and there are many places in his works which 
show that he knew how to compare the various 
hooks together, and combine their scattered uotices 
in one narrative, ina manner more like the pro- 
cesses of modern criticism than of ancient record. 
He possessed also the works of several ancient his- 
torians, who survive only through the fracinents he 
has preserved. And it js evident that he had in 
addition other nameless sources of information, 
now lost to us, which often supplement the Scrip- 
ture history in a very important manner. ‘These 
and other things in the writings of Josephus have 
yet to be investigated. Two tracts by Tuch ( Ques- 
tiones de F’. Josephi libris, ete., Leipzig, 1859), on 
geographical points, are worth attention. 

The Onomasticun (usually so called) of Eu- 
sebius and Jerome. <A tract of Eusebius (7340), 
‘concerning the names of places in the Sacred 
Scriptures; ’' translated, freely and with many 
additions, by Jeronie (7420), and included in his 
works as Liber de Sita et Nominibus Locorum 
Hebraicorum. The original arrangement is ac- 
cording to the Books of Scripture, but it was 
thrown into one general alphabetical order by Bon- 
frere (1631, &c.); and finally edited by J. Clericus, 
Amst. 1707, &. [The best edition is that of Lar- 
sow and Parthey, Berlin, 1862.— A.] This tract 
contains notices (often very valuable, often abso- 
lutely absurd) of the situation of many ancient 
places of Palestine, as far as they were known to 
the two men who in their day were probably best 
acquainted with the subject. In connection with it, 
see Jerome’s Lp. ad Eustochium; Epit. Paule — 
an itinerary through a large part of the Holy 
Land. Others of Jerome’s Epistles, and his Com- 
nentaries, are full of information on the country. 

3. The most important of the early travellers -— 
from Arculf (A. D. 700) to Maundrell (1697) — are 
contained in Larly Travels in Palestine, a volume 
published by Bohn. The shape is convenient, but 
the translation is not always to be implicitly relied 
on. 

4. NReland.— H. Relandi Palestina ex Monu- 
mentis Veteribus illustrata, 1714. A treatise on 
the Holy Land in three books: 1. The country; 

The distances; 3. The places; with maps (ex- 
cellent for their date), prints of coins and inserip- 
tions. Leland exhausts all the information ob- 
tainable on his subject down to his own date (he 
often quotes Maundrell, 1703). His learning is 
immense, he is extremely accurate, always ingen- 
ions, and not wanting in humor. But honesty and 
stroug sound sense are his characteristics. A sen- 
tence of his own might be his motto: “ Conjecture, 
quibus non delectamur” (p. 139), or “ Ego nil 
muto” (p. 671). 

9. Benjamin of ‘Tudela. — Travels of Rabbi 
Bewamin (in Europe, Asia, and Africa) from 1160-- 
73. The best edition is that of A. Asher, 2 vols. 


5 A list of all the works on Palestine which have 
ny pretensions to importance, with full critical re- 
marks, is given by Ritter at the commencement of the 
2d division of his cighth volume (Jordan). 
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1840-41. The part relating to Palestine is con- 
tained in pp. 61-87. The editor's notes contain 
some curious information; but their most valuable 
part (ii, 897-445) is a translation of extracts from 
the work‘of [Esthori B. Mose hap-Parchi on Pales- 
tine (A. p. 1314-22). These passages — notices 
of places and identifications —are very valuable, 
more so than those of Benjamin. The original 
work, Caftor va-Pherach, ει knop and flower.’’ has 
been reprinted, in Hebrew, by Edelmann, Berlin, 
1852. Other Itineraries of Jews have been trans- 
lated and published hy Carmoly (Brux. 1847), but 
they are of less value than the two already named. 

6. Abulfeda. — The chief Moslem accounts of 
the Holy Land are those of Edrisi (cir. 1150), and 
Abulfeda (cir. 1300), translated under the titles of 
Tabula Syrie, and Peser. Arabie. Extracts 
from these and from the great work of Yakoot are 
given by Schultens in an /ndex Geographicus ap- 
pended to his edition of Bohaeddin’s Life of Sal- 
adin, folio, 1755. Yakoot has yet to be explored, 
and no doubt he contains a mass of valuable in- 
formation. 

7. Quaresmius. — Terre, Sauncte lucidatio, 
ete. Ant. 1639, 2 vols. folio. The work of a Latin 
monk who lived in the Holy Land for more than 
twelve years, and rose to be Principal and Com- 
missary Apostolic of the country. It is divided 
into eight books: the first three, general disserta- 
tions: the remainder ++ peregrinations’’ through 
the Holy Land, with historical accounts, and iden- 
tifications (often incorrect), and elaborate accounts 
of the Latin traditions attaching to each spot, and 
of the ecclesiastical establishments, military orders, 
etc. of the time. It has a copious index. Simi- 
lar information is given by the Abbé Mislin (Les 
Saints Lieux, Paris, 1858, 3 vols. 8vo); but with 
less elaboration than Quaresmins, and in too hos- 
tile a vein towards Lamartine and other travellers. 

8. The great burst of modern travel in the Holy 
Land began with Seetzen and Burekhardt. Seet- 
zen resided in Palestine from 1805 to 1807, during 
which time he travelled on both I. and W. of .for- 
dan. He was the first to visit the Hanran, the 
Ghor, and the mouutains of Ajlun: he travelled 
completely round the Dead Sea, besides exploring 
the east side a second time. As an experienced 
man of science, Seetzen was charged with collect- 
ing antiquities and natural objects for the Oriental 
Museum at Gotha; and his diaries contain inserip- 
tions, and notices of flora and fauna, ete. They 
have been published in 3 vols., with a 4th vol. of 
notes (but withont an index), by Kruse (Berlin, 
1854-59). The Palestine journeys are contained 
in vols. land 2. Ilis Letters, founded on these 
diaries, and giving their results, are in Zach’s 
Monatl. Corresp. vols. 17, 18, 26, 27. 

9. Burckhardt. — 7rare/s in Syria and the Holy 
Land, 4to, 1822. With the exception of an excur- 
sion of twelve days to Safed and Nazareth, Burek- 
hardt’s journeys S. of Damascus were confined to 
the east of the Jordan. These regions he explored 
and described more completely than Seetzen, or 
any later traveller till Wetzstein (1861), and even 
his researches do not extend over so wide an area. 
Burckhardt made two tours in the Hauran, in one 
of which he penetrated — first of Europeans — into 
the mysterious Leja. The southern portions of the 
Transjordanie country he traversed in his journey 
from Damascus to Petra and Sinai. The fullness 
of the notes which he contrived to keep under the 
very difficult circumstances in which he travelled is 
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astonishing. They contain a multitude of inserip- 
tions, long catalogues of names, plans of sites, ete. 
The strength of his memory is shown not only by 
these notes but by his constant references to books, 
trom which he was completely ent off. His diaries 
‘are interspersed with lengthened accounts of the 
various districts, and the manners and customs, 
commerce, ete., of their inhabitants. Burekhardt's 
accuracy is universally praised. No doubt justly. 
But it should be remembered that on the IK. of 
Jordan no means of testing him as yet exist; 
while in other places his descriptions have been 
found imperfect or at variance @ with facts. The vol- 
ume contains an excellent preface by Colonel Leake, 
but is very defective from the want of an index. ‘This 
is partially supplied in the German translation 
(Weimar, 1823-24, 2 vols. 8vo), which has the ad- 
vantage of having been edited and annotated by 
Gesenius. 

10. Irby and Mangles. — Travels in Egypt and 
Nubia, Syria and the Holy Land (in 1817-18). 
Hardly worth special notice except for the portions 
which relate their route on the east of Jordan, 
especially about Kerek and the country of Moab 
and Ammon, which are very well told, and with an 
air of simple faithfulness. These portions are con- 
tained in chapters vi. and viii. The work is pub- 
lished in the //ome and Col. Library, 1847. 

11. Robinson. — (1.) Biblical Researches in 
Palestine, etc., in 1838: 1st ed. 1841, 3 vols. 8vo; 
2d ed. 1856, 2 vols. 8vo. (2.) Later Bib. Res. in 
1852, 8vo, 1856. Dr. Robinson’s is the most 
important work on the Holy Land since Reland. 
His knowledge of the snbject and its literature is 
very great, his common sense excellent, his qual- 
ifications as an investigator and a describer re- 
niarkable. We had the rare advantage of being 
accompanied on both occasions by Dr. Eh Smith, 
long resident in Syria, and perfectly versed in both 
classical and vernacular Arabic. Thus he was en- 
abled to identify a host of ancient sites, which are 
mostly discussed at great length, and with full 
references to the authorities. The drawbacks to 
his work are a want of knowledge of architectural 
art, and a certain dogmatism, which occasionally 
passes into contempt for those who differ with him. 
He too uniformly disregards tradition, an extreme 
fully as bad as its opposite in a country like the 
East. ᾿ 

The first edition has a most valuable Appendix, 
containing lists of the Arabie names of modern 
places in the country, which in the second edition 
are omitted. Doth series are furnished with in- 
dexes, but those of Geography and Antiquities might 
be extended with advantage. 

* Physical Geography! of the THoly Land, by 
Edward Robinson (Boston, 1865, pp. xvi., 394). 
This is a posthumous work, but eminently worthy 
of the author's reputation. At the outset he points 
out our best sources of a knowledge of sacred geog- 
raphy. The hook seems not to have obtained the 
general recognition which it deserves. Ite 

12. Wilson. — The Lands of the Bible visited, 
ete., 1847, 2 vols. 8vo. Dr. Wilson traversed the 
Holy Land twice, but without going out of the 
usual routes. [16 paid much attention to the to- 
pography, and keeps a constant eye on the reports 
of his predecessor Dr. Robinson. 1118. book cannot 
be neglected with safety by any student of the coun- 


a For examples of this see Robinson, Bibl. Res. in. 
828, 408, 478, 494. Stanley, Smart § Pal. pp. 61, 72. 
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try; but it is chiefly valuable for its careful anu 
detailed accounts of the religious bodies of the 
East, especially the Jews and Samaritans. His 
Indian Iabors having accustomed him to Arabic, 
he was able to converse freely with all the people he 
met, and his inquiries were generally made in the 
direction just named. His notice of the Samaritans 
is unusually full and accurate, and illustrated by 
copies and translations of documents and informa- 
tion not elsewhere given. 

* Bonar and McUheyne’s Narrative of a Mission 
to the Jews in Palestine (Edinb. 1852), often re- 
printed, continues to be one of the best sources of 
information on this subject. ΤΙ 

13. Sehwarz. — A Descriptive Geography, ete., 
of Palestine, Philad. 1850, 8vo. A translation of 
a work originally published in Hebrew (Sepher 7'e- 
buoth, Jerusalem, 5605, A. Ὁ. 1845) by Rabbi Joseph 
Schwarz. Taking as his basis the catalogues of 
Joshua, Chronicles, ete., and the numerous topo- 
graphical notices of the Rabbinical books, he pro- 
ceeds systematically through the country, suggest- 
ing identifications, and oiten giving curious and 
valuable information. The American translation is 
almost ‘useless for want of an index. This is in 
some measure supplied in the German version, Dus 
heilige Land, etc., Frankfurt a. M. 1852. 

14. De Saulcy. — Voyage autour de la Mer 
Morte, ete., 1853, 2 vols. 8vo, with Adlas of Maps 
and Plates, lists of Plants and Inseets. Interest- 
ing rather from the unusnal route taken by the 
author, the boldness of his theories, and the atlas 
of admirably engraved maps and plates whieh ac- 
companies the text, than for its own merits. Like 
many French works, it has no index. ‘Translated: 
Narrative of a Journey, etc., 2 vols. 8vo, 1854. 
See The Dead Sea, by Rev. A. A. Isaacs, 1857. 
Also a valuable Letter by “ A Pilgrim,” in the 
Atheneum, Sept. 9, 1854. 

* De Sauley has also published: Voyage en 
Terre Sainte, 2 vols., Paris, 1865, 8vo, with 
maps and wood-euts. Les derniers jours de Jeé- 
rusalem, Paris, 1866, 8vo, with views, plans, and 
a map of the Holy City. These works are re- 
garded as more valuable than his earlier volumes. 

iN 

15. Lynch. — Official Report of the United 
States Lapedition to explure the Dead Sea and the 
Jordan, 4to, Baltimore, 1852. Contains the daily 
Record of the Expedition, and separate Reports on 
the Ornithology, Botany, and Geology. The last 
of these Reports is more particularly described at 
pp- 2508, 2304. 

ἘΠῚ Vignes. — Extrait des Notes d'un Voyage 
dexploration a la Mer Morte, dans le Wady Ava- 
bah, etc. (Paris, 1865). Il. 

16. Stanley. — Sinai and Palestine, 1853 [6th 
ed. 1866], 8vo. Vrofessor Stanley’s work differs 
from those of his predecessors. Like them he 
made a lengthened journey in the country, is 
intimately acquainted with all the authorities, an- 
eient and modern, and has himself made some of 
the most brilliant identifications of the historical 
sites, But his great object seems to have been Tot 
so much to make fresh discoveries, as to apply those 
already made, the structure of the country and the 
peculiarities of the scenery, to the elucidation of the 
history. This he has done with a power and a 
delieacy truly remarkable. ‘To the sentiment and 
eloquence of Lamartine, the genial freshness of Miss 
Martineau, and the sound judgment of Robinson, 
he adds a reverent appreciation of the subject, and 
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a care for the smallest details of the picture, which 
no one else has yet displayed, and which render hie 
descriptions a most valuable commentary on the 
Bible narrative. ‘The work contains an Appendix 
on the Topographical Terms of the Bible, of impor- 
tanee to students of the English version of the 
Seriptures. 

See also a paper on * Sacred Geography ’’ by 
Professor Stanley in the Quarterly Iteview, No. 
elxxxviil. 

* Vor valuable monographie sketches, see Rosen's 
art. Dus Thal u. die Umgegendt flebrons, in 
Zettsch. der 1), 21]. Gesellschaft, xii. 477-513, and 
Pastor Valentiner’s Beitrag zur Topographie des 
Stammes Benjamin, ibid. xii. 161 Ν᾽ 

The Bibliotheca Sera (vols. i.-xxvi., 1844-1869) 
is particularly rich in articles on biblical geography 
from Dr. Robinson and various American mission- 
aries in Palestine and other parts of the Kast. The 
July number for 1869 (pp. 541-71) contains a 
valuable paper on Mount Lebanon by Dr. Laurie, 
founded in part on his own personal observations. 

i 

17. Tobler. — Bethlehem, 1849: Topographie 
von Jerusalem u. seine Umgebungen, 1854. These 
works are models of patient industry and research. 
They contain everything that has been said by 
everybody on the subject, and are truly valuable 
storehouses for those who are unable to refer to the 
originals. His Dritte Wunderung, 8vo, 1859, de- 
seribes a district but little known, namely, part of 
Philistia and the country between Hebron and Ram- 
leh, and thus possesses, in addition to the merits 
above named, that of novelty. Εἰ contains a sketch- 
map of the latter district, which corrects former 
maps in some important points. 

* Dr. Tobler made a fourth journey to Palestine 
in 1865. His main object was to revisit Nazareth 
aud collect materials for a special history of that 
place. But owing to cholera there, he was eom- 
pelled to give up that purpose, and after a hurried 
visit to Jerusalem, returned to Europe. Yor the 
results of this journey see his Nazareth in Palis- 
tin (Berlin, 1866), deseribed in note e, p. 2072 
(Amer. ed.). HH. 

18. Van de Velde. — Syria and Palestine, 2 
vols. 8vo, 1854. Contains the narrative of the au- 
thor's journeys while engaged in preparing his large 
Map of the Holy Land (1858), the best map yet 
published [Deutsche Ausgabe. nach d. 2° Aufl, ἃ. 
‘Map of the Holy Land,’’ Gotha, 1868, consider- 
ably improved}. A condensed edition of this work, 
omitting the purely personal details too frequently 
introduced, would be useful. Wan de Velde’s Afe- 
moi, 8vo, 1858, gives elevations, latitudes and 
longitudes, routes, and much very excellent infor- 
mation. His Pays d@'Jsrael [Varis, 1857-58}, 100 
colored lithographs from original sketches, are accu- 
rate and admirably executed, and many of the 
views are unique. 

19. Ritter. — Die Vergleichende Erdkunde, ete. 
The six volumes of Ritter's great geographical 
work which relate to the peninsula of Sinai, the 
Holy Land. and Syria, and form together Band 
viii. They may be conveniently designated hy the 
following names, which the writer has adopted in 
his other articles: 1. Sinai. 2. Jordan. 3. Syria 
(Index). 4. Palestine. 5. Lebanon. 6. Damas- 
cus (Index). 

* The parts of this great work relating to the 
Sinaitic Peninsula and Palestine proper have been 
condensed and translated, with brief additions, by 
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William L. Gage, 4 vols. 8vo (London and New 
York, 1866). H. 
20. Of more recent works the following may be 
noticed: Porter, Five Years in Damascus, the 
Hauran, etc., 2 vols. 8vo, 1855; pe Οὐ Sor 
Syria. and Palestine, 1858 [new ed., 2 vols., 1868]. 
Bonar, The Land of Promise, 1338. ‘Thonison, 
The Land and the Book, 1859. The fruit of 
twenty-five years’ residence in the Holy Land, by 
a shrewd and intelligent observer. Wetzstein, 
Reisebericht tiber HMauran und die beiden Tracho- 
nen, 1860, with wood-cuts, a plate of inscriptions, 
and a map of the district by Isicpert. 


attempt at a real exploration of those extraordinary | 
recions east of the Jordan, which were partially ἢ 


visited by Burckhardt, and recently hy Cyril Gra- 
ham (Cumbridge Essays, 1858; Trans. oS. Lit. 
1860, etc.). [Mr. Porter has given the resnlts of his 
exploration of this region, in his Germé Cities of 
Bishan (1866). — H.] Drew, Seripture Lands in 
Connection with their LTistory, 1860. 

Two works by ladies claim especial notice. 
Egyptian Scpulchres and Syrian Shrines, by Miss 
I. A. Beaufort. 2 vols. 1861. ‘Phe 2d vol. contains 
the record of six months’ travel and residence in 
the Holy Land, and is full of keen and delicate 
observation, caught with the eye of an artist, and 
characteristically recorded. Domestic Life in Pal- 
estine, by Miss Rogers (1862), is, what its name 
purports, an account of a visit of several years to 
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in Traill's Josephus), some of which have been in- 
serted in the article JenusALEM. ‘There are some 
instructive views taken from photographs, in the 
last edition of Keith’s Land of [srael. Photo- 
graphs have been published by Frith, Robertson, 
Rev. G. W. Bridges, and others. Photographs 
have also been taken by Salzmann, whose plates 
are accompanied hy a treatise, Jérusalem, Etude, 
etc. (Paris, 1856). 

* Those of Mr. Frith (see above) are sixty in 


|number, and are superbly executed (on cards of 


The first | 


, Serusclem. 


the Holy Land, during which, owing to her broth- | 


er’s position, the author had opportunities of seeing 
at leisure the interiors of many unsophisticated 
Arab and Jewish households, in places out of the 
ordinary track, such as few Englishwomen ever be- 
fore enjoyed, and certainly none have recorded. 
These she has described with great skill and fidel- 
ity, and with an abstinence from descriptions of 
matters out of her proper path or at second-hand 
which is truly admirable. 

It still remains, however, for some one to do for 
Syria what Mr. Lane has so faultlessly accom- 
plished for Egypt, the more to be desired because 
the tinie is fast passing, and Syria is becoming every 
day more leavened hy the West. 

* Other recent works: — C. lurrer, }Vanderun- 
gen durch Paldstina, Zurich, 1863. (+ Much that 
is new and fresh.’ — Yobler.) H. "Ὁ. Tristram, 
The Land af Israel; a Journal of Travels im 
Palestine, undertaken with special reference to its 
Physical Character, Lond. 1865; 2d ed. 1866. 
(Valuable.) 1}. Arnaud, La Palestine ancienne 
et moderne, ou gcographie hist. et physique de la 
Terre Sainte. Avec ὃ cart. chromo-lithogr. Paris 
et Strasb. 1868. C. P. Caspari, Chronol.-geogr. 
Hinleitung in das Leben Jesu Christi. Nebst vier 
Karten u. Pldnen, Hamb. 1869. N.C. Burt, The 
Land and its Story ; or the Sacred Historical Ge- 
ogr. af Palestine, N. Y. 1869. 
ing important works by learned Jews, a compara- 
tively untrodden field is explored: J. Derenbourg, 
Essai sur Uhist. et la gévg. de la Palestine, d'apres 
les Thalmuds et les autres sources rabbiniques, 
Je partie, Paris, 1867; and A. Neubauer, La 
geogruplie du Talmud; mémoire couronne par 
PAcad. des /uscr. οἱ Belles-Lettres, Paris, 1868. 

A. 

Views. — Two extensive collections of Views of 


the Holy Land exist — those of Bartlett and of | 


Roberts. Pictorially beantiful as these plates are, 


they are not so useful to the student as the very 


accurate views of William ‘Tipping, Esq. (published 


In the two follow- | 


12 inches by 15). They embrace views of places 
and antiquities in Egypt and Idumza, as well as 
in Palestine. A large and splendid collection of 
photographs aceompanies the Ordnance Survey of 
‘They furnish a panoramic view of the 
city and its environs (Olivet, Gethsemane, Valley 
of Jehoshaphat, etc.), a view of important sections 
of the city walls, and the walls of the Mosque of 
Omar, of the principal modern edifices, of numerous 
ancient monuments, ete., etc. The Pulestine Ex- 
ploration Fund has published numerous photo- 
graphs of places, ruins, aud scenery in the Holy 
Land (numbering 343). ib ys 

Maps. — Mr. Van de Velde’s map, already men- 
tioned, has superseded all its predecessor's ; but 
much still remains to be done in districts out of 
the track usually pursued by travellers. On the 
east of Jordan, Kiepert’s map (in Wetzstein’s 
Hauran) is as yet the only trustworthy document. 
The new Admiralty surveys of the coast are under- 
stood to. be rapidly approaching completion, and 
will Ieave nothing to be desired. 

* The best collection of maps for the geography 
of Palestine, both ancient and modern, is no doubt 
the Bible Atlas of Mups and Plans, by Samuel 
Clark, M. A. (Lond. 1858), published by the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge. Εν con- 
tains an Index compiled hy Mr. Grove, represent- 
ing all the instances of the occurrence “ of any geo- 
eraphical name in the [nglish version of the O. 
and N. Testaments and the Apocrypha, with its 
original in Hebrew or Greek, and the modern name 
of its site, whether known or only conjectured. In 
all cases, what may be regarded as certain is dis- 
tinguished from what is uncertain.” It contains 
also important dissertations and notes on questions 
relating to the identification of places and points 
of archeology, history, and exegesis. 

Dr. Theodor Menke, Bibel-Atlus in 8 Bldttern 
(Gotha, 1868). Similar to the preceding, but iess 
complete. In addition to other points, it illustrates 
especially the topography of Jerusalem in the light 
of recent discoveries. Prominence is given to the 
ethnography of the ante-Ilebrew nations or races. 
It is a great convenience that the author distin- 
guishes rivers and IVactes from each other by differ- 
ent signs on the map. 

The large wall Afap of Palestine and other 
perts of Syria, hy H. 8. Osborn, LL. D. and Ly- 
man Coleman, D. D., Philad. [1868 9], 6 ft. by 9, 
is well adapted to its purpose. There is a Sood 
relief map of Palestine by H. W. Altmiiller, Dits 
Heilige Land a. der Librnon in plasticher Dar- 
stelluny nach den neuesten Forschungen, Cassel, 
i860. A Reliefplan von Jerusilem was also 
published by Altmiiller in 1859; “inaproved and 
corrected hy Conrad Schick,” Cassel, 1808. H. 

Of works on Jerusalem the following may be 
named : — 

Williams. — Zhe Holy City: 2d ed.,2 vols. 8vo. 
1849. Contains a detailed history of Jerusalem, 
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an account of the modern town, and an essay on 
the architectural history of the Church of the Sep- 
ulchre by Professor Willis. Myr. Williams in most 
if not all cases supports tradition. 

Barclay. — The Cityufthe Great King: Vhilad. 
1858. An account ot Jerusalem as it was, is, and 
will be. Dr. B. had some peculiar opportunities of 
investigating the subterranean passages of the city 
and the Haram area, and his book contains many 
valuable notices. His large map of Jerusalem and 
Environs, though badly engraved, is accurate and 
useful, giving the form of the ground very well. 

Fergusson. — The Ancient Topography of Je- 
rusalem, etc., 1847, with 7 plates. Treats of the 
Temple and the walls of ancient Jerusalem, and 
the site of the Holy Sepulchre, and is full of the 
most original and ingenious views, expressed in the 
boldest language. From architectural] arguments 
the author maintains the so-called Mosque of Omar 
to be the real Holy Sepulchre. He also shows that 
the Temple, instead of occupying the whole of the 
lJaram area, was confined to its southwestern 
corner. Ilis arguments have never been answered 
or even fairly discussed. ‘Fhe remarks of some of 
his crities are, however, dealt with by Mr. F. in a 
pamphlet, Votes on the Site of the Holy Sepulchre, 

1861. See also vol. ii. of this Dictionary, pp. 1311- 
1330. 

* See especially Dr. Wolcott’s elaborate exami- 
nation of Mr. Fergusson's theory, under the head 
“ Topography of the City,”’ vol. ii., pp. 1330- 
1337, Amer. ed. Η. 

Thrupp. — Ancient Jerusalem, a new Investiga- 
tion, ete., 1855. 

* We should recal] the reader's attention here 
to the Ordnance Survey of Jerusalem (Lond. 


1865), and Lieut. Warren's /tcports, etc., in the 
service of the [Exploration Fund, detailing _ his 


labors and discoveries in and around the Holy 
City. ἘΠ 

A good resumé of the controversy on the Holy 
Sepulchre is given in the Wusewm of Classical 
Antiquities, No. viii., and Suppl. 

* The Holy Sepulchre, and the Royal Temple at 
Jerusalem, two lectures before the Royal Institu- 
tion, 1862 and 1865, by James Fergusson. He 
maintains here, of course, his peculiar views on 
the points in question. ἘΠ 

Maps. — Besides Dr. Barclay’s, already men- 
tioned, Mr. Van de Velde has published a very 
clear ang correet map (1858). So also has Signor 
Pierotti (1861). The latter contains a great deal 
of information, and shows plans of the ‘churches, 
cte., in the neighborhood of the city. G. 


PAL’LU (SID [distinguished, eminent] : 
Φαλλούς; [in Num., Φαλλού :] Phallu). The 
second son of Reuben, father of Eliab and founder 
of the fanily of the PaLLuiTEs (lx. vi. 14; Nun. 
fev. 9,8; 1 Chr. v. 3). In the A. VY. of Gen. 
xlvi. 9, he is called PHALLU, and .losephus appears 
to identify him with Peleth in Num. xvi. 1, whom 
he calls Φαλλοῦς. [See On.] 


PAL/LUITES, THE (NIPDIT [patr. see 
above]: ὁ Φαλλουί: [Vat.] Alex. 6 Φαλ- 
Aovel: Phalluite). The descendants of Vallu the 
son of Reuben (Num. xxvi. 5). 

* PALM. [HaAnNpb;, PALM-TREE.] 


* PALMCRIST (in the margin of Jon. iv. 6, 
A. V.). [Gourn.] 


PALM-TREE 2328 
PALMER-WORM (O32, gézdm: κάμπη: 
erue) occurs Joel i. 4, ii. 25; Am. iv. 9. Boehart 
(/lieroz. iii. 253) has endeavored to show that 
gazam denotes some species of locust;,it has al- 
ready been shown that the ten Hebrew names to 
which Bochart assigns the meaning of different 
kinds of locusts cannot possibly apply to so many, 
as not more than two or three destructive species 
of locust are known in the Bible Lands. [Locusr; 
CATERPILLAR.| The derivation of the Hebrew 
word trom a root which means ‘* to cut off,’ is as 
applicable to several kinds of insects, whether in 
their perfect or larva condition, as it is to a locust; 
accordingly we prefer to follow the LAX. and 
Vulg., which are consistent with each other in the 
rendering of the Hebrew word in the three pas- 
sages where it is found. The κάμπη of Aristotle 
(Anim. Hist. ii. 17, 4, 5, 6) evidently denotes a cat- 
erpillar, so called from its ‘ bending itself’? up 
(κάμτω) to move, as the caterpillars called geo- 
metric, or else from the habit some caterpillars 
have of “coiling” themselves up when handled. 
The £ruea of the Vulg. is the κάμπη of the 
Greeks, as is evident from the express assertion of 
Columella (De Re Rust. xi. 3, 68, Script. R. R. ed. 
Schneider). The Chaldee and Syriac understand 
some locust larva by the Hebrew word. Oedmann 
(Verm. Samm. fase. ii. c. vi. p. 116) is of the 
sane opinion. Tychsen (Comment. de locustis, ete., 
p- 88) identifies the gazam with the Gryllus eris- 
tatus, Lin., a South African species. Michaelis 
(Supp. p. 220) tollows the ΠΑΝ, and Vule. “We 
cannot agree with Mr. Denham (Kitto’s (Οἱ rycl. arb 
ἐς Locust’) that the depredations ascribed to the 
gazam in Amos better agree with the character- 
istics of the locust than of a caterpillar, of which 
various kinds are occasionally the cause of much 
damage to fruit-trees, the fig and the olive, ete. 
[JoErL. ] ΠῚ 


PALM-TREE ἢ : φοίνιξ). Under this 
generic term many species are botanically included ; 
but we have here only to do with the Date-palm, 
the Phenix dactylifera of Linneus. [Ὁ grew 
very abundantly (more abundantly than now) in 
many parts of the Levant. On this subject gen- 
erally it is enough to refer to Nitter's monograph 
(** Ueber die geographische Verbreitung der Dattel- 
palme’’) in his /rdkunde, and also published 
separately. 


While this tree was abundant generally in the 
Levant, it was regarded by the ancients as pecul- 
iarly characteristic of Palestine and the neighboring 
regions. (2upla, ὅπου φοίνικες οἱ Pomona 
Xen. Cyrop. vi. 2, § 22. Judea inelyta est palmis, 
Plin. 77. N. xiii. 4. Palmetis [Judeeis] proceritas 
et decor, Tac. //st. v. 6. Compare Strabo xvii. 
pp- 800, 818; Theophrast. //ist. Plant. ii. 8; Paus.’ 
ix. 19, ὃ 5). The following places nay be enu- 
merated from the Bible as having some connection 
with the palm-tree, either in the derivation of the 
name, or in the mention of the tree as growing on 
the spot. 


(1.) At Exim, one of the stations of the el. 
ites between Egypt and Sinai, it is expressly stated 
that there were +‘ twelve wells (fountains) of water, 
and threescore and ten palm-trees"’ (Ix. xv. 27; 
Num. xxxiii. 9). The word “fountains” of the 
latter passage is more correct than the ‘wells’ of 
the former: it is more in harmony, too, with the 
habits of the tree; for, as Theophrastus says (2. e.), 
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the palm ἐπιζητεῖ μᾶλλον τὸ ναματιαῖον ὕδωρ. 
There are still palm-trees and fountains in Wady 
Ghiriindel, which is generally identified with Elim 
(Rob. Bibl. Fes. i. 69). 

(2.) Next, it should be observed that ELATH 
avent. tt. 8: 1 α΄ ix. 26% 2 1 τιν 29. χυὶῖ, Gs 2 
Chr. viii. 17, xxvi. 2) is another plural form of the 
same word, and may likewise mean the palm- 
trees.” See Vrof. Stanley’s remarks (S. 4 P. 
pp. 20, 84, 519), and compare Reland (Pakest. p. 
930). This place was in Edom (probably kuba) ; 
and we are reminded here of the “" Idumee 
palme ’’ of “Virgil (Georg. iii. 12) and Martial 
(x. 50). 

(3.) No place in Scripture is so closely asso- 
ciated with the subject before us as JERICHO. Its 
rich palm-groves are connected with two very dif- 
ferent periods ~ with that of Moses and Joshua 
on the one hand, and that of the Evangelists on 
the other. As to the former, the mention of “ὁ Jer- 
icho, the city of palm-trees’’ (Deut. xxxiy. 3), 
gives a peculiar vividness to the Lawgiver’s last 
view from Pisgah: and even after the narrative of 
the conquest, we have the children of the Kenite, 
Moses’ father-in-law, again associated with ‘the 
city of palm-trees’’ (Judg. i. 16). So Jericho is 
described in the account of the Moabite invasion 
after the death of Othniel (Judg. ili, 15); and, 
long after, we find the same phrase applied to it in 
the reign of Ahaz (2 Chr. xxviii. 15). What the 
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its scenery, was BAAL-TAMAR (Judy. xx. 33), the 
Βηθθαμάρ of Eusebius. Its position was near 
Gibeah of Benjamin: and it could not be far from 
Deborah's famous palm-tree (Judg. iv. 5); if in- 
ileed it was not identical with it, as is suggested 
hy Stanley (δ. ¢ P. p. 146). 

(6.) We must next mention the TAMAR, “the 
palm,’ which is set hefore us in the vision of 
Ezekiel (xvii. 19, xlviti. 28) as a point from which 
the southern border of the land is to be measured 
eastwards and westwards. Robinson identifies it 
with the @auapw of Ptolemy (v. 16), and thinks its 
site may be at el-.Wilh, between Hebron and JWady 
usa (Bibl. Res. ti. 198, 202). It seems from Je- 
rome to have been in his day a Roman fortress. 

(7.) ‘Phere is little doubt that Solomon’s TAp- 
MOR, afterwards the famous Palmyra, on another 
desert frontier far to the N. E. of Tamar, is pri- 
marily the same word; and that, as Gibbon says 
(Dechine and Fadl, ii. 38), “the name, by its 
signification in the Syriac as well as in the Latin 
language, denoted the multitnde of palm-trees, 
which affurded shade and verdure to that temperate 
region.’’ In fact, while the undoubted reading in 


2 Chiviiies: is A, the hest text in 1 K. 


ix. 18 is “Wohl. See Joseph. Ant. viii. 6, § 1. 


The springs which he mentions there make the 
palm-trees almost a matter of course. 
(8.) Nor again are the places of the N. T. with- 


extent of these palm-groves may have been in the ont their associations with this characteristic tree 


desolate period of Jericho we cannot tell; but they | of Palestine. 


BETHANY means ‘the house of 


were renowned in the time of the Gospels and/ dates:** and thus we are reminded that the palm 


Josephus. The Jewish historian 
in allusion to the time of Moses (Ant. iv. 6, § 1), 
hut in the account of the Roman campaign under 
Pompey (Int. xiv. 4, ὃ 1; B. J. i. 6, ὃ 6), the 


proceedings of Antony and Cleopatra (tnt. xv. 4, 


§ 2), and the war of Vespasian (B. J. iv. 8, §§ 2.) 
Herod the Great did much for Jericho, and | 


3). 
took great interest in its palm-groves. Llence 
Horace’s εἰ Herodis palmeta pinguia” (/p. 1. 2, 
184), which seeins almost to have heen a proverbial 
expression. Nor is this the only heatheu testi- 
mony to the same fact. Strabo describes this 
immediate neighborhood as πλεονάζον τῷ φοίνικι, 
ἐπὶ μῆκος σταδίων ἑκατόν (xvi. 763), and Pliny 
says, ‘¢ Hiericuntem palmetis consitam” (//. .V. v. 
14), and adds elsewhere that, while palm-trees 
crow well in other parts in Juda, “6 Hiericunte 
maxime’’ (xiii. 4). See also Galen. De Aliment. 
πιο, τ... and Justin. xxxvi. 8. Shaw (T7rar. p. 
371, folio) speaks of several of these trees. still 
remaining at Jericho in his time. 

(4.) The name of ITAzEzon-TAMAR, * the fell- 
ing of the palm-tree,” is clear in its derivation. 
This place is mentioned in the history both of 


Abraham (Gen. xiv. 7) and of Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. | 
In the second of these passages it Is ex- | 
pressly identified with Kn-eedi, which was on the | 


ms 2). 


western edge of the Dead Sea; and here we can 


mentions the orew in the neighborhood of the Mount of Olives. 


luxuriance of these trees again and again; not only | 


adduce, as a valuable illustration of what is before , 


us, the language of the Apocrypha, 6.1 was exalted 
like a palm-tree in En-gaddi’’ (Keelns. xxiv. 14). 
Here again, too, we can quote alike .Josephus 
(γεννᾶται ἐν αὐτῇ φοίνιξ ὁ κάλλιστος, Ant. ix. 
1, § 2) and Pliny (Engadda oppidum secundum ab 
Hierosolymis, fertilitate palmetorumque nemoribus, 
Live: 11). 

(5.) Another place having the same element in 


its name, and doubtless the same characteristic in. 


xii. 13). 


This helps our realization of our Saviour’s entry 
into Jerusalem, when the people “took branches 
of palm-trecs and went forth to meet Him” (ohn 
This again carries our thouchts back- 
wards to the time when the Feast of Tabernacles 
was first kept after the Captivity, when the procla- 
mation was given that they should “vo forth το 
the mount and fetch palm-branches” (Neh. viii. 
15) — the only branches, it inay be observed (those 
of the willow excepted), which are specified by 
name in the original institution of the festival 
(Lev. xxiii. 40). rom this Gospel incident comes 
Palm Sunday (Dominica in Ramis Palmarum), 
which is observed with much ceremony in some 
countries where true palms can be had. Even in 
northern latitudes (in Yorkshire. for instanee) the 
country people use a substitute which comes into 
flower just before aster: — 


-* And willow branches hallow, 
That they palmes do use to call.” 


(9.) The word Pheenicia (Φοινίκη), which occurs 
twice in the N. T. (Acts xi. 19, xv. 3), is in all 
probability derived from the Greek word (φοίνιξ) 
for a palm. Sidonius mentions palms a3 a pr@tluct 
of Phoenicia (Paneg. Majyorvian. p. 44). See also 
Plin. 7. NW. xin. 4; Athen. i. 21. Thas we may 
imagine the same natural objects in cemmection 
with St. Paul's journeys along the coast to the 
north of Palestine, as with the wanderings of the 
Israelites through the desert on the south. 

(10.) Lastly, Phoenix in the island of Crete, the 
harbor which St. Paul was prevented by the storm 
from reaching (Acts xxvii. 12), has doubtless the 
same derivation. Both Theophrastus and Pliny say 
that palm-trees are indigenous in this island. See 
Hoeck’s Aveta, i. 38, 388. [Paenicr.] 

From the passages where there is a literal refer- 
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ence to the palm-tree, we may pass to the emblem- 
atical uses of it in Scripture. Under this head 
may be classed the following: — 

(1.) The striking appearance of the tree, its 
uprightness and beauty, would naturally suggest 
the giving of its namie occasionally to women. 
As we find in the Odyssey (vi. 165) Nausicaa, the 
daughter of Alcinous, compared to a palm, so in 
Cant. vii. 7 we have the same comparison: “ Thy 
stature is like to a palm-tree.”” In the O. T. three 
women named ‘'amar are mentioned: Judah's 
daughter-in-law (Gen. xxxviii. 6), Absalom’s sister 
(2 Sam. xiii. 1), and Absalom’s daughter (2 Sam. 
xiv. 27). Tbe heanty of the two last is expressly 
mentioned. 

(2.) We have notices of the employment of this 
form in decorative art, both in the real Temple of 
Solomon and in the visionary temple of Ezekiel. 
In the former case we are told (2 Chr. ili. 5) of 
this decoration ‘ general terms, and elsewhere 
more specifically that it was applied to the walls 
(1 Κα. yi. 29), to the doors (vi. 32, 35), and to the 
“bases”? (vii. 36) Soin the prophet’s vision we 


(Phenix dactylifcra.) 
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e 


find palm-trees on the posts of the gates (Ez. xl. 
16, 22, 26, 31, 34, 37), and also on the walls and 
the doors (xh. 18-20, 25, 26). This work seems 
to have been in relief. We do not stay to inquire 
whether it had any symbolical meanings. [0 was 
a natural and doubtless customary kind of orma- 
mentation in eastern architecture. Thus we are 
told by Herodotus (11. 169) of the hall of a temple 
at Sais in Egypt, which was ἠσκημένη στύλοισι 
φοίνικας Ta δένδρεα μεμιμημένοισι: aud we are 
familiar now with the sanie sort of decoratién in 
Assyrian buildings (Layard’s Ninevch and its Re- 
mains, ii. 137, 396, 101). The image of such 
rigid and motionless forms may possibly have been 
hefore the mind of Jeremiah when he said of 
the ilols of the heathen (x. 4,5), « They fasten 
it with nails and with hammers, that it move not: 
they are upright as the palin-tree, but speak uot.” 

(3.) With a tree so abundant m Jnudwa, and so 
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marked in its growth and appearance, as the palm, 
it seems rather remarkable that it does not appear 
more frequently in the imagery of the QO. T. 
There is, however, in the Psalms (xcii. 12) the 
familiar comparison, ‘ The righteous shall flourish 
like the palm-tree,”’ which suggests a world of 
illustration, whether respect be had to the orderly 
and regular aspect of the tree, its fruitfulness, the 
perpetual greenness of its foliage, or the height at 
which the foliage grows, as far as possible from 
earth and as near as possible to heaven. Perhaps 
no poiut is more worthy of mention, if we wish 
to pursue the comparison, than the elasticity of 
the fibre of the palm, and its determined growth 
upwards, even when loaded with weights (66 nititur 
in pondus palma’’). Such particulars of resem- 
blance to the righteous man were variously dwelt 
on by the early Christian writers. Some instances 
are given by Celsius in his £ierobotanicon (Upsal 
1747), ii. 522-547. One, which he does not give, 
is worthy of quotation: “ Well is the life of the 
righteous likened to a palm, in that the palm 
below is rough to the touch, and in a manner 
enveloped in dry bark, but above it is adorned with 
fruit, fair even to the eye; below, it is compressed 
by the enfoldings of its bark; above, it is spread 
out in amplitude of beautiful greenness. For so 
is the life of the elect, despised below, beautiful 
above. Down helow it is, as it were, enfolded in 
many barks, in that it is straitened by innumerable 
afflictions; but on high it is expanded into a 
foliage, as it were, of beautiful greenness by the 
amplitude of the rewarding (St. Gregory, or. 
on Job xix. 49). 

(4.) The passage in Rev. vii. 9, where the glori- 
fied of all nations are described as “ clothed with 
white robes and palms in their hands,” might seem 
to us a purely classical image, drawn (like many 
of St. Paul’s images) from the Greek games, the 
victors in which carried palms in their hands. 
But we seem to trace here a Jewish element also, 
when we consider three passages in the Apocrypha. 
In 1 Mace. xiil. 51, Simon Maccabeens, after the 
surrender of the tower at Jerusalem, is described 
as entering it with music and thanksgiving “and 
branches of palm-trecs."* In 2 Macc. x. 7, it is said 
that when Judas Maccabeeus had recovered the 
Temple and the city “they hare branches and 
palms, and sang psalms also unto Him that had 
given them good success." In 2 Mace. xiv. 4, 
Demetrius is presented “with a crown of gold and 
a palm.’? Here we see the pahn-branches used 
by Jews in token of victory and peace. (Such 
indeed is the case in the Gospel narrative, John 
xli. 13.) 

There is a fourth passage in the .Apoerypha, as 
commonly published in English, which aypprox- 
linates closely to the imagery of the Apocalypse. 
Ὁ] asked the angel, What are these? Ile an- 
swered and said unto me, These be they ‘which 
have put off the mortal clothing, and now tkey are 
crowned and receive palms. Then said 1 unto the 
angel, What young person is it that crowneth 
them and giveth them palnis in their hands? So 
he answered and said unto me, It is the Son of 
God, whom they have confessed in the world”? (2 
isdr. it. 44-47). This is clearly the approxima- 
tion not of anticipation, but of an imitator. What- 
ever may be determined concerning the date of the 
rest of the book, this portion of it is clearly sub- 
sequent to the Christian era. [EspDRAs, TNE 
SECOND Look or. ] 
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As to the industrial and domestic uses of the 
palm, it is well known that they are very numer- 
ous: but there is no clear allusion to them in the 
Bible. That the ancient Orientals, however, made 
use of wine and honey obtained from the palm-tree 
is evident from Herodotus (i. 195, ii. 86), Strabo 
(xvi. ch. 14, ed. Kram.), and Pliny (JZ. N. xiii. 4). 
It is indeed possible that the honey mentioned in 
some places may be palm-sugar. (In 2 Chr. xxxi. 
5 the margin has “dates.’’) There may also in 
Cant. vii. 8, “I will go up to the palm-tree, I will 
take hold of the boughs thereof,’ be a reference to 
climbing for the fruit. The LXX. have ἀναβή- 
σομαι ἐν τῷ φοίνικι, κρατήσω τῶν ὑψέων αὐτοῦ. 
So in ii. 3 and elsewhere (6. y. Ps. i. 3) the fruit 
of the palm may be intended: but this cannot be 
proved.¢ [SuGar; ΝΥΝ} 


Group ot Dates. 


It is curious that this tree, once so abundant in 
Judea, is now comparatively rare, except in the 
Philistine plain, and in the old Pheenicia about 
Beyrout. A few years ago there was just one 
palm-tree at Jericho: but that is now gone.2 Old 
trunks are washed np in the Dead Sea. It would 
almost seem as though we might take the history 
of this tree in Palestine as emblematical of that 
of the people whose home was once in that land. 
The well-known coin of Vespasian representing the 
palm-tree with the legend 5 Judsa capta,”’ is fig- 
ured in vol. ii. p. 1808. J. 5. ΕΠ 


@ The palm-tree being dicecious — that is to say, 
the stamens and pistils (male and female parts) being 
on different trees —it is evident that no edible fruit 


ean be produced unless fertilization is effected either | 


by insects or by some artificial means. That the mode 
of impregnating the female plant with the pollen of 
the male (ὀλννθάζειι’ τὸν φοίνικα) was known to the 
ancients, is evident from Theophrastus (H. P. ii. 9), 
end Iferodotus, who states that the Babylonians 
adopted a similiar plan. The modern Arabs of Bar- 
bary, Persia, etc., take care to hang clusters of male 
flowers on female trees. The ancient Egyptians prob- 
ably did the same. A ¢ake of preserved dates was 
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PALSY. [Mepicrng, p. 1866 ὁ.] 


PAL’/TI Qhabei:) [deliverance of Jehovah, 
Ges.]: Φαλτί [Vat. -rer|: Phaltt). The son of 
Raphu; a Benjamite who was one of the twelve 
spies (Num. xiii. 9). 

PAL/TIEL (ONOYD [deliverance of’ God): 
Φαλτιήλ [Vat. -re-]: Phaltiel). The son of 
Azzan and prince of the tribe of Issachar (Num. 
xxxiv. 26). He was one of the twelve appointed 


to divide the land of Canaan among the tribes west 
of Jordan. 


PAL/TITE, THE (UPB [patr. from 
Palti|: 6 Κελωθί [Vat. -θει] : Alex. 0 φελλωνει: 
de Phalti). WHelez “the Paltite’’ is named in 2 
Sam. xxiii. 26 among David’s mighty men. In 
1 Chr. xi. 27, he is called “the Pelonite,’’ and 
such seems to have been the reading followed by the 
Alex. MS. in 2 Sam. The Peshito-Syriac, how- 
ever, supports the Hebrew, Cholots of DTelat.”’ 
But in 1 Chr. xxvil. 10, “ Helez the Pelonite’’ of 
the tribe of Ephraim is again mentioned as cap- 
tain of 24,000 men of David’s army for the seventh 
month, and the halance of evidence therefore in- 
clines to “ Pelonite’’ as the true reading. The 
variation arose from a confusion between the letters 


3) and %. In the Syriac of 1 Chr. both read- 


ings are combined, and Helez is described as ‘of 
Palton.”’ 


PAM PHYU‘A (Παμφυλία), one of the coast- 
regions in the south of Asia Minor, having C1Licia 
on the east, and LyciA ou the west. It seems in 
early times to have been less considerable than 
either of these contiguous districts; for in the 
Persian war, while Cilicia contributed a hundred 
ships and Lycia fifty, Pamphylia sent only thirty 
(Herod. vii. 91, 92). The name probably then 
embraced little more than the crescent of com- 
paratively level ground between Taurus and the 
sea. ‘To the north, along the heights of Taurus 
itself, was the region of PistpiA. The Roman 
organization of the country, however, gaye a wider 
range to the term Pamphylia. In St. Paul's time 
it was not only a regular province, but the Emperor 
Claudius had united Lycia with it (Dio Cass. Ix. 
17), and probably also a good part of Pisidia. 
However, in the N. T., the three terms are used 
as distinct. It was in Pamphylia that St. Panl 
first entered Asia Minor, after preaching the Gospel 
in Cyprus. He and Barnabas sailed up the river 
Cestrus to PEuGa (Acts xiii. 13). Ilere they were 
abandoned by their subordinate companion John- 
Mark; a circumstance which is alluded to again 
with much feeling, and with a pointed mention of 
the place where the separation occurred (Acts xv. 
38).¢ It might be the pain of this separation 
which induced Paul and Barnabas to leave Perga 


found by Sir G. Wilkinson at Thebes (ii. 181, ed. 1854). 
It is certainly curious there is no distinct mention of 
dates in the Bible, though we cannot doubt that the 
ancient Hebrews used the fruit, and were probably 
acquainted with the art of fertilizing the flowers of 
the female plant. 

" * Mr. Tristram now informs us that this is not 
strictly the case. We discovered one wild palm of 
considerable size, with a elump of }oung ones round 
it, on the edge of the stream, a little below the urodern 
village? (Nat. Hist. of the Bible, p. 382). Hi. 

e * The Greek (ἀποστάντα an’ αὐτῶν), as De Wette 
remarks on Acts xy. 88, implies that Mark was culpa 
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without delay. They did however preach the Gos- 
pel there on their return from the interior (Acts 
xiv. 24, 25). We may conclude, from Acts fi. 10, 
that there were many Jews in the province; and 
possibly Perga had a synagogue. ‘The two mis- 
sionaries finally left Vamphylia by its chief sea- 
port, ArraALrA. We do not know that St. Paul 
was ever in this district again: but many years 
afterwards he sailed near its coast, passing through 
“the sea of Cilicia and Pamphylia”’ on his way to 
a town of Lycia (Acts xxvii. 5). We notice here 
the accurate order of these geographical terms, as 
in the above-mentioned land journey we observe 
how Visidia and Vamphylia occur in their true 
relations, both in going and returning (eis Πέργην 
THs Παμφυλίας ἀπὸ τῆς Πέργης eis 
᾿Αντιοχείαν τῆς Πισιδίας, xiii. 15,14: διελθόντες 
τὴ Πισιδίαν ἦλθον εἰς Παμφυλίαν, xiv. 24). 
seni 
PAN. Of the six words@ so rendered in A. 
V., two, machbath and masréth, seem to imply a 
shallow pan or plate, such as is used by Bedouins 
and Syrians for baking or dressing rapidly their 
cakes of meal, such as were used in Tegal oblations: 
the others, especially si, a deeper vessel or cauldron 
for boiling meat, placed during the process on three 
stones (Burckhardt, Notes on Bed. i. 58; Niebuhr, 
Descr, de ? Arab. p. 46; Lane, Mod. Egypt. i. 
181). [CALDRON. } 1s ata, a τ 


PANNAG (355), an article of commerce ex- 
ported from Palestine to Tyre (léz. xxvii. 17), the 
nature of which is a pure matter of conjecture, as 
the term occurs nowhere else. [n comparing the 
passage in Ezekiel with Gen. xliii. 11, where the 
most valued productions of Palestine are enumer- 
ated, the omission of tragacanth and ladanum (A. 
V. “spices and myrrh’) in the former is very 
observable, and leads to the supposition that pan- 
nag represents some of the spices grown in that 
country. The LXX., in rendering it κασία, favors 
this opinion, though it is evident that cassia eannot 
be the particular spice intended (see ver. 19). 
Hitzig observes that a similar term occurs in 
Sanskrit (pannaga) for an aromatic plant. ‘The 
Syriac version, on the other hand, understands by 
it “millet? (pantcum milinceum); and this view 
is favored by the expression in the book of Sohar, 
quoted by Gesenius (s. v.), which speaks of ‘ bread 
of paunag:’’ though this again is not decisive, for 
the pannag may equal yw ell have been some flavor- 
ing substance, as secms to be implied in the 


doubtful equivalent ® given in the Targum. 
ἦγ... he 


PAPER. [Writinc. | 


* PAPER-REEDS. «The paper-reeds by 


— 


ble in thus leaving his associates. Yet it is pleasing 
to know that the estrangement was only temporary ; 
for Mark became subsequently Paul's fellow-traveller 
(Col. iv. 10), and is commended by him as eminently 
useful in the ministry (2 ‘Tim. iv. 11). Η. 
. Φ ~ 

@ 1, 3, or WD ; λέβης ὁ μέγας ; lebes (1 Sam. 
ii. 14); elsewhere " laver” and © hearth,” ἐν δι a brazier 
or pan for fire (Zee. sii. 6). 


᾿Ξ ΓΤ, from Nan, 


(Lev. i. 5), 


bake ” (Ges. p. 444) ; 


τήγανον ; sartago where it follows 


ΓΤ, ἐσχάρα, eraticula, 
therefore distinct from it. 


* frying-pan,” and is 
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the brooks” (Is. xix. 7, A. V.) is probably a mis- 
translation for “ the meadows by the rtver” (2. e. 
the Nile). So, substantially, Gesenius, ltirst, De 
Wette, Knobel, Ewald. [ξεν 3.] Ae: 


PA’PHOS (Πάφος), a town at the west end 
of Cyprus, connected by a road with SALAMIS 
at the east end. Paul and Barnabas travelled, on 
their first missionary expedition, © through the isle,’ 
from the latter place to the former (. \cts xii. 6). 

What took place at Paphos was briefly as fol- 
lows. The two missionaries found οι PAu- 
Lus, the proconsul of the island, residing here, and 
were enabled to produce a considerable eflect on 
his intelligent and candid mind. This influence 
was resisted by ELymMaAs (or Bar—Jesus), one of 
those oriental “ sorcerers,’’ whose mischievous power 
was so great at this period, even among the edu- 
cated classes. Miraculous sanction was given to 
the Apostles, and Elymas was struck with blind- 
ness. The proconsul’s faith haying been thus con- 
firmed, and doubtless a Christian Churel haying 
heen founded in Paphos, Barnabas and Saul crossed 
over to the continent and landed in PAMPHYLIA 
(ver. 13). It is observable that it is at this point 
that the latter becomes the more prominent of the 
two, and that his name hencetorward is Paul, and 
not Saul (Ξαῦλος, 6 καὶ Παῦλος, ver. 9). Llow 
far this was connected with the procousul’s name, 
must be discussed elsewhere. 

The great characteristic of Paphos was the wor- 
ship of Aphrodite or Venus, who was here fabled 
to have risen from the sea (Hom. Od. vill. 362). 
Her temple, however, was at * Old Paphos,’’ now 
ealled Auklia. The harbor and the chief town 
were αὖ Ὁ New Paphos,” at some little distance. 
The place is still called Baffa. The road between 
the two was often filled with gay and _ protligate 
processions (Strabo, xiv. p. 685); strangers came 
constantly to visit the shrine (Athen. xv. 18): 
and the hold which these local superstitions had 
upon the higher minds at this very period is well 
exemplified by the pilgrimage of Titus (Tac. Hest. 
ii. 2, 3) shortly before the Jewish war. 

For notices of such scanty remains as are found 
at Paphos we must refer to Pococke (Desc. of the 
East, i. 3825-328), and especially Ross (fetsen 
nach Kos, fe eee Rhodos u. Cyprus, pp. 
180-192). Extracts also are given in Life and τ» 
of St. Paul (2d ed. i. 120, 191), from the MS. 
notes of Captain Graves, R. N., who recently sur- 
veyed the island of Cyprus. For all that relates 
to the harbor the Admiralty Chart should be con- 
sulted. Jee ΠῚ 


PAPYRUS. [Reep.] 
PARABLE (ΟΣ, mdshal: παραβολή : pa- 


3. ‘alae 3 τήγανον: 
xiii 9), Ges. p. 1843. 
. “ID; λέβης ; olla; from VD, * boil,” joined 
(2 Κα. iv. 88) with gédélah, “great,” 7. 6. the great 
kettle or cauldron. 
MANS ; 
6, mimbs, plur. ; λέβητες ; ode (2 Chr. yxxv 
13). In Prov. xix. 24, * dish.” 


b Sale fe 


“a baking-pan “ἢ (2 Sam. 


χύτρα; olla. 
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rabola). The distinction between the Parable and 
one cognate form of teaching has been discussed 
under ABLE. Something remains to be said (1) 
as to the word, (2) as to the Parables of the Gos- 
pels, (2) as to the laws of their interpretation. 

I. The word παραβολή does not of itself imply 
a narrative. The juxtaposition of two things, 
differing in most points, but agreeing in some, is 
sufficient to bring the comparison thus produced 
within the etymology of the word. The παραβολή 
of Greek rhetoric need not be more than the sim- 
plest argument from analogy. “You would not 
choose pilots or athletes by lot; why then should 
you choose statesmen?” (Aristot. Jthet. ii. 20). 
[π Hellenistic Greek, however, it acquired ‘a wider 
meaning, coextensive with that of the Tlebrew 
mashal, for which the LXX. writers, with hardly 
an exception, make it the equivalent.¢ That word 
(= similitude), as was natural in the language of 
a people who had never reduced rhetoric to an art, 
had a large range of application, and was applied 
sometimes to the shortest proverbs (1 Sam. x. 12, 
xxiv. 13; 2 Chr. vii. 20), sometimes to dark pro- 
phetic utterances (Num. xxili. 7, 18, xxiv. 3; Ez. 
xx. 49), sometimes to enigmatic maxims (Ds. xxviii. 
2; Proy. i. 6), or metaphors expanded into a nar- 
rative (Ez. xii. 22). In Ecclesiasticus the word 
occurs with a striking frequency, and, as will be 
seen hereafter, its use by the son of Sirach throws 
light on the position occupied by parables in Our 
Lord’s teaching. In the N. T. itself the word is 
used with a like latitude. While attached most 
frequently to the illustrations which have given it 
a special meaning, it is also applied to a short say- 
ing like, * Physician, heal thyself’? (Luke iv. 23), 
to a mere comparison without a narrative (Matt. 
xxiv. 32), to the figurative character of the Levit- 
ical ordinances (Heb. ix. 9), or of single facts in 
patriarchal history (Ileb. xi. 19). The later his- 
tory of the word is not without interest. Natu- 
ralized in Latin, chiefly through the Vulgate or 
earlier versions, it loses gradually the original idea 
of figurative speech, and is used for speech of any 
kind. Medieval Latin gives us the strange form 
of parabolare, and the descendants of the techni- 
eal Greek word in the Romance languages are par- 
ler, parole, parola, palabras (Diez, Roman. Wor- 
(erb.. 8. 1. arola *’). 

Iq. Asa form of teaching, the Parable, as has 
been shown, differs from the Fable, (1) in exclud- 
ing brute or inaniinate creatures passing out of the 
laws of their nature, and speaking or acting like 
men, (2) in its higher ethical significance. 1t dif- 
fers, it may be added, from the Mythns, in being 
the result of a conscious deliberate choice, not the 
growth of an unconscious realism, personifying at- 
tributes, appearing, no one knows how, in’ popular 
belief. It ditters from the Allegory, in that the 
latter, with its direct personification of ideas or at- 
tributes, and the names which designate them, in- 
volves really 10 comparison. The virtues and vices 
of mankind appear, as in a drama, in their own 


a The word παροιμία is used by the LXX. in Prov. 
i. 1, xxv. 1, xxvi. 7; Eeelus. vi. 35, &c., and in some 
pther passages by Symmachus. The same word, it 
will be remembered. is used throughout by St. John, 
instead of παραβολή. 

ὃ It should be mentioned that another meaning has 
been given by some interpreters to παραβολή in this 
passage, but, it is believed, on insufficient grounds. 

¢ Some interesting examples of these may be seen 
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character and costume. The allegory is self-inter 
preting. The parable demands attention, insight. 
sometimes an actual explanation. It differs lastly 
from the Proverb, in that it must include a simnili- 
tude of some kind: while the proverb may assert, 
without a similitude, some wide generalization of 
experience. So far as proverbs go beyond this, and 
state what they affirm in a figurative form, they 
may be described as condensed parables, and par- 
ables as eat proverbs (comp. Trench οὐ Par- 
ables, ch. i.; and Grotius on Jfatt. xiii.). 

To understand the relation of the parables of the 
Gospels to our Lord’s teaching, we must go back 
to the use made of them by previous or contempo- 
rary teachers. We have sufticient evidence that 
they were frequeutly employed by them. They 
appear frequently in the Gemara and Midrash 
(comp. Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. in Matt. xiii. 3; Jost, 
Judenthum, ie 216), and are ascribed to Hillel, 
Shammai, and other great Rabbis of the two pre- 
ceding centuries.© The panegyric passed upon the 
great Rabbi Meir, that after his death men ceased 
to speak parables, implies that, up to that time, 
there had heen a succession of teachers more or 
less distinguished for them (Sota, fol. 49, in Jost, 
Judentham, ii. 87; Lightfoot, 7. ¢.). Later Jewish 
writers have seen in this employment of parables a 
condescension to the ignorance of the great mass 
of mankind, who cannot be tanght otherwise. For 
them, as for women or children, parables are the 
natural and fit method of instrnetion (Maimonides, 
Port Masis, p. 84, in Wetstein, on Afatt. xiii.), 
aud the same view is taken by Jerome as account- 
ing for the common use of parables in Syria and 
Palestine (Hieron. in Jatt. xviii. 23). It may be 
questioned, however,. whether this represents the 
use made of them by the Rabbis of our Lord’s 
time. The language of the Son of Sirach confines 
them: to the scribe who devotes himself to study. 
They are at once his glory and lis reward (Ecclus. 
xxxix. 2,3). Of all who eat bread by the sweat 
of their brow, of the great mass of men in cities 
and country, it is written that “they shall not be 
found where parables are spoken’? (/é2d. xxxviii. 
35). For these therefore it is probable that tbe 
scribes and teachers of the law had simply rules 
and precepts, often perhaps burdensome and oppres- 
sive (Matt. xxiii. 38, 4), formule of prayer (Luke 
xi. 1), appointed times of fasting and hours of de- 
votion (Mark ii. 18). They, with whom they 
wonld not even eat (comp. Wetstein and Lampe on 
Jolin vii. 49), cared little to give even as much as 
this to the “people of the earth,” whom they 
scorned as “knowing not the law,’’? a brute herd 
for whom they could have no sympathy. For their 
own scholars they had, according to- their individ~ 
ual character and power of thought, the casnistry 
with which the Mishna is fyr the most part filled, 
or the parables which here and there give tokens 
of some deeper insight. The parable was made 
the instrument for teaching the young disciple to 
discern the treasures of wisdom of which the “dc- 


in Trench’s Parables, ch. iv. Others, presenting some 
striking superficial resemblances to those of the Pearl 
of Great Priee, the Laborers, the Lost Piece of Money, 
the Wise and Foolish Virgins, may be scen in Wet-, 
stein’s notes to those parables. ‘The conclusion from 
them is, that there was at least a generic resemblanee 
between the outward form of our Lord's teaching and 
that of the Rabbis of Jerusalem. 
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cursed’ multitude were ignorant. The teaching 
of our Lord at the commencement of his minis- 
try was, in every way, the opposite of this. ‘The 
Sernion on the Mount may be taken as the type of 
the “words of Grace’? which he spake, ‘not as 
the scribes.”” Deatitudes, Jaws, promises were ut- 
tered distinctly, not indeed without similitudes, but 
with similitudes that explained themselves. So for 
some months He taught in the synagogues and on 
the sea-shore of Galilee, as He had before taught 
in Jerusalem, and as yet without a parable. But 
then there comes a change. The direct teaching 
was met with scorn, unbelief, hardness, and [16 
seems for a time to abandon it for that which took 
the form of parables. The question of the disci- 
ples (Matt. xiii. 10) implies that they were aston- 
ished. Their Master was no longer proclaiming 
the Gospel of the kingdom as before. He was fall- 
ing back into oue at least of the forms of Rab- 
hinie teaching (comp. Schoettgen’s Hor. {εἰς il.. 
Christus Rabbinorum Sumumus). He was speaking 
to the multitude in the parables and dark sayings 
which the Rabbis reserved for their chosen disci- 
ples. Here for them were two grounds of wonder. 
ITere, for us, is the key to the explanation which 
he gave, that He had chosen this form of teaching 
hecause the people were spiritually blind and deaf 
(Matt. xiii. 13), and in order that they might re- 
main so (Mark. iv. 12). Two interpretations have 
heen given of these words. (1.) Spiritual truths, 
it has been said, are in themselves hard and unin- 
viting. Men needed to be won to them by that 
which was more attractive. The parable was an 
instrument of education for those who were chil- 
dren in age or character. For this reason it was 
chosen by the Divine teacher as fables aud stories, 
‘‘adminicula imbecillitatis’’ (Seneca, ‘jist. 59), 
have been chosen by human teachers (Chrysost. 
Hom. ia Johann. 34). (2.) Others again have 
seen in this use of parables something of a penal 
character. Men have set themselves against the 
truth, and therefore itis hid from their eyes, pre- 
sented to then: in forms in which it is not easy for 
them to recognize it. To the inner circle of the 
chosen it is given to know the mysteries of the 
kingdom of God. ‘To those who are without, all 
these things are done in parables. Neither view 
is wholly satisfactory. Each contains a partial 
truth. All experience shows (1) that parables do 
attract, and, when once understood, are sure to be 
remembered ; (2) that men may listen to them and 
see that they have a meaning, and yet never care 
to ask what that meaning is. Their worth, as in- 
strunients of teaching, lies in their being at once 
atest of character, and'in their presenting each 
form of character with that which, as a penalty or 
Ilessing, is adapted to it. They withdraw the 
light from those who love darkness. They protect 
the truth which they enshrine from the mockery 
of the seoffer. They leave something even with 
the careless which may be interpreted and under- 
stuod alterwards. They reveal, on the other hand, 
the seekers alter truth. These ask the meaning of 
the parable, will not rest till the teacher has*sex- 
plained it, are led step by step to the laws of inter- 
pretation, so that they can “understand all par- 
ables,’ aud then pass on into the higher revion in 
which parables are no longer necessary, but all 


-----.- -. 


@ The number of ΡΤ. in the Gospels will of 
course depend on the range given to the application 
of the name. 


Thus Mr. Greswell reckons twenty- | 
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things are spoken plainly. In this way the par- 
able did its work, found out the fit hearers and 
led them on. And it is to be remembered also 
that even after this sell-imposed law uf reserve and 
reticence, the teaching of Christ presented a mar- 
velous contrast to the narrow exclusiveness of the 
scribes. The mode of education was changed, 
but the work of teaching or educating was not for 
a moment given up, and the aptest scholars were 
found in those whom the received system would 
have altogether shut out. 

From the time indicated by Matt. xiii., accord- 
ingly, parables enter largely into our Lord's re- 
corded teaching. Lach parable of those which we 
read in the Gospels may have been repeated more 
than once with greater or less variation (as 6. g. 
those of the Pounds and the Talents, Matt. xxv. 
14; Luke xix. 12; of the Supper, in Matt. xxii. 
2, aud Luke xiv. 10). Everything leads us to be- 
lieve that there were many others of which we have 
no record (Matt. xiii. 34; Mark iv. 33). In those 
which remain it is possible to trace something hke 
an order.@ 

(A.) There is the group with which the new 
inode of teaching is ushered in, and which have for 
their subject the laws of the Divine Kingdom, in 
its growth, its nature, its constunmation. Under 
this head we have — 

1. The Sower (Matt. xiii.; Mark iv.; Luke viil.). 
The Wheat and the Tares (Matt. xiii. ). 

The Mustard-Seed (Matt. xiii.; Mark tv.). 
The Seed cast into the Ground (Mark iv.). 
The Leaven (Matt. xiii.). 

The Hid Treasure (Matt. xiii.). 

The Pearl of Great Price (Matt. xiii.). 
The Net cast into the Sea (Matt. xiii.). 

(B.) After this there is an interval of some 
mouths of which we know comparatively little. 
Kither there was a return to the more direct teach- 
ing, or else these were repeated, or others like them 
spoken. When the next parables meet us they are 
of a different type and occupy a different position. 
They occur chiefly in the interval between the mis- 
sion of the seventy and the last approach to Jeru- 
salem. They are drawn from the life of men 
rather than from the world of nature. Often they 
occur, not, as in Matt. xiii., in discourses to the 
multitude, but in answers to the questions of the 
disciples or other inquirers. They are such as 
these: — 


9. The Two Debtors (Luke vii.). 
10. The Merciless Servant (Matt. xviii). 

11. The Good Samaritan (Luke x.). 
12. The Friend at Midnight (Luke xi.). 
13. The Rich Fool (Luke xii.). 
14. The Wedding-Feast (Luke xii.). 

15. The Fig-Tree (Luke siii.). 

10. The Great Supper (Luke xiv.). 

17. The Lost Sheep (Matt. xviii; Luke xv.). 
18. The Lost Piece of Money (Luke xv.). 
19. The Prodigal Sen (Luke xv.). 
20. The Unjust Steward (Luke xvi.). 
21. The Rich Man and Lazarus (Luke xvi.). 
22. The Unjust Judge (Luke xviii.). 

The Pharisee and the Publican (Luke xviii. ). 


23. 
24. The Laborers in the Vineyard (Matt. xx.). 


(C.) Towards the close of our Lord's ministry, 


55 Φι ἐπ ὁθ τὸ 


oo τὰ 


seven ; Dean Trench, thirty. By others, the numbet 
has been extended to fifty. 
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iminediately before and after the entry into Jeru- 
salem, the parables assume a new character. They 
are again theocratic, but the phase of the Divine 
Kingdom, on which they chiefly dwell, is that of 
its final consummation. They are prophetic, in 
part, of the rejection of Israel, in part of the great 
retribution of the coming of the Lord. ‘They are 
to the earlier parables what the prophecy of Matt. 
xxiv. is to the Sermon on the Mount. To this 
class we may refer — 

25. The Pounds (Luke xix.). 

26. The Two Sons (Matt. xxi.). 

27. The Vineyard Jet out to Husbandmen 

(Matt. xxi.; Mark xii.; Luke xx.). 
The Marriage-Feast (Matt. xxii.). 
The Wise and Foolish Virgins (Matt. xxv.). 
30. The Talents (Matt. xxv.). 
31. The Sheep and the Goats (Matt. xxv.). 


It is characteristic of the several Gospels that 
the greater part of the parables of the first and 
third groups belong to St. Matthew, emphatically 
the Evangelist of the kingdom. Those of the sec- 
ond are found for the most part in St. Luke. They 
are such as we might expect to meet with in the 
Gospel which dwells most on the sympathy of 
Christ for all men. St. Mark, as giving vivid rec- 
ollections of the acts rather than the teaching of 
Christ, is the scantiest of the three synoptic Gos- 
pels. It is not less characteristic that there are 
no parables properly so called in St. John. It is 
as if he, sooner than any other, had passed into 
the hicher stage of knowledge in which parables 
were no longer necessary, and therefore dwelt less 
on them. That which his spirit appropriated most 
readily were the words of eternal life, figurative it 
might be in form, abounding in bold analogies, but 
not in any single instance taking the form of a nar- 
rative.@ 

Lastly it is to be noticed, partly as a witness to 
the truth of the four Gospels, partly as a line of 
demarcation between them and all counterfeits, 
that the apocryphal Gospels contain no parables. 
Human invention could imagine miracles (though 
these too in the spurious Gospels are stripped of all 
that gives them majesty and significance), but the 
parables of the Gospels were inimitable and unap- 
proachable by any writers of that or the sueceed- 
ing age. They possess a life and power which 
stamp them as with the “image and superscrip- 
tion’? of the Son of Man. Even the total absence 
of any allusion to them in the written or spoken 
teaching of the Apostles shows how little their 
minds set. afterwards in that direction, how little 
likely they were to do more than testify what they 
had actually heard.® 

Ill. Lastly, there is the law of interpretation. 
It has been urged by some writers, by none with 
greater force or clearness than by Chrysostom 
(Hom. in Matt. 64), that there is a scope or pur- 
pose for each parable, and that our aim must be 
to discern this, not to find a special significance 
in each circumstance or incident. The rest, it is 
said, may be dealt with as the drapery which the 


28. 
29. 


@ See an jugenious classification of the parables of 
each Gospel, according to their subject-matter, iu 
Westcott, Introduction to the Study of the Gospels, ch. 
vii., and Appendix F. 

6 The existence of Rabbinic parables, presenting a 
superficial resemblance to those of the Gospel, is no 
real exception to this statement. Whether we believe | 
them to have had an independent origin, and so to be, 
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parable needs for its grace and completeness, but 

which is not essential. It may be questioned, 
however, whether this canon of interpretation is 
likely to lead us to the full meaning of this portion 
of our Lord’s teaching. True as it doubtless is, 
that there was in each parable a leading thought 
to be learnt partly from the parable itself, partly 
from the occasion of its utterance, and that all else 
gathers round that thought as a centre, it must be 
remembered that in the great patterns of interpre- 
tation which He himself has given us, there is more 
than this. Not only the sower and the seed and the 
several soils have their counterparts in the spiritual 
hfe, but the birds of the air, the thorns, the 
scorching heat, have each of them a significance. 
The explanation of the wheat and the tares, given 
with less fullness, an outline as it were, which the 
advancing scholars would be ab.e to fill up, is 
equally specific. It may be inferred from these two’ 
instances that we are, at least, justified in looking 
for a meaning even in the seeming accessories of a 
parable. If the opposite mode of interpreting 
should scem likely to lead us, as it has led many, to 
strange and forced analogies. and an arbitrary dog- 
matism, the safeguard may be found in our recol- 
lecting that in assigning such meanings we are but 
as scholars guessing at the mind of a teacher whose 
words are higher than our thoughts, recognizing 
the analogies. which may have been, but which 
were not “necessarily those which he recognized. 

No such interpretation can claim anything hke 
authority. The very form of the teaching makes 
it probable that there may he, in any case, more 
than one legitimate explanation. The outward faet 
in nature, or in social life, may correspond to spir- 
itual facts at once in God's government of the 
world, and in the history of the individual soul. 
A parable may be at once ethical, and in the high- 
est sense of the term prophetic. There is thus a 
wide field open to the discernment of the inter- 
preter. ‘There are also restraints upon the mere 
fertility of his imagination. (1.) The analogies 
must be real, not arbitrary. (2.) The parables are 
to be considered as parts of a whole, and the uiter- 
pretation of one is not to override or encroach upon 
the lessons tanght by others. (8.) The direct 
teaching of Christ presents the standard to which 
all oun interpretations are to he referred, and by 
which they are to be measured. (Comp. Dean 
Trench On the Parables, Introductory Remarks; to 
which one who has once read it cannot but be more 
indebted than any mere references can indicate: 
Stier, Vords of the Lord Jesus, on Matt. xiii. 11.) 

i. iio 


* Literature. The following list embraces only 
a few of the more noticeable works on this sub- 
ject. or fuller references see Hase’s Leben Jesu, 
5e Aufl. (1865), ὃ 65, and Darling’s Cyclup. Bibli- 
ographica (Subjects), col. 1873, ff. — Charles Bulk- 
ley, Diseourses on the Parables of our Saviour, and 
on ‘the Miracles, 4 vols. Lond. 1771. Andrew Gray, 
A Delineation of the Parables of our Saviour, 
with a Diss. on Parables and Allegorical IVriting 


fair specimens of the genus of this form of teaching 
among the Jews, or to have been (as ehronologieally 
they might have been) borrowed, consciously or un- 
consciously, from those of Christ, there is still in the 
latter a distinetive power, and purity, which place the 
others almost beyond the range of comparison, excepe 
as to outward fomn. 


Α 
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in general, Lond. 1777, 2d ed. 1814, German 
trans. 1783. Storr, De Parab. Christi, Tub. 1779, 
4to, also in his Opuse. Acad. i, 89-143, Eng. trans. 
in Essays and Diss. in Bibl. Lit., N. Y. 1829, vol. 
i, and in Philol. Tracts (vol. ix. of the Kdinb. 


Bibl. Cabinet). F. A. Krummacher, Uber den 
Geist u. εἰ. Form εἰ. evang. Geschichte, Leipz. 1805, 
§§°197-225. J. F. R. Eylert, Momilien ib. die 
Parab. Jesu, Halle, 1806, 2¢ Aufl. 1819, with a 
prelim. essay Ueber dus Ch wakteristische εἰ. Parad. 
Jesu. J.J. Kromm, Die sdmmtl. Parab. Jesu, 
tibersetzt, erldutert, u. prakt.-homilet. bearbetiet, 
Fulda, 1823. W. Scholten, Diutribe de Parad. 
Jesu Christi, Delph. Bat. 1827. VF. W. Rettberg, 
De Parab. J. C., Gotting. 1827, 4to (prize essay). 
A. ll. A. Schultze, De Paurab. J. C. Indole poeticn, 
Gotting. 1827, 4to (prize essay). A. F. Unger, 
De Parab. Jesu Natura, fnterpretatione, Usu, 
Lips. 1828. (Highly commended.) 13. Bailey, 
Expos. of the Parables, with a Prelim. Diss. on 
the Parable, Lond. 1828. I. G. Lisco, Die Par- 
abeln Jesu, exeget.-homilet. bearbeitet, Berl. 1832, 
5e Aufl. 1861, Kng. trans. by P. Fairbairn, Edin. 
1840 (Bibl. Cub.). ἘΦ Greswell, Lapos. of the 
Parables and other Parts of the Gospel, 5 vols. in 
6, Oxf. 1834. R.C. Trench, Notes on the Pura- 
bles, Lond. 1841, 9th ed. 1864, Amer. repr., 12th 
ed., N. Y. 1867, 8vo; condensed, N. Y. 1861, 12mo. 
(The best work on the subject.) Friedr. Arndt, 
Die Gleichniss-Reden Jesu Christi. [111] Be- 
trachtungen, 6 Thle. Magd. 1842-47, 2 Aufl. 1846 
-60. Neander, Leben Jesu, 4¢ Aufl. (1847), pp. 
161-182, Amer. trans. p. 107 tf (separately trans. 
by Prof. Hackett from an earlier ed., Christian [e- 
view, 1843, viii. 199 ff, 588 ff). Lord Stanley 
(now Earl of Derby), Conversations on the Para- 
bles, new ed., Lond. 1849, 18mo. 10. N. Kirk, 
Lectures on the Parables, N. Y. 1856. J. P. 
Lange, art. Gleichniss in Herzog’s Real ncyft. vol. 
y. Oxenden, Parables of our Lord, Lond. 1865. 

On the later Jewish parables, see Freuch’s Notes 
on the Parables, Introd. Rem. eh. iv.; Wurwitz's 
Hebrew Tules, ond. 1826, Amer, repr. N. Y. 
1847; (ἃ. Levi, Parabole, leggende e pensieri, ruc- 
colte dai Libri talmudici, Firenze, 1861. Δ. 


PARADISE (Ὁ ΤΊ Ξ, Pardés: παράδεισος: 
Paradisus). Questions as to the nature and locality 
of Paradise as identical with the garden of Gen. ii. 
and iii. have been already discussed under ἸΌΝ. 
It remains to trace the history of the word and the 
associations connected with it, as it appears in the 
later books of the O. T. and in the language of 
Christ and 1115. Apostles. 

The word itself, though it appears in the above 
form in Gant. iv. 13, Eccl. ii. 5, Neh. ii. 8, may he 
classed, with hardly a doubt, as of Aryan rather 
than of Semitic origin. It first appears in Greek 
as coming straight from Persia (Xen. ut 7.) 
Greek lexicographers classify it as a lersian word 
(Julius Pollux, Onomast. ix. 3). Modern philologists 
accept the same conclusion with hardly a disseutient 
voice (Renan, Langues Sémitiques, ii. 1, p. 153). 
Gesenius (5. Ὁ.) traces it a step further, and ton- 
nects it with the Sanskrit para-déca = high, well- 
tilled land, and applied to an ornamental garden 
attached to a house. Other Sanskrit scholars, 
however, assert that the meaning of para-dega in 


a Professor Monier Willixms allows the writer to 
say that he is of this opinion. Comp. also Busch- 
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classical Sanskrit is “foreign country,’ and al- 
though they admit that it may also mean + the 
best or most excellent country,’’ they look on this 
as an instance of casual coincidence rather than 
derivation.¢ Other etymologies, more fanciful and 
far-fetched, have been suggested — (1) from παρά 
and Sevw, giving as a meaning, the « well-watered 
ground ”’ (Suidas, s. v.); (2) from παρά and detoa, 
a barbarous word, supposed to signify a plant, or 
collection of plants (Joann. Damase. in Suidas, é. 


e.); (3) from NWT TT 5, to bring forth herbs; 


(4) DIT TIM, to bring forth myrrh (Ludwig, 
de vaptu Pauli in Parad. in Menthen's Thescur. 
Thevlog. p. 1702). 

On the assumption that the Song of Solomon 
and Ecelesiastes were written in the time of Sol- 
omou, the occurrence of the foreign word may be 
accounted for either (1) on the hypothesis of later 
forms having crept into the text in the process of 
transcription, or (2) on that of the word having 
found its way into the language of Israel at the 
time when its civilization took a new flight under 
the Son of David, and the king borrowed from the 
customs Οἱ central Asia that which made the royal 
park or garden part of the glory of the kingdom. 
In Neh. ii. 8, as might be expected, the word is 
used In a connection which points it out as dis- 
tinctly Persian. The account given of the hanging 
gardens of Babylon, in like manner, indicates Media 
as the original seat both of the word and of the 
thing. Nebuchadnezzar constructed them, terrace 
upon terrace, that he might reproduce in the plains 
of Mesopotamia the scenery with which the Median 
princess he had married had been familiar in her 
native country; and this was the origin of the 
κρεμαστὸς παράδεισος (Berosus, in Joseph. c. Ap. 
i. 19). In Xenophon the word occurs frequently, 
and we get vivid pictures of the scene which it im- 
plied. A wide open park, inclosed against lujury, 
yet with its natural beauty unspoiled, with stately 
forest trees, many of them bearing fruit, watered 
by clear streams, on whose banks roved large herds 
of antelopes or sheep — this was the scenery which 
connected itself in the mind of the Greck traveller 
with the word παράδεισος, and for which his own 
language supplied no precise equivalent. (Comp. 
winab. i. 2, § 7, 1 80: ii. 4, § 11: Mellen. iv. 1, 
§ 15; Cyrop. i. 3, § 14: Ceonom. 4, § 13) 
Through the writings of Xenophon, and through 
the general admixture of orientalisms in the later 
Greek after the conquests of Alexander, the word 
gained a recognized place, and the LAX. writers 
chose it for a new use which gave it a higher worth 
and secured for it a more perennial life. The gar- 
den of Eden became ὁ παράδεισος τῆς τρυφῆς 
(Gen. 1. 15, i. 23; Joel ii. 3). They used the 
same word whenever there was any allusion, how- 
ever remote, to the fair region which had been the 
first blissful home of man. ‘The valley of the 
Jordan, in their version, is the paradise of God 
(Gen. xiii. 10). There is no tree in the paradise 
of God equal to that which in the prophet’s vision 
symbolizes the glory of Assyria (Ez. xxxi. 1-!). 
The imagery of this chapter furnishes a more vivid 
picture of the scenery of a παράδεισος than we 
find elsewhere. The prophet to Rilo «the word 
of the Lord came” by the river of Chebar may 


Ἂ 


mann, in Itumboldt’s Cosmos, ii. note 230, and Erseh 
u. Gruber, Encyclop. gv. 
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well have seen what he describes so clearly. Else- 
where, however, as in the translation of the three 
passages in which pardes occurs in the Hebrew, it 
is used in a more general sense. (Comp. Is. i. 90; 
Num. xxiv. 6; ike xxix. 5; Susann. ver. 4.) 

It was wer ἢ. however, th: ut this higher mean- 
ing should become the exclusive one, and he asso- 
ciated with new thoughts. Varadise, with no other 
word to qualify it, was the bright region which 
man had lost, which was guarded by the flaming 
sword. Soon a new hope sprang up. Over and 
above all questions as to where the primeval garden 
had been, there came the belief that it did not 
belong entirely to the past. There was a paradise 
still into which man might hope to enter. It isa 
matter of some interest to ascertain with what asso- 
elations the word was connected in the minds of 
the Jews of Palestine and other countries at the 
time of our Lord’s teaching, what sense therefore 
we may attach to it in the writings of the N. T. 

In this as in other instanees we may distinguish 
three modes of thought, each with marked char- 
acteristics, yet often blended together in different 
proportions, and melting one into the other by 
hardly perceptible degrees. Each has its counter- 
part in the teaching of Christian theologians. 
The language of the N. T. stands apart from and 
above all. (1.) To the Idealist school of Alexan- 
dria, of which Philo is the representative, paradise 
was nothing more than a symbol and an allegory. 
Traces of this way of looking at it had appeared 
previously in the teaching of the Son of Sirach. 
The four rivers of Eden are figures of the wide 
streams of Wisdom, and she is as the brook which 
becomes a river and waters the Paradise of God 
(Ecclus. xxiv. 25-30). This, however, was com- 
patible with the recognition of Gen. ii. as speaking 
of a fact. To Philo the thought of the fact was 
unendurable. The primeval history spoke of no 
garden such as men plant and water. Spiritual 
perfection (ἀρετή) wus the only paradise. The 
trees that grew in it were the thoughts of the 
spiritual man. The fruits which they bore were 
life and knowledge and immortality. ‘The four 
rivers flowing from one source are the four virtues 
of the later Platonists, each derived from the same 
source of goodness (Philo, de Alleg.i.). It is ob- 
vious that a system of interpretation such as this 
was not likely to become popular. It was confined 
to a single school, possibly to a single teacher. It 
has little or nothing corresponding to it inthe N. T. 

2.) The Rabbinie schools of Palestine present- 
ed a phase of thonght the very opposite of that of 
the Alexandrian writer. They had their descrip- 
tions, definite and detailed, a complete topography 
of the unseen world. Paradise, the garden of 
Kden, existed still, and they discussed the question 
of its locality. The answers were not always con- 
sistent with each other. It was far off in the dis- 
tant Kast, further than the foot of man had trod. 
It was a region of the world of the dead, of Sheol, 
in the heart of the earth. Gehenna was on one 
side, with its flames and tormeuts. Paradise on 
she other, the intermediate home of the blessed. 
(Comp. Wetstein, Grotius, and Schoettgen on Luc. 

xxiii.) ‘The patriarchs were there, Abraham, and 
Isaac, and Jacob, ready to receive their faithful 
descendants into ἱ "δῖ bosoms (Joseph. de Mace. 
c. 13). The highest place of honor at the feast 
of the blessed souls was Abraham’s bosom (Luke 
xvi. 24). on which the new heir of immortality re- 
clined as the favored and honored guest. Or, 
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again, paradise was neither on the earth, nor with 
in it, but above it, in the third heaven, or m some 
higher orb. [HEAVEN.] Or there were two par- 
adises, the upper and the lower — one in heaven, 
for those who had attained the heights of holiness 
— one in earth, for those who had lived but de- 
cently (Schoettgen, f/or. Heb. in Apoc. ii. 7), and 
the heavenly paradise was sixty times as large*as 
the whole lower earth (Kisenmenger, Entdeckt. Ju- 
denth. ii. p. 297). Each had seven ‘palaces, and in 
each palace were its appropriate dwellers (27d. p. 
302). As the righteous dead entered paradise, 
anvels stripped them of their grave-clothes, arrayed 
them in new robes of glory, and placed on their 
heads diadems of gold and pearls (iid. p. 310). 
There was no night there. Its pavement was of 
precious stones. Tlants of healing power and 
wondrous fragrance grew on the banks of its 
streams (ébid. p. 313). From this lower paradise 
the souls of the dead rose on sabbaths and on - 
feast-lays to the higher (idzd. p. 318), where every 
day there was the presenee of Jehovah holding 
council with His saints (2id. p. 3820). (Comp. also 
Schoettgen, flor. Heb. in Luc. xxiii.) 

(3.) Out of the discussions and theories of the 
Rabbis, there grew a broad popular belief, fixed in 
the hearts of men, accepted without discussion, 
blending with their best hopes. Their prayer for 
the dying or the dead was that his soul might rest 
in paradise, in the garden of Eden (Maimonides, 
Porta Mosis, quoted by Wetstein in Luc. xxiii.; 
Taylor, Funeral Sermon on Sur ας Dalston). The 
behef of the Essenes, as reported by Josephus (2 
J. ii. 8, § 11), may be accepted as a fair represen- 
tation of the thoughts of those who, like them, 
were not trained in the [abbinical schools, living 
in a simple and more childlike faith. ‘Yo them 
accordingly paradise was a far-off land, a region 
where there was no scorching heat, no consuming 
cold, where the soft west-wind from the ocean blew 
forevermore. The visions of the 2d book of Es- 
dras, though not without an admixture of Christian 
thoughts and phrases, may be looked upon as rep- 
resenting this phase of feeling. There also we 
have the picture of a fair garden, streams of milk 
and honey, twelve trees laden with divers fruits, 
mighty mountains whereon grow Hlies and roses 
(ii. 19) —a place into which the wicked shall not 
enter. 

It is with this popular belief, rather than with 
that of either school of Jewish thought, that the 
language of the N. T. connects itself. In this, as 
in other instances, it is made the starting-point 
for an edueation which leads men to rise from it to 
higher thoughts. The old word is kept, and is 
raised to a new dignity or power. It is significant, 
indeed, that the word “ paradise’? nowhere occurs 
in the public teaching of our Lord, or in his in- 
tercourse with his own disciples. Connected as it 
had been with the thoughts of a sensuous happi- 
ness, it was not the fittest or the best word for 
those whom He was training to rise out of sensuous 
thoughts to the higher regions of the spiritual life. 
For them, accordingly, the kingdom of Heaven, 
the kingdom of God, are the words most dwelt on. 
The hlessedness of the pure in heart is that they 
shall see God. if language horrowed from their 
common speech is used at other times, if they hear 
of the marriage-supper and the new wine, it is not 
till they have been taught to understand parables 
and to separate the ficuare from the reality. With 
the thief dying on the cross the case was different 
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We can assume nothing in the robber-outlaw, but 
the most rudimentary forms of popular belief. We 
may well believe that the word used here, and here 
only, in the whole course of the Gospel history, 
had a special fitness for him. His reverence, sym- 
pathy, repentance, hope, uttered theinselves in the 
prayer, ‘ Lord, remember me when thou comest 
into thy kingdom!" What were the thoughts of 
the sufferer as to that kingdom we do not know. 
Unless they were supernaturally raised above the 
level which the disciples had reached by slow and 
painful steps, they must have been mingled with 
visions of an earthly glory, of pomp, and victory, 
and triumph. The answer to his prayer gave him 
what he needed most, the assurance of immediate 
rest and peace. ‘The word paradise spoke to him, 
as to other Jews, of repose, shelter, joy — the 
greatest contrast possible to the thirst, and agony, 
and shame of the hours upon the cross. Rudi- 
mentary as his previous thoughts of it might be, 
this was the word fittest for the education of his 
spirit. 

There is a like significance in the general ab- 
sence of the word from the language of the Epis- 


tles. Jlere also it is found nowhere in the direct 
teaching. It occurs only in passages that are 


apoealyptic, and therefore almost of necessity sym- 
bolic. St. Paul speaks of one, apparently of him- 
self, as having been “ caught up into paradise,”’ as 
having there heard things that might not be ut- 
tered (2 Cor. xii. 4).¢ In the message to the first 
ot the Seven Churches of Asia, “the tree of life 
which is in the midst of the paradise of God,” ap- 
pears as the reward of him that overcometh, the 
symbol of an eternal blessedness. (Comp. Dean 
Trench, Comm. on the Epistles to the Seren 
Churches, in loc.) The thing, though not the 
word, appears in the closing visions of Rev. xxii. 
(4.) The eager curiosity which prompts men to 
press on into the things behind the veil, has led 
them to construct hypotheses more or Jess definite 
as to the intermediate state, and these have atlect- 
ed the thoughts which Christian writers have con- 
nected with the word paradise. Patristie and later 
interpreters follow, as has been noticed, in the foot- 
steps ot the Jewish schools. To Origen and others 
of a like spiritual insight, paradise is but a syno- 
nym for a region of life and immortality — one 
and the same with the third heaven (Jerome, Δ. 
ad Joh. Hievos. in Wordsworth on 2 Cor. xii.). 
So far as it is a place, it is as a schoo] in which the 
souls of men are-trained and learn to judye rightly 
οὐ the things they haye done and seen on earth 
(Origen, de Princ. ii. 12). The sermon of Basil, 
de Paradiso, gives an eloquent representation of 
tlie common belief of Christians who were 1either 
mystical nor speculative. Minds at once logical 
aud sensttous ask questions as to the locality, and 
the answers are wildly conjectural. lt is not in 


a For the questions (1) whether the vaptus of St. 
Paul was corporeal or incorporeal, (2) whether the 
third heaven is to be identified with or distinguighed 
from paradise, (3) whether this was the upper or the 
lower paradise of the Jewish schools, comp. Meyer, 
Wordsworth, Alford, i /oc.; August. de Gen, ad litt. 
xii. ; Ludwig, Diss. de raptu Pauli, in Menthen’s 
Thesfurus. Interpreted by the eurrent Jewish belief 
of the period, we τᾶν refer the “third hraren” toa 


hess and pence for their final resurrection. 


| εἰσελθεῖν εἰς τὸν παράδεισον τῆς ἐκκλησίας. 
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Hades, and is therefore different from Abrabam’s 
bosom (Tertull. de dol. c. 18). It is above and 
beyond the world, separated from it by a wall of 
fire (‘Tertull. Apol. c. 47). It is the “ refrigerium ”’ 
for all faithful souls, where they have the vision of 
saints, and angels, and of Christ himself (Just. M. 
Respons. ad Orthodox. 75 and 85), or tor those 
only who are entitled, as martyrs, fresh from the 
baptism of blood, to a special reward above their 
fellows (Tertull. de Anim. c. 55).0 It is in the 
fourth heaven (Clem. Alex. /ragm. § 51). It is 
in some unknown region of the earth, where the 
seas and skies meet, higher than any earthly moun- 
tain (Joann. Damase. de Orihod. Pid. ii. 11), and 
had thus escaped the waters of the Flood (P. Lom- 
bard, Sentené. ii. 17, E.). It has been identified 
with the φυλακή of 1 Pet. iii. 19, and the spirits 
in it are those of the antediluvian races who re- 
pented before the great destruction overtook them 
(Bishop Horsley, Sermons, xx.). (Comp. an elab- 
orate note in Thilo, Codex Apocryph. N. T. p. 
754.) The word enters largely, as might be ex- 
pected, into the apoeryphal literature of the early 
Church. Where the true Gospels are most reti- 
cent, the mythical are most exuberant. The Gos- 
pel of Nicodemus, in narrating Christ’s victory 
over Hades (the * harrowing of hell’’ of our early 
‘nglish mysteries), tells how, till then, Enoch and 
Elijah had been its sole inhabitants ¢— how the 
penitent robber was there with his cross on the 
night of the crucifixion —how the souls of the 
patriarchs were led thither by Christ, and were re- 
ceived by the archangel Michael, as he kept watch 
with the taining swords at the gate. In the apoc- 
ryphal Acta Philiyyr (Tischendorf, Act. slpost. p. 
84), the Apostle is sentenced to remain for forty 
days outside the circle of paradise, because he had 
given way to anger and cursed the people of Hie- 
rapolis for their unbelief. 

(5.) The later history of the word presents some 
facts of interest. Accepting in this, as in other 
instances, the mythical elements of eastern Chris- 
tianity, the creed of Islam presented to its followers 
the hope of a sensuous paradise, and the Persian 
word was transplanted through it into the lan- 
gnages spoken by them.4 In the West it passes 
through some strange transformations, and de- 
scends to baser uses. The thought that men on 
entering the Church of Christ returned to the 
hlessedness whieh Adam had forfeited, was syim- 
bolized in the church architecture of the fourth 
century. ‘The narthex, or ediwmn, in which were 
assembled those who, not being jide/es in full com- 
munion, were not admitted into the interior of the 
building, was known as the ‘ Paradise"? of the 
ehureh (Alt, Cudtus, p. 591). Athanasius, it has 
been said, speaks scornfully of Arianism as creep- 
ine into this paradise,¢ implying that it addressed 
itself to the ignorant and untaught. In the West 


b A special treatise by Tertullian, de Paradiso, is 
unfortunately lost. 

e One trace of this belief is found in the Vulg. of 
Ecclus. xliv. 16, * translitus est in paradisum,” in the 
absence of any corresponding word in the Greek 
text. 

4 Thus it occurs in the Koran in the form firdaus ; 
and the name of the Persian poet Ferdusi is probably 


| derived from it (Humboldt’s Cosmos, ii. note 230). 
vision of the Divine Glory ; τ“ paradise,” toa vision of | 
the fellowship of the righteous dead, waiting in calm- | 11. (vol. i. p. 3897, Colon. 1686): 


6 The passave quoted by Alt is from Orat. c. Arian. 
Kai βιάζεται πάλιν 
Ingenious 


apy ra PARAH 


PARAN, EL-PARAN 


we trace a change of form, and one singular change ' porphyry, set, as it were, in a superficial margin of 


ot application. 


or the open space in front of it (Ducange, 8. ὃ, 


“ Parvisus ’; Diez, Etymolog. Wérterdb. p. 703). | 


In the cburch this space was occupied, as we have 
seen, by the lower classes of the people. The word 
was transferred from the place of worship to the 
place of amusement, and, though the position was 
entirely different, was applied to the highest and 
cheapest gallery of a French theatre (Alt, Cultus, 
].¢c.). By some, however, this use of the word is 
connected only with the extreme height of the gal- 
lery, just as “chemin de Paradis’’ is a proverbial 
phrase for any specially arduous undertaking (Be- 
scherelle, Dictiunneire Francais). A © a! be 

* On this subject see W. A. Alger’s Critical 
History of the Doctrine of a Future Life, 4th 


ed. N. Y. 1866, and for the literature, the biblio- | 


graphical Appendix to that work (comp. references 
in the Index of Subjects). A. 


PA’RAH (19907, with the def. article [the 
heifer}: bapa; Alex. Αφαρ: Aplphara), one of 
the cities in the territory allotted to Benjamin, 
named only in the lists of the conquest (Josh. xviii. 
23). It occurs in the first of the two groups into 
which the towns of Lenjamin are divided, which 
seems to coutain those of the northern and eastern 
portions of the tribe, between Jericho, Bethel, and 
Geba; the towns of the south, from Gibeon to Je- 
rusalem, being enumerated in the second group. 

In the Onomasticon (66 Aphra*’) it is specified 
by Jerome only—the text of lusebius being 
wanting, — as five miles east of Bethel. No traces 
of the name have yet been found in that position; 
but the name /'drah exists further to the S. Ἰὺ, 
attached to the Wady fdrah, one of the southern 
branches of the great Wady Suweinit, and to a 
site of ruins at the junction of the same with the 
main valley. 

This identification, first suggested by Dr. Robin- 
son (i. 489), is supported by Van de Velde (Jfemoir, 
p- 339) and Schwarz (p. 190). The drawback men- 
tioned by Dr. R., namely, that the Arahie word 
(= “mouse ’’) differs in signification from the He- 
brew (6 the cow’’) is not of much force, since it is 
the habit of modern names to cling to similarity 
of sound with the ancient names, rather than of 
sivnification. (Compare Beit-ur; el Aal, etc.) 

A view of Wady Fdrah is given by Barclay 
(City, ete p. 558), who proposes it for νον, G. 


* PARALYTIC, HEALING OF THE. 
[HousgE, vol. ii. p. 1104.] 

PA’RAN, EL-PA‘RAN (7783, OR 
TSB : Φαράν, XX. and Joseph.; [1 Sam. xxv. 
1, Rom. Μαών, Vat. Μααν: Pharan)). 

1. lt is shown under Kapresi that the name 
Paran corresponds probahly in general outline with 
the desert ef- Tih. The Sinaitic desert, including the 
wedge of metamorphic rocks, granite, syenite, and 


as his conjecture is, it may be questioned whether the 
sarcasm Which he finds in the words is not the crea- 
tion of his own imagination. There seems no ground 
for referring the word paradise to any seetion of the 
Churehb, but rather to the Church as a whole (comp. 
August. de Gen. ad litt. xii.). 
what the serpent had been to the carlicr paradise. 


The Arians were to it} rived “a parvis pueris ibi edoctis ” (Menage, Orig. de 


Paradiso becomes in some Italian | old red sandstone, forms nearly a scalene triangle 
dialects Paraviso, and this passes into the French. 
povis’ denoting the western porch of a church, | 


with its apex southwards, and having its base or 
upper edge not a straight, but concave crescent ling 
— the ridge, in short, of the et- Tih range of moun- 
tains, extending about 120 miles from east to west, 
with a slight dip, the curve of the aforesaid crescent 
southwards. Speaking generally, the wilderness 
of. Sinai (Num. x. 12, xii. 16), in which the mareh- 
stations of Taberah and Hazeroth, if the latter 
[ΠΠΑΖΕΒΟΤῚ] be identical with [éidherd, are prob- 
ably included towards its N. E. limit, may be said 
to lie S. of the et-7ih range, the wilderness of 
Paran N. of it, and the one to end where the other 
begins. That of Paran is a stretch of chalky 
formation, the chalk being covered with coarse 
gravel, mixed with black flint and drifting sand. 
The surface of this extensive desert tract is a slope 
ascending towards the north, and in it appear to 
rise (by Russegger’s map, from which most of the 
previous description is taken) three chalky ridges, 
as it were, terraces of mountainous formation, all 
to the W. of a line drawn from Aas Mohammed 
to Adlat el-Arish on the Mediterranean. The 
caravan-route from Cairo to Akaba erosses the ct- 
Tih desert in a line from W. to E., a little S. In 
this wide tract, which extends northwards to join 
the “wilderness of Beer-sheba’’ (Gen. xxi. 21, ef. 
14), and eastward probably to the wilderness of Zin 
{WAbDEsit] on the domitish border, Ishmael dwelt, 
and there probably his posterity originally multi- 
plied. Ascending northwards from it on a nieridian 
to the FE. of Beer-sheba, we should reach Maon and 
Carmel, or that southern portion of the territory 
of Judah, W. of the Dead Sea, known as * the 
South,” where the waste changes gradually into 
ur uninhabited pasture-land, at least in spring and 
autumn, and in which, under the name of "6 Paran,”’ 
Nabal fed his flocks (1 Sam. xxv. 1). Between the 
wilderness of Paran and that of Zin no strict de- 
marcation exists in the narrative, nor do the natura] 
features of the region, so far as yet ascertained, 
yield a well-defined boundary. The name of Paran 
seems, as in the story of Ishmael, to have pre- 
dominated towards the western extremity of the 
northern desert frontier of et-72k, and in Nun. 
xxxiv. 4 the wilderness of Zin, not Paran, is spoken 
of as the southern border of the land or of the 
tribe of Judah (Josh. xv. 3) Tf by the Varan 
region we understand “that great and terrible 
wilderness ** so emphatically described as the haunt 
of noxious creatures and the terror of the way- 
farer (Deut. i. 19, viii. 15), then we might see how 
the adjacent tracts, which still must le ealled 
‘wilderness,’ might, either as having less repul- 
sive features, or because they lay near to some 
settled country, have a special nomenclature of their 
own. Tor the latter reason the wildernesses of 
Zin, eastward towards Edom and Mount Seir, and 
of Shur, westward towards Egypt, might be thus 
distinguished; for the former reason that of Sin 
and Sinai. It would not be inconsistent with the 
rules of Seriptura) nomenclature, if we suppose 
these accessory wilds to be sometimes included 


αὖ This word will be familiar to many readers from 
the  Responsiones in Pariso” of the Oxford system 
of examination, however little they may previously 
have connected that place with their thoughts of par- 
adise. By others, however, Parvisumi (or -sus) is de- 


la lanygu Frang. s, v.  Parvis ”). 


PARAN PARAN US ae 


under the general name of “ wilderness of Paran;”’ | firmed by 1 Κα. xi. 18, from which we further learn 
and to this extent we may perhaps niodify the | the fact of its being an inhabited region; and the 
previous general statement that S. of the et-T ih | position required by the context here is one between 
range is the wilderness of Sinai, and N. of it that | Midian and Egypt. [ἢ we are to reconcile these 
of Paran. Still, construed strictly, the wilder- | passages by the aid of the personal history of 
nesses of VParan and Zin would seem to lie as! Moses, it seems certain that the local Midian of 
already approximately laid down. [KaAprsu.] If,| the Siniatie peninsula must have Iain near the 
however, as previously hinted, they may in another | Mount Horeb itself (Ex. ili. 1, xviii. 1-5). The 
view be regarded as overlapping, we can more easily ‘site of the “ Paran’’ of Hadad the Edomite must 
understand how Chedorlaomer, when he “smote”? then have lain to the N. W. or Egyptian side of 
the peoples S. of the lead Sea, returned round its | Horeb. This brings us, if we assume any prin- 
southwestern curve to the el-Paran, or “ terebinth- | cipal mountain, except Serbal,¢ of the whole Sina- 
tree of Paran,”’ viewed as indieating a locality in |itie group, to be “(the Mount of God,” so close to 
connection with the wilderness of Paran, and yet | the Wady Fetran that the similarity of name? 
close, apparently, to that Dead Sea border (Gen. | supported by the recently expressed opinion of 
xiv. 6). eminent geographers, may be taken as establishing 

Was there, then, a Paran proper, or definite spot | substantial identity. Ritter (vol. xiv. p. 740, 741) 
to which the nanfe was applied? [’rom Deut. i. 1 | and Stanley (pp. 89-41) both consider that Reph- 
it should seem there must have been. This iscon-jidim is to be found in Wady Feiran, and no 


Ὶ ' tvaine sf 
ΔΕ Ler 


Ruins of Feiran in Wady Feiran. 


sther place in the whole peninsula seems, from its ] he satisfied by an eminence adjacent to the Wady 
local advantages, to have been so likely to form an | Feiran. The vegetable manna? of the tamarisk 
entrepot in Solomon's time between Edom and | grows wild there (Seetzen, Revsen, iii. 75), as 
Egypt. Burckhardt (Syria, etc. p. 602) describes | does the colvcynth, ete. (Robinson, i. 121-124). 
this wady as narrowing in one spot to 100 paces, | What could have led Winer (5. v. “ Paran"’) to 
and adds that the high mountains adjacent, and | place el-Paran near lath, it is not easy to say, es- 
the thick woods which clothe it, contribute with | pecially as he gives no authority. 

the bad water to make it unhealthy, but that it is, 2. ‘Mount’? Paran occurs only in two poetie 
for productiveness, the finest valley ° in the whole | passages (Deut. xxiii. 2; Hab. iii. 3), in one of 
peninsula, containing four miles of gardens and | which Sinai and Seir appear as local accessories, in 
date-groves. Yet he thinks it was nof the Paran | the other Teman and (ver. 7) Cushan and Midian. 
of Seripture. Professor Stanley, on the ee te We need hardly pause to inquire in what sense 
seems to speak on this point with greater confi-| Seir can be brought into one local view with Sinai. 
dence in the afhrmative than perhaps ou any other It is clear from a third poetic passage, in whick 
question connected with the [xodus. See espe- Paran does not appear (Judg. y. 4, 5), but whieh 
eially his remarks (39-41) regarding the local term contains “5 Seir,?? more literally determined by 
“hill” of Ex. xvii. 9, 10, which he considerg to ‘ Edom," still in the same local connection with 


a For the reasons why Srba/ shonld not be ac- ¢ Compare, however, the same traveller's statement 
cepted, see SINAI. of the claims of a coast wady at Tiv, on the Gulf of 
Ἶ ᾿ Suez (Burckhardt. Arab. ii. 862; comp. Wellsted, ii. 

ὃ Gesen. s. v. ΔΘ, says the wilderness so called, | 9), τ΄ receiving all the waters which flow down from the 
* between Midian and Egypt, bears this name at the} higher range of Sinai to the sea ° (Stanley, p. 19). 
present day.”’ No maps now in use give any closer αἰ The Tamarix Gallica mannifera of Ehrenberg, 
approximation to the ancient name than Feiran. the Tuzrfa of the Arabs (Robinson, i. 115). 
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ἐς Sinai,” that the Hebrew found no difficulty in 
viewing the greater scenes of God's manifestation 
in the Exodus as historically and morally,@ if not 
locally connected. At any rate Mount Paran here 
may “with as good a right be claimed for the 
Sinaitic as for the Edomitish side of the difficulty. 

And the distance, after all, from Horeb to Mount 
Seir was probably one of ten days or less (Deut. i. 
2). It is not unlikely that ifthe Wady Feiran be 
the Paran proper, the name ‘ Mount’? Paran may 
have been either assigned to the special member 
(the northwestern) of the Sinaitic mountain-group 
which lies adjacent to that wady,° or to the whole 
Sinaitic cluster. ‘That special] member is the five- 
peaked ridge of Serbdl. If this view for the site 
of Paran is correct, the Israelites must have pro- 
ceeded from their encampment by the sea (Num. 
xxxili. 10), probably Vayibéh [WILDERNESS OF 
THE WANDERING], by the “middle” route of the 
three indicated by Stanley (pp. 38, 39). 


PAR’BAR (gala, with the-definite arti- 


cle [see below]: ἊΣ, ΤΣ cellule). A 
word occurring in Hebrew and A. Y. only in 1 
Chr. xxvi. 18, but there found twice: «At the 
Parbar westward four (Levites) at tbe causeway 
two at the arbar.”” From this passage, and also 
from the context, it would seem that Parbar was 
some place on the west side of the Temple inclo- 
sure, the same side with the causeway and the gate 
Shallecheth. The latter was close to the cause- 
way — perhaps on it as the Bab Silsits now is — 
and we know from its remains that the causeway 
was at the extreme north of the western wall. 
Parbar therefore must have been south of Shal- 
lecheth. 

As to the meaning of the name, the Rabbis 
generally agree @ in translating it “the outside 
place; ᾽ while modern authorities take it as cquiv- 
alent to the purvarimé in 2 K. xxiii. 11 (A. Y. 
‘suburbs ’’), a word almost identical with purbar, 
and used by the early Jewish interpreters as the 
equivalent of migidshim, the precincts (A. VY. 
“suburbs ’’) of the Levitical cities. Accepting 
this interpretation, there is no ditculty in identi- 
fying the Parbar with the suburb (τὸ προάστειον) 
inentioned by Josephus in describing Herod’s Tem- 
ple (Ant. xv. 11, ὃ 5), as Iving in the deep valley 
which separated the west wall of the Temple from 
the city opposite it; in other words, the southern 
end of the Tyropceon, which intervenes between 
the Wailing Place and the (so-called) Zion. The 
two gates in the original wall were in Herod's 
‘Temple increased to four. 


a The | in the three passages (Deut. xxxiii. 
2: Mab. iii.; Judg. v. 4, 5) is as strikingly similar as 
is the purport and spirit of all the three. All describe 
a spiritual presence manifested by natural convulsions 
attendant; and all are confirmed by Ps. Ixviii. 7, 8, 
in which Sinai alone is named. We may almost, 
regard this lofty rhapsody as a commonplace of the 
inspired song of triumph, in which the seer seems to 
leave earth so far beneath him that the preciseness of 
geographic detail is lost. to his view. 


ὃ Ont of the Wady Feiran, in an easterly direction, 
runs the Wady Shetkh, which conducts the traveller 
directly to the ‘'modcrn Horeb.” Sce Kiepert’s map. 


e What Hebrew word the LXN. read here is not 
shear. 


σ᾽ See the Targum of the passage ; also Buxtorf, Lez. 


PARMENAS 


It does not follow (as some have assumed) that 
Parbar was identical with the ‘suburbs’ of 2 K. 
xxiii. 11, though the words denoting each may 
have the same “signification. For it seems most 
consonant with probability to suppose that the 
‘horses of the Sun’’ would be kept on the eastern 
side of the temple mount, in full view of the 
rising rays of the god as they shot over the Mount, 
of Olives, and not in a deep valley on its western 
side. 

Parbar is possibly an ancient Jebusite name, 
which perpetuated itself after the Israelite conquest 
of the city, as many a Danish and Saxon name 
has been perpetuated, and still exists, only slightly 
disguised, in the city of London. 


* PARCHED CORN. 
Amer. ed.] 


* PARCHED GROUND. The Hebrew 


term (Ξ shdrdb) so rendered in Is. xxxv. 7 
(A. V.)— ‘the parched ground shall become a 
pool”? —is understood by the best scholars to de- 
note the mraye, the Arabic name for which is 
serab. So Gesenius, Tiirst, De Wette, Hitzig, 
Knobel, Ewald, ete.; comp. Winer, Bibl. Real- 
worterb. art. ‘*Sandmeer,’’ and Thomson's Land 
and Book, ii. 287, 288. The phenomenon referred 
to is too well known to need description here. A. 


PARCHMENT. [δ τινα. 
PARLOR.’ A word in English usage mean- 


ing the common room of the family, and hence 
probably i in A. V. denoting the king's audience- 
chamber, so used in reference to Eglon (Judg. iii. 
20-25: Richardson, Any. Dict.) [HOusE, vol. ii. 


[Ruru, Boo oF, 


p- 1135.] Tis Vee 
PARMASHTA (SIU. [superior, 
Sashes (7eS. | s Μαρμέξ! ἢ ‘Alex. Μαρμασιμνα: 


[VA. Μαρμασιμ:} {εν ηϊο5α). One of the ten 
sons of Haman slain by the Jews in Shushan (Esth. 
haa 

PAR’MENAS (Παρμενᾶς [prob. a contrac- 
tion of Parmenides, sfeadfast]). One of the seven 
deacons, “men of honest report, full of the Holy 
Ghost and wisdom.” selected by the whole body of 
the disciples to superintend the ministration of 
their alms to the widows and necessitous poor. 
Parmenas is placed sixth on the list of those who 
were ordained by the laying on of the hands of 
the Apostles to this special function (Acts vi. 5). 
His name occurs but this once in Scripture; and 
ecclesiastical history records nothing of him save 
the tradition that he suffered martyrdom at Philippi 
in the reign of ‘Trajan (Baron. ii. 55). In the 
Talim. 


s.v. DUD; and the references in Lightfoot, 


Prospect of Timple. ch v. 

e Gesenius, Ties p.1123.a; First, Handwb. ii. 235, 
ete. Gesenins connects are arim with a similar Bey: 
sian word, meaning a building open on all-sides to the 
sun and air. : 

fA WITT; ἀποθήκη : cubiculum ; once only ™ par- 
lor? in 1 Chr. xxviii. 11; elsewhere usually “cham- 
ber,” a withdrawn, room (Ges. p. 448). 

as MEW); κατάλυμα ; ériclinium; usually 
chamber.” 


8. ΓΝ ὍΣ), ὙΠ art. in each instance where A. V. 


- τ parlor ; τὸ ὑπερῷον; canaculum; usually 
‘chamber.’ Jt denotes an upper chamber in 2 Sam 
xviii. 83, 2 K. xxiii. 12. 


PARNACH 


calendar of the Byzantine Church he and Pro- 


chorus are commemorated on July 28th. 
Φ {I—s. 


PAR/NACH (25 [swift or delicate, Ges.]: 
Φαρνάχ: Pharnach). Father or ancestor of Eliza- 
phan prince of the tribe of Zebulun (Num. xxxiv. 
25). 


PA’ROSH (WY7D [fea]: Φαρές, Alex. 

opés in Ezr. ii. 3; elsewhere Φόρος: Pharos). 
The descendants of Parosh, in number 2,172, re- 
turned from Babylon with "Ler ubbabel (Ker. li. Ὁ: 
Neh. vii. 8). Another detachment of 150 males, 
with Zechariah at their head, accompanied Ezra 
(zr. vill. 3 [where A. V. reads Pianosit}). 
Seven of the family had married foreign wives 
(Ezr. x. 25). They assisted in the building of 
the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 25), and signed 
the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 14), In the 
last-quoted passage the name Parosh is clearly that 
of a family, and not of an individual. 


PARSHANDA’THA (NITIWID [see be- 
low]: Φαρσαννές: Alex. ΤΠ τ ταν: [Comp. 
Φαρσανδαθά 1] Phirsandathe). The eldest of 
HIaman’s ten sons who were slain by the Jews in 
Shushan (Esth. ix. 7). Fiirst (/fandwb.) renders 
it into old Persian frashnadata, “given by prayer,” 
and compares the proper name Παρσώνδης, which 
occurs in Diod. ii. 33. , 


PARTHIANS (Πάρθοι: Parthi) occurs only 
in Acts ii. 9, where it designates Jews settled in 
Parthia. Parthia Proper was the region stretching 
along the southern flank of the mountains which 


separate the great Persian desert from the desert of: 


Kharesm. It lay south of Hyreania, east of Media, 
and north of Sagartia. The country was pleasant, 
and fairly fertile, watered by a number of small 
streams flowing from the mountains, and absorbed 
afler a longer or a shorter conrse by the sands. It 
is now known as the Ark or * skirt,’ and is still 
a valuable part of Persia, though supporting only 
a scanty population. In ancient times it seems to 
have been densely peopled; and the ruins of many 
large and apparently handsome cities attest its 
former prosperity. (See Fraser's Ahorassan, p. 
245.) 

The ancient Parthians are called a εἰ Scythic” 
race (Strab. xi. 9, § 2; Justin, xli. 1-4; Arrian, 
Fr. p. 1); and probably belonged to the great 
Turanian family. Various stories are told of their 
origin. Moses of Chorene calls them the descend- 
ants of Abraham by Keturah (//ist. Armen. ii. 
65); while John of Malala relates that they were 
Seythians whom the l[gyptian king Sesostris 
brought with him on his return from ον Πα, and 
settled in a region of Persia (/hist. Univ. yp. 263 
conipare Arrian, /. s.c.). Really, nothing is kuown 
of them till abont the time of Darius Hystaspis, 
when they are found in the district whieh so long 
retained their name, and appear as faithful snub- 
jects of the Persian monarchs. We may fairly 
presume that they were added to the empire Ἂν 
Cyrus, about B. Cc. 550; for that monarch seems 
to have been the conqueror of all the northeastern 
provinces. Ilerodotus speaks of them as contained 
in the 16th satrapy of Darius, where they were 
joined with the Chorasmians, the Soedians, and 
the Arians, or people of IIerat [lerod. iii. 93). He 
also mentions that they served in the army which 
Xerxes led into Greece, under the same leader as 
the Chorasmians (vii. 66). They carried bows and 
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arrows, and short spears; but were not at this time 
held in much repute as soldiers. In the final 
struggle between the Greeks and Persians they 
remained faithful to the latter, serving at Arbela 
(Arr. Lap. Alex. iii. 8) but offering only a weak 
resistance to Alexander when, on his way to Bactria, 
he entered their country (tid, 25). In the division 
of Alexander’s dominions they fell to the share of 
Eumenes, and Parthia fur some while was counted 
among the territories of the Seleucide. About 
B. C. 256, however, they ventured upon a revolt, 
and under Arsaces (whom Strabo calls ‘a king ot 
the Dahze,’* but who was more probably a native 
leader) they succeeded in establishing their inde- 
pendence. This was the beginning ‘of. the great 
Parthian empire, which may “be rewarded as rising 
out of the ruins of the Persian, and as taking its 
place during the centuries when the Roman power 
was at its heicht. 

Parthia, in the mind of the writer of the Acts, 
would designate this empire, which extended from 
India to the Tigris, and from the Chorasmian desert 
to the shores of the Southern Ocean. lence the 
prominent position of the name Parthians in the 
list of those present at Pentecost. Parthia was a 
power almost rivaling Rome — the only existing 
power which had tried its strength against Rome 
and not been worsted in the encounter. By the 
defeat and destrnuetion of Crassus near Carrhz (the 
Seriptural Harran) the Parthians aeqnired that. 
character for military prowess which attaches to 
them in the best writers of the Roman classical 
period. (See Hor, Οὐ. ii. 13: Sat. in. 1, 15; Virs. 
Georg. iii. 31; Ov. Art. lin. i. 209, &e.) Their 
armies were coniposed of clouds of lursemen, who 
were all riders of extraordinary expertness; their 
chief weapon was the bow. ‘They shot their arrows 
with wonderful precision while their horses were 
in full career, and were proverbially remarkable for 
the injury they inflicted with these weapons on 
an enemy who attempted to follow then: in their 
flight. From the time of Crassus to that of 
‘Trajan they were an enemy whom Rome especially 
dreaded, and whose ravages she was content to 
repel without revenging. The warlike snecessor 
of Nerva had the boldness to attack them; and his 
expedition, which was well conceived and vigorously 
conducted, deprived them of a considerable portion 
of their territories. In the next reign, that of 
Hadrian, the Parthians recovered these losses; but 
their nilitary strength was now upon the decline; 
and in A. Ὁ. 226, the last of the Arsacide was 
forced to yield his kingdom to the revolted Per- 
sians, Who, under Artaxerxes, son of Sassan, sue- 
ceeded in reéstablishing their empire. The Par- 
thian dominion thus lasted for nearly tive centuries, 
connnencing in the third century before, and termi- 
nating in the third century after, our era. 

It has already been stated that the Parthians 
were a Turanian race. ‘Their success is to be re- 
warded as the subversion of a tolerably advanced 
civilization by a comparative barbarism — the sub- 
stitution of Tatar coarseness for Aryan polish and 
refinement. They aimed indeed at adopting the 
art and civilization of those whom they conquered ; 
but their imitation was a poor travestie, and there 
is something ludicrously crotesque in most of their 
more ambitious efforts. At the same time, they 
occasionally exhibit a certain amount of skill and 
taste, more especially where they followed Greek 
niodels. Their arehitecture was better than their 
sculpture. The famous ruins of Ctesiphon have a 
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grandeur of effect which strikes every traveller; 


and the Parthian constructions at Akkerkuf, 11] 


Hammam, ete., are aniong the most remarkable of 
oricntal remains. 


Figure of Fame, surmounting the Arch at Tackt-2-Bos- 
tan. (Sir R. Καὶ. Porter’s Travels, vol. ii. fol. 62.) 


effect the only merit of their buildings. ‘There is 
sometimes a beauty and delicacy in their ornamen- 
tation which is almost worthy the Greeks. (For 


Oruamentation of Arch at Tackt-i-Bostan. 


specimens of Parthian sculpture and architecture, 
see the Travels of Sir R. K. Porter, vol. i. plates 
19-24; vol. ii. plates 62-66 and 82, ἄς. [or the 
general history of the nation, see Heeren's Manual 
of Ancient History, pp. 229-305, Eng. Tr.; and 
the article Partrura in Dict. of Gr. and Rom, 
Geography.) [See also Rawlinson’s Ancient Mon- 
archies, iii. 42, and iv. 19.) G. R. 


* PARTITION, MIDDLE WALL OF, 
Eph. ii, 14. The Greek is τὸ μεσότοιχον τοῦ 
φραγμοῦ, and in the ἥσυχα the ‘middle wall" 
formed the “ partition,’ or more strictly “ fence ”’ 
(φραγμός): which before the coming of Christ 
separated Jews and Gentiles from each other, but 
which his death abolished, so as to bring all uations 
together on the same common ground as regards 
their participation in the blessings of the Gospel. 
Many interpreters find here an allusion to the row 
of marble pillars or screen which in Herod’s ‘Tem- 
ple fenced off the court of the Gentiles from that 
of the Jews, on which, as Philo and Josephus state, 
was written in Latin and Greck: “ No foreigner may 
go further on penalty of death ᾽ (see Kuinoel, -Ieta 
Apost. p. 706; and Keil, Bibl. Archdologie, i. 142). 
Ellicott would admit a reference in this passage 
both to this middle wall and to the rending of the 


a“ Perdix evim nomen sunm hebraicum N77) 


habet a vocando, quemadmodum eadem avis Germanis 
dicitur Rephuhn a répen, i.e rufen, vocare (Rosen- 
mill. Schol. in Jer. xvii. 11). Mr. Tristram says that 
kore would be an admirable imitation of tbe call-note 
of Caccahis saxatitis. 


Nor was grandeur of general 


PARTRIDGE 


yai] at the moment when Christ died (Matt. xxvii. 
51; Eph. ii. 14). “The Temple was, as it were, 
a material embodiment of the law, and in its very 
outward structure was a symbol of spiritual dis- 
tinctions.”” Yet we cannot insist on this view as 
certain, by any means, for the langnage may well 
be figurative without its having any such local 
origin. Some comnientators (see Wordsworth ad 
loc.) regard the metaphor as that of a vineyard, 
in which the people of God were fenced off from 
other nations. 

It was Paul’s introducing Trophimus (as the Jews 
falsely alleged) into the part of the Temple (eis τὸ 
ἱερὸν) beyond the middle wall, between the conrts 
of the Jews and of the Gentiles, which led to the 
tumult in which the Apostle came so near being 
killed by the mob (Acts xxi. 27-30). H. 


PARTRIDGE (N77), kéré: πέρδιξ, νικτι- 
κόραξ: pendix) occurs only 1 Sam. xxvi. 20, where 
David compares himself to a hunted 467é upon 
the mountains, and in Jer. xvii. 11, where it is 
said, “As a koré sitteth ou eggs, and hatcheth 
them not; so he that getteth riches, and not by 
right, shall leave them in the midst of his days, 
and at his end shall bea [00]. The translation 
of kéré by “ partridge ** is supported by many of 
the old versions, the Ilebrew namie, as is generally 
supposed, having reference to the ‘call’’ of the 
cock bird; compare the German /tebhuhn from 
rufen, to call.’ Bochart (//e7‘0z. ii. 632) has 
attempted to show that Adré denotes some species 
of “snipe,’’ or “ woodeock " (rusticola ?); he refers 


Ammoperdix Heyit. 


the Hebrew word to the Arabic éuria, which he 
helieves, but upon very insufficient ground, to be 
the name of some one of these birds. Oedmann 
(Verm. Samat ii. 57) identifies the Aria of Arabie 
writers with the Alerops apiaster (the Bee-eater) ; 
this explanation has deservedly found favor with 
no commentators. What the £a7za of the Arabs 
miay be we have been unable to determine; but the 
kévé there can he no doubt denotes a partridge. 

The “himting this bird upon the mountains” ® (1 ἡ 
Sam. xxvi. 20) entirely agrees with the habits of 
two well-known species of partridge, namely, Cac- 


b "The vartridge of the mountains I suspect to be 
Ammoperdix Heyri, familiar as it must have been to 
David when he camped by the cave of Aduilam —a 
bird more difficult by far to be induced to taks wing 
than C. saxatilis” (I. B. Tristram). 


PARTRIDGE 


eabis sax tilis (the Greek partridge) and Ammo- 
verdr: Heyit. The specific name of the former 
is partly indicative of the localities it frequents, 
namely, rocky and hilly ground covered with brush- 
wood. 

Tt will be seen by the marginal reading that the 
passage in Jeremiah may bear the following inter- 
pretation: As the A0dré “eathereth young which 
she hath not brought forth.’’ This rendering is 
supported by the XX. and Vule., and is that 
which Maurer ( Comment. in Jer. 1. ¢.), Rosenniiler 
(Sch. in Jer. 1. c.), Gesenius (Thes. s. v.), Wier 
(Reabeh. “Rebhuhn’’), and scholars generally, 
adopt. In order to meet the requirements of this 
latter interpretation, it has been asserted that the 
partridge is in the habit of stealing the eggs from 
the nests of its congeners and of sitting upon 
them, and that when the young are hatched they 
forsake their false parent; hence, it is said, the 
ineaning of the simile: the man who has become 
rich by dishonest means loses his riches, as the 
fictitious partridge her stolen brood (see Jerome 
in Jerem.l.c¢.). Lt is perhaps almost needless to 
remark that this is a mere fable, in which, how- 
ever, the ancient Orientals may have believed. 


i 
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Caccabis saxatilis. 


There is a passage in the Arabian naturalist Damir, 
quoted by Bochart (d/ieroz. ii. 638), which shows 
that in his time this opinion was held with regard 
to some kind of partridge. The explanation of 
the rendering of the text of the A. V. is obviously 
as follows. Vartridges were often “ hunted” in 
wicient times as they are at present, either by 
hawking or by being driven from place to place till 
they become fatigued, when they are knocked down 
hy the elubs or zerwaitys of the Arabs (see Shaw's 
frav. i. 425, 8vo.). Thus, nests were no doubt 
constantly disturbed, and many destroyed: as, 
therefore, is a partridge whieh is driven from her 
eggs, so is he that enricheth himself by unjust 
means — * he shall leave them in the midst of his 
days.”® ‘The expression in Ecclus. xi. 30, * like 
as a partridge taken (and kept) in a cage,” clearly 
refers, as Shaw (7rav. 1. 6.) has observed, to “a 
decoy partridge,” and the Greek πέρδιξ Onpevehs 


« Partridges, like gallinaceous birds generally, may 
oceasionally lay their eggs in the nests of other birds 
of the same species: it is hardly likely, however, that 
this fuct should have attracted the attention of the 
ancients; neither can it alone be snfficient to explain 
the simile. 

6 * Thomson (Land and Book, i. 809 f.) describes 
the 120de of hunting partridges by the Syrians at the 
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should have been so translated, as is evident. both 
from the context and the Greek words; 5 compare 
Aristot. Fist. Anin. ix. 9, ὃ 3and 4. Besides the 
two species of partridge named above, the Caccabrs 
chukar — the red-leg of India and Persia, which 
Mr, Tristram regards as distinct Trom the Greek 
partridge — is found about the Jordan. Our coin- 
non partridge (Perdix cinerea), as well as the 
Barbary (C. petrosit) aud red-les (C. rufa), do not 
occur In Palestine. There are three or four species 
of the genus Ptervcles (Sand-grouse) and Franco- 
finus found in the Bible lands, but they do not ap- 
pear to be noticed by any distinct term. [Quait.] 
| Wo. 
* PARTS, UPPER. [Urrer Coasts, 


Amer. ed.] 

PARU’AH (ΤΥ [Blossoming, Ges.; in- 
crease, First}: Φονασούδ: Alex. mappouv; [Comp. 
bapove:| Pharue). The father of Jehoshaphat, 


Solomon's commissariat officer in Issachar (1 K. 
ἵν 11) 


ΡΑΒΥΑΊΜ (0°75 [see below]: Papovip; 
[Vat. Alex. Φαροναιμ: (aurnm) probatissimum]), 
the name of a place or country whence the gold 
was procured for the decoration of Solomon's Tem- 
ple (2 Chr. iii. 6). The name oceurs hut once in 
the Bible, and there without any particulars that 
assist to its identification. We may notice the 
conjectures of Hitzig (on Dan. x. 5), that the name 
is derived from the Sanskrit par, hill,’ and be- 
tokens the δίδυμα ὄρη in Arabia, mentioned by 
Ptolemy (vi. 7, § 11); of Knobel ( Vilkert. p. 191), 
that it is an abbreviated form of Sepharvaim, 
which stands in the Syriac version and the Targum 
of Jonathan for the Sephar of Gen. x. 30; and of 
Wilford (quoted by Gesenius, Thes. ii. 1125), that 
it is derived from the Sauskrit pérva, “ eastern,”’ 
and is a general term for the East. Bochart’s 
identification of it with ‘Taprobane is etymologic- 
ally incorrect. WL. Be 


PA’SACH (JD [cut, «reision, Ges.]: Φφασέκ: 
[Vat. βαισηχι!} Alex. Φεσηχι: Phosech). Son 
of Japhlet of the tribe of Asher (1 Chr. vii. 33), 
and one of the chiefs of his trihe. 


PAS-DAM’MIM (S'57 DM [the border 


of blood]: [Itom. bacodauiv: Vat. | Pacodoun; 
Alex. Φασοδομιν: Phesdomin). The form under 
which in 1 Chr. xi. 13 the name appears, which in 
[ Sam. xvii. 1 is given more at length as Eprus- 
DAMMim. The lexicographers do not decide whieh 
is the earlier or correcter of the two.  Gesenius 
( Thes. p. 139) takes them to be identical in meaning. 
lt will be observed that in the original of Pas-dam- 
mim, the definite article has taken the place of the 
first letter of the other form. In the parallel nar- 
rative of 2 Sant. xxiii., the name appears to be cor- 


rupted @ to charpham (Cana in the A. V. ren 
dered ‘there.’ The present text of Josephns 
(Ani. vii. 12, ὃ 4) gives it as .\rasamos CApdoa- 
Bos). 


present time. also Wood's Bible Animals (Lond. 
1869), p. 427 f. H. 

¢ Mr. Tristram tells us the Caccahis saxatilis makes 
wun admirable decoy, becoming very tame and clever. 
110 brought one home with him trom Cy prus. 

@ This is carefully examined by Kennicott (Diss-y 
tation, p. 187, &e.). 


See 
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Tue chief interest attaching to the appearance 
af the name in this passage of Chronicles is the 
evidence it affords that the place was the scene of 
repeated encounters between Israel and the Philis- 
tines, unless indeed we treat 1 Chr. xi. 13 (and the 
parallel passaye, 2 Sam. xxiii. 9) as an independent 
account of the occurrence related in 1 Sam. xvii. 
—which hardly seems possible. [FLAn, VALLEY 
OF. j 

A ruined site bearing the name of Daman or 
Chirbet Damoun 1165. near the road from Jerusalem 
to Beit Jibrin (Van de Velde, Syr. g Pal. ii. 193; 
Tobler, 3tfe Iii. 201), about three miles Is. of 
Shiaweikeh (Socho). This Van de Velde proposes 
to identify with Pas-dammim. 


PASE’AH (709 [lume]: Beooné; Alex. 
Φεσση: Phesse). 1. Son of Eshton, in an obscure 
fragment of the genealogies of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 
12). He and his brethren are described as “the 
men of Rechah,’’ which in the Targum of R. Jo- 
seph Is rendered « the men of the ereat Sanhedrin.” 

2. (bach, Ezr. [Vat. Φισον] Φασέκ, Neh.: 
Phasea.) The “sons of Paseah ’’ were among the 
Nethinim who returned with Zerubbabel (Ezr. 11. 
49). In the A. V. of Neh. vii. 51, the name is 
written PHAseaAu. Jehoiada, a meinber of the 
family, assisted in rebuilding the old gate of the city 
under Nehemiah (Neh. iii. 6). 


PA’/SHUR (TAMU [ freedom, redemption, 
ee, in Jer. and 1 Chr.,] Πασχώρ;: [1 Chr. ix 
2, Rom. Alex. Φασχώρ: χε, il. 38, Φασσούρ, 
18 bacgoup; xX. 22, Neh. x. 3, Φασούρ: Neh. 
vii. 41. Φασεούρ, Vat. Φασεδουρ: xi. 12, Φασσούρ, 
Alex. FA. Φασεουρ: |] Phassur [ Phesur, "Phasur)), 
of uncertain ety mology, although Jer. xx. 3 seems 
to allude to the meaning of it: comp. Ruth i. 20; 
and see Gesen. s. v 
1. Name of one of the families of priests of the 
chief house of Malchijah (Jer. xxi. 1, xxxviil. 1; 
1 Chr. ix. 12, xxiv. 9; Neh. xi. 19). In the time 
of Nehemiah this family appears to have become a 
chief house, and its head the head of a course 
(KEzr. ii. 88; Neh. vii. 41, x. 3); and, if the text 
can be relied upon, a comparison of Neh. x. 3 with 


1. 


χὶϊ. 2 would indicate that the time of their return } 


from Babylon was subsequent to the days of Zerub- 
babel and Jeshua. ‘The individual from whom the 
family was named was probably Pashur the son of 
Malchiah, who in the reign of Zedekiah was one 
of the chief princes of the court (Jer. xxxvill. 1). 
He was sent, with others, by Zedekiah to Jeremiah 
at the time when Nebuchadnezzar was preparing 
his attack upon Jerusalem, to inquire what would 


a], ἘΞ Ἀν 3 
eS 2 VD; διάβασις ; vadum (Gen. xxxii. 22); 
also a gorse e (1 Sam. xiii. 23). 


8. ΓΞ ΝΘ: φάραγξ ; transcensus (Is. x. 29). 
ΤΑ ford” (Is. xvi. 2). 


b This is evidently the word ΓΙΌ, the Ara- 


TO πέραν τῆς θαλάσσης. 


mean form of ΓΤ, put into Greek letters. Some 


have taken the ae of TTD5, the root of ΓΘ, 
to be that of « passing thioueny ‘and have referred 
its application here to the passage of the Red Sea. 
Hence the Vulgate has rendered [JD by transitus, 
Philo (De Vit. Mosis, lib. iii. ¢. 29) by διαβατήρια, and 
Gregory of Nazianzus by διάβασις. Augustine takes 


PASSOVER 


be the issue, and received a reply full of forebod- 
ings of disaster (Jer. xxi.). Again somewhat later, 
when the temporary raising of the siege of Jeru- 
salem by the advance of Pharaoh llophra’s army 
from Egypt had inspired hopes in king and peo- 
ple that Jeremiah’s predictions would be falsified, 
Pashur joined with several other chief men in pe- 
titioning the king that Jeremiah might be put to 
death as a traitor, who weakened the !iunds of the 
patriotic party by his exhortations to surrender, 
and his prophecies of defeat, and he proceeded, 
with the other princes, actually to cast the prophet 
into the dry well where he nearly perished (Jer. 
xxxyiil.). Nothing more is known of Pashur. 
His descendant Adaiah seems to have returned 
with Zerubbabel (1 Chr. ix. 12), or whenever the 
census there quoted was taken. 

2. Another person of this name, also a priest, 
and ‘chief governor of the house of the Lord,” is 
mentioned in Jer. xx. 1. 116 is described as “ the 
son of Immer,’? who was the head of the 16th 
course of priests (1 Chr. xxiv. 14), and probably 
the same as Amariah, Neh. x. 3, xii. 2, ὥς. In 
the reign of .lehoiakim he showed himself as hos- 
tile to Jeremiah as his namesake the son of Mal- 
chiah did afterwards, and pnt him in the stocks by 
the vate of Benjamin, for prophesying evil against 
Jerusalem, and left hini there all night. For this 
indignity to God's prophet, Pashur was told by 
Jeremiah that his name was changed to Magor- 
missabib (Terror on every sire), and that he and 
all his house should be carried captives to Babylon 
and there die (Jer. xx. 1-6). l'rom the expression 
in y. 6, it should seem that Pashur the son of ‘Im- 
mer acted the part of a prophet as well as that of 
priest. 


3. Father of Gedaliah (Jer. xxxviil. 1). 
A.C. 


PASSAGE.@ Used in plur. (Jer. xxii. 20), 
probably to denote the mountain region of Abarim, 
on the east side of Jordan [ABARIM] (Raumer, 
Pal. p. 62; Ges. p. 987; Stanleyyessed ean, 
204, and App. p. 503). It also denotes a river- 
ford or a mountain gorge or pass. [MicumAst.] 


H Ware 


* PASSION is used in Acts 1. 3 in its etymo- 
lovical sense of * suffering,’ with reference to the 
death of onr Lord. ‘To whom he showed him- 
self alive after his passion” (lit. “ after he suf- 


fered,” μετὰ τὸ παθεῖν αὐτόν). A. 
PASSOVER (MDD, MIDST NT: τὸ πάσ- 
xa: phase, id est transitus: also, mie orm ree | fl 


the same view of the word; as do also Von Bohlen 
and a few other modern critics. Jerome applies ‘van- 
situs both to the passing over of the destroyer and the 
passing through the Red Sea (in Matt. xxvi.). But 
the true sense of the Hebrew substantive is plainly 
indicated in Ex. xii. 27; and the best authorities.are 


agreed that MDS never expresses “ passing through,” 
but that its primary meaning is “ leaping over.” tfence 
the verb is regularly used with the preposition oe 


But since, when we jump or step over anything, we 
do not tread upon it, the word has a secondary mean- 
ing, “ to spare,’’ or “to show mercy ” (comp. Is. XXxi. 
5, with Ex. xii. 27). The UXX. have therefore used 
σκεπάζειν in Ex. xii. 13; and Onkelos has rendered 


MDS, 


“the sacrifice of the Passover,” by 


PASSOVER 


VIB: τὰ aya; iu N. T. ἡ ἑορτὴ τῶν ἀζύ- 
μων, ἡμέραι τῶν ἀζύμων: azyma, festum azymo- 
rum), the first of the three great annual Festivals 
of the Israelites, celebrated in the month Nisan, 
from the 14th to the 2 Ist. 

The following are the prineipal passages in the 
Pentateueh relating to the Passover: Ex. xii. 1-81, 
in which there is a full account of its original in- 
stitution and first observance in Kgypt; Ex. xiii. 
3-10, in which the unleavened bread is spoken of 
in connection with the sanctification of the first- 
born, but there is no mention of the paschal lamb ;4 

ix. xxiii. 14-19, where, under the name of the feast 
of unleavened bread, it is first eonneeted with the 
other two great annual festivals, and also with the 
sabbath, and in whieh the pasehal lamb is styled 
‘© My sacrifice’; Ix. xxxiv. 18-26, in which the 
festival is brought into the same eonnection, with 
immediate reference to the redemption of the first- 
born, and in whieh the words of Ex. xxiii. 18, re- 
garding the pasehal lainb, are repeated; Lev. xxtil. 
4-14, where it is mentioned in the same connection, 
the days of holy convocation are especially noticed, 
and the enactment is prospectively given respeeting 
the offering of the first sheaf of harvest, with the 
offerings which were to aceompany it. when the 
Israelites possessed the promised land; Num. ix. 
1-14, in which the Divine word repeats the eom- 
mand for the observanee of the Passover at the 
commencement of the second year after the Exodus, 
and in which the observance of the Passover in the 
second month, for those who could not participate 
in it at the regular time, is instituted; Num. 
xxviii. 16-25, where directions are given for the 
offerings which were to be made on each of the 
seven days of the festival; Deut. xvi. 1-8, where 
the command is prospectively given that the Pass- 
over, and the other great festivals, should be ob- 
served in the place which the Lord might choose 
in the land of promise, and where there appears to 
be an allusion to the Chagigah, or voluntary peace- 
offerings (see p. 2546 a). 


ΘΙ TIT, “the sacrifice of mercy.” Josephus 


rightly explains πάσχα by ὑπερβασία, In the same 
purport, agree Aquila, Theodotion, Symmachus, sev- 
eral of the Fathers, and the best modern critics. Our 
own translators, by using the word “ Passover,” have 
made clear Ex. xii. 12,23, and other passages, which 
are not intelligible in the LXX. nor in several other 
versious. (See Bihr, Syibo’ik, ii. 627; Ewald, Alter- 
thitmer, Ὁ. 890; Gesenius, Tues s νος Suicer, sub 
racya; Drusins, Vole Majorcs, in Ex. xii. 27: Carpzov, 
App. Crit. p. 894.) 

The explaination of racya which hirges on the 
notion that it is derived trom πάσχω needs no refuta- 
tiou, but is not without interest, as it appears to have 
given rise to the very common use of the word passran, 
as denoting the death of our Lord. It was held by 
fren:eus, Tertullian, and ἢν few others. Chrysostom 
appears to avail himself of it for a paronomasia (FZom. 
V. ad 1 Tim.), as in another pluce he formally states 
the true meaning; ὑπέρβασίς ἐστι καθ᾽ ἑρμηνείαν τὸ 
πάσχα. Gregory of Nazianzus seems to do the 5116 
(Orat. xiii.), since he elsewhere (as is stated above) 
explains πάσχα as = διάβασις. See Suicer, awh voce, 
Augustine, who took this latter view, has a passage 
which is worth quoting: “ Paseha, fratres, non sieut 
quidam existimaut, Grecum nouieu est, sed Webreeum ; 
opportuuissime tamen oeeurrit in hoe nomine qiuedam 
songruentia utrarumque linguarum., Quia eniin pati 
Grace πάσχειν dicitur, ideo Paseha passio putata est, 
¥elut hoe nomeu a passione sit appellatum; iu sua 
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INSTITUTION AND FIRST CELEBRATION OF 
THE )PASSOVER. 


I. 


When the chosen people were about to be brought 
out of Egypt, the word of the Lord eame to Moses 
and Aaron, commanding them to instruet all the 
eongregation of Israel to prepare for their departure 
by a solemn religious ordinance. On the tenth day 
of the month Abib, which had then eommenced, 
the head of each family was to seleet from the floek 
either a Jamb or a kid, a male of the first year, 
without blemish. If his family was too small to 
eat the whole of the lamb, he was permitted to in- 
vite his nearest neighbor to join the party. On 
the fourteenth day of the month, he” was to kill 
his lamb while the sun was setting. ¢ He was then 
to take the blood in a basin, and with a sprig of 
hyssop to sprinkle it on the two side-posts and the 
lintel of the door of the house. The Jamb was then 
thoroughly roasted, whole. It was expressly for- 
bidden that it should be boiled, or that a bone of 
it should be broken. Unleavened bread and bitter 
herbs were to he eaten with the flesh. No male 
who was uncircumeised was to join the company. 
ach one was to have his loins girt, to hold a staff 
in his hand, and to have shoes on his feet. He 
was to eat in haste, and it would seem tliat he was 
to stand during the meal. The number of the 
party was to be calculated as nearly as possible, so 
that all the flesh of the lamb might be eaten; hut 
if any portion of it happened to remain, it was to 
be burned in the morning. No morsel of it was to 
be earried out of the house. 

The legislator was further direeted to inform the 
people of God's purpose to smite the first-born of the 
Egyptians, to declare that the Passover was to be to 
then an ordinanee forever, to give them directions 
respecting the order and duration of the festival in 
future times, and to enjoin upon them to teach their 
children its meaning, from generation to generation. 

When the message was delivered to the people, 
they bowed their heads in worship. ‘The lambs 
were selected, on the fourteenth they were slain and 
the blood sprinkled, and in the following evening, 
after the fifteenth day of the month had eom- 
meneed, the first paschal meal was eaten. At 
midnight the first-born of the Egyptians were sinit- 
ten, from the first-born of Pharaoh that sat on his 
throne unto the first-born of the eaptive that was in 


vero lingua, hoe est in Ποῦντα, Pascha transitus 
dicitur: propterea tune primum Pxscha celebravit 
populus Dei, quando ex Mgypto fugientes, rubrum 
mare transieruut. Nune ergo figura illa propbetica in 
veritate completa est, cnn sicut ovis ad immolandum 
ducitur Christus, cujus sanguine illitis postibus nos- 


| tris, id est, Cujus signo crucis signatis frontibus nostris, 


a perditicne hujus seculi tanquam a captivitate vel 
interemptione .Kgyptia liberamur; et agimus saluber- 
rimuin transifum, com a diabolo transinius ad Chris- 
tum, et ab isto instabili seculo ad ejus fuudatissimnum 


/ Yegnuim, Col. i. 13” (la Joan. Tract. 1ν.). 


« ‘here are five distinet statutes on the Passover in 
the 12th and 18th chapters of Exodus (xii. 2-4, 5-20, 
21-28, 42-51; xiii. 1-10). 

bh ‘The words translated in A. V. “ the whole assem- 
bly of the congregation’ (Ex. xii. 6), evidently mean 
every man of the congregation. They are well rendered 
by Vitringa (Observat. Sac. ii. 8, $9),  uuiversa Israel- 
itarum multitudo nemine excepto.”? The word ciple 
though it primarily denotes an assembly, must here 
signify uo more than a complete number of persous, 
not necessarily assenibled together. 

e Sce note e, p 2342. 
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the dungeon, and all the firstlings of the cattle. ¢ 
The king and his people were now urgent that the 
Isinelites should start immediately, and readily he- 
stowed on them supplies for the journey. In such 
haste did the Israelites depart, on that very day 
(Num. xxxiii. 3), that they packed up their knead- 
ing-troughs containing the dough prepared for the 
morrow's provision, which was not yet leavened. 
Such-were the occurrences connected with the 
institution of the Passover, as they are related in 
Ex. xii. It would seem that the law for the conse- 
eration of the first-born was passed in immediate 
connection with them (Ex. xiii. 1, 13, 15, 16). 


II. OBSERVANCE OF TILE PASSOVER IN LATER 
TIMES. 


1. In the twelfth and thirteenth chapters of [ὑχ- 
odus, there are not only distinct references to the 
observance of the festival in future ages (6. g. xi. 
2, 14, 17, 24-27, 42, xiii. 2, 5, 8-10); but there 
are several injunctions which were evidently not in- 
tended for the first passover, and which indeed 
could not possibly have been observed. The Israel- 
ites, for example, could not have kept the next day, 
the 15th of Nisan, on which they commenced their 
march (Ex. xii. 51; Num. xxxili. 3), as a day of 
holy convocation according to Ex. xii. 16. [Irs- 
TIVALS, vol. i, p. 818.] 

In the later notices of the festival in the books 
of the Law, there are particulars added which appear 
as modifications of the original institution. Of 
this kind are the directions for offering the Omer, 
or first sheaf of’ harvest (Lev. xxiii. 10-14), the in- 
structions respeeting the special sacrifices which 
were to be offered each day of the festival week 
(Num. xxviii. 16-25), and the command that the 
paschal lambs should he slain at the national sanc- 
tuary, and that the blood should be sprinkled on 


@ Michaelis aud Kurtz consider that this visitation 
was directed against the saered animals, “ the gods of 
Egypt,” mentioned in Ex. xii. 12. 

ὃ Quoted by Carpzov, App. Crit p. 406. For other 
Jewish authorities, see Otho’s Lexicon, s. vy.“ Pascha.” 


e Another Jewish authority (Tosiphta tn Pesachimn, 
quoted by Otho) adds that the rule that no one who 
partook of the lamb should go out of the house until 
the morning (Ex. xii. 22) was observed only on this one 
occasion ; a point of interest, as bearing on the ques- 
_ tion relating to our Lord's last supper. See p. 2847 ὃ. 

d This offering was comnion to all the feasts. Ac- 
eording to the Mishna (Chagigah,i. 2), part of it was 
appropriated for burnt-offerings and the rest for the 
Chagigah. 


e‘Retween the two evenings," DXDT PD 
(Ex. xii. 6; Lev. xxiii. 5; Num. ix. 8,5). ‘The phrase 
also occurs in reference to the time of offering the even- 
ing sacrifice (Ex. xxix. 39, 41; Num. xxviii. 4), and in 
other connections (Ex. xvi. 12, xxx. δ). Its precise 
meaning is doubtful. ‘The Karaites and Samaritans, 
with whom Aben Ezra (on Ex. xii. 6) agrees, consider 
it as the interval between sunset and dark. This ap- 
pears to be in accordance with Deut. xvi. 6. where the 
paschal lamb is commanded to be slain “at the going 
down of the sun.” But the Pharisees and Rabbinists 
held that the first evening commenced when the sun 
began to decline (δείλη zpwia), and that the second 
evening began with the setting sun (δείλη ὀψία). Jo- 
sephus says that the limbs were slain from the niuth 
hour till the eleventh, i. e. between three and five 
o'clock (B. J. vi. 9. § 8); the Mishna seems to counte- 
mance this (Pesarhimi, v. 3); and Maimonides, who 
says they were killed immediately after the evening 
sacrifice. [The Mishna says, Pesach. v. 1, De Sola 
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the altar, instead of the lintels and door-posts of 
the houses (Deut. xvi. 1-G). 

Ilence it is not without reason that the Jewish 
writers have laid great stress on the distinction 
between the “ Egyptian Passover ’’ and « the per- 
petnal Passover."’ The distinction is noticed in 
the Mishna (Pesachim, ix. 5). The peculiarities 
of the Egyptian passover which are there pointed 
out are, the selection of the lamb on the 10th day 
of the month, the spri.kling of the blood on the 
lintels and door-posts, the use of hyssop in sprink- 
ling, the haste in which the meal was to he eaten, 
and the restriction of the abstinence from unleav- 
ened bread to a single day. Elias of Lyzantium > 
adds, that there was no command to burn the tat 
on the altar, that the pure and impure all partook 
of the paschal meal contrary to the Jaw afterwards 
given (Num. xviil. 11), that both men and women 
were then required to partake, but subsequently 
the command was given only to men (Ix. xxiii. 
17; Deut. xvi. 16),-that wyeither the Haliet nor 
any other hymn ‘was sung, as was required in later 
times in accordance with Is. xxx. 29, that there 
were no days of holy convocation, and that the 
lambs were not slain in the consecrated place.¢ 

2. The following was the general order of the 
observances of the Passover in later times according 
to the direct evidence of Seripture: On the 14th 
of Nisan, every trace of leaven was put away from 
the houses, and on the same day every male Israel- 
ite not laboring under any bodily infirmity or cere- 
monial impurity, was commanded to appear before 
the Lord at the national sanctuary with an offering 
of money in proportion to his means (Ix. xxiii. 15; 
Deut. xvi. 16, 17).¢ Devout women sometimes 
attended, as is proved by the instances of Hannah 
and Mary (1 Sam. i. 7; Luke ii. 41, 42). As the 
sun was setting, 6 the lambs were slain, and the fat 


and Raphall’s translation: “ The daily offering was 
slaughtered half an hour after the eighth hour (7. e. 
at 2.30 p. m.}, and sacrificed half an hour after the 
ninth hour; but on the day before Passover . . . it 
was slaughtered half an hour after the seventh hour, 
and sacrificed half an hour after the eighth hour. 
When the day before Passover happened on Friday, it 
was slaughtered half an hour after the sixth hour. 
sacrificed half an hour after the seventh hour, and the 
Passover sacrifice after it.”? Under certain circum- 
stanees the paschal lamb might be killed before the 
evening sacrifice ; but not before noon (iid. § 8). — A.] 
A third notion has been held by Jarchi and Kimchi, 
that the two evenings are the time immediately before, 
and immediately after sunset, so that the point of time 
at which the sun sets divides them. Gesenius, Bahr, 
Winer, and most other crities, hold the first opinion, 


and regard the phrase as equivalent with D723 
(Deut. xvi. 6). See Gesenius, Thes. p. 1065; Bahr, 
Symibolik, ii. 614; Wupfetd, De Festis Hebreorum, p. 
15; Rosenmiiller in Exod. xii. 6; Carpzov, App. Crit. 
p. 68. 


* This account of the opinion of Jarchi (7. e. Rashi 
or Rabbi Solomon hen Isaac) and Kimehi has been 
shown by Ginsbnrg (art. ‘ Passover” in the 3d ed. of 
Kitto’s Cyclop. of Brbl. Lit. iii. 423) to be entirely er 
roneous. They agree with the opinion of the Pharisees 
and Rabbinists as stated above. 


The interpretation of “the two evenings” given 
by the Pharisees and Rabbinists is supported also by 
Philo (De Septenario, c. 18, Opp. ii. 292, ed Mangey), 
who says that the paschal lamb is killed “ from mid- 
day till the evening ” (€v ἡ [ἑορτῇ] θύουσι πανδημεῖ, 
ἀρξάμενοι κατὰ μεσημβρίαν ἕως ἑσπέρας, OF ἀπὸ μεσ. 
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and blood given to the priests (2 Chr. xxxv. 5, 6; 
comp. Joseph. B. J. vi. 9, $3). In accordance 
with the original institution in Egypt, the lamb 
was then roasted whole, and eaten with unleavened 
bread aud bitter herbs; no portion of it was to be 
left until the morning. The sane night, after the 
15th of Nisan had commenced, the fat was burned 
by the priest and the blood sprinkled on the altar 
(eee 16, xxxv. 11). On the 5th, the 
night being passed, there was a holy convocation, 
and during that day no work might be done, ex- 
cept the preparation of uecessary food (lex. xii. 1G). 
On this and the six following days an offering in 
addition to the daily sacrifice was made of two 
young bullocks, a ram, and seven Jambs of the first 
year, with meat-oflerings, for a burnt-offering, and 
a goat for a sin-offering (Nun. xxviii. 19-23). On 
the 16th of the month, "6 the morrow after the sab- 
bath” (é. ὁ. after the day of holy convocation), the 
first sheaf of harvest was offered and waved by the 
priest before the Lord, and a male lamb was offered 
as a burnt sacrifice with a meat and drink-offering. 
Nothing necessarily distinguished the four follow- 
ing days of the festival, except the additional burnt 
and sin-offerings, and the restraint from -some kinds 
of labor. [FEsTivas.] On the seveuth day, the 
21st of Nisan, there was a holy convocation, and 
the day appears to have been one of peculiar solem- 
nity.¢ As at all the festivals, cheerfulness was to 
prevail during the whole week, and all care was to 
be laid aside (Deut. xxvii. 7; comp. Joseph. Avs. 
xi. 5; Michaelis, Laws of JJoses, Art. 197). [PEN- 
TECOST. | 

3. (a.) The Paschal Lamb. — After the first 
Passover in Egypt there is no trace of the lamb 
having been selected before it was wanted. In 
later times, we are certain that it was sometimes 
not provided before the 14th of the month (Luke 
xxii. 7-9; Mark xiv. 12-16). The law formally 
allowed the alternative of a kid (Ex. xii. 5), but a 
lamb was preferred,” and was probably nearly 
always choseu. It was to be faultless and a male, 
in accordance with the established estimate of ani- 


ἄχρι ἐσπ., Tischend. Philonea (Lips. 1868), p. 46). In 
the Book of Jubilees (supposed to belong to the Ist 
century) it is said that “the Passover is to be kept 
on the 14th of the 1st nionth ; it is to be killed before 
it is evening, and eaten at night, on the evening of 
the léth, after sunset.” Again, “ The children of 
Israel shall keep the Passover on the 14th of the Ist 
month between the evenings, in the third part of the 
day till the third part of the night ὁ (ἡ, e. from about 
noon of the 14th of Nisan to the inidnight following). 
“What remaims of all its flesh after the third part of 
the night they shall burn with fire.’ (Cap. 49 of 
Dillmann’s translation, in Ewald's Jahrb. d. Bibl. wis- 
sensch. iii. 68, 69.) A, 

« The seventh day of the Passover, and the eighth 
day of the Feast of Tabernacles (see John vii. 87), bad! 
a character of their own, distinguishing them from the 
first days of the feasts and from all other days of holy 
convocation, with the exception of the day of Pente- 
cost. [Penrecosr.] This is indicated in regard to the 
Passover in Deut. xvi. 8. “Six days thon shatg, cat 
unleavened bread; and on the seventh day shall be a 


solemn assembly (ΓΝ) to the Lord.” See also 


Ex. xiii. 6: “ Seven days ‘thou shalt eat unleavened 
bread, and in the seventh day shall be a feast to the 


Lord.”” The word SY is used in like manner | 
Yor the last day of the Feast’of Tabernacles (Lev. xxiii. | 


36, where it is associated with WIP SIND, 
‘on τ ἰ 4 
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mal perfection (see Mal. i. 14). Either the head 
of the family, or any other person who was uot 
ceremonially unclean (2 Chr. xxx. 17), took it into 
the court of the Teniple on his shoulders. Accord- 
ing to some authorities, the lamb mivht, if eireum- 
stances should render it desirable, be slain at any 
time in the afternoon. even before the evening sac- 
rifice, if the blood was kept stirred, so as to prevent 
it from coagulating, until the time came for sprink- 
ling it (Pesechim, v. 3). 

The Mishna gives a particular account of the 
arrangement which was made in the court of the 
Temple (Pesetchin, ν. 6-8). Those who were to 
kill the lamb entered successively in three divisions. 
When the first division had entered, the gates were 
elused and the trumpets were sounded three times. 
The priests stuod in two rows, each row extending 
from the altar to the place where the people were 
assembled. The priests of one row held basins of 
silver, and those of the other basins of gold. Mach 
Israelite then slew his lamb in order, and the 
priest who was nearest to him received the blood in 
his basin, which he handed to the next priest, who 
gave his empty basin in return. A succession of 
full basins was thus passed towards the altar, and a 
succession of empty ones towards the people. The 
priest who stood next the aJtar threw the blood out 
towards the Lase in a single jet. When the first 
division had performed their work, the second came 
in, and then the third. The lambs were skinned, 
and the viscera taken out with the internal fat. 
The fat was carefully separated and collected in the 
large dish, and the viscera were washed and replaced 
in the body of the lamb, like those of the burnt 
sacrifices (Lev. i. 9, iii, 83-5; comp. Pesachin, vi. 
1). Maimonides says that the tal was put with the 
fat (Not. in Pes. v. 10). While this was going on 
the Hallel was sung, and repeated a second, or even 
a third time, if the process was not finished. As 
it grew dark, the people went home to roast their 
lants. The fat was burned on the altar, with in- 
cense, that same evening.¢ When the 1 {ἢ of 
Nisan fell on the Sabbath, all these things were 


convo¢ation ;’? Num. xxix. 85; 2 Chr. vii. 9; Neh. 
viii. 18). Our translators have in each case rendered 
it ‘solemn assembly,” but have explained it in the 
margin by “restraint.” The ΤᾺΝ. have ἐξόδιον. 
Michaelis and lken imagined the primary idea of the 
word to be restraint from labor. Gesenius shows that 
this is ἃ mistake, and proves the word to mean assem- 
EEE 
to shut up, or constrain. ence Biihr (Sysmbolik, ii. 
019) reasonably argues, from the occurrence of the 
word in the passages above referred to, that its strict 
meaning is that of the closing assembly; which is of 
course quite consistent with its being sometimes used 
for ἵν solenim assembly in a more general sense, and 
with its application to the day of Pentecost. 


bly or congregation, Its root is undonbtedly 


b The Chaldee interpreters render TW, which 
means one of the flock, whether sheep or goat, by 


Tras, a lamb; and Theodoret no doubt represents 
the Jewish traditional nsage when he says, ἵνα ὁ μὲν 
πρόβατον ἔχων θύσῃ τοῦτο ὃ δὲ σπανίζων προβάτον 
τὸν ἔριφον (on Ex. xii.). 

¢ Undoubtedly the usual practice was for the head 
of the family to slay his own lamb; but on particular 
occasions (as in the great observances of the Passover 
by Ifezekiah, Josiah, and Ezra) the slanghter of the 
lumbs was comniitted to the Levites. Sco p. 2347. 

@The remarkable passage in which this is com- 
manded, which occurs Ex. xxiii. 17, 18, 19, and is 
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done in the same manner; but the court of the 
Temple, instead of being carefully cleansed as on 
other occasions, was merely flooded by opening a 
sluice. 

A spit made of the wood of the pomegranate 
was thrust lengthwise through the lamb (Pesachim, 
vii. 1). According to Justin Martyr, a second 
spit, or skewer, was put transversely through the 
shoulders, so as to form the figure of a cross.¢ The 
oven was of earthenware, and appears to have been 
in shape something like a bee-hive with an opening 
in the side to admit fuel. ‘he lamb was carefully 
so placed as not to touch the side of the oven, lest 
the cooking should be effected in part by hot earth- 
enware, and not entirely by fire, according to Ex. 
xii. 9; 2 Chr. xxxv. 18. If any one concerned in 
the process broke a bone of the lanib so as to infringe 
the command in Ex. xii. 46, he was subject to the 
punishment of forty stripes. The flesh was to be 
roasted thoroughly © (Ex. xii. 9). No portion of it 
was allowed to be carried out of the house, and if 
any of it was not eaten at the meal, it was burned, 
along with the bones and tendons, in the morning 


of the 16th of Nisan; or, if that day happened to | 


be the Sabbath, on the 17th. 

As the paschal lamb could be legally slain, and 
the blood and fat offered, only in the national sanc- 
tuary (Deut. xvi. 2), it of course ceased to be 


repeated Ex. xxxiv. 25, 25. appears to be a sort of 
proverbial caution respeeting the three great feasts. 
Three times in the year all thy males shall appear 
before the Lord God. Thou shalt not offer the blood 
of my sacrifice with leavened bread; neither shall the 
fat of my sacrifice remain unti] the morning. The 
first of the first-fruits of thy land thou shalt bring 
into the honse of the Lord thy God. ‘Thou shalt not 
secthe a kid in his mother’s milk.’? The references to 
the Passover and Pentecost are plain enough. That 
which is supposed to refer to Tabernacles (which is 
also found Deut. xiv. 21), “ Thon shalt not seethe a 
kid in his mother’s inilk,” is explained by Abarbanel, 
and in a Karaite MS. spoken of by Cudworth, as bear- 
ing on a custom of boiling a kid iu the milk of its dam 
as a charm, and sprinkling fields and orehards with 
the milk to render them fertile (Cndworth, Trve No- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper, pp. 36, 873 Spencer, Leg. 
Hed. ii. 8. For other interpretations of the passage, 
see Rosenmiuller, 72 E-vod. xxiii. 19). [Lpo.atry ; vol. 
ii. p. 1129 a. 

a The statement is in the Dialogue with Trypho, e. 
40: Kat τὰ κελευσθὲν mpaBatov ἐκεῖνο ὀπτὸν ὅλον γί- 
νεσθαι, τοῦ πάθους τοῦ σταυροῦ, δι᾽ οὗ πάσχειν ἔμελλεν 
ὁ Χριστός, σύμβολον ἣν. τὰ γὰρ ὀπτώμενον πρόβατον 
σχηματιζάμενον ἁμοίως τῷ σχήματι τοῦ σταυροῦ ὀπτᾶται. 
εἷς γὰρ ὄρθιος ὁβελίσκος διαπερονᾶται ἀπὸ τῶν κατωτάτω 
μηρῶν μέχρι τῆς κεφαλῆς, καὶ εἷς πάλιν κατὰ τὸ μετά- 
φρενον, ᾧ προσαρτῶνται καὶ αἱ χεῖρες τοῦ προβάτου. 

As Justin was a native of Flavia Neapolis, it is a 
Striking fact that the modern Samaritans roast their 
paschal lambs in nearly the sume manner at this day. 
Mr. George Grove, who visited Nablous in 1861, in a 
letter to the writer of this article, says, ‘The lambs 
(they require six for the community now) are roasted 
all together by stuffing them vertically, head down- 
wards, into an oven which is like a small well, about 
three feet diameter, «nd four or five feet deep, rough- 
ly steaned, in which a fire has been kept up for 
several hours. After the labs are thrust in, the top 
of the hole is covered with bushes and earth, to eon- 
fine the heat till they are done. Each lamb has a 
stake or spit run through him to draw him up by; 
and, to prevent the spit from tearing away through 
the roast meat with the weight, « cross piece is put 
through the lower end of 10.) A similar account is 
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offered by the Jews after the destruction of Jern- 
salem. ‘The spring festival of the modern Jews 
strictly consists only of the feast of unlea ened 
bread.¢ 

(ὁ.) The Unleavened Bread. — There is no rea- 
son to doubt that the unleavened bread eaten in 
the Passover and that used on other religious occa- 
sions were of the same nature. It might be made 
of wheat, spelt, barley, oats, or rye, but not of rice 
or millet (Pesachin, ii. 5). It appears to have been 
usually made of the finest wheat flour? (Buxt. 
Syn. Jud. c. xviii. p. 397). ‘The greatest care was 
taken that it should be made in perlectly clean 
vessels and with all possible expedition, lest the 
process of fermentation should be allowed to com- 
mence in the slightest degree (Pes«chim, iii. 2-5). 
It was probably formed into dry, thin biscuits, not 
unlike those used by the modern Jews. 

The command to eat unleavened bread during 
the seven days of the festival, under the penalty of 
being cut off from the people, is given with marked 
emphasis, as well as that to put away all leaven from 
the house during the festival (Ex. xii. 15, 19, 20, 
xiii. 7). But the Rabbinists say that the house was 
carefully cleansed and every corner searched for any 
fraginent of leavened bread in the evening before 
the 14h of Nisan, though leavened bread might be 
eaten till the sixth hour of that day, when all that 


given in Miss Rogers's Domestic Life in Palestine. Vi- 
tringa, Boehart, aud Hottinger have taken the state- 
ment of Justin as representing the ancient Jewish 
usage ; and, with him, regard the crossed spits as a 
prophetie type of the cross of our Lord. But it would 
seem more probable that the transverse spit was a 
niere matter of convenience, and was perhaps never in 
nse among the Jews. The rabbinical traditions relate 
that the lamb was called Galeatus, “qui qnum totus 
assabatur, cum capite, cruribus, et intestinis, pedes 
autem et intestina ad latera ligabantur inter assandum, 
aghus ita quasi armatum representaverit, qui galea in 
eapite et ense in Jatere est munitus ” (Otho, Lex. Rab, 
p. 503). [On the Samaritan Passover, see the additiou 
to this article, p. 2357.] 


6 The word NJ, in A. V. “raw,” is rendered 


alive ” by Onkelos and Jonathan. In 1 Sam. ii. 10, 
it plainly means raw. But Jarebi, Aben Ezra, and 
other Jewish authorities, understand it as half-dressed 
(Rosenmiiller, 7 doc.). 

¢ There are many curious particulars in the mode 
in which the modern Jews observe this festival, to be 
found in Buxt. Sya. Jud.. e. xviii. xix.; Picart, Ceré- 
monies Religieuses, vot. i.; Mill, The British Jews (Lon- 
don, 1853); Stauben, Se*nes de la vie Juive en Alsace 
(Paris, 1860); [Isaaes, Ceremonies, οἷο. of the Jeirs, 
p. 104 ff. ; Allen's Modern Judaism, 2d ed., Ὁ. 394 ff.] 
The following appear to be the most interesting: A 
shoulder of lainb, thoroughly roasted, is placed on the 
tuble to take the place of the pasehal lamb, with a 
hard-boiled egg as a symbol of wholeness. Besides the 
sweet sauce, to remind them of the sort of work ear- 
ried on by their fathers in Egypt (see above, c), there is 
sometimes a vessel of salt and water, to represent the 
Red Sea, into whieh they dip the bitter herbs. But 
the most remarkable usages are those eoimected with 
the expectation of the eoming of ΤΠ}. A cup of 
wine is poured out for him, and stands all night upon 
the table. Just before the filling of the cups of the 
guests the fourth time, there is an πίον ναὶ of dead 
silence, and the door of the rooin is opened for some 
minutes to admit the prophet. [Eniau, i. 709, note 7.] 

d Kwald (A’terthumer, p. 381) and ΕΠ ἢ (quoted 
by Winer) conjecture the original unleavened bread of 
the Passover to have been of barley, in connection 
with the commencement of barley harvest. 
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remained was to be burned (Pesachim, i. 1, 4: ἃ 
and citation in Lightfoot, Temple Serv., xii. § 1). 
(c.) The Bitter Herbs and the Sauce. — Accord- 


ing to Pesachim (ii. 6) the bitter herbs (ΟΞ; 
πικρίδες; lactuce agrestes, Ex. xii. 8), might be 
andive, chicory, wild lettuce, or nettles. These 
plants were important articles of food to the ancient 
Egyptians (as is noticed by Pliny), and they are 
said to constitute nearly half that of the modern 
Exyptians. According to Niebuhr they are still 
eaten at the Passover by the Jews in the East. 
They were used in former times either fresh or 
dried, and a portion of them is said to have been 
eaten before the unleavened bread (Pesach. x. 3). 
The sauce into which the herbs, the bread, and 
the meat were dipped as they were eaten (Jolin 
xiii. 26; Matt. xxvi. 23) is not mentioned in the 


Pentateuch. It is ealled in the Mishna D771. 


According to Bartenora it consisted of only vinegar 
and water; but others describe it as a mixture of 
vinegar, figs, dates, almonds, and spice. The same 
sauce was used on ordinary oecasions thickened 
with a little flour; but the rabbinists forbade this 
at the Passover, lest the flour should oecasion a 
slight devree of fermentation. Some say that it 
was beaten up to the consistence of mortar or clay, 
in order to commemorate the toils of the Israelites 
in Egypt in laying bricks (Buxtorf, Lea. Tad. col. 
831; Pesschim, ii. 8, x. 3, with the notes of Bar- 
tenora, Maimonides, and Surenhusius). 

(d.) The Four Cups of \Wine. — There is no 
mention of wine in connection with the Passover 
in the Pentateuch; but the Mishua strictly enjoins 
that there should never be less than four cups of 
it provided at the paschal meal even of the poorest 
Israelite (Pes. x. 1). ‘The wine was usually red, 
and it was mixed with water as it was drunk (Pes. 
vii. 13, with Bartenora’s note; and Othio’s Lex. 
p- 507). ‘The cups were handed round in succes- 
sion at specified intervals in the meal (see below, 77). 
Two of them appear to be distinctly mentioned 
Luke xxii. 17, 20.‘ The cup of blessing *’ (1 Cor. 
x. 16) was probably the latter one οἵ these, and 
is generally considered to have been the third of 
the series, after which a grace was said; though a 
comparison of Luke xxii. 20 (where it is called 

‘the eup after supper’’) with Pes. x. 7, and the 

desivnation bbnn DD, “ cup of the Hallel,” 
might rather suggest that it was the fourth and 
last eup. Sechoettgen, however, is inclined to 
doubt whether there is any reference, in either of 
the passages of the N. T., to the formal ordering 
of the cups of the Passover, and proves that the 
name ‘cup of blessing ” {2 Sy DD) 
was applied in a general way to any cup whieh was 
drunk with thanksgiving, and that the expression 
was often used metaphorically, e. g. Ps. exvi. 13 
(flor. Heb. in 1 Cor. x. 16. See also Carpzov, 
App. Crit. p. 380). 

The wine drunk at the meal was not, restricted 
to the four cups, but none conld he taken during 


the interval between the third and fourth etps 
ees x. 7). 


@ Other particnlars of the preeautions which were 
taken are given in Pesachim, and also by Maimonides, 
in his treatise De Fermentato et Azymo,a compendiun 
of which is given by Carpzov, App. Crit. p. 404. 
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(e.) The fHallel. — The service of praise sung at 
the Passover is not mentioned in the Law. ‘The 


name is contracted from 45 be pital (Hallelajak). 
It consisted of the series ot Psalms from exiii. to 
exvili. he first portion, comprising Ps, exili. and 
exiv , was sung in the early part of the meal, and 
the second part after the fourth cup of wine. This 
is supposed to have been the “ hymn ”’ sung by our 
Lord and his Apostles (Matt. xxvi. 30; Mark xiv. 


96; Buxtorf, Lex. Tul. s. v. ὍΤΙ and Syn. Jud. 
p. 48; Otho, Lex. p. 271; Carpzov, App. Crit. 
p. 374). 

(f.) Mode and Order of the Paschal Meal. — 
Adopting as mueh from Jewish tradition as is not 
inconsistent or improbable, the following appears 
to have been the usual custom. All work, except 
that belonging to a few trades connected with daily 
life, was suspended for some hours before the even- 
ing of the 14th of Nisan. There was, however, 
a difference in this respect. The Galileans desisted 
from work the whole day; the Jews of the south 
only after the middle of the tenth hour, that is, 
half-past three o'clock. It was not lawful to eat 
any ordinary food after midday. The reason as- 
signed for this was, that the paschal supper might 


‘be eaten with the enjoymeut furnished by a good 


appetite. (Pes. iv. 1-3, x. 1, with Maimonides’ 
note.) But it is also stated that this preliminary 
fasting was especially incumbent on the eldest sou, 
and that it was intended to commemorate the de- 
liverance of the first-born in Egypt. This was 
prohably only a faney of later times (Buxt. Syn. 
Jw. xviii. p. 401). 


No male was admitted to the table unless he was 
cireumeised, even if he was of the seed of Israel 
(Ex. xii. 48). Neither, according to the letter of 
the law, was any one of either sex admitted who 
was ceremonially unclean ® (Num. ix. 6; Joseph. 
B. J. vi. 9, § 3). But this rule was on special 
oceasions liberally applied. In the ease of Heze- 
kiah’s Vassover (2 Chr. xxx.) we find that a greater 
decree of legal purity was required to slaughter the 
lanibs than to eat them, and that numbers partook 
“otherwise than it was written,’ who were not 
“ cleaused according to the purification ot the sanc- 
tuary.” Fhe Rabbinists expressly state that women 
were permitted, though not commanded, to partake 
(Pes. viii. 1; Chtgigah,i. 1; comp. Joseph. 6. J. 
vi. 9, § 3), in accordance with the instances in 
Scripture which have been mentioned of Hannah 
and Mary ἀρ. 2342 ὁ). But the Naraites, in more 
recent times, excluded all but full-grown men. Ὁ 
was customary for the number of a party to be 
not ess than ten (Joseph. B. J. vi. 9, $3). 10 was 
perhaps generally under twenty, but it might be as 
many is ἃ hundred, if each one could have a piece 
of the amb es large as an olive (Pes. viii. 7). 

Whe. the meal was prepared, the family was 
plaeed round the table, the paterfamilias taking a 
place of honor, probably somewhat raised above 
the rest. There is no reason to doubt that the 
ancient Ilebrews sat, as they were accustomed to 
do at their ordinary meals (see Otho, Lex. p. 7). 
But when the custom of reclining at table lad be- 


a month before the Passover. Amongst these was the 
annual whitewashing of the sepulehres (cf. Matt. 
xxiii. 27) (Reland, Avt. iy. 2,6). In Jolin xi. 50, we 
find some Jews coming up to Jerusulem to purity 


9 Certain precautions to avoid pollution were taken | themselves a week before the feast. 
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come general, that posture appears to have been 
enjoined, on the ground of its suppesed signifi- 
cance. The Mishua says that the meanest Israel- 
ite should recline at the Passover “like a king, 
with the ease becoming a free man’’ (es. x. 1, 
with Maimonides’ note). He was to keep in mind 
that when his ancestors stood at the feast in Egypt 
they took the posture of slaves (Nt. Levi, quoted 
by Otho, p. 504). Our Lord and his Apostles con- 
formed to the usual custom of their time, and re- 
clined (Luke xxii. 14, &e.). (MEALS, p. 1843  f.] 

When the party was arranged, the first cup of 
wine was filled, and a blessing was asked by the 
head of the faiily on the feast, as well as a special 
one on the cup. The bitter herbs were then placed 
on the table, and a portion of them eaten, either 
with or without the sauce. The unleavened bread 


was handed round next, and afterwards the lamb | 


was placed on the table in front of the head of the 
family (Pes. x. 3). Before the lamb was eaten, 
the second cup of wine was filled, and the son, in 
accordance with Ex. xii. 26, asked his father the 
meaning of the feast. In reply, an account was 
given of the sufferings of the Israelites in Egypt, 
and of their deliverance, with a particular explana- 
tion of Dent. xxvi. 5, and the first part of the 
Halle] (Ps. exiii., exiv.) was sung. This being gone 
through, the lamb was carved and eaten. ‘The 
third cup of wine was poured out and drunk, and 
soon afterwards the fourth. The second part of the 
Hallel (Ps. exy. to exviii.) was tien sung (Pes. x. 
2-5). <A fifth wine-cup appewrs to have been occa- 
Bioually produced, but perhaps only in later times. 
What was termed the greater Hallel (Ps. exx. to 


CXXXVill.) Was sung on such occasions (Buxt. Syn. | Hetil: ὃ ; 
offerer laid his hand upon his head and slew it at 


Jud. c. xviii}. The meal being ended, it was un- 
lawful for anything to be introduced in the way of 
dessert. 

The Israelites who lived in the country appear 
to have been accommodated at the feast by the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem in their houses, so far as 
there was room for them (Luke xxii. 10-12; Matt. 
xxvi. 18). It is said that the guests left in return 
for their entertainment the skin of the lamb, the 
oven, and other vessels which they had used. Those 
who could not be received into the city encamped 
without the walls in tents, as the pilgrims now do 
at Mecea. The number of these must have been 
very great, if we may trust the computation of 
Josephus that they who partook of the Passover 
amounted, in the reign of Nero, to above 2,700,000 
(Bau 9, §$3¢). Ἢ 15 not wonder ful that sedi- 


tions were apt to break out in such a vast multi- | 


tude so pen together (Jos. nt. xvii. 9, ὃ 2; 
B. J.i. 3, &e.; comp. Matt. xxvi. 5; Luke xiii. 1). 

After the paschal meal, such of the Israelites 
from the country as were so ‘disposed left Jerusalem, 
and observed the remainder of the festival at their 
respective homes (Deut. xvi. 7). But see Light- 
foot, on Luke ii, 43. 

(..) The first Sheaf of Harvest. — The offering 


of the Omer, or sheaf (WOD3; τὰ δράγματα: 
manipulus spicarum) is mentioned nowhere in the 
Law except Lev. xxiii. 10-14. It is there com- 
manded that when the Israelites might reach the 
land of promise, they should bring, on the 16th of 


a He states that the number of lambs slain in a 
single Passover was 255,500. It is difficult to imagine 
how they conld all have been slain, and their blood 
sprinkled, as described in the Mishna. See p. 2348. 
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the month, “ the morrow after the sabbath ”’ (2. 6. 
the day of holy convocation [PENTECosT, § 1, n0te]), 
the first sheaf of the harvest to the priest, to be 
waved by him before the Lord. <A lamb, with a 
meat-offering and a drink-oflering, was to be offered 
at the same time. Until this ceremony was per- 
formed, no bread, parched corn, or green ears, were 
to be eaten of the new crop (see Josh. v. 11, 12}. 
It was from the day of this offering that the fifty 
days began to be counted to the day of Pentecost 
(Lev. xxiii, 15). ‘Phe sheaf was of barley, as being 
the grain which was first Ne (2 Kings iv. +42), 
Josephus relates (int. iii. 10, ὃ 5) that “the barley 
was ground, and that ten handfuls of the meal were 
brought to the altar, one handful being cast into 
the fire and the remainder given to the priests. 
The Mishna adds several particulars, and, amongst 
others, that men were formally sent by the San- 
hedrim to cut the barley in some field near Jeru- 
salem; and that, after the meal had been sifted 
thirteen times, it was mingled with oil and incense ¢ 
(.Menachoth, x. 2-6). 

(h.) The Chagigah. — The daily sacrifices are 
enumerated in the Pentateuch only in Numi. xxviii. 
19-23, but reference is made to them Ley. xxiii. 8. 
Besides these public offerings (which are men- 
tioned, p. 2543 ὁ), there was another sort of sacri- 
fice connected with the Passover, as well as with 


the other great festivals, called in the Talmud 


MATT (Chayignh, i. e. « festivity"). It was a 
voluntary peace-offering made by private individ- 
uals. The victim might be taken either from the 
flock or the herd. It might be either male or 
female, but it must be without blemish The 


the door of the sanctuary. The blood was sprin- 
kled on the altar, and the fat of the inside, with 
the kidneys, was burned by the priest. The breast 
was given to the priest as a wave-offering, and the 
right shoulder as a heave-offering (Lev. iii. 1-5, 
Vil. 29-34). What remained of the victim might 
be eaten by the offerer and his guests on the a 
on which it was slain, and on the day following 

but if any portion was left till the third day, it w as 


burned (Lev. vii. 16-18; Pesach. vi. 4). The 
connection of these free-will peace-offerings with 
the festivals appears to be indicated Num. x. 10; 
Deut. xiv. 26; 2 Chr. xxxi. 22, and they are in- 
cluded under the term Passover in Dent. xvi. 2— 
Thou shalt therefore sacrifice the passover unto 
the Lord thy God, of the flock and of the herd.” 
Onkelos here understands the command to sacrifice 
‘from the flock, to refer to the paschal lamb; and 
that to sacrifice from the herd, to the Chagigah. 
But it seems more probable that both the flock and 
the herd reter to the Chagigah, as there is a specific 
command respecting the paschal lamb in vv. 5-7. 
(See De Muis’ nofe in the Crit. Sac.; and Light- 
foot, Hor. Heb. on John xviii. 28.) There are evi- 
jdently similar references, 2 Chr. xxx. 22-24, and 
2 Chr. xxxv. 7. Hezekiah and his princes cave 
‘away, at the great Passover which he celebrated, 
two thousand bullocks and seventeen thousand 
sheep; and Josiah, on a similar oecasion, Is said to 
αν supplied the people at his own cost with 
‘lambs “for the Passover offerings,’ besides three 
| thousand oxen. rom these passages and others, 
it may be seen that the eating of the Chagigah 


6 On this text, see PENTECOST. 
e There is no mention of the Omer in Pesachim. 
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was an occasion of social festivity, connected wit!) 
the festivals, and especially with the Passover. Uhe 
principal day for sacrificing the Passover Chagigah 
‘was the 15th of Nisan, the first day of holy con- 
voeation, unless it happened to be the weekly Sab- 
bath. The paschal lamb might be slain on the 
Sabbath, but not the Chagigah. With this excep- 
tion, the Chagigah might be offered on any day of 
the festival, and on some oceasions a Chagigah vic- 
tim was slain on the 14th, especially when the pas- 
chal lamb was likely to prove too small to serve as 
meat for the party (Pesach. iv. 4, x. 3; Lightfoot, 

‘emple Service, c. xii.; Reland, Ant. iv. ὁ. ii. § 2). 

That the Chagigah might be boiled, as well as 
roasted, is proved by 2 Chr. xxxv. 13, « And they 
roasted the passover with fire according to the ordi- 
nauce: but the other holy offerings sod they in 
pots, and in caldrons, and in pans, and divided 
them speedily among the people.”’ 

(i.) Release of Prisoners. — It is a question 
whether the release of a prisoner at the Passover 
(Matt. xxvil. 15; Mark xv. 6; Luke xxiii. 17; 
lohn xviii. 39) was a custom of Roman origin re- 
sembling what took place at the lectisternium 
(Liy. v. 13); and, in later times, on the birthday 
of an emperor; or whether it was an old Hebrew 
usage belonging to the festival, which Pilate al- 
lowed the Jews to retain. Grotius argues in favor 
of the former notion (On Malt. xxvii. 15). But 
others (Hottinger, Schoettgen, Winer) consider 
that the words of St. John — ἔστι δὲ συνήθεια 
duty — render it most probable that the custom 
was essentially Hebrew. Schoettgen thinks that 
there is an allusion to it in Pesachina (viii. 6), 
where it is permitted that a lamb should be slain 
on the 14th of Nisan for the special use of one in 
prison to whom a release had been promised. The 
subject is discussed at length by Hottinger, in his 
tract De Ritu dimittendi Reum in Festo Paschatis, 
in the Thesaurus Novus Theologico-Philologicus. 

(&.) The Second, or Little Passover. — When 
the Passover was celebrated the second year, in the 
wilderness, certain men were prevented from keep- 
ing it, owing to their being defiled by contact with 
a dead body. Being thus prevented fron obeying 
the Divine comniand, they came anxiously to Moses 
to inquire what they should do. [16 was accord- 
ingly instructed to institute a second Passover, to 
he observed on the 14th of the following month, 
for the benefit of any who had been hindered from 
keeping the regular one in Nisan (Num. ix. 11). 
The ‘Valnudists called this the Little Passover 


(Wap ΓΒ). It was distinguished, according 
to them, from the Greater Passover hy the rites 
lasting only one day, instead of seven days, by it 
not being required that the Hallel should be sung 
during the meal, but only when the lamb was 
slaughtered, and by it not beine necessary for 
leaven to be put out of the houses (Pesach. ix. 3; 
᾿δυιχὺ. τὰ. Tul. col. 1766). 

(() Observances of the Passover rceorded in 
Seriptiare. — Of these seven are of chief historical 
importance. 

The tirst Passover in Egypt (fx. xii.). 


a Josephus in like manner ealls the 14th of Nisan 
the first day of unleavened bread (LB. J. vy. 38, $1): 
and he speaks of the festival of the Passover as lasting 
eight days (Anz. ii. 15, § 1). But he elsewhere calls 


the 15th of Nisan ‘ the commencement of the feast of 


anleavened bread.” (And. iii. 10, δ 5.) Either mode of 
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. The tirst kept in the desert (Num. ix.). 

ee is no notice of the observance of any other 
Passover in the desert; and Hnupfeld, Keil, and 
others have concluded that none took place between 
this one and that at Gilgal. The neglect of cir- 
cumcision may render this probable. But Calvin 
imagines that a special commission was given to 
the people to continue the ordinance of the Pass- 
over. (See Keil on Joshua ν. 10.) 

That celebrated by Joshua at Gilgal imme- 
diately after the circumcision of the people, when 
the manna ceased (Josh. v.). 

4. That which Hezekiah observed on the occa- 
sion of his restoring the national worship (2 Chr. 
xxx.). Owing to the impurity of a considerable 
proportion of the priests in the month Nisan, this 
Passover was not held till the second month, the 
proper time for the Little Passover. The postpone- 
ment was determined by a decree of the congrega- 
tion. Ly the same authority, the festival was re- 
peated through a second seven days to serve the 
need of the vast multitude who wished to attend 
it. ‘To meet the case of the probable impurity of 
a great number of the people, the Levites were 
commanded to slaughter the lambs, and the king 
prayed that the Lord would pardon every one who 
was penitent, though his legal pollution might he 
upon him. 

5. The Passover of Josiah in the eighteenth 
year of his reign (2 Chr. xxxv.). On this oceasion, 
as in the Passover of Hezekiah, the Levites appear 
to have slain the lambs (ver. 6), and it is expressly 
stated that they flayed them. 

6. That celebrated by Ezra after the return from 
Babylon (Ezr. vi.). On this occasion, also, the 
Levites slew the lambs, and for the same reason as 
they did in Hezekiah’s Passover. 


7. The last Passover of our Lord's life. 


If. ΤΕ Last Suprerr. 


1. Whether or not the meal at which our Lord 
instituted the sacrament of the Eucharist was the 
paschal supper according to the Law, is a question 
of great difficulty. No point in the Gospel history 
has been more disputed. If we had nothing to 
cuide us but the three first Gospels, no doubt of the 
kind could well be raised, though the narratives 
may not be free from difficulties in themselves. 
We find them speaking, in accordance with Jewish 
usage, of the day of the supper as that on which 
ἀρ the Passover must be killed," and as «the first 
day of unleavened bread ”* @ (Matt. xxvi. 17; Mark 
xiv. 12; Luke xxii. 7). Each relates that the use 
of the guest-chamber was seeured in the manner 
usual with those who came from a distance to keep 
the festival. Each states that “they made ready 
the Passover,” and that, when the evening was 
come, our Lege, taking the place at the head of the 
family, sat down with the twelve. Ie himself 
distinetly calls the meal “this Passover’’ (Luke 
xxii, 15, 16). After a thanksviving, he passes 
round the first cup of wine (Luke xxii. 17), and, 
when the supper ts ended, the usual *¢eup of bless- 
ing” (comp. Luke τε τ eee or, x. 16, xi. 25). 
A hymn is then sung (Matt. xxvi. 30; Mark xiv. 


speaking was evidently allowable: in one case regard- 
ing it as a matter of fact that the eating of unleavened 
bread began on the 14th; and in the other, distin- , 
guishing the feast of unleavened bread, lasting from 
the first day of holy convocatiou to the concluding 
one, from the paschal meal. 
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26), which it is reasonable to suppose was the last 
part of the Hallel. 

If it be granted that the supper was eaten on the 
evening of the 14th of Nisan, the apprehension, 
trial, and crucifixion of our Lord must have oc- 
curred on Friday the 15th, the day of holy convo- 
cation, which was the first of the seven days of the 
Passover week. The weekly Sabbath on which He 
lay in the tomb was the 16th, and the Sunday of 
the resurrection was the 17th. 

But, on the other hand, if we had no information 
but that which is to ke gathered from St. John’s 
Gospel, we could not hesitate to infer that the even- 
ing of the supper was that of the 13th of Nisan, 
the day preceding that of the paschal meal. It 
appears to Le spoken of as occurring before the feast 
of the Passover (xiii. 1, 2). Some of the disciples 
suppose that Christ told .hudas, while they were at 
supper, to buy what they ‘“‘had need of against the 
feast ’’ (xiii. 29). In the night which follows the sup- 
per, the Jews will not enter the pretorium lest 
they should Le defiled and so not able to ‘eat the 
Passover ’’ (xviii. 28). When our Lord is before 
Pilate, about to be led out to crucifixion, we are 
told that it was ‘the preparation of the Passover ἢ 
(xix. 14). After the crucifixion, the Jews are so- 
licitous, “Ὁ because it was the preparation, that the 
bodies should not remain upon the cross on the 
Sabbath-day, for that Sabbath-day was a high day” 
(xix. 31). 

If we admit, in accordance with the first view of 
these passages, that the Last Supper was on the 13th 
of Nisan, our Lord must have | een crucified on the 
14th, the day on which the paschal lamb was slain 
and caten, lle lay in the grave on the 15th (which 
was a ἐ high day’’ or doul:le Sabbath, because the 
weekly Sabbath coincided with the day of holy con- 
vocation), and the Sunday of the resurrection was 
the 16th. 

Itis alleged that this view of the case is strength- 
ened by certain facts in the narratives of the synop- 
tical Gospels, as well as that of St. John, compared 
with the Law and with what we know of Jewish cus- 
toms in later times. If the meal was the paschal 
supper, the law of Ix. xii. 22, that none ‘shall go 
out of the door of his house until the morning,” 
must have been broken, not only by Judas (John 
xiii. 380), but by our Lord and the other disciples 
(Luke xxii. 39).¢ In like manner it is said that 
the law for the observance of the 15th, the day of 
holy convocation with which the pasehal week com- 
menced (Ex. xii. 16; Lev. xxiii. 35, &e.), and some 
express enactments in the ‘Talmud regarding leval 
proceedings and particular details, such as the carry- 
ing of spices, must have been infringed by the Jew- 
ish rulers in the apprehending of Christ, in his 
trials before the high-priest and the Sanhedrim, 
and in his crucifixion; and also by Simon of Cy- 
rene, who was coming out of the country (Mark xv. 
23; Luke xxiii. 26), by Joseph who hought fine 
linen (Mark xv. 46), by the women who bought 
spices (Mark xvi. J; Luke xxiii. 56), and by Nico- 
demus who Lrought to the tomb a hundred pounds 
weight of a mixture of myrrh and aloes (John xix. 


@ It has been stated (p. 2342, note 6) that, aecording to 
Jewish authorities, this law was disnsed in later times. 
But even if this were not the case, it does not seem 
that there can be much difficulty in adopting the ar- 
rangenient of Greswell’s Harmony, that the party did 
not leave the house to go over the brook till after 
midnight. 
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39). Thesame objection is considered to 116 against 
the supposition that the disciples could have imag- 
ined, on the evening of the Passover, that our Lord 
was giving directions to Judas respecting the pur- 
chase of anything or the giving of alms to the poor. 
The latter act (except under very special conditions) 
would have been as much opposed to rabbinical 
maxims as the former.? 

It is further urged that the expressions of our 
Lord, ‘My time is at hand” (Matt. xxvi. 18), 
and ‘+ thts Passover *’ (Luke xxii. 15), as well as 
St. Paul's designating it as ‘*the same night that 
116 was betrayed,"’ instead of the night of the Pass- 
vver (1 Cor. xi. 23), and his identifying Christ as 
our slain paschal lamb (1 Cor. v. 7), seem to point 
to the time of the supper as being peculiar, and to 
the time of the crucifixion as being the same as that 
of the killing of the lamb (Neander and Liicke). 

It is not surprising that some modern critics 
should have given up as hopeless the task of recon- 
ciling this difficulty. Several have rejected the 
narrative of St. John (Bretschneider, Weisse), but 
a greater number (especially De Wette, Usteri, 
Ewald, Meyer, and Theile) have taken an opposite 
course, and have been content with the notion that 
the three first Evangelists made a mistake and con- 
founded the meal with the Passover. 

2. The reconciliations which have been attempted 
fall under three principal heads: — 

i. Those which regard the supper at which our 
Lord washed the feet of his disciples (Jolin xiii.), 
as having )een a distinct meal eaten one ©) more 
days before the regular Passover, of which or Lord 
partook in due course according to the syiu ptical 
narratives. 

ii. Those in which it is endeavored to establish 
that the meal was eaten on the 13th, and that our 
Lord was crucified on the evening of the true 
paschal supper. 

iii. Those in which the most obvious view of the 
first three narratives is defended, and in which it is 
attempted to explain the apparent contradictions in 
St. John, and the difficulties in reference to the 
law. 

(i.) The first method has the advantage of fur- 
nishing the most ready way of accounting for St. 
John’s silence on the institution of the Holy Com- 
munion. It has been adopted by Maldonat,¢ Light- 
foot, and Lengel, and more recently by Kaiser.¢ 
Lightfoot identified the supper of John xiii. with 
the one in the house of Simon the leper at Bethany 
two days before the Passover, when Mary poured 
the ointment on the head of our Saviour (Matt. 
xxvi. 6; Mark xiv. 3); and qnaintly remarks, 
“ While they are grumbling at the anointing of his 
head, He does not seruple to wash their feet.’’ 6 
Bengel supposes that it was eaten only the evening 
before the Passover. ./ 

But any explanation founded on the supposition 
of two meals, appears to he rendered untenable by 
the context. The fact that all four Evangelists - 
introduce in the same connection the foretelling. of 
the treachery of Judas with the dipping of the sop, 
and of the denials of St. Peter and the going out to 


ὃ Lightfoot, dfor. Heb. on Matt. xxvii. 1. 

e On John xiii. 1. 

εἰ Chronologie und Harmonie der vier Ev. 
tioned by Tischendorf. Synop. Bvang. p. xiv. 

e Ex. H-b., on John xiii. 2, and Matt. xxvi. 6 
Also, * Gleanings from Exodus,” No. XLX. 

J On Matt xxvi. 17, and John xviii. 28. 


---» 
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the Mount of Olives, can hardly leave a doubt that 
they are speaking of the same meal. Besides this, 
the explanation does not touch the greatest diffi- 
culties, which are those connected with “the day 
of preparation.” : 

(ii.) The current of opinion ἃ in modern times 
has set in favor of taking the more obvious inter- 
pretation of the passages in St. John, that the 
supper was eaten on the 13th, aud that our Lord 
was erucified on the 14th. It must, however, be 
admitted that most of those who advocate this view 
in some degree ignore the difficulties which it raises 
in any respectful interpretation of the synoptieal 
uarratives. Tittmann (Veletemata, p. $76) simply 
remarks that ἡ πρώτη τῶν ἀζύμων (Matt. xxvi. 
17; Mark xiv. 12) should be explained as προτέρα 
τῶν ἀζύμων. Dean Alford, while he believes that 
the narrative of St. John “absolutely excludes such 
a supposition as that our Lord and his disciples ate 
the usual Passover,"’ acknowledges the difficulty 
and dismisses it (on Matt. xxvi. 17). 

Those who thus hold that the supper was eaten 
on the 13th day of the month have devised various 
ways of accounting for the circumstance, of which 
the following are the most important. It will be 
observed that in the first three the supper is re- 
garded as a true paschial supper, eaten a day before 
the usual time; and in the other two, as a meal of 
a peculiar kind. 

(a.) It is assumed that a party of the Jews, prob- 
ably the Sadducees and those who inclined towards 
them, used to eat the Passover one day before the 
rest, and that our Lord approved of their practice. 
But there is not a shadow of historical evidence of 
the existence of any party which might have held 
such a notion until the controversy between the 
tabbinists and the Karaites arose, whieh was not 
much before the eighth century.’ 

(ὁ.} It has been conjectured that the great body 
of the Jews had gone wrong in ealeulating the true 
Passover-day, placing it a day too late, and that 
our Lord ate the Passover on what was really the 
14th, but what commonly passed as the 13th. 
This was the opinion of Beza, Bucer, Calovius, and 
Sealiger. It is favored by Stier. But it is utterly 
unsupported by historical testimony. 

(c.) Calvin supposed that on this oeeasion, though 
our Lord thought it right to adhere to the true 
legal time, the Jews ate the Passover on the 15th 
instead of the 14th, in order to escape from the 
burden of two days of striet observance (the day of 
holy convoeation and the weekly Sabbath) coming 


@ Litcke, Ideler, Tittmann, Bleek, De Wette, Neander, 
Tischendorf, Winer [Meyer, Brickner, Ewald, Holtz- 
mann, Godet, Caspari, Bunr, ΤΙ σοι, Scholten], 
Hbrard [formerly], Alford, Ellicott; of earlier critics, 
Erasmus, Grotius, Suicer, Curpzov. 

bIken (Dissertationes, vol. ii. diss. 10 and 12), for- 
getting the late date of the Karaite controversy, sup- 
posed that our Lord might have followed them in 
taking the day whieh, according to their custom, was 
ealcnlated from the first apperranee of the moon. 
Carpzov (App. Crit. p. 430) advocates the same notign. 
without naming the Waraites.  Ebrard conjectures 
that some of the poorer Galilzeans may have submit- 
ted to eat the Passover a day too ehrly to suit the 
convenience of the priests, who wen) overdone with 
the labor of sprinkling the blood and®ag he strangely 
imagines) of slaughtering the lambs. [Ebrard has 
jince given np this hypothesis. — A.] 

¢ Harm. iu Matt. xxvi. 17, ji. 305, edit. Tholuck. 

ἃ Surenhusius’ Mishna, iv. 209. 
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together.¢ But that no practice of this kind could 
have existed so early as our Lord’s time is satis- 
factorily proved in Cocceius’ note to Sanhedrin 
Tes 2.( 

(d.) Grotius ὁ thought that the meal was ἃ πάσχα 
μνημονευτικόν (like the paschal feast of the modern 
Jews, and such as might have been observed during 
the Babylonian captivity), not a πάσχα θύσιμον. 
But there is no reason to believe that such a mere 
commemorative rite was ever observed till after the 
destruction of the Temple. 

(v.) A view which has been received with favor 
far more generally than either of the preceding is, 
that the Last Supper was instituted by Christ for 
the occasion, in order that He might himself suffer 
on the proper evening on whieh the paschal lamb 
was slain. Neander says, “δ foresaw that He 
would have to leave his diseiples before the Jewish 
Passover, and determined to give a peculiar mean- 
ing to his last meal with them, aud to place it in a 
peculiar relation to the Passover of the Old Cove- 
nant, the place of which was to be taken by the 
meal of the New Covenant”? (Life of Christ, § 265).7 
This view is substantially the same as that held 
hy Clement, Origen, Krasmus, Calmet, Kuinoel, 
Winer, Alford.g 

frasmus (Paraphrase on Jolin xiii. 1, xviii. 28, 
Luke xxii. 7} and others have ealled it an ‘ antici- 
patory Vassover,”’ with the intention, no doubt, to 
help on a reconciliation between St. John and the 
other Evangelists. but if this view is to stand, it 
seems better, in a formal treatment of the subject, 
not to eall it a Passover at all. ‘The difference be- 
tween it and the Hebrew rite must have been 
essential. ven if a lamb was eaten in the supper, 
it ean hardly be imagined that the priests would 
have performed the essential acls of sprinkling the 
blood and offering the fat on any day besides the 
legal one (see Maimonides quoted by Otho, Lew. 
p. 501). It econld not therefore have been a true 
peschal sacrifice. 

(iii.) They who take the facts as they appear to 
lie on the surface of the synoptieal narratives ἢ start 
from a simpler point. They have nothing unex- 
pected in the oceurrenees to account for, but they 
have to show that the passages in St. John may be 
fairly interpreted in sueh a manner as not to inter- 
fere with their own conelusion, and to meet the 
objections sugested by the laws relating to the 
observance of the festival, We shall give in sue- 
cession, as briefly as we can, what appear to he 
their best explanations of the passages in question. 


6 On Matt. xxvi. 19, and John xiii. 1. 

J Assuming this view to be correct, may not the 
ebange in the day made by our Lord have some anal- 
ogy to the change of the weekly day of rest from the 
seventh to the first day ? 

g Dean Ellicott regards the meal as “a paschal sup- 
per eaten twenty-four hours before that of the other 
Jews, “within what were popularly considered the 
limits of the festival,’”? and would understand the ex- 
pression in Ex. xii. 6, “ between the two evenings,” 
as denoting tle time between the eveuings of the 18th 
and [ith of the month. But see note e, Ὁ. 2312. A 
somewhut similar explanation is given [by the Rev. 
Wenry Constable] in the Journal of Sacred Literature 
for Oct. 1501. 

h Lightfoot, Bochart, Reland, Schoettgen, Tholuck 
Olshansen, Stier, Lange, Hengstenberg, Robinson, 
Davidson [formerly], Fairbairn, [Norton, Andrews, 
Wieseler, Luthardt, Biumlein, Ebrard since 1862 

| Riggenbach.] 
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<a.) John xiii. 1,2. Does mpd τῆς ἑορτῆς limit | distinction recognized between a day of holy con- 
the time only of the proposition in the first verse, | vocation and the Sabbath in the Mosaic Law itself, 
or is the limitation to be earried on to verse 2, so} in respect to the obtaining and preparation of food, 
as to refer to the supper? In the latter case, for | under which head the Chagigah might come (Ex. 
which De Wette and others say there is “a logical | xii. 16); and in the Mishna the same distinction is 
necessity,’ εἰς τέλος ἠγάπησεν αὐτούς must refer | clearly maintained (Yom Tob, y. 2, and Afegilla, 
more directly to the manifestation of his love which |i. 5). It also appears that the School of Hillel 
He was abont to give to his disciples in washing | allowed more liberty in certain particulars on fes- 
their feet; and the natural conclusion is, that the | tivals and fasts in the night than in the day-time.¢ 
meal was one eaten before the paschal supper.| And it is expressly stated in the Mishna, that on 
Bochart, however, contends that πρὸ τῆς ἑορτῆς is| the Sabbath itself, wine, oil, and bread could be 
equivalent to ἐν τῷ mpoeoptiw, ‘quod ita pre- 
cedit festum, ut tamen sit pars festi.”” Stier 
agrees with him. Others take πάσχα to mean the 
seven days of unleavened bread as not including 
the eating of the lamb, and justify this limitation 
by St. Luke xxii. 1 (ἡ ἑορτὴ τῶν ἀζύμων ἡ λεγο- 
μένη πάσχα). See note ¢, p. 2352. But not a 
few of those who take this side of the main ques- 
tion (Olshausen, Wieseler, Tholuck, and others) 
regard the first verse as complete in itself; under- 
standing its purport to be that ἐς Before the Pass- 
over, in the prospect of his departure, the Saviour’s 
love was actively called forth towards his followers, 
and lle gave proof of his love to the last.’ Tho- 
luck remarks that the expression δείπνου γενομένου 
(Tischendorf reads γινομένου), ‘+ while supper was 
going on”? (not as in the A. V., ‘ supper being 
ended”) is very abrupt if we refer it to anything! Hebrew word which it represents (TT7D®) evidently 
except the Passover. [See also Norton's note. — A.] | :efers equally to the victims for the Chagigah “ἢ 
The Evangelist would then rather have used some | the paschal Jamb (Deut. xvi. 2), where it is com- 
such expression as, καὶ ἐποίησαν αὑτῷ δεῖπνον; manded that the Passover should be sacrificed « of 
aud he considers that this view is confirmed by} the flock and the herd.” “ In the plural it is used 
John xxi. 20, where ‘this supper is spoken of as if |in the same manner (2 Chr. xxxv. 7, 9). It is 
it was something familiarly known and not peculiar) yoreover to be kept in view that the Passover 
in its character — ds καὶ ἀνέπεσεν ἐν τῷ deimve-| might be eaten Ly those who had incurred a decree 
On the whole, Neander himself admits that nothing | o¢ legal impurity, aud that this was not the case in 
can be safely inferred from John xiii. 1, 2, in favor respect to the Chagigah.e Joseph appears not te 


of the supper having taken place on the 13th. have participated in the scruple of the other rulers, 
(Ὁ.} John xiii. 29. It is urged that the things| 4. he entered the pretorium to beg the body of 
of which they had “need against the feast,” might| Jesus (Mark xv. 43). Lightfoot (dx. Heb. in loc.) 
have been the provisions for the Chagigah, perhaps goes so far as to draw an argument in favor of the 
with what else was required for the seven days of | 141} being the day of the supper from the very 
unleavened bread. The usual day for sacrificing | text in question. He says that the slight defile- 
the Chagizah was the 15th, which was then com-| ment incurred by entering a Gentile house, had 
mencing (sce p. 23474). But there is another difti-| the Jews merely intended to eat the supper in the 
culty, in the disciples thinking it likely either that} evening, might have been done away in good time 
purchases could he made, or that alms could be| hy mere ablution; but that as the festival bad 
given to the poor, on a day of holy convocation. | actually commenced, and they were probably just 
This is of course a diffienlty of the same kind | about to eat the Chagigah, they could not resort 
as that which meets us in the purchases actually! eyen to such a simple mode of purification 
made hy the women, by Joseph, and Nicodemus. (/.) John xix. 14. «The preparation of the 
Now, it must be admitted, that we have no proof | Passover” at first sight would seem as if it must 
that the strict rabbinical maxims which have been | pe she preparation for the Pussover on the 14th, a 
appealed to on this point existed in the time of our | {6 set apart for making ready {or the paschal 
Saviour, and that it is highly probable that the! yeek and for the paschal supper in particular. It 
letter of the law in regard to trading was habitu-| ὃς naturally so understood by those who advocate 
ally relaxed in the case of what was required for/ the notion that the Last Supper was eaten on the 
religious rites, or for burials. There was plainly ἃ} 13th. But they who take the opposite view affirm 


obtained by leaving a eloak (mr)? as a pledge, 
and when the 14th of Nisan fell on a Sabbath the 
paschal lamb could be obtained in like manner 
(Shabbath, xxiii. 1). Alms also could be given to 
the poor under certain conditions (Shabbath, i. 1). 

{c.) John xviii. 28. The Jews refused to enter 
the preetorinum, lest they should he defiled and soe 
disqualified from eating the Passover. Neander 
and others deny that this passage can possibly refer 
to anything but the paschal supper. But it is 
alleged that the words ἵνα φάγωσι τὸ πάσχα, 
may either be taken in a general sense as meaning 
“that they might go on keeping the passover,”’ ¢ 
or that τὸ πάσχα may be understood specifically 
to denote the Chagigah. That it might be so used 
is rendered probable by Luke xxii. 1; and the 


ὦ Pesachim, iv. 5. The special application of the | azymorum: quibus diebus contaminatio illis erat-in 
license is rather obsenre. See Bartenora’s note.| alienigene: habitaculum intrare” (Tract. cxiv. in 
Comp. also Pesach. vi. 2. Joan, xviii. 2). 

6 This word may mean an outer garment of any | @ See p. 2346 ὃς and Sechoettgen on John xviii. 28. 
form. But it is more frequently used to denote the; ¢€ See 2 Chr. xxx. 17; also Pesachim, vii. 4, with 
fringed scarf worn by every Jew in the service of the) Maimonides’ note. 
synagogue (Buxt. Lex. Talon. col. 877). | J Dr. Fairbairn takes the expression, ‘that they 

¢ St. Augustine says, “Ὁ impia ccecitas! Habi-| might eat the Passover,” in its limited sense, and sup- 
taculo videlicet contaminarentur alieno, et non con-| poses that these Jews, in their determined hatred, 
taminarentur scelere proprio? Alienigena judicis' were willing to put off the meal to the verge of, ΟἹ 
pretorio contaminari timebant, et fratris innocentis, even beyond, the legal time (Herm. Manual, p. 341). 
sanguine non timebant. Dies enim agere coeperant 
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that, though there was a regular “ preparation ”’ 
for the Sabbath, there is no mention of any “ prep- 
aration’ for the festivals (Bochart, Reland, Tho- 
luck, Hengstenberg). The word παρασκευή is 
expressly explained by προσάββατον (Mark xv. 
42: Lachmann reads πρὸς σάββατον). It seems 
to be essentially connected with the Sabbath itself 
(John xix. 31).¢ There is no mention whatever 
of the preparation for the Sabbath in the Old 
‘lestament, but it is mentioned by Josephus (Azz. 
xvi. 6, § 2), and it would seem from him that the 
time of preparation tormally cominenced at the 
ninth hour of the sixth day of the week. The 
προσάββατον is named in Judith viii. 6 as one of 
‘the times on which devout Jews suspended their 


fasts. It was called by the Rabbis NOANY) 


quia est Naw JW. (Buxt. Lex. Talm. col. 


1659). The’ phrase in John xix. 14 may thus be 
understood as the preparation of the Sabbath 
which fell in the Passover week. This mode of 
taking the expression scems to be justified by Igna- 
tius, who calls the Sabbath which occurred in the | 
festival σάββατον τοῦ πάσχα (hp. ad Phil. 13), 
and by Socrates, who calls it σάββατον τῆς ἑορτῆς 
(Hist. cel. y. 22). If these arguments are ad- 
mitted, the day of the preparation mentioned in 
the Gospels might have fallen on the day of holy 
convocation, the 15th of Nisan. 

(e.) John xix. 31. & That Sabbath-day was ἃ 
high day’ — ἡμέμα μεγάλη. Any Sabbath oc- 
curring in the Vassover week might have been | 
cousidered ‘a high day,” as deriving an accession 
of dignity from the festival. But it is asstmmed by | 
those who fix the supper on the 13th that the term 
was applied, owing to the 15th being “a double 
Sabbath,” from the coincidence of the day of holy 
convocation with the weekly festival. Those, on| 
the other hand, who identify the supper with the | 
paschal meal, contend that the special dignity of 
the day resulted from: its heing that on which ved 
Omer was offered, and from which were reckoned 
the fifty days to Pentecost. One explanation of | 
the term seems to be as good as the other. 

(f.) Vhe difficulty of supposing that our Lord’s 
apprehension. trial, and crucifixion took place on} 
the day of holy convocation has been strougly 
ureed.o ff many of the rabbinical maxims for 
the observance of such days which have been 
handed down to us were then in force, these occur- 
reuces certainly could not have taken place. But | 
the statements which refer to Jewish usage in| 
regard to legal proceedings on sacred days are very 
inconsistent with each other. Some of them make 
the difficulty equally great whether we suppose the | 
trial to have taken place on the 14th or the 15th. 
In others, there are exceptions permitted which 
seem to go far to meet the case before us. For 


a Jt cannot, however, be denied that the days of 
holy convoeation are sometimes designated in the O. 
T. simply as Sabbaths (Lev. xvi. 31, xxiii. 11, 89). It 
is therefore not quite impossible that the language of 
the Gospels considered by itself, might refer to them. 
LPENTECOST- ] 

b Especially by Greswell ( Dissert. iii. 156). 

ς See the notes of Coceeins in Surenhusius, iv. 226. 

d Bab. Gem. Sanhedrim, quoted by Lightfoot on | 
Matt. xxvii. 1. The application of this to the point 
wn hand will, however, hinge on the way in which we 
nnderstand it not to have been lawful for the Jews to 
put avy man t death (John xviii. 81), and therefore | 


| which 
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example, the Mishna forbids that a capital offender 
should be examined in the night, or on the day, 
before the Sabhath or a feast-day ‘(Sunhedri im, iv. 
1). This law is modified by the glosses of the 
Gemara.¢ But if it had been recosnized in its 
obvious meaning by the Jewish rulers, they would 
have outraged it in as great a degree on the pre- 
ceding day (i. ὁ. the 14th) as on the day of holy 
convocation before the Sabbath. It was also for- 
bidden to administer justice on a high feast-day, 
or to carry arms (Yom Tob, v. 2). But these pro- 
hibitions are expressly distinguished from uncon- 
ditional precepts, and are reckoned amongst those 
may be set aside by circumstances. The 
members of the Sanhedrim were forbidden to eat 
any food on the same day after condemning a 
criminal.@ Yet we find them intending to * eat 
the Passover’? (John xvii. 28) after pronouncing 
the sentence (Matt. xxvi. 65, 66), 


It was, however, expressly permitted that the 
Sanhedrin might assemble on the Sabbath as well 
as on feast-days, not indeed in their usual chamber, 
but in a place near the court of the women.¢ And 
there Is a remarkable passage in the Mishna in 
which it is commanded that an elder not submit- 
ting to the voice of the Sanhedrim should be kept 
at Jerusalem till one of the three great festivals, 
and then executed, in accordance with Deut. xvii. 
12, 13 (Sanhedrim, x. 4). Nothing is said tu lead 
us to infer that the execution could not take place 
on one of the days of holy convocation. It is, 
however, hardly necessary to refer to this, or any 
similar authority, in respect to the crucifixion, 
which was carried out in conformity with the sen- 
tence of the Roman procurator, not that of the 
Sanhedrin. 

δῦ we have better proof than either the Mishna 
or the Gemara can afford that the Jews did not 
hesitate, in the time of the Roman domination, to 


-earry arms and to apprehend a prisoner on a sol- 


emn feast-day. We find them at the feast of 
Tabernacles, on the “ great day of the feast,” send- 
ing out officers to take our Lord, and rebuking 
them for not bringing Him (John vii. 32 a: 
St. Peter also was seized during the Passover (Acts 
xii. 3, 4). And, again, the reason alleved by the 
rulers for not apprehending Jesus was, not the 


isanctity of the festival, but the fear of an uproar 


among the multitude which was assembled (Matt. 
RXV 0) 

On the whole, notwithstanding the express dec- 
laration of the Law and of the Mishua that the 


days of holy convocation were to be observed pre- 


ciscly as the Sabbath, except in the preparation of 
food, it is highly probable that considerable license 
was allow ed in regard to them, as we have already 
observed. It is very evident that the testival times 
were characterized by a free and jubilant character 


to pronounee sentence in the legal sense. If we sup- 
pose that the Roman government had not deprived 
thein of the power of life and death, it may have been 
to avoid breaking their law, as ex presse in Sanhe- 
drim, iv. 1, that they wished to throw the matter on 
the proenrator. See Biseoe, Lectures on the Acts, p- 
166; Sealiger’s note in the Critict Sacri on John xviii. 
81; Lighttoot, Er. Heb. Matt. xxvi. 8,and John xviii 
31, where the evidence is given which is in tavor of 
the dews having resigned the right of capital punish- 
ment forty years before the destruction of Jerusalem 
ς Gem, Sanhedrim. 
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which did not belong, in the same degree, to the 
Sabbath, and which was plainly not restricted to 
ime days which fell between .the days of holy con- 
vocation (Lev. xxiii. 40; Deut. xii. 7, xiv. 26: see 
p. 2343) It should also be observed that while 
the law of the Sabbath was enforced on strangers 
welling amongst the Israelites, such was not the 
case with the law of the Festivals. A greater 
freedom of action in cases of urgent need would 
naturally follow, and it is not dificult to suppose 
that the women who “rested on the Sabbath-day 
according to the commandment” had prepared the 
spices and linen for the intombment on the day of 
holy convocation. ‘To say nothing of the way in 
which the question might be effected by the much 
greater license permitted by the school of ITillel 
than by the school of Shammai, in all matters of 
this kind, it is remarkable that we find, on the 
Sabbath-day itself, not only Joseph (Mark xv. 43), 
but the chief priests and Pharisees coming to 
Pilate, and, as it would seem, entering the pra- 
torium (Matt. xxvii. 62). 

There is a strange story preserved in the 
Gemara (Sarhedrim, vi. 2) that our Lord having 
vainly endeavored during forty days to find an ad- 
vocate, was sentenced, and, on the 14th of Nisan, 
stoned, and afterwards hanged. As we know that 
the difficulty of the Gospel narratives had been 
perceived long before this statement could have 
been written, aud as the two opposite opinions on 
the chief question were both current, the writer 
might easily have taken up one or the other. ‘The 
statement cannot be regarded as worth anything 
in the way of evidence. 

Not much use ean be made in the controversy of 
the testimonies of the Fathers. But few of them 
attempted to consider the question critically. u- 
sebius (//ist. cc. vy. 23, 24) has recorded the tra- 
ditions which were in favor of St. John having kept 
Easter on the 14th of the month. It has been 
thought that those traditions rather help the con- 
elnsion that the supper was on the 14th. But the 
question on which Eusebius brings them to bear is 
simply whether the Christian festival should be ob- 
served on the 14th, the day ἐν 7 θύειν To πρόβα- 
τον Ιουδαίοις προηγόρευτο, On Whatever day of 
the week it might fall, or on the Sunday of the 
resurrection. It seems that nothing whatever can 
Le safely inferred from them respecting the day of 


a Other Rabbinieal authorities eountenanee the 


statement that Christ was executed on the 14th of | 


the month (see Jost, Judenth. i. 404). But this seems 
to be a esse in which, for the reason stated above, 
nuinbers do not add to the weight of the testimony. 

ὃ Numerous Patristic authorities are stated by Mal- 
donat on Matt. xxvi. 

¢ Hupfeld has devised au arrangement of the pas- 
sages in the Pentateueh bearing on the Passover so as 
to show, xecording to this theory, their relative antiq- 
uits. ‘The order is as follows: —(1) Ex. xxiii. 14-17; 
(2) Ex. xxxiv. 18-26: (3) Ex. xiii. 3-10; (4) Ex. xii. 
15-20 5 (5) Ex. xii. 1-143; (6) Ex. xii. 43-50; (ἡ) Num. 
ix. 10-14. 

The view of Baur, that the Passover was an astra 
nonuieal festival und the lamb a symbol of the sign 
Aries, and that of Von Bohlen, that it resembled the 
sun-feast of the Peruvians, are well exposed by Biihr 
(Symbolik), Our own Bpencen has endeavored in his 
usual manner to show that many details of the festi- 
val were derived from heathen sourees, though he 
admits the originality of the whole. 

It may scem at first sight as if some eountenanec 
were given to the notion that the feast of unleavened 
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the month of the supper or the crucifixion. Clem- 
ent of Alexandria aud Origen appeal to the Gospel 
of St. John as deciding in favor of the 13th. Chry- 
sostom expresses himself doubtfully between the 
two. St. Augustine was in favor of the 14th.) 

4. 1. must be admitted that the narrative of St. 
John, as far as the mere succession of events ts con- 
cerned, bears consistent testimony in favor of the 
Last Supper having been eaten on the evening before 
the Passover. That testimony, however, does not 
appear to be so distinct, and so incapable of a see- 
ond interpretation, as that of the synoptical Gospels, 
in favor of the meal having been the paschal supper 
itself, at the legal time (see especially Matt. xxvi. 
17; Mark xiv. 1, 12; Luke xxii. 7). Whether the 
explanations of the passages in St. John, and of 
the difficulties resulting trom the nature of the oc- 
currences related, compared with the enactments 
of the Jewish law, be considered satisfactory or not, 
due weight should be given to the antecedent prob- 
ability that the meal was no other than the regu- 
lar Passover, and that the reasonableness of the 
contrary view cannot be maintained without some 
artificial theory, having no proper foundation 
either in Scripture or ancient testimony of any 
kind. 


LV. A Tess OF THE PASSOVER. 


1. Each of the three great festivals contained a 
reference to the annual course of nature. Two, at 
least; of them — the first and the last — also com- 
memorated events in the history of the chosen peo- 
ple. The coincidence of the times of their obser- 
vance with the most marked periods in the process 
of eathering in the fruits of the earth, has not un- 
naturally suggested the notion that their agricul- 
tural significance is the more ancient; that in fact 
they were originally harvest feasts observed by the 
patriarchs, and that their historical meaning was 
superadded in later times ({Zwald, Hupfeld ¢). 

It must be admitted that the relation to the nat- 
ural year expressed in the Passover was less marked 
than that in Ventecost or Tabernacles, while its 
historical import was deeper and more pointed. It 
secs hardly possible to study the history of the 
Passover with candor and attention, as it stands 
in the Seriptures, withont being driven to the con- 
clusion that it was, at the very first, essentially the 
commemoration of a great historical fact. That 


bread was originally a distinct festival from the Pass- 
over, by such passages as Lev. xxiii. 5,6: “In the 
fourteenth day of the first month at even is the Lord’s 
Passover ; and on the fifteenth day of the same month 
is the feast of unleavened bread unto the Lord; seven 
days ye niust cat unleavened bread ” (see also Num. 
xxviii. 16,17). Josephus in like manner speaks of 
the feast of unleavened bread as “ following the Pass- 
over” (Ant. iit. 10, ὃ 5). But such langnage may 
meun no more than the distinetion between the pas- 
ehal supper and the seven days of unleaveued bread, 
which is so obviously implied in the faet that the eat- 
ing of unleavened bread was observed by the eountry 
Jews who were at home, thongbh they eould not par- 
take of the pasehal lamb without going to Jerusalem. 
Every member of the household had to abstain from 
leavened bread, but some only went up to the paschal 
meal. (See Maimon. De Fermentato et Azymo, yi. 1.) 
It is evideut that the eomimon usage, in later times at 
least, was to employ, as equivalent terms, the feast of 
the Passover, and the feast of unleavened bread (Matt 
xxvi. 17; Mark xiv. 12; Luke xxii.1; Joseph. Aué 
xiv. 2,§ 1; Δ. J. ii. 1, § 8). See note a, p. 2347. 
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part of its ceremonies which has a direct agricul- 
tural reference — the offering of the Omer — holds 
a very subordinate place. 

But as regards the whole of the feasts, it is not 
very easy to imagine that the rites which belonged 
to them connected with the harvest, were of patri- 
archal origin. Such rites were adapted for the 
religion of an agricultural people, not for that of 
shepherds like the patriarchs. It would seem, 
therefore, that we gain but little by speculating on 
the simple inipression contained in the Pentateuch, 
that the feasts were ordained by Moses in their in- 
tecrity, and that they were arranged with a view 
to the religious wants of the people when they were 
to ve settled in the Land of Promise. 

. The deliverance from Egypt was regarded as 
Ἢ starting-point of the Hebrew nation. ‘The Isra- 
vlites were then raised from the condition of bond- 
nen under a foreign tyrant to that of a free people 
owing allegiance to no one but Jehovah. “ Ye 
have scen,’' said the Lord, what { did unto the 
Ligyptians, and how 1 bare you on eagles’ wings 
and brought you unto myself"? (x. xix. 4). 
The prophet in a later age spoke of the event as 
a erention aud α redemption of the nation. God 
declares himself to be “the creator of Israel,’’ in 
immediate connection with evident allusions to his 


having brought them ont of Egypt; such as his 
having made κε ἃ way in the sea, and a path in the 


mixhty waters,’ and his having overthrown “ the 
chariot and horse, the army and the power ἡ (Is. 
xliii. 1, 15-17). The xodus was thus looked upon 
as the birth of the nation; the LVassover was its 
annual birthday feast. Nearly all the rites of the 
festival, if explained in the most uatural manner, 
appear to point to this as its primary meaning. It 
was the yearly memorial of the dedication of the 
people to Tm who had saved their first-born from 
the destroyer, in order that they might be made 
holy to Himself. This was the lesson which they 
were to teach to their children throughout all gen- 
erations. When the young !lebrew asked his father 
regarding the pasehal Iamb, + What is this Ὁ.) the 
answer prescribed was, ‘ Dy strength of hand the 
Lord brought us out from Egypt, from the house 
of bondage: and it came to pass when Pharaoh 
would hardly let us go, that the Lord slew all the 
first-born in the land of Exypt, both the first-born 
of man and the first-born of beast; therefore I sac- 
rifice to the Lord all that openeth the womb, being 
males; but all the first-born of my children 1 re- 
deem’ (x. xiii. 14, 15). Wence, in the periods 
of great national restoration in the times of Joshua, 
Hlezekiah, Josiah, and Kzra, the Passover was ob- 
served in a special manner, to remind the people of 
their true position, and to mark their renewal of 
the covenant which their fathers had made. 

(a.) The paschal lamb must of course be re- 
garded as the leading feature in the ecremonial of 
the festival. Some Vrotestant divines during the 
last two centuries (Calov, Carpzoy), laying great 
stress ou the fact that nothing is said in the Law 
respecting either the imposition of the hands of the 


α The facet which has been notieed, 11. 3, (/), is 
remarkable in this connectiou, that those who had 
not ineurred a degree of impurity suffieilent to disquil- 
ify them from eating the puschal lamb, were yet not 
pure enough to take the priestly part in slaying it. 

b Philo, speaking of the Vassover, says, σύμπαν τὸ 
ἔθνος ἱερᾶται. τῶν κατὰ μέρος ἑκάστον τὰς ὑπὲρ αὑτοῦ 
θυσίας ἀνάγοντος τότε καὶ χειρουργοῦντος, Ὃ μὲν οὖν 
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priest on the head of the lamh, or the bestowing of 
any portion ol the flesh on the priest, have denied 
that it was a sacrifice in the proper scnse of the 
word. ‘They appear to have been tempted to take 
this view, in order to deprive the RKomanists of an 
analogical argument bearing on the Romish doc- 
trine of the Lord's Supper. They aftirmed that 
the lamb was sucramentum, not sacrificium. But 
most of their contemporaries (Cudworth, Bochart, 
Vitringa), and nearly all modern critics, have held 
that it was in the strictest sense a sacrifice. The 
chief characteristics of a sacrifice are all distinctly 
ascribed to it. 10 was offered in the holy place 
(Deut. xvi. 5, 6); the blood was sprinkled on the 
altar, and the fat was burned (2 Chr. xxx. 16, 
xxxv. 11). Philo and Josephus commonly call it 
θῦμα or θυσία. ‘The language of Ex. xii. 27, xxill. 
18, ium. ix. 7, Deut. xvi. 2, 5, together with 1 
Cor. vy. 7, wonld seem to decide the question be- 
youd the reach of doubt. 

As the original institution of the Passover in 
Egypt preceded the establishment of the priesthood 
and the regulation of the service ot the tabernacle, 
it necessarily fell short in several particulars of the 
observance of the festival according to the fully de- 
veloped ceremonial law (see Ho). The lieacdieas 
the family slew the lamb in his own house, not in 
the holy place: the blued was sprinkled on the door- 
way, not on the altar. But when the law was per- 
fected, certain particulars were altered in order to 
assimilite the Passover to the accustomed order of 
religious service. It has been conjectured that the 
imposition of the hands of the priest was one of 
these particulars, though it is not recorded (Kurtz). 
But whether this was the case or not. the other 
changes which have been stated seem to be abun- 
dantly sufficient for the argument. It can hardly 
be doubted that the paschal lamb was regarded as 
the great annual peace offering of the family, a 
thank-offering for the existence and preservation of 
the nation (Ix. xiii. 14-16), the typical sacrifice of 
the elected and reconciled children of the promise. 
ΤῈ was peculiarly the |.ord’s own sacrifice ([ox. xxii. 
18, xxxiv. 25). It was nore ancient than the writ- 
ten Law. and called to mind that covenant on which 
the Law was based. It retained in a special man- 
ner the expression of the sacredness of the whole 


‘peop'e, and of the divine mission of the head of 


every family,¢ according to the spirit of the old 
patriarchal priesthood. No part of the victim was 
given to the priest as in other peacc-ofterings, be- 
eause the father was the priest himself. “The eus- 
tom, handed on from age to age, thus guarded 
from superstition the idea of a ‘priesthood placed 
in the members of a sinele tribe, while it visibly 
set forth the promise which was counected with 
the deliverance of the people from Meypt ‘ Ye 
shall be unto me a kingdom of priests and a holy 
nation’? (Ex. xix. 0).} In this way it beeame a 
testimony in favor of domestic worship. In the his- 
torical fact that the blood, in later times sprinkled 
on the altar, liad at first had its divinely appointed 
place on the lintels and door-posts,¢ it was de- 


ἄλλος amas λεὼς ἐγεγήθει καὶ φαιδρὸς ἦν, ἑκάστον 
νομίζοντος t ἱεροσύνῃ τετιμῆσθαι.---.1)}6 Vit. Mosis, iii. 29, 
vol. iv. p. 250, ed. Tauch. 

¢ As regards the mere place of sprinkling in the 
first Passover, on the reason of whieh there has been 
some speculation, Biihr reasonably supposes that the 
lintels and door-posts were seleeted as parts of the 
house most obvious to passers-by, and to which in 
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clared that the national altar itself represented the ; them. 
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Thus the words of the Law are applied te 


sanctity which belonged tu the house of every Isra-|the body of our Saviour, as the type of that still 


elite, not that only which belonged to the nation 
as a whole. 

A question, perhaps not a wise one, has been 
raised regarding the purpose of the sprinkling of 
the blood on the lintels and door-posts. Some 
have considered that it was meant as a mark to 
guide the destroying angel. Others suppose that 
it was merely a sign to confirm the faith of the 
Israelites in their safety and deliverance. Surely 
neither of these views can stand alone. The 
sprinkling must have been an act of faith and 
obedience which God accepted with — favor. 
“Through faith (we are told) Moses kept the 
Passover and the sprinkling of blood, lest he that 
destroyed the first-born should touch them” 
(Heb. xi. 28). Whatever else it may have been, 
it was certainly an csseutial part of a sacranent, 
of an “effectual sien of gince and of God's good 
will,’ expressing the mutual relation into which 
the covenant had brought the Creator and the 
creature. That it also denoted the purification of 
the children of Israel from the abominations ot 
the Egyptians, and so had the accustomed signifi- 
eance ot the sprinkling of blood under the Law 
(Ileb. ix. 22), is evidently in entire consistency 
with this view. 

No satisfactory reason has been assigned for the 
command to chouse the lamb four days before the 
paschal supper. urtz (following Hofmann) fan- 
cies that the four days signified the four centuries 
of Ezyptian bondage. As in later times, the rule 
appears not to have been observed (see p. 2342); 
the reason of it was probably of a temporary 
nature. 
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That the lamb was to be roasted and not boiled, 
has been supposed to commemorate the haste of 
the departure of the Israelites. Spencer observes, 
on the other hand, that, as they had their cooking 
vessels with them, one mode wonld have been as 
expeditious as the other. Some think that, hke 
the dress and the posture in which the first Dass- 
over was to he eaten, it was intended to remind 
the people that they were now no longer to regard 
themselves as settled down in a home, but as a 
host upon the march, roasting being the proper 
military mode of dressing meat. Kurtz coujec- 
tures that the lamb was to be roasted with fire, the 
purifying element, because the meat was thus left 
pure, Without the mixture even of the water, which 
would have entered into it in boiling. The meat 
in its purity would thus correspond in signification 
with the unleavened hread (see IT. 3, (.)). 

It is not difficult to determine the reason of the 
command, ‘not a hone of him shall be broken.” 
The Iamb was to be a symbol of unity; the unity 
of the family, the unity of the nation, the unity 
of God with his people whom tle had taken into 
covenant with Himself. While the flesh was di- 
vided into portions, so that each member of the 
family could partake, the skeleton was left one and 
entire to remind them of the bonds which united 


scriptions of different kinds were often attached. 
Comp. Deut. vi. 9. 

a Especially Bochart and Bahr. The former says, 
* Hoe signum Deo non datum sed llebraeis nt eo con- 
Hrmati de liberatione certi sint.”’ | 

ὃ So Bahr and most of the Jewish authorities. 

¢ Hupfeld imagines that bread withont leaven, being 
the simplest resnit of cooked grain, characterized the 


higher unity of which Ife was himself to be the 
author and centre (Jolin xix. 36). 

The same significance may evidently be attached 
to the prohibition that no part of the meat should 
be kept for another meal, or carried to another 
house. The paschal meal in each house was to be 
one, whole and eutire. 

(b.) The unleavened bread ranks next in impor- 
tance to the paschal lamb. ‘The notion has been 
very generally held, or taken for granted, both by 
Christian and Jewish writers of all ages, that it 
was intended to remind the Israelites of the un- 
leavened cakes which they were obliged to eat in 
their hasty flight (tx. xii. 34, 39). But there is 
not the least intimation to this effect in the sacred 
narrative. On the contrary, the command was given 
to Moses and Aaron that unleavened bread should 
be eaten with the lamb before the circumstance 
occurred upon which this explanation is based. 
Comp. cx. xii. 8 with xii. 39. 

It has Leen considered by some (Iwald, Winer, 
and the modern Jews) that the unleavened bread 
aud the bitter herbs alike owe their meaning to 
their being regarded as unpalatable food. The 


expression “bread of affliction,’ ὯΝ end (Deut. 
xvi. 3), is regarded as equivalent to fusting-bread, 
and on this ground Ewald ascribes something of 
the character of a fast to the Passover. But this 
seems to be wholly inconsistent with the pervading 
joyous nature of the festival. The bread of afflic 
tion may niean bread which, in present gladness, 
commemorated, either in itself, or in common with 
the other elements of the feast, the past affliction 
of the people (Bahr, Kurtz, Hofmann). It should 
not be forgotten that unleavened bread was not 
peculiar to the Passover. The ordinary “ meat- 
offering’? was unleavened (Lev. ii. 4, 5, vit. 12, x. 
12, &c.), and so was the shewbread (Lev. xxiv. 5-9). 
The use of unJeavened bread in the consecration 
of the priests (Ἰχ. xxix. 23), and in the offering 
of the Nazarite (Num. vi. 19), is interesting in 
relation to the Passover, as being apparently con- 
nected with the consecration of the person. On 
the whole, we are warranted in concluding that 
unleavened bread had a peculiar sacrificial char- 
acter, according to the Law. and it can hardly be 
supposed that a particular kind of food should have 
been offered to the Lord because it was insipid or 
unpalatable.¢ 

It seems more reasonable to accept St. Paul's 
reference to the subject (1 Cor. v. 6-8) as furnish- 
ing the true meaning of the symbol. Fermenta- 
tion is decomposition, a dissolution of unity. This 
must be more obvious to ordinary eyes where the 
leaven in common use is a piece of sour dough, 
instead of the expedients at present employed in 
this country to make bread light. The pure dry 
biscuit, as distinguished from bread thus leavened, 
would be an apt emblem of unchanged duration, 
and, in its freedom from foreign mixture, of purity 
also.’ If this was the accepted meaning among 


old agricultural festival which existed before the sacri- 
fice of the lamb was instituted. 


ad The root Veo signifies to make dry.” Kurtz 
thinks that dryness rather than sweetness is the idea 


in SV, But sweet in this connection has the 


sense of uncorrupted, or incorruptible, and hence is 
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the Jews, ‘the unleayened bread of sincerity and 
truth 5 must have been ἐν clear and familiar expres- 
sien to St. Paul’s Jewish readers. Biéihr conceives 
that as the blood of the lamb figured the act of 
purifying, the getting rid of the corruptions of 
Egypt, the unleavened bread signified the abiding 
state of consecrated holiness. . 

(c.) The bitter herbs are generally understood by 
the Jewish writers to signify the bitter sufferings 
which the Israelites had endured@ (Ex. i. 14). 
But it has been remarked by Aben Ezra that these 
herbs are a good and wholesome accompaniment 
for meat, and are now, and appear to have been in 
aucient times, commonly so eaten (see p. 2345). 

(d.) The offering of the Omer, though it is ob- 
viously that part of the festival which is imme- 
diately connected with the course of the seasons, 
hore ἃ, distinct analogy to its historical significance. 
It may have denoted a deliverance from winter, as 
the lamb signified deliverance from the bondage of 
Egypt, which might well be considered as a winter 
in the history of the nation.” Again, the conse- 
eration of the first-fruits, the first-born of the soil, 
is an easy type of the consecration of the first-born 
of the Israelites. This seems to be countenanced 
by Ex. xiii. 2-4, where the sanctification of the 
first-born, and the unleavened bread which figured 
it, seem to be emphatically connected with the time 
of year, Abib, the month of green ears.¢ 

4. No other shadow of good things to come 
contained in the Law can vie with the festival of 
the Passover in expressiveness and completeness. 
tence we are so often reminded of it, nore or less 
distinetly, in the ritual and language of the Church. 
{ts outline, considered in reference to the great de- 
liverance of the Israelites which it commemorated, 
and many of its minute details, have been appro- 
priated as current expressions of the truths which 


vasily connected with dryness. Perhaps onr Author- 
ized Version has lost something in expressiveness by 
substituting the term ‘unleavened bread” for the 
“sweet bread” of the older versions, which still holds 
its place in 1 Esdr. i. 19. 


a ἽΝ istud comedimus quia amaritudine affece- 


runt Zgyptii vitam patrum nostrorum in gypto. — 
Maiman. in Pesachim, viii. 4. 

6 This application of the rite perhaps derives some 
support fram the form in which the ordinary first-fruit 
offering was presented In the Temple. [First-FRUvITs.] 
The call of Jacob (a Syrian reacy ta perish’’), and 
the deliverance of his children from Egypt, with their 
settlement in the land that flowed with milk and 
honey, were then related (Deut. xxvi. 5-10). It is 
worthy of notice that, accordiug to Pesachim, an ex- 
pasition of this passage was an Important part of the 
reply which the father gave to his son’s inquiry during 
the paschal supper. 

The aecount of the procession in offering the first- 
fruits in the Mishna (Biceurim), with the probable 
reference to the subject in Is. xxx. 29, can hardly have 
anything todo with the Passover. The connection 
appears to have been suggested by the tradition men- 
tianed by Aben Ezra, that the army of Sennacherib was 
smitten on the night of the Passover. Regarding this 
tradition, Vitringa says, ‘Non recipio, nee sperno” 
(In Isatam xxx. 29). 

¢ See Gesenius, Thes. In the LXX. it is called μὴν 
τῶν νέων, 56. καρπῶν. If Nisan is a Semitic word, 
fiesenius thinks that it means ‘he month of flowers, in 
agreement with a passage in Macarius (Hom. xvil.) in 
which it is called μὴν τῶν ἀνθῶν. But he seems in- 
slined to favor an explanation of the word suggested 
by a Zend root, according to which it would signify 
the month of New Year's Day. 
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God has revealed to us in the fullness of times in 
sending his Son upon earth. 

It is not surprising that ecclesiastical writers 
should have pushed the comparison too far, and 
exercised their fancy in the application of trifling 
or accidental particulars either to the facts of our 
Lord’s life or to truths connected with it.¢ But, 
keeping within the limits of sober interpretation 
indicated by Scripture itself, the application is 
singularly full and edifying. The deliverance of 
Israel according to the flesh from the bondage of 
Egypt was always so regarded and described by the 
prophets as to render it a most apt type of the 
deliverance of the spiritual Israel from the bondage 
of sin into the glorious liberty with which Christ 
has made us free (see IV. 2). The blood of the 
first paschal lambs sprinkled on the door-ways of 
the houses has ever been regarded as the best 
defined foreshadowing of that blood which has 
redeemed, saved, and sanctified us (Heb. xi. 28). 
The lamb itself, sacrificed by the worshipper with- 
out the intervention of a priest, and its flesh being 
eaten without reserve as a meal, exhibits the most 
perfect of peace-offerings, the closest type of the 
atoning Sacrifice who died for us and has inade 
our peace with God (15. lili. 7; John i. 29; ef. the 
expression ‘*my sacrifice,” [ix. xxxiv. 25, also Ex. 
Siler et Acts: Vill. oe econ τ ἢ 1 Pet. 2. 18: 
19). ‘The ceremonial law, and the functions οἵ 
the priest in later times, were indeed recognized in 
the sacrificial rite of the Passover; but the pre- 
vious existence of the rite showed that they were 
not essential for the personal approach of the wor- 
shipper to God (see [V. ὁ (a.); Is. xi. 6; 1 Pet. 
il. 5,9). The unleavened bread is recognized as 
the figure of the state of sanctification which is 
the true element of the believer in Christ ὁ (1 Cor. 
vy. 8). The haste with which the meal was eaten, 


d The crossed spits on which Justin Martyr laid 
stress are noticed, II. 8 (a). The subject is expanded 
by Vitringa, Obserrat. Sac. ii. 10. The time of the 
new moon, at which the festival was held, has been 
taken as a type of the brightness of the appearing of 
the Messiah; the tengtheuving of the days at that 
season of the year as figuring the ever-increasing light 
and warmth of the Redeemer's kingdom ; the advanced 
hour of the day at whieh the supper was eaten, as a 
representation of the fullness of times; the roasting 
of the lamb, as the effect of God's wrath against sin ; 
the thorough cooking of the lamb, as a lesson that 
Christian doctrine should be well arranged and di- 
gested; the prohibition that any part of the flesh 
shauld remain till the marning, as a foreshowing of the 
haste in which the body οἵ Christ was removed from 
the cross; the unfermented bread, as the emblem of a 
humble spirit, while fermented bread was the figure 
of a heart puffed up with pride and vanity. (See 
Suicer, sub πάσχα.) In the like spirit, Justin Martyr 
and Lactantius take up the charge against the Jews 
of corrupting the O. T., with a view to deprive the 
Passover of its clearness as a witness for Christ. They 
specifically allege that the following passage has been 
omitted in the eapies of the book of Ezra: " Et dixit 
Esdras ad popninm: Ifoe pascha salvator noster est, 
et refugium nostrum. Cogitate et aseendat in cor 
vestrnm, quoniam habemus humiliare enm in signo: 
et post hee sperabimus in eum, ne ceseratur hie focus 
in eseternnm tempus.” (Just. Mart. Dialog. cum 
Tryph.; Lact. Inst. iv. 18.) It has been conjectured 
that the words may have been inserted between vv. 
20 and 21 in Ezr. vi But they have been ail but 
universully regarded as spurious. 


é€ The use which the Fathers made of this may be 
seen in Suicer, s vu. ἄζυμος, 
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aud the girt-up loins, the staves and the sandals, 
are fit emblems of the life of the Christian pilgrim, 
aver hastening away from the world towards his 
heavenly destination (Luke xii. 35; 1 Vet. i. 13, 
mu. 11; Eph. v. 15; Heb. xi. 19). 

It has been well observed by Kurtz (on Ex. xii. 
38), that, at the very crisis when the distinction 
between Israel and the nations of the world was 
most clearly brought ont (lex. xi. 7), a “mixed 
multitude’? went out from Egypt with them (Ix. 
xii. 38), and that provision was then made for all 
who were willing to join the chosen seed and par- 
ticipate with them in their spiritual advantages 
(Ex. xii. 44). Thus, at the very starting-point of 
national separation, was foreshadowed the calling in 
of the Gentiles to that covenant in which all 
nations of the earth were to be blessed. 

The offering of the Omer, in its higher signifi- 
cation as a symbal a the first-born, has been 
already noticed (1V. 3 (ἃ). But its meaning 
found full expression only in that First-born of all 
creation, who, having died and risen again, became 
“the first- fruits of them that slept’? (1 Cor. xv. 
20). As the first of the first-fruits, no other ofter- 
ing of the sort seems so likely as the Omer to 


bave immediately suggested the expressions used | 


(liom. vill, 23, xi. 16; Jam. i. 18; Mev. xiv. 4). 

The crowning application of the paschal rites to 
the truths of which they were the shadowy proi- 
ises appears to be that which is afforded by the 
fact that our Lord’s death occurred during the 
testival. According to the Divine purpose, the true 
Lam} of God was slain at nearly the same time as 
‘the Lord's Passover,”’ in obedience to the letter 
of the Law. It does not seem needtul that, in 
order to eive point to this coineidence, we should 
(as some have done) draw from it an ὦ priori argu- 
ment in favor of our Lord's crucifixion having 
taken place on the 14th of Nisan (see HII. 2, 11.). 
It is enough to know that our own Holy Week and 
Faster stand as the anniversary of the same great 
facts as were foreshown in those events of which 
the ycarly Passover was 2 conimemoration. 


As compared with the other festivals, the Pass- 
over was remarkably distinguished hy a single vic- 
tim essentially its own, saerificed in a very peculiar 
manner.o Jn this respect, as well as in the place 


it held in the ecclesiastical year, it had a formal! 


dignity and character of its own. [Ὁ was the rep- 
resentative festival of the year, and in this unique 


position it stood in a certain relation to eireum- | 


cision as the second sacrament of the Hebrew 
Church (lx. xii. 44). We may see this in what 
occurred at Gilgal, when Joshua, in renewing the 


Divine covenant, celebrated the Passover inime- | 


diately after the cireumeision of the people. But 
the nature of the relation in which these two rites 
stood to each other did not hecome filly developed 
until its types were fulfilled, and the Lord's Supper 
took its place as the sacramental teast of the elect 
people of God.¢ Hupfeld well observes: “61 pul- 


« See Theodoret, Interrog. XXIV.in Exod. There 
is un eloquent passage on the same subject in Greg. 
Naz. Orat, XL11. 

ὃ The only parallel case to ἜΝ in the whole range 
of the public religious observances of the Law, seenis 
jo be that of the scapesoat of the Day of Atonement. 


e It is worthy of remark that the moderu Jews dis- 
tinguish these two rites above all others, as being im- 
mediately connected with the grand fulfilhment of the 
Though they refer 


promises made to their fathers. 
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eherrima mysteriorum nostrorum exempla: cireum- 
cisio quidem baptismatis, scilicet signum gratic 
divinee et foederis cum eo pacti, quo ad sanceti- 
tatem populi sacri vocamur; Paschalis vero agnus 
et ritus, continuates quippe gratize divine et ser- 
vati feederis cum Deo signum et pignus, quo sacra 
et cum Deo et cum cceteris populi sacri membris 
communio usque renovatur et alitur, coenze Christi 
sacree typus aptissinius! ”’ 
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On the question respecting the Last Supper see 
the references to the literature under JOHN, GOS- 
' PEL OF, vol. ii. pp. 1437, 1438. Among the more 
recent writers on this subject the following are also 
|worthy of notiee: S. J. Andrews, Life of our 
Lord (N. Y. 1862), pp. 425-460. T. Lewin, 


to the coming of Elijah in their ordinary grace at 
| meals, it is only on these occasions that their expecta- 

tion of the harbinger of the Messiah is expressed by 

the formal observances. When a child is cirenmcised, 
an empty chair is placed at hand for the prophet to 
ocenpy. At the paschal meal, a eup of wine is poured 
out for him; and at an appointed moment the door of 
the room is solemnly set open for him to enter. (See 
note c, p. 2344.) 
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Fasti Sacri (Lond. 1865), p. xxxi. ff Prof. Wm. 
Milligan, arts. in the Contemporary Review for 
Aug. and Noy. 1868. Holtzmann, in Bunsen’s 
Bibelwerk, viti. 305-322 (1808). Ebrard, Wess- 
ensch. Krit. d. evang. Geschichte, 3¢ Aufl. (1868), 
pp. 615-040. Ο 16. Caspari, Chronol.-geogr. Ein. 
in das Leben Jesu Christi (Hamb. 1869), pp. 164- 
186. Wieseler, Beitrdye zur richtigen Wirdiguny 
‘ler Evangelien u. d. evang. Geschichte (Gotha, 
1869), pp. 230-283. Of these writers, Andrews 
uiaintains that there ts no real diserepancy be- 
tween the Synoptists and John, —that they all 
plaee the erucifixion on the 15th of Nisan. Prof. 
Milligan holds the same opinion, contending that 
the paschal lamb might be eaten on any part of 
the day extending trom the evening following the 
14th of Nisan to the evening of the 15th, and 
thus finding no difficulty in John xviti. 28. But 
this view seems opposed to all our information 
respecting Jewish usage; see ἢ. 2342, note 6, and 
comp. Wieseler, Beitrdye, p. 246, note. Holtz- 
inann reviews the literature of the question, and 
finds the difference between the Synoptists and 
John irreeoncilable. Ebrard, who in the 2d edition 
ut his Wessenseh. Ἀλλ ad. ev. Geschichte (1850) 
liad been convinced hy the arguments of Bleek 
that John places the crucifixion on the lith of Ni- 
sun, has, in the 3d edition of this work, after a eare- 
tul reéxamination of the subject, reversed his eon- 
clusion. Maintaining that John wrote for those 
who were acquainted with the Synoptic Gospels, 
he discusses the supposition that it was his inten- 
tion to correet the chronology of the first three 
Kvangelists in respeet to the last day of our Say- 
iour’s life, and endeavors to show that it is quite 
untenable. But supposing John to assume on the 
part of his readers a knowledge of the faets re- 
corded by the Synoptists, the controverted passages 
in his Gospel present, as Mbrard thinks, little dith- 
culty. Aceording to Caspari, the Synoptists place 
the death of Jesus, in agreement with John, ou 
the 14th of Nisan. By the “eating the Passover ”’ 
of which they speak, he understauds not the eat- 
ing of the pasehal lamb, but of the wxleavened 
bread, on the evening with which the 14th of Ni- 
sun began, i. 6. after the sunset of the 13th. In 
inost respects his view agrees with that of West- 
cott, Lutiod. to the Study of the Gospels, pp. 335- 
341, Amer. ed. Dut the difficulties, both arche- 
ological and exegetieal, whieh beset this theory, 
appear overwhelming. ‘The first day of unleay- 
ened bread eould not have been regarded as begin- 
ning with the evening whieh followed the 13th of 
Nisan, when we learn from the Mishna (Pesach. 1 
§ 4+), that leaven might be eaten on the 14th till 
11 o'clock A. M. according to Rabbi Meir, or till 10 
v’clock, according to Rabbi Jehudah, and it was 
not necessary to destroy it before 11 o'clock on 
that day. Woiescler defends with umeh learning 
und ability the view formerly presented by him in 
his Chronol. Synopse der vier Lvangelien (1843), 
with which that of Robinson, Norton, Andrews, and 
Lewin essentially agree. See also his art, Z¢ Le ech- 
aval neutestamentliche, in Herzog's Real-kncykt. 
xxi. 550 ff.  Bleek’s Beitrdge zur Evangelien- 
Aritik (Berl. 1846) is still, perhaps, the ablest 
presentation of the opposite view; see also Meyer's 
Komm., das Evang. des Johannes, 5e Autl. (1869). 
= 

* The Samaritans still observe the Passover on 

Uerizim, their saered mount (John iv. 20), and 
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rifices, whiel: the Jews have discontinued since the 
destruetion of the Temple at Jerusalem. Some ac- 
eount of the eeremony eannot fail to interest the 
reader. Various travellers who have been preseut 
on the occasion have described the seene. We ab 
breviate for our purpose Dean Stanley’s narrative 
of the commemoration, as witnessed by him in 
eompany with the Prinee of Wales and others, on 
the i3th of April, 1862. [In that instanee, for 
some reason, the Samaritans antieipated the 14th 
of Nisan by two days. 

On coming to the top of Gerizim the party 
found the little community of about 152 persons 
encamped near the summit of the mount. The 
women were shut up in tents; and the men were 
assenibled on the rocky terrace. Most of the men 
were in ordinary dress; only about fifteen of the 
elders and six youths having any distinguishing 
saered costume. About half an hour before sunset 
the inen all gathered about a long trough dug out 
for the occasion, and, assuming the oriental attitude 
of devotion, commenced (led by the priest) reciting 
in a loud ehant prayers, ehiefly devoted to praises of 
the patriarehs. Ina short time the six young men 
before mentioned suddenly appeared driving along 
six sheep into the midst of the assembly. Mean- 
while the sun had nearly set; the recitation beeame 
more vehement; and the entire history of the ex- 
odus was ehanted with furious rapidity. As soon 
as the sun had touehed the western horizon, the 
youths, pausing a moment to brandish their bright 
knives, suddenly threw the sheep on their backs 
and drew the knives aeross their throats. They 
then dipped their fingers in the blood of the νῖο- 
tims, and stained slightly the noses and foreheads 
of the children. ‘The animals were then fleeced 
and washed, two holes having been dug in the 
mountain side for that purpose. 

After kindling a fire in one of the holes nearest 
to the place of sacrifice, and while two eauldrous of 
water hung over it were boiling, the recitation con- 
tinued, and bitter herbs wrapped in a strip of un- 
leavened bread were passed among the assembly. 
After a short prayer, the youths again appeared, 
poured the boiling water over the sheep, and fleeeed 
them. The right fere-legs and entrails of the an- 
imals were burnt, the liver earefully put back, and 
the vietims were then spitted on two transverse 
stakes suggtsting slightly the erucial form. They 
were then carried to the other oven-like hole, in 
whieh a fire had been kindled. Into this they 
were thrust, and a hurdle eovered with wet earth 
placed over the mouth to seal up the oven. 

The sacrifice and preparations thus eompleted, 
the eommunity retired. After about five hours, 
shortly after midnight, the feast began, to which 
the visitors found themselves admitted with relue- 
tanee. The tole being suddenly opened, a cloud οἱ 
smoke and steam issued from it, and from the pit 
were dravged successively the blackened sheep, tlie 
outlines of their leads, ears, and legs yet visible. 
The bodies were then thrown upon inats, and 
wrapped in them were hurried to the first trench, 
already mentioned, and laid upon them between 
two lines of Samaritans. TYhose before distin- 
cuished by their saered eostume were now in ad- 
dition to that garb provided with shoes and stats 
and girded with ropes. ‘The recitation of prayers 
was recommeneed, and continued till they suddenly 
seated themselves, alter the Arab fashion, and 
eommeuced eating, The flesh was torn away 


with sume customs, especially the offering of suc-! piecemeal with their fingers, and rapidly and si 
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lently consumed. Jn ten minutes most of it was 
zone, separate morsels having been carried to the 
priest and to the women, and the remnants were 
yathered into the mats and burnt. Careful search 
was then made for the particles, which were thrown 
upon the fire. This finished the ceremony, and 
early the next morning the community returned 
to their habitations in the town. 


[ἢ this ceremony the time, with a slight variation 
on this special occasion (Exod. xii. 63); the place 
chosen, outside their gates and on their ancient. 
mountain sanctuary (Deut. xvi. 1); the exclusion 
of the women (Deut. xvi. 16); the time of day 
(Deut. xvi. 6); the recital of the circumstances 
attending the first inauguration of the Vass- 
over (Ἰὐχοά. xii. 26, 27); the bitter herbs and 
unleavened bread with which it was eaten (Lxod. 
xii. 8); the mode of cooking it (lxod. xii. 8, 9); 
the careful exclusion of foreigners (Ixod. xii. 43); 
the hasty manner in which the meal was eaten 
(Exod. xii. 11); the care taken to consume the 
remnants (Exod. xii. 10); and the return by early 
morning to their dwellings (Deut. xvi. 7}, corre- 
spond exactly to the ancient Jewish law of the 
Passover. 


The staining of the children’s foreheads (2 Chr. 
xxx. 16); the fleecing of the animals (2 Chr. xxxv. 
11); and the girding as if for a journey of only 
a lew of the men (Ex. xii. 11), represent, without 
exactly imitating, the corresponding portions of the 
ancient Jewish ritual. (See Stanley’s Jeursh 
Church, i. 559-567, and his Sermons in the East, 
etc., pp. 175-181.) 

The ceremony among the Samaritans is said to 
be gradually assuming this merely representative 
character. The nuniber of this singular people is 
rapidly diminishing, and probably ere long the ob- 
servance of the Passover will be associated with 
Gerizim only as a tradition. Ibe 


PAT’ARA (Πάταρα: [Patara (sing.)] the 
noun is plural), a Lyeian city of some considerable 
note. One of its characteristics in the heathen 
world was that it was devoted to the worship of 
Apollo, and was the seat of a famous oracle (lor. 
Od. iii. +, 04). Fellows says that the coins of all 
the district around show the ascendency of this 
‘divinity. Patara was situated on the southwestern 
shore of Lycia, not far from the left bank of the 
river Xanthus. 
ous and bold. 
of RiloDEs. 
of the city of Xanthus, which was ten miles dis- 
tant (Appian, B. C. iv. 81). 
position and maritime importance introduce us to 
the single mention of the pkice in the Bible (Acts 
xxi. 1, 2). St. Paul was on his way to Jerusalem 
at the close of his third missionary journey. He 
had just come from Rhodes (v. 1); and at Patara 
he found a ship, which was on the point of going to 
Phoenicia (vy. 2), and in which he completed his 
voyage (v. 8). This illustrates the mercantile con- 
nection of Patara with both the eastern and west- 
ern parts of the Levant. A good parallel to the 
Apostle’s voyage is to be found in Liv. xxxvii. 16. 
There was no time fur him to preach the gospel 
here, but still Patara has a place in ecclesiastical 


history, having been the seat of a bishop (//iervel. | 


p- G84). The old name remains on the spot, and 
there are still considerable ruins, especially a the- 
atre, some baths, and a triple arch which was one 
of the gates of the city. But sand-hills are grad- 


These notices of its | 
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ually concealing these ruins, and have blocked up 
the harbor. For fuller details we must refer to 
Beaufort’s Aaramania, the Jonian Antiquities 
published by the Dilettanti Society, Mellows’ Lycia 
and Asia Minor, and the Travels in Asia Minve 
by Spratt and Forbes. [Lycia; Myna.] 
J. BME 

PATHE’US [properly Pavit.x’us] (Παθαῖος : 
Alex. Φαθαιος: Facteas). Vhe same as PEYriAII- 
All the Levite (1 Esdr. ix. 28; comp. zr. x. 23). 


PATH’ROS (ΟὟ ΙΒ [see below]: Παθου- 


pis [or pq], [in Ezek., Kom. Vat.] Φαθωρῆς ; 
lin Is. xi, 11, Βαβυλωνία :] Phetros, Phatures, 
Phathures), gent. noun Paturusim (DXDT : 
Πατροσωνιείμ : Phetrusim), a part of Egypt, and 
« Mizraite tribe. That Pathros was in Igypt ad- 
mits of no question: we have to attempt to decide 
its position more nearly. In the list of the Miz- 
raites, the Pathrusim oceur after the Naphtuhim 
and before the Casluhim; the latter heing followed 
by the notice of the Philistines, and by the Caph- 
torim (Gen. x. 13, 14; 1 Chr. i. 12). Isaiah proph- 
esies the return of the Jews «from Mizraim, and 
from Pathros, and from Cush” (xi. 11). Jeremiah 
predicts their ruin to “all the Jews which dwell 
in the land of Egypt, which dwell at Migdol, and 
at Tahpanhes, and at Noph, and in the country ot 
Pathros ἢ (xliv. 1), and their reply is given, after 
this introduction, “ Then all the men which knew 
that their wives had burned incense unto other 
gods, and all the women that stood by, a great 
multitude, even all the people that dwelt in the 
land of Egypt, in Pathros, answered Jeremiah ”’ 
(15). Ezekiel speaks of the return of the captive 
Egyptians to “the land of Pathros, into the land 
of their birth’? (xxix. 14), and mentious it with 
Kvyptian cities, Noph preceding it, and Zoan, No, 
Sin, Noph again, Aven (On), Pi-beseth, and Te- 
haphnehes following it (xxx. 13--18). From the 
place of the Pathrusim in the list of the Mizra- 
ites, they might be supposed to have settled in 
Lower Egypt, or the more northern part of Upper 
Keypt. Four only of the Mizraite tribes or peo- 
ples can be probably assigned to Egypt, the last 
four, the Philistines being considered not to be one 
of these, but merely a colony: these are the Naph- 
tuhim, Pathrusim, Casluhim, and Caphtorim. The 
first were either settled in Lower Egypt, or just 


The ecast here is very mountain-| beyond its western border: and the last in Upper 
Immediately opposite is the island | Leypt, about Coptos. 
Patara was practically the seaport | geographical, as there is reason to suppose, that it 


It scems, if the order be 


is to be inferred that the Pathrusim were seated in 
Lower Egypt, or not much above it, unless there 
be any transposition; but that some change has 
been made is probable from the parenthetie notice 
of the Philistines following the Casnhim, whereas 
it appears from other passiges that it should rather 
follow the Caphtorim. If the original order were 
Pathrusim, Caphteorim, Casluhim, then the first 
night have settled in the highest part of Ujper 
cgypt, and the other two below them. The men- 
tion in Isaiah would lead us to suppose that Path- 
ros was Upper Egypt, if there were any sound 
reason for the idea that Mizraim or Mazor is ever 


-used for Lower Evxypt, which we think there is not. 


_Rediger’s conjecture that Pathros ineluded part of 


Nubia is too daring to be followed (/neyclep. 
Germ. sect. iii. tom. xiii, p. 312), although there is 
some slender support for it. The occurrences in 
Jeremiah seem to favor the idea that Pathros was 
part of Lower Evypt, or the whole of that region:> 
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for although it is mentioned in the prophecy 
against the Jews as a region where they dwelt 
atter Migdol, Tahpanhes, and Noph, as though to 
the sonth, yet we are told that the prophet was 
answered by the Jews “that dwelt in the land of 
Egypt, in Pathros,’? as though Pathros were the 
region in which these cities were. We have, more- 
over, no distinct evidence that Jeremiah ever went 
into Upper Egypt. On the other hand, it may be 
replied that the cities mentioned are so far apart, 
that either the prophet must have preached to the 
Jews in them in succession, or else have addressed 
letters or messages to them (comp. xxix.), The 
notice by Ezekiel of Pathros as the land of the 
birth of the Egyptians seems to favor the idea that 
it was part of or all Upper Egypt, as the Thebais 
was probably inhabited before the rest of the coun- 
try (comp. /ddt. 11. 15); an opinion supported by 
the tradition that the people of Egypt came from 
Ethiopia, and by the ist dynasty’s being of Thinite 
kings. 

Pathros has been connected with the Pathyrite 
nome, the Phaturite of Pliny (df. N. ν. 9, § 47), 


PATMOS 


1 
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in which Thebes was situate. The first form 
occurs in a Greek papyrus written in Evypt (Ta- 
θυρίτης τῆς Θηβαΐδος, Papyr. Anast. vid. Reu- 
vens, Letlies ἃ M. Letronne, 3 let. p. 4, 30, ap. 
Parthey, Vocab. s.v.). This identification may be 
as old us the LX.X.; and the Coptic version, which 


reads NEMNGOTBHC, πάπα ΟὟ Ὁ HC, 


does not contradict it. The discovery of the Igyp- 
tian name of the town after which the nome was 
called puts the inquiry on a safer basis. It is writ- 
ten HA-HAT-HER, “The Abode of Hat-her,’’ 
the Egyptian Venus. It may perhaps have some- 
times been written P-HA-HAT-HER, in which 


‘ease the P-H and T-H would have coalesced in 


the Hebrew form, as did T-—H in Caphtor. [CAph- 
τοι} Such etymologies for the word Pathros as 


N-€T-DHC, that which is southern,’’ and 
for the form in the LXX., NATOCPHC, 


«the southern (region)’? (Gesen. Thes. s. v.), 
must be abandoned. 
On the evidence here brought forward, it seems 


Patmos, Harbor, ete l 


reasonable to consider Pathros to be part of | especially as regards ecclesiastical antiquities and 


Upper Egypt, and to trace its name in that of the 
Pathyrite nome. Lut this is only a very conjec- 
tural identification, which future discoveries may 
overthrow. It is spoken of with cities in sueh a 
manner that we may suppose it was but a small 
district, and (if we have rightly identified it) that 
when it ocenrs Thebes is specially intended. ‘This 
would account for its distinctive mention. 
ι 501: 

PATHRU’SIM. § [Parnros.] 

PAT’MOS (Πάτμος: [Patnvs]), Nev. i. 9 
Two recent and copious accounts, one by a Gerinan, 
the other by a French traveller, furnish us with 
very full information regarding this island. oss 
visited it in 1841, and describes it at Jeneth (Rei- 
sen auf den yriechisclen Inseln des dgdischen 
Meeres, ii, 123-13). Guerin, some years later. 
spent a month there, and enters into more detail, 


@ * Dean Stanley visited Patmos in returning from 
his second visit to Palestine (1832). See his necount 
of the visit, Sermons in the east, ete., pp. 225-281. 
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traditions (Description de [ Ile de Patmos οἱ de U Ile 
de Samos, Paris, 1856, pp. 1-120). Among the 
older travellers who have visited Patmos we may 
especially mention ‘Tournetort and Pococke. See 
also Walpole’s Turkey, it. 43.4 

The aspect of the island is peculiarly rugged 
and bare. JAnd such a scene of banishinent for St. 
Jolin in the reign of Domitian is quite in harmony 
with what we read of the custom of the period. 10 
was the common practice to send exiles to the most 
rocky and desolate islands (“in asperrimas Insu- 
larum’"). See Suet. Dieeewuve ove. i. 1. 
Such a scene too was suitable (if we may presume 
to say so) to the sublime and awful revelation 
which the Apostle received there. It is possible 
indeed that there was more greenness in Patmos 
formerly than now. Its name in the Middle Ages 
was Palmosa. But this has now almost entirely 


The points on which he touches are the traditions of 
Patmos, and its connection with the Apocalypse. 
Il. 
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given place to the old classical name; and there is 
just one palm-tree in the island, in a valley which 
is called “the Saint’s Garden” (6 κῆπος τοῦ 
‘Ogiov). Ilere and there are a few poor olives, | 
about a score of cypresses, and other trees in the 
same seanty proportion. 

Patinos is divided into two nearly equal parts, 
a northern and a southern, by a very narrow isth- 
mus, where, on the east side, are the harLor and 
the town. On the hill to the south, crowning a 
commanding height, is the celebrated monastery, 
which hears the name of ‘John the Divine.” 
Half-way up the ascent is the cave or grotto where 
tradition says that St. John received the Revela- 
tion, and which is still called τὸ σπήλαιον τῆς 
᾿Αποκαλύψεως-. <A view of it (said by Ross to be 
not very accurate) will be found in Choiseul-Gouf- 
fier, i. pl. 57. Both Ross and Guérin give a very 
full, and a very melancholy account of ‘the library 
of the monastery. ‘There were in it formerly 600 
MSS. There are now 240, of which Guérin gives 
a catalogue. Two ought to be mentioned here, 
which profess to furnish, under the title of ai 
περίοδοι τοῦ θεολόγου. an account of St. John 
after the ascension of our Lord. One of them is 
attributed to Proehorus, an alleged disciple of St. 
John: the other is an abridgment of the same by 
Nicetas, Archbishop of Thessalonica. Various 
places in the island are incorporated in the legend, 
and this is one of its chief points of interest. 
There is a published Latin translation in the Bib- 
liotheca Maxtana Patrum (1677, tom. ii-), but with 
curious modifications, one great object of which is 
to disengage St. John’s martyrdom from Ephesus 
(where the legend places it), and to fix it in Rome. 

We have only to add that Patmos is one ol’ the 
Sporades, and isin that part of the /Egean which 
is called the Tearian Sea. Tt niust have been con- 
spicuous on the right when St. Paul was sailing 
(Acts xx. 15, xxi. 1) from Samos to Cos. 

Ua eae be 


PATRIARCHS. The name πατριάρχης is 
applied in the N. T. to Abraham (Heb. vii. 4), to 
the sons of Jacob (Acts vii. 8. 9), and to David 
(Acts ii. 29); and is apparently intended to be 


equivalent to the phrase SIS TYR WN, the 
“head” or * prince of a tribe,’* so often found in 
the Ὁ. T. It is used in this sense by the LXX. | 
in 2 ἘΠῚ xxiv. 310 στυι 22 eee xsiii- Ὁ): 
xxvi. 12. In common usage the title of patriarch 
is assigned expecially to those whose lives are re- 
corded in Scripture previous to the time of Moses. 
sy the * patriarehal system ’”’ is meant. that state 
of suciety which developed itself naturally out of 
family relations, hefure the formation of nations 
properly so called, and the establishinent of regular 
government: aud by the “ patriarchal dispensa- 
tion’ the communion into which tod was pleased 
to enter with the families of Seth, Noah, and Abra- 
ham, before the call of the chosen people. 
The patriarchal times are naturally divided into 
the ante-diluvian and post-diluvian periods. 
In the former the Seripture record contains 
little except the list of the line from Seth, through 


a The Hebrew text is here taken throughout : : 
the variations in the ΤᾺ ΝΟ. and the 
tench, see CHRONOLOGY. 

6 It is likely enough that thesyear (as in so many 
ancient calenders) may be a lunar year of 354 or 355 
days, or even a year of 10 months; but this makes ne , 


for 
Samaritan Penta- 


| Methusael, Lamech, and the sons of Lamech, 
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Enos, Cainan, Mahalaleel, Jared, Enoch, Methu- 
selah, and Lamech, to Noah; with the ages of each 
at their periods of generation and at their deathis. 
[CURONOLOGY.] To some extent parallel to this, 
is given the line of Cain; Enoch, Irad, Mehujael, 
Ja- 
bal, -hubal, and Tubal-Cain. — ‘l'o the latter line are 
attributed the first sigus of material civilization, 


the building of cities, the division of classes, and 
the knowledge of mechanical arts; while the only 


moral record of their history obscurely speaks of 
violence and bloodshed. {LAMECci.] In the for- 
mer line the one distinetion is their knowledge of 
the trne God (with the constant recollection of the 
promised ‘seed of the woman ’’) which is seen in 
its fullest perfection in Enoch and Noah; and the 
only allusion to their ocdupation (Gen. vy. 29) seems 
to show that they continued a pastoral and agri- 
cultural race. ‘The entire corruption, even of the 
chosen family of Seth, is traced (in Gen. vi. 1-4) 
to the union between “the sons of God” and “the 
daughters of men’? (Heb. “of Adam”). This 
union is generally explained by the ancient com- 
mentators of a contact with supernatural powers of 
evil in the persons of fallen angels; most modern 
interpretation refers it to intermarriage between 
the lines of Seth and Cain. ‘Yhe latter is intended 
to avoid the ditliculties attaching to the compre- 
hension of the former view, which nevertheless is 
undoubtedly far more accordant with the usage of 
the phrase ‘sons of God ”’ in the O. T. (comp. Job 
i. 6, xxxviii. 7), and with the language of the 
passage in Genesis itself. (See Maitland’s Lvurin, 
issay Vi.) 

One of the maiu questions raised as to the ante- 
diluvian period turns on the longevity assigned to 
the patriarchs. With the single exception of noch 
(whose departure from the earth at 365 years of 
age is exceptional in every sense), their ages vary 
from 777 (Lamech) to 969 (Methuselah). [10 is to 
be observed that this longevity disappears gradu- 
ally after the Flood. To Shem are assigned 600 
years; and thence the ages diminish down to Te- 
rah (205 years), Abraham (175), Isaac (180), Jacob 
(147), and Joseph (110).¢ 

This statement of ages is clear and definite. To 
suppose, with some, that the name of each patri- 
arch denotes a clan or family, and his age its dura- 


ition, or, with others, that the word raw (because 


it properly signifies ‘iteration ᾽᾽) may, in spite of 
its known and invariable usage for “ year,’’ denote 
a lunar revolution instead of a solar one (2. ὁ. a 
month-iustead of a year) in this passage, appears 
to be a mere evasion of the difticulty.o 10 must 
either be accepted, as a plain statement of fact, or 
regarded as purely fabulous, like the legendary as- 
sigument of inimense aves to the early Indian or 
Babylonian or Egyptian kings. 

The iatter alternative is adopted without seruple 
by many of the German conmentators, some of 
whom attempt to find such significance in the 'pa- 
triarchal names as to make them personify natural 
powers or human qualities, like the gods and deni- 
gods of mythology. It belongs of course to the 


real difference. It is possible that there may be some 
corruption in the text, which may affect the numbers 
given: but the longevity of the patriarchs is noticed 
aud commented upon, as a well-known fact, by Jose- 
phus (Ant. i. 8. § 9). 
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mythical view of Scripture, destroying its claim, 
in any sense, to authority and special inspiration. 

In the acceptance of the hteral meaning, it is not 
easy to say how niueh diffieulty is involved. With 
vur scanty knowledge of what is really meant by 
“dying of old age,” with the certainty that very 
great effects are ‘produced on the duration of life, 
both of men and animals, by even slight ehanges 
of habits and circumstances, it is impossible tu say 
what might be « privri probable in this respect in 
the aantediluvian period, or to determine under 
what conditions the process of continual decay and 
reconstruction, which sustains animal life, might 
be indefinitely prolonged. The eoustant attribu- 
tion in all legends of great age to primeval men is 
at least as likely to be a distortion of fact, as a 
mere invention of fancy. But even if the difficulty 
were greater than it is, it seems impossible to con- 
ceive that a book, give by inspiration of God to 
be a treasure for al] ages, could be permitted to 
eontain a statement of plain facts, given undoubt- 
ingly, and with an elaborate show of accuracy, and 
yet purely and gratuitously fabulous, in no sense 
bearing on its ereat religious subject. If the Di- 
vine origin of Scripture be believed, its authority 
must be accepted in this, as in other cases; and 
the list of the ages of the patriarchs be held to be 
(what it certainly claims to be) a statement of real 
facts. - 

It is in the post-diluvian periods that more 
is gathered as to the nature of the patriarchal his- 
tory. 

It is at first general in its scope. ‘The “ Cove- 
nant’’ given to Noah is one free from all condi- 
tion, and francht with natural blessings, extending 
to all alike; the one great command (against blood- 
shed ) whieh marks it, is based on a deep and uni- 
versal ground; the fulfillment of the blessing, ὁ Be 
fruitful and multiply, and replenish the earth,” i 1S 
expressly eonnected, first with an attempt to set up 
an universal kingdom round a local eeutre, and 
then (in Gen. x.) with the formation of the various 
nations by conquest or settlement, and with the 
peopling of all the world. But the history soon 
narrows itself to that of a single tribe or family, 
and afterwards touches the general history of the 
aneient world and its empires, only so far as it 
bears upon this. 

It is in this last stage that the principle of the 
patriarchal dispensation is most clearly seen. It is 
based on the sacredness of family ties and paternal 
authority. ‘This authority, as the only one which 
is natural and original, is inevitably the foundation 
of the earliest form of society, and is probably seen 
most perfectly in wandering tribes, where it is not 
affected by local attachments and by the acquisi- 
tion of wealth. It is one, from the nature of the 
case, limited in its scope, depending mure on its 
sacredness pan its power, and giving room for 
much exercise of freedom; and, as it Seis froin 
the family to the tribe, it must become less strin- 
gent and less concentrated, in proportion to its 
wider ditiiusion. In Scripture this authority is con- 
seerated by an ultimate reference to God, axthe 
God of the patriarch, the 
him and his children. Not, of course, that the 
idea of trod’s Fatherhood earried with it the knowl- 

edve of man’s personal ecomnnmion with his nature 
(which is revealed by the Incarnation); it rather 
implied faith in his protection, and a free and lov- 
ing obedience to his authority, with the hope (more 
ur less assured) of some greater blessing from Him 


father (that is) both of 
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in the eoming of the promised seed. At the same 
time, this faith was not allowed to degenerate, as 
it was prone to do, into an appropriation of God, 
as the mere tutelary God of the tribe. The Lord, 
it is true, suffers Himself to be called * the God of 
Shem, of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob;"’ but 
He also reveals Himself (and that emphatically, as 
though it were his peculiar title) as the “God Al- 
michty *? (Gen. xwii. 1, xxviii. 3, xxxv. 11); He is 
addressed as the “ Judge of all the earth”? (xvii. 
25), and as such is known to have intercourse with 
Pharach and Abimelech (xii. 17, xx. 3-8), to hal- 
low the priesthood of Melehizedek (xiv. 18-20), and 
to execute wrath on Sodom and Gomorrah. All 
this would confirm what the generality of the cove- 
nant with Noah, and of the promise of blessing to 
‘all natious * in Abraham's seed must have dis- 
tinctly taught, that the chosen family were, not 
substitutes, | but representatives, of all mankind, aud 
that God’s relation to them was only a clearer and 
more perfect type of that in which 116 stood to all. 

Still the distinction and preservation of the 
chosen family, and the maintenance of the paternal 
authority, are the special purposes, which give a 
key to the meaning of the history, and of the in- 
stitutions recorded. For this the birthright (prob- 


lably carrying with it the priesthood) was reserved 
i to the first-born, belonging to him by inheritance, 


yet not assured to him till he received his father’s 
blessing; for this the sanctity of marriage was 
jealously and even eruelly guarded, as in Gen. 
xxxiv. 7, 13, 31 (Dinah), and in xxxvill. 24 (Ta- 
mar), from the license of the world without; and 
all interinarriage with idolaters was considered as 
treason to the family and the God of Abraham 
(Gen. xxvi. 34, 35, xxvii. 46, xxvii. 1, 6-9). Nat- 
ural obedience and atlection are the earthly virtues 
especially brought out in the history, and the sins 
dwelt upon (from the irreverence of IIam to the 
selling of Joseph) are all such as offend against 
these. 

The type of character formed under it, is one 
imperfect in intellectual and spiritual growth, be- 
cause not yet tried by the subtler temptations, or 
foreed to contemplate the deeper questions of life; 
but it is one remarkably simple, affectionate, and 
free, such as would grow up under a natural au- 
thority, derived from God aud centering in Him, 
vet allowing, under its unquestioned sacredness, a 
familiarity and freedom of intercourse with Him, 
which is strongly contrasted with the stern and 
awful character of the Mosaic dispensation. To 
contemplate it from a Christian point of view is 
like looking back on the’ unconscious freedom and 
innocence of childhood, with that deeper insieht 
and strength of character which are gained by the 
experience of nanhood. We see in it the germs 
ot the future, of the future revelation of God, and 
the future trials and development of man. 

It is on this fact that the typical interpretation 
of its history depends, an interpretation sanctioned 
directly by the example of St. Paul (Gal. iv. 21- 
31; Heb. vii. 1-17), indirectly supported by other 
jussages of Scripture (Mutt. xxiv. 37-39; Luke 
xvii. 28-32; Rom. ix. 10-13, ete.), and ioniict- 
ively adopted by all who have studied the history 
itself. 

‘yen in the brief outline of the antediluyian 


| period, we may recognize the main features of the 


history of the world, the tivision of mankind into 
δ 4 

the two great classes, the struggle between the 
power of evil and good, the apparent triumph of 
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the evil, and its destruetion in the final judgment. 
In the post-diluvian history of the chosen family, 
is seen the distinction of the true believers, pos- 
sessors of a special covenant, special revelation, and 
special privileges, from the world without. Jn it 
is therefore shadowed ont the history of the Jewish 
nation and Christian Church, as regards the free- 
dom of their covenant, the gradual unfolding of 
their revelation, and the peculiar blessings and 
temptations which belong to their distinctive po- 
sition. 

It is hut natural that the unfolding of the char- 
acters of the patriarchs under this dispensation 
should have a typical interest. Abraham, as the 
type of a faith, Loth brave and patient, gradually 
and continuously growing under the education of 
various trials, stands contrasted with the lower 
character of Jacob, in whom the same faith is scen, 
tainted with deceit and selfishness, and needing 
therefore to be purged by disappointment and sul- 
fering. Isaac in the passive gentleness and sub- 
Inissiveness, which characterizes his whole life, and 
is seen especially in his willingness to be sacrificed 
by the hand of his father, and Joseph, in the more 
active spirit of love, in which he rejoiced to save 
his family and to forgive those who had persecuted 
and sold him, set forth the perfect spirit of son- 
ship, and are seen to be types especially of lim, 
in whom alone that spirit dwelt in all fallness. 

This typical character in the hands of the myth- 
ical school is, of course, made an argument against 
the historical reality of the whole; those who ree- 
ognize a unity of principle in God's dispeusations 
at all times, will be prepared to find, even in their 
earliest and simplest form, the same features which 
are more fully developed in their later periods. 

An, 

* With reference to the individual patriarchs, the 
reader will consult the articles which treat of them 
under their respective names in the Dictionary. 
See also Hess, Geseh. der Patriarchen, 2 vols. 
(1785); the art. Putriarchen des A. Test., by J. 
P. Lange, in Herzog's Real-Lneyhkl. xi. 192-200 ; 
Kurtz, Geschichte des A. Bundes, i. 189 -- 844 
(1853); Hwald, Geseh. des Volkes Israel, 3° Ausg., 
i. 412-519, or pp. 800-362, lnglish translation ; 
Stanley, The Patriarchs (Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
Joseph), in his Jewish Church, i. 3-108 (Lectt. 
i.-iv.); and Milman’s //ist. of the Jews, i. 47-92 
(N. Y. 1864). The interesting articles on /Zeroes 
of Hebrew History by the Bishop of Oxford (Sam- 
uel Wilberforce), in Good IVords for 1869, include 
the patriarchs. ia 

PAT’ROBAS (Πατρυβᾶς : Puatrebas). Α 
Christian at Rome to whom St. Paul sends his 
sulutation (liom. xvi. 14). According to late and 
uncertain tradition, he was one of the 70 disciples, 
became bishop of Puteoli (Pseudo-Ilippolytus, De 
LX X. Apostolis), and suftered martyrdom together 
with Philologus on Nov. 4th (1515). Like many 
other names inentioned in Rom. xvi., this was borne 
by at least one member of the emperer’s household 
(Suet. Galba, 20; Martial, Ap. ii. 32, 3). Prob- 
ably the name is a contraction, like others of the 
same termination, and stands for TlatpdBios (see 
Wolf, Cur. Philolog.). We Tou; 

PATYROCLUS or PATRO’CLUS (Πά- 
τροκλος: Patreclus), the father of Nieanor, the 
famous adversary of Judas Maccabeens (2 Mace. 
vill. @). 


* PATTERNS, as employed in Heb. ix. 28, 
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confuses the sense of the passage. The Greek term 
is ὑποδείγμα and may signity, indeed. pattern, or 
example (see John xiii. 15; Heb. iv. 11), but de- 
notes also figure, outline, copy. The latter must 
be meant in the above passage; for the sacred writ- 
er there represents the “ heavenly things” spoken 
of, which require no purification, as themselves 
‘the patterns ” or archetypes, of which the earthly 
tabernacle and its appurtenances were the copies, 
and not the reverse of this, as in the A. V., 7. e. 
the earthly things, as «the patterns,”’ at least, ac- 
cording to the present use of this expression. 
[TaBrernacie.] The older versions (Tyndale, 
Cranmer, the Genevan) have more correctly “si- 
mnilitudes.”” In Heb. viii. 5, “ pattern’’ answers 
to τύπος; and occurs in its proper sense. He 
ΡΑ ἄν but in 1 Chr. i. 50, Pat, YDS, 
thongh some copies agree with the reading in Gen.: 
Φογώρ: Phan), the capital of Hadar, king of Edom 
(Gen. xxxvi. 39). 115 position is unknown. The 
enly nanie that bears any resemblance to it is 


Phauara, a ruined place in Idumea mentioned by 
Seetzen. Ὗγ,1.,.ὄ 8. 


PAUL (Παῦλος: Paulus), the Apostle of 
Jesus Christ to the Gentiles. 

Original Authorities. — Nearly all the original 
materials for the Life of St. Paul are contained in 
the Acts of the Apostles, and in the Pauline Epis- 
tles. Out of a comparison of these authorities the 
biographer of St. Paul has to construct his account 
of the really important period of the Apostle’s life. 
The early traditions of the Church appear to have 
left almost untouched the space of time for which 
we possess those sacred and abundant sources of 
knowledge; and they aim only at supplying a few 
particulars in the biography beyond the points at 
which the narrative of the Acts begins and termi- 
nates. 

The history and the epistles lie side by side, and 
are to all appearance quite independent of one an- 
other. It was‘not the purpose of the historian to 
write a life of St. Vaul, even as mucli as the re- 
ceived name of bis book would seen: to imply. 
The book called the Acts of the Apostles is an 
account of the beginnings of the kingdom of Christ 
on the earth. The large space which St. Paul 
occupies in it is due to the important part which 
he bore in spreading that kingdom ΑΒ to the 
epistles, nothing can be plainer than that they 
were written without reference to the history; and 
there is no attempt in the Canon to combine them 
with it so as to form what we should call in modern 
phrase ‘the Apvstle’s ‘* Life and Letters.” What 
amount of agreement, and what anionnt of discrep- 
ancy, may be observed between these independent 
authorities, is a question of the greatest interest 
and importance, and one upon which various opin- 
ions are entertained. The most adverse and extreme 
criticism is ably represented by Dr. Baur of Tiibin- 
gen,® who finds so much opposition between what 
he holds to he the few authentic Pauline epistles 
and the Acts of the Apostles, that he pronounces 
the history to be an interested fiction. Dut his 
criticism is the very caricature of captiousness. 
We have but to imagine it applied to any history 
and letters of acknowledged authenticity, and we 
feel irresistibly how arbitrary and unhistorical it 
is. Putting aside this extreme view, it is not to 


a Jn his Paulus der Apostel Jesu Christi, Stuttgart, 
1845 [2e Aufl., 1866-67]. 
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be denied that difficulties are to be met with in 
reconciling completely the Acts and the received 
epistles of St. Paul. What the solutions of such 
difficulties may be, whether there are any direct 
contradictions, how far the apparent differences may 
be due to the purpose of the respective writers, by 
what arrangement all the facts presented to us may 
best be dove-tailed together, — these are the various 
questions whieh have given so much oceupation to 
the critics and expositors of St. Paul, and upon 
some of which it seems to be yet impossible to 
arrive at a decisive conclusion. 
We shall assume the Acts of the Apostles to be 
a genuine and authentic work of St. Luke, the com- 
panion of St. Paul, and shall speak of the epistles 
at the places which we believe them to occupy in 
the history. 
Prominent Points in the Life. —It may be well 
to state beforehand a few of the principal occur- 
rences upon which the great work done by St. Paul 
in the world is seen to depend, and which therefore 
serve as landmarks in his life. Foremost of all is 
his Conversiun. This was the main rovt of his 
whole life, outward and inward. Next after this, 
we may specify his Labors at Antioch. From 
these we pass to the First .Vissionary Journey, in 
the eastern part of Asia Minor, ia which St Paul 
first assumed the character of the Apostle of Jesus 
Christ to the Gentiles. Zhe Visit to Jerus idem, 
for the sake of settling the question of the relation 
of Gentile converts to the Jewish law, was a critical 
“point, both in the history of the Church and of the 
Apostle. 
Hurope,® with the memorable visits to Philippi, 
Athens, and Corinth, was the holdest step in the 
earrying out of St. Paul's mission. A third great 
missionary journey, chiefly characterized by a long 
stay at Hphesus, is further interesting from its con- 
nection with four leading epistles. ‘This was imme- 
diately followed by the apprehension of St. Paul 
at Jerusalem, and his weprisonment at Cesarea. 
And the last event of which we have a full narra- 
tive is the Voyrge to Rome. 
The relation of these events to external chronol- 
ogy will be considered at the end of the article. 
Saul of Tarsus, before his Conversion. — Up to 
the time of his going forth as an avowed preacher 
of Christ to the Gentiles. the Apostle was known 
by the name of Saul. This was the Jewish naine 
which he received froin his Jewish parents. But 
though a Hebrew of the Hebrews, he was born in 
a Gentile city. Of his parents we know nothing,? 
except that his father was of the tribe of Benjamin 
(Phil. iii. 5), and a Pharisee (Acts xxiil. 6), that 
he had acquired by some means the Romau fran- 


a * it is by no means eertain (if that be meant in 
the text above) that Panl first introduced the Gospel 
into Euroje. Writers on the book of Acts often make 
this statement (see Baumgarten’s Apostelgeschichte, i 
405). Philippi was the first city in Kurope where Paui 
himself prenched ; but tnall probability Rome, at least, 
had received the Gospel at an earlier period. This re- 
sult was the more inevitable, because in addition teathe 
general interconrse between that capital of the world 
and the East, “ strangers of Rome” (Acts ii. 10), 7. ¢. 
Jews and Jewish prosely tes, were present at Jerusalem 
on the day of Pentecost and heard the preaching of 
Peter. The Cretans too, who were present on this 
Decasion, may have carried with them the seed of the 
word to Crete, from which sprung the churches of that 
island, of whose origin we have otherwise no intorma- 
tton. H. 


The introduction of the Gospel tuto: 
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chise (661 was free born,” Acts xxii. 28., and that 
he was settled in Tarsus. “Iam a Jew of ‘Tarsus, 
a city in Cilicia, a citizen of no mean city’ (Acts 
xxi. 39). Our attention seems to be specially 
eulled to this birthplace and early home of Saul by 
the repeated mention of it in connection with his 
name. Ilere he must have learnt to use the 
Greek language with freedom and mastery in both 
speaking and writing; and the general tone and 
atmosphere of a cultivated comnimnity cannot have 
been without their effect upon his highly suscep- 
tible nature. At Tarsus also he learnt that trade 
of σκηνοποιός (Acts xviii. 3), at which he after- 
wards oceasionally wrought with his own hands. 
There was a goat’s-hair cloth called Ci/icium, 
manufactured in Cilicia, and largely used for tents. 
Saul's trade was probably that of making tents of 
this hair cloth, [TenrMaAxer, Amer. ed.] It does 
not follow that the family were in the necessitous 
condition which such manual labor commonly im- 
plies; for it was a wholesome custom amongst the 
Jews, to teach every child some trade, though there 
might be little prospect of his depending upon it 
for his living. 

When St. Paul makes his defense before his 
countrymen at Jerusalem (Acts xxii.), he tells them 
that though born in Tarsus, he had been “ bronght 
up Ὁ (ἀνατεθραμμένος) in Jerusalem. Tle must, 
therefore, have been yet a boy, when he was re- 
nioved, in all probability for the sake of his educa- 
tion, to the Holy City of his fathers. We may 
iinagine him arriving there perhaps at some age ¢ 
between 10 and 15, already a Hellenist, speaking 
Greek and familiar with the Greek version of the 
Scriptures, possessing, besides the knowledge of hig 
trade, the elements of Gentile learning, —to be 
taught at Jerusalem “according to the perfect 
manner of the law of the fathers." He learnt, he 
says, “at the feet of Gamaliel."". lle who was to 
resist so stoutly the usurpations of the Law, had for 
his teacher one of the most eminent of all the 
doctors of the law. [GAMALIEL.] ΤῸ is singular, 
that on the occasion of his well-known intervention 
in the Apostolical history, the master’s counsels of 
toleration are in marked contrast to the persecut- 
ing zeal so soon displayed by the pupil. The tem- 
per of Gamaliel himself was moderate and candid, 
and he was personally free from bigotry; but his 
teaching was that of the strictest of the Pharisees, 
and bore its natural fruit when lodeed in the ardent 
aud thorough-going nature of Saul. Other fruits, 
besides that of a zeal which persecuted the Church, 
may no doubt be referred to the time when Saul 
sat at the feet of Gamaliel. Δ thorough training 
in the Seriptures and in the traditions of the elders 


b The story mentioned by Jerome (Scrip. Eccl. Cat. 
* Paulus’) that St. Paul's parents lived at Gischala in 
Galilee, and that, haviug been born there, the infant 
Saul emigrated with his parents to Tarsus upon the 
tuking of that city by the Romans, is inconsistent with 
the fact that Gischala was not taken until a much 
later time, and with the Apostle’s own statement that 
he was born at Tarsus (Acts xxii. 8). 

© His words in the speech before Agrippa (Acts xxvi. 


ἅς 5), according to the received’ text, refer exclusively 


to his life at Jerusalem. But it we read, with the bet- 
ter authorities, ἔν τε ‘Tep. for ἐν ‘lep, he may be speak- 


}ing of the life he led “amongst his own people’ at 


Tarsus or elsewhere, as well as of his residence at 
Jerusaleni. 
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under an acute and accomplished master, must 
have done much to exercise the mind of Saul, and 
to make him feel at home in the subjects in which 
he was afterwards to be so intensely interested. 
And we are not at all bound to suppose that, be- 
cause his zeal for the Law was stroug enough to set 
him upon persecuting the believers in Jesus, he had 
therefure experienced none of the doubts and strug- 
gles which, according to his subsequent testimony, [1 
it was the nature of the Law to produce. On the 
contrary, we can searcely iniagine these as absent 
from the spiritual life of Saul as he passed from 
boyhood to manhood. Earnest persecutors are, 
oftener than not, men’ who have bee tormented by 
inward struggles and perplexities. The pupil of 
Gamaliel may have been crushing a multitude of 
conflicts in his own mind when he threw himself 
into the holy work of extirpating the new heresy. 

Saul was yet “a young man’”’ (veavias, Acts 
vii. 58), when the Chureh experienced that sudden 
expansion which was connected with the ordaining 
of the Seven appointed to serve tables,.and with 
the special power and inspiration of Stephen. 
Amongst those who disputed with Stephen were 
some “of them of Cilicia.” We naturally think 
of Saul as having been one of these, when we find 
him afterwards keeping the clothes of those sub- 
orned witnesses who, according to the Law (Deut. 
xvii. 7), were the first to cast stones at Stephen. 
Saul,’ says the sacred writer, significantly, was 
consenting unto his death.’ ‘The angelic glory 
that shone from Stephen's face, and the Divine 
truth of his words, failing to subdue the spirit of 
religious hatred now burning in Saul’s breast, must 
have embittered and aggravated its rage. Saul 
was passing through a terrible crisis for a man of 
his nature. But he was not one to be moved from 
his stern purpose by the native refinement and ten- 
derness which he must have heen stifling within 
him. Hewas the most unwearied and unrelenting 
of persecutors. ‘As for Saul, he made havoe of the 
Church, entering into every house,@ and haling men 
aud women, committed them to prison’? (Acts 
viii. 3). 

Saul's Conversion. — The persecutor was to be 
converted. What the nature of that conversion 
was, we are now to observe. — Having undertaken 
to follow up the helievers ‘‘unto strange cities,” 
Saul naturally turned his thoughts to Damascus, 
expecting to find, amongst the numerous Jewish 
residents of that populous city, some adhereuts of 
‘the way”? (τῆς ὁδοῦ), and trusting, we must pre- 
sume, to be allowed by the connivance of the gov- 
ernor to apprehend them. What befell him as he 
journeyed thither is related in detail three times 
in the Acts, first by the historian in his own person, 
then in the two addresses made by St. Paul at 
Jerusalem and before Agrippa. These three nar- 
ratives are not repetitions of one another: there 
are diflerences between them which some critics 
choose to consider irreconcilable. Considering 
that the same author is responsible for all the ac- 
counts, we gain nothing, ot course, for the authen- 
ticity of their statements hy bringing them into 
agreement; but it seems pretty clear that the 
author himself cculd not have heen conscious of 
any contradictions in the narratives. He can 
searcely have had any motive for placing side by 


--- 


a * Not “ every house,” but strictly, into the houses 
(κατὰ τοὺς οἴκους), One after another, in which believ- 
ers dwelt or had taken refuge. H. 


attributing additional words to Ananias. 
speech ceases to give details of the conversion after 
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side inconsistent reports of St. Paul’s conversion 
and that he should have admitted inconsistencies 
on such a matter through mere carelessness, is hardly 
credible. Of the three natratives, that οὗ the 1115- 
torian himself must claim to be the most purely 
historical: St. Paul's subsequent accounts were 
likely to be affected by the purpose for which he 
introduced them. St. Luke’s statement is to be 
read in Acts ix. 8-19, where, however, the words 
‘It is hard for thee to kick against the pricks, ” in- 
cluded in the Vulate and English version, ought 
to be omitted. ‘The sudden light from heat : the 
voice of Jesus speaking with authority to his perse- 
cutor; Saul struck to the ground, blinded, over- 
come; the three days’ suspense: the coming of 
Ananias as a messenger of the Lord; and Saul 8 
baptism; — these were the leading features, in the 
eyes of the historian, of the great event, and in 
these we must look for the chief significance of the 
conversion. : 

Let us now compare the historical relation with 
those which we have in St. Paul's speeches (Acts 
xxii, and xxvi.). The reader will do well to con- 
sider each in its place. But we have here to deal 
with the bare facts of agreement or difference. 
With regard to the light, the speeches add to what 
St. Luke tells us that the phenomenon occurred at 
mid-day, and that the light shone round. and was 
visible to Saul's companions as well as himself. 
The 2d speech says, that at the shining of this 
light, the whole company (* we all*’) fell to the 
ground... This is not contradicted by what is said. 
ix. 7, the men which journeyed with him stood 
speechless,’’ for there is no emphasis on ‘ stood,” 
nor js the standing antithetical to Saul’s falling 
down. We have but to suppose the others rising 
before Saul, or standing still afterwards in greater 
perplexity through not seeing or hearing what 
Saul saw and heard, to reconcile the narratives 
without forcing either. After the question, “ Why 
persecutest thou me?” the 2d speech adds, “ It 
is hard for thee to kick against the goads.’’ ‘Then 
both the speeches supply a question and answer — 
“ T answered, who art thou, Lord? And he said, I 
am Jesus (of Nazareth), whom thou persecntest.”’ 
In the direction to go into Damascus and await 
orders there, the Ist speech agrees with Acts ix. 

δῦ whereas according to that chapter the men 
with Saul “ heard the voice,” in the Ist speech it 
is said “they heard not the voice of him that spake 
to me.’’ Jt seems reasonable to conelude from the 


| two passages, that the men actually heard sounds, 


but not, like Saul, an articulate voice. With regard 
to the visit of Ananias, there is no collision between 
the 9th chapter and the 1st speech, the latter only 
The 2d 


the words, “I am Jesus, whom thou persecutest 
But rise and stand on thy feet... St. Pan] adds, 
from the mouth of Jesus, an exposition of the pur- 
pose for which Fle had appeared to him. It is easy 
to say that in ascribing these words to Jesus. St. 
Paul or his professed reporter is violating the order 
and sequence of the earlier accounts. But, if we 
hear in mind the nature and purpose of St. Paul's 
address before Agrippa, we shall surely not suppose 
that he is violating the strict truth, when he adds 
to the words which Jesus spoke to him at the mo- 
ment of the light and the sound, without interpos- 
ing any reference to a later occasion, that fuller 
exposition of the meaning of the crisis through 
which he vias passing, which he was not to receive 
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till afterwards. What Saul actually heard from 
Jesus on the way as he journeyed, was afterwards 
interpreted, to the mind of Saul, into those definite 
expressions. 

For we must not forgct that, whatever we hold 
as to the external nature of the phenomena we are 
considering, the whole transaction was essentially, 
in any case, a spiritual communication. That the 
Lord Jesus manifested Ilimself as a Living Person 
to the man Saul, and spoke to him so that his 
very words could be understood, is the substantial 
fact declared to us. The purport of the three uar- 
ratives is that an actual conversation took place 
between Saul and the Lord Jesus. It is remarka- 
ble that in none of them is Saul said to have seer 
Jesus. The grounds for lelieving that he did are 
the two expressions of .Ananias (Acts ix. 17), 
“ The Lord Jesus, who appeared unto thee in the 
way,” and (Acts xxii. 14), «That thou shouldest 
see the Just One,’ and the statement of St. Paul 
(1 Cor. xv. 8), * Last of all He was scen of me 
also.’ Comparing these passages with the narra- 
tives, we conclude, either that Saul had an instan- 
taneous vision of Jesus as the flash of light blinded 
him, or that the (ὁ seeing ’' was that apprehension 
of his presence which would go with a real con- 
versation. ow it was that Saul “‘saw’’ and 
“heard δ we are quite unable to determine. ‘That 
the light, and the sound or voice, were both dif- 
ferent from any ordinary phenomena with which 
Saul and his companious were familiar, is unques- 
tionably implied in the narrative. It is also im- 
plied that they were specially significant to Saul, 
and not to those with liim. We gather therefore 
that there were real outward phenomena, through 
which Sau) was made inwardly sensible of a Pres- 
ence revealed to him alone. 

Externally there was a flash of light.  Spirit- 
ually «+ the light of the gospel of the glory of the 
Christ, who is the image of God,” shone upon 
Saul, and convicted the darkness of the heart 
which had shut out Love and knew not the glory 
of the Cross. Externally Saul fell to the ground. 
Spiritually he was prostrated by shame, when he 
knew whom he had been persecuting. Jexternally 
sounds issued out of heaven. Spiritually the Cru- 
cified said to Saul, with tender remonstrance, “1 
am Jesus, why persecutest thou me?’? Whether 
audibly to his companions, or audibly to the Lord 
Jesus only, Saul confessed himself in the spirit the 
servant of Him whose name he had hated. He 
cave hiniself up, without being able to see his way, 
to the disposal of him whom he now knew to 
have vindicated his claim over him by the very 
sacrifice which formerly he had despised. The 
Pharisee was converted, once for all, into a disciple 
of Jesus the Crucified. 

The only mention in the epistles of St. Paul of 
the outward phenomena attending his conversion 
is that in 1 Cor. xv. 8, "6 Last of all He was seen 
of me also.”” But there is one important passage 
in which he speaks distinctly of his conversion 
itself. Dr. Baur (Ραμ, p. 64), with his readi- 
ness to find out discrepancies, insists that this pa 
sage represents quite a different process from that 
recorded in the Acts. It is manifestly not a repe- 


« * It seems improbable that this Judas was at that 
time a disciple. None of Saul’s company were Chris- 
tians, nor did they know that he had besome a 
believer. Neither they, nor he, would probably know 
of a Christian family to which they could conduct 


-way to Damascus? 
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tition of what we have been reading and consider- 
ing, but it is in the most perfeét harmony with it. 
In the Kpistle to the Galatians (i. 15, 16) St. Paul 
has these words: “ When it pleased God, who 
separated me from my mother’s womb, and called 
me by His grace, to reveal His Son in me, that [ 
might preach Him among the heathen . . .” 
(ἀποκαλύψαι τὸν υἱὸν αὐτοῦ ἐν ἐμοί). What 
words could express more exactly than these the 
spiritual experience which occurred to Saul on the 
The manifestation of Jesus 
as the Son of God is clearly the main point in the 
narrative. This manifestation was brought about 
through a removal of the veils of prejudice and 
ignorance which blinded the eyes of Saul to a 
Crucified Deliverer, conquering through sacrifice. 
And, whatever part the senses may have played in 
the transaction, the essence of it in any case must 
have been Saul’s inward vision of a spiritual Lord 
close to his spirit, trom whom he could uot eseape, 
whose every command he was henceforth to obey 
in the Spirit. 

It would be groundless to assuine that the new 
convictions of that mid-day immediately cleared 
and settled themselves in Saul’s mind. It is sulti- 
cient to say that he was then converted, or turned 
round. For a while, no doubt, his inward state 
was one of awe and expectation. He was being 
‘led by the hand ”’ spiritually by his Master, as 
well as bodily by his companions Thus entering 
Damascus as a servant of the Lord Jesus, he 
sought the house of one whom he had, perhaps, 
intended to persecute. Judas may have been 
known to his guest as a disciple of the Lord.¢ 
Certainly the fame of Saul's coming had preceded 
him; and Ananias, «a devout man according to 
the law,” but a believer in Jesus, when directed by 
the Lord to visit him, wonders at what he is told 
concerning the notorious persecutor. He obeys, 
however; and going to Saul in the name of “ the 
Lord Jesus, who had appeared to him in the way,”’ 
he puts his hands on him that he may receive his 
sight and be filled with the Holy Ghost. There- 
upon Saul’s eyes are immediately purged and his 
sight is restored. ‘The same hour,” says St. 
Paul (Acts xxii. 13), «61 looked up upon him. 
And he said, The God of our fathers hath chosen 
thee, that thou shouldest know His will, and see 
the Just One, and shouldest hear the voice cf 1115 
mouth. For thou shalt be 1115. witness unto all 
men of what thou bast seen and heard.’ very 
word in this address strikes some chord which we 
hear sounded again and again in St. Paul's epis- 
tles. ‘The new convert is not. as it is so common 
to say, converted from Judaism to Christianity — 
the God of the Jewish fathers chooses him. He is 
chosen to know God's will, That will is manifested 
inthe Rightcous One. Tim Saul sces and hertrs, 
in order that he may be a@ witness of /im to all 
men. The eternal will of the God of Abraham; 
that will revealed in a highteons Son of God; the 
testimony concerning Him, a Gospel to mankind: 
— these are the essentially Pauline principles which 
are declared in all the teaching of the Apostle, and 
illustrated in all his actions. ᾿ 

After the recovery of his sight, Saul received the 


him, nor would such a one have readily received him. 
Hie went, apparently, to his intended plice of stop- 
ping, possibly, a public honse. It is probable that 
the host and the gnest were both personally strangers 
to him. 3. W. 
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washing away of his sins in baptism. He then 
broke his three days’ fast, and was strengthened: 
an image, again, of the strengthening of his faint 
and hungering spirit through a participation in the 
Wivine life of the Church of Damascus. He was 
at once received into the fellowship of the. disci- 
ples, and began without delay the work to which 
Ananias had designated him; and to the astonish- 
ment of all his hearers he proclaimed Jesus in the 
synagogues, declaring him to be the Son of God. 
This was the actual sequel to his conversion: he 
was to proclaim Jesus the Crucified, first to the 
Jews as their own Christ, afterwards to the world 
as the Son of the Living God. 

The narrative in the Acts tells us simply that he 
was occupied in this work, with increasing vigor, 
“‘for many days,’’ up to the time when imminent 
danger drove him from Damascus. [From _ the 
Epistle to the Galatians (i. 17, 18) we learn that 
the many days were at least a good part of “ three 
years,” and that Saul, not thinking it necessary to 
procure authority to preach from the Apostles that 
were hefore him, went after his conversion into 
Arabia, and returned from thence to Damascus. 
We know nothing whatever of this visit to Arabia: 
to what district Saul went, how long he stayed, or 
for what purpose he went there. From the anti- 
thetical way in which it is opposed to a visit to the 
Apostles at Jerusalem, we infer that it took place 
before he deliberately committed himself to the 
task of proclaiming Jesus as the Christ; and also, 
with some probability, that he was seeking seclu- 
sion, in order that, by conferring ἐς not with flesh 
and blood,” but with the Lord in the Spirit, he 
might receive more deeply into bis mind the com- 
mission given him at his conversion. That Saul 
did not spend the greater portion of the ‘ three 
years ἢ at Damascus seems probable, for these two 
reasons: (1) that the anger of the Jews was not 
likely to have borne with two or three years of 
such a life as Saul's now was without growing to a 
height; and (2) that the disciples at Jerusalem 
would not have been likely to mistrust Saul as 
they did, if they had heard of him as preaching 
Jesus at Damascus for the same _ considerable 
period. But it does not follow that Saul was in 
Arabia all the time he was not disputing at Da- 
mascus. For all that we know to the contrary he 
may have gone to Antioch or Tarsus or anywhere 
else, or he may have remained silent at Damascus 
for some time after returning from Arabia. 

Now that we have arrived at Saul’s departure 
from Damascus, we are again upon historical 
eround, and have the double evidence of St. Luke 
in the Acts, and of the Apostle in his 2d Epistle 
to the Corinthians. According to the former, the 
Jews lay in wait for Saul, intending to kill him, 
and watched the gates of the city that he might 
not escape from them. Knowing this, the disci- 
ples took him by night and let him down in a 

a * Paul informs us, Gal. iv. 25, that one of the 
names of Sinai in Arabia was Hagar. No other 
vriter mentions such a name, and the Apostle may be 
supposed to have learned the fact during his visit to 
that country (Gal. i.17). This contact between the 
two passages is certainly remarkable. ‘ It is difficult 
to resist the thought,” says Stanley (Sin. § Pal. p. 
50, Amer. ed.), “ that Paul may have stood upon the 
rocks of Sinai, and beard from Arab lips the oft re- 
peated ‘ Magar,’ — ‘ rock,’ suggesting the double mean- 
ing’ to which he alludes in the epistle. (See I[AGar, 
vol. ii. p. 978, Amer. ed.) ll 
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basket from the wall. According to St. Paul (2 
Cor. xi. 82) it was the ethnarech under Aretas the 
king who watched for him, desiring to apprehend 
him. ‘There is no difficulty in reconciling the two 
statements. We might similarly say that our 
Lord was put to death either by the Jews or by 
the Roman governor. There is more difficulty in 
ascertaining how an officer of king Aretas should 
be governing in Damascus, and why he should 
lend himself to the designs of the Jews. But we 
learn from secular history that the affairs of Da- 
mascus were, at the time, in such an unsettled 
state as to make the narrative not improbable. 
[ARETAS.] Having escaped from Damascus, Saul 
betook himself to Jerusalem, and there “ assayed 
to join himself to the disciples; but they were all 
afraid of him, and believed not that he was a dis- 
ciple.” In this natural but trying difficulty Saul 
was befriended by one whose naine was henceforth 
closely associated with his. Barnabas became his 
sponsor to the Apostles and Church at Jerusalem, 
assuring them — from some personal knowledge, 
we must presume — of the facts of Saul’s conver- 
sion and subsequent behavior at Damascus. It 
is noticeable that the seezny and hearing are still 
the leading features in the conversion, and the 
name of Jesus in the preaching. Barnabas de- 
clared how “Saul had seen the Lord in the way, 
and that he had spoken to him, and how that he 
had preached boldly at Damascus in the name of 
Jesus.’? Barnabas’ introduction removed the fears 
of the Apostles, and Paul “ was with then coming 
in and going out at Jerusalem.” Ifis Hellenisti- 
eal education made him, like Stephen, a successful 
disputant against the “ Grecians;”’ and it is not 
strange that the former persecutor was singled out 
from the other believers as the object of a murder- 
ous hostility. He was therefore again urged to 
flee; and by way of Ceesarea betook himself to 
his native city Tarsus. 

In the Epistle to the Galatians St. Paul adds 
certain particulars, in which only a perverse and 
captions criticism could see anything contradictory 
to the facts just related. He tells us that his 
motive for going up to Jerusalem rather than any- 
where else was that he might see Peter; that he 
abode with him fifteen days; that the only Apostles 
he saw were Peter and James the Lord’s brother; 
and that afterwards he came into the regions of 
Syria and Cilicia.o remaining unknown by face, 
though well-known for his conversion, to the 
churches in Judea which were in Christ. St. 
Paul’s object in referring to this connection of his 
with those who were Apostles before him, was to 
show that he had never accepted his apostleship as 
a commission from them. On this point the nar- 
rative in the Acts entirely agrees with St. Paul's 
own earnest asseverations in his epistles. He re- 
ceived his commission from the Lord Jesus, and 
also nediately through Ananias. This commission 

ὁ * From Acts ix. 80 Paul appears to have gone 
| by sea from Ceesarea to Tarsus; nor does the order 
‘Syria and Cilicia” in Gal. i. 21 necessarily conflict 
with this. It appears to have been usual to associate 
the provinces in that order (see Acts xv. 28, 41), because 
that was the order of the land-route from Jerusalem to 
Cilicia, the onc usually taken. Hence Paul, in the 
Epistle to the Galatians, as above, may have adhered 
to it from the force of association, though he went in 
fact first to Cilicia, and then made missionary exeur- 
sions into Syria. H 
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included a special designation to preach Christ to 
the Gentiles. Upon the latter designation he did 
not act, until circumstances opened the way for it. 
But he at once began to proclaim Jesus as the 
Christ to his own countrymen. Barnabas intro- 
duced him to the Apostles, not as seeking their 
sanction, but as having seen and heard the Lord 
Jesus, and as having boldly spoken already in his 
name. Probably at first, Saul's independence as 
an Apostle of Christ was not distinctly thought 
of, either by himself or by the older Apostles. It 
was not till afterwards that it became so impor- 
tant; and then the reality of it appeared plainly 
from ἃ reference to the beginning of his Apostolic 
work. 

Paul at Antioch. — While Saul was at 
Tarsus, ἃ movement was going on at Antioch, 
which raised that city to an importance second 
only to that of Jerusalem itself in the early history 
of the Church. In the life of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles Antioch claims a most conspicuous place. 
It was there that the preaching of the Gospel to 
the Gentiles first took root, and from thence that 
it was afterwards propagated. Its geographical 
position, its political and commercial importance, 
aud the presence of a large and powerful Jewish 
element in its population, were the more obvious 
characteristics which adapted it for such a use. 


‘There came to Antioch, when the persecution which | 


arose about Stephen scattered upon their different 
routes the disciples who had been assembled at 
Jerusalem, men of Cyprus and Cyrene, eager to 
tell all who would hear them the good news con- 
cerning the Lord Jesus. Until Antioch was reached, 
the word was spoken ‘to none but unto Jews only”’ 
(Acts xi. 19). But here the Gentiles «also (οἱ 
“EAAnves) — not, as in the A. V., “the Grecians,” 
—-were amongst the hearers of the word. [See 
note ὁ, νοὶ]. ii. p. 967.] A great number believed ; 
and when this was reported at Jerusalem, Barnabas 
was sent on a special mission to Antioch. 

As the work grew under his hands, and “ much 
people was added unto the Lord,” Barnabas felt 


the need of help, and went himself to Tarsus to | 


seek Saul. Tossibly at Damascus, certainly at 
Jerusalem, he had been a witness of Saul’s energy 
and devotedness, and skill in disputation. He had 
been drawn to him by the bond of a most broth- 
erly affection. He therefore longed for him as a 
helper, and succeeded in bringing him to Antioch. 
There they labored together unremittingly for “a 
whole year,’ mixing with the constant assemblies 
of the believers, and «ὁ teaching much people.”? All 
this time, as St. Luke would give us to understand, 
Saul was subordinate to Barnabas. Until “ Saul” 
became *“ Paul,’? we read of « Barnabas and Saul” 
(Acts xi. 3), xii. 25, xiii. 2, 7). Afterwards the 
order chauees to * Paul and Barnabas.” [t seems 
reasonable to conclude that there was no marked 
peculiarity in the teaching of Saul during the An- 
tioch period. He held “and taught, in common 
with the other Jewish believers, the simple faith in 
Jesus the Christ, crucified and raised from_.the 
dead. Nor did he ever afterwards depart from the 
simplicity of this faith. But new circumstances 
stirred up new questions; and then it was to Saul 
of Tarsus that it was given to see, more clearly 
than any others saw, those new applications of the 
old truth, those deep and world-wide relations of 
it, with which his work was to be permanently 
associated. In the mean time, according to the 
4sual method of the Divine government, facts were 
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silently growing, which were to suggest aid occa- 
sion the ‘future “developments of faith and practice, 
and of these facts the most conspicuous was the 
unprecedented accession of Gentile proselytes at 
Antioch. 

An opportunity soon oceurred, of which Barnabas 
and Saul joyfully availed themselves, for proving 
the affection of these new disciples towards their 
brethren at Jerusalem, and for knitting the twe 
communities together in the bonds of practical 
fellowship. A manifest impulse from the Holy 
Spirit began this work. ‘There came ‘“ prophets ”’ 
frum Jerusalem to Antioch: ‘+and there stood up 
one of them, named Agabus, and signified by the 
Spirit that there should be great dearth through- 
out all the world.” The “prophets’’ who now 
arrived may have been the Simeon and Lucius and 
Manaen, mentioned in xili. 1, besides Agabus and 
others. The prediction of the dearth need not 
have been purposeless; it would naturally have a 
direct reference to the needs of the poorer brethren 
and the duty of the richer. It is obvious that the 
fulfillment followed closely upon the intimation of 
the coming famine. For the disciples at Antioch 
determined to send contributions immediately to 
Jerusalem; and the gift was conveyed to the elders 
of that church fat Jerusalem aud perhaps of the 
churches in Judea, Acts xi. 29] by the hands of 
Barnabas and Saul. The time of this dearth is 
vazuely designated in the Acts as the-reign of 
Claudius. It is ascertained from Josephus’s his- 
tory, that a severe famine did actually prevail in 
Judea, and especially at Jerusalem, at the very 
time fixed by the event recorded in Acts xii., the 
death of Herod Agrippa. This was in A. p. 44. 
[AGABUS. ] 

{t could not have been necessary for the mere 
safe conduct of the contribution that Barnabas and 
Saul should go in person to Jerusalem. We are 
bound to see in the relations between the Mother- 
Church and that of Antioch, of which this visit is 
illustrative, examples of the deep feeling of the 
necessity of union which dwelt in the heart of the 
early Church. The Apostles did not go forth to 
teach a system, but to enlarge a body. ‘The Spirit 
which directed and furthered their labors was es- 
sentially the Spirit of fellowship. By this Spirit 
Saul of Tarsus was being practically trained in 
strict. codperation with his elders in the we 
The habits which he learnt now were to aid 1 
guarding him at a later time from supposing ee 
the independence which he was bound to claim, 
should involve the slightest breach or loosening of 
the bonds of the universal brotherhood. 

Having discharged their crrand, Barnabas and 
Saul returned to Antioch, bringing with them 
another helper, John surnamed Mark, sister's son 
to Barnabas. [Sister's Son, Amer. ed.] The 
work of prophesying and teaching was resumed. 
Several of the oldest and most honored of the 
believers in Jesus were expounding the way of God 
and organizing the Church in that busy metrop- 
olis. ‘Travellers were incessantly passing to and 
fro. Antioch was in constant communication with 
Cilicia, with Cyprus, with all the neighboring coun- 
tries. The question must have forced itself upon 
hundreds of the “ Christians’ at Antioch, ἐς What 
is the meaning of this faith of ours, of this bap- 
tism, of this incorporation, of this kingdom of the 
Son of God, for the world? The Gospel is not 
for Judea alone: here are we called by it at An- 
tioch. [s it meant to stop here?’ The Chureh 
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was pregnant with a great movement, and the time | drawn out of it. 


of her delivery was at hand. 
method of the Divine work in the nurture of the 
Church, if we ascribe to the inipulses of the Holy 
Ghost any theatrical suddenness, and disconnect 
them from the thoughts which were brooding in 
the minds of the disciples. At every point we find 
both circumstances and inward reasonings prepar- 
ing the erisis. Something of direct expectation 
sees to he implied in what is said of the leaders 
of the Church at Antioch, that they were ὁ" min- 
istering to the Lord, and fasting,’ when the Lloly 
Ghost spoke to them. Without doubt they knew 
it for a seal set upon previous surmises, when the 
voice came clearly to the general mind, 66 Separate 
me Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto I 
have called them.” That “ work ’’ was partially 
known already to the Christians of Antioch: who 
could be so fit for it as the two brothers in the 
faith and in mutual affection, the son of exhorta- 
tion, and the highly accomplished and undaunted 
eonvert who had from the first been called “a 
chosen vessel, to bear the name of the Lord be- 
fore the Gentiles, and kings, and the people of 
Israel” ? 

When we look back, from the higher ground of 
St. Paul's apostolic activity, to the years that passed 
hetween his conversion and the first missionary 
journey, we cannot observe without reverence the 
patient humility with which Saul waited for his 
Master's tine. He did not say for once only, 
“Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” Ohe- 
dience to Christ was thencelorth his ruling prin- 
ciple. Subinitting, as he believed, to his Lord's 
direction, he was content to work for a long time 
as the subordinate colleague of his seniors in the 
faith. He was thus the better prepared, when the 
call came, to act with the authority which that call 
conferred upon him. Tle left Antioch, however, 
still the second to Barnabas. — [Everything was done 
with orderly gravity in the sending forth of the 
two missionaries. ‘Their brethren, after fasting and 
prayer, laid their hands on them, and so they de- 
parted. 

The first Missionary Journey. — Much must 
have been hid fromm Barnabas and Saul as to the 
issues of the journey on which they embarked. 
But one thing was clear to them, that they were 
sent forth to speak the word of God. They did 
not go in,their own name or for their own pur- 
poses: they were instruments for uttering what the 
Kternal God Himself was saving to men. We 
shall find in the history a perfectly definite repre- 
sentation of what St. Paul announced and taught 
as he journeyed from city to city. But the first 
eharacteristic feature of his teaching was the abso- 
lute conviction that he was only the bearer of a 
heavenly message. It is idle to discuss St. Paul's 
eharacter or views without recognizing this fact. 
We are compelled to think of him as of a man 
who was eapable of cherishing such a conviction 
with perfect assurance. We are bound to bear in 
inind the unspeakable influenee which that convic- 
tion must have exerted upon his nature. The 
writer of the Acts proceeds upon the saine assump- 
tion. He tells us that as soon as Barnabas and 
Saul reached Cyprus, they began to ‘‘ announce 
the word of Goid.”’ 

The second fact to be observed is, that for the 
present they delivered their message in the syna- 
vorues of the Jews only. [SyNaAGocurs, Amer. 
34.7 They trod the old path till they should be 
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But when they had gone through 


We forget the whole | the island, from Salamis to Paphos, they were called 


upon to explain their doctrine to an eminent Gen- 
tile, Sergius Paulus, the proconsul. This Roman 
officer, like so many of his countrymen, had already 
come under the influence of Jewish teaching; but 


|it was in the corrupt form of magical pretensions. 


which throve so luxuriantly upon the godless cre- 
dulity of that age. A Jew, named Barjesus, or 
Elymas, a magus and false propliet, had attached 
himself to the governor, and had no doubt inter- 
ested his mind, for he was an intelligent man, with 
what he had told him of the history and hopes of 
the Jews. [IiymaAs.] Accordingly, when Sergius 
Paulus heard of the strange teachers who were 
announcing to the Jews the advent of their true 
Messiah, he wished to see them,and sent for them. 
The impostor, instinetively hating the Apostles, 
and seeing his influence over the proconsul in 
danger of perishing, did what he conld to with- 
stand them. Then Saul, “who is also ealled Paul,” 
denouncing Elymas in remarkable terms, declared 
against him God's sentence of temporary blind- 
ness. ‘Lhe blindness immediately falls upon hin; 
aud the proconsul, moved by the scene and per- 
suaded by the teaching of the Apostle, becomes a 
believer. 

There is a singular parallelism in several points 
between the history of St. Paul and that of St. 
Peter in the Acts. Baur presents it in a highly 
effective form (Paulus, p. 91, &e.), to support his 
theory of the composition of this book; and this is 
one of the services which he has incidentally ren- 
dered to the full understanding of the early history 
of the Church. Thus St. Paul's disconifiture of 
Elymas reminds us of St. Peter's demuiciation of 
Simon Magus. ‘The two incidents bring strongly 
before us one of the great adverse elements with 
which the Gospel had to contend in that age. 
Iverywhere there were counterfeits of the spiritual 
powers which the Apostles claimed and put forth. 
It was necessary for the preachers of Christ, not 
so much to prove themselves strouver than the 
magicians and soothsayers, as to guard against 
being confounded with them. One distinguishing 
mark of the true servants of the Spirit would he 
that of not trading npon their spiritual powers 
(Acts viii. 90). Another would be that of shun- 
ning every sort of concealment and artifice, and 
courting the daylight of open truth. St. Paul's 
language to Elymas is studiously directed to the 
reproof of the tricks of the religions impostor. 
The Apostle, full of the true ΤΊ οἷν Ghost, looked 
steadily on the deceiver, spoke in the name of a 
God of light and righteousness and straightforward 
ways, and put forth the power of that God for the 
vindication of truth against delusion. The pun- 
ishment of Iclymas was itself symbolical, and con- 
veyed “teaching of the Lord.’”’ 116 had chosen 
to create a spiritual darkness around him; and 
now there fell upon him a mist and a darkuess, 
and he went about, seeking some one to lead him 
by the hand. If on reading this account we refer 
to St. Peter's reproof of Simon Magus, we shall 
he struck by the differences as well as the resemb- 
lance which we shall observe. But we shall un- 
doubtedly gain a stronger impression of this part 
of the Apostolic work, namely, the conflict to he 
waged between the Spirit of Christ and of the 
Church, and the evil spirits of a dark superstition 
to which men were surrendering themselves as 
slaves. We shall feel the worth and power of that 
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candid and open temper in which alone St. Paul 
would commend his canse; and in the conversion 


of Sergius Paulus we shall see an exemplary type | 


of many vietories to be won hy the truth over 
falsehood. 

This point is made a ἘΦ crisis in the history 
of the Apostle by the writer of the Acts. Saul 
now becomes Paul, and begins to take precedence 
of Barnabas. Nothing is said to explain the 
change of name. No reader could resist the temp- 
tation of supposing that there must be some con- 
nection between Saul’s new name and that of his 
distinguished Roman convert. But on reflection it 
does not seem probable that St. Panl would either 
have wished, or have consented to change his own 
name for that of a distinguished convert. If we 
put Sergius Paulus aside, we know that it was ex- 
ceedingly common for Jews to bear, besides their 
own Jewish name, another borrowed from the coun- 
try with which they had become connected. (See 
Conybeare and Jtowson, i. 163, for full ilustra- 
tions.) ‘Thus we have Simeon also named Niger, 
Barsabas also named Justus, John also named Mar- 
cus. There is no reason therefore why Saul should 
not have borne from infancy the other name of 
Paul. In that case he would be Saul amongst his 
own countrymen, Paulus amongst the Gentiles. 
And we must understand St. Luke as Wishing to 
mark stronely the transition point between Sanl's 
activity amonyst his own countrymen, and his new 
labors as the Apostle of the Gentiles, by calling 
him Saul only, during the first, and Paul only 
afterwards.¢ 

The conversion of Sergius Paulus may be said, 
perhaps, to mark the beginning of the work 
amongst the Gentiles; otherwise, it was not in 
Cyprus that any change took place in the method 
hitherto followed by Barnabas and Saul in preach- 
ing the Gospel. Their public addresses were as 
yet confined to the synagogues; but it was soon to 
he otherwise. From Paphos, ‘‘ Paul and his com- 
pany’? set sail for the mainland, and arrived at 
Perga in Pamphylia, where the heart of their com- 
panion John failed him, and he returned to Jeru- 
salem. [PERGA.] From Perga they travelled on to 
a place, obscure in secular history, but most meimo- 
rable in the history of the kingdom of Christ, — 
Antioeh in Pisidia. [ANriociH iN Pisip1A.] Here 
“they went into the synagogue on the sabbath-day, 
and sat down.” Small as the place was, it con- 
tained its colony of Jews, and with them proselytes 
who worshipped the God of the Jews. The decree 
to which the Jews had spread and settled themselves 
over the world, and the influence they had gained 
over the more respectable of their Gentile neigh- 
bors, and especially over the women of the better 
class, are facts difficult to appreciate justly, but 
proved by undoubted evidence, and very important 
for us to bear in mind. This Pisidian Antioch 
may have been more Jewish than most similar 
towns, but it was not more so than many of much 


α * A jittle more prominence should probably be 
given here to the occurrence with which this change 
of nume is associated, and to the communication of 
spiritual power which seems to have marked the 
transfer of precedence in the joint mission. The 
smiting of Elymas with blindness was the first miracle 
which the Apostle wrought; and miracles were the 
acknowledged credentials or “ sizus of an apostle” (2 
Cor. xii. 12). At this juncture he appears to have re- 
ceived @ special consecration to the apostleship to 
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greater size and importance. What took place 
here in the synagogue and in the city is interest- 
ing to us not only on account of its bearing on the 
history, but also because it represents more or less 
exactly what afterwards occurred in many other 
places. 

It cannot be without design that we have single 
but detailed examples given us in the cts, of the 
various kinds of addresses which St. Paul used to 
deliver in appealing to his different audiences. He 
had to address himself, in the course of his mis- 
sionary labors, to Jews, knowing and receiving the 
Seriptures; to ignorant barbarians: to cultivated 
Greeks; to mobs enraged against himself person- 
ally; to magistrates and kings. It is an inesti- 
mable help in studying the Apostle and his work, 
that we have specimens of the tone and the argu- 
ments he was accustomed to use in all these situa- 
tions. These will be noticed in their places. In 
what he said at the synagogue in Antioch, we 
recognize the type of the addresses in which he 
would introduce his message to his Jewish fellow- 
countrymen. 

The Apostles > of Christ sat still with the rest of 
the assembly, whilst the Law and the Prophets 
were read. They and their audience were united 
in reverence for the sacred books. Then the rulers 
of the synagogue sent to invite them, as strangers 
but brethren, to speak any word of exhortation 
which might be in them to the people. Paul stood 
np, aid beckoning with his hand, he spoke. — The 
speech is given in Acts xiii. 16-41. ‘The charac- 
teristics we observe in it are these. The speaker 
begins by acknowledging ‘the God of this people 
Israel... He ascribes to him the calling out of the 
nation and the conduet of its subsequent history. 
He touches on the chief points of that history up 
to the reign of David, whom he brings out into 
prominence. He then names Jesus as the prom- 
ixed Son of David. To convey some knowledge of 
Jesus to the minds of his hearers, he recounts the 
chief facts of the gospel history; the preparatory 
preaching and baptism of John (of which the ru- 
mor had spread perhaps to Antioch); the condem- 
nation of Jesus by the rulers “ who knew neither 
him nor the prophets,” and his resurrection. ‘That 
resurrection is declared to be the fulfillment of all 
God’s promises of life, given to the fathers. 
Through Jesus, therefore, is now proclaimed by 
God tlimself the forgiveness of sins and full justi- 
fication. The Apostle concludes by drawing from 
the prophets a warning against unbelief. If this 
is an authentic example of Paul’s preaching, it was 
impossible for Peter or John to start more exclu- 
sively from the Jewish covenant and promises than 
did the Apostle of the Gentiles. How entirely this 
discourse resenibles those of St. Peter and of Ste- 
phen in the earlier chapters of the Acts! ‘There is 
only one specially Pauline touch in the whole, — 
the words in ver. 39, ὁ By Tlim all that believe are 
Justified from all things, from which ye could not 


which he had been called, “being filled with the 
ΠΟΥ Ghost,” not for the first time, but in a special 
sense. With the divine afflatus upon him, be ad- 
dressed the sorcerer with the authority of an apostle 
of the Lord, and with a supernatural effect. This at- 
testation of his apostolic commission would naturally 
be decisive with Barnabas, and may aceount for the 
quiet assumption, with the new uame, by his associ- 
ate, of the leadership from this point. ὃ. W. 

b See APOSTLE on the use of this title. H. 
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be justified by the law of Moses.” 
foisted in,’ says Baur (p. 103), who thinks we are 
dealing with a mere fiction, “to prevent the speech 
from appearing tvo Petrine, and to give it a slightly 
Pauline air.’ Certainly, it sounds like an echo of | 
the epistles to the Romans and Galatians. But 
is there therefore the slightest incongruity hetween 
this and the other parts of the address? Does. 


not that, ‘forgiveness of sins’? which St. Peter and | healing were set forth as signs. 


St. Paul proclaimed with the most perfect agree- | 
ment, connect itself naturally, in the thoughts of | 
one exercised by the law as Saul of Tarsus had 
been, with justification not by the law but by) 
grace? If we suppose that Saul had accepted just | 
the faith which the older Apostles held in Jesus of 
Nazareth, the Messiah of the Jews, crucified and 
raised from the dead according to the teaching of 
the prophets, and in the remission of sins through 
him confirmed by the gift of the Holy Ghost; and 
that he had aso had those experiences, not known 
to the older Apostles, of which we see the working 
in the epistles to the Romans and the Galatians; 
this speech, in all its parts, is precisely what we 
might expect; this is the very teaching which the 
Apostle of the Gentiles must lave everywhere and 
always set forth, when he was speaking “ God’s 
word "ἢ for the first time to an assembly of his fel- 
low-countrynien. 

The discourse thus epitomized produced a strong 
impression ; and the hearers (not ‘the Gentiles’’) ¢ 
requested the Apostles to repeat their message on 
the next Sabbath. During the week so much inter- 
est was excited by the teaching of the Apostles, 
that on the Sabbath day “almost the whole city 
came together, to hear the word of God.’ It was 
this concern of the Gentiles which appears to have 
first alienated the minds of the Jews from what 
they had heard. They were filled with envy. They 
probably felt that there was a difference between 
those efforts to gain Gentile proselytes in which 
they had themselves been so successful, and this 
new preaching of a Messiah in whom a justification 
which the Law could not give was offered to men. 
The eagerness of the Gentiles to hear may have 
confirmed their instinctive apprehensions. The 
Jewish envy once roused became a power of deadly 
hostility to the Gospel; and these Jews at Antioch 
set themselves to oppose bitterly the words which 
Paul spoke. We have here, therefore, a new phase 
in the history of the Gospel. In these foreign 
countries it is not the Cross or Nazareth which is 
most immediately repulsive to the Jews in the pro- 
claiming of Jesus. It is the wound given to Jewish 
importance in the association of Gentiles with Jews 
as the receivers of the good tidings. If the Gentiles 
had beeu asked to become Jews, no offense would 
have been taken. ut the proclamation of the 
Christ could not be thus governed and restrained. 
It overleaped, by its own force, these narrowing 
methods. It was felt to be addressed not to one 
nation only, but to mankind. 

The new opposition brought out new action on 
the part of the Apostles. ejected by the Jews, 
they became bold and outspoken, and turned from 
them to the Gentiles. They remembered and de- 
elared what the prophets had foretold of the en- 
lightening and deliverance of the whole world. 


a * The best copies omit τὰ ἔθνη after mapexadouv. 
Hi. 

ὃ * These women of the higher class were Gentile 

women who had embraced Judaism, and could be 


ἐς Evidently | 
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In speaking to the Gentiles, therefore, they were 
simply fulfilling the promise of the Covenant. The 
gift, we observe, of which the Jews were depriving 
themselves, and which the Gentiles who believed 
were accepting , 1s described as “ eternal life’ (7 
αἰώνιος (wh). It was the life of which the risen 
Jesus was the fountain, which Peter and John had 
declared at Jerusalem, and of which all acts of 
This was now 
| poured out largely upon the “Gentiles. The word 
of the Lord was published widely, aud had much 
fruit. Henceforth, Paul and Barnabas knew it to 
be their commission, — not the less to present their 
message to Jews first but in the absence of an 
adequate Jewish medium to deal directly with the 
Gentiles. But this expansion of the Gospel work 
brought with it new difficulties and dangers. At 
Antioch now, as in every city afterwards, the un- 
believing Jews used their influence with their own 
adherents among the Gentiles, and especially the 
women of the higher class,? to persuade the author- 
ities or the populace to persecute the Apostles, and 
to drive them from the place. 

With their own spirits raised, and amidst much 
enthusiasm of their disciples, Panl and Barnabas 
now travelled on to Iconium, where the occurrences 
at Antioch were repeated, and from thence to the 
Lycaonian country which contained the cities Lys- 
tra and Derbe. Here they had to deal with unciv- 
ilized heathens. At Lystra the healing of a cripple 
took place, the narrative of which runs very paral- 
lel to the account of the similar act done by Peter 
aud John at the gate of the Temple. The agree- 
ment becomes closer, if we insert here, with Lach- 
mann, before “Stand upright on thy feet,’’ the 
words “I say unto thee in the name of the Lord 
Jesus Christ.’’ The parallel leads us to observe 
more distinctly that every messenger of Jesus 
(hrist was a herald of life. The spiritual life — 
the ζωὴ αἰώνιος — Which was of faith, is illustrated 
and expounded by the invigoration of impotent 
limbs. The same truth was to be conveyed to the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem and to the heathens of Ly- 
caonia. The act was received naturally by these 
pagans. They took the Apostles for gods, calling 
Barnabas, who was of the more imposing presence, 
Zeus (Jupiter), and Paul, who was the chief 
speaker, Hermes (Mercurius). This mistake, fol- 
lowed up by the attempt to offer sacrifices to them, 
gives occasion to the recording of an address, in 
which we see a type of what the Apostles would 
say to an ignorant pagan audience. [LysTRa, 
Amer. ed.] Appeals to the Scriptures, references 
to the God of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, would 
have been out of place. The Apostles name the 
Living God, who made heaven and earth and the 
sea and all things therein, the God of the whole 
world and all the nations in it. They declare 
themselves to be his messengers. They expatiate 
upon the tokens of Himself which the Father of 
men had not withheld, in that He did them good, 
sending rain from heaven and fruitful seasons, the 
supporters of life and joy. They protest that in re- 
storing the cripple they had only acted as instru- 
ments of the Living God. They themselves were 
not gods but human beings of hke passions with 
the Lycaonians. The Living God was now mani- 


easily excited against a sect who were represented te 
them by the crafty Jews as hostile to their faith 
(See Acts xiii. 50, and xvii. 4.) H. 
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festing Himself more clearly to men, desiring that 
henceforth the nations should not walk in their own 
ways, but his. They therefore call upon the peo- 
ple to give up the vanities of idol worship, and to 
turn to the Living God.(comp. 1 Thess. 1. 9, 10). 
In this address, the name of Jesus does not occur. 
It is easy to understand that the Apostles preached 
Him as the Son of that Living God to whom they 
bore witness, telling the people of his death and 
resurrection, and announcing his coming again. 

Although the people of Ly: stra had been so ready 
to worship Paul aud Barnabas, the repulse of their 
idolatrous instincts appears to have provoked them, 
and they allowed themselves to be persuaded into 
hostility by Jews who came from Antioch and [co- 
nium, so that they attacked Vaul with stones, and 
thought they had killed him. 116 recovered, how- 
ever, as the disciples were standing round him, and 
went again into the city. The next day he lett it 
with Barnabas, and went to Derbe, and thence 
they returned once more to Lystra, and so to Ico- 
nium and Antioch, renewing their exhortations to 
the disciples, bidding them not to think their trials 
strange, but to recognize them as the appointed 
door through which the kingdom of Heaven, into 
which they were called, was to be entered. In 
order to establish the churches after their depart- 
ure, they solemnly appointed “elders ’’ in every 
city. Then they came down to the coast, and from 
Attalia they sailed home to Antioch in Syria, 
where they related the successes which had been 
granted to them, and especially the ‘opening of 
the door of faith to the Gentiles.” Aud so the 
First Missionary Journey ended. 

The Council at Serusalem. (Acts xv. Gala- 
tians ii.) — Upon that missionary journey follows 
most naturally the next important scene which the 
historian sets before us, — the council held at Jeru- 
salem to determine the relations of Gentile believers 
to the Law of Moses. In following this portion of 
the history, we encounter two of the greater ques- 
tions which the biographer of δὲ. Paul has to con- 
sider. One of these is historical, What were the 
relations between the Apostle al and the Twelve ? 
The other is critical, How is Galatians ii. to be 
connected with the narrative of the Acts ? 

The relations of St. Paul and the Twelve will 
best be set forth in the narrative. But we must 
explain here why we accept St. Paul’s statements 
in the Galatian epistle as additional to the history 
in Acts xv. The jivsé impression of any reader 
would be a supposition that the two writers might 
be referring to the same event. The one would at 
least bring the other to his mind. In both he reads 
of Paul and Barnabas going up to Jerusalem, re- 
porting the Gospel preached to the uncircuincised, 
and discussing with the older Apostles the terms to 
be imposed upon Gentile believers. In both the 
conclusion is annonuced, that these believers should 
be entirely free trom the necessity of circumcision. 
These are main points which the narratives have 
in common. Qn looking more closely into both, 
the second impression upon the reader’s mind miay 
possibly be that of a certain incompatibility between 
the two. Many joints and members of the trans- 
action as given by St. Luke, do not appear in St. 
Paul. Others in one or two cases are substituted. 

a * The passages in Acts (xv. 2) and in Galatians 
{ii. 2) are alike consistent whether wesuppose that the 
revelation was first aud the action of the church sub- 
sequent, or the reverse. Paul may have been in- 
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Further, the visit to Jerusalem is the 3d mentioned 
in the Acts, after Saul’s conversion; in Galatians 
it is apparently mentioned as the 2d. Supposing 
this sense of incompatibility to remain, the reader 
will go on to inquire whether the visit to Jeru- 
salem mentioned in Galatians coincides better with 
any other mentioned in the Acts,—as the 2d 
(xi. 30) or the 4th (xviii. 22). He will, in all 
probability, conclude without hesitation that it 
does not. Another view will remain, that St. Pau: 
refers to a visit not recorded in the Acts at all. 
This is a perfectly legitimate hypothesis; and it is 
recommended by the vigorous sense of Paley. But 
where are we to place the visit? The only possible 
place for it is some short time before the visit of 
ch. xv. Hut it can scarcely be denied, that the 
language of ch. xv. decidedly implies that the 
visit there recorded was the first paid by Paul and 
Barnabas to Jerusalem, after their great success 
in preaching the Gospel amongst the Gentiles. 

We suppose the reader, therefore, to recur to his 
first impression. He will then have to ask himself, 
‘Granting the considerable differences, are there 
after all any plain contradictions between the two 
narratives, taken to refer to the same occurrences ? ”’ 
The answer must be, ‘* There are πὸ plain contra- 
dictions.” And this, he will perceive, is a very 
weighty fact. When it is recognized, the resem- 
blances first observed will return with renewed 
force to the mind. 

We proceed then to combine the two narratives. 
Whilst Paul and Barnabas were staying at Antioch, 
‘certain men from Judzea ’* came there and taught 
the brethren that it was necessary for the Gentile 
converts to be circumcised. This doctrine was 
vigorously opposed by the two Apostles, and it was 
determined that the question should be referred 
to the Apostles and elders at Jerusalem. Paul and 
Barnabas themselves, and certain others, were se- 
lected for this mission. In Gal. ii. 2, St. Paul 
says that he went up “ by revelation "ἢ (κατ᾽ ἀπο- 
κάλυψιν), so that we are to understand him as 
receiving a private intimation from the Divine 
Spirit, as well as a public commission from the 
Church at Antioch.¢ On their way to Jerusalem, 
they announced to the brethren in Phoenicia and 
Samaria the conversion of the Gentiles; and the 
news was received with great joy. ‘ When they 
were come to Jerusalem, they were received by the 
Church, and by tbe Apostles and elders, and they 
declared all things that God had done with them ”’ 
(Acts xv. 4). St. Paul adds that he communi- 
cated his views “ privately to them which were of 
reputation,’ through anxiety as to the success of 
his work (Gal. ii. 2). The Apostles and the Chureli 
in general, it appears, would have raised no diffi- 
culties; but eertain believers who had been Phar- 
isees thought fit to maintain the same doctrine 
which had caused the disturbance at Antioch. In 
either place, St. Pau] would not give way to such 
teaching for a single hour (Gal. ii. 5). It became 
necessary, therefore, that a formal decision should 
be come to upon the question. The Apostles and 
elders came together, and there was much dis- 
puting. Arguments would be used on both sides; 
but when the persons of highest authority spoke, 
they appealed to what was stronger than argu- 
structed to propose the sending of delegates to Jeru- 
salem; or the church may have proposed the measure 
and Paul have been directed to approve it, and go ae 
one of the messengers. 
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ments, —the course of facts, through whieh the 
will of God had been manifestly shown. St. Peter, 
reminding his hearers that he himself had been 
first employed to open the door of faith to Gentiles, 
points out that God had himself bestowed on the 
uneireumcised that which was the seal of the high- 
est calling and fellowship in Christ, the gift of the 
Holy Ghost. “ Why do you not acquiesce in this 
token of God's will? Why impose upon Gentile 
believers ordinanees which we ourselves have found 
a heavy burden? Have not we Jews left off trust- 
ing in our Law, to depend only on the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ 7°’ — Then, carrying out 
the sanie appeal to the will of God as shown, in 
facts, Barnabas and Paul relate tu the silent mul- 
titude the wonders with whieh Goud had accom- 


panied their preaching amonyst the Gentiles. After 


they had done, St. James, with incumparable sim- 
plieity and wisdom, binds up the testimony of re- 
cent facts with the testiniony of aneient prophecy, 
und gives a practical judyment upon the question. 

The judgment was a decisive one. The injune- 
tion that the Gentiles should abstain trom pollu- 
tions of idols and from fornication explained itself. 
The abstinence from things strangled and from 
blood is desired as a concession to the eustoms of 
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Jew was in a Saviour who must be the Saviour of 
mankind. 

It implied therefore no differenee of belief wher 
it was agreed that Paul and Barnabas should ge 
to the heathen, while James and Cephas and John 
undertook to he the Apostles of the Circumeision. 
St. Paul, wherever he went, was to preach ‘to the 
Jew first;’’ St. Peter was to preach to the Jews 
as tree a (iuspel, was to teach the admission of the 
Gentiles without cireumeision as distinetly as St. 
Paul himself. The unity of the Church was to be 
preserved unbroken; and in order to nourish this 
unity the Gentiles were requested to remember 
their poorer brethren in Palestine (Gal. ii. 10). 
How zealously St. Paul cherished this beautiful 
witness of the ecomtuon brotherhood we have seen 
in part already (Acts xi. 29, 30), but it is yet to 
appear more strikingly. 

The judgment of the Chureh was immediately 
recorded in a letter addressed to the Gentile breth- 
ren in Antioch and Syria and Cilicia. That this 
letter might earry greater authority it was intrusted 
to * chosen men of the Jerusalem Church, Judas 
surnamed Barsabas, and Silas, chief men among 
the brethren.’ The letter speaks affectionately ot 


Barnabas and Paul (with the elder Chureh Bar- 


the Jews, who were to be found in every city, and | nabas still retained the precedence, xv. 12, 25) as 


for whom it was still right, when they had believed 
in Jesus Christ, to observe the Law. St. Paul had 
eompletely gained his point. The older Apostles, 


| men who have hazarded their lives for the name 


of our Lord Jesus (κι. So Judas and Silas 
eome down with Panl and Barnabas to Antioch, 


James, Cephas, and John, perceiving the grace |and comfort the Church there with their message, 


which had been given him (his effeetua] Apostle- 
ship), gave to him and Barnabas the right hand 
of fellowship. 
to observe precisely what was the matter at stake 
between the contending parties (eompare Prof. Jow- 
ett on “St. Paul and the Twelve,’ in δὲ Pavd's 
Lpistles, i. 417). St. Peter speaks of a heavy 
yoke; St. Jaines of troubling the Gentile converts. 
But we are not to suppose that they mean merely 
the outward trouble of conforming to the law of 
Moses. That was not what St. Paul was protesting 
against. ‘The case stood thus: Cireumicision and 
the ordinanees of the Law were witnesses of a 
separation of the chosen race irom other nations. 
The Jews were proud of that separation. but the 
Gospel of the Son of Man proclaimed that the 
time had come in which the separation was to be 
done away, aud God's good-will manifested to all 
nations alike. It spoke of a union with God, 
through trust, which gave hope of a righteousness 
that the Law had been powerless to produce. 
Therefore to insist upon Gentiles being cireum- 
eised would have been to deny the Gospel of Christ. 
If there was to be simply an enlarging of the sep- 
arated nation by the reeeiving of individuals into 
it, then the other nations of the world remained 
us much on the outside of God’s eovenant as 
ever. ‘Then there was no Gospel to mankind; no 
justifieation given to men. ‘The Joss, in sueh a 
case, would have been as much to the Jew as to 
the Gentile. St. Paul felt this the most strongly; 
but St. Peter also saw that if the Jewish believers 
were thrown back on the Jewish law, and gave up 
the free and absolute grace of God, the Law be- 
came a mere burden, just as heavy to the Jew as 
it would be to the Gentile. The only hope for the 


α The presence of St. Peter, and the growth of 
Jewish prejudice, are more easily accounted for if we 
suppose St. Paul to have left Antioch for a long 
time. 


At this point it is very important | 


abide there still.” 

It is usual to eonneet with this period of the 
history that rebuke of St. Peter whieh St. Paul 
records in Gal. ii. 11-14. The eonneetion of sub- 
ject makes it convenient to record the incident in 
this place, although it is possible that it took 
place before the meeting at Jerusalem, and perhaps 
most probable @ that it did not oceur till later, when 


abi when Judas returned ‘it pleased Silas to 


) st. Paul returned from his long tour in Grecee to 


Antioch (Acts xviii. St. Peter was at 
Antioch, and had shown no seruple about “ eating 
with the Gentiles,’ until **certain eame from 
James.’’ These Jerusalem Christians brought their 
Jewish exelusiveness with them, and St. Peter's 
weaker and more timid mood eame upon him, and 
through fear of his stricter friends he too began to 


92, 23). 


withdraw himself from his former free association 
with the Gentiles. Such an example had a dan- 
gerous weight, and Barnabas and the other Jews 
at Antioch were being sedueed hy it. It was an 
occasion for the intrepid faithfulness of St. Paul. 
He did not conceal his anger at such weak dissem- 
bling, and he publicly remonstrated with his elder 
fellow-Apostle. ‘If thou, being a Jew, livest after 
the manner of Gentiles, and not as do the Jews, 
why compellest thou the Gentiles to live as do the 
Jews?’ (Gal. 11,14). St. Peter had abandoned 
the Jewish exclusiveness, and deliberately claimed 
eommon ground with the Gentile: why should he, 
by separating himself from the uncireumcised, 
require the Gentiles to qualify themselves for full 
eommunion by aeeepting circumeision? This 
“withstanding ’’ of St. Peter was no opposition 
of Panline to Petrine views; it was a faithful re- 
buke of blamable moral weakness.? 


δ * An interval of a year or a year and a half only 
could have elapsed between Paul's return to Antioch 


from the council at Jerusalem, and his departure on 
‘his second missionary tour, as the best ehronologiste 
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Second Missionary Journey. — The most reso- 
lute courage, indeed, was required for the work to 
whieh St. Paul was now publicly pledged. He 
would not associate with himself in that work one 
who had already shown a want of constaney. This 
was the occasion of what must have been a most 
painful differenee between him and his conirade in 
the faith and in past perils, Barnabas. After re- 
maining awhile at Antioch, Paul proposed to Bar- 
nabas to revisit the brethren in the countries of 
their former journey. Herenpon Barnabas desired 
that his nephew John Mark should go with them. 
But John had deserted thein in Pamphylia, and 
St. Paul would not try him again. “ And the con- 
tention was so sharp between them that they de- 
parted asunder one troin the other; and so Barna- 
bas took Mark, and sailed unto Cyprus; and Paul 
chose Silas, and departed.’’ Silas, or Silvanus, 
becomes now a ehief eompanion of the Apostle. 
The two went together through Syria and Cilicia, 
visiting the churches, and so eame to Derbe aud 
Lystra. lIlere they find ‘Timotheus, who had_ be- 
conie a diseiple on the former visit of the Apostle, 
and who so attracted the esteem and love of St. 
Paul, that + he would have him go forth with him.” 
Him St. Paul took and cireumcised. If this faet 
had been omitted here and stated in another nar- 
rative, how utterly irreeoncilable it would have 
been, in the eyes of some erities, with the history 
in the Aets! Paul and Silas were actually deliv- 
ering the Jerusalem decree to all the ehurehes they 
visited. ‘They were no doubt triumphing in the 
freedom seeured to the Geutiles. Yet at this very 
time our Apostle had the wisdom and largeness of 
heart to consult the feelings of the Jews by cir- 
cumeising Timothy. ‘There were many Jews in 
those parts, who knew that Timothy’s father was a 
Greek, his mother a Jewess. That St. Paul should 
have had, as a ehief companion, one who was un- 
cireumcised, would of itself have been a hindranee 
to him in preaehing to Jews; but it would have 
been a still greater stumbling-block if that com- 
panion were half a Jew by birth, and had pro- 
fessed the Jewish faith. Therefore in this ease St. 
Paul “became unto the Jews as a Jew that he 
might gain the Jews.” 

St. Luke now steps rapidly over a considerable 
space of the Apostle’s life and labors. “ They 
went throughout Phrygia and the region of Gala- 

a’ (xvi.6). At this time St. Paul was founding 
“the ehurehes of Galatia’ (Gal. i. 2). He him- 
self gives us hints of the eircumstances of his 
f. eaehing ἢ in that reyion, of the reeeption he met 
with, and of the ardent, thoneh unstable, eharaeter 
of the people, in the following words: “ Ye kuow 
how through infirmity of the flesh (ὅτι δι΄ ἀσθέ- 
νειαν τῆς σαρκὺς) I preached the Gospel unto you 
at the first (τὸ πρότερον), aud my temptation 
which was in my flesh ye despised not nor rejeeted, 
but reecived me as an angel of God, even as Christ 
Jesus. Where is then the blessedness ye spake of 
(ὁ μακαρισμὺς © du@y)? for [bear you record that, 
if it had been possille, ve would have plucked ¢ out 
your own eyes, απὸ have given them to me’ (iv. 
13). It is not easy to deeide as to the meaning 


decide ; and the statement in Acts xv. 91 certainly im- 
plies that the Judaistic question was essentially laid at 
rest for a season. Such a renction therefore in favor of 
Judaism as the conduct of Peter at Antioch (Gal. ji. 11 
ff.) shows to have taken place, must have arisen later, 
and beloygs mm all probability to Acts aviii. 25. H. 
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of the words δι᾽ ἀσθένειαν τῆς σαρκός. Un- 
doubtedly their grammatical sense imples that 
‘weakness of the flesh’? — an illness — was the 
occasion of St. Paul’s preaehing in Galatia; and 
De Wette and Alford adhere to this interpretation 
understanding St. Paul to have been detained by 
illness, when otherwise he would have goue rapidly 
through the country. On the other hand, the 
form and order of the words are not what we 
should have expeeted if the Apostle meant to say 
this; and Professor Jowett prefers to assume an 
inaeeuraey of grammar, and to understand St. 
Paul as saying that it was in weukness of the flesh 
that he preached to the Galatians. In either ease 
St. Paul must be referring to a more than ordinary 
pressure of that bodily infir mity whieh he speaks 
of elsewhere as detraeting from the influenee of his 
personal address. It is hopeless to atteinpt to 
determine positively what this infirmity was. But 
we may observe here —(1) that St. Paul’s sensi- 
tiveness may have led him to exaggerate this per- 
sonal disadvantage; and (2) that, “whatever it was, 
it allowed him to go through sufferings and hard- 
ships such as few ordinary men could bear. And 
it certainly did not repel the Galatians; it appears 
rather to have exeited their sympathy and warmed 
their affection towards the Apostle. 

St. Paul at this time had not indulged the am- 
bition of preaching bis Gospel in Europe. Lis 
views were limited to the peninsula of Asia Minor. 
Having gone through Phrygia and Galatia he in- 
tended to visit the western eoast [Asia]; but 
‘they were forbidden by the Holy Ghost to preaeh 
the word ’’ there. ‘Then, being on the borders of 
Mysia, they thought of going back to the north- 
east into Bithynia: but again “the Spirit of Jesus 
suffered them not. So they passed by Mysia, 
and eame down to Troas. Here the Spirit of Jesus, 
having ehecked them on other sides, revealed to 
them in what direetion they were to go. St. Paul 
saw in a Vision a man of Maeedonia, who besought 
him, saying, ἐς Come over into Macedonia and help 
1:5. The vision was at once aceepted as a heav- 
enly intimation; the help wanted by the Maee- 
donians was believed to be the preaching of the 
Gospel. It is at this point that the historian, 
speaking of St. Paul’s company, substitutes “ we” 
for “they.” He says nothing of himself; we ean 
only infer that St. Luke, to whatever country he 
belonged, became a companion of St. Paul at 
Troas. It is perhaps not too arbitrary a conjecture, 
that the Apostle, having reeently suffered in health, 
derived benefit from the medieal skill and attend- 
ance of the beloved physician.” The party, thus 
reinforced, iminediately set sail from Troas, touched 
ut Samothraee, then landed on the eontinent at 
Neapolis, and from thence journeyed to Philippi. 
They hastene? to carry the “ help’ that had been 
asked to the first considerable eity in Macedonia. 
Philippi was no inapt representative of thagwestern 
world. A Greek city, it had received a body of 
oman settlers, aud was politically a Colonia. We 
must not assume that to Saul of Tarsus, the Ro- 
man eitizen, there was auything very novel or 
strange in the world to which he had now eome. 


ει May not this mean “your calling me blessed ” 
making me as one of the μάκαρες θεοί. 

δ * ©The spirit of Jesus “is the revding of all thé 
best MSS. and critica) editions (Griesb., Lachm., Tisch 
Tregelles, Alford) in Acts xvi. 7. A. 
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But the name of Greece must have represented 
very imposing ideas to the Oriental and the Jew; 
and we may silently imagine what it must have 
heen to St. Panl to know that he was called to be 
the herald of his Master, the Crucified Jesus, in 
the centre of the world’s hichest culture, and that 
he was now to begin his task. 
ever, with no flourish of trumpets, but as quietly 
as ever, and in the old way. ‘here were a few 
Jews, if not many, at Philippi; and when the 
Sabbath came round, the Apostolic company joined 
their countrymen at the place by the river-side 
where prayer was wont to be made. The narra- 
tive in this part is very graphic: «‘ We sat down,” 
says the writer (xvi. 15), “and spoke to the women 
who had come together.” Amongst these women 
was a proselyte from Thyatira (σεβομένη τὸν 
Θεόν), named Lydia, a dealer in purple. As she 
listened “the Lord opened her heart’? to attend 
to what Paul was saying. The first convert in 
Macedonia was but an Asiatic woman who already 
worshipped the God of the Jews; but she was a 
very earnest believer, and besought the Apostle 
and his friends to honor her by staying in her 
honse. They could not resist her urgency, and 
during their stay at Philippi they were the guests 
of Lydia (ver. 40). 

But a proof was given hefore long that the 
preachers of Christ were come to grapple with the 
powers in the spiritual world to which heathenism 
was then doing homage. A female slave, who 
brought gain to her masters by her powers of pre- 
diction when she was in the possessed state, beset 
Paul and his company, following them as they 
went to the place of prayer, and crying out, 
“These men are servants of the Most Nigh God, 
who publish to you (or to us) the way of salva- 
tion.” Paul was vexed by her cries, and address- 
ing the spirit in the girl, he said, I command 
thee in the name of Jesus Christ to come out of 
her."’. Comparing the confession of this ‘“ spirit 
of divination ’’ with the analogous confessious made 
by evil spirits to our Lord, we see the same singular 
character of a true acknowledgment extorted as if 
by force, and rendered with a certain insolence 
which implied that the spirits, though subject, 
were not willingly subject. The cries of the slave- 
girl may have sounded like sneers, mimicking what 
she had heard from the Apostles themselves, until 
St. Paul's exorcism, “in the name of Jesus Christ,” 
was seen to be effectual. Then he might be recog- 
nized as in truth a servant of the Most High 
God, giving an example of the salvation which he 
brought, in the deliverance of this poor girl herself 
from the spirit which degraded her. 

But the girl’s masters saw that now the hope of 
their gains was gone. Here at Philippi, as after- 
wards at 1 phesus, the local trade in religion hezan 
to suffcr from the manifestation of the Spirit of 
Christ, @nd an interested appeal was made to local 
and national feelings against the dangerons innova- 
tions of the Jewish strangers. Paul and Silas were 
dragged before the magistrates, the multitude clam- 
oring loudly against them, upon the vague charge 
of ἐς troubling the city,” and introducing obser- 

vances which were unlawful for Romans. If the 
magistrates had desired to act justly they might 


a * That is, if there were slaves in the family who 
believed. Luke’s account limits the baptism to those 
i the jailer’s honsehold who, like the jailer, heard 
the word of the Lord spoken by Paul and Silas 


charge. 
| stained carefully, as the preachers of Christ always 
did, from disturbing public order, and had as yet 
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have doubted how they ought to deal with the 
On the one hand Panl and Silas had ab- 


violated no express law of the state. But on the 


}other hand, the preaching of Jesus as King and 
He began, how-_ 


Lord was unquestionably revolutionary, and aggres 
sive upon the public religion, in its effects; and the 
lioman law was decided, in general terms, against 
such innovations (see reff. in Conyb. and Hows. i. 
324). But the prators or duumyiri of Philippi 
were very unworthy representatives of the Roman 
magistracy. They yielded without inquiry to the 
clamor of the inhabitants, caused the clothes of Panl 
and Silas to be torn from them, and themselves to 
be beaten, and then committed them to prison. 
The jailer, having received their commands, “ thrust 
them into the inner prison, and made their feet 
fast in the stocks.’’ ‘This cruel wrong was to be 
the occasion of a signal appearance of ihe God of 
righteousness and deliverance. It was to be seen 
which were the true servants of such a God, the 
nagistrates or these strangers. In the night Paul 
and Silas, sore and sleepless, but putting their trust 
in God, prayed and sang praises so loudly that the 
other prisoners could hear them. ‘Then suddenly 
the ground beneath them was shaken, the doors 
were opened, and every prisoner's bands were struck 
off (compare the similar openings of prison-doors 
in xii. 6-10, and ν. 19). The jailer awoke and 
sprang up, saw with consternation that the prison- 
doors were open, and, concluding that the prisoners 
were all fled, drew rE sword to kill himselt. But 
Paul called to him londly, « Do thyself no harm; 
we are all here.’’ The jailer’s fears were then 
changed to an overwhelming awe. What could 
this be? Ne called for livhts, sprang in and fell 
trembling before the feet of Paul and Silas. Bring- 
ing them out from the inner dungeon, he exclaimed, 
Sirs, what must T do to be saved?” (τί με dec 
ποιεῖν ἵνα σωθῶ:). ‘they answered, ‘ Believe in 
the Lord Jesns Christ, and thou shalt be saved, 
and thy house.’’ And they went on to speak to 
him and to all in his house “the word of the 
Lord.”” ‘The kindness he now showed them re- 
minds us of their miseries. Ile washed their 
wounds, took them into his own house, and spread 
a table before them. The same night he received 
baptism, “he and all his” (ineluding slaves @), and 
rejoiced in his new-found faith in God. 

In the morning the magistrates, cither having 
heard of what had happened, or having repented of 
their injustice, or having done all they meant to de 


| by way of pacifying the multitnde, sent word to 


the prison that the men might be let go. But 
legal justice was to be more clearly vindicated in 
the persons of these men, who had been charged 
with subverting public order. St. Paul denounced 
plainly the unlawful acts of the niagistrates, in- 
forming them moreover that those whom they had 
beaten and imprisoned without trial were oman 
citizens. And now do they thrust us out privily ὃ 
Nay, verily, but let then: come themselves and 
fetch us out.’’ The magistrates, in great alarm, 
saw the necessity of humbling themselves (+ laci- 
nus est vinciri civem Romanum, scelus verberari,”’ 
Cicero, 72 Verrem, v. 66). They came and begged 


(ἐλάλησαν αὐτῷ. . σὺν πᾶσι τοῖς ἐν TH οἰκίᾳ αὐτοῦ), 
and like him received it and rejoiced in it (ἡγαλλιά- 
σατο πανοικί). See especially Meyer and Lechler ia 
loc. ᾿ Ἡ. 
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them to leave the city. Paul and Silas consented 
to do so, and, after paying a visit to “the brethren” 
in the house of Lydia, they departed. 

The Chureh thus founded at Philippi, as the 
first-fruits of the Gospel-in Murope, was called, as 
we have seen, in the name of a spiritual deliverer, 
of a God of justiee, and of an equal Lord of free- 
men and slaves. That a warm and generous feel- 
ing distinguished it from the first, we learn from a 
testimony of St. Paul in the epistle written long 
after to this Chureh. “In the beginning of the 
(rospel,”’ as soon as he left them, they began to 
send him gifts, some of whieh reached him at 
Thessalonica, others afterwards (Phil. iv. 15, 16). 
Their partnership in the Gospel (κοινωνία εἰς τὸ 
᾿ εὐαγγέλιον) had gladdened the Apostle from the 
first day (Phil. i. 5). 

Leaving St. Luke, and perhaps Timothy for a 
short time, at Philippi, aul and Silas travelled 
through Ampliipolis and Apollonia, and stopped 
again at Thessalonica. At this important city 
there was a synagoyue of the Jews. ‘True to his 
custom, St. Paul went in to them, and for three 
Sabbath-days proelaimed Jesus to be the Christ, 
as he would have done in a eity of Judea. As 
usual, the proselytes were those who heard him 
most gladly, and among them were many women 
of station. Again, as in Pisidian Antioch, the 
envy of the Jews was excited. They contrived to 
stir up the lower elass of the city to tumultuary 
violence by represeitting the preachers of Christ as 
revolutionary disturbers, who had come to pro- 
claim one Jesus as king instead of Cesar. ‘The 
mob assaulted the house of Jason, with whom Paul 
and Silas were staying as guests, and, not finding 
them, dragged Jason himself and some other 
brethren before the magistrates. In this ease the 
magistrates, we are told, and the people generally, 
were “troubled’’ by the rumors and aceusations 
whieh they heard. But they seem to have acted 
wisely and justly, in taking security of Jason and 
the rest, and letting them go. After these signs 
of danger the brethren immediately sent away Paul 
and Silas by night. 

The epistles to the Thessalonians were written 
very soon after the Apostle’s visit, and contain 
more particulars of his work in founding that 
Church than we find in any other epistle. The 
whole of these letters ought to be read for the 
information they thus supply. St. Paul speaks to 
the Thessalonian Christians as being mostly Gen- 
tiles. 116 reminds them that they had turned 
from idols to serve the living and true God, and 
to wait for his Son from heaven, whom Ile raised 
from the dead, “Jesus who delivers ns from the 
coming wrath’? (1 Thess. i. 9, 10). The Apostle 
had evidently spoken much of the coming and 
presence of the Lord Jesus Christ, and of that 
wrath which was already deseending upon the 
Jews (ii. 16, 19, &e.). Mis message had had a 
wonderful power amongst them, beeause they had 
known it to he really the word of a God who also 
wrought in them, having had helps towards this 
eonviction in the zeal and disinterestedness @md 
affection with which St. Paul (notwithstanding his 
reeent shameful treatment at Philippi) proelaimed 
his Gospel amongst them (ii. 2, 8-13). He had 
purposely wrought with his own hands, even night 
and day, that his disinterestedness might be more 
apparent (1 Thess. ii. 9; 2 Thess. iii. 8). [le 
exhorted them not to be drawn away from patient 
industry by the hopes of the kingdom into which 
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they were ealled, but to work quictly, and to culti- 
vate purity and brotherly love (1 Thess. iv. 3, 9, 
11). Connecting these allusions with the preach- 
ing in the synagogue (Acts xvil. 3), we see clearly 
how the teaching of St. Paul turned upon the 
person of Jesus Christ as the Son of the living 
God, prophesied of in the Scriptures, suffering and 
dying, raised up and exalted to a kingdom, and 
about to appear as the Giver of light and life, to 
the destruction of his enemies and the saving of 
those who trusted in him. 

When Paul and Silas left Thessalonica they came 
to Bercea. IJlere they found the Jews more noble 
(εὐγεν ἔστεροι) ---- more disposed to receive the news 
οἵ a rejeeted and erucified Messiah, and to examine 
the Seriptures with eandor — than those at Thes- 
saloniea had been. Accordingly they gained many 
converts, both Jews and Greeks; but the Jews of 
Thessalonica, hearing of it, sent emissaries to stir 
up the people, and it was thought best that St. Paul 
should himself leave the eity, whilst Silas and Tim- 
othy remained behind. Some of “the brethren ”’ 
went with St. Paul as far as Athens, where they 
left him, earrying back a reqnest to Silas and 
Timothy that they would speedily join him. He 
apparently did not like to preach alone, and in- 
tended to rest from his apostolic labor until they 
should eome up to him; but how eould he refrain 
himself, with all that was going on at Athens 
round him? There he witnessed the most profuse 
idolatry side by side with the most pretentious 
philosophy. Either of these would have been 
enough to stimulate his spirit. To idolaters and 
philosophers he felt equally urged to proclaim his 
Master and the living God. So he went to his 
own countrymen and the proselytes in the syna- 
gogue and declared to them that the Messiah had 
come; but he also spoke, like another Socrates, 
with people in the market, and with the followers 
of the two great schools of philosophy, [Epicureans 
and Stoics, naming to all Jesus an] the NResurrec- 
tion. The philosophers eneountered him with a 
mixture of curiosity and contempt. The IEpicu- 
rean, teaching himself to seek for tranquil enjoy- 
ment as the chief ohject of life, heard of One claim- 
ing to be the Lord of men, who had shown them 
the glory of dying to self, and had promised to 
those who fought the good fight bravely a nobler 
bliss than the comforts of life could yield. The 
Stoie, cultivating a stern aud isolated moral inde- 
pendence, heard of One whose own righteousness 
was proved by submission to the lather in heaven, 
and who had promised to give his righteousness to 
those who trusted not in themselves but in Him. 
To all, the announeement of a Person was mueh 
stranger than the publishing of any theories would 
have been. So far as they thought the preacher 
anything but a silly trifler, he seemed to them, not 
a philosopher, but ‘‘ a setter forth of strange gods ”’ 
(ξένων δαιμονίων καταγγελεύς). But any one with 
a novelty was welcome to those who - spent their 
time in nothing else but either to hear or to tell 
some new thing.” They brought him therefore to 


the Areopagus, that he might make a formal expo- 


sition of his doctrine to an assemlled audience. 
We are not to think here of the Council or 
Court, renowned in the oldest Athenian history, 
which took its name from Mars’ Wil, but only of 
the elevated spot where the council met, not covered 
in, but arranged with henehes and steps of stone, 
so as to forma convenient place for a public ad- 
dress. IJlere the Apostle delivered that wonderfu 
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discourse, reported in Acts xvii. 22-31, which 
seems as fresh and instructive for the intellect of 
the 19th ceutury as it was for the intellect of the 
τρί. In this we have the Pauline Gospel as it 
addressed itself to the speculative mind of the 
cultivated Greeks. How the ‘‘report’’ was ob- 
tained by the writer of the history we have no 
means of knowing. Possibly we have in it notes 
written down before or after the delivery of this 
address by St. Paul himself. Short as it is, the 
form is as perfect as the matter is rich. The 
loftiness and breadth of the theology, the dignity 
and delicacy of the argument, the absence of self, 
the straightforward and reverent nature of the 
testimony delivered — all the characteristics so 
strikingly displayed in this speech, — help us to 
understand what kind of a teacher had now ap- 
peared in the Grecian world. St. Paul, it is well 
understood, did not begin with calling the Athe- 
niaus “ὁ too superstitious.’ ‘I perceive you,’’ he 
said, ‘¢to be eminently religious.” « He had ob- 
served an altar inscribed ᾿Αγνώστῳ Θεῷ, “Τὸ the 
unknown God.” Ὁ 1 meant, no doubt, “To some 
unknown God,” ‘I come,”’ he said vas the mes- 
senger of that’ unknown God.’ ** And then he pro- 
ceeds to speak of God in terms which were not 
altogether new to Grecian ears. They had heard 
of a God who had made the world and all things 
therein, and even of One who gave to all lite, and 
breath, and all things. But they had never-learnt 
the next lesson which was now taught them. It 
was ἃ special truth of the new dispensation, that 
‘¢God had made of one blood all nations of men, 
for to dwell on all the face of the earth, having de- 
termined the times assigned to them, and the 
bounds of their habitation, that they should seek 
the Lord, if haply they night feel after him and 
find him.” [Mans’ σις Amer. ed.] 

Comparing it with the teaching given to other 
audiences, we perceive that it laid hold of the 
deepest convictions which had ever been given to 
Greeks, whilst at the same time it encountered the 
strongest prejudices of Greeks. We see, as at Lys- 
tra, that an apostle of Christ had no need to refer 
to the Jewish Scriptures, when he spoke to those 
who had not received them. He could speak to 
men as God’s children, and subjects of God's edu- 
eating discipline, aud was only bringing them fur- 
ther ‘tidings of Ilim whom they had been always 
feeling after. [le presented to them the Son of 
Man as acting in the power of Hin who had made 
all nations, and who was not far from any single 
man. Ile began to speak of Him as risen from the 
dead, and of the power of a new life which was in 
llim for men; but his audience would not hear of 
Ilim who thus claimed their personal allegiance. 
Some mocked, others more courteously, talked of 
hearing him ayain another time. The Apostle 
gained but few converts at Athens, and he soon 
took his departure and came to Corinth. 

Atheus still retained its old intellectual predom- 
inance; but Corinth was the political and commer- 
cial capital of Greece. It was in places of living 
activity that St. Paul labored longest and most 


————————— ( (Ὁὖὃὖὃ 


a See, in confirmation, passages quoted from ancient 
authors in Conybeare and [Llowson, i. 359, &e 

ὃ * No doubt θεῷ, as of the n: εἴας of a proper name, 
may be definite without the article; but it is more 
naturally indefinite here, the conception being that of 


rn God dimly revealed to their conscionsness, in ad- 
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successfully, as formerly at Autioch, now at Corinth 
aud afterwards at Ephesus. The rapid spread of 
the Gospel was obviously promoted by the preach- 
ing of it in cities where men were continually 
coming and going; but besides this consideration, 
we may be sure that the Apostle escaped gladly 
from dull ignorance on the one side, and from phi- 
losophical dilettantism on the other, to places in 
which the real business of the world was being 
done. The Gospel, though unworldly, was yet a 
message to practical and inquiring men, and it had 
more affinity to work of any kind than to torpor or 
to iutellectual frivolity. One proof of the whole- 
some agreement between the following of Christ 
and ordinary labor was given by St. Paul himself 
during his stay at Corinth. Here, as at Thessa- 
lonica, he chose to earn his own subsistence by 
working at his trade of tent-making. This trade 
brought him into close connection with two persons 
who became distinguished as believers in Christ, 
Aquila and Priscilla. They were Jews, aud had 
lately left Rome, in consequence of an edict of Clau- 
dius [see CLAUDIUS]; and as they also were tent- 
makers, St. Paul “abode with thei and wrought.” 
Laboring thus on the six days, the Apostle went 
to the synagogue on the Sabbath, and there by ex- 
pounding the Scriptures sought to win both Jews 
aud proselytes to the belief that Jesus was the 
Christ. 

He was testifying with unusual effort and anxiety 
(συνείχετο τῷ λόγῳ), when Silas and Timothy 
caine from Macedonia, and joined him. We are 
left in some uncertainty as to what the movements 
of Silas and Timothy had been, since they were 
with Paul at Bercea. From the statements in the 
Acts (xvii. 15, 16) that Paul, when he reached 
Athens. desired Silas and Timotheus to come to him 
with all speed, and waited for them there, com- 
pared with those in 1 Thess. (iii. 1, 2), “ When we 
could no longer forbear, we thought it good to be 
left at Athens alone, and sent Timotheus, our bro- 
ther, and minister of God, and our fellow-laborer in 
the Gospel of Christ, to establish you and to com- 
fort you concerning your faith,’* — Paley (ore Pau- 
linw, 1 Thess. No. iv.) reasonably argues that Silas 
and Timothy had come to Athens, but had soon 
been dispatched thence, Timothy to Tbessalonica, 
aud Silas to Philippi, or elsewhere. From Macedo- 
nia they came together, or about the same time, te 
Corinth; and their arrival was the oecasion of the 
writing of the First Epistle to the Thessalonians. 

This is the first © extant example of that work 
hy whieh the Apostle Paul has served the Church 
of all ages in as eminent a degree as he labored at 
the founding of it in his lifetime. Al commen- 
tators upon the New Testament have been accus- 
tomed to notice the points of coincidence between 
the history in the Acts, and these Letters, Paley’s 
Hore Pauline is famous as a special work upon 
this subject. But more recently, important attempts 
have been made to estimate the FE ipistles of St. Paul 
more broadly, by considering them in their mutual 
order and relations, and in their bearing upon the 
question of the development of the writer’s teach- 


dition to all the so called, acknowledged by 
them. II. 

¢ Ewald believes, rather eapriciously, that the See. 
ond Ep. to the Thess. was written first, and was sent 
from Beroea (Die Sendschretben des Apostels Paulus, 


pp. 17, 18). 
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mg. Such attempts ¢ must lead to a better under- 
standing of the epistles themselves, and to a finer 
appr eciation of the Apostle’s nature and work. It 
is notorious that the order of the epistles in the 
book of the N. Ἵν. is not their real, or chronological 
order. ‘The mere placing of them in their true 
sequence throws considerable light upon the his- 
tory; and happily the time of composition of the 
more important epistles can be stated with suffi- 
cient certainty. ‘he two epistles to the Thessalo- 
niaus belong — and these alone — to the preseut 
Missionary Journey. ‘The epistles to the Gala- 
tians, Romans, and Corinthians, were written during 
the next journey. Those to Philemon, the Colos- 
siaus, the Ephesians, and the Philippians, belong to 
the captivity at Rowe. With regard to the Pastoral 
Kpistles, there ave considerable difficulties, which 
require to be discussed separately. 

‘Iwo general remarks relating to St. Paul’s let- 
ters may find aplace here. (1.) There is no reason 
to assume that the extaut ie are all that the 
Apostle wrote. 


Ou the contrary, there is a strong | 


presumption, and some slight positive evidence, | 


that he wrote many which have not been preserved 
(Jowett, i. p. 195-201, 2d ed.). (2.) We must be on 
our guard against concluding too much from the 


contents and “style of any epistle, as to the fixed. 
hent of the Apostle’s whole mind at the time when_ 


it was written. We must remember that the 
epistles to the Thessalonians were written whilst 
St. Paul was deeply absorbed in the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the Corinthian Church; and that 
the epistles to the Corinthians were written bedween 
those to the Galatians and the Romans. These 
facts are sufficient to remind us of the versatility 
of the Apostle’s mind ; — to show us how thor oughly 
the feelings and ideas suggested to him by the cir- 
cumstances upon which he was dwelling had the 
power to mould his utterances. 

The Firsé Epistle to the Thessalonians was prob- 
ably written soon after his arrival at Corinth, and 
before he turued from the Jews to the Gentiles. It 
was drawn from St. Paul by the arrival of Silas 
and Timothy. 
ro Tnkr.| The largest portion of it consists of an 
impassioned recalling of the facts and feelings of 
the time when the Apostle was personally with them. 
But we perceive gradually that those expectations 
which he had taught them to entertain of the ap- 
pearing and presence of the Lord Jesus Christ had 
uudergone some corruption. There were symptoms 
in the Thessilonian church of a restlessness which 
speculated on the times and seasons of the future, 
and fowud prescut duties flat and unimportant. 
This evil tendency St. Paul seeks to correct, by 
reviving the first spirit of faith and hope and mu- 
tual fellowship, and by setting forth the appearing 
of Jesus Christ — not indeed as distant, but as the 
full shining of a day ot which all Pealievers | in Christ 
were alreuly children. The ethical characteristics 
appareut in this letter, the degree in which St. 
Paul identified himself with his friends, the entire 
surrender of 1115 existence to his calling as a preacher 
of Christ, his anxiety for the good fume and wWell- 
heing of his converts. are the saine which will re- 
appear continually. What interval of time sepa- 
rated the Second Letter to the Thessalonians from 
the First, we have no means of judging, except 
that the later one was certainly written hefore St. 


a Amongst these, the works of Prof. Jowett (Epis- 
tles to the Tiess., Gal., and Rom.), of Ewald (Die 


[TnessaLontans, Kirst Eptst.e | 
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Paul’s departure from Corinth. [Tnessato- 
NIANS, SECOND EPISTLE TO THE.| The Thessa- 
lonians had been disturbed by announcements that 
those convulsions of the world which all Christians 
were taught to associate with the coming of Christ 
were immediately impending. ‘To meet thesé 
assertions, St. Paul delivers express predictions in 
a mauner not usual with him elsewhere; and whilst 
reaffirming all he had ever taught the Thessalo- 
niaus to believe respecting the early coming of the 
Saviour and the blessedness of waiting patiently for 
it, he informs thein that certain events, of which he 
had spoken to them, must run their course before 
the full manifestation of Jesus Christ conld come to 
pass. At the end of this epistle St. Paul guards 
the Thessalonians against pretended letters from 
him, by tell’ug them that every genuine letter, even 
if uot written by his hand throughout, would have 
at least an autograph salutation at the close of it. 

We return now to the Apostle’s preaching at 
Corinth. When Silas and ‘Timotheus came, he 
was testifying to the Jews with great earnestness, 
but with little success. So « when they opposed 
themselves and blasphemed, he shook ont his rai- 
ment,” and said to them, in words of warning 
taken from their own prophets (Iz. xxxili. 4): 
“ Your blood be upon your own heads; 1 am clean, 
and henceforth will go to the Gentiles.” The ex- 
perience of Pisidian Antioch was repeating itself. 
The Apostle went, as he threatened, to the Gen- 
tiles, and began to preach in the house of a pros- 
elyte named Justus. Already one distinguished 
Jew had become a believer, Crispus, the ruler of 
the synagogue, mentioned (1 Cor. i. i4) as baptized 
by the Apostle hitnselfs and many of the Gentile 
inhabitants were receiving the Gospel and being 
baptized. The envy and rage of the Jews, there- 
fore, were exeited in an unusual degree, and seem 
to have pressed upon the spirit of St. Paul. Ie 
was therefore encouraged by a vision of the Lord, 
who appeared to him by night, and said, « Be not 
afraid, but speak, and hold not thy peace; for I 
um with thee, and no man shall set on thee, to 
hurt thee; for 1 have much people in this city.”’ 
Corinth was to be an important seat of the Church 
of Christ, distinguished, not only by the number 
of believers, but also by the variety and the fruit- 
fulness of the teaching to be given there. At this 
time St. Paul himself stay ed there for a year and 
six months, “teaching the word of God amongst 
them.” 

Corinth was the chief city of the province of 
Achaia, and the residence of the procousul. Dur- 
ing St. Paul's stay, we find the procousular office 
held by Gallio, a brother of the philosopher Seteca. 
[GALLIO. | Before him the Apostle was summoned 
by his Jewish enemies, who hoped to bring the 
Roman authority to bear upon hint as au innovator 
in religion. But Gallio pereeived at once, before 
Paul could + open his mouth’’ to defend himself, 
that the movenient was due to Jewish prejudice, 
and refused to go into the yuestion. “1 it be a 
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question of words and names and of your law,’ he 


said to the Jews, speaking with the tolerance of ἃ 
Roman magistrate, + look ye to it; for I will be no 
judge of sueh matters.” Then a singular scene 
oceurred. ‘The Corinthian spectators, either favor- 
ing St. Paul, or actuated only by anger against the 
Jews, seized on the principal person of those who 


— ee -- — ——— —— 


Sendschreiben, ete.) and of Dr. Wordsworth (Eptstlea 
of St. Puul), may be named. 
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had brought the charge, and beat him before the 
judgment-seat. (See on the other hand Ewald, 
Geschichte, vi. 463-466.) Gallio left these relig- 
ious quarrels to settle themselves. The Apostle 
therefore was not allowed to be “hurt,” and re- 
mained some time longer at Corinth unmolested. 

We do not gather from the subsequent epistles 
to the Corinthians many details of the founding of 
the Church at Corinth. The main body of the 
believers consisted ot Gentiles, — (** Ye know that 
ye were Gentiles,’ 1 Cor. xii. 2). But, partly from 
the number who had been proselytes, partly from 
the mixture of Jews, it had so far a Jewish char- 
acter, that St. Paul could speak of ‘ ow fathers ὁ" 
as having been under the cloud (1 Cor. x. 1). 
The tendency to intellectual display, and the traffic 
of sophists in philosophical theories, which pre- 
vailed at Corinth, made the Apostle more than 
usually anxious to be independent in his life and 
simple in bearing his witness. He wrought for his 
living that he might not appear to be taking fees 
of his pupils (1 Cor. ix. 18); and he put the Per- 
son of Jesus Christ, crucified and risen, in the 
place of all doctrines (1 Cor. ii. 1-5, xv. 3, 4). 
What gave infinite significance to his simple state- 
ments, was the nature of the Christ who had been 
orucitied, and his relation to men. Concerning 
these mysteries St. Paul had uttered a wisdom, not 
of the world, but of God, which had commended 
itself chiefly to the humble and simple. Of these 
God had ebosen and called not a few ‘into the tel- 
lowship of His Son Jesus Christ the Lord of men” 
{πον τι 0: 7, 127, Ὁ. 

Having leen the instrument of accomplishing 
this work, St. Paul took his departure for Jerusa- 
lem, wishing to attend a festival there. Before 
leaving Greece, he cut off his hair α at Cenchres, in 
fulfillment of a vow. We are not told where or 
why he had made th; vow; and there is considera- 
ble difficulty in reconciling this act with the re- 
ceived customs of the Jews. [Vows.] A pas- 
sage in Josephus, if rightly understood (B. J. 1]. 
15, § 1), mentions a vow whieh included, besides a 
sacrifice, the cutting of the hair and the beginning 
of an abstinence from wine 30 days before the 
sacrifice. If St. Paul’s was such a vow, he was 
going to otter up a sacrifice in the ‘Temple at Jeru- 
salem, and the “shearing of his head "’ was a pre- 
liminary to the sacrifice. The principle of the 
vow, whatever it was, must have been the same as 
that of the Nazarite vow, which St. Paul after- 
wards countenanced at Jerusalem. [NAZARITE, 
». 2075 a.] There is therefore no difficulty in 
supposing him to have followed in this instance, for 
some reason not explained to us, a custoni of his 
countrymen. — When he sailed from the Isthmus, 
Aquila and Priscilla went with him as far as 
Ephesus. Paul paid a visit to the synagogue at 
Ephesus, but would not stay. 116 was anxious to 
be at Jerusalem fur the approaching feast, but he 
promised, God willing, to return to them again, 
Leaving Ephesus, be sailed to Caesarea, and from 


thence went up to Jerusalem, and “saluted the | 


Church.” It is argued (Wieseler, pp. 48-50), 
from considerations founded on the suspension of 
navigation during the winter months, that the fes- 
tival was probably the Pentecost. From Jerusalem, 
almost immediately, the Apostle went down to An- 


« Acts xviii. 18. The act may be that of Aquila, 
but the historian certainly seems to be speaking not 
of him, bnt ef £t. Paul. 
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tioch, thus returning to the same place from which 
he had started with Silas. 

Third Missionary Journey, including the stay 
at Ephesus (Acts xviii. 23-xxi. 17). — Without 
inventing facts or discussions for which we have no 
authority, we may connect with this short visit of 
St. Paul to Jerusalem a very serious raising of the 
whole question, What was to be the relation of 
the new kingdom of Christ to the law and cove- 
naut of the Jews? Such a Church as that at 
Corinth, with its affiliated communities, composed 
chiefly of Gentile members, appeared likely to over- 
shadow by its importance the Mother Church in 
Judea. The jealousy of the more Judaical be- 
lievers, not extinguished by the decision of the 
council at Jerusalem, began now to show itself 
everywhere in the form of an active and intrigu- 
ing party-spirit. This disastrous movement could 
not indeed alienate the heart of St. Paul from the 
Law or the calling or the people of his fathers — 
his antagonism is never directed against these; 
but it drew him into the great conflict of the next 
period of his life, and must have been a sore trial 
to the intense loyalty of his nature. ‘To vindicate 
the freedom, as regarded the Jewish Law, of be- 
lievers in Christ; but to do this, for the very sake 
of maintaining the unity of the Church ; — was to 
be the earnest labor of the Apostle for some years. 
In thus laboring he was carrying out completely 
the principles Jaid down by the elder Apostles at 
Jerusalem; and may we not believe that, in deep 
sorrow at appearing, even, to disparage the Law and 
the covenant, he was the more anxious to prove 
his fellowship in spirit with the Church in Judea, 
by “‘remembering the poor,” as * James, Cephas, 
and John” had “desired that he would ? (Gal. ii. 
10). The prominence given, during the journeys 
upon which we are now entering, to the collection 
to be made amongst his churches for the benefit of 
the poor at Jerusalem, seems to indicate such an 
anxiety. ‘The great epistles which belong to this 
period, those to the Galatians, Corinthians, and 
Romans, show how the “ Judaizing “ἢ question ex- 
ercised at this time the Apostle’s mind. 

St. Panl «spent some time” at Antioch, and 
during this stay, as we are Inclined to believe, his 
collision with St. Peter (Gal. ii. 11-14), of which 
we have spoken above, took place. [See note ὁ, 
vol. iii, p. 2372.1 When he left Antioch, he 
“went over all the country of Galatia and Phrygia 
in order, strengthening all the disciples,’ and giv- 
ing orders concerning the collection for the saints 
(1 Cor.-xvi. 1). It is probable that the Apisile to 
the Galutians was written soon after this visit. 
[GALATIANS, Epistle ΤῸ tnk.] When he was 
with them he had found the Christian communi- 
ties infested by Judaizing teachers. 116 had * told 


‘them the truth ” (Gal. iv. 16), he had warned them 


against the deadly tendencies of Jewish exclusive- 
ness, and had re-afirmed the simple Gospel, con- 
cerning Jesus Christ the Son of God, which he had 
preached to them on his first visit (τὸ πρότερον, 
Gal. iv. 19). But after he left them the Jndaiz- 
ing doctrine raised its head again. The only 
course left to its advocates was to assail openly the 
authority of St. Paul; and this they did. ‘They 
represented him as having derived lis commission 
from the older Apostles, and as therefore acting 
disloyally if he opposed the views ascribed to 1 ‘eter 
aid James. The fickle minds of the Galatian 
Christians were influenced by these hardy asser- 


tions; and the Apostle heard, when he had come 
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down to Ephesus, that his work in Galatia was 
deing undone, and his converts were being seduced 
from the true faith in Christ. He therefore writes 
the epistle to remonstrate with then —an epistle 
full of indignation, of warning, of direct and im- 
passioned teaching. He recalls to their minds the 
Gospel which he had preached amongst them, and 
asserts in solemn and even awful language its abso- 
lute truth (i. 8, 9). 116 declares that “he had re- 
ceived it directly from Jesus Christ the Lord, and 
that his position towards the other Apostles had 
always heen that, not of a pupil, but of an inde- 
pendent fellow-laborer. }le. sets before them Jesus 
the Crucified, the Son of God, as the fulfillment of 
the promise made to the fathers, and as the pledge 
and giver of freedom to men. Ie declares that in 
Him, and by the power of the Spirit of sonship 
sent down through Him, men have inherited the 
rights of adult sons of God; that the condition 
represented by the Law was the inferior and prepar- 
atory stage of boyhood. Te then, most earnestly 
and tenderly; impresses upon the Galatians the 
responsibilities of their fellowship with Christ the 
Crucified, urging them to fruitfulness in all the 
graces of their spiritual calling, and especially to 
brotherly consideration and unity. 

This letter was, in all probability, sent from 
Kphesus. This was the goal of the Apostle’s jour- 
neyings through Asia Minor. He came down upon 
Ephesus from the upper districts (τὰ ἀνωτερικὰ 
μέρη) of Phrygia. What Antioch was for ‘ the 
region of Syria and Cilicia,” what Corinth was for 
Greece, what Rome was— we may add — for 
Italy aud the West, that Ephesus was for the im- 
portant province called Asia. Indeed, with refer- 
ence to the spread of the Church Catholic, Mphe- 
gus occupied the central position of all. This was 
the meeting place of Jew, of Greek, of Toman, 
and of Oriental. Accordingly, the Apostle of the 
Gentiles was to stay a long time here, that he 
might found a strong Church, which should be a 
kind of mother-church to Christian communities 
in the neighboring cities of Asia. 

A new element in the preparation of the world 
for the kingdom of Christ presents itself at the 
beginning of the Apostle’s work at Ephesus. He 
finds there certain disciples (τινὰς μαθητάς) --- 
about twelve in number, —of whom he is led to 
inquire, ** Did ye receive the Holy Ghost when ye 
believed? They answered, No, we did not even 
hear of there being a Holy Ghost. Unto what 
then, asked Paul, were ye baptized? And they 
said, Unto Jobn’s baptism. ‘Then said Paul, John 
baptized with the baptism of repentance, saying 
to the people that they should believe on him who 
was coming after him, that is, on Jesus. Ilearing 
this, they were baptized into the name of the Lord 
Jesus, and when Paul had laid his hands npon 
them, the Holy Ghost came upon them, and they 
began to speak with tongues and to prophesy ” 
(Acts, xix. 1-7). — It is obvious to compare this 
incideut with the Apostolic act of Peter and John 
in Samaria, and to see in it an assertion of the-{ull 
Apostolic dignity of Pan). But besides this bear- 
ing of it, we see in it indications which suggest 
more than they distinctly express, as to the spirit- 
val movements of that age. ‘These twelve disci- 


a * It was important, says Neander, that the Divine 
power which accompanied the Gospel should, in some 
striking manner, exhibit its superiority to the magic 
which prevailed so extensively at Ephesus, and which, 
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ples are mentioned immediately after Apuilos, who 
also had been at Ephesus just before St. Paul's 
urival, and who had tanght diligently concerning 
Jesus (τὰ περὶ τοῦ ᾿Ιησοῦ), knowing only the 
baptism of John. But Apollos was of Alexandria, 
trained in the intelligent and inquiring study of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, which had been fostered by 
the Greek culture of that capital. We are led te 
suppose, therefore, that a knowledge of the baptism 
of John and of the ministry of Jesus had spread 
widely, and had been received with favor by some 
of those who knew the Scriptures most thoroughly, 
before the message concerning the exaltation of 
Jesus and the descent of the Holy Ghost had been 
received. What the exact belief of Apollos and 
these twelve “ disciples’? was concerning the char- 
acter and work of Jesus, we have no means of 
knowing. But we gather that it was wanting in a 
recognition of the full lordship of Jesus and of the 
itt of the oly Ghost. The Pentecostal faith was 
communicated to Apollos by Aquila and Priscilla, 
to the other disciples of the Baptist by St. Paul. 

The Apostle now entered upon his usual work. 
He went into the synazozue, and for three months 
he spoke openly, disputing and persuading concern- 
ing “the kingdom of God."’ At the end of this 
time the obstinacy and opposition of some of the 
Jews led him to give up frequenting the synagogue, 
and he established the believers as a separate 
society, ‘meeting “in the school of Tyrannus.” 
This continued (though we may probably allow 
for an oceasional absence of St. Paul) for two 
yeu. During this time many things occurred, of 
which the historian of the Acts chooses two ex- 
amples, the triumph over magical arts, and the 
great disturbance raised by the silversmiths who 
made shrines for Artemis; and amongst which we 
are to note further the writing of the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians. 

‘God wrought special miracles,’ we are told 
(δυνάμεις ov τὰς τυχούσας), “by the hands of 
Paul.”’ “ 10 is evident that the arts of sorcery and 
magic — all those arts which betoken the belief in 
the presence of a spirit, but not of a Holy Spirit — 
were flourishing here in great luxuriance. Every- 
thing in the history of the Old or New ‘Testament 
would suggest the thought that the exhibitions of 
Divine power took a more startling form where 
superstitions grounded mainly on the reverence for 
diabolical power were prevalent: that they were the 
proclamations of a beneficent and orderly govern- 
ment, which had been manifested to counteract and 
overcome one that was irregular and malevolent” 
(Maurice, Unity of the New Testament, p. 515). 
The powers of the new kingdom took a form more 
nearly resembling the wonders of the kingdom of 
darkness than was usually adopted, when hand- 
kerchiefs aud aprons from the body of Paul (like 
the shadow of Peter, v. 15) were allowed to be used 
for the healing of the sick and the casting out of 
devils. Dut it was to he clearly seen that all was 
done by the healing power of the Lord Jesus [im- 
selfi¢ Certain Jews, and among them the seven 
sons of one Seeva (not unlike Simon Magus in 
Samaria), fancied that the effect was due to a 
magic formula, an ἐπῳδή. me therefore at- 
tempted to exorcise, by saying, “* We adjure you 


---- 


by its apparently great effects, deceived and captivated 
| Be many. It wonld have a tendency to rescue men 
i from such arts of imposture, and prepare them for 
the reception of tho truth. i. 
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by Jesus whom Paul preacheth. ὼ 
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But the evil| but warned them solemnly against the licentious- 


spirit, having a voice given to it, cried out, “‘ Jesus | ness which he perceived to be creeping in amongst 


I know, and “Paul I know, but who are ye?” And | 
the man who was possessed fell furiously upon the 
exorcists and drove them forth. 
testimony was that fear fell upon all the inhabitants 
of Ephesus, and the name of the Lord Jesus was 
magnified. And the impression produced bore 
striking practical fruits. The city was well known 
for its’ Εφέσια γράμματα, forins of meantation, 
which were sold ata high price. Many of those 
who had these books brought them together and 
burned thein hefore all men, and when the cost of 
then: was computed it was found to be 50,000 
drachmz = £1770. “So mightily grew the word 
of the Lord, and prevailed.”’ 

Whilst St. Paul was at Ephesus his communi- 
cations with the Church in Achaia were not alto- 
gether suspended. There is strong reason to believe 
that a personal visit to Corinth was made by him, 
and a letter sent, neither of which is mentioned in 
the Acts. The visit is inferred from several allu- 
sions in the 2d Epistle to the Corinthians. “Ὁ Be- 
hold, the third time [am ready to come to you ” 
(2 Cor. xii. 14). * This is the third time I am 
coming to you’? (2 Cor. xiii. 1). The visit he is 
contemplating is plainly that mentioned in Acts xx. 
2, which took place when he finally left Ephesus. 
If that was the third, he must have paid a second 
during the time of his residence at Ephesus. It 
seems far-fetched, with Paley (//ore Paulawe, 2 
Cor. No. xi.). to conclude that St. Paul is only 
affirming a third intention, and that the second 
intention had not been carried out. The context, 
in both cases, seems to refer plainly to résits, and 
not to intentions. Again, 461 determined this with 
inyself, that T would not come again to you in 
heaviness” (πάλιν ἐν λύπῃ): 2 Cor. ii. 1. Here 
St. Paul is apparently speaking of a previous visit 
which he had paid in sorrow of heart. He expresses 
au apprehension (2 Cor. xii. 21) lest “again when 
I come, my God should humble me among you” 
(μὴ πάλιν ἐλθόντος μου ταπεινώσει με — the 
πάλιν appearing certainly to refer to ταπεινώσει 
as much as to ἐλθόντος). The words in 2 Cor. 
xiii. 2, προείρηκα καὶ προλέγω, ws παρὼν Td 
δεύτερον καὶ ἀπὼν νῦν» may be translated, either 
‘Sas if present the second time,”’ or ‘+ as when pres- 
ent the second time.’’ In the latter case we have 
here a distinct confirmation of the supposed visit. 
εν former rendering seems at first sight to exclude 

: but if we remember that the thought of his 
He admonition is occupying the Apostle’ s mind, 


wow in my absence, as if [ were present a second 
time to do it in person;’’ so that he would be 
speaking of the supposed visit asa first, with ref- 
erence to the purpose which he has in his mind. 
The prind facie sense of these passages implies 
a short visit, which we shonld place in the first half 
of the stay at Ephesus. And there are no strong 
reasons why we should not accept that py ima fucie 
sense. St. Panl, we may imagine, heard of disor- 
ders which prevailed in the Corinthian Church. 
Apollos had returned to Ephesus some time before 
the 1st Mpistle was written (1 Cor. xvi. 12), and it 


tidings which distressed him. 


himself to see them. He stayed but a short time, 


a The manner of the allusion, εἰ ἐθηριομάχησα ἐν 
Ἐφέσῳ, may imply, as Ewald (Sendschreiben, p. 214) 


them. If he went directly by sea to Corinth anc 
back, this journey would not occupy much time. 


The result of this | It was very natural, again, that this visit should 


be followed up by a letter. Either the Apostle's 
own reflections after his return, or some subsequent 
tidings which reached him, drew from him, it ap- 
pears, a written communication in which he gave 
them some practical advice. ++ [ wrote unto you in 
the Epistle not to keep company with fornicators ”’ 
(ἔγραψα ὑμῖν ἐν τῇ ἐπιστολῇ: 1 Cor. ν. 9). Then, 
at some point ποὺ defined in the course of the stay 
at Ephesus, St. Paul announced to his friends a 
plan of going through Macedonia and Achaia, and 
afterwards visiting Jerusalem ; adding, + After 1 
have beeu there, I must also see Rome.” But he 
put off for a while his own departure, and sent 
before him Timothy and Erastus to the churches 
in Macedonia and Achaia, “to bring them into 
remembrance of his ways which were in Christ ”’ 
{ΠΟΥ ἰν- 17); 

Whether the First Epistle to the Corinthians 
was written before or after the tumult excited by 
Demetrius cannot be positively asserted. He makes 
an allusion, in that epistle, to a ‘battle with wild 
beasts ” fought at I’phesus (ἐθηριομάχησα ἐν 
Ἐφέσῳ: 1 Cor. xv. 32), which it is usual to un- 
derstand figuratively, and which is by many con- 
nected with that tumult. But this connection is 
arbitrary, and without much reason.¢ And as it 
would seem from Acts xx. 1 that St. Paul departed 
immediately after the tumult, it is probable that 
the epistle was written before, thongh not long 
before, the raising of this disturbance. Here then, 
while the Apostle is so earnestly occupied with the 
teaching of believers and inquirers at Ephesus and 
from the neighboring parts of ‘ Asia,’’ we find 
him throwing all his heart and soul into the con- 
cerns of the church at Corinth. [CORINTHIANS, 
First EpisrLeE To THE. | 

‘There were two external inducements for writing 
this epistle. (1.) St. Paul had received informa- 
tion from members of Chloe's household (ἐδηλώθη 
μοι ὑπὸ τῶν XAons, }- 11) concerning the state 
of the ehureh at Corinth. (2.) That church had 
written him) a letter. of which tle bearers were 
Stephanas and Fortunatus and Achaicus, to ask 
his judgment upon various points which were sub- 
mitted to him (sii. 1, xvi. 17). He had learnt 
that there were divisions in the ehurch ; that 
parties had been formed which took the names of 


| Paul, of Apollos, of Cephas, and of Christ (i. 11, 
we should naturally understand it, “ [ forewarn you | 


12); and also that moral and social irregularities 
had begun to prevail. of which the most con- 
spicuous and scandalous example was that a be- 
liever had taken his father’s wife, without being 
publicly condemned by the church (y. 1, vi. 7, xi. 
17-22, xiv. 33-40). To these evils we must add 
one doctrinal error, of those who said “that there 
was no resurrection of the dead” (xv. 19). It is 
probable that the teaching of Apollos the Alexan- 
drian, which had been characteristic and highly 
successful (Acts xvili. 27, 28), had been the first 
occasion of the ‘divisions’? in the church. We 


'may take it for granted that his adherents did not 
may have heen from him that St. Paul learnt the | 


Ile was moved to go | 


form themselves into a party until he had left 
Corinth, and therefore that he had heen some time 
with St. Paul at Ephesus But after he was gone, 


suggests, that he had mentioned this conflict to the 
Corinthians in the previous non-extant letter. 
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the special Alexandrian features of his teacning 
were remembered by those who had delighted to 
hear him. Their Grecian intellect was captivated 
by his broader and more spiritual interpretation of 
the Jewish Scriptures. The connection which he 
taught them to perceive between the revelation 
niade to Hebrew rulers and prophets and the wis- 
dom by which other nations, and especially their 
own, had been enlightened, dwelt in their minds. 
That which especially occupied the Apollos school 
must have been @ philosophy of the Seriptures. 
It was the tendency of this party which seemed to 
the Apostle particularly dangerous amongst the 
Greeks. He hardly seems to “refer specially in his 
letter to the other parties, but we can scarcely 
doubt that in what he says about “the wisdom 
which the Greeks sought” (i. 22), he is referring 
not only to the general tendency of the Greek 
mind, but to that tendency as it had been caught 
and influenced by the teaching of Apollos. It 
gives him an occasion of delivering his most char- 
acteristic testimony. He recognizes wisdom, but 
it is the wisdom of God; and that wisdom was not 


only ἃ Σοφία or a Λόγος through which God had | 
always spoken to all men: it had been perfectly | 


manifested in Jesus the erncified. Christ erueitied 
was both the Power of God and the Wisdom of 
God. ΤῸ receive Him required a spiritual discern- 
ment unlike the wisdom of the great men of the 
world; a discernment given by the Holy Spirit of 
God, ‘and manifesting itself in sympathy with 
hutniliation and in ipve. 


For a detailed description of the epistles the | 


reader is referred to the special articles upon each. 
But it belongs to the history of St. Paul to notice 
the personai characteristics which appear in them. 
We must not omit to observe therefore, in this 
epistle, how loyally the Apostle represents Jesus 
Christ the Crucified as the Lord of men, the Head 
of the body with many members, the Centre of 
Unity, the Bond of men to the I’ather. We should 


mark at the same time how invariably he connects | 


the Power of the Spirit with the Name of the Lord 
Jesus. He meets all the evils of the Corinthian 
Church, the intellectual pride, the party spirit, the 
loose morality, the disregard of decency and order, 
the false belief about the Resurrection, by recalling 
their thoughts to the Person of Christ and to the 
Spirit of God as the breath of a common life to the 
whole body. 
We observe also here, more than elsewhere, the 
act, universally recognized and admired, with 
which the Apostle discusses the practical problems 
brought before hint. The varions questions re- 
lating to marriage (ch. vii. }» the diffieulty about 
meats offered to idols (ce. viii., x.), the behaviour 
proper for women (ce. xi., xiv. ), the use of the 
gifts of prophesying and speaking with tongues 
(ch. xiv.), are made examples of a treatment which 
may he applied to all such questions. 
them all diseussed with reference to first. princi- 
ples; the olject, in every practical conclusion, 
being to guard and assert some permanent prin- 
ciple. We see St. Pan] no less a lover of orter 
and subordination than of freedom. We see him 
claiming for himself, and prescribing to others, 
great variety of conduct in varying circumstances, 
but under the strict obligation of being always 
true to Christ, and always seeking the highest good 
of men. Such a character, so steadfast in motive 
and aim, so versatile in action, it would be ditticult 
indeed to find elsewhere in history. 


We see 
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What St. Paul here tells us of his own doings 
and movements refers chiefly to the nature of his 
preaching at Corinth (ce. i, it.); to the hardships 
and dangers of the apostolic life (iv. 9-13); to 
his cherished custom of working for his own living 
(ch. ix.); to the direct revelations he had received 
(xi. 23, xv. 8); and to his present plans (ch. xvi.) 
He bids the Corinthians to raise a collection for the 
church at Jerusalem by laying by something on 
the first day of the week, as he had directed the 
ehurehes in Galatia to do. [16 says that he shall 
tarry at Ephesus till Pentecost, aud then set out 
on a jeurney tewards Corinth through Macedonia, 
so as perhaps to spend the winter with them. He 
expresses 115. joy at the coming of Stephanas and 
his companions, and commends them to the respect 
of the church. 

Hlaving despatched this epistle he stayed on at 
“phesus, where “a great door and effectual was 
opened to him, and there were many adversaries.’ 
The affairs of the church of Corinth continued to 
he an ohject of the gravest anxiety to him, and to 
give him occupation at Ephesus: but it may be 
most convenient to put off the further notice of 
these till we come to the time when the 2d Epistle 
was written. We have now no information as 
to the work of St. Paul at Ephesus, until that 
tumult occurred which is described in Acts xix. 
) 24-41. The whoie narrative may he read there. 
We learn that “this Paul’? had been so successful, 
not only in Ephesus, but “almost throughout all 
Asia,” in turning people from the worship of gods 
made with hands, that the craft of silversmiths, 
who made little shrines for Artemis, were alarmed 
for their manufacture. They raised a great tumult, 
and not being able, apparently, to find Paul, laid 
hands on two of his companions and dragged them 
into the theatre. Paul himself, not willing that 
his friends should suffer in his place, wished to go 
in amongst the people: but the disciples, sup- 
ported by the urgent request of certain magistrates 
called Asiarchs, dissuaded him from his purpose. 
|The account of the proeeedings of the mob is 
highly graphic, and the address with which the 
town-clerk finally quiets the people is worthy of a 
discreet and experienced mavistrate. His state- 
ment that “these men are neither robbers of 
churches, nor yet blasphemers of your goddess,”’ is 
an incidental testimony to the temperance of the 
Apostle and his friends in their attacks on the 
popular idolatry. But St. Paul is only personally 
concerned in this tumult in so far as it proves 
the deep impression which lis teaching had made 
αὖ Ephesus, and the datly danger in which he 
lived. 
| Ile had been anxious to depart from Ephesus, 
and this interruption of the work which had kept 
him there determined him to stay no longer. He 
set out therefore for Maeedonia, and proceeded first 
to ‘Troas (2 Cor. ii. 12), where he might have 
| preached the Gospel with good hope of success, 

jut a restless anxiety to obtain tidings coneerning 
the church at Corinth urged him on, and he ad- 
vaniced into Macedonia, where he met Titus, who 
brought him the news for which he was thirsting. 
The reeeipt of this intelligence drew from him τ 
letter whigh reveals to us what manner of man St. 

Pail wilgwhen the fountains of his heart were 
stirred t6 their inmost depths.  [CortnTiurans, 
SECOND Epistle TO THE.] Tfow the agitation 
which expresses itself in every sentence of this 
i letter was excited, is one of the most interesting 
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auestions we have to consider. Every reader may 
perceive that, on passing from the First Kpistle to 
the Second, the scene is almost entirely changed. 
In the First, the faults and difficulties of the 
Corinthian Church are before us. The Apostle 
writes of these, with spirit indeed and emotion, as 
he always does, but without passion or disturb- 
ance. He calmly asserts his own authority over 
the church, and threatens to deal severely with 
offenders. In the Second, he writes as one whose 
personal relations with those whom he addresses 
have undergone a most painful shock. The acute 
pain given by former tidings, the comfort yielded 
by the account which Titus brought, the vexation 
of a sensitive mind at the necessity of self-usser- 
tion, contend together for utterance. What had 
occasioned this excitement ? 

We have seen that Timothy had been sent from 
Ephesus to Macedonia aud Corinth. 116 had re- 
joined St. Paul when he wrote this Second Epistle, 
for he is associated with him in the salutation (2 
Cor. i. 1). We have no account, either in the 
Acts or in the epistles, of this journey of Timothy, 
and some have thought it probable that he never 
reached Corinth. Let us suppose, however, that 
he arrived there soon after the First Epistle, con- 
veyed by Stephanas and others, had been received 
hy the Corinthian Chureh. He found that a 
inovement had arisen in the heart of that Church 
which threw (let us suppose) the case of the in- 
cestnous person (1 Cor. v. 1-5) into the shade. 
This was a deliberate and sustained attack upon 
the Apostolic atthority and personal integrity of 
the Apostie of the Gentiles. The party-spirit 
which, before the writing of the First Epistle, had 
been content with underrating the powers of Paul 
compared with those of Apollos, and with protest- 
ing against the laxity of his doctrine of freedom, 
had been fanned into a flame by the arrival of some 
person or persons who came from the Judean 
Church, armed with letters of commendation, and 
who openly questioned the commission of him 
whom they proclaimed to be ἃ self-constituted 
Apostle (2 Cor. iii. 1, xi. 4, 12-15). As the spirit 
of opposition and detraction grew strong, the tongue 
of some member of the church (more probably a 
Corinthian than the stranger himself) was loosed. 
He scofied at St. Paul's courage and constancy, 
pointing to his delay in coming to Corinth, and 
making light of his threats (i. 17, 29). He de- 
manded proofs of his Apostleship (xii. 11, 12). 
He derided the weakness of his personal presence, 
and the simplicity of his speech (x. 10). We even 
threw out insinuations touching the personal hon- 
esty and self-devotion of St. Paul (i. 12, xii. 17, 
18). When some such attack was made openly 
upon the Apostle, the church had not immediately 
called the offender to account; the better spirit of 
the believers being cowed, apparently, by the con- 
fideuce and assumed authority of the assailants 
of St. Paul. A report of this melancholy state 
of things was brought to the Apostle by ‘Timothy 
or by others; and we ean imagine how it inust 
have wounded his sensitive and most affectionate 
nature, and also how critical the juncture must 
have seemed to him for the whole Western Church. 
He immediately sent off Vitus to Corinth, with a 
letter containing the sharpest rebukes, using the 
authority which had been denied, and threatening 
to enforce it speedily by his personal presence (ii. 
9, 3, vil. 8). As soon as the letter was gone — 
how natural a trait! — he began to repent of 
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having written it. He must have hated the ap 
pearance of claiming homage to himself; his heart 
must have been sore at the requital of his love; 
he must have felt the deepest anxiety as to the 
issue of the struggle. We can well believe him 
therefore when he speaks of what he had suffered: 
“Out of much affliction and anguish of heart I 
wrote to you with many tears ’’ (ii. 4); “6 1 had no 
rest in my spirit (ii. 13); “Our flesh had no 
rest, bnt we were troubled on every side; without 
were fightings, within were fears’? (vii. 5). It 
appears that he could uot bring himself to hasten 
to Corinth so rapidly as be had intended (i. 15, 
16): he would wait till be heard news which might 
make his visit a happy instead of a painful one 
(ii. 1). When he had reached Macedonia, Titus, 
as we have seen, met him with such reassuring 
tidings. The offender had been rebuked by the 
church, and had made submission (ii. 6, 7); the 
old spirit of love and reverence towards St. Paul 
had been awakened, and had poured itself forth in 
warm expressions of shame and grief and penitence. 
The cloud was now dispelled; fear and pain gave 
place to hope and tenderness and thankfulness. 
But even now the Apostle would not start at once 
for Corinth. He may have had important work to 
do in Macedonia. But another letter would smooth 
the way still more effectually for his personal visit; 
and he accordiugly wrote the Second Epistle, aud 
sent it by the hands of Titus and two other brethren 
to Corinth. 

When. the epistle is read in the light of the 
circumstances we have supposed, the symptoms it 


| displays of a highly wrought personal sensitiveness, 


and of a kind of ebb and flow of emotion, are as 
intelligible as they are noble and beautiful. Noth- 
ing but a temporary interruption of mutual regard 
could have made the joy of sympathy so deep and 
fresh. If he had been the object of a personal 
attack, how natural for the Apostle to write as he 
does in it. 5-10. In vil. 12, “he that suffered 
wrong" is Pan] himself. All his protestations 
relating to his Apostolie work, and his solemn 
appeals to God and Christ, are in place; and we 
enter into his feelings as he asserts his own sin- 
eerity aud the openness of the truth which he 
taught in the Gospel (ce. iii., iv.). We see what 
sustained him in his self-assertion; he knew that 
he did not preach himself, but Christ Jesus the 
Lord. His own weakness became an argument to 
him, which he can use to others also, of the power 
of God working in him. Knowing his own fel- 
lowship with Christ. and that this fellowship was 
the right of other men too, he would be persuasive 
or severe, as the cause of Christ and the good of 
men might require (ce. iv.,v.). If he was appear- 


‘ing to set himself up against the churches in 


Judea, he was the more anxious that the collection 


‘which he was making for the benefit of those 
churches should prove his sympathy with them by 


Christ, against those who impeached it. 


its largeness. Again he would recur to the main- 
tenance of his own authority as an Apostle of 
He would 
make it understood that spiritual views, spiritual 


‘powers, were real; that if he knew no man after 


the flesh, and did not war after the flesh, he was 


not the less able for the building up of the church 
(ch. x.). Ite would ask them to excuse his anx- 


ious jealousy, his folly and excitement, whilst he 


cloried in the practical proofs of his Apostolic 
commission, and in the infirmities which made the 
power of God more manifest; and he would plead 
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with them carnestly that they would give him no 
oecasion to find fault or to correct them (ce. xi., 
Slee Xiil. ). 

The hypothesis upon which we have interpreted 
this epistle is not that which is most commonly 
received. According to the more common view, 
the offender is the incestuous person of I Cor. v., 
and the letter which proved so sharp but wholesome 
a medicine, the First Epistle. But this view does 
not account so satisfactorily for the whole tone of 
the epistle, and for the particular expressions re- 
lating to the offender; nor does it find places so 
consistently for the missions of Timothy and Titus. 
It does not seem likely that St. Paul would have 
treated the sin of the wan who took his father’s 
wife as an offense against himself, por that he 
would have spoken of it by preference as a wrong 
(ἀδικία) done tv another (supposed to be the 
father). The view we have adopted is said, in 
De Wette’s Exegetisches flandbuch, to have been 
held, in whole or in part, by Bleek, Credner, Ols- 
hausen, and Neander. More recently it has been 
gilvocated with great force by Ewald, in his Send- 
schreiben des A. ἢ. pp. 223-232. The ordinary 
account is retained by Stanley, Alford, and David- 
son, and with some hesitation by Conybeare and 
Howson. 

The particular nature of this epistle, as an 
appeal to facts in favor of his own Apostolic au- 
thority, leads to the mention of many interesting 
features of St. Paul's life. His summary, in xi. 
23-28, of the hardships and dangers throngh which 
he had gone, proves to us how little the history in 
the Acts is to be regarded as a complete account 
of what he did and suffered. Of the particular 
facts stated in the following words, “Of the Jews 
five times received I forty stripes save one; thrice 
was I beaten with rods, once was I stoned, thrice 1 
suffered shipwreck, a night and a day I have been 
in the deep,’’ — we know only of one, the beating 
by the magistrates at Philippi, from the Acts. 
The daily burden of ‘the care of all the churches”? 
seems to imply a wide and constant range of com- 
munication, by visits, messengers, and letters, of 
which we have found it reasonable to assume ex- 
amples in his intercourse with the Church of 
Corinth. The mention of “visions and revelations 
of the Lord,” and of the “thorn (or rather stcke) 
in the flesh,” side by side, is peculiarly character- 
istic both of the mind and of the experiences of 
st. Paul. As an instance of the visions, he alludes 
to a trance which had befallen him fourteen years 
before, in which he had been caught up into para- 
dise, aud had heard unspeakable words. Whether 
this vision may be identified with any that is re- 
corded in the Acts must depend on chronological 
considerations: but the very expressions of St. Paul 
in this place would rather lead us not to think of 
an oceasion in which words that could be reported 
were spoken. We observe that he speaks with the 
deepest reverence of the privilege thus granted to 
him; but he distinctly declines to ground anything 
upon it as regards other men. Let them judge 
him, he says, not by any such pretensions, but “by 
facts which were cognizable to them (xii 1-6). 
And he wonld not, even inwardly with himself, 
glory in visions and revelations without remiem- 
bering how the Lord had guarded him from being 
puffed up by them. <A stake in the flesh (σκόλοψ 
τῇ σαρκί) was given him, a messenger of Satan to 
buffet him, lest he should be exalted “above measure. 
The different interpretations which haye prevailed 


‘Roman administration. 
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of this σκόλοψ have a certain historical signifi- 
eance. (1.) Roman Catholic divines have inclined 
to understand by it strong sensual temptation 
(2.) Luther and his followers take it to mean 
temptations to unbelief. But neither of these 
would be “ infirmities’? in which St. Paul could 
‘“olory.”’ (3.) Itis almost the unanimous opinion 
of modern divines — and the authority of the an- 
cient fathers on the whole is in favor of it — that 
the σκόλοψ represents some vexatious bodily in- 
Jirmity (see especially Stanley zz loco). It is 
plainly what St. Paul refers to in Gal. iv. 14: 
“My temptation in my flesh ye despised not ner 
rejected.”’. This infirmity distressed him so mach 
that he besought the Lord thrice that it might 
depart from him. But the Lord answered, *“ My 
grace is sufficient for thee; fur my strength is 
made perfect in weakness.’ We are to understand 
therefore the affliction as remaining; but Paul is 
more than resigned under it, he even yvlories in it 
as a means of displaying more purely the power 
of Christ in him. That we are to understand the 
Apostle, in accordance with this passage, as labor- 
ing under some degree of ill-health, is clear enough. 

But we must remember that his constitution was 
at least strong enough, as a matter of fact, to 
earry him through the hardships and anxieties ‘and 
toils which he himself describes to ns, and to sus- 
tain the pressure of the long imprisonment at 
Ceesarea and in Rome. 

After writing this epistle, St. Paul travelled 
through Macedonia, perhaps to the borders of 
ILLy ποῦν (fiom. xy. 19), and then earried out 
the intention of which he had spoken so often, and 
arrived himself at Corinth. The narrative in the 
Acts tells us that “when he had gone over those 
parts (Macedonia), and had given them much ex- 
hortation, he came into Greece, and there abode 
three months ”’ (xx. 2, 9). There is only one inci- 
dent which we can connect with this visit to 
Greece, but that is a very important one — the 
writing of another great epistle, addressed to the 
Church at Rome. [Rom. ANS, EPISTLE To THE.| 
That this was written at this time from Corinth 
appears from passages in the epistle itself, and has 
never been doubted. 

It would be unreasonable to suppose that St. 
Paul was insensible to the mighty associations 
which connected themselves with the name of 
Ktune. The seat of the imperial government to 
which Jerusalem itself, with the rest of the world, 
was then subject, must have been a grand object to 
the thoughts of the Apostle from his infancy up- 
wards. He was himself a citizen of Nome; he 
had come repeatedly under the jurisdiction of 
ftoman magistrates; he had enjoyed the benefits 
of the equity of the Roman law, and the justice of 
And, besides its universal 
supremacy, Rome was the natural head of the Gen- 
tile world, as Jerusalem was the head of the Jew- 
ish world. In this august city Paul had many 
friends and brethren. Romans who had travelled 
into Greece and Asia, strangers trom Greece and 
Asia who had gone to ‘settle at Τὶ tome, had heard of 
Jesus Christ and the kingdom of Heaven from 
Paul himself or from other preachers of Christ, 


aud had formed themselves into a community, of 


which a good report had gone forth throughout 
the Christian world. We are not surprised there- 
fore to hear that the Apostle was very anxious to 
visit home. It was his fixed intention to go to 
htome, and from Rome to extend his journey as far 


. 
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as Spain (Rom. xv. 24,28). He would thus bear 
his witness, both in the capital and to the extremi- 
ties of the Western or Gentile world. For the 
present he could not go on from Corinth to Rome, 
because he was drawn by a special errand to Jeru- 
salem — where indeed he was likely enough to 
meet with dangers and delays (xy. 25-32). But 
from Jerusalem he proposed to turn Romewards. 
In the mean while he would write them a letter 
from Corinth. 

The letter is a substitute for the personal visit 
which he had longed “ for many years” to pay; 
and, as he would have made the visit, so now he 
writes the letter, bveause he ts the Apostle of the 
Gentiles. Of this oftice, to speak in common lan- 
guage, St. Paul was proud. All the labors and 
dangers of it he would willingly encounter; and 
he would also jealously maintain its dignity and its 
powers. Ue held it of Christ, and Christ's com- 
mission should not be dishonored. He represents 
himself graudly as a priest, appointed to offer up 
the faith of the Gentile world as a sacrifice to God 
(xv. 16). And he then, proceeds to speak with 
pride of the extent and independence of his Apos- 
tole labors. It is in harmony with this language 
that he should address the Roman Church as con- 
sisting mainly of Gentiles; but we find that he 
speaks to them as to persons deeply interested in 
Jewish questions (see Prof. Jowett’s and Bp. Col- 
enso’s /ntroductions to the Epistle). 

To the church thus composed, the Apostle of 
the Gentiles writes to declare and commend the 
Gospel which he everywhere preaches. ‘That Gos- 
pel was invariably the announcement of Jesus 
Christ the Son of God, the Lord of men, who was 
made man, died, and was raised again, and whom 
his heralds present to the faith and obedience of 
mankind. Such a κήρυγμα might be variously 
commended to different hearers. In speaking to 
the Roman Church, St. Paul represents the chief 
value of it as consisting in the fact that, through 
it, the righteousness of God, as a righteousness not 
for God only, but also for men, was revealed. It 
is natural to ask what led him to choose and dwell 
upon this aspect of his proclamation of Jesus 
Christ. The following answers suggest them- 
selves: — (1.) As he looked upon the condition 
of the Gentile world, with that coup d ceil which 
the writing of a letter to the Roman Church was 
likely to suggest, he was struck by the awful wick- 
edness, the utter dissolution of moral ties, which 
has made that age infamous. His own terrible 
summary (i. 21-32) is well known to be confirmed 
by other contemporary evidence. ‘The profligaey 
which we shudder to read of was constantly under 
St. Paul's eye. Along with the evil he saw also 
the heginnings of God's judgment upon it. Ite 
saw the iniseries and disasters, begun and impend- 
ing, Which proved that God in heaven would not 
tolerate the unrighteousness of men. (2.) As he 
looked upon the condition of the Jewish people, he 
saw them elaiming an exelusive righteousness, 
which, however, had manifestly no power to pre- 
serve them from being really unrighteous. (3.) 
Might not the thought also occur to him, as a 
Roman citizen, that the empire which was now 
falling to pieces through unrighteousness had been 
built up by righteousness, by that love of order 
and that acknowlelgment of rights which were the 
great endowment of the Roman people? Whether 
we lay any stress upon this or not, it seems clear 
that to one contemplating the world from St. 
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Paul’s pomt of view, no thought would be 8 
naturally suggested as that of the need of the Wee 
Righteousness for the two divisions of mankind. 
[τοῖν he expounds that God’s own righteousness 
was shown, in Jesus Christ, to be a righteous- 
ness which men might trust in — sinners though 
they were, —and by trusting in it submit to it, 
and so receive it as to show forth the fruits of 
it in their own lives; how he declares the union 
of men with Christ as subsisting in the Divine 
idea and as realized by the power of the Spirit, — 
may be seen in the epistle itself. The remarkable 
exposition contained in ch. ix., x., xi., illustrates 
the personal character of St. Paul, by showing the 
intense love for his nation which he retained 
through all his struggles with unbelieving Jews 
and Judaizing Christians, and by what hopes he 
reconciled himself to the thought of their unbelief 
and their punishment. Having spoken of this 
subject, he goes on to exhibit in practical counsels 
the same love of Christian unity, moderation, and 
gentleness, the same respect for social order, the 
saine tenderness for weak consciences, and the 
same expectation of the Lord's coming and confi- 
dence in the future, which appear more or less 
strongly in all his letters. 

Betore his departure from Corinth, St. Paul was 
joined again by St. Luke, as we infer from the 
change in the narrative from the third to the first 
person. We have seen already that he was bent 
on making a journey to Jerusalem, for a special 
purpose -and within a limited time. With this 
view he was intending to go by sea to Syria. But 
he was made aware of some plot of the Jews for 
his destruction, to be carried out through this 
voyage; and he determined to evade their malice 
by changing his route. Several brethren were 
associated with him in this expedition, the bearers, 
no doubt, of the collections made in all the 
churches for the poor at Jernsalem. These were 
sent on by sea, and probably the money with them, 
to Troas, where they were to await St. Paul. He, 
accompanied by St. Luke, went northwards through 
Macedonia. The style of an eye-witness again 
becomes manifest. “From Philippi,’ says the 
writer, “we sailed away after the days of unleay- 
ened bread, and eame unto them to Troas in five 
days, where we abode seven days.” The marks of 
time throughout this journey have given occasion 
to much chronological and geographical discussion, 
which brings before the reader’s mind the difficul- 
ties and uncertainties of travel in that age, and 
leaves. the precise determination of the dates of 
this history a matter for reasonable conjecture 
rather than for positive statement. But no ques- 
tion is raised by the times mentioned which need 
detain us in the conrse of the narrative. During 
the stay at Troas there was a meeting on the first 
day of the week ‘‘ to break bread.’’ and Daul was 
diseoursing earnestly and at length with the breth- 
ren. lle was to depart the next morning, and 
midnight found them listening to his earnest 
speech, with many lights burning in the upper 
chamber in which they had met, and making the 
atmosphere oppressive A youth named Eutychus 
was sitting in the window, and was gradually over- 
powered by sleep, so that at last he fell into the 
street or court from the third story, and was taken 
up dead. The meeting was interrupted by this 
accident, and Paul went down and fell upon hin 
and embraced him, saying, “ Be not disturbed, his 
life is in him.” [Euryecius, Amer. ed.] His 
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friends then appear to have taken charge of him, 
whilst Paul went up again, first presided at the 
breaking of bread, afterwards took a meal, and 
continued conversing until day-break, and so de- 
parted. 

Whilst the vessel which conveyed the rest of the 
party sailed from Troas to Assos, Paul gained some 
time by making the journey by land. At Assos 
he went on board again.4 Coasting along by Mity- 
lene, Chios, Samos, and Trogyllium, they arrived 
at Miletus. The Apostle was thus passing by the 
chief church in Asia; but if he had gone to Ephe- 
sus he might have arrived at Jerusalem too late for 
the Pentecost, at which festival he had set his 
heart upon being present. At Miletus, however, 
there was time to send to Ephesus; and the elders 
of the Church were invited to come down to him 
there. This meeting is made the occasion for 
recording another characteristic and representative 
address of St. Paul (Acts xx. 18-35).2 This spoken 
address to the elders of the Ephesian Church may 
be ranked with the epistles. and throws the same 
kind of light upon St. Paul’s Apostolical relations 
to the churches. Like several of the epistles, it 
is in great part an appeal to their memories of him 
and of his work. He refers to his labors in ‘serv- 
ing the Lord’’ amongst them, and to the dangers 
he incurred from the plots of the Jews, and asserts 
emphatically the wnreserve with which he had 
taught them. [16 then mentions a fact which will 
come before us again presently, that he was receiv- 
ing inspired warnings, as he advanced trom city 
to city, of the bonds and afflictions awaiting him 
at Jerusalem. It is interesting to observe that the 
Apostle felt it to be his duty to press on in spite of 
these warnings. [Zaving formed his plan on good 
grounds and in the sight of God, he did not see, in 
dangers which might even touch his life, however 
clearly set before him, reasons for changing it. 
Other arguments might move him from a fixed 
purpose — not dangers. His one guiding principle 
was, to discharge the ministry which he had re- 
ceived of the Lord Jesus, to testify the Gospel of 
the grace of God. Speaking to his present audi- 
ence as to those whom he was seeing for the last 
time, he proceeds to exhort them with unusual 
earnestness and tenderness, and expresses in con- 
clusion that anxiety as to practical industry and 
liberality which has been increasingly occupying his 
mind. In terms strongly resembling the language 


a * Assos, connected with Troas by a paved road, was 
about twenty miles distant. A Greek friend mentioned 
to me that he had travelled ou foot between the places 
in five hours. ‘The motive for Paul’s foot-journey ean 
only be conjectured. 116 may have wished to have the 
company of friends from Troas whom the crowded ves- 
sel could not accommodate, or to visit friends on the 
way, or (ILowson) after the exciting scenes at Troas to 
gratify his desire for solitude and retirement. 11. 

b * The memorable address at Miletus brings before 
us a characteristic of Paul, which enters essentially 
into a just conception of his personality, and is in- 
troluced in such a inanner as to authenticate the 
specch. It will be noticed how strongly the Apostle 
asserts in this discourse his self-consciousness of entire 
rectitude in the eyes of men, and of his claim to be 
recognized as a true pxttern of Christian fidelity. 
“It appears,” says Dr. Tholuck (Reden des Apos'els 
Paulus: Studien w. Kritiken for 1839, p. 305 ff.) “to 
belong to the peculiarities of this Apostle that he in 
pirticular appeals so often to his blameless manner 
of life. The occasion for this lies sometimes in the 
calummnies of his enemies, as when he says in 2 Cor. 
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of the epistles to the Thessalonians and Corin- 
thians, he pleads his own example, and entreats 
them to follow it, in “laboring for the support of 
the weak.’? «And when he had thus spoken he 
kneeled down and prayed with them all: and they 
all wept sore, and fell on Panl’s neck, and kissed 
liim, sorrowing most of all for the words whicli he 
spake, that they should see his face no more. And 
they accompanied him to the ship.” ... - This 
is the kind of narrative in which some learned men 
think they can detect the signs of a moderately 
clever fiction. 

The course of the voyage from Miletus was by 
Coos and Rhodes to Patara, and from Patara in 
another vessel past Cyprus to Tyre. Here Paul 
and his company spent seven days; and there were 
disciples «who said to Panl through the Spirit, 
that he should not go up to Jerusalem.” Again 
there was a sorrowful parting: “ὁ They all brought 
us on our way, with wives and children, till we 
were out of the city; and we kneeled down on the 
shore and prayed.’’ From Tyre they sailed to 
Ptolemais, where they spent one day, and from 
Ptolemais proceeded, apparently by land, to Ces- 
area. In this place was settled Philip the Evan- 
gelist, one of the seven, and he became the host of 
Paul and his friends. Philip had four unmarried 
daughters, who ‘ prophesied,’ and who repeated, 
no doubt, the warnings already heard. Cesarea 
was within an easy journey of Jerusalem, and Paul 
may have thought it prudent not to be too long in 
Jerusalem before the festival; otherwise it might 
seen strange that, after the former haste, they now 
“tarried many days’? at Cesarea. During this 
interval the prophet Agabus (Acts xi. 28) came 
down from Jerusalem, and crowned the previous 
intimations of danger with a prediction expressively 
delivered. It would seem as if the approaching im- 
prisonment were intended to be conspicuous in the 
eyes of the Church, as an agency for the accom- 
plishment of God’s designs. At this stage a final 
effort was made to dissuade Paul from going up to 
Jerusalem, by the Christians of Ceesarea, and by 
his travelling companions. But “ Paul answered, 
What mean ye to weep and to break mine heart ? 
for I am ready not to be bound only, but also to 
die at Jerusalem for the name of the Lord Jesus. 
And when he would not be persuaded, we ceased, 
saying, The will of the Lord be done.” So, after 
a while, they went up to Jerusalem, and were 


i. 12: ‘For our boasting (καύχησις) is this, the testi- 
mony of our conscience, that in simplicity and godly 
sincerity, not with fleshly wisdom, but by the grace of 
God, we have had our conversation in the world, and 
more especially among you.’ Ch. xi. shows what ad- 
versaries he had in view in this self-justification. But 
often these appeals spring only from that just confi- 
denee with whieh he can call upon others to imitate 
him, as he himself imitates the Saviour. Thus in 1 
Cor. xi. 1, he cries: ‘Be ye followers of me, even as 
1 also am of Christ; ἢ and in Phil. iii. 17: ‘ Brethren, 
be followers together of me, and mark them who walk 
so as ye have us for an ensample.’? Such personal tes- 
timonics are not found in the other epistles of the N. 
T., nor are they frequent in the writings of other 
pious men ; and on that account we are authorized to 
consider their occurrence in this discourse (vv. 18-21) 
as ἃ mark of its historical character.” For examples 
of the linguistic affinity between this discourse and 
Paul's Epistles, see Lekebusch, Composition der Apostel- 
geschichte, Ὁ. 339. Dean [lowson's remarks on this ad- 
dress (Character of St. Paul, p. 202 f.) aro specially 
instructive. Η. 
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gladly received by the brethren. This is St. Paul’s 
fifth and last visit to Jerusalem. 

St. Paul's Imprisonment: Jerusalem and Cas- 
area. — He who was thus conducted into Jernsa- 
lem by a company of anxious friends had become 
by this time a man of considerable fame amongst 
his countrymen. He was widely known as one 
who had taught with preéminent boldness that a 
way into God’s favor was opened to the Gentiles, 
and that this way did not lie through the door 
of the Jewish Law. He had moreover actually 
founded numerous and important communities, 
composed of Jews and Gentiles together, which 
stood simply on the name of Jesus Christ, apart 
from circumcision and the observance of the Law. 
He had thus roused against himself the bitter 
enmity of that unfathomable Jewish pride which 
was almost as strong in some of those who had 
professed the faith of Jesus, as in their uncon- 
verted brethren. ‘This enmity had for years been 
vexing both the body and the spirit of the Apos- 
tle. He had no rest from his persecutions; and 
his joy in proclaiming the free grace of God to the 
world was mixed with a constant sorrow that in 
so doing he was held to be disloyal to the calling 
of his fathers. He was now approaching a crisis 
in the long struggle, and the shadow of it had been 
made to rest upon his mind throughout his journey 
to Jerusalem. He came ‘ready to die for the 
name of the Lord Jesus,” but he came expressly 
to prove himself a faithful Jew, and this purpose 
emerges at every point of the history. 

St. Luke does not mention the contributions 
brought by Paul and his companions for the poor 
at Jerusalem.¢ But it is to be assnmed that their 
first act was to deliver these funds into the proper 
hands. ‘This might be done at the interview which 
took place on the following day with “ James and 
all the 6] 4615. As on former occasions, the be- 
lievers at Jerusalem could not but glorify God for 
what they heard; but they had been alarmed by 
the prevalent feeling concerning St. Paul. They 
said to him, “ Thou seest, brother, how many 
thousands of Jews there are which believe; and 
they are all zealous of the Law; and they are in- 
formed of thee that thon teachest «all the Jews 
which are among the Gentiles to forsake Moses, 
saying that they ought not to circumcise their chil- 
dren, neither to walk after the customs.’? This 
report, as James and the elders assume, was not a 
true one; it was a perversion of Paul's real teach- 
ing, which did not, in fact, differ from theirs. In 
order to dispel such rumors they ask him to do 
publicly an act of homage to the Law and its ob- 
servauces. They had four men who were under 
the Nazarite vow. The completion of this vow in- 
volved (Num. vi. 13-21) a considerable expense for 
the offerings to be presented in the Temple; and it 
was a meritorious act to provide these ofterings for 
the poorer Nazarites. St. Paul was requested to 
put himself under the vow with those other four, 
and to supply the cost of their offerings. He at 
once accepted the proposal, and on the next day, 


a * This remark is not correct, if understood to mean 
that Luke is altogether silent as to the alms which 
Paul had collected abroad, and had brought with him 
to Jerusalem. Luke represents the Apostle as saying 
in his speech before Felix (Acts xxiv. 17) that he was 
at Jerusalem on this business when he was appre- 
hended by the Jews. This incidental notice, however, 
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having performed some ceremony which implied 
the adoption of the vow, he went into the Temple, 
announcing that the due offerings for each Nazarite 
were about to be presented and the period of the 
vow terminated. It appears that the whole pro- 
cess undertaken by St. Paul required seven days to 
complete it. Towards the end of this time certain 
Jews from “Asia,” who had come up for the Pen- 
tecostal feast, and who had a personal knowledge 
both of Paul himself and of his companion Trophi- 
nius, a Gentile from Ephesus, saw Paul in the 
Temple. They immediately set upon him, and 
stirred up the people against him, erying out, 
“ Men of Israel, help: this is the man that teach- 
eth all men everywhere against the people, and the 
Law, and this place; and further brought Greeks 
also into the Temple, and hath polluted this holy 
place.’ The latter charge had no more truth in it 
than the first: it was only suggested by their hay- 
ing seen Trophimus with him, not in the Temple, 
but in the city. They raised, however, a great 
commotion: Paul was dragged out of the Temple, 
of which the doors were immediately shut, and the 
people, haying him in their hands, were proposing 
to kill him. But tidings were soon carried to the 
commander of the force which was serving as a 
garrison in Jerusalem, that ‘all Jerusalem was in 
an uproar;’’ and he, taking with him soldiers and 
centurions, hastened to the scene of the tumult. 
Paul was rescued from the violence of the multi- 
tude by the Roman officer, who made him his own 
prisoner, causing him to be chained to two soldiers, 
and then proceeded to inquire who he was and 
what he had done. The inquiry only elicited con- 
fnsed outcries, aud the “chief captain " seeins to 
have imagined that the Apostle might perhaps be 
a certain Egyptian pretender who had recently 
stirred up a considerable rising of the people. The 
account in the Acts (xxi. 34-40) tells us with 
graphic touches how St. Paul obtained leave and 
opportunity to address the people in a discourse 
which is related at length. 

This discourse was spoken in Hebrew; that is, 
in the native dialect of the country, and was on 
that account listened to with the more attention. 
It is described by St. Paul himself, in his opening 
words, as his “defence,’’ addressed to his brethren 
and fathers. It is in this light that it ought to be 
regarded. As we have seen, the desire which occu- 
pied the Apostle’s mind at this time, was that of 
vindicating his message and work as those of a 
faithful Jew. The discourse spoken to the angry 
people at Jerusalem is his own justification of him- 
self. He adopts the historical method, after which 
all the recorded appeals to Jewish audiences are 
framed. He is a servant of facts. He had been 
from the first a zealous Israelite like his hearers. 
He had changed his course because the God of his 
fathers had turned him from one path into another. 
It is thus that he is led into a narrative of his Con- 
version. We have already noticed the differences, 
in the statement of bare facts, between this narrative 
and that of the 9th chapter. The business of the 


is, in fact, the only reference in the book of the 
Acts to these contributions which Paul had been tak- 
ing up so extensively in the Gentile churches. (See 
Rom. xv. 25, 26; 1 Cor. xvi. 1-4; 2 Cor. viii. 1-4.) 
The manner in which the epistles supply this omission 
of Luke’s history, as Paley so justly argues, furnishes 
a conclusive proof of the credibility of these writings. 
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student, in this place, is to see how far the purpose 
of the Apostle will account for whatever is special 
to this address. That purpose explains the detailed 
reference to his rigorously Jewish education, and to 
his history before his conversion. It gives point to 
the announcement that it was by a direct operation 
from without upon his spirit, and not by the grad- 
ual influence of other minds upon his, that his 
course was changed. Incidentally, we may seea rea- 
son for the admission that his companions ‘“ heard 
not the voice of him that spake to me’’ in the fact 
that some of them, not believing in Jesus with their 
former leader, may have been living at Jerusalem, 
and possibly present amongst the audience. In 
this speech, the Apostle is glad to mention, what 
we were not told before, that the Ananias who in- 
terpreted the will of the Lord to him more fully at 
Damascus, was “a devout man according to the 
law, having a good report of all the Jews which 
dwelt there,” and that he made his communication 
in the name of Jehovah, the God of Israel, saying, 
*¢The God of our fathers hath chosen thee, that 
thou shouldest know his will, and see the Righteous 
Mne, and hear a voice ont of his mouth; for thou 
shalt be a witness for him unto all men of what 
thou hast seen and heard.’”’ Having thus claimed, 
according to his wont, the character of a simple in- 
strument and witness, St. Paul goes on to describe 
another revelation of which we read nothing else- 
where. He had been accused of being an enemy to 
the Temple. He relates that after the visit to Da- 
mascus he went up again to Jerusalem, and was 
praying once in the ‘Temple itself, till he fell into a 
trance. Then he saw the Lord, and was bidden to 
leave Jerusalem quickly, because the people there 
would not receive his testimony concerning Jesus. 
His own impulse was to stay at Jerusalem, and he 
pleaded with the Lord that there it was well known 
how he had persecuted those of whom he was now 
one, — implying, it would appear, that at Jerusalem 
his testimony was likely to be more impressive and 
irresistible than elsewhere; but the Lord answered 
with a simple command, “ Depart: for I will send 
thee far hence unto the Gentiles.” 

Until this hated word, of a mission to the Gen- 
tiles, had been spoken, the Jews had listened to the 
speaker. ‘They could bear the name of the Naza- 
rene, though they despised it; but the thought of 
that free declaration of God’s grace to the Gentiles, 
of which Paul was known to be the herald, stung 
them to fury. Jewish pride was in that generation 
becoming hardened and embittered to the utmost; 
and this was the enemy which St. Paul had come 
to encounter in its stronghold. “Away with such 
a fellow from the earth,’’ the multitude now shout- 
ed: “it is not fit that he should live.’’@ The Ro- 
man commander, seeing the tumult that arose, 
might well conclude that St. Paul had committed 
some heinous offense; and carrying him off, he gave 
orders that he should be forced by scourging to 
confess his crime. Again the Apostle took advan- 
tage of his Roman citizenship to protect himself 
from such an outrage. ‘To the rights of that citi- 
zenship, he, a free-born Roman, had a better title 
than the chief captain himself; and if he had chosen 
to assert it before, he might have saved himself 
from the indignity of being manacled. 

The Roman officer was bound to protect a citi- 


a * The Greek is more energetic than this; ‘It was 
not fit (imperf καθῆκεν) that he should live,” i. 6. 
ye deserved to die long ago (Lechler, Der Apostel 
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zen, and to suppress tumult; but it was also a part 
of his policy to treat with deference the religion and 
the customs of the country. St. Paul’s present 
history is the resultant of these two principles. 
The chief captain set him free from bonds, but on 
the next day called together the chief priests and 
the Sanhedrim, and brought Paul as a prisoner be- 
fore them. We nced not suppose that this was a 
regular legal proceeding: it was probably an experi- 
ment of policy and courtesy. If, on the one hand, 
the commandant of the garrison had no power to 
convoke the Sanhedrim; on tke other hand he 
would not give upa Roman citizen to their judg- 
ment. As it was, the affair ended in confusion, 
and with no semblance of a judicial termination. 
The incidents selected by St. Luke from the his- 
tory of this meeting form striking points in the 
biography of St. Paul, but they are not easy to un- 
derstand. ‘The difficulties arising here, not out of a 
comparison of two independent narratives, but out 


‘of a single narrative which inust at least have ap- 


peared consistent and intelligible to the writer him- 
self, are a warning to the student not to draw 
unfavorable inferences from all apparent discrepan- 
cies. St. Paul appears to have been put upon his 
defense, and with the peculiar habit, mentioned 
elsewhere also (Acts xiii. 9), of looking steadily 
when about to speak (ἀτενίσας), he began to say, 
‘¢ Men and brethren, I have lived in all good con- 
science (or, to give the force of πεπολίτευμαι, ἴ 
have lived a conscientiously loyal life) unto God, 
until this day.’’ Here the high-priest Ananias 
commanded them that stood by him to smite him 
on the mouth. With a fearless indignation, Paul 
exclaimed: God shall sinite thee, thou whited 
wall; for sittest thou to judge me after the law, 
and commandest me to be smitten contrary to the 
law?’ The bystanders said, + Revilest thou God’s 
high-priest?’? Paul answered, “I knew not, 
brethren, that he was the high-priest; for it is 
written, Thou shalt not speak evil of the ruler of 
thy people.”” The evidence furnished by this apol- 
ogy, of St. Paul’s respect both for the Law and for 
the high-priesthood, was probably the reason for 
relating the outburst which it followed. Whether 
the writer thought that outburst culpable or not, 
does not appear. St. Jerome (contra Peleg. iii., 
quoted by Baur) draws an unfavorable contrast be- 
tween the vehemence of the Apostle and the meek- 
ness of his master; and he is followed by many 
critics, as amongst others De Wette and Alford. 
But it is to be remembered that He who was led 
as a lamb to the slaughter, was the same who spoke 
of εἰ whited sepulchres,’’ and exclaimed, “ Ye ser- 
pents, ye generation of vipers, how shall ye escape 
the damnation of hell?’’ It is by no means cer- 
tain, therefore, that St. Paul would have been a 
truer follower of Jesus if he had held his tongue 
under Ananias’s lawless outrage. But what does 
his answer mean? Ilow was it possible for him not 
to know that he who spoke was the high-priest ? 
Why should he have been less willing to rebuke an 
iniquitous high-priest than any other member of 
the Sanhedrim, “ sitting to judge him after the 
Law?’ These are difticult questions to answer. 
It is not likely that Ananias was personally un- 
known to St. Paul; still less so, that the high- 
priest. was not distinguished by dress or place from 


Gesch. p. 358, 3te Autl.); or, as Meyer prefers (in loe.), 
should have been left to die instead of being rescued 
as he was (Acts xxi. 81). 
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the other members of the Sanhedrim. The least 
objectionable solutions seem to be that for some 
season or other — either because his sight was not 
good, or because he was looking another way, — he 
did not know whose yoice it was that ordered him 
to be smitten; and that he wished to correct the 
impression which he saw was made upon some of 
the audience by his threatening protest, and there- 
fore took advantage of the fact that he really did 
not know the speaker to be the high-priest, to ex- 
plain the deference he felt to be due to the person 
holding that office.¢ The next incident which St. 
Luke records scems to some, who cannot think of 
the Apostle as remaining still a Jew, to cast a shad- 
ow upon his rectitude. 116 perceived, we are told, 
that the council was divided ito two parties, the 
Sadducees and Pharisees, and therefore he cried out, 
‘¢ Men and brethren, | am a Pharisee, the son of a 
Pharisee; concerning the hope and resurrection of 
the dead I am called in question.” This declara- 
tion, whether so inteuded or not, bad the effect of- 
stirring up the party spirit of the assembly to such 
a degree that a fierce dissension arose, and some of 
the Vharisees actually took Paul's side, saying, 
* We find no evil in this man; suppose a spirit or 
an angel has spoken to him? ’’ — Those who im- 
pugn the anthenticity of the Acts point trinm- 
phantly to this scene as an utterly nnpossible one; 
others consider that the Apostle is to be blamed for 
using a disingenuous artifice. But it is not so 
clear that St. Paul was using an artifice at all, at 
least for his own interest, in identifying himself as 
he did with the professions of the Pharisees. He 
had not come to Jerusalem to escape out of the 
way of danger, nor was the course he took on this 
occasion the safest he could have chosen. Two ob- 
jects, we must remember, were dearer to him than 
his life: (1) to testify of him whom God had raised 
from the dead, and (2) to prove that in so doing 
he was a faithful Israelite. He may well have 
thought that both these objects might be promoted 
by an appeal to the nobler professions of the Phari- 
sees. ‘The creed of the Pharisee, as distinguished 
from that of the Sadducee, was unquestionably the 
ereed of St. Paul. His belief in Jesus seemed to 
him to supply the ground and fulfillment of that 
creed. [16 wished to lead his brother Pharisees 
into a deeper and more living apprehension of their 
own faith. 

Whether such a result was in any degree at- 
tained, we do not know: the immediate conse- 
quence of the dissension which occurred in the as- 
sembly was that Paul was like to be torn in pieces, 
and was carried off by the Roman soldiers. In the 
night be had a vision, as at Corinth (xviii. 9, 10) 
and on the voyage to Rome (xxvii. 23, 24), of the 
Lord standing hy him, and encouraging him. “ Be 


= 5 
of good cheer, Paul,’’ said bis Master; ‘for as thou 


αᾳ ὃ Τὸ isa decisive objection to this construction. 
that he addresses his rebuke to the person who gave 
the order, whom he recognizes as a presiding judge. 
The interpretations of this difficult passage are various 
—some writers understanding it literally; others, 
ironically ; others, as a grave denial that Ananias was, 
in the true meaning of the office, high-priest, and 
others, as an acknowledgment that he spoke impul- 
sively, not considering that he was addressing the 
high-priest. ‘ Paul admits that he had been thrown 
off his guard; the insult had touehed him to the 
quick. and he had spoken rashly. But what can sur- 
pass the grace with which he recovered his self-pos- 
session, the frankness with which he acknowledged his 
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hast testified of me in Jerusalem, so must thou bear 
witness also at Rome.’ It was not safety that the 
Apostle longed for, but opportunity to beai witness 
of Christ. 

Probably the factions support whieh Paul had 
gained by his manner of bearing witness in the 
council died away as soon as the meeting was dis- 
solved. On the next day a conspiracy was formed. 
which the historian relates with a singular fullness 
of details. More than forty of the Jews bound 
theniselves under a curse neither to eat nor to 
drink till they had killed Paul. Their plan was, 
to persuade the Roman commandant to send down 
Paul once more to the council, and then to set upon 
him by the way and kill him. This conspiracy 
became known in some way to a nephew of St. 
Paul’s, bis sister’s son, who was allowed to see his 
uncle, and inform him of it, and by his desire was 
taken to the captain, who was thus put on his 
guard against the plot. This discovery baffled the 
conspirators; and it is to be feared that they ob- 
tained some dispensation from their vow. The 
consequence to St. Pan] was that he was hurried 
away from Jerusalem. The chief captain, Claudius 
Lysias, determined to send him to Cesarea, to 
Felix the governor, or procurator, of Judea. He 
therefore put him in charge of a strong guard of 
soldiers, who took him by night as far as Antipa- 
tris. From thence a smaller detachment con- 
veyed him to Czesarea, where they delivered up 
their prisoner into the hands of the governor, to- 
vether with a letter, in which Claudius Lysias had 
explained to Felix his reason for sending Paul, and 
had announced that his aceusers would follow. 
Felix, St. Luke tells us with that particularity 
which marks this portion of his narrative, asked 
vf what province the prisoner was: and being 
told that he was of Cilicia, he promised to give 
him a hearing when his acensers should come. In 
the mean-time he ordered him to be guarded, — 
chained, probably, to a soldier, — in the govern- 
ment house [or Pratorium], which had been the 
palace of Herod the Great. 

Imprisonment at Cesarea.— St. Paul was hence- 
forth, to the end of the period embraced in the 
Acts, if not to the end of his life, in Roman 
custody. This custody was in fact a protection 
to him, without which he would have fallen a vic- 
tim to the animosity of the Jews. He seems to 
have been treated throughout with humanity and 
consideration. lis own attitude towards Roman 
magistrates was invariably that of a respectful but 
independent citizen; and whilst his franchise se- 
cured him from open injustice, his character and 
conduct could not fail to win him the good-will of 
those into whose hands he came. The governor 
before whom be was now to be tried, according to 
Tacitus and Josephus, was a mean and dissolute 


error? If his eonduet in yielding to the momentary 
impulse was not that of Christ himself under a similar 
provocation (John xviii. 22, 23), certainly the manner 
in which he atoned for his fault was Christlike.” 
(llackett’s Commentary on the Acts, 20 ed. p. 372.) 
This view, which is held by several eminent writers 
(Howson, Wordsworth, Leclier), as stated above, and 
which is really honorable to the Apostle, is eritieized 
by Alexander as “the fashionable sentimental view.” 
It is not wholly satisfactory, because the Apostle ap- 
pears to have spoken ina strain of prophetic denun- 
ciation; but it strikes us as the least difficult and 
improbable of the several solutions proposed. 
8. W. 
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tyrant. [FEeLrx.] “ Per omnem seevitiam ac libid- 
inem jus regium servili ingenio exercuit ’’ (Tacitus, 
Hist. v. 9). But these characteristics, except per- 
haps the servile ingenium, do not appear in our 
history. The orator or counsel retained by the Jews 
and brought down by Ananias and the elders, when 
they arrived in the course of five days at Ceesarea, 
begins the proceedings of the trial professionally by 
complimenting the governor. The charge he goes 
on to set forth against Paul shows precisely the 
light in which he was reyarded by the fanatical 
Jews. He is a pestilent fellow (λοιμός): he stirs 
up divisions amongst the Jews throughout the 
world; he is a ringleader of the sect (gece) of 
the Nazarenes. His Inst. offense had been an at- 
tempt to profane the Temple. [TeErruLLus.] St. 
Paul met the charge in his usual manner. He 

was glad that his judge had been for some years 
governor of a Jewish province; “ because it is in 
thy“ power to ascertain that, not more than twelve 
days since, [ came up to Jerusalem to worship.” 
The emphasis is upon his coming up to worship. 
He denied positively the charges of stirring up 
strife and of profaning the Temple. But he ad- 
mitted that “after the way (τὴν ὁδόν) which they 
eall a sect, or a heresy,’”?—so he worshipped the 
God of his fathers, believing all things written in 
the Law and in the Prophets. Again he gave 
prominence to the hope of a resurrection, which he 
held, as he said, in common with his accusers. 
His loyalty to the faith of his fathers he had shown 
by coming up to Jerusalem expressly to bring alms 
for his nation and offerings, and by undertaking 
the ceremonies of purification in the Temple. 
What fault then could any Jew possibly find in 
him ? — The Apostle’s answer was straightforward 
and complete. He had not violated the law of his 
fathers; he was still a true and loyal Israelite. 
Felix, it appears, knew a good deal about “ the 
way ᾽ (τῆς ὁδοῦ), as well as about the customs of 
the Jews, and was probably satisfied that St. Paul’s 
account was a true one. He made an excuse for 
putting off the matter, and gave orders that the 
prisoner should be treated with indulgence, and 
that his friends should be allowed free access to 
him. After a while, Felix heard him again. His 
wife Drusilla was a Jewess, and they were loth 
curious to hear the eminent preacher of the new 
faith in Christ. But St. Paul was not a man to 
entertain an idle curiosity. He began to reason 
concerning righteousness, temperance,? and the 
coming judgement, in a mauner which alarmed Fe- 
lix and caused him to put an end to the confer- 
ence. [16 frequently saw him afterwards, however, 
and allowed him to understand that a bribe would 
procure his release. But St. Paul would not resort 
to this method of escape, and he remained in cus- 
tody until Felix left the province. ‘The unprinci- 
pled governor had good reason to seek to ingratiate 
himself with the Jews: and to please them, he 
handed over Paul, as an untried prisoner, to his 
successor Festus. 

At this point, as we shall see hereafter, the his- 
tory of St. Paul comes into its closest contact with 
external chronology. Festus, like Felix, has a place 
in secular history, and he bears a much better char- 


« * Strictly “self-control” (ἐγκράτεια), especially 
chastity, so grossly violated by those to whom Paul 
was speaking. We have here a striking example of 
the Apostle‘s courage and fidelity. At the side of Felix 
was sitting a victim of his libertinism, an adulteress, 
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acter. Upon his arrival in the province, he went 
up without delay from Ceesarea to Jerusalem, and 
the leading Jews seized the opportunity of asking 
that Paul might be brought up there for trial, in- 
tending to assassinate him by the way. But Fes- 
tus would not comply with their request. He in- 
vited them to follow him on his speedy return to 
Ceesarea, and a trial took place there, closely re- 
sembling that before Felix. Festus saw clearly 
enough that Paul had committed no offense against 
the law, but he was anxious at the same time, if he 
could, to please the Jews. ‘ They had certain 
questions avainst him,’ Festus says to Agrippa, 
‘‘of their own superstition (or religion), and of one 
Jesus, who was dead, whom Paul affirmed to be 
alive. And being puzzled for my part as to such 
inquiries, I asked him whether he would go to Je- 
rusalem to be tried there.’’ This proposal, not a 
very likely one to be accepted, was the occasion of 
St. Paul's appeal to Caesar. In dignified and 
independent language he claimed his rights as a 
Roman citizen. We can scarcely doubt that the 
prospect of being forwarded by this means to Rome, 
the goal of all his desires, presented itself to him 
and drew him onwards, as he virtually protested 
against the indecision and impotence of the provin- 
cial governor, and exclaimed, “I appeal unto Ca- 
Sar” Having heard this appeal, Festus consulted 
with his assessors, found that there was no impedi- 
ment in the way of its prosecution, and then re- 
plied, «« Hast thou appealed to Cesar? To Caesar 
thou shalt. go.”’ 

Properly speaking, an appeal was made from the 
sentence of an inferior cout to the jurisdiction of 
a higher. But in St. Paul’s case no sentence had 
been pronounced. We must understand, therefore, 
by his appeal, a demand to be tried by the imperial 
court, and we must suppose that a Koman citizen 
had the right of electing whether he would be tried 
in the province or at Rome. [APPEAL.] 

The appeal having been allowed, Festus reflected 
that he must send with the prisoner a report of 
“the crimes laid against him.’? And he found that 
it was no easy matter to put the complaints of the 
Jews in a form which would be intelligible at Rome. 
He therefore took advantage of an opportunity 
which offered itself in a few days to seek some help 
in the matter. The Jewish prince Agrippa arrived 
with his sister Bernice on a visit to the new gov- 
ermnor. To him Festus communicated his perplex- 
ity, together with an account of what had occurred 
before him in the case. Agrippa, who must have 
known something of the sect of the Nazarenes, and 
had probably heard of Paul himself, expressed a de- 
sire to hear him speak. The Apostle therefore was 
now called upon to bear the name of his Master 
“ before Gentiles, and kings.’’ The audience which 
assetnbled to hear him was the most dignified which 
he had yet addressed, and the state and ceremony 
of the scene proved that he was regarded as no yul- 
gar criminal. Festus, when Paul had been brought 
into the council-chamber, explained to Agrippa and 
the rest of the company the difficulty in which he 
found himself. and then expressly referred the mat- 
ter to the better knowledge of the Jewish king. 
Paul therefore was to give an account of himself 


as Paul discoursed of immorality and a judgment to 
come. The woman’s resentment was to be feared as 
well as that of the man. It was the implacable He- 
rodias and not Herod, who demanded the head of John 
the Baptist. Η. 
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to Agrippa; and when he had received from him 
a courteous permission to begin, he stretched forth 
his hand and made his defense. 

In this discourse (Acts xxvi.), we have the sec- 
ond explanation from St. Paul himself of the man- 
ner in which he had been led, through his conver- 
sion, to serve the Lord Jesus instead of persecuting 
his disciples; and the third narrative of the con- 
version itself. Speaking to Agrippa as to one 
thoroughly versed in the customs and questions 
prevailing amongst the Jews, Paul appeals to the 
well-known Jewish and even Pharisaical strictness 
of his youth and early inanhood. He reminds the 
king of the great hope which sustained continually 
the worship of the Jewish nation, — the hope of a 
deliverer, promised by God Himself, who should 
be a conqueror of death. He had been led to see 
that this promise was fulfilled in Jesus of Naza- 
reth; he proclaimed his resurrection to be the 
pledge of a new and immortal life. What was 
there in this of disloyalty to the traditions of his 
fathers? Did his countrymen disbelieve in this 
Jesus as the Messiah? So had he once dishelieved 
in Him; and had thought it his duty to be earnest 
in hostility against his name. but his eyes had 
been opened: he would tell how and when. The 
story of the conversion is modified in this address 
as we might fairly expect it to be. We have seen 
that there is no absolute contradiction between the 
statements of this and the other narratives. The 
main points, —the light, the prostration, the voice 
from heaven, the instructions from Jesus,— are 
found in all three. But in this acconnt, the words. 
((1 am Jesus whom thou persecutest,”’ are followed 
by a fuller explanation, as if then spoken by the 
Lord, of what the work of the Apostle was to be. 
The other accounts defer this explanation to a sub- 
sequent occasion. But when we consider how 
fully the mysterious communication made at the 
moment of the conversion zxcluded what was after- 
wards conveyed, through Ananias and in other 
ways, to the mind of Paul; and how needless it 
was for Paul, in his present address before Agrippa, 
to mark the stages by which the whole lesson was 
taught, it seems merely captious to base upon the 
method of this account a charge of disagreement 
between the different parts of this history. They 
bear, on the contrary, a striking mark of genuine- 
ness in the degree in which they approach contra- 
diction without reaching it. It is most natural 
that a story told on different occasions should be 
told differently; and if in such a case we find no 
contradiction as to the facts, we gain all the firmer 
impression of the substantial truth of the story. 
The particulars added to the former accounts by the 
present narrative are, that the words of Jesus were 
spoken in llebrew, and that the first question to 
Saul was followed by the saying, “it is hard for 
thee to kick against the goads.” (This saying is 
omitted by the best authorities in chapter ix.) 
The language of the commission which St. Paul 
says he received from Jesus deserves close study, 
and will be found to bear a striking resemblance to 
a passage in Colossians (i. 12-14). The ideas of 
hght, redemption, forgiveness. inheritance, and 
faith in Christ, belong characteristically to the 


α “There never was any that understood the Old 
Testament s0 well as St. Paul, except John the Bap- 
tist, and John the Divine. .... O, he dearly loved 
Moses and Isaiah, for they, together with king David, 
were the chief prophets. 
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Gospel which Paul preached amongst the Gentiles. 
Not less striking is it to observe the older terms 
in which he describes to Agrippa his obedience to 
the heavenly vision. He had made it his busi- 
ness, he says, to proclaim to ali men “that they 
should repent and turn to God, and do works meet 
for repentance.’’ Words such as John the Raptist 
uttered, but not less truly Pauline. And he finally 
reiterates that the testimony on account of which 
the Jews sought to kill him was in exact agree- 
ment with Moses and the prophets. They had 
taught men to expect that the Christ should suffer, 
aud that He should be the first that should rise 
from the dead, and should show light unto the 
people and to the Gentiles. Of such a Messiah 
Saul was the servant and preacher.@ 

At this point Festus began to apprehend what 
seemed to him a manifest absurdity. He inter- 
rupted the Apostle discourteously, but with a com- 
pliment contained in his loud remonstrance. ‘ Thou 
art mad, Paul; thy much learning is turning thee 
mad.’ The phrase τὰ πολλὰ γράμματα may pos- 
sibly have been suggested by the allusion to Moses 
and the prophets; but it probably refers to the 
books with which St. Paul had been supplied, and 
which he was known to study, during his imprison- 
ment. As a biographical hint, this phrase is not 
to be overlooked. (1 am not mad,” replied Paul, 
“ most noble Festus: they are words of truth and 
soberness which ] am uttering.’’ Then, with an 
appeal of mingled dignity and solicitude, he turns 
to the king. He was sure the king understood him. 
‘King Agrippa, believest thou the prophets ? — IJ 
know that thou believest.””. The answer of Agrippa 
eam hardly have been the serious and encouraging 
remark of onr English version. Literally rendered, 
it appears to be, You are briefly persuading me to 
become a Christian: and it is generally supposed to 
have been spoken ironically. ‘ I would to God,”’ 
is Panl’s earnest answer, “ that whether by a brief 
process or by a long one, not only thou but all who 
hear me to-day might become snch as I am, with 
the exception of these bonds.” Ile was wearing a 
chain upon the hand he held up in addressing them. 
With this prayer, it appears, the conference ended. 
Festus and the king, and their companions, con- 
sulted together and came to the conclusion that the 
accused was guilty of nothing that deserved death 
or imprisonment. And Agrippa’s final answer to 
the inquiry of Festus was, ‘‘ This man might have 
been set at liberty, if he had not appealed unto 
Ceesar.”’ 

The. Voyage to Rome. — No formal] trial of St. 
Paul had yet taken place. It appears from Acts 
xxvill. 18, that he knew how favorable the judg- 
ment of the provincial governor was likely to be. 
jut the vehement opposition of the Jews, together 
with his desire to be conveyed to Rome, might well 
induce him to claim a trial before the imperial 
court. After a while arrangements were made to 
carry “ Paul and certain other prisoners,” in the 
custody of a centurion named Julius, into Italy; 
and ainongst the company, whether by favor or 
from any other reason, we find the historian of the 
Acts. The narrative of this voyage is accordingly 
minute and circumstantial in a degree which has 


Paul are taken out of Moses and the prophets ” (Lu- 
ther’s Table Talk, ececxxviii., Eng]. Trans.). Another 
striking remark of Luther’s may be added here: 
τ Whoso reads Paul may, with a safe conscience, build 


The words and things of St. | upon his words δ ( Table Talk, xxiii.). 
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axcited much attention. The nautical and geo- 
graphical details of St. Luke’s account have been 
submitted to an apparently thorough investigation 
by several competent critics, especially by Mr. Smith 
of Jordanhill, in an important treatise devoted to 
this subject, and by Mr. Howson. ‘The result of 
this investigation has been, that several errors in 
the received version have been corrected, that the 
course of the voyage has been laid down to a very 
minute degree with great certainty, and that the 
account in the Acts is shown to be written by an 
accurate eye-witness, not himself a professional sea- 
man, bnt well acquainted with nautical matters. 
We shall hasten lightly over this voyage, referring 
the reader to the works above mentioned, and to 
the articles in this Dictionary on the names of 
places and the nautical terms which ocenr in the 
narrative. 

The centurion and his prisoners, amongst whom 
Aristarchus (Col. iv. 10) is named, embarked at 
Cexsarea on board a ship of Adramyttium, and set 
sail for the coast of Asia. On the next day they 
touched at Sidon, and Julius began a course of 
kindly and respectful treatment by allowing Paul 
to go on shore to visit his friends. The westerly 
winds still usual at the time of year (late in the 
summer) compelled the vessel to run northwards 
under the lee of Cyprus. ΟἿ the coast of Cilicia 
and Pamphylia they would find northerly winds, 
which enabled them to reach Myra in Lycia. Here 
the voyagers were put on board another ship, which 
was come from Alexandria and was bound for Italy. 
In this vessel they worked slowly to windward, 
keeping near the coast of Asia Minor, till they came 
over against Cnidus. The wind being still con- 
trary, the only course was now to run southwards, 
under the lee of Crete, passing the headland of 
Salmone. They then gained the advantage of a 
weather shore, and worked along the coast of Crete 
as far as Cape Matala, near which they took refuge 
in a harbor called Fair Havens, identified with one 
bearing the same name to this day. 

It became now a serious question what course 
should be taken. It was late in the year for the 
navigation of those days. The fast of the day of 
expiation (Ley. xxili. 27-29), answering to the 
autumnal equinox, was past, and St. Paul gave it as 
his advice that they should winter whgre they were. 
But the master and the owner of the ship were 
willing to run the risk of seeking a more com- 
modious harbor, and the centurion followed their 
judgment. It was resolved, with the concurrence 
of the majority, to make for a harbor called Pheenix, 
sheltered from the S. W. winds, as well as from 
the N. W. (The phrase βλέποντα κατὰ λίβα 
is rendered either ‘‘looking down the S. ΝΥ." 
{Smith and Alford], or “ looking towards the 
S. γ᾽) when observed from the sea and towards 
the land inclosing it [Howson].) [Pitenitce.] A 
change of wind occurred which favored the plan, 
and by the aid of a light breeze from the south 
they were sailing towards Phoenix (now Lutro), 
when a violent N. IK. wind [Kuroctypon] came 


« * On the question of the reference of αὐτῆς, sce 
addition to Crete (Amer. ed.). We think the pronoun 
refers to the vessel and not to the island. LE. 

ὃ * The cbjections to supposing the ship’s provisions 
to be meant here are that “ wheat” (σῖτος) has not 
this specifie sense elsewhere in the N. T.3 that the 
provisions still left, after so long a voyage, weuld have 
little or no effect on the ship's draft; and that the 
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down from the land (κατ᾽ αὐτῆς, scil. Κρήτης), ἃ 
caught the vessel, and compelled them to let her 
drive before the wind. In this course they arrived 
under the lee of a small island called Clauda, about 
20 iniles from Crete, where they took advantage 
of comparatively smooth water to get the bout on 
board, and to undergird, or frap, the ship. There 
was a fear lest they should be driven upon the 
Syrtis on the coast of Africa, and they therefore 
ἐς lowered the gear,’”’ or sent down upon deck the 


‘gear connected with the fair-weather sails, and 


stood out to sea ‘with storm-sails set and on the 
starboard tack’? (Smith). The bad weather con- 
tinued, and the ship was lightened on the next day 
of her cargo, on the third of her loose furniture and 
tackling. For many days neither sun nor stars 
were visible to steer by, the storm was violent, and 
all bevan to despair of safety. The general dis- 
couragement was aggravated by the abstinence 
caused by the difficulty of preparing food, and the 
spoiling of it; and in order to raise the spirits of 
the whole company Paul stood forth one morning 
to relate a vision which had occurred to him in the 
night. An angel of the God “ whose he was and 
whom he served’? had appeared to him and said, 
“Fear not, Paul: thou must be brought before 
Cesar; and behold, God hath given thee all them 
that sail with thee.” At the same time he pre- 
dicted that the vessel would be cast upon an island 
and be lost. 

This shipwreck was to happen speedily. On the 
fourteenth night, as they were drilting through the 
sea [ADRIA], about midnight, the sailors perceived 
indications, probably the roar of breakers, that land 
was near. ‘Their suspicion was confirmed by sound- 
ings. They therefore cast four anchors out of the 
stern, and waited anxiously for daylight. After a 
while the sailors lowered the boat with the pro- 
fessed purpose of laying out anchors from the bow, 
but intending to desert the ship, which was in im- 
minent danver of being dashed to pieces. St. Paul, 
aware of their intention, informed the centurion 
and the soldiers of it, who took care, by cutting the 
ropes of the boat, to prevent its being carried out. 
He then addressed himself to the task of encourag- 
ing the whole company, assuring them that their 
lives would be preserved, and exhorting them to 
refresh themselves quietly alter their long abstinence 
with a good meal. He set the example himself, 
taking bread, giving thanks to God, and beginning 
to eat in presence of them all. After a general 
meal, in which there were 276 persons to partake, 
they further lightened the ship by casting ont what 
remained of the provisions on hoard (τὸν σῖτον is 
commonly understood to be the “ wheat’ which 
formed the cargo, but the other interpretation 
seems more probable). When the light of the 
dawn revealed the land, they did not recognize it, 
but they discovered a creek with a smooth beach, 
and determined to run the ship aground in it. So 
they cut away the anchors, wnloosed the rudder- 
paddles, raised the foresail to the wind, and made 
for the beach. When they came close to it they 


ship’s cargo was undoubtedly wheat, sinee the vessel 
was a merchant-vessel bound from Alexandria to Italy. 
Prof. Blunt (Coincidences, p. 326 f., Amer. ed.) has 
drawn outa very striking confirmation of St. Luke’s 
accuracy frem the detached notices which reveal to us 
the nature of the ship’s lading (comp. Acts xxvii. 6, 18, 
38). See on this point Leebler’s Der Apostel Geschichten 
in Lange’s Bibetwerk, p. 403 (8te Aufl. 1869). H. 
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found a narrow channel between the land on one, The Christians at Rome, on their part, sent forth 
side, which proved to be an islet, and the shore; {some of their number, who met St. Paul at Appii 
and at this point, where the “two seas met,” they | Forum and Tres Tabernz; aud on this first intro- 
succeeded in driving the fore part of the vessel fast | duction to the Church at Rome the Apostle felt 
into the clayey beach. ‘The stern began at once to | that his long desire was fulfilled at last — “He 
go to pieces wider the action of the breakers; but | thanked God and took courage.” 
escape was uow within reach. The soldiers sug-| St. Puul at Rome. — On their arrival at Rome 
gested to their commander that the prisoners should | the centurion delivered up bis prisoners into the 
be effectually prevented from gaining their liberty | proper custody, that of the preetorian prefect.¢ Paul 
by being killed; but the centurion, desiring to save was at once treated with special cousideration, and 
Paul, stopped this proposition, and gave orders that | was allowed to dwell by himself with the soldier 
those who could swim should cast themselves first | who guarded him. He was not released from this 
into the sea and get to land, and that the τ τ: annoyance of being constantly chained to a 
should follow with the aid of such spars as might; keeper; but every indulgence compatible with this 
be available. By this creditable combination of | necessary restraint was readily allowed him. He 
humanity and discipline the deliverance was made | was now therefore free “to preach the Gospel to 
as complete.as St. Paul’s assurances had predicted | thein that were at Rome also;’’ and proceeded 
it would he. without delay to act upon his rule — “to the Jew 
The land on which they had been cast was found | first.’” Tle invited the chief persons amongst the 
to belong to Malta. [Merxira.] The very point | Jews to come to him, and explained to them that 
of the stranding is made out with great probability | though he was brought to Rome to answer charges 
by Mr. Smith. The inhabitants of the island re- } made against him by the Jews in Palestine, he had 
ceived the wet and exhausted voyagers with no|really done nothing disloyal to his nation or the 
ordinary kindness, and immediately lighted a fire | Law, nor desired to be considered as hostile to his 
to warm them. ‘This particular kindness is re- | fellow-countrymen. On the contrary, he was in 
corded on account of a curious incident connected | custody for maintaining that ‘the hope of Israel" 
with it. The Apostle was helping to make the|had been fulfilled. ‘The Roman Jews replied that 
fire, and had gathered a bundle of sticks and laid } they had received no tidings to his prejudice. The 
them on the fire, when a viper came out of the}sect of which he had implied he was a member 
heat, and fastened on his hand. When the natives} they knew to be everywhere spoken against: but 
saw the creature hanging from his hand they be-| they were willing to hear what he had to say. It 
lieved him to be poisoned by the bite, and said|has been, thought strange that such an attitude 
amongst theniselves, “ No doubt this man is ἃ should be taken towards the faith of Christ by the 
murderer, whom, though he has escaped from the | Jews at Rome, where a flourishing branch of the 
sea, yet Vengeance suffers not to live.’ But when | Church had existed for some years; and an argu- 
they saw no harm came of it they changed their|ment* has been drawn from this representation 
minds and said that he was a god. This circum- | against the authenticity of the Acts. But it may 
stance, as well as the honor in which he was held | be accounted for without violence from what we 
by Julius, would account for St. Paul being invited |know and may probably conjecture. (1.) The 
with some others to stay at the house of the chief |Church at Rome consisted mainly of Gentiles, 
man of the island, whose name was Publius. By|though it must be supposed that they had been 
him they were courteously entertained for three} previously for the most part Jewish proselytes. 
days. The father of Publius happened to be ill of | (2.) The real Jews at Rome had been persecuted 
fever and dysentery, and was healed by St. Paul: |and sometimes entirely banished, and their unset- 
and when this was known many other sick persons | tled state may have checked the contact and col- 
were brought to him and were healed. So there | lision which would have been otherwise likely. (3.) 
was a pleasant interchange of kindness and benefits. | St. Paul was possibly known by name to the Roman 
The people of the island showed the Apostle and | Jews, and cypiosity may have persuaded them to 
his company much honor, and when they were |listen to him. Even if he were not known to them, 
about to leave loaded them with such things as|here, as in other places, his courteous bearing and 
they would want. The Roman soldiers would carry | strong expressions of adhesion to the faith of his 
with them to Rome a deepened iinpression of the | fathers would win a hearing from them. <A day 
character and the powers of the kingdom of which | was therefore appointed, on which a large number 
Paul was the herald. came expressly to hear him expound his belief; and 
After a three months’ stay in Malta the soldiers | from morning till evening he bore witness of the 
and their prisoners left in an Alexandrian ship for | kingdom of God, persuading them concerning Jesus, 
Italy. They touched at Syracuse, where they stayed | both out of the Law of Moses and out of the 
three days, aud at Rhegium, from which place they | prophets. So the Apostle of the Gentiles had not 
were carried with a fair wind to Puteoli, where | yet unlearnt the original Apostolic method. The 
they left their ship and the sea. At Puteoli they | hope of Israel was still his subject. But, as of old, 
found “brethren,” for it was an important place, |the reception of his message by the Jews was not 
and especially a chief port for the traffic between | favorable. They were slow of heart to believe; at 
Alexandria and Nome; and by these brethren they | Rome as at Pisidian Antioch. The judgment pro- 
were exhorted to stay awhile with them. Permis-|nounced by Isaiah was come, Paul testified, upon 
sion seems to have been granted by the centurion; }the people. ‘They had made themselves blind and 
aud whilst they were spending seven days at Puteoli | deaf and gross of heart. The Gospel must be pro- 
news of the Apostle’s arrival was sent on to Rome. | claimed to the Gentiles, amongst whom it would 
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a * This was the usual course when prisoners were | which states that this was done, cannot be relied on 
sent from the provinces to Rome, and may be sup-|as certainly genuine. See note a, vol. i. p. 385 
posed to have been taken in the case of Paul. The | (Amer. ed.). H. 
passage however in the common text, Acts xxviii. 16, 
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find a better welcome. [16 turned therefore again 
to the Gentiles, and for two years he dwelt in his 
own hired house, and received al] who came to him, 
proclaiming the kingdom of God and teaching con- 
cerning the Lord Jesus Christ, with all confidence, 
no man forbidding him. 

These are the last words of the Acts. This his- 
tory of the planting of the kingdom of Christ in 
the world brings us down to the time when the 
Gospel was openly proclaimed by the great Apostle 
in the Gentile capital, and stops short of the mighty 
convulsion which was shortly to pronounce that 
kingdom established as the Divine commonwealth 
for all men. ‘The work of St. Paul belonged to 
the preparatory period. He was not to live through 
the time when the Son of Man came iu the destruc- 
tion of the Holy City and Temple, and in the 
throes of the New Age. ‘he most significant part 
οἵ his work was accomplished when in the Imperial 
City he had declared his Gospel “to the Jew first, 
and also to the Gentile.” But his career is not 
abruptly closed. Before he himself fades out of our 
sight in the twilight of ecclesiastical tradition, we 
have letters written by himself, which contribute 
some particulars to his external biography, and 
give us a far more precious insight into his convic- 
tions and sympathies. 

Period of the Later Epistles. — We might natu- 
rally expect that St. Paul, tied down to one spot at 
Jiome, and yet free to speak and write to whom he 
pleased, would pour out in letters his love and 
auxiety for distant churches. It seems entirely 
reasonable to suppose that the author of the extant 
epistles wrote very many which are not extant. 
To suppose this, aids us perhaps a little in the dif- 
ficult endeavor to contemplate St. Paul's epistles 
as living letters. It is difficult enough to connect 
in our minds the writing of these epistles with the 
external conditions of a human life; to think of 
Paul, with his incessant chain and soliier, sitting 
down to write or dictate, and producing for the 
world an inspired epistle. But it is almost more 
difficult to imagine the Christian commuiunities of 
those days, samples of the population of Macedonia 
or Asia Minor, receiving and reading such letters. 
But the letters were actually written; and they 
must of necessity be accepted as representing the 
kind of communications which marked the inter- 
course of the Apostle and his fellow-Christians. 
When he wrote he wrote out of the fullness of his 
heart; and the ideas on which he dwelt were those 
of his daily and hourly thoughts. ‘To that impris- 
onment to which St. Luke has introduced us, — 
the imprisoninent which lasted for such a tedious 
time, though tempered by much indulgence, — be- 
longs the noble group of letters to Philemon, to the 
Colossians, to the Ephesians, and to the Philip- 
pians. ‘The three former of these were written at 
one time and sent by the same messengers. Wheth- 
er that to the Philippians was written before or 
after these, we cannot determine; but the tone of it 
seems to imply that a crisis was approaching, and 
therefore it is commonly regarded as the latest of 
the four. ~ 

St. Paul had not himself founded the Church at 
Colosse. But during his imprisonment at home 
he had for an associate —he calls him a “ fellow- 
prisoner’? (Philemon 23) —a chief teacher of the 
Colossian church named Epaphras. He had thus 
become deeply interested in the condition of that 
vhureh. 10 happened that at the same time a slave 
named Qnesimus came within the reach of St. 
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Paul's teaching, and was converted into a zealous 
and useful Christian. This Onesimus had run 
away from his master; and his master was a Chris- 
tian of Colosse. St. Paul determined to send 
back Onesimus to his master; and with him he 
determined also to send his old companion Tychi- 
cus (Acts xx. 4) as a messenger to the church at 
Colosse, and to neighboring churches. This was 
the occasion of the letter to Philemon, which com- 
mended Onesinnus, in language of singular tender- 
ness aud delicacy, as a faithful and beloved brother, 
to his injured master; and also of the two letters 
to the Colossians and Ephesians. [PiiLemon, 
ErisrLe ro.| That to the Colossians, being drawn 
forth by the most special circumstances, may be 
reasonably supposed to have been written first. It 
was intended to guard the church at Colosse fron 
false teaching, which the Apostle knew to be iniest- 
ing it. For the characteristics of this epistle, we 
must refer to the special article. [CoLosstAns, 
EPISTLE TO ‘t11K.} ‘The end of it (iv. 7-18) names 
several friends who were with St. Paul at Nome, as 
Aristarchus, Marcus (St. Mark), Epaphras, Luke, 
and Demas. Tor the writing of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, there seems to have been no more special 
occasion, than that Tychicus was passing through 
Ephesus. [EPIrESIANS, Epistle ΤῸ THE.] The 
highest characteristic which these two epistles, to 
the Colossians and Ephesians, have in common, is 
that of a presentation of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
fuller and clearer than we find in previous writings, 
as the Head of creation and of mankind. All 
things created through Christ, all things coherent 
in Him, al] things reconciled to the lather by Him, 
the eternal purpose to restore and complete all 
things in Him,—such are the ideas which crew 
richer and more distinct in the mind of the Apostle 
as he meditated on the Gospel which he had been 
preaching, and the truths implied in it. In the 
Kipistle to the Colossians this divine headship of 
Christ is maintained as the safeguard ‘against the 
fancies which filled the heavens with secondary 
divinities, and which Jaid down rules for an arti- 
ficial sanctity of men upon the earth. In the 
[tpistle to the Ephesians the eternity and univer- 
sality of God's redeeming purpose in Christ, and 
the gathering of men unto Him as his members, 
are set forth as gloriously revealed in the Gospel. 
In both, the application of the truth concerning 
Christ as the image of God and the Head of men 
to the common relations of human life is dwelt 
upon in detail. 

The Epistle to the Philippians resembles the 
Second to the Corinthians in the effusion of per- 
sonal feeling, but differs from it in the absence of 
all soreness. ‘The Christians at Philippi had re- 
garded the Apostle with love and reverence from the 
beginning, and had given him many proofs of 
their affection. They had now sent him a contri- 
bution towards his maintenance at Rome, such ar 
we must suppose him to have received from time 
to time for the expenses of + his own hired house.”’ 
The bearer of this contribution was Epaphroditus, 
an ardent friend and fellow-laborer of St. Paul, 
who had fallen sick on the journey, or at Rome 
(Phil. ii. 27). The epistle was written to be con- 
veyed by Epaphroditus on his return, and to ex- 
press the joy with which St. Paul had received the 
kindness of the Philippians. He dwells, therefore, 
upon their fellowship in the work of spreading the 
Gospel, a work in which he was even now laboring, 
and scarcely with the less effect on account of his 
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bonds. His imprisonment had made him known, 
and had given him fruitful opportunities of declar- 
ing his Gospel amongst the Imperial guard (i. 13), | 
and even in the household of the Cesar (iv. 22). | 
He professes his undiminished sense of the glory 
of following Christ, and his expectation of an ap- 
proaching time in which the Lord Jesus should be 
revealed from heaven as a deliverer. There is a 
gracious tone running through this epistle, ex- 
pressive of humility, devotion, kindness, delight in 
all things fair and good, to which the favorable cir- 
cumstances under which it was written gave a 
natural occasion, and which helps us to understand 
the kind of ripening which had taken place in the 
spirit of the writer. [PHILIPpP1ANs, EprsTLE TO 
THE. | 

In this epistle St. Paul twice expresses a confi- 
dent hope that before long he may he able to visit 
the Philippians in person (i. 25, of6a x. τ. A- il 
24, πέποιθα x. τ. A.). Whether this hope was 
fulfilled or not. belongs to a question which now 
presents itself to us, and which has been the occa- 
sion of much controversy. According to the gen- 
eral opinion, the Apostle was liberated from his 
imprisonment and left Rome soon after the writing 
of the letter to the Philippians, spent some titne in 
visits to Greece, Asia Minor, and Spain, returned 
again as a prisoner to Rome, and was put to death 
there. In opposition to this view it is maintained 
by some, that he was never liberated, but was put 
to death at Nome at an earlier period than is com- 
monly supposed. The arguments adduced in favor 
of the conimion view are, (1) the hopes expressed 
by St. Paul of visiting Philippi (already named) 
and Colosse (Philemon 22); (2) ἃ number of al- 
lusions in the Pastoral Epistles, and their general 
character; and (3) the testimony of ecclesiastical 
tradition. The arguments in favor of the single 
Imprisonment appear to be wholly negative, and to 
aim simply at showing that there is no proof of a 
liberation, or departure from Rome. It is con- 
tended that St. Paul's expectations were not always 
realized, and that the passages from Philemon and 
Philippians are effectually neutralized by Acts xx. 
25, .61 know that ye all (at Ephesus) shall see my 
face no more;*’ inasmuch as the supporters of the 
ordinary view hold that St. Paul went again to 
Ephesus. This is a fair answer. The argument 
from the Pastoral Epistles is met most simply by a 
denial of their genuineness. The tradition of 
ecclesiastical antiquity is affirmed to have no real 
weicht. 

The decision must turn mainly upon the view 
taken of the Pastoral Epistles. It is true that 
there are many critics, including Wieseler and Dr. 
Davidson, who admit the genuineness of these 
epistles, and yet by referring 1 Timothy and Titus 
toan earlier period, and by strained explanations 
of the allusions in 2 Timothy, get rid of the evi- 
dence they are generally understood to give in 
favor of a second imprisonment. The voyages re- 
quired by the two former epistles, and the writing 
of them, are placed within the three years spent 
chiefly at Ephesus (Acts xx. 81). But the hypoth- 
esis of voyages during that period not recorded 
hy St. Luke is just as arbitrary as that of a release 
from Kome, which is objected to expressly because 
it is arbitrary; and such a distribution of the Pas- 


a * The ‘case,’ as some think, in which the books 
or parchnients were carried, since φελόνης (2 Tim. iv. 
13) may signify “ case’? as well as “cloak” (A. V.). 
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toral Epistles is shown by overwhelming evidence 
to be untenable. The whole question is discussed 
in a masterly and decisive manner by Alford in his 
Prolegomena to the Pastoral Epistles. If, how- 
ever, these epistles are not accepted as genuine, 
the main ground for the belief in a second impris- 
onment is cut away. For a special consideration 
of the epistles, let the reader refer to the articles 
on TIMoTiry and Titus. 

The difficulties which have induced such critics 
as De Wette and Ewald to reject these epistles, 
are not inconsiderable, and will force themselves 
upon the attention of the carefnl student of St. 
Paul. But they are overpowered by the much 
greater difficulties attending any hypothesis which 
assumes these epistles to be spurions. We are 
obliged, therefore, to recognize the modifications of 
St. Paul's style, the developments in the history of 
the church, aud the movements of various persons, 
which have appeared suspicious in the epistles to 
Timothy and Titus, as nevertheless historically 
true. And then without encroaching on the do- 
main of conjecture, we draw the following conelu- 
sions: (1.) St. Paul must have Jeft Rome, and 
visited Asia Minor and Greece; for he says to 
Timothy (1 Tim. i. 3.), “1 besought thee to abide 
still at Ephesus, when I was setting out for Mace- 
donia.” After being once at Ephesus, he was 
purposing to go there again (1 Tim. iy. 13), and he 
spent a considerable time at Ephesus (2 Tim. i. 
18). (2.) He paid a visit to Crete, and left Titus 
to organize churches there (Titus i. 5). He was 
intending to spend a winter at one of the places 
named Nicorouts (Tit. iii. 12). (3.) He travelled 
by Miletus (2 Tim. iv. 20), Troas (2 Tim. iv. 13), 
where he left a cloak or case, @and some books, 
and Corinth (2 Tim. iv. 20). (4.) 116 is a prisoner 
at Rome, “suffering unto bonds as an evil-doer”’ 
(2 Tim. ii. 9), and expecting to be soon condemned 
to death (2 Tim. iv. 6). At this time he felt de- 
serted and solitary, having only Luke, of his old 
associates, to keep him company; and he was very 
anxious that Timothy should come to him without 
delay from Ephesus, and bring Mark with him (2 
Tim. 1. 15, iv. 16, 9-12.). 

These facts may be amplified by probable addi- 
tions from conjecture and tradition.’ There are 
strong reasons for placing the three epistles at as 
advanced a date as possible, and not far from one 
another. The peculiarities of style and diction by 
which these are distinguished from all his former 
epistles, the affectionate anxieties of an old man, 
and the glances frequently thrown back on earlier 
times and scenes, the disposition to be hortato- 
ry rather than speculative, the references to a 
inwre complete and settled organization of the 
Church, the signs of a condition tending to moral 
corruption, and resembling that described in the 
apocalyptic letters to the Seven Churches — would 
incline us to adopt the latest date which has been 
suggested for the death of St. Paul, so as to inter- 
pose as much time as possible between the Pastoral 
Epistles and the former group. Now the earliest 
authorities for the date of St. Paul's death are En- 
sebius and Jerome, who place it, the one ( Chronic. 
Ann. 2083) in the 13th, the other (Cat. Script. /ecl. 
τ Paulus *’) in the 14th year of Nero. These dates 
would allow some four or five years between the 


There is no conclusive reason for adopting one sense 
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first imprisonment and the second. During these 
years, according to the general belief of the early 
church, St. Paul accomplished his old design (Rom. 
xv. 28) and visited Spain. Iwald, who denies the 
genuineness of the Pastoral Epistles, and with it 
the journeyings in Greece and Asia Minor, believes 
that St. Paul was liberated and paid this visit to 
Spain (Geschichte, vi. pp. 621, 631, 632); yielding 
upon this point to the testimony of tradition. The 
first writer quoted in support of the journey to 
Spain is one whose evidence would indeed be irre- 
sistible if the lauguage in which it is expressed 
were less obscure. Clement of Rome, in a horta- 
tory and rather rhetorical passage (“p. 1 ad Cor. 
6. 5) refers to St. Paul as an example of patience, 
and mentions that he preached ἔν re τῇ ἀνατολῇ 
Kal ἐν τῇ δύσει, and that before his martyrdom 
he went ox) TO τέρμα τῆς δύσεως. It is pr obable, 
but can hardly be said to be certain, that by this 
expression, the goal of the west,’’ ‘Clement was 
describing Spain, or some country yet more to the 
west. ‘The next testimony labors under a some- 
what similar difficulty from the imperfection of the 
text, but it at least names unambiguously a ὁ pro- 
fectionem Pauliab urbe ad Spaniam proficiscentis.”’ 
This is from Muratori’s Fragment on the Canon 
(Routh, el. Suc. iy. p. 1- -12). (See the passage 
quoted and discussed in Wieseler, Chron. Apost. 
Zeit. p. 5386, ἄς, or Alford, iii. p. 93.) Afterwards 
Chrysostom says simply, Μετὰ τὸ γένεσθαι ἐν 
Ῥωμῇ, πάλιν εἰς τὴν Sraviay ἀπῆλθεν (on 2 Tim. 
iy. 20); and Jerome speaks of St. Paul as set free 
by Nero, that he might preach the Gospel of Christ 
“in Occidentis quoque partibus’? (Cat. Script. 
Eccl. «« Paulus”’). Against these assertions nothing 
is produced, except the absence of allusions to a 
journey to Spain in passages from: some of the 
fathers where such allusions might more or less be 
expected. Dr. Davidson (/utrod. New Test. iii. 
15, 84) gives a long list of eritics who believe in 
St. Paul's release from the first imprisonment. 
Wieseler (p. 521) mentions some of these, with 
references, and adds some of the more eminent 
German critics who believe with him in but one 
imprisonment. These include Schrader, Hemsen, 
Winer, and Baur. ‘The only English name of any 
weight to be added to this list is that of Dr. Da- 
vidson. 

We conclude then, that after a wearing impris- 
onment of two years or more at Itome, St. Paul 
was set free, and spent some years in various jour- 
neyings eastwards and westwards. Towards the 
close of this time he pours out the warnings of his 
less vigorous but still brave and faithful spirit in 
the letters to Timothy and Titus. The first to 
Timothy and that to Titus were evidently written 
at very nearly the same time. After these were 
written, he was apprehended again and sent to 
Rome. As an eminent Christian teacher St. Paul 
was now in a far more dangerous position than 
when he was first brought to Rome. The Chris- 
tiaus had been exposed to popular odium by the 
false charge of being concerned in the great Neron- 
ian conflagration of the city, and had been sub- 
jected to ἃ most cruel persecution. The Apostle 
appears now to have been treated, not as an hon- 
orable state-prisoner, but as a felon (2 Tim. ii. 9). 
But he was at least allowed to write this Second 


@ For 'ae Epistle To THE HEBREWS, see the articte 
under that head. The close observation of the tife of 
&t. Paul would tead, we think, to the conclusion, that 
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Letter to his “dearly beloved son ’’ Timothy: and 
though he expresses a confident expectation of his 
speedy death, he yet thought it sufticiently proba- 
ble that it might be delayed for some time, to war- 
rant him in urging Timothy tu come to him from 
Kphesus. Meanwhile, though he felt his isolation, 
he was not in the least daunted by his danger. 
He was more than ready to die (iv. 6), and had a 
sustaining experience of not being deserted by his 
Lord. Once already, in this second imprisonment, 
he had appeared before the authorities; and “ the 
Lord then stood by him and strengthened him,” 
and gave him a favorable opportunity for the one 
thing always nearest to his heart, the public decla- 
ration of his Gospel. 

This epistle,¢ surely no unworthy utterance at 
such an age and in such an hour even of a St. 
Paul, brings us, it may well be presumed, close to 
the end of his life. For what remains, we have 
the concurrent testimony of ecclesiastical antiquity, 
that he was beheaded at Rome, about the same 
time that St. Peter was crucified there. The ear- 
liest allusion to the death of St. Paul is in that 
sentence from Clemens Romanus, already quoted, 
ἐπὶ τὸ τέρμα τῆς δύσεως ἐλθὼν καὶ μαρτυρήσας 
ἐπὶ τῶν ἡγουμένων, οὕτως ἀπηλλάγη τοῦ κόσμου, 
which just fails of giving us any particulars upon 
which we can conclusively rely. The next authori- 
ties are those quoted by Eusebius in his {. δ. ii. 
25. Dionysius, bishop of Corinth (A. Ὁ. 170), 
says that Peter and Paul went to Italy and taught 
there together, and suffered martyrdom about the 
same time. This, like most of the statements re- 
lating to the death of St. Paul, is mixed up with 
the tradition, with which we are not here immedi- 
ately concer ned, of the work of St. Peter at Rome. 
Caius of Rome, supposed to be writing within the 
2d century, names the grave of St. Veter on the 
Vatican, and that of St. Paul on the Ostian way. 
Kusebins himself entirely adopts the tradition that 
St. Paul was beheaded under Nerv at Nome. 
Amongst other early testimonies, we have that of 
Tertullian, who says (De Preser, Lleret. 36) 
that at Rome “ Petrus passioni Dominic adeequa- 
tur, Paulus Johannis [the Baptist] exitu corona- 
tur;’’ and that of Jerome (Cat. Sc. Paulus), “ [ie 
ergo 14to Neronis anno (eodem die quo Petrus) 
Romeze pro Christo capite truncatus sepultusque 
est, in via Ostiensi.’”? 1t would be useless to enn- 
merate further testimonies of what is undisputed. 

It would also be beyond the scope of this article 
to attempt to exhibit the traces of St. Paul's Apos- 
tolie work in the history of the Church. But there 
is one indication. so exceptional as to deserve spe- 
cial mention, which shows that the ditheulty of 
understanding the Gospel of St. Paul and of recon- 
ciling it with a true Judaism was very early felt. 
This is in the Apoeryphal work called the Clemen- 
tines (τὰ Κλημέντια); supposed to be written before 
the end of the 2d century. These eurious composi- 
tions contain direct assaults (for though the name 
is not given, the references are plain and undis- 
guised) upon the authority and the character of St. 
Paul. St. Peter is represented as the true Apostle, 
of the Gentiles as well as of the Jews, and St. Paul 
as ὁ ἐχθρὸς ἄνθρωπος, who opposes St. Peter and 
St. James. The portions of the Clementines which 
illustrate the writer’s view of St. Paul will be 


the thoughts and beliets of that epistle, to whomso- 
ever the composition of it be attributed, are by no 
means alien to the Apostle’s habits of mind. 
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More detailed conjec- 


and an account of the whole work, with references tures will be found in almost every writer on St. 


to the treatises of Schliemann and Baur, in Giese-} Paul. 


ler, Feel. /fist. i. § 58. 

Chronology of St. Paul's Life. — lt is usual to 
distinguish betwecn the internal or absolute, and 
the external or relative, chronology of St. Paul's 
life. The former is that which we have hitherto 
followed. It remains to mention the points at 
which the N. T. history of the Apostle comes into 
contact with the outer history of the world. There 
are two principal events which serve as fixed dates 
for determining the Pauline chronology — the death 


of llerod Agrippa, and the accession of Festus; | 


and of these the latter is by far the more impor- 
tant. The time of this being ascertained, the par- 


Comparative chronological tables (showing 
the opinions of 80 and 34 eritics) are given by 
Wieseler and Davidson; tables of events only, by 
Conybeare and [lowson, Alford, Jowett, and many 
others. 

Personal Appearance and Character of St. Paul. 
— We have no very trustworthy sources of infor- 
mation as to the personal appearance of St. Paul. 
Those which we have are referred to and quoted 
in Conybeare and [lowson (i. ch. 7, end). They 
are the early pictures aud mosaics described by 
Mrs. Jameson, and passages from Malalas, Niceph- 
orus, and the apocryphal Acta Pauli et Thecle 
(concerning which see also Conybeare and Howson, 


ticulars given in the Acts enable us to date a con- |i. 197). They all agree in ascribing to the Apostle 


siderable portion of St. Paul’s life. 
been proved almost to certainty that Felix was re- 


ealled from Judsea and succeeded by lestus in the | characteristics mentioned are baldness, 


year 60 (Wieseler, pp. 66, &c.; Conybeare and 
Howson, ii. note C). In the autumn, then, of A. 
bv. 60 St. Paul left Cesarea. In the spring of 61. 
he arrived at Rome. There he lived two years, that 
is, till the spring of 65, with much freedom in his | 
own hired house. After this we depend upon con- | 
jecture; but the Pastoral Epistles give us reasons, 
as we have seen, for deferring the Apostle’s death 
until 67, with Eusebius. or 68, with Jerome. Sim- 
ilarly we can go dackwurds from A. >. 60. St. 
Paul was two years at Ceesurea (Acts xxiv. 27); 
therefore he arrived at Jerusalem on his last visit | 
by the Pentecost of 58. Before this he bad win- | 
tered at Corinth (Acts xx. 2, 3), having gone from | 
Ephesus to Greece. He left Ephesus, then, in the 
latter part of 57, and as he stayed 3 years at. 
Ephesus (Acts xx. 31), he must have come thither 
in 54. Vreviously to this journey he had spent | 
‘some time’? at Antioch (Acts xviii. 23), and our | 
chronology becomes indeterminate. We can only | 
add together the time of a hasty visit to Jerusalem, | 
the travels of the great second missionary journey, 
which included 11 year at Corinth, another inde- | 
terminate stay at Antioch, the important third visit 
to Jerusalem, another * long’ residence at Antioch 
(Acts xiv. 28), the first missionary journey, again 
an indeterminate stay at Antioch (Acts xii. 25) — 
until we come to the second visit to Jerusalem, 
which nearly synchronized with the death of [erod 
Agrippa, in A. p. 44 (Wieseler, p. 130). Within 
this interval of some 10 years the most important 
date to fix is that of the third visit to Jerusalem; 
and there is a great concurrence of the best authori- 
ties in placing this visit in either 50 or 51. St. | 
Paul himself (Gal. ti. 1) places this visit “ 14 
years after ’’ either his conversion or the first visit. 
In the former case we have 37 or 38 for the date 
of the conversion. The conversion was followed | 
by 3 years (Gal. i. 18) spent in Arabia and Da-| 
mascus, and ending with the first visit to Jerusa-| 
lem; and the space between the first visit (40 or 
41) and the second (44 or 45) is filled up by an 
indeterminate time, presumably 2 or 3 years, at 
Tarsus (Acts ix. 30), and 1 year at Antioch (Acts 
xi. 26). The date of the martyrdom of Stephen 
can only be conjectured, and is very variously 
placed between A. D. 30 and the year of St. Paul's 
conversion. In the account of the death of Stephen 


Now it has | 


St. Paul is called «a young man ”’ (Acts vii. 58). 
It is not improbable therefore that he was born 
between A. D. 0 and A. D. 5, so that he micht be 


past 60 years of age when he calls himself ‘ Paul 


a short stature, a long face with high forehead, an 
aquiline nose, close and prominent eyebrows. Other 
gray eyes, 
a clear complexion, and a winning expression. Of 
his temperament and character St. Paul is himself 
the best painter. Huis speeches and letters convey 
to us, as we read them, the truest impressions of 
those qualities which helped to make him The 
great Apostle. We perceive the warmth and 
ardor of his nature, his deeply affectionate dis- 
position, the tenderness of his sense of honor, the 
courte$y and personal dignity of his bearing, his 
perfect fearlessness, his heroic endurance; we per- 
ceive the rare combination of subtlety, tenacity, 
aud versatility in his intellect; we perceive also a 
practical wisdom which we should have associated 
with a cooler temperament, and a tolerance which 
is seldom united with such impetuous convictions. 
And the principle which harmonized all these en- 
dowments and directed them to a practical end 
was, beyond dispute, a knowledge of Jesus Christ 
in the Divine Spirit. Personal allegiance to Christ 
as to a living Master, with a growing insight into 
the relation of Christ to each man and to the 
world, carried the Apostle forwards on a straiglit 
course through every vicissitude of personal for- 
tunes and amidst the various habits of thought 
which he had to encounter. The conviction that 
he had been entrusted with a Gospel concerning a 
Lord and Deliverer of men was what sustained 
and purified his love for his own people, whilst it 
created in him such a love for mankind that he 
only knew himself as the servant of otbers for 
Christ's sake. 

A remarkable attempt has recently been made by 
Professor Jowett, in his Commentary on some of 
the epistles, to qualify what he considers to be the 
blind and undiscriminating admiration of St. Paul, 
by representing him as having been, with all his 
excellences, a man “ whose appearance and dis- 
course made an inipression of feebleness,’’ * out of 
harmony with life and nature,” a confused thinker, 
uttering himself ‘in broken words and hesitating 
forms of speech, with no beauty or comeliness. of 
style,’* and so undecided in his Christian belief 
that he was preaching, in the 14th year after his 
conversion, a Gospel concerning Christ which he 
himself, in four years more, confessed to have been 
carnal. In these paradoxical views, however, Pro- 
fessor Jowett stands almost alone: the result of the 
freest, as of the most reverent, of the numerous 
recent studies of St. Paul and his works (amongst 
which Professor Jowett’s own Commentary is one 
of the most interesting) having been only to add 
an independent tribute to the ancient admiration 
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of Christendom. Those who judge St. Paul as 
they would judge any other remarkable man con- 
fess him unanimously to have been ‘one of the 
greatest spirits of all time;” whilst those who 
believe him to have been appointed by the Lord of 
mankind, and inspired by the Iloly Ghost, to do a 
work in the world of almost unequalled importance, 
are lost in wonder as they study the gifts with 
which he was endowed for that work, and the sns- 
tained devotion with which he gave himself to it. 

Modern Authorities. — lt has not been thought 
necessary to load the pages of this article with ref- 
erences to the authors about to le mentioned, be- 
cause in each of them it is easy for the student to 
turn at once to any part of St. Paul’s life or writ- 
ings with regard to which he may desire to consult 
them. A very long catalogue might be made of 
authors who have written on St. Panl; amongst 
whom the following may be recommended as of 
some independent value. In English, the work of 
Messrs. Conybeare and Howson, on the Life and 
Epistles of St. Paul, is at once the most compre- 
hensive and the most popular. Amongst Commen- 
taries, those of Professor Jowett on the Epistles to 
the Thessalonians, Galatians, and Romans, and of 
Professor Stanley on the Epistles to the Corinthi- 
ans, are expressly designed to throw hght on the 
Apostle’s character and work. ‘The general Com- 
mentaries of Dean Alford and Dr. Wordsworth in- 
elude abundant matter upon everything relating to 
St. Paul. So does Dr. Davidson's /ntroduetion to 
the New Testament, which gives also in great pro- 
fusion the opinions of all former critics, English 
and foreign. Paley’s well-known //ore Pauline ; 
Mr. Smith’s work on the Voyaye and Shipwreck 
of St. Paul [8d ed. 1866]; Mr. Tate’s Continuous 
fistory of St. Paul; and Mr. Lewin's St. Paul, 
are exclusively devoted to Pauline subjects. Of the 
older works by commentators and others, which 
are thoroughly sifted by more recent writers, it 
may be sufhicient to mention a book which had a 
great reputation in the last century, that of Lord 
Lyttelton on the Conversion of St. Paul. Amongst 
German critics and historians the following may be 
named: Ewald, in his Gesehiehte des Volkes /s- 
rnel, yol. vi. and his Sendschreiben des Apostels 
Paulus; Wieseler, Chronologie des Apostolischen 
Zeitalters, which is universally accepted as the best 
work on the chronology of St. Paul's life and times; 
De Wette, in his /inleitung and his Exegetisches 
Ikandbuch ; Neander, Pflanzung und Leitung der 
Christl. Kirche; works on Paulus, by Baur, 
Ilemsen, Schrader, Schneckenburger; and the 
Commentaries of Olshansen, Meyer, etc. In 
French, the work of Salvador on Jesus Christ et sa 
Doctrine, in the chapter “ St. Paul et I'Eglise,”’ 
gives the view of a modern Jew; and the Dis- 
courses on St. Paul, by M. de Pressensé, are able 
and eloquent. J. 11 19] 

* The literature under Acts (see especially 
Amer. ed.) pertains largely to the history of Paul. 
Luke’s narrative in the Acts may be read with new 
interest in the later and more accurate translations 
(Bible Union, Noyes, Alford). Stier’s Redenwder 
Apostel is now translated by G. 11. Venables, The 
Words of the Apostles, ete. (Edinb. 1869), one of 
the series of Clark’s loreign Theol. Library. Yor 
extended sketches of the life and teachings of Paul 
the reader may see Dr. Schatt’s History of the 
Apostolic Church, ch. iti. pp. 226-348; Pressens¢é's 
Mistoive des trois preniers Siceles, 1. 425 ff. and ii. 
1-104; and Dr. William Smith’s New Test. //is- 
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tory, pp. 840-536, Amer. ed. Among the recent 
treatises or works may be mentioned Paulus der 
Apostel, by J. P. Lange, in Herzog’s Real-En- 
cykl., xi. 238-248; Paulus, by H. Besser, author 
of Die Bibelstunden, in Zeller’s Bibl. \Worterd, ii. 
234-242; Lewin’s Faste Sacri (Lond. 1865), im- 
portant for the chronology; Ch. J. Trip, Pazlus 
nach der sApostelgesch. (Leiden, 1866), a prize es- 
say; J. R. Oertel, Paulus in der Apostelgesch. etc. 
(Halle a. S. 1868), showing the historical charac- 
ter of the Vanline portions; Howson, //ulsean 
Lectures for 1862 on The Character of St. Paul 
(2d ed. Lond. 1864); Scenes from the Life of St. 
Paul (Bost. 1867); The Metaphors of St. Paul 
(Lond. 1868), reprinted in the Theological Eclectic, 
vols. iv. & v.; Die Apostelyeschichte in Bibelstunden 
(i.-lxxxiii.) ausgeleyé von Karl Gerok, 2 vols. 
(1868); Th. Binney, Lectures on St. Paul: his 
Life and Ministry (Lond. 1866), popular and prac- 
tical; A. Ifausrath, Der Apostel Paulus (Heidelb. 
1865); F. Bungener, Saint Parl, sa vie, son wuvre 
et ses epitres (Paris, 1865); Renan, Saint Paul 
(Paris, 1869); Paulus Cassel, Die fnschrift des 
Altars zu Athen (Berlin, 1867), able, but incor- 
rectly assumes Paul’s object to be anti-pantheistic 
not anti-polytheistic. 

On the doctrine of St. Paul, see L. Usteri, Ent- 
wickelung d. paulin, Lehrbegriffs (Ziirich, 1824, 
Ge Aufl. 1851); A. F. Dihne, Antwickl. εἰς pautin. 
Lehroeqriffs (Halle, 1835); J. 1. Riibiger, De 
Christolugia Paulina, contra Baurium (Vratisl 
1852); R. A. Lipsius, Die paulinische Rechtferti- 
gungslehre (Leipz. 1853); Abp. Whately, Lssays 
on some of the Difficulties in the Writings of St. 
Paul, from the 8th London ed., Andover, 1865; 
and the biblico-theological works of Neander, Reuss, 
Lutterbeck, Baur, Messner, Lechler, C. I’. Schmid, 
and Beyschlag, referred to under JOHN, GOSPEL 
oF, vol. ii. p. 1439 @.— For copious references to 
the literature relating to the Apostle, see particu- 
larly Reuss’s Gesch. der Heiligen Schriften N. T. 
de Aufl. § 58 ff Η. 

* Paul's peculiar Mission as an Apostle. — 
Saint Paul is generally regarded as one of the 
apostolic college, perhaps, indeed, as primus inter 
pares, yet as distinguished from the others only by 
his late and abnormal admission into their ranks, — 
a distinction which in some quarters essentially 
impaired his authority and influence. In our ap- 
prehension, he was specifically and officially sepa- 
rated from the twelve, and was intrusted with a 
mission, to which no one of them was equally ade- 
quate, and for which his nativity, culture, and 
antecedent life had trained and qualified him. ~ 

The seeds of Christianity were planted at the 
outset in the decaying trunk of Judaism, as those 
of the mistletoe are lodged in the ancient oak 
The earliest Christians not only were regarded, but 
revarded themselves, as a reformed sect of Jews. 
The original disciples were punctilious Hebrews, 
and held Christianity as a code supplementary to 
that of Moses. They were scandalized and horror- 
stricken at the thought of aljuring the ceremonial 
law. When, after the divine monition in the case 
of Cornelius, they reluctantly began to admit Gen- 
tile converts, they stretched the yoke of Judaism 
before the gate of the church, and sought to com- 
pel their proselytes to stoop under it, as the essen- 
tial, or at least the most hopeful condition of 
Christian citizenship. This narrowness of vision 
was the necessary result of their humble origin, 
obscure condition, scanty culture, and provincial 
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associations, and it was among their special fitnesses 
for the apostleship. Had they been more catholic 
in their tolerance, and broader in their sympathies, 
they would have hopelessly alienated their fellow- 
sountrymen, and would thus have been left without 
any point of support for propagandism among the 
Gentiles. It was their continued devotion to the 
law and ritual of their fathers, that won for them 
a not impatient hearing, even from the very Phari- 
sees, that enabled them to preach Christ in the 
synagogues, and that obtained for the new religion 
in Gentile cities the liberty of profession, which, 
restricted as it was and nowhere inviolable, had 
cost Judaism several generations of untempered 
contumely and persecution. Thus was it ordained 
that the heavenly exotic shonld gain richness and 
strength, should reach forth boughs of ample shade 
and suflicing fruitfulness, before it should be sev- 
ered from the parent trunk, and left without sup- 
port to the winds and storms of a hostile world. 

But the hour had arrived when the more vig- 
orous Vitality of the younger plant could no longer 
find nourishment in its parasitic condition; and 
Paul was the appointed agent for the essential and 
pre-determined separation. In his mind, and under 
his administration, Christianity was first required 
and treated as independent and sovereign. Under 
him grew up the organization, by which it was 
thenceforth to assume its unshared place, to dis- 
charge its undivided office, and to overshadow and 
supplant the growths of uncounted ages. This 
bold and delicate mission demanded not alone devo- 
tion and zeal, not alone intimate conversance with 
the mind of Christ. He to whom it was intrusted 
needed a profound acquaintance with Judaism as 
it then was, its traditions and its philosophy, in 
order that the separation might be effected, on the 
one hand, without leaving the least radicle or fibre 
of the transplanted scion in the ancient stock, and 
on the other, without marring the venerable, though 
effete majesty of the tree which God had in the 
earlier ages planted for the healing of the nations, 
and whose * branches he had made strong for him- 
self.’ For this work there was also requisite a 
thorough knowledge of those extra-Judaic religions 
and philosophies, which were to vanish with the 
growth of Christianity, but each of which, by the 
germs of truth which it embodied, might offer 
special vantage-ground for the tilth of the spiritual 
husbandman. It was fitting, too, that the chief 
agent in this divine enterprise should have become 
familiar with the customs, prejudices, needs, and 
susceptibilities of the so many and diverse nations 
that were to be sheltered and fed by the same 
‘tree of life.” Above all, there were required 
for this movement a weight of character and a 
cogency of influence which could command respect 
and coustrain attention, a sanctity of life beyond 
the shadow of reproach, and dialectic and rhetor- 
ical faculties which needed not to shrink from the 
encounter with the subtilty of the schools or the 
eloquence of the popular assembly. 

If, then, Paul has had no superior, hardly an 
equal among men, he was no more than level with 
his work. We cannot but regard him as the first 
man of his age, and we can name no man of 
any age who seems to us greater than he. In- 
deed, apart from the intrinsic character of Chris- 
tianity and the internal evidence of its records, 
there seems to us no stronger proof of the authen- 
ticity of those records and the divine origin of their 
zontents, than the simple fect that Paul — who 
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| lived so near the birth-time of the religicn, when 
imposture could have been laid bare and delusion 
rent away, and who of all men was the least likely 
to have been deceived by false shows or borne head- 
long by baseless enthusiasm — was a Christian. 

His training for his Work. — Let us pass in 
review his providential training for his great life- 
work; for God always “ makes up his jewels,’’ and 
those that are to glow with the purest lustre in 
his coronet are always ground, polished, and set 
hy the special agencies of nature, experience, and 
association best adapted to develop in each the 
peculiar traits of the divine beauty and glory 
which it is designed to mirror to the world. At 
the Christian era there was not a spot on earth so 
well fitted as Tarsus, for the nurture of him to 
whom that once world-renowned city now owes the 
survivance of its very name in the popular mem- 
ory. Its site and surroundings must have taken 
an early and strong hold on a mind like his, and 
j have helped to generate the fervor, the glow, the 
torrent-like rush of thought, the vivid imagina- 
tion, the overcharged intensity of emotion mani- 
fested in his writings. The city lay on a richly 
varieyated plain of unsurpassed fertility. In its 
rear rose the lofty, bold, snow-crowned cliffs of 
Mount Taurus, piled against the northern sky, 
sunimit against summit, crag upon crag, rolling 
up their mist-wreaths to meet the ascending sun, 
and arresting midway his declining path. From 
these cliffs, clear as crystal, made deathly cold even 
in midsummer by the melting snow, tumbled rather 
than flowéd the Cydnus, over perpetual rapids, and 
frequent waterfalls of unsurpassed beauty and of 
grandeur hardly paralleled on the Eastern Conti- 
nent, till only as it approached the city it became 
tractable to the oar, and navigable thence to the 
ereat sea. In full sight of the city lay the vast 
Mediterranean, the ocean of the Old World, whi- 
tened with the sails of a multitudinous commerce, 
now serene as a land-locked lake, and then lashed 
into commotion wild and grand as that with which 
the Atlantic breaks upon its shores. This disci- 
pline of valley, mountain, river, and sea, was well 
adapted to make the perceptive powers keen and 
vivid, to inspire gorgeous fancies, to stretch to their 
utmost capacity the extensor muscles of the inner 
man, to form habits of rapid thought and sightlike 
intuition. 

Then, as regarded Paul's training for the cos- 
mopolitan life for which he was destined, Tarsus 
was the metropolis of eastern travel and commerce. 
Nowhere else except in Rome was there so free a 
commingling of people from every quarter of the 
civilized world, or so favorable a position for ac- 
quiring an intimacy with a broad diversity of lan 
guages, habits, customs, and opinions. The city 
was a microcosm in its population. The native 
| barbarian stock was depressed, yet little changed 
‘by immigration. The descendants of an early 
| Greek colony held the foremost places of wealth 
and social influence, rivalled by a horde of officials 
and mercantile residents from Rome; while, sep- 
arated from both by faith and ancestral customs, 
but mingling with them in all the departments of 
active life, were large numbers of the Hebrew race, 
whose migratory instincts were already fulfilling 
the ancient prophecy of their dispersion among all 
nations. Tarsus was also celebrated as a seat of 
learning, taking precedence, at that epoch, of 
Athens which was then losing, and of Alexandria 
which had not yet attained the supremacy in 
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mental culture. [Tarsus.] That Paul had en- 
joyed a liberal culture under Grecian auspices is 
evident from the freedom and fluency of his style, 
from 1115. repeated classical allusions and quota- 
tions, and from his dialectic acumen and skill. 

From Tarsus Paul was probably removed at an 
early age to Jerusalem; and that on the Jewish 
side his education was thorough and perfect, his 
teacher’s name alone is ample warrant. Gamaliel 
was the most learned Jew of his age, and was 
reckoned among the seven in the long series of 
Rabbis, who were honored with the title of Jéabban, 
equivalent to “ Afust Kacellent Master.” It isa 
saying of the Talmud, that ‘the glory of the Law 
ceased ’’ at his death. He was, of course, a hari- 
see, and as such, not only held in reverence the 
entire canon of the Old Testament, but attached 
even greater importance to oral tradition, and to 
the (so-called) religious writings in the then ver- 
nacular dialect; so that through him Paul gained 
access to the distinctive opinions and mental habits 
of the sect with which he was afterwards brought 
into so frequent collision, and from whose members 
he knew how to gain a favorable hearing. Un- 
doubtedly Paul may have learnt from Gamaliel the 
lessons that made him a persecutor of the infant 
church. ‘The Rabbi's prudent counsel in the case 
of Peter does not show that he was tolerant of re- 
puted error. That counsel savored as much of the 
fox as of the dove, and, taken by itself, it only in- 
dicates a deep insight into the springs of human 
action, and a shrewd perception of what would 
have been the surest way of exterminating Chris- 
tianity, had it been indeed, as he supposed it, a 
base-born superstition. ‘There is extant a prayer 
of Gamaliel against misbelievers, which shows that 
he relied implicitly on the divine vengeance for the 
work of destruction from which he dissuaded his 
fellow-countrymen. We attach no little impor- 
tance to Paul’s education and experience as a 
persecutor. It must have taught him tolerance, 
generosity, magnanimity toward his opponents. 
We accordingly find him using the language, not 
of harsh condemnation, but of conciliation, tender- 
ness, pity toward the unconverted Jews, evidently 
maintaining a strong fellow-feeling with them, never 
forgetting that he had been honestly and fervently 
what they still were. Under the same influence 
we see him more than just towards rival Christian 
teachers, rejoicing in whatever good work they 
wrought for the common cause, and acknowledging 
the loyalty to their master, and the successful pro- 
pagandism of those who “added afiliction to his 
bonds "ἢ (Philip. 1. 16). 

His social Position. —'There is reason to believe 
that St. Paul’s social position in early life was 
above mediocrity. He inherited from his father 
the citizenship of Rome. <A Jew, or a native of 
Tarsus, conld have obtained this only by purchase, 
or in reward of distinguished services. If in the 
foriner way, the cost was larger than a poor man 
could have paid, or one in an obscure position 
would lave cared to offer; if in the latter, the 
implication of a prominent and influential secial 
standing is still more direct and certain. <A sim- 
ilar inference might be drawn from the high, 
though cruel official eminence and trust confided 
to him by his fellow-ecountrymen before his con- 
version. It is worthy of remark, also, that alike 
in Judea, hefore Festus, Felix, and Agrippa, on 
his voyage to Rome, and while permitted to live in 
his own hired house during his detention in Rome, 
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he was uniformly treated as a prisoner of distinc- 
tion. Nor is our conclusion front these facts in- 
validated by his trade as a tent-maker; for it was 
customary for Jewish youth, of whatever condition 
in life, to learn sonie form of handicraft. We do 
not allude to this point because the inere accident 
of birth attaches to him the slightest preéminence 
above his colleagues from the fishing-boats on the 
Gahlean Lake. But he lived at a period when the 
lines of social distinction were sharply drawn, and 
had not begun to be blended by the Gospel of 
human brotherhood, and whatever advantave of 
position he possessed must have opened to him 
avenues of influence which were closed against the 
original Apostles, and must have won for him 
larger freedom of access to the persons of exalted 
station, aud even royal dignity, before whom he 
was often permitted to plead the cause of Christ. 
Then too, the higher -his position, the larger was 
his sacrifice in joining the company of unlettered 
rusties and fishermen, and bearing with them the 
reproach of the despised Nazarene. Yet more, 
the farther he was removed from the condition of 
those who had little to lose by becoming Christians, 
the more improbable is his conversion on any 
theory of naturalism; the stronger the certainty 
that he had a vision of the Saviour on the way to 
Jyamascus, and was miraculously called to the 
apostleship. 

However this may be, we cannot be mistaken in 
assigning a prominent place among his qualifica- 
tions to his high-bred courtesy, -— to his possession 
in an eminent degree of the traits belonging to 
that much abused, yet choice designation, a “gentle- 
man, — the hichest style of man;’’ for even the 
Christian is but half-r egenerated, when the grace 
of God has not its outblooming in gentleness, 
courtesy, ad kindness in the whole intercourse of 
life. These traits are everywhere manifest in him. 
His style of address before high official personages 
is free equally from sycophancy and from rudeness, 
hetraying alike the tact of a highly accomplished 
man, and the dignity of a Christian. In his epistles 
there is a pervading grace of manner, indicating 
at once the politeness of a loving heart, and famil- 
larity with the most becoming modes of expressing 
that politeness. His very rebukes are conciliatory. 
Ile prepares the way for needed censure by merited 
praise. Ife conveys unpalatable truth at once with 
considerate gentleness and with unmistakable ex- 
plicitness. He shows equal delicacy in the reluctant 
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His numerous salutations are oracefully diversified 
in form, and sometimes strikingly beautiful. His 
epistle to Philemon grows upon our admiration, 
when we compare it with the most courtly models 
of epistolary composition, ancient and modern. — It 
was by this perfect urbanity that he became all 
things to all men, studying the mollia tempora 
Jund, the fit opportunities and methods of access, 
and presenting the great truths of religion in the 
form best suited to. disarm opposition and con- 
ciliate respect. 

Paul as an Orator. — Let us now consider some 
of St. Paul’s qualities as an orator and a writer. 
In estimating his genius as an orator, we cannot 
forget what he tells us of the impediments in the 
way of his suecess. He cites those who speak of 
his bodily presence as mean and his voice as con- 
temptible; and there are traditions, undoubtedly 
authentic, of his having been a little, bald-headed 
man, with nothing in his outward aspect to in- 
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spire especial regard. This may have been the 
case. and his oratory have had for this only the 
more winning and commanding efficacy. ‘The lack 
of physical gifts is often a source of added power 
to a soul full of great, burning, energizing thoughts. 
We have seen a deformed dwarf rise before a vast 
audience, in which at the outset the prestige of a 
distinguished reputation could not suppress the 
blended feeling of pity and aversion, and in a few 
moments he has obtained a purchase upon that 
audience which would have been denied to manly 
strength or beauty; for to their apprehension that 
curved spine has become a huge mass of brain, and 
of brain on fire, and that puny “body seems a human 
frame no longer, but a conductor of successive 
thunder-strokes of fervid emotion from soul to soul. 
So too, have we heard a slender, harsh, shrill, o1 
unmanageable voice, when the vehicle of brilliant 
thought or profound feeling, rise into an eloquence 
as far above all rhetorical rules as it was wide of 
them, so that we have almost forgotten that there 
were uttered words, and have felt as if it were that 
silent infusion of sentiment which we can imagine 
as superseding the need and use of language be- 
tween imembodied spirits. We can conceive of 
Vaul’s person as paltry and unattractive, yet as 
irradiated in countenance, mien, and gesture, trans- 
figured, glorified by the vividness of his conceptions, 
the intensity of his zeal, the ecstasy of his devotion. 
His voice, too, may have been such as no artificial 
training could have made melodious or effective; 
yet it must have surged and swelled, grown majestic 
in intonation and rhythm, trembled with deep 
emotion, risen into grandeur, as he spoke of Christ 
and of heaven, and have struck the sveetest chords 
under the inspiration of the cross. A soul like his 
could have assimilated the meanest apparatus of 
bodily organs to its own intense and noble vitality, 
could have become transparent through the most 
opaque medium, and have made itself profoundly 
felt even with a stammering tongue or in a bar- 
barous dialect. 

The prime element of an orator’s efficiency is his 
character. His own son] is his chief instrument. 
What he can accomplish can never transcend the 
measure of what he is. His words and gestures 
are but small multiplicands, of which his mass of 
mind and heart is the multiplier. Paul was the 
greatest and most efficient orator of his age, be- 
cause he was the greatest and best man of his ge, 
— because the question that mounted to his lips 
when he rose from the lightning-flash that closed 
his outward vision to open the inward eye to the 
realm of spiritual truth, “Lord, what wilt thou 
have me to do?’’ was thenceforward the question 
of his life, — because from that moment he “ὁ con- 
ferred not with flesh and blood,” but only with the 
spirit of the living God, — hecause his whole vast 
nature was consecrated by an inefficeable Corban 
to the service of Christ and the salvation of man. 

Next to the power of personal character, the 
orator needs complete mastery of his subject and 
his position. We need not say how thoroughly 
Paul was master of his subject, — how his treasures 
heaped up from schools of philosophy, from travels 
in many lands, from vast and varied experience, 
were all so transmuted into spiritual truth, that, 
though one of the most learned men upon earth, 
he literally “knew nothing but Jesus Christ, and 
Him crucified.’ At the same time, no man can 
ever haye been more entirely the master of his 
position He analyzes an assembly at first sight, 
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discerns at once where and how to strike, what 
there is in the condition of his hearers that may be 
made subservient to his purpose, how favor may 
be conciliated without a sacrifice of integrity, how 
the false believer or the sinner may he refuted or 
condemned on his own ground. He understands 
the rare art of so dividing an indifferent or un- 
friendly andieuce, as to draw over to his own side 
those who have any points of affinity with himself, 
however remote. Thus, in a mixed assembly in 
Jerusalem, he wins a patient hearing from the 
Pharisees, by putting foremost in his speech what 
always held the first place in his heart, the resur- 
rection of the dead (Acts xxiii. 6 ff). ‘The most 
noteworthy instance of his skill in the management 
of a specific audience is to be found in his discourse 
at Athens. We need not enlarge on this topic here. 
It may suffice to refer the reader to Luke’s report 
of the speech itself (Acts xvii. 22-31), and to the 
account of the circumstances of its delivery and 
of its wise adaptation to the Apostle’s olject, which 
has been given in a previous article (MArs' HILL, 
Amer. ed.). 

Paul asa Writer. — We pass to notice some of 
this Apostle’s characteristics as a writer. Among 
these we would name as most prominent the sin- 
gular union, throughout the greater part of his 
epistles, of strong reasoning and vivid emotion. 
Ile is severely logical, and at the same time full 
of intense feeling. ‘The keenest shafts of his logic 
are forged in the red heat of fervent devotion: his 
most glowing utterances of piety are often argu- 
mentative in their form; and some of those rap- 
turous doxologies that break the continuity of his 
disccurse oceur in the midst of polemic discussions 
on mooted and abstruse points of Christian doctrine 
and duty. 

St. Paul is often charged with obscurity. Much 
of this alleged obscurity results from the indiffer- 
ence of readers to the occasion on which each sep- 
arate epistle was written, and the purpose which 
the writer had in view. Any letters, read as his 
generally are, would be obscure; for epistles are 
always to be interpreted in great part by the cir- 
cumstances to which they owe their origin. In the 
case of Paul's writings, these circumstances are In 
every instance to be determined, or conjectured 
with the strongest show of probability, from the 
comparison of their text with the parallel history of 
the Acts of the Apostles and with other sources 
of information concerning the communities and 
persons to whom the epistles were severally ad- 
dressed. 

Another source of obscurity in ‘these writings, 
obviated, however, hy careful study, consists in St. 
Paul's use of Greek particles. No author makes 
more profuse and at the same time more discriminat- 
ing use of particles than he; and whether a reader 
shall trace the continuity of his discourse, or shall 
see only abrupt transitions and trackless involu- 
tions of thought, depends very much on the degree 
of his conversance with the Pauline use of illative es, 
connectives, and that whole delicately organized 
network of conjunctions, prepositions, and adverbs 
which confuses and bewilders where it does not 
guide. Moreover, the mere classical scholar is at 
fault as to these epistles; for Paul often uses parti- 
cles (as well as other words) in accordance, not 
with Greek, but with Hebrew idioms, — in tue ac- 
ceptation in which they are employed by the wri- 
ters of the Septuagint. 

There is, however, a sense in which St. Paul’s 
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writings are inyelved and desultory. 
are absolutely loaded down with meaning. He 
condenses in a single period exceptions, qualifica- 
tions, subsidiary thoughts, cognate ideas, which an 
ordinary writer would spin out into a long para- 
graph. His digressions are, indeed, frequent ; but 
they are always. forays into a rich country which 
he lays under a heavy tribute; and he uniformly 
returns to his starting point, resumes the thread of 
his discourse, and never drops a discussion till he 
has brought it to a satisfactory close. THe always 
has a definite purpose in view, and advances steadi- 
ly in its pursuit, with a vast protusion of argument 
and illustration indeed, but all of it pertinent, all 
of it tending to raise the reader to his own lofty 
point of vision, and to inspire him with his own 
profound feeling of the infinite truths and immor- 
tal hopes which are the life-tide of his being. 

St. Paul's rhetoric is as perfect as his logic. He 
never forgets the proportion which style should 
bear to the subject of discourse. 116 fills out more 
completely than any other writer extant Cicero’s 
definition of the eloquent man, —is, qui poterit 
parva summisse, modict temperate, magna gravi- 
ter, dicere. How many are the passages in his 
writings, which in their blended beauty and majes- 
ty transcend the power of imitation, and distance 
all efforts of human genius hardly more in the di- 
vine inspiration that flooded his soul than in the 
mere instrumentalities of phrase and diction, — in 
the burning words that clothe the God-breathed 
thoughts! Was there ever a moral portraiture 
that eould be compared with his delineation of 
charity? As trait after trait drops from his pen, 
the grace of love grows and spreads till it takes 
into its substance the whole of hfe, the whole of 
character, all relations, all obligations, — till, like 
the child in the apocalyptic vision, the earth-born 
virtue is *eaught up unto God and to his throne,’ 
and we feel that it must indeed outlast faith and 
hope, constituting the very essence of the heavenly 
life, —supersediny the doubtful reasonings and lame 
philosophy of this world, so that knowledge in its 
wonted proeesses shall cease, — becoming its own 
interpreter from spirit to spirit, so that tongues 
shall fail, and ransomed man shall be love as God is 
love. Or we might refer to that sublime chapter 
on the resurrection, in which the Apostle takes his 
stand by the broke: sepulchre of the Redeemer, at 
the toot of the rock whieh the angel rolled away 
plants the ladder reaehing from earth to heaven, 
and on rungs that are massive day-beams of the 
resurrection morning, leads up his tried and_per- 
secuted converts to those celestial heights where the 
corruptible is elothed in incorruption, — where goes 
forth torever the shout of triumph, “ O death, where 
is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory?” 

Value of Paut’s Hpistles. — lt remains for us 
to speak of the importance of the epistles of St. 
Paul as a portion of the Christian eanon. But in 
entering on this subject we eannot deny that they 
have been a most copious fountain of false doetrine. 
There has never been a heresy so absurd,_. or 
a yagary so wild, as not to resort for its proof- 
texts, chiefly, to this portion of the sacred volume. 
This, however, has been due to two fundaments] 
errors as to the interpretation of the Pauline 
epistuies. ‘The first is a misapprehension of their 
nature and uses. They have been regarded as 
primary and independent treatises on Christian 
theology, rather than as writings of specific pur- 
pose and limited application. ‘The phraseology by 
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His sentences | which St. Paul characterized and refuted epheme- 


ral crudities and follies, and which is closely eir- 
cumscribed in meaning by the history of the times, 
has been generalized into universal propositions. 
His contemptuous estimate of the heartless routine 
of an eflete ritual has been extended to the funda- 
mental laws of personal and social duty, and Anti- 
nomians of the foulest type have justified their 
abominations by the very terms in which he incul- 
eated a faith which makes men virtuous, in oppo- 
sition to a ceremonial law which left them to 
unrebuked iniquity. In fine, his epistles have 
been treated, not as the eommentaries of a divinely 
inspired man on the original and complete revela- 
tion through Christ, but as a supplementary reve- 
lation of paramount magnitude and moment. Thus, 
instead of tracing principles in their authoritative 
applications, men have transmuted the applications 
into prineiples. [Even where no grave falsity or 
error has resulted from this source, it has tended 
to render the terminology of religion harmfully 
technical and eomplex, and to obscure the simple 
heauty of the truth as it fell from the Saviour’s 
lips, by ineorporating with it words and phrases 
which derived their origin and their sole fitness 
from conditions of the Jewish and Pagan mind 
that have long sinee passed into oblivion. 

Another source of error from these epistles has 
been the habit of aphoristical interpretation, — the 
treatment of separate sentences, and fragments of 
sentences, as if they were complete in themselves, 
without needing to be modified by the context. 
No writings extant are so little adapted as St. 
Paul's to this mode of interpretation. ΠΟΥ con- 
tain comparatively few independent sentenees, iso- 
lated sentiments, statements not contingent for a 
portion of their meaning on what precedes or fol- 
lows them. <A sentence tuken by itself is more 
"| likely to denote the opposite of what the writer 
meant by it, than it is to present his meaning with 
any good degree of definiteness and accuracy. He 
often traces out his adversary’s line of argument, 
or assumes his postulates, in order to demonstrate 
the falsity of his inferences from them. He some- 
times holds an imaginary colloquy with an objector, 


land states the fallacy which he is aining to expose, 


without indicating to the careless reader that he is 
not giving utterance to his own thoughts; and in 
some instances he regards the statement of a falsity 
as its sufficient refutation, — as virtually a reductio 
ad absurdum. 

In treating of the uses of St. Paul’s epistles, we 
would first refer to the essential place they hold 
among the evidences of Christianity. They at 
once establish their own genuineness, and furnish 
ample confirmation of the authenticity of the his- 
torical books of the New Testament. They bear 
unmistakable vokens of their having been written 
by the very Paul who appears as the chief historical] 
personage in the Acts of the Apostles; and our con- 
clusion in favor of their genuineness is constantly 
confirmed by the disinterring ot minute, latent, 
manifestly undesigned coincidences in the epistles 
with statements in the Acts, and with the results 
of historical and archeological research. Indeed, 
the Pauline origin of the greater part of these epis- 
tles is generally acknowledwed even by the most 
skeptical of eritics, and, when called in question, 15 
disputed on grounds unappreeiable to a mind of 
ordinary perspicaeity. Now, these epistles imply, 
at the time when they were written, the existence 
of preciscly the condition of things that must have 
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existed, if Jesus Christ lived and taught, died and 
rose from the dead, when, where, and as he is said 
to have done in the Gospels. They discuss Just 
such questions as must needs have arisen in the 
course of Christian experience, — cases of casuistry, 
scruples of the morbidly conscientious, terms of 
toleration and fellowship, tests of religious charac- 
ter and progress, — in fine, questions parallel with 
those which converts from heathenisin micht, and 
no doubt do, ask at the present day. hey are, 
for the most part, questions which could have been 
asked only by mere novices. Such discussions we 
do not find in the Gospels, which contain simply 
the form in which Christian truth is said to have 
fallen from the Master's lips, not the record of its 
workings on men’s anterior beliefs and babits. 


This could have been the case only if the Gospels | 


are genuine and authentic. If they were written 
by other than apostolie men, and at a later than 
the apostolic age, it is impossible that they should 
not have borne numerous marks of the then con- 
dition of Christian experience, — that they should 
not have adapted the Saviour’s words to the then 
existing exigencies of the Church. That they con- 
tain only the rudiments, not the diversified appli- 
cations, of Christian doctrine, can be accounted for 
only by the theory that they are literal history, 
written by men who had direct access to the bis- 
torical fountains. 

Not only do these epistles attest the primeval 
antiquity of our Gospels, but even were that de- 
nied, they are themselves a luculent record of the 
very historical Christianity which is maintained hy 
critics of the various skeptical schools to have been 
wholly post-apostolic and of very gradual growth. 
St. Paul's epistles were, all of them, written (we 
have positive proof that most of them were) before 
the close of the first century of the Christian era. 
They recognize a Christianity founded on the ex- 
pressly divine sonship and mission, the sacrificial 
death and the resurrection of Jesus Christ. As to 
the latter erent, St. Paul evidently had been at 
pains carefully to investigate the evidence. He 
states his belief of it, not on @ promt or transcen- 
dental grounds, but on the testimony of numerous 
eye-witnesses, some of whose names he specifies, 
while we infer that he knew the names of many 
more, as he says that most of them were still 
living, though some had died; and he makes this 
salient fact in tbe Christian narrative the basis of 
all satisfying faith and efficient’ propagandism. In 
ine, historical Christianity had as clear and defi- 
nite and undisputed a place in the faith of Paul 
and his contemporary Christians in the very gen- 
eration that had seen the face and heard the voice 
of Jesus Christ, as it has in the belief of the most 
rigid adherent to the letter of Scripture in our own 
day. ‘These epistles are thus fatal to the “ develop- 
ment theory,’ according to which Christianity 
could not have attained its definite shape and con- 
sistency. or the person of Christ from that of a 
wise and virtuous Jewish peasant have towered by 
mythical accretions into the figure of tbe world's 
Redeemer and the bheaven-born Son of God, until 
his contemporaries bad all passed away and yielded 
place to a new generation. 


a “JD, from 590, ‘enclose ” (Ges. 952); σκηνή; 
tabernaculum. 


b MD, from same root ; σκηνή ; tabernaculum ; 


/poses of its founders. 
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Finally, these epistles are invalnable to us, and 
to Christians of every age, as embodying decisions, 
guided by the inspiration of God, on momentous 
questions of Christian ethics, and thus as a collat- 
eral interpretation of the mind of Christ as con- 
veyed to us in the Gospels. They bear toward the 
Gospels very much the same relation that is borne 
to the Constitution of the United States by the 
recorded decisions of those judges who were inti- 
mately conversant with the views, aims, and pur- 
To the Christian Chureh 
Jesus gave its constitution in his teachings and his 
life. But from the very nature of the case there 
were few or no decisions of mooted points under 
that constitution prior to his aseension; for the 
Church cannot be said to have existed before the 
day of Pentecost. In Paul we have a judge on 
whom the spirit of the Master rested, and who 
held for many years the foremost place in the 
ecclesiastical administration. To him were brought 
for adjudication numerous snhjects of doubt and 
controversy, and his decisions remain on record in 
his epistles. The questions of those earlier ages 
have indeed long since passed away: but strictly 
analogous questions, depending on the very same 
principles for their solution, are constantly reeur- 
ring. The heart's inmost experiences, needs, and 
cravings are the same in America in the nineteenth 
century that they were in Europe and Asia in the 
first; and in Paul's epistles we have an inexhausti- 
ble repertory of instruction, admonition, edification, 
and comfart for our several conditions and emer- 
gencies as the called of Christ and the heirs of 
heaven. ἌΡ. 


PAVEMENT. 


PAVILION. 1. δός, properly an inelosed 
place, also rendered “ tabernacle,”’ “covert,’’ and 
‘¢den,”’ once only “ pavilion ’’ (Ps. xxvii. 5). 

2. Succdh,? usually “ tabernacle’ and “booth.” 
[Succotit.] 

3. Shaphrir,¢ and Shaphriv, a word used once 
only in Jer. xlili. 10, to signify glory or splendor, 
and hence probably to be understood of the splen- 
did covering of the royal throne. It is explained 
by Jarecbi and others ‘a tent.’’ [TENT. ] 


Ii. Wee 


[GABBATIIA. ] 


* PEACE. ([Sa.utTamTion.] 
PEACOCKS (ὩΣ and DYZAM, tuccty- 


yim: Ta@ves: pari). Amongst the natural prod- 
ucts of the land of Tarshish which Solomon's fleet 
brought home to Jerusalem mention is made οἱ 
‘peacocks: ”? for there can, we think, be no doubt 
at all that the A. V. is correct in thus rendering 
tucciyyim, which word occurs only in 1 K. x. 22, 
and 2 Chr. ix. 21; most of the okl versions, with 
several of the Jewish Rabbis being in favor of this 
translation. Some writers have, however, been 
dissatisfied with the rendering of ‘ peacocks,”’ and 
have proposed “ parrots,”’ as Huet (Diss. de Nav. 
Sal. 7, § 6) and one or two others. Keil (Diss: de 
Ophir, p. 104, and Comment. on 1 K. x. 22), with 
a view to support his theory that Tarshish is the 
old Phenician Tartessus in Spain, derives the He- 
brew name from Tucca, a town of Mauritania and 


also 2 Sam. xxii. 12, latibulum. In 1 K. xx. 16, 


Σοκχώθ, wmbraculum. 


ῶ τὰς ae and Keri ae (Ges. 1469). 
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Numidia, and concludes that the “ Aves Numidi- 
cx’? (Guinea Fowls) are meant: which birds, how- 
ever, in spite of their name, never existed in 
Numidia, nor within a thousand miles of that 
country ! 

There can be no doubt that the Hebrew word is 
of foreign origin. Gesenius (7hes. p. 1502) cites 
many authorities to prove that the ¢ueci is to be 
traced to the Tamul or Malabarie toyed, “ pea- 
cock; *’ which opinion has recently been confirmed 
by Sir Τὸ. Tennent (Ceylur, ii. 102, and i. p. xx. 
3d ed.), who says, It is very reniarkable that 
the terms by which these articles (ivory, apes, and 
peacocks) are designated in the Hebrew Scriptures 
are identical with the ‘Taniil names, by which some 
of them are called in Ceylon to the present day, — 
tukeyiim may be recognized in tokez, the modern 
name for these birds.” Thus Keil’s objection, 
“that this supposed togei is not yet itself suffi- 
ciently ascertained ’’ (Comment. on 1 KK. x. 22), is 
satisfactorily met.@ 

Peacocks are called “ Persian birds’? by Aris- 
tophanes, .lves, 484; see also Acharn. 65; Diod. 
Sic. #. 53. 

Peacocks were doubtless introduced into Versia 
from India or Ceylon; perhaps their first introduc- 
tion dates from the time of Solomon; and they 
vradually extended into Greece, Rome, and Europe 
generally. ‘The ascription of the quality of vanity 
to the peacock is as old as the time of Aristotle, 
who says (fist. Ar. i. 1, ὃ 15), “Some animals 
are jealous and vain like the peacock.’ The A. 
V. in Job xxxix. 13 speaks of « the goodly wings 
of the peacocks;’’ but this is a different He- 
brew word and has undoubted reference to the 
ἐς ostrich.” Wa ak 


PEARL (33, gabish : yaBis: εγεϊπεη λα). 
The lleb. word occurs, in this form, only in Job 
xxviii. 18, where the price of wisdom is contrasted 
with that of rantdth (* coral”) and gdbish ; and 
the same word, with the addition of the syllable 


el (Ὁ), is found in Ez. χὶϊ. 11, 13, xxxviii. 22 


ΤΩ oat) 
with abné, “stones,” i. 6. “stones of ice.’ The 
ancient versions contribute nothing by way of ex- 
planation.  Schultens (Comment. in Job, 1. ¢.) 
leaves the word untranslated: he gives the signifi- 
eation of “pearls” to the Hebrew term perinine 
(A. V. “rubies ’’) which occurs in the sane verse. 
Gresenius, Fiirst, Resenmiiller, Maurer, and com- 
mentators generally, understand ‘crystal’? by the 
termi, On account of its resemblance to iee. Lee 
( Comment. on Job, 1. c.) translates raméth vegabish 
“things high and massive.”? Carey renders gdlish 
by ‘ mother-of-pearl,” though he is by no means 
content with this explanation. On the whole the 
balance of probability is in favor of “ crystal,’’ since 
gydbdish denotes “ice” (not “ hailstunes,” as Carey 
supposes, without the addition of abndé, “+ stones ’’) 
in the passages of Itzekiel where the word occurs. 
There is nothing to which ice can be so well com- 
pared as to crystal. The objection to this inter- 
pretation is that crystal is not an article of much 
value; but perliaps relerence may here be made to 
the beauty and pure lustre of rock crystal, or this 
substance may by the ancient Orientals have been 
held in high estcein. 
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Pearls (μαργαρῖται), bowever, are frequently 
inentioned in the N ‘T.: comp. Matt. xiii. 45, 46, 
where the kingdom of heaven is likened unto “a 
merchant-man seeking goodly pearls.’’ Pearle 
formed part of women's attire (1 Tim. ii. 9; Rev. 
xvii. 4). ‘The twelve gates“ of the heavenly 
Jerusalem were twelve pearls (Rev. xxi. 21); per- 
haps “ mother-of-pearl’’ is here more especially in- 
tended. 


Pearl Oyster. 


Pearls are found inside the shells of variou.s spe- 
cies of Mollusca. They are formed by the deposit 
of the nacreous substance around some foreign body 
asanuclens. The Unio margaritiferus, Mytilus 
edulis, Ostrea edulis, of our own country, oecasion- 
ally furnish pearls; but “the pearl of great price”’ 
is doubtless a fine specimen yielded by the pearl 
oyster (Avicula margaritifera) still found in abun- 
dance in the Persian Gulf, which has long been 
celebrated for its pearl fisheries. In Matt. vil. 6 
pearls are used metaphorically for anything of 
value; or perhaps more especially for “ wise say- 
ines,’ which in Arabic, according to Schultens 
(Hariri Consess. i. 12, ii. 102), are called pearls. 
(See Parkhurst, Gr. Lex.s.v. Μαργαρίτης. As to 


1D°3°35, see RusiEs.) Weak 


PEDAHEL (ὉΠΤῚΞ [whom God delivers): 


badandA: Phedaél). The son of Ammihud, and 
prince of the tribe of Naphtali (Num. xxxiv. 28); 
one of the twelve appointed to divide the land west 
of Jordan among the nine and a half tribes. 


PEDAH’ZUR (MAENTID [the rock, i. e. 


God delivers]: Φαδασσούρ: τὶ at. ini. 10, Φαδα- 
coup, and so Alex. in vii. 54:] Phadussur). 
Father of Gamaliel, the chief of the tribe of Manas- 
seh at the time of the ltxodus (Num i. 10, 11. 20, 
vii. D4, 59, x. 23). 

PEDA‘TAH [9 syl.] Ἐπ»: [whom JSeho- 
ταί delivers|: Φαδαίλ; [Vat. EdeeA;] Alex. 
Ειεδδιλα; [Comp. Φαδαΐα: Phadaia). 1. The 
father of Zebudah, mother of king Jehoiakim (2 
KK. xxiii. 80). He is described as “of Rumah,” 
which has not with certainty been identified. 

2.(badaias;[Vat. dardaias: in ver. 19, Vat. 
Alex. Σαλαθιηλ.}) The brother of Salathiel, or 
Shealtiel, and father of Zerubbabel, who is usually 
called the ‘son of Shealtiel,”’ being, as Lord A. 
Ilervey (Genealogies, p. 100) conjectures, in real- 
ity, his uncle’s successor and heir, in consequence 


@ The Hebrew names for apes and ivory are clearly 


traceable to the Sanskrit; but though fogez does not 


appear in Sanskrit, it has been derived from the Sans- 


krit word s‘tkhin, meaning furnished with a crest 
(Max Miiller, Science of Language, p. 190). 
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of the failure of issue in the direct line (1 Chr. 111. 
17-19). 

3. (badata.) Son of Parosh, that is, one of 
the family of that name, who assisted Nehemiah 
in ones the walls of Jer usalem (Neh. ili. 25). 

(badatas.) Apparently a priest; one of 
oe who stood on the left hand of Ezra, when he 
read the Law to the people (Neh. viii. 4). In 1 
Esdr. ix. 44, he is called PRALDAIvs. 

5. (Φαδαΐα; [Vat-]| FA. Φαλαια.) 
mite, ancestor of Sallu (Neh. xi. 7). 


6. badaia; [Vat. Φαλαια.] A Levite in the 
time of Nehemiah, appointed by him one of the 
εἰ treasurers over the treasury,"’ whose office it was 
“to distribute unto their brethren’? (Neh. xiii. 
13). 

1: (Gh 1 Φαδαΐα [δ᾽ αἱ. Φαλαια]; Alex. 
φαλδιι.) The father of Joel, prince of the half 
tribe of Manasseh in the reign of David (1 Chr. 
xxvii. 20). 


* PEEP in Is. viii. 19, x. 14 (A. V.), is used 
in the sense of to chirp, or to utter a feeble, shrill 
sound, like that made by young birds on breaking 
from the shell (Lat. pipio, Germ. pipen). The 
wizards or necromancers that pretended to evoke 
the shades of the departed spoke in the low shrill 
tones which, according to the popular superstition, 
belonged to the inhabitants of the underworld; see 
Gesenius or Rosenmiiller on Is. viii. 19, and com 
Is. xxix. 4, where the word translated ‘ whisper’ 
{marg. peep, ue chirp’) is the same which is 
rendered “ peep’? in the two passages referred to 
above. A. 


PE’/KAH (Tp [opening or open-eyed, Ges. ; 
oversight, First]: Φακεέ; Φακέας, Joseph. : Pha- 
cee), son of Itemaliah, originally a captain of Pe- 
kahiah king of Israel, murdered his master, seized 
the throne, and eae the 18th sovereign (and 
last but one) of the northern kingdom. His native 
country was probably Gilead, as fifty Gileadites | 
joined him in the conspiracy against Pekahiah ; 
and if so, he furnishes an instance of the same 11}- 
daunted energy which distinguished, for good or 
evil, so many of the Israelites who sprang from 
that country, of which Jephthah and Elijah were 
the most famous examples (Stanley, S. g 20, 327). 
{EvrgsAu.] Under his predecessors Israel had been 
much weakened through the payment of enormous 
tribute to the Assyrians (see especially 2 K. xv. 
20), and by internal wars and conspiracies. Te- 
kah seems steadily to have applied himself to the 
restoration of its power. For this purpose he 
sought for the support of a foreign alliance, and 
fixed his mind on the plunder of the sister hing- 
dom of Judah. 16 must have made the treaty by 
which he proposed to share its spoil with Sezin 
king of Damascus, when Jotham was still on the 
throne of Jerusalem (2 K. xy. 37); but its execu- 
tion was long delayed, probably in consequence of 
that prince’s righteous and vigorous administration 
(2 Chr. xxvii.). When, however, his weak son 
Ahaz succeeded to the crown of David, the allies 
no longer hesitated, and formed the siege of Jeru- 
salem. ‘The history of the war, which is sketched 
under ANAZ, is: found in 2 K. xvi. and 2 Chr. 
xxyvili.; and in the latter (ver. 6) we read that 
Pekah “slew in Judah one hundred and twenty 
thousand in one day, which were all valiant men,”’ 
2 statement which, even ifwe should be obliged to 
diminish the number now read in the text, from 


A Benja- 


PEKAHIAH 
ithe uncertainty as to numbers attaching to our 
present MSS. of the books of Chronicles (ABIJAH, 
CHRONICLES; Kennicott, f/febrew Text of the 
Old Testament Considered, p. 532), proves that 
the character of his warfare was in full accordance 
with Gileadite precedents (Judg. xi. 33, xii. 6). 
The war is famous as the occasion of the great 
prophecies in Isaiah vii-ix. Its chief result was 
the capture of the Jewish port of Elath on the Red 
Sea; but the unnatural alliance of Damasens 
and Samaria was punished through the final over- 
throw of the ferocious confederates by Tiglath-pile- 
ser, king of Assyria, whoni Ahaz called to his as- 
sistance, and who seized the opportunity of adding 
to his own dominions and crushing a union which 
might have been dangerous. The kingdom of Da- 
mascus was finally suppressed, and Rezin put to 
death, while Pekah was deprived of at least half of 
his kingdom, including all the northern portion, 
and the whole district to the’east of Jordan. For 
though the writer in 2 K. xv. 29 tells us that 
Tiglath-pileser “took ljon, and Abel-beth-maachah, 
and Janoah, and WKedesh, and Hazor, and Gilead, 
and Galilee, all the land of Naphtali,’’ yet from 
comparing 1 Chr. y. 26, we find that Gilead must 
include “the Reubenites, and the Gadites, and half 
the tribe of Manasseh.”” The inhabitants were 
carried off, according to the usual practice, and 
settled in remote districts of Assyria. Vekah him- 
self, now fallen into the position of an Assyrian 
vassal, was of course compelled to abstain from 
further attacks on Judah. Whether his continued 
tyranny exhausted the patience ot his subjects, or 
whether his weakness emboldened them to attack 


him, we do not know; but, from one or the other 
cause, Hoshea the son of Elah conspired against 
him and put him to death. Josephus says that 
Hoshea was his friend (φίλου τινὸς ἐπιβουλεύσ- 
'αντος αὐτῷ, Ant. ix. 15, κ 1). Comp. Is. vii. 16, 
| which prophecy Hoshea was instrumental in τ]. 
filling. [llosu«a.| Pekah ascended the throne 
B. Cc. 757. 116 must have begun to war against 
Judah 8. c. 740, and was killed B. c. 737. The 
order of events above given is according to the 
scheme of Ewald's Geschichte des Volkes Israel, 
vol. iii. p. 602. Mr. Rawlinson (Lampton Leetures 
70 1855, Lect. iv.) seems wrong in assuming two 
invasions of Israel by the Assyrians in Pekah’s 
time, the one corresponding to 2 K. xv. 29, the 
other to 2 KX. xvi. 7-9. Both these narratives re- 
fer to the same event, which in the first place is 
mentioned briefly in the short sketch of Pekah's 
reign, while, in the second passage, additional de- 
tails are given in the longer biography of Ahaz. 
jt would have been searcely possible for Pekah, 
when deprived of half his kingdom, to make an al- 
‘liance with Rezin, and to attack Ahaz. We learn 
further from Mr. Rawlinson that the conquests of 
Tielath-pileser are mentioned in an Assyrian frag- 
ment, though there is a difficulty, from the oceur- 
rence of the name JWJenehem in the inscription, 
which may have proceeded from a mistake of the 
engraver. Comp. the title, son of Ahwmrt (Omri), 
assigned to Jehn in another inscription; and sce 
Rawlinson, note 35 on Lect. iv. As may be in- 
ferred from Pekah's alliance with Rezin, his gov- 
ernment was no improvement, morally and relig- 
iously, on that of his predecessors. ie eee 


PEKAHVAH (TINT29 [Jehovah watches, 


Fiirst: or, opens his eyes, Ges.]: baxeclas; Alex. 
Φακειας: Phaceja), son and successor of Mena- 
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PEKOD 


hem, was the 17th king of the separate kingdom 
of [srael. After a brief reign ot scarcely two 
years, a conspiracy was orzanized against him by 
‘Cone of his captaius’’ (probably of his body guard), 
Pekah, son of Kemaliah, and who, at the head of 
fifty Gileadites, attacked him in his palace, mur- 
dered him and his friends Argol and Arieh, and 
seized the throne. The date ot his accession is 
B. Ο. 759, of his death 757. This reign was no 
better than those which had gone before; and the 
ealf-worship was retained (2 KX. xv. 22-26). 
(1. 1: ς-: 


ΡΕΚΟΌ (TW), [see below] an appellative 
applied to the Chaldieans. It occurs only twice, 
namely, in Jer. 1. 21, and Ez. xxiii. 23, in the lat- 
ger of which it is connected with Shoa and Koa, as 
though these three were in some way subdivisions 
of “the Babylonians and all the Chaldeans.’ Au- 
thorities are undecided as to the meaning of the 
term. It is apparently connected with the root 
pakad, to visit,” and in its secondary senses ‘to 
punish,’’ and “to appoint a ruler:’? heuce Pekod 
may Le applied to Babylon in Jer. 1. as significant 
of its impending punishment, as in the margin of 
the A. V. “ visitation.”” But this sense will not suit 
the other passage, and hence Gesenius here assigns 
to it the meaning of “prefect? (7) εξ. p. 1121, as 
though it were but another form of pakid). It cer- 
tainly is unlikely that the same word would be 
applied to the same object in two totally different 
senses. Ilitzig seeks for the origin of the word in 
the Sanskrit blavrdn, « noble’? —Shoa and Koa 
being respectively * prince ’’ and “lord; and he 
explains its use in Jer. 1. as a part for the whole. 
The LXX. treats it as the name of a district 
(Φακούκ: Alex. @ovs) in Ezekiel, and as a verb 
(ἐκδίκησον) in Jereminh. Nel Bb: 


PELA’IAH ᾿ syl.] (1 (TNE [whom Jchovah 
distinguishes] ). 1. ([éadate; Eat. Papa; Alex. 
badaa: Pheleia|). <A son of llioénai, one of the 
last members of the royal line of Judah (1 Chr. 
iii 24). 

2. (LAX. om. in Neh. viii.; Φελία: [δ αὐ. FA. 
omits] Alex. [FA.2] φΦελεΐα : Phaluia.) One of 
the Levites who assisted [zra in expounding the 
law (Neb. viii. 7). He afterwards sealed the eove- 
nant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 10). He is culled 
Biaras in 1 Esdr. ix. 48. 


PELALYAH (79728 [Jehovah judges]: 
φαλαλία;: [Vat. FA? aan 1] Phelelia). The son 
of Aimzi, and ancestor of Adaiah a priest at Jeru- 
salem after the return from Babylon (Neh. xi. 12). 


PELATI’‘AH alee) [Jehovah delivers]: 
badrerria; [ Vat. Φαλλετι: Alex. @addAeria:] 
Phaltias). 1. Son of Hananiah the son of Zerub- 
babel (1 Chr. iii. 91ὴ. In the LX.X. and Vule. he 
is further deserihed as the father of Jesaiah. 

2. (φαλαεττία [ Vat. -τει-]: Alex. Φαλεττια). 
One of the captains of the marauding band of five 
nundred Simeonites, who in the reign of [Tezekiah 
made an expedition to Mount Seir and smote_the 
fucitive Amalekites (1 Chr. iv. 42). 

3. (φαλτία: [1Δ.1 φαλδεια, corr. Φαλτεια:} 
Pheltia) One of the heads of the people, and 
probably the name of a family, who sealed the 
covenant with Neliemiah (Neh. x. 22). 


4, (NTMO'PD: φαλτίας: [Vat in ver. 1, Φαν- 


Tras: | Pheltias). The son of Benaiah, and one of 
the princes of the people against whom FEzekie} 


PELETHITES PACE 


was direeted to utter the words of doom recorded 
in Ez. xi. 5-12. The prophet in spirit saw hini 
stand at the east gate of the Teimple, and, as he 
spoke, the same vision showed him Velatiah’s sud- 
den death (102. xi. 1, 13). 

PE’LEG (ἷδϑ [stream, division]: Φαλέγ, 
[Alex.] φαλέκ: [in I Chr. i. 25, Vat. dadrex:] 
Phaley), a son of Kber, and brother of Joktan 
(Gen. x. 25, xi. 16). The only incident connected 
with his history is the statement that “in his days 
was the earth divided’? — apn event which was 
embodied in lis name, Peleg meaning “ division.” 
This notiee refers, uot to the general dispersion of 
the human family subsequently to the Deluge, but 
to a division of the family of Eber himself, the 
younger braneh of whom (the Joktanids) migrated 
into southern Arabia, while the elder remained in 
Mesopotamia. The occurrence of the name Phaliga 
for a town at the junction of the Chaboras with 
the Kuphrates is observable in consequence of the 
remark of Winer (/?ealwb.) that there is no geo- 
graphical name corresponding to Veleg. At the 
same time the late date of the author who men- 
tions the name (lsidorus of Charax) prevents any 
great. stress being laid upon it. ‘The separation 
of the Joktanids from the stock whence the He- 
brews sprang, finds a place in the Mosaie table, 
as marking an epoch in the age immediately sue- 
ceeding the Deluge. AW. LB. 


PE’LET (ΟΞ [deliverance]: Φαλέκ: Alex. 
Φαλετ: Phalet). 1. A son of Jahdai in an ob- 
scure genealogy (1 Chr. ii. 47). 

2. Clwpadnt 3 Alex. ParAnt: Phatlet). The 
son of Azmaveth, that is, either a native of the 
plaee of that name, or the son of one of David's 


heroes. He was among the Benjaimites who joined 
David in Ziglag (1 Chr. xii. 3). 


PE’LETH (M23 [swiftness]: φαλέθ: Phe- 
leth). 1. The father of On the Reubenite, wha 
joined Dathun and Abiram in their rebellion 
(Num. xvi. 1). Josephus Ciné. iv. 2, § 2), omit- 
ting all mention of On, ealls Peleth Φαλαοῦς, ap- 
parently identifying bim with PirALiu the son of 
Reuben. In the LAX. Peleth is made the son of 
Reuben, as in the Sam. text and version, and one 
Heb. MS. supports this rendering. 


2. ([ δι. @adrcO:] Phaleth). Son of Jonathan 
and a descendant of Jerahmeel through Onam, his 
son by Atarah (1 Chr. ii. 33). 


PEL/ETHITES ΟΕ: [φελετί,] Φελεθί; 
[Vat. Φελεττει, φελεθθει, Φαλτεια: Alex. Φελ- 


εθθει, Οφελεθθει, φαλλεθθι; FA. in 1 Chr., Φαλ- 
ria:| Pheletht), mentioned ouly in the phrase 


mba ΛΞ ΓΙ, rendered in the A. V. «the 


Cherethites and the Pelethites.” These two col- 
lectives desiguate a force that was evidently David's 
body-guard. Their names have been supposed 
either to indicate their duties, or to be gentile 
nouns. Gesenius renders them “executioners and 


runners,” comparing the Ov) 277, exe. 
ere) Occ later time ἫΝ K. xi. 


4,19); and the unused roots S172 and 7 DB, ag 
to both of which we shall speak later, admit this 
sense. In favor of this view, the supposed parallel 
plirase, and the duties in which these guards were 
employed, may be cited. On the other hand, the 
LXX. and Vulg. retain their names untranslated ; 


cutioners and runners 
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and the Syriac and Targ. Jon. translate them dif- 
ferently from the rendering above and from each 
other. In one place, moreover, the Gittites are 
mentioned with the Cherethites and Delethites 
among David's troops (2 Sam. xv. 18); and else- 
where we read of the Cherethim, who -bear the 
same name in the plural, either as a Vhilistine 
tribe or as Philistines themselves (1 Sam. xxx. 14; 
Fz. xxv. 16; Zeph. ii. ὃ). Gesenius objects that 
David's body-guard would scarcely have been chosen 
from a nation so hateful to the Israelites as the 
Philistines. But it must be remembered that David 
in his later years may have mistrusted his Israelite | a 
soldiers, and xelied on the Vhilistine troops, some of 
whom, with Ittai the Gittite, who was evidently a 
Philistine, and not an Israelite from Gath [lrra1], 
were faithful to him at the time of Absalom’s re- 
bellion. He also argues that it is improbable that 
two synonymous appellations should be thus used 
together; but this is on the assumption that both 
names sivnify Philistines, whereas they may desig- 
nate Philistine tribes. (See 7 ἡ" ε8. pp. 719, 1107.) 
The Egyptian monuments throw a fresh light 
upon this subject. From them we find that kings 
of the NIXth and XAth dynasties had in their 
service mercenaries of a nation called SHAYKI- 
TANA, which Nameses It. conquered, under the 
name «* SHAYRETANA of the Sea.’ This king 
fought a*naval battle with the SHAYRETANA 
of the Sea, in alliance with the ‘TOKKAREE, 
who were evidently, from their physical character- 
istics, a kindred people to them, and to the PI- 
LESATU, or Philistines, also conquered by him. 
The ‘FOKKAREL and the PELESATU both 
wear a peculiar dress. We thus learn that there 
were two peoples of the Mediterranean kindred to 
the Philistines, one of whieh supplied mercenaries 
to the Egyptian kings of the AIAth and XXth 
dynasties. ‘The name SHAYRETANA, of which 
the first letter was also pronounced ΚΠ], is almost 
letter for letter the same as the Hebrew Chere- 
thim; and since the SUAYRETANA were evi- 
dently cognate to the Philistines, their identity 
with the Cherethim cannot be doubted. But if 
the Cherethim supplied mercenaries to the Egyp- 
tian kings in the thirteenth century B. ©€., ac- 
cording to our reckoning, it cannot be doubted 
that the same name in the designation of David's 
hody-guard denotes the same people or tribe. The 
Egyptian SHAYRETANA of the sea are prob- 
ably the Cretans. The Pelethites, who, as already 
remarked, are not mentioned except with the Che- 
rethites, have not yet been similarly traced in 
Egyptian geography, and it is rash to suppose their 
namie to be the same as that of the Philistines, 
58, for smb; for, as Gesenius remarks, 
this contraction is not possille in the Semitic lan- 
guages. The similarity, how ever, of the two names 
would favor the idea which is suggested by the 
mention together of the Cherethites and Pelethites, 
that the latter were of the Philistine stock as well 
as the former. As to the etymology of the names. 
both may be connected with the migration of the 
Philistines. As already noticed, the former has 


@ Michaelis Philistwos SSD, dietos esse censet, 
utpote exsules(v. rad. Niph. no. 3) ut idem valeat quod 
Λλλόφυλοι ( Thes. p. 719). 

ὃ The reader is referred to a curious work by ἃ 
Scotch divine, Archibald Simson by name, entitled 


PELICAN 


been derived from the root JV22, ‘he cut, cut off, 
destroyed,’’ in Niphal “he was cut off from his 
country, driven into exile, or expelled,’’ so that we 
might as well read ‘exiles’? as “ὁ executioners.”’ 


The latter, from np, an unused root, the Arab. 


--- 


cuks, “he escaped, fled,” both being cognate 


to ὯΝ, ‘che was smooth,’’ thence "6 6 slipped 
away, escaped, and caused to escape,’’ where the 
renderii ¢ 6 the fugitives ᾽ is at least as adimissible 

as ‘+the runners.” If we compare these two names 
so rendered with the gentile name of the Philistine 


nation itself, ‘mwa, “a wanderer, stranger,” 


from the unused root wd, ‘she wandered or 
emicrated,’’ these previous inferences seem to he- 
cone irresistible. ‘The appropriateness of the names 
of these triles to the duties of David's Lody- 
guard would then be accidental, though it does 
hot seem unlikely that they should have given 
rise to the adoption in later times of other appel- 
lations for the royal body-guard, definitely siyni- 


fying ‘executioners and runners.’’ If, however, 
ἜΣ: ΠῚ vain meant nothing but execu- 


tioners and runners, it is difficult to explain the 
change to DET) 2 k. S. 2 
oof ark oT” 


PELVAS (Medias: Alex. Παιδειας: Pelias). 
A corruption of Brprtan (1 Esdr. ix. 34; comp. 
Kzr. x. 30). Our translators followed the Vul- 
wate. 


PELICAN (OSD, Ldath: πελεκάν, ὄρνεον, 
χαμαιλέων, καταῤῥάκτης: onocrotalus, pelican). 
Amongst the unclean birds mention is made of the 
haath (Lev. xi. 18; Deut. xiv. 17). The suppliant 
psalmist compares his condition to “ἃ kdath in the 
wilderness "’ (Ps. cil. 6). Asa mark of the deso- 
lation that was to come upon Idom, it is said that 
“the Adath and the bittern should possess 10 ᾽ (Is. 
xxxiv. 11). The same words are spoken of Nine- 
veh (Zeph. ii. 14). In these two last places the 
A. V. bas “cormorant ἢ in the text, and * pelican”’ 
in the margin. The best authorities are in favor 
of the pelican being the bird denoted by haath. 
The etymology of the name, from a word meaning 
‘to vomit,’’ leads also to the same conclusion, for 
it doubtless has reference to the habit which this 
bird has of pressing its under mandible against its 
breast, in order to assist it to disgorge the contents 
of its capacions pouch for its young. This is, 
with good reason, supposed to he the origin of the 
fal.le aout the pelican feeding its young with its 
own blood, the red nail on the upper mandible serv- 
ing to complete the delusion.® 


The expression ‘“ pelican of the wilderness ”’ bas, 
with no good reason, heen supposed by some to 
prove that the Adah cannot be denoted by this bird. 
Shaw (Trav. 11. 305, 8vo ed.) says ὁ" the pelican 
must of necessity starve in the desert,’ as it is 
essentially a water bird. In answer to this ohjec- 
tion, it will be enough to observe that the term 


 Wieroglyphica Animalium, Vegetabilium et Metallo- 
rum. qu in Scripturis saeris reperiuntur,” Ediub. 
1622, 4to. In this work are some wild fancies about 
the pelican, which serve to show the state of zodlogy, 
etc., at the period iu which the author lived. 


PELONITE 


midoar (* wilderness *’) is by no means restricted 
to barren sandy spots destitute of water. ‘ The 
idea,’’ says Prof. Stanley, “is that cf a wide open 
space, with or without actual pasture; the couutry 
of the nomads, as distinguished from that of the 
agricultural and settled people” (δὲ ᾧ P. p. 480, 
5th ed.).@ Pelicans (Pelecanus onocrotalus) are 
often seen associated in large flocks; at other times 
single individuals may he observe! sitting in lonely 
and pensive silence on the ledge of some rock a few 
feet above the surface of the water. (See Nitto, 
Pict. Bib. on Vs. cii. 6.) It is not quite clear what 
is the particular point in the nature or character 
of the pelican with which the psalmist compares 
his pitiable condition. Some have supposed that 
it consists in the loud ery of the bird: compare 
“the voice of my sighing’ (ver. 5). We are in- 
clined to believe that reference is made to its gen- 
eral aspect as it sits in apparent mclancholy mood, 
with its bill resting on its breast. There is, we 
think, little doubt but that the pelican is the haath 
of the Hebrew Scriptures. Oelmann’s opinion 
that the Pelecanus graculus, the shay cormorant 
(Verim. Samm. iit. 57), and Bochart’s, that the 
ὡς bittern ’’ is intended, are unsupported by any 
good evidence. ‘The P. onverotalus (common pel- 


Pelecanus onocrotalus. 


ican) and the P. crispus are often observed in 
Palestine, Egypt, ete Of the latter Mr. Tristram 
observed an immense flock swimming out to sea 
within sicht of Mount Carmel (J/dis, i. 37).2 
AV AE. 

PEL/ONITE, THE onan [see below]: 
ὁ beAwvi [ Vat. -ver], Alex. o Φαλλωνι, 1 Chrexi: 
273 6 Φελλωνί, [Vat. FA. ὁ Φεδωνει,} 1 Chr. xi. 
36; ὁ ἐκ Φαλλοῦς, [Comp. ὁ Φαλλωνί,) 1 Chr. 
xxvii. 10: Phalonites, Phelonites, Phallonites). 
Two of David's mighty men, Helez and Xhijah, 
are called Pelonites (1 Chr. xi. 27,36). From 1 
Chr. xxvil. 10, it appears that the former was of 
the tribe of Mphraim, and ὁ. Pelonite’’ would there- 


α As a matter of fact, however, the pelican, after 
having filled its poueh with fish and mollusks, often 
does retire miles inland away from water, to some spot 
where it cousumes the contents of its pouch. 


ial: 
ithe coast of Syria above Berit, was formerly 
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fore be an appellation derived from his place of 
birth or residence. But in the Targum of R 
Joseph it is evidently regarded as a patronymic 
and is rendered in the last mentioned passage ‘ of 
the 5661 of Pelan.”” In the list of 2 Sam. xxii. 
Helez is called (ver. 26) “the Paltite,’ that is, as 
Bertheau (on 1 Chr. xi.) conjectures, of Beth-VPalet, 
or Beth-Phelet. in the south of Judah. But it 
seems probable that “ Pelonite’ is the correct 
reading. [See PAurire.]  Ahijah the Pelonite” 
appears in 2 Sam. xxiii. 34 as ὁ Kiam the son of - 
Ahithophel the Gilunite,”’ of which the former ts a 
corruption; “ὁ Ahijah’’ forming the first part of 
Ὁ Ahithophel,”’ and ‘“DPelonite'’ and «« Gilonite ” 


differing only by Ὁ and ἃ. If we follow the LXX. 


ot 1 Chr. xxvii. the place from which I]elez took his 
name would be of the form Vhallu, but there is no 
trace of it elsewhere, and the LAX. must have had 
a differently pointed text. In eb. peloni corre- 
sponds to the Greek 6 δεῖνα, “such a one:”’ it still 
exists in Arabic and in the Spanish Dun Fulano, 
«Mr. So-and-so.”” We Ag We 


PEN. [Waritrne.] 
PEN‘IEL (525; Samar. OM 35 [see 


below]: εἶδος θεοῦ: Phanucl, and so also Peshito). 
The name which .Jacob gaye to the place in which 
he had wrestled with God: “He called the name 
of the place ‘ Face of Fl,’ for 1 have seen Elohim 
tace to face’? (Gen. xxxii. 30). With that sin- 
gular correspondence between the two parts of this 
narrative which has been already noticed under 
MAHANAIM, there is apparently an allusion to the 
bestowal of the name in xxxiii. 10, where Jacob 
sitys to sau, * 1 have seen thy face as one sees the 
fuce of Elohim.’ In xxxii. 3f, and the other pas- 
sages in which the name ocenrs, its form is changed 
to Prnurn. On this change the lexicographers 
thiow no light. It is perhaps not inipossible that 
Penuel was the original form ‘of the name, and 


‘that the slight change to Peniel was made Ὁ 
8 ὲ Ne 


Aacoh or by the historian to suit his allusion to 
the cireunsstance under which the patriarch first 
saw it. The Samaritan Pentateuch bas Penu-el 
The promontory of the fas es-Shukuh, on 


called Theouprosépon, probably a translation of 
Penicl, or its Phoenician equivalent. G. 
PENIN’NAH (773225 [coral]: Φεννάνα: 
Phenenna), one of the two wives of Elkanah, the 
other being Hannah, the mother of Samuel (1 
aii. ἢ 2): 
* PENKNIFE (Jer. xxxvi. 33). [KNIFE.] 
PENNY, PENNYWORTH. In the A. 


V., in several passages of the N. T., ‘“ penny,’’ 
either alone or in the compound (ὁ pennyworth,” 
occurs as the rendering of the Greek δηνάριον, 
the name of the Roman denartus (Matt. xx. 2, 
xxl. 19; Mark vi. 37, xii. 15; Luke xx. 24; John 
vi. 7; Rev. vi. 6). The denarius was the chief 
toman silver coin, from the beginning of the coin- 
aze of the city to the early part of the third century. 
Its name continued to be applied to a silver piece 
as late as the time of the earlier Byzantines. The 
states that arose from the ruins of the Roman 


Ὁ  P crispus breeds in vast numbers in the flat 
plain of the Dobrudscha (in European Turkey); its 
habits there bear out your remark of the pelican re- 
tiring inland to digest its food.”” —H. B. TRisTRAM. 
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empire imitated the coinage of the imperial mints, 
and in general called their principal silver coin the 
denarius, whence the French name denier and the 
Italian denaro. ‘The chief Anglo-Saxon coin, and 
for a long period the only one, corresponded to the 
denarius of the Continent. It continued to be 
current under the Normans, Plantagenets, and 
Tudors, though latterly little used. It is called 
penny, denarius, or denier, which explains the 
employment of the first word in the A.V. [In 
, Udal's version of the Paraphrase of Erasmus (1549) 
the word is Anglicized by “denarie."] Εἰ, 5. P. 


PENTATEUCH, THE. The Greek name 
given to the five books commonly called the Five 
Books of Moses (ἡ πεντάτευχος 50. βίβλος: Τ᾽ οη- 
tateuchus se. liber; the fivefold book; from τεῦχος, 
which meaning originally “vessel, instrument,”’ etc., 
came in Alexandrine Greek to mean “book ”’). In 
the time of Ezra and Nehemiah it was called “the 
Law of Moses’ (Fzr. vii. 6); or “the book of the 
Law of Moses’? (Neh. viii. 1); or simply ‘the 
Book of Moses” (Kzr. vi. 18; Neh. xiii. 1; 2 Chr. 
xxv. 4, xxxv. 19). This was beyond all reasonable 
doubt our existing Pentateuch. The book which 
was discovered in the Temple in the reign of 
Josiah, and which is entitled (2 Chr. xxxiv. 14) 
“the book of the Law of Jehovah by the hand of 
Moses,’’ was sulistantially, it would seem, the same 
volume, though it may hase undergone some re- 
vision by Ezra. In 2 Chr. xxxiv. 30, it is styled 
‘the book of the Covenant,” and so also in 2 K. 
xxiii. 2, 21, whilst in 2 K. xxii. 8 Milkiah says, 1 
have found “the book of the Law.’ Still earhier 
in the reign of Jehoshaphat we find a ‘book of 
the Law of Jehovah’? in use (2 Chr. xvii. 9). 
And this was probably the earliest designation, for 
a “hook of the Law’ is mentioned in Deuter- 
onomy (xxxi. 26), though it is questionable whether 
the nanie as there used refers to the whole Penta- 
teuch, or only to Deuteronomy; probably, as we 
shall see, it applies only to the latter. The present 
Jews usually call the whole by the name of Torch, 
i.e. “the Law,” or Torath Mosheh, “the Law 


of Moses.” ‘The Rabbinical title is TST 


TOT META, «the five-fifths of the Law.” 
In the preface to the Wisdom of Jesus the son of 
Sirach, it is called “the Law,” which is also a 
usual name for it in the New Testament (Matt. 
xii. 5, xxii. 36, 40; Luke x. 26; John viii. 5, 17). 
Sometimes the name of Moses stands briefly for 
the whole work ascribed to him (Luke xxiv. 27). 
Finally, the whole Old Testament is sometimes 
called a potiort parte, the Law’’ (Matt. v. 18; 
Luke xvi. 17; John vil. 49, x. 34, xii. 84). In 
John xv. 25; Rom. iii. 19, words from the Psalms, 
and in 1 Cor. xiy. 21 from Isaiah, are quoted as 
words of the Law. 

The division of the whole work into five parts 
has by some writers been supposed to be original. 
Others (as Leusden, Iavernick, and Lengerke), 
with more probability, think that the division was 
made by the Greek translators. lor the titles of 
the several books are not of Ilebrew but of Greek 
origin. ‘The Hebrew names are merely taken from 
the first words of each book, and in the first in- 
stance only designated particular sections and not 
whole books. ‘The MSS. of the Pentateuch form 
a single roll or volume, and are divided not into 
books, but into the larger and smaller sections called 
Parshiyoth and Sedarim Besides this, the Jews 
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distriJute all the laws in the Pentateuch under the 
two heads of affirmative and negative precepts. Of 
the former they reckon 248; because, according to 
the anatomy of the Rabbins, so many are the parts 
of the human body: of the latter they make 365, 
which is the number of days in the year, and also 
the number of veins in the human body. Accord- 
ingly the Jews are bound to the observance of 613 
precepts: and in order that these precepts may be 
perpetually kept in mind, they are wont to carry a 
piece of cloth foursquare, at the four corners of 
which they have fringes consisting of 8 threads 
a-piece, fastened in 5 knots. ‘These fringes are 


ealled SWE 9S, a word which in numbers denotes 
600: add to this the 8 threads and the 5 knots, 
and we get the 613 precepts. The five knots de- 
note the five books of Moses. (See Bab. Talmud, 
Muaceoth, sect. 3; Maimon. Pref. to Jad Ha- 
chazakah ; Leusden, Philol. p. 33.) Both Philo 
(de Abraham., ad init.) and Josephus (e. Apton. i. 
8) recognize the division now current. As no rea- 
son for this division can satistactorily be found in 
the structure of the work itself, Vaihinger sup- 
poses that the symbolical meaning of the number 
five led to its adoption. For ten is the symbol of 
completion or perfection, as we see in the ten 
commandments [and so in Genesis we have ten 
‘generations ’’], and therefore five is a number 
which as it were confesses imperfection and proph- 
esies conipletion. The Law is not perfect without 
the Prophets, for the Prophets are in a special 
sense the bearers of the Promise; and it is the 
Promise which completes the Law. This is ques- 
tionable. There can be no doubt, however, that 
this division of the Pentateuch influenced the 
arrangement of the Psalter in five hooks. ‘The 
sanie may be said of the five Megilloth cf the 
liaviographa (Canticles, Ruth, Lamentations, Ke- 
clesiastes, and Esther), which in many Hebrew 
Vibles are placed immediately after the Penta- 
teuch. 


lor the several names and contents of the Five 
Books we refer to the articles on each Book, where 
questions affecting their integrity and genuineness 
nue also discussed. In the article on Genesis the 
scope and design of the whole work is pointed out. 
We need only briefly observe here that this work, 
beginning with the record of Creation and the his- 
tory of the primitive world, passes on to deal more 
especially with the early history of the Jewish 
family. It gives at length the personal history of 
the three great Fathers of the family: it then de- 
scribes how the family grew into a nation in Egypt, 
tells us of its oppression and deliverance, of its forty 
years’ wandering in the wilderness, of the giving 
of the Law, with all its enactments both civil and 
religious, of the construction of the Tabernacle, of 
the numbering of the people, of the rights and 
duties of the priesthood, as well as of many im- 
portant events which befell them before their en- 
trance into the Land of Canaan, and finally con- 
eludes with Moses’ last discourses and his death. 
The unity of the work in its existing form is now 
generally recognized. It is not a mere collection 
of loose fragments carelessly put together at dif- 
ferent times, but bears evident traces of design and 
purpose in its composition. [ven those who dis- 
cover different authors in the earlier books, and 
who deny that Deuteronomy was written hy Moses, 
are still of opinion that the work in its present 
form is a connected whole, and was at least re- 
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duced to its present shape by a single reviser or 
editor.¢ 

The question has also been raised, whether the 
Book of Joshua does not, properly speaking, con- 
stitute an integral portion of this work. ‘To this 
question Ewald (Gesch. i. 175), Knobel (Genesis, 
Vorbem. § I, 2), Lengerke (Aenaan, Ixxxiii.), and 
Stihelin (Avit. Unters. p. 91) give a reply in the 
affirmative. They seem to have been led to do so, 
partly because they imagine that the two docu- 
ments, the Elohistic and Jehovistic, which char- 
acterize the earlier books of the Pentateueh, may 
still be traced, like two streams, the waters of 
which never wholly mingle though they flow in the 
same channel, running on through the book of 
Joshua; and partly because the same work which 
contains the promise of the land (Gen. xv.) must 
contain also —so they argue — the fulfillment of the 
promise. But such grounds are far teo arbitrary 
and uncertain to support the hypothesis which rests 
upon them. All that seems probable is, that the 
book of Joshua received a final revision at the 
hands of Ezra, or some earlier prophet, at the same 
time with the books of the Law. 

The fact that the Samaritans, who it is well 
known did not possess the other books of Seripture, 
have besides the Pentatench a hook of Joshua (see 
Chronicon Samaritanum, etc., ed. duyuboll, Lugd. 
Bat. 1848), indicates no doubt an early association 
of the one with the*other; but is no ‘proof that 
they originally constituted one work, but rather the 
contrary. Otherwise the Samaritans would uat- 
urally have adopted the canonical recension of 
Joshua. We may therefore regard the Five Books 
of Moses as one separate and complete work. For 
a detailed view of the several books we must refer, 
as we have said, to the Articles where they are 
severally discussed. ‘The questions which we have 
left for this article are those connected with the 
authorship and date of the Pentateuch as a whole. 

It is necessary here at the outset to state the 
exact nature of the investigation which lies before 
us. Many English readers are alarmed when they 
are told, for the first time, that critical investigation 
renders it doubtful whether the whole Pentateuch 
in its present form was the work of Moses. On 
this subject there is a strange confusion in many 
minds. ‘They suppose that to surrender the rec- 
ognized authorship of a sacred book is to surrender 
the truth of the book itself. Yet a little reflection 
should suffice to correct such an error. For who 
ean say now who wrote the books of Samuel, or 
Ruth, or Job, or to what authorship many of the 
Psalms are to be ascribed? We are quite sure 
that these books were not written by the persons 
whose names they bear. We are scarcely less sure 
that many of the Psalms ascribed to David were 
not written by him, and our own translators have 
signified the doubtfulness of the inscriptions by 
separating them from the Psalms, of which in the 
Hebrew text they were made to form a vonstitucnt 


@ See Ewald, Geschichte, 1. 175; and Stiiheliy, 
Kritisch. Unters. p. 1. 

& It is strange to see how widely the misconception 
which we are anxions to obviate extends. A learned 
writer, in a recent publication, says, in reference to 
the alleged existence of different documents in the 
Pentatench : “ This exclusive use of the one Divine 
Name in some portions, und of the other in other 
portions, it is said, characterizes two different authors 
living at different times; «nd consequently Genesis is 
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part. These books of Scripture, however, and these 
divine poems, lose not a whit of their value or of 
their authority beeause the names of their authors 
have perished. Truth is not a thing dependent 
on names. So likewise, if it should turn out tha 
portions of the Pentatench were not written by 
Moses, neither their inspiration nor their trust- 
worthiness is thereby diminished. ΑἸ] will admit 
that one portion at least of the Pentateuch — the 
34th chapter of Deuteronomy, which gives the 
account of Moses’ death — was not written by him. 
But in making this admission the principle for 
which we contend is conceded. Common sense 
couipels us to regard this chapter as a later ad- 
dition. Why then may not other later additions 
have been made to the work? If comtuon sense 
leads us to such a conclusion in one instance, crit- 
ical examination may do so on sufficient grounds 
in another.& 

At different times suspicions have been enter- 
tained that the Pentateuch as we now have it is 
not the Ventateuch of the earliest age, aud that 
the work must have undergone various modifica- 
tions and additions before it assumed its present 
shape. 

So early as the second century we find the author 
of the Clementine lHomilies calling in question the 
authenticity of the Mosaic writings. According to 
him the Law was only given orally by Muses to 
the seventy elders, apd not consigued to writing till 
after his death; it subsequently underwent many 
changes, was corrupted more and more by means 
of the false prophets, and was especially filled with 
erroneous anthropomorphic conceptions of God, and 
unworthy representations of the characters of the 
Patriarchs (//om. it. 38, 43, tii. 4, 47; Neander, 
Gnost. Systeme, 380). A statement of this kind, 
unsupported, and coming from an heretical, and 
therefore suspicious source, may seem of little 
moment: it is however remarkable, so far as it 
indicates an early tendency to cast off the received 
traditions respecting the books of Scripture; whilst 
at the same time it is evident that this was done 
cautiously, because such an opinion respecting the 
Pentateuch was said to be for the advanced Chris- 
tian only, and not for the simple and unlearned. 

Jerome, there can be little doubt, had seen the 
difficulty of supposing the Pentateuch to be alto- 
gether, in its present form, the work of Moses; for 
he observes (contra Helvid.): “ Sive Mosen dicere 
volueris auctorem Pentateuchi sive Isram ejusdem 
instauratorem operis,” with reference apparently to 
the Jewish tradition on the subject. Aben izra 
(F1167), in his Comm. on Deut. i. 1, threw out 
some doubts as to the Mosaic authorship of certain 
passages, such as Gen. xii. 6, Deut. iii. 10, 11, 
xxxi. 9, which he either explained as later inter- 
polations, or left as mysteries which it was beyond 
his power to unravel. For centuries, however, the 
Pentateuch was generally received in the Church 
without question as written by Moses. The age 


coniposed of two different documents, the one Elohistic, 
the other Jehovistie, which moreover differ in state- 
ment ; and consequently this book was not written by 
Moser, and is neither inspired nor trnstworthy "Τὲς 
to Faith, p. 190). How it follows that a book is neither 
inspired nor trustworthy because its authorship is un- 
known We are ata loss to conceive. <A large part of 
the canon must be sacrificed, if we are only to receive 
books whose anthorship is satisfactorily ascertained. 


“. 
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of criticism had not yet come. The first signs of 
its approach were seen in the 17th century. In the 
year 1651 we find Hlobbes writing: “ Videtur Pen- 
tateuchus potius de Mose quam a Mose scriptus’”’ 

(Leviathan, ο. 33). Spinoza (Tract. Theol.-Polit. 
2. 8,9, published in 1679) set himself boldly to 
coutrovert the received authorship of the Penta- 
tench. He alleged against it (1) later names of 
places, as Gen. xiv. 14 comp. with Judg. xviii. 29; 

(2) the continuation of the history beyond the ime 
of Moses, Ex. xvi. 35 comp. with Josh. v. 12; 
(3) the statement in Gen. xxxvi. 31, “ before there 
reigned any king over the children of Israel.” 
Spinoza maintained that Moses issued his com- 
mands to the elders, that by them they were written 
down and communicated to the people, and that 
later they were collected and assigned to suitable 
passages in Moses’ life. 116 considered that the 
Pentateuch was indebted to Ezra for the form in 
which it now appears. Other writers began to 
suspect that the book of Genesis was composed of 
written documents earlier than the time of Moses. 
So Vitringa (Observ. Sacer. i. 3); Le Clere (ce 
Script. Pentateuchi, § 11), and KR. Simon ( /is¢. 
Critique du V. T. lib. i. ο. 7, Rotterdam, 1685). 
Aecording to the last of these writers, Genesis was 
composed of earlier documents, the Laws of tlie 
Pentateuch were the work of Moses, and the greater 


portion of the history was written by the public | 
Le Clerc | 


scribe who is meutioned in tke book. 
supposed that the priest who, according to 2 K. 
xvii. 27, was sent to instruct the Samaritan colon- 
ists, was the author of the Pentateuch. 

But it was not till the middle of the last century 
that the question as to the authorship of the Pen- 
tateuch was handled with anything like a discern- 
ing criticism. The first attempt+was made by a 
layinan, whose studies we might have supposed 
would scarcely have led him to such an investiga- 
tion. Ju the year 1753, there appeared at Brussels 
a work, entitled: ‘ Conjectures sur les Mémoires 
originaux, dont i] parcit que Moyse s'est servi pour 
composer le Livre de Genése.’”’ It was written in 
his 69th year by Astruc, Doctor and Professor of 
Medicine in the Royal College at Paris, and Court 
Physician to Louis XIV. 
observed that throughout the book of Genesis, and 
as far as the 6th chapter of Exodus, traces were to 
be found of two original documents, eaeh charac- 
terized hy a distinct use of the names of God: the 
one by the name Ilohim, and the other by the 
name Jehovah. Tesides these two principal docu 


ments, he supposed Moses to have made use of ten | 


others in the composition of the earlier part of his 
work. Astruc was followed hy several German 
writers on the path which he had traced; by Jeru- 
salem in his Letters on the Mosaic Writings and 
Philosophy; by Schultens, in his Dissertatio qua 
disguivitur, unde Moses res in libro Geneseos de- 
scriplas didicer it; and with considerable learning 
and critical acumen by Hgen ( Urkunden der Jeru- 
salemischen Tenipelar chits, ler Theil, Palle, 1798), 
and lichhorn (/inlettung in εἰ, A. T.). 

jut this ‘documentary hypothesis,” as it is 
called, was too conservative and too rational for 
sonie critics. Vater, in his Commentar ib. den 
Pentatewch, 1815, and A. T. Hartmann, in his 
Linguist. Mint. in εἰς Stud. der Biicher des A. Test. 
1818, maintained that the Pentatench consisted 
merely of a nuniber of fragments loosely strung 
tocether without order or desi¢n. The former sup- 
posed a collection of laws, made in the times of 


Ilis critieal eye had) 
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David and Solomon, to have been the foundation 
of the whole: that this was the book discovered in 
the reign of Josiah, and that its fragments were 
afterwards incorporated in Deuteronomy. ΑἸ] the 
rest, consisting of fragments of history and of laws 
written at different periods up to this time, were, 
according to him, collected and shaped into their 
present form between the times of Josiah and the 
Babylonish Exile. Hartmann also brings down the 
date of the existing entateuch as late as the Ixile. 
This has been called the ἐς 'ragmentary hypothesis.” 
oth of these have now been superseded by the 
εἰ Supplementary hypothesis,’ which has been 
adopted with various modifications by De Wette, 
Bleek, Stihelin, Tuch, Lengerke, [upfeld, Knobel, 
Sunsen, Kurtz, Delitzsch, Schultz, Vaihinger, and 
others. ‘They all alike recognize two documents 
in the Pentateuch. ‘They suppose the narrative of 
the Klohist, the more ancient writer, to have been 
the foundation of the work, and that the Jehovist 
or later writer making use of this document, added 
to and commented upon it, sometimes transcribing 
portions of it intact, and sometimes incorporating 
the substanee of it into his own work. 

But though thus agreeing in the main, they 
differ widely in the applieation of the theory. Thus, 
for instance, De Wette distinguishes between the 
Fiohist and the Jehovist in the first four Books, 
and attributes Deuteronomy to a different writer 
altogether (Ava. ins A. T. ὃ 150 ff). So also 
Lengerke, though with some differences of detail 
in the portions he assigns to the two editors. The 
last places the Elohist in the time of Solomon, and 
the Jehovistic editor in that of Ilezekiah; whereas 
Tuch puts the first under Saul, and the second 
under Solomon. Stihelin, on the other hand, de- 
clares for the identity of the, Deuteronomist and 
the Jehovist; and supposes the last to have written 
in the reign of Saul, and the Elohist in the time 
of the Judges. Hupfeld (die Quellen der Genesis) 
finds, in Genesis at least, traces of three authors, an 
earlier and a later Elohist, as well as the Jehovist. 
Ile is peculiar in regarding the Jehovistic portion 
as an altogether original document, written in 
entire independence, and without the knowledge 
even of the Klohistic record. <A later editor or 
eompiler, he thinks, found the two books, and 
threw them into one. Vaihinger (in Herzog's 
Encyklopddie) is also of opinion that portions of 
three original documents are to he found in the 
first four books, to which he adds some fragments 
of the 32d and 34th chapters of Deuteronomy. 
The Fitth Book, according to him, is by a different 
and much later writer. The Pre- elohist he sup- 
poses to have flourished about 1200 B.c., the 
Klohist some 200 years later, the Jehovist in the 
first half of the 8th century B. c., and the Deuter- 
onomist in the reign of Hezekiah. 

Delitzseh agrees with the writers above men- 
tioned in recognizing two distinct documents as 
the basis of the Pentateuch, especially in its earlier 
portions; but he entirely severs himself from them 
in maintaining that Deuteronomy is the work of 
Moses. His theory is this: the kernel or first 
foundation of the Pentateuch is to be found in the 
Book of the Covenant (Ex. xix.-xxiv.), which was 
written by Moses himself, and afterwards imcorpu 
rated into the body of the Pentateuch, where it at 
present stands. The rest of the Laws given in the 
wilderness, till the people reached the plains of 
Moab, were communicated orally by Moses and 
taken down by the priests, whose business it was 
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thus to provide for their preservation (Deut. xvii. 
miecomp. xxiv. 8, xixili. 10; Lev. x. 11, comp. 
xv. 31). Inasimuch as Deuteronomy does not pre- 
suppose the existenee in writing of the entire ear- 
lier levislation, but on the contrary reeapitulates it 
with the greatest free‘lom, we are not obliged to as- 
sume that the proper codification of the Law took 
place during the forty years’ wandering in the des- 
ert. This was done, however, shortly after the oc- 
eupition of the land of Canaan. On that sacred 
soil was the first definite pcrtion of the history of 
Israel written; and the writing of the history it- 
self necess:tited a full and com lete account of the 
Mosaie legislation. A man, such as Eleazar the 
son of Aarcn, the priest (ee Num. xxvi. 1, xxxt. 
21), wrote the great work beginning with the first 
words of Genesis, eluding in it the Rook of the 
Covenant, and perhaps gave only a short notiee of 
the last discourses of Moses, leeause Moses had 
written them down with his own hand. A second 
— who may have been Joshua (see especially 1 οὐ. 
xxxil. d4; -losh. xxiv. 26, and eomp. on the other 
hand 1 Sam. x. 25), who was a prophet, and spake 
as a prophet, or one of the elders on whom Mo-es’ 
spirit rested (Num. xi. 25), and many of whom 
survived Joshua (losh. xxiv. 31) —eompleted the 
work, taking Deuteronomy, whieh Moses had writ- 
ten, for his model, and incorperating it into his 
own look. Somewhat in this manner arose the 
Lorah (or Pentateneh), each narrator further 
availing himself when he thought proper of other 
written do un ents. 

Such is the theory of Delitzs h, which is in many 
respects worthy of ecnsideration, and which has 
been adopted in the main by Kurtz (Geseh. εἰ, A. 
B. i. § 20, and ii. § 99, 6), who formerly was op- 
posed to the theory of differe.t documents, and 
sided rather with Henystenbere and the crities of 
the extreme conservative school. There is this dif- 
ference, however, that Kurtz ol jects to the view 
that Dente:onumy existed before the other books, 
and believes that the rest of the Pentateuch was 


committed to writing before, not after, the oceupa- | 


tion of the Holy Land. Finally, Schultz, in his 
reeent work on Deuteronomy, recognizes two orig- 
inal documents in the Pentateuch, the Elohistic 
being the base and groundwork of the whole, but 
contends that the Jehovistie portions of the first 
four hooks, as well as Deuteronomy, except the 
coneluding portion, were written by Moses. ‘Thus 
he agrees with Delitzseh and Kurtz in admitting 
two docunients and the Mosaic authorship of Deu- 
teronomy, and with Stihelin in identifying the 
Denteronomist with the Jehovist. That these three 
writers more nearly approach the truth than any 
others who have attempted to aceount for the phe- 
nomena of the existing Pentateueh, we are eon- 
yvineed. Which of the three hypotheses is best 
supported by facts and by a careful examination of 
the record, we shall see herealter. 

One other theory has, however, to be stated be- 
fore we pass on. 

The author of it stands quite alone, and jt. is 
pot likely that he will ever tind any disciple bold 
enough to adopt his theory: even his great admirer 
Bunsen forsakes him here. Dut it is due to 
Kwald’s great and deserved reputation as a 
scholar, and to his uneommon eritieal sagaeity, 
bricfly to state what that theory is. 116 distin- 
guishes, then, seven differeut authors in the great 
Book of Origines or Primitive Llistory (comprising 
the Pentateuch and Joshua). 
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ical work, of whieh but a very few fragments re- 
main, ig the Book of the Wars of Jehovah. ‘Then 
follows a biography of Moses, of which also but 
small portions have been preserved. The third 
and fourth doeuments are mueh more perfect: 
these eonsist of the Book of the Covenant, whiek 
was written in the time of Samson, and the Book 
of Origines, which was written by a priest in the 
time of Solomon. Then comes, in the fifth place, 
the third histcrian of the primitive times, or the 
first prophetic narrator, a subject of the northern 
kingdom in the days of I:-hjah or Joel. The sixth 
document is the work of the fomth historian of 
primitive times, or the second prophetic narrator, 
who lived between 800 and 750. Lastly comes the 
filth historian, or third prophetic narrator, who 
flourished not long after Joel, and who collected 
and reduced into one eorpns the various works of 
his predecessors. The real purposes of the history, 
both in its prophetical and its legal aspects, began 
now to he discerned. Some steps were taken in 
this direction by an unknown writer at the begin. 
ning of the 7th eentury, bu. ¢.; and then in a far 
more comprehensive manner by the }euteronomist, 
who flourished in the time of Manasseh, and lived 
in egypt. In the time of Jeremiah appeared the 
poet who wrote the Blessing of Moses, as it is viven 
in Deuteronomy. A somewhat later editor ineor- 
porated the originally independent work of the Deu- 
teronomist, and the lesser additions of his two eol- 
leagues, with the history as lett hy the fifth narra- 
tor, and thus the whole was finally eompleted. 
ΠΟ], says Ewald (and his words, seriously 
meant, read like delieate irony), κε were the strange 
fortunes whieh this great work underwent before it 
reached its present form.” 

Sueh is a brief summary of the views whieh have 
been entertained by a large number, of erities, many 
of them men of undoubted piety as well as learn- 
ing, who have found themselves eompelled, after 
eareful investigation, to abandon the older doetrine 
of the Mosaie authorship of the Pentuteueh, and to 
adopt, in some form or other, the theory of a eom- 


| pilation from earlier documents. 


On the other side, however, stands an array of 
names seareely less distinguished for learning, who 
maintain not only that there is a unity of design 
in the Pentateuch — whieh is granted by many of 
those before mentioned — hut who contend that 
this unity of design ean only he explained on the 
supposition of a single author, and that this author 
could have been none other than Moses. ‘This is 
the ground taken by Hengstenberg, 1 }iverniek, 
Dreehster, Ranke, Welte, and Keil. ‘The first men- 
tioned of these writers has no doubt done admira- 
ble serviee in reconeiling and removing very many 
of the alleged diserepaneies and contradietions in 
the Pentateuch: but his zeal earries him in some 
instanees to attempt a defense the very ingenuity 
of which betrays how unsatisfaetory it is; and his 
attempt to explain the use of the Divine Names, 
by showing that the writer had a special design in 
the use of the one or the other, is often in the last 
degree arbitrary. Drechsler, in his work on the 
Unity and Genuinencss of Genesis (1838), fares no 
hetter, though his remarks are the more valuable 
lecause in many cases they coincide, quite inde- 
peudently, with those of Hengstenberg. Later, 
however, Drechsler modified his view, and supposed 
that the several uses of the Divine Names were ow- 
ing to a didactie purpose on the part of the writer, 


The oldest histor- | according as his olject was to show a particular re 
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tation of God to the world, whether as Elohim or 
as Jehovah. Hence he argued that, whilst differ- 
ent streams flowed through the Pentateuch, they 
were not from two different fountain-heads, but 
varied accordiug to the motive which influenced 
the writer, and according to the fundamental 
thought in particular sections; and on this 
ground, too, he explained the characteristic pbrase- 
ology which distinguishes such sections. Ranke’s 
work (Untersuchungen iiber den Pentateuch) is a 
valuable contribution to the exegesis of the Penta- 
teuch. Ile is especially successful in establishing 
the inward unity of the work, and in showing how 
inseparably the several portions, legal, genealogical, 
and historical, are interwoven together. Kurtz (in 
his Ainhert des Genesis, 1846, and in the first edi- 
tion of his first volume of the Geschichte des Alten 
Bundes) tolowed on the same side; but le has 
since abandoned the attempt to explain the use of 
the Divine Names on the principle of the different 
meanings which they bear, and has espoused the 
theory of two distinet docunients. Keil, also, 
though he dces not despair of the solution of the 
problem, confesses (Luther. Zeitschr. 1851-52, p. 
235) that “all attempts as yet made, notwithstand- 
ing the acumen which has been brought to bear to 
explain the interchange of the Divine Names in 
Genesis on the ground of the different meanings 
which they possess, nust Le pronounced a failure.” 
Ebrard (Das Alter des Jehova-Namens) and Tiele 
(Stud. und λίγη. 1852) make nearly the sane 
adinission. This manifest doubtfulness in some 
cases, and desertion in others from the ranks of 
the more conservative school, is sicnificeant. And 


it is certainly unfuir to claim consistency and una- 
nimity of opinion for one side to the prejudice of the 
other. ‘The truth is, that diversities of opinion are 
to be found among those who are opposed to the 
theory of different documents, as well as amongst 
those who advocate it. Nor can a theory which has 
been adopted by Delitzsch, and to which Kurtz has 
become a convert, be considered as either irrational 
or irreligious. lt may not be established beyond 
doubt, but the presumptions im its favor are strong; 
nor, when properly stated, will it be found open to 
any serious objection. 

I]. We ask in the next place what is the testi- 
mony of the Pentateuch itself with regard to its 
authorship ? 

1. We find on reference to Ex. xxiv. 3, 4, that 
ἐς Moses came and told the people all the words of 
Jehoyah and all the judgments,’ and that he sub- 
sequently ‘ wrote down all the words of Jehovah.” 
These were written on a roll called “the book of 
the covenant ’’ (ver. 7), and “ read in the audience 
of the people.” These “words” and “ judgments” 
were no doubt the Sinaitie legislation so far as it 
had as yet been given, and which constituted in, 
fact the covenant between Jehovah and the people. 
Upon the renewal of this covenant alter the idolatry 
of the Israelites, Moses was again commanded by 
Jehovah to “write these words’ (xxxiv. 27). 


@ Delitzsch, however, will not allow that NEED 
means in the already existing book, but in one which 
was to be taken for the occasion; and he refers to 


Num. v. 23, 1 Sam. x. 25, 2 Sam. xi. 15, for a similar 


use of the article. “EO he takes here, as in Is. 


xxx. 8, to mean a separate leaf or plate on which the 
record was to be made. Lut the three passages to 
which he refers do not help him. In the first two 
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«« And,”’ it is added, “πὸ wrote upon the tables the 
words of the covenant, the ten commandments.” 
Leaving 1 euteronomy aside for the present, there 
are only two other passages in which mention is 
niade of the writing of any part of the Law, and 
those are Ex. xvii. 14, where Moses is commanded 
to write the defeat of Amalek in a book (or rather 
in the book, one already in use for the purpose @); 
and Num. xxxiti, 2, where we are informed that 
Moses wrote the journeyings of the children of Is- 
rael in the desert and the various stations at which 
they encamped. It obviously does not follow from 
these statements that Moses wrote all the rest of 
the first four Looks which bear his name. Nor on 
the other hand does this specific testimony with 
regard to certain portions justify us in coming to 
au Opposite conclusion. So far nothing can be de- 
terinined positively one way or the other. But it 
may be said that we have an express testimony to 
the Mosaic authorship of the Law in Deut. xxxi. 
9-12, where we are told that ‘“ Moses wrote this 


Law? (ΟΝ MAT), and delivered it to 
the custody of the priests with a command that it 
should be read before all the people at the end of 
every seven years, on the Feast of Tabernacles. In 
ver. 24 it is further said, that when he ‘*had made 
an end of writing the words of this Law in a book 
till they were finished,”’ he delivered it to the Le- 
vites to be placed in the side of the ark of the cove- 
nant of Jehovah, that it might be preserved as a 
witness against the people. Such a statement is 
no doubt decisive, but the question is, How far does 
it extend? Do the words “this Law’ comprise 
all the Mosaic legislation as contained in the last 
four books of the Pentateuch, or must they be con- 
fined only to Deuteronomy? The last is appar- 
ently the only tenable view. In Deut. xvii. 18, 
the direction is given that the king on his acces- 
sion “ shal] write him a copy of this Law in a book 
out of that which is before the priests the Levites.”’ 
The words “ copy of thts Law,” are literally “ rep- 


etition of this Law ἢ (Gn pa ἜΡΩΣ. which 


is another name for the book of Deuteronomy, and 
hence the LAX. render here τὸ δευτερονόμιον 
τοῦτο, and Philo τὴν ἐπινομίδα, and although it 


is true that Onkelos uses T2U°72 (Mishneh) in 
the sense of “copy,” and the Talmud in the sense 
of ‘duplicate ’’ (Carpzov on Schickard’s Jus reg. 
Hebreor. pp. 82-84), yet as regards the passage 
already referred to in xxxi. 9, &e., it was in the 
time of the second Temple received as an unqnes~ 
tionable tradition that Deuteronomy only, and not 
the whole Law was read at the end of every seven 
years, in the year of release. The words are 


ΣΙ m>s Ὁ πο, 


beginning of Deuteronomy” (Sota, ¢. 7; Maimon. 
Jad hachazakah in Wilchoth Chagiga, e. 3; Re- 
land, Azfig. Sac. p. iv. § 11). 

Besides, it is on the face of it very improbable 


a particular book kept for the purpose is probably in- 
tended; and in 2 Sam. xi. 15, the book or leaf is 
meant which had already been mentioned in the pre- 
vious verse. Ilence the article is indispensable. 

6 * The passage of the Sifrt,’”’? says Delitzsch on Gen- 
esis, p. 68, one of the oldest Midrashim of the schoo} 
of Rab (247), on Deut. xvii. 18, to which Rashi re- 
fers on Sota 419, is as elear as it is important: * Let 


him (the king) copy ὙΠ πὶ ΓΊΣΣΣ ΓΝ in a 
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that the whole Pentateuch should have been read 
at a national feast, whereas that Deuteronomy, 
summing up, spiritualizing , and at the same time 
enforcing the Law should so have been read, is in 
the highest degree probable and natural. It is in 
confirmation of this view that all the later litera- 
ture, and especially the writings of the prophets, 
are full of references to Deuteronomy as the book 
with which they might expect the most intimate 
acquaintance on the part of their hearers. So in 
other passages in which a written law is spoken of 
we are driven to conclude that only some part and 
not the whole of the Pentateuch is meant. Thus 
in chap. xxvii. 3, 8, Moses commands the people to 
write “all the words of this Law very plainly ” 

the stones set up on Mount [0]. Some have sup- 
posed that only the Decalogue, others, that the 
blessings and curses which immediately follow, 
were so to be inscribed. Others again (as Sehulz, 
Deuteron. p. 87) think that some summary of the 
Law may have been intended; but it is at any rate 
quite clear that the expression “all the words of 
this Law’’ docs not refer to the whole Pentateuch. 
This is confirmed by Josh. viii. 32. There the 
history tells us that Joshua wrote upon the stones 
of the altar which he had built on Mount Ebal 
(ἢ copy of the Law of Moses (iishneh torsth Ao- 
sheh — the same expression which we have in Deut. 
xvii. 18), which he wrote in the presence of the 
children of fsrael. And afterward he read all 
the words of the Law, the blessings and cursings, 
according to all that is written in the book of the 
Law.” On this we observe, first, that ‘the bless- 
ings and the cursings’’ here specified as having 
been engraven on the plaster with which the stones 
were covered, are those recorded in Deut. xxvii., 
xxviii , and, next, that the language of the writer 
renders it probable that other portions of the Law 
were added. If any reliance is to be placed on 
what is apparently the oldest Jewish tradition (see 
p- 2412, note ὁ), and if the words rendered in our 
version “cepy of the Law" mean “repetition of 
the Law," ἐν e. the book of Deuteronomy, then it 
was this which was euyraven upon the stones and 
read in the hearing of Israel. [0 seems clear that 
the whole of the existing Pentateuch cannot be 
meant, but either the book of Deuteronomy ouly, 
or some summary of the Mosaic legislation. In 
auy ease nothing can be argued from any of the 
passages tu which we have referred as to the author- 
ship of the first four books. Schultz, indeed, con- 
teuds that with chap. xxx. the discourses of Moses 
end, and that therefore whilst the phrase “this 
law,’ whenever it occurs in chaps. i.-xxx., means 
only Deuteronomy, yet in chap. xxxi., where the 
narrative is resumed and the history of Moses 
brought to a conclusion, “this law’? would natur- 
ally refer to the whole previous legislation. Chap- 
ter xxxi. brings, as he says, to a termination, not 
Deuteronomy only, but the previous books as well; 
for without it they would be incomplete. In a sec- 
tion, therefore, which concludes the whole, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the words * this law ἢ" 
designate the whole. [16 appeals, moreover (against 
Delitzsch), to the Jewish tradition, and to the ‘words 


of Josephus, ὁ ἀρχιερεὺς ἐπὶ βήματος ὑψηλοῦ 


Ὁοοῖς for himself in particular, and let him not be 
satisfied with one that he has inherited from his an- 


ΓΙ means nothing else but ΓΙ 
TVW) (Denterononiy). 


cestors. 


Not this exclusively, how- 
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σταθεὶς . - - « ἀναγινωσκέτω τοὺς νόμους 
πᾶσι. nd also to the absence of the article in xxxi 
24, where Moses is said to have made an end of 


writing the Law in a Book (12D ): whereas 


when different portions are spoken of, they are saia 
to have been written in the Book already existing 
τ ττ τι lt; 1 Sam. x. Zos “05 τειν je it 
is searcely conceivable, he says, that Moses should 
have provided so carefully for the sate custody and 
transinission of his own sermons ou the Law, and 
have made no like provision for the Law itself, 
though given by the mouth of Jehovah. Even 
therefore if this Law” in xxxi. 9, 24, applies in 
the first instance to Deuteronomy, it must indirect- 


ly include, if not the whole Pentateuch, at any 
rate the whole Mosaic legislation. Deuteronomy 


everywhere supposes the existence of the earlier 
books, and it is not credible that at the end of his 
life the great Legislator should have been utterly 
rewardless of the Law which was the text, and 
solicitous only about the discourses which were the 
conmment. ‘The one would have been unintelligible 
apart from the other. ‘There is, no doubt, some 
force in these arguments; but as yet they only ren- 
der it probable that if Moses were the author of 
Deuteronomy, he was the author of a great part at 
least of the three previous books. 


So far, then, the direct evidence from the Penta- 
teuch itself is not sufficient to establish the Mosaic 
authorship of every portion of the Five Books. 
Certain parts of Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, 
and the whole of Deuteronomy to the end of chap. 
xxx., is all that is expressly said to have been writ- 
ten by Moses. 

Two questions ure yet to be answered. Is there 
evidence that parts of the work were not written by 
Moses? Is there evidence that parts of the work 
are later than his time ? 

2. The next question we ask is this: Is there 
any evidence to show that he did not write portions 
of the work which goes by his name? We have 
already referred to the last chapter of Deuteronomy ’ 
Which gives an account of his death. Is it proba- 
ble that Moses wrote the words in Ex. xi. 3, 
‘Moreover the man Moses was very great in the 
land of Mgypt, in the sight of Pharaoh’s servants, 
and in the sight of the people; ᾽" —or those in 
Num. xii. 3, “ Now the man Moses was very meek 
above all the men which were upon the face of the 
earth ὁ On the other hand, are not sueh words 
of praise just what we might expect from the friend 
and disciple — for such perhaps he was —~ who pro- 
nounced his eulogium after his death— “ And 
there arose not a prophet since in Israel like unto 
Moses, whom Jehovah knew face to face’? (Deut. 
xxxiv. 10)? 

But there is other evidence, to a critical eye 
not a whit less convincing, which points in the 
5.16 direction. If, without any theory casting its 
shadow upon us, and without any fear of conse- 
quences before our eyes, we read thoughtfully only 
the book of Genesis, we can hardly escape the con- 
viction that it partakes of the nature of a compila- 
tion. It has, indeed, a unity of plan, a coherence 
of parts, a shapeliness and an order, which satisfy 


ever, because in ver. 19 is said, to observe αἱ the 
words of this Law. If so, then why is Deuteronomy 
only mentioned? Because on the day of assembly 
Deuteronomy only was read.’ ” 
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us that as it stands it is the creation of a single 
mind. [Dut it bears, also, manifest traces of having 
been based upon an earlier work; and that earlier 
work itself seems to have had imbedded in it frag- 
nients of still more ancient documents. before 
proceeding to prove this, it may not be unnecessary 
to state, in order to avoid misconstruction, that 
such a theory does not in the least militate against 
tlre divine authority of the book. The history con- 
tained in Genesis could not have been narrated by 
Moses from personal knowledge; but whether he 
was taught it by immediate divine suggestion, or 
was directed by the Holy Spirit to the use of earlier 
documents, is immaterial in reference to the inspi- 
ration of the work. The question may therefore 
be safely discussed on critical grounds alone. 

We begin, then, by pointing out some of the 
phenomena which the book of Genesis presents. 
At the very opening of the book, peculiarities of 
style and manner are discernible, which can scarce- 
ly escape the notice of a careful reader even of a 
translation, which certainly are no sooner pointed 
out than we are compelled to admit their exist- 
ence. 

The language of chapter i. 1-ii. 3 (where the 
first chapter ought to have been made to end) is 
totally unlike that of the section which follows, ii. 
4-jii. 23. This last is not only distinguished by 
a peculiar use of the divine names — for here, and 
nowhere else in the whole Pentateuch, except Ex. 
ix. 30, have we the combination of the two, Jeho- 
vah Elohim — ut also by a mode of expression 
peculiar to itself. It is also remarkable for pre- 
serving an account of the creation distinct from 
that contained in the first chapter. It may be 
said, indeed, that this account does not contradict 
the former, and micht therefore have proceeded 
froin the same pen. But, fully admitting that there 
is no contradiction, the representation is so differ- 
ent that it is far more natural to conclude that it 
was derived from some other, though not antago- 
nistic, source. It may be argued that here we have, 
not as in the first instance the Divine idea aud 
method of creation, but the aetual relation of man 
to the world around him, and especially to the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms; that this is there- 
fore only a resumption and explanation of some 
things which had been mentioned more broadly 
and generally before. Still in any case it cannot 
be denied that this second account has the charac- 
ter of a supplement; that it is designed, if not to 
correct, at least to explain the other. And this 
fact, taken in eonnection with the peculiarities of 
the phrascolory and the use of the divine names tn 
the same section, is quite sufficient to justify the 
supposition that we have here an instance, not of 
independeut narrative, but of compilation from dif- 
ferent sources. 

To take another instance. Chapter xiv. 15. be- 
yond all doubt an ancient monument — papyrus- 
roll it may have been, or inscription’ on stone, 
which has been copied and transplanted in_ its 
origina] furm into our present book of Genesis. 
Archaic it is in its whole character: distinct, too, 
again, from the rest of the book in its use of the 
uame of God. Ilere we have FE] ‘Elyon, “the 
Most High God,” used by Melchizedec first, and 
Shen by Abraham, who adopts it and applies it to 
Jehovah, as if to show that it was one God whom 
he worshipped and whom Melchizedec acknowl- 
edged, though they knew Him under different ap- 
pellations. 


' course of time had taken a different form, 
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We believe, then, that at least these two por- 
tions of Genesis — chap. ii. 4-iii. 24, and chap. 
xiv. iginal documents, preserved. it may 
have heen, like the genealogies, which are also a 
very prominent feature of the book, in the tents of 
the patriarchs, and made use of either by the [lo- 
hist or the Jehovist for his history. Indeed, Kich- 
horn seems to be nut far from the truth when he 
observes, “ The early portion of the history was 
composed nierely of separate small notices; whilst 
the family history of the llebrews, on the contrary, 
runs on in two continuous narratives: these, how- 
ever, again have not only here aud there some pas- 
sages inserted from otber sources, as chap. xiv., 
xxxill. 18-xxxiv. 31, xxxvi. 1-43, xlix. 1-27, but, 
even where the authors wrote more independently, 
they often bring together traditions which in the 
and 
merely give them as they had received them, ‘with- 
oe iutimating which is to be preferred ”’ υ ‘inl. tn 

T.. ili. 91, ὃ 412). 

oe. come now to a more ample examination of 
the question as to the distinctive use of the divine 
names. ITs it the fact, as Astruc was the first to 
surmise, that this early portion of the Pentateuch, 
extending from Gen. i. to Ex. vi., does contain two 
original documents characterized by their separate 
use of the divine names and by other peculiarities 
of style? Of this there can be no reasonable doubt. 
We do find, not only scattered yerses, but whole 
sections thus characterized. ‘Throughout this por- 


tion of the Pentateuch the name PWT (Jehovah) 


prevails in some sections, and obs (Elohim) 


in others. ‘There are a few sections where both 
are employed indifferently; and there are, finally, 
sections of some length in which neither the one 
nor the other occurs. A list of these has been 
given in another article. [GENEsis.] And we 
find, moreover, that in connection with this use of 
the divine names there is also a distinctive and 
characteristic phraseology. The style and idiom 
of the Jehovah sections is not tbe same as the style 
and idiom of the Elohim sections. After Ix. vi. 
Ων. 7, the name Elohim almost ceases to be cha- 
racteristic of whole sections; the only exceptions to 
this rule being Ex. xiii. 17-19 and chap. xviii. 
Such a phenomenon as this cannot be without sig- 
nificance. If, us Tlengstenberg and those who 
agree with him would persuade us, the use of the 
divine names is to be accounted for throughout by 
a refereuce to their etymology — if the author uses 
the one when his design is to speak of God as the 
Creator and the Judge, and the other when his 
object is to set forth God as the Redeemer — then 
it still cannot but appear remarkable that only up 
to a particular point do these names stamp separate 
sections of the narrative, whereas afterwards all such 
distinetiye criterion fails. How is this fact to be 
accounted for? Why is it that up to Ex. vi. each 
name has its own province in the narrative, broad 
and clearly defined, whereas in the subsequent por- 
tions the name Jehovah prevails, and Elohiim is only 
interchanged with it here and there? But the al- 
leged design in the use of the divine names will ot 
bear a close examination. Τὺ is no doubt true that 
throughout the story of creation in i. 1-ii. 3 we 
have Elohim — and this squares with the hypoth- 
esis. ‘here is some plausibility also in the attempt 
to explain the compound use of the divine names 
in the next section, by the fact that here we have 
the transition from the History of Creation to the 
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History of Redemption; that here consequently we 
should expect to find God exhibited in both ehar- 
acters, as the God who made and the God who 
redeems the world. ‘That after the Fall it should 
be Jehovah who speaks in the history of Cain aud 
Abel is on the same principle intelligible, namely, 
that this name harmonizes best with the features of 
the narrative. But when we come to the history 
of Noah the criterion fails us. Why, for instance, 
should it be said that * Noah found grace in the 
eyes of .lehovah”’ (vi. 8), and that εἰ No wh walked 
with Mlohin ” (vi. 9)? Surely on the hypothesis 
it should have been, * Noah walked with Jehovah,” 
for Jehovah, not lohim, is His Name as the God 
of covenant, and grace, and self-revelation. Heng- 
stenberg’s attempt to explain this phrase by an 
Opposition between “walking with God’’ and 
ἐς walking with the world ” is remarkable only for 
its ingenuity. Why should it be more uatural or 
more forcible even then to imply an opposition be- 
tween the world and its Creator, than between the 
world and its Redeemer? he reverse is what we 
should expect. To walk with the world does not 
mean with the created things of the world, but 
with the ἀμ) of the world; and the emphatic op- 
position to that spirit is to be found in the spirit 
which confesses its need and lays held of the prom- 
ise of Kedemption. Hence to walk with Jehovah 
(not Ilohim) would be the natural antithesis to 
walking with the world. So, again, how on the 
hypothesis of Hengstenberg, can Ne satisfactorily 
account for its being said in vi. 22, « Thus did 
Noah; according to “all that God (£lohim) com- 
manded him, so did he;*’ and in vii. 5, % And 
Noah did according unto all that Jehovah coim- 
manded him;'’ while again in vii. 9 /Alohin occurs 
in the same phrase? ‘The elaborate ingenuity by 
means of which Henystenbery, Drechsler, and others 
attenipt to account for the specific use of the sev- 
eral names in these instances is in fact its own 
refutation. The stern constraint of a theory could 
alone have suggested it. 

The fact to whieh we have referred that there is 
this distinct use of the names Jehovah and Elohim 
in the earlier portion of the Pentateuch, is no 
doubt to be explained by what we are told in Ex. 
vi. 2, “And Elohim spake unto .Moses, and said 
unto him, I am Jehovah: and I appeared unto 
Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob as EI- 
Shaddai, but by my name Jehovah was [ not known 
to them.’’ Does this mean that the name Jehovah 
was literally unknown to the Patriarchs? that the 
first revelation of it was that made to Moses in 
ch. iii. 13, 14° where we read: «* And Moses said 
unto God, Behold, when I come unto the children 
of Israel, and shall say unto them, The God of 
your fathers hath sent me unto you: and they 
shall say to me, What is 115. Name? what shall [ 
say unto them? And God said unto Moses, | AM 
TUAT Lf AM: and [16 said, Thus shalt thon say 
unto the children of Isracl, [ AM hath sent ime 
unto you Si 

This is undoubtedly the first explanation of the 
name. It is now, and now first, that Israel is‘ to 
be made to understand the full import of that 
Name. This they are to learn by the redemption 
out of Egypt. by means of the deliverance they 
are to recognize the character of their deliverer. 
The God of their fathers is not a God of power 
only, but a God of faithfulness and of love, the 
God who has made a covenant with his chosen, 
and who therefvre will not forsake them. ‘This 
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seems to be the meaning of the 41 AM THAT 
eat? (ΠΣ ἽΝ PITTS), or as it may 


perhaps be better rendered, “1 am He whom I 
prove myself to be.” The abstract idea of self- 
existence can hardly be conveyed by this name; but 
rather the idea that God is what He is in relation 
0 his people. Now, in this sense it is clear God 
had: not fully made Hiniself known before. 

The name Jehovah may have existed, though we 
have only two instances of this in the BUSGAR ce 
the one in the name Moriah (Gen. xxii. 2), and the 
other in the name of the mother of Moses (Ix. yi. 
20), who was called Jochebed; both names formed 
by composition from the divine name -lehoyah. It 
is certainly remarkable that during the patriarchal 
times we find no other instance of a proper name 
so compounded. Names of persons compounded 
with 1] and Shaddai we do find, but not with 
Jehovah. ‘his fact abundantly shows that the 
name Jehovah was, if not altogether unknown, at 
any rate not understood. And thus we have ‘an 
undesigned coincidence’? in support of the ac- 
curacy of the narrative. God says in [xodus, He 
was not known by that name to the patriarchs. 
The Jehovistic writer of the patriarchal history, 
whether Moses or one of his friends, uses the name 
freely as one with which he himself was faiiliar, 
but it never appears iz the history and life of the 
Patriarchs as one which was familiar to them. 
On the other hand, passages like Gen. iv. 26, and 
ix. 26, seem to show that the naine was not alto- 
gether unknown. Hence Astruc remarks: ‘ Le 
passage de I'Kxode bien enteudu ne prouve point 
que le nom de Jehoya fut un nom de Dieu ineonnu 
aux Patriarches et révelé & Moyse le premier, mais 
prouve seulement que Dieu un’ avoit pas fait con- 
noitre aux Patriarches toute I’étendue de la signifi- 


eation de ce nom, au lieu qu'il l'a manifestée a 
Moyse.’? The expression in Ix. vi. 3, “IT was not 


known, or did not make myself known,”’ is in fact 
to be understood with the same limitation as when 
(John +. 17) it is said, that «Grace and truth 
came by Jesus Christ’? as in opposition to the 
Law of Moses, which does not niean that there 
was no Grace or Truth in the Old Covenant; or 
as when (John vit. 39) it is said, ες The Holy Ghost 
was not yet, because Jesus was not yet glorified,” 
which does not of course exclude all operation of 
the Spirit before. [JEnovan, Amer. ed. ] 

Still this phenomenon of the distinct use of the 
divine names would seareely of itself prove the 
point, that there are two documents which form 
the groundwork of the cxisting Pentateuch. But 
there is other evidence pointing the same way. 
We find, for instance, the same story told by the 
two writers, and their two accounts manifestly in- 
terwoven; and we find also certain favorite words 
and phrases which distinguish the one writer from 
the other. 

(1.) In proof of the first, it is sufficient to read 
the history of Noah. 

In order to make this more clear, we will sepa- 
rate the two documents, and arrange them in 
parallel columns: — 


ELouim. 


Gen. vi. 13. And Elo- 
him saw the carth, and 
behold it was corrupt; 
for all flesh had corrupted 
his way upon the earth. 


JENOVAH. 


Gen. vi. 5. And Je- 
hoyvah saw that the wick- 
edness of man was great 
in the earth, and that 
every imagination of the 
thoughts of his heart was 
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JEHOVAH. 


only evil continually. 
And it repented Jehovah, 
etc. 

7. And Jehovah said, 
[ will blot out man whom 
I have created from off 
the face of the ground. 


vii. 1. And Jehovah 
said to Noah . . . .- 
Thee have I seen righteous 
before me in this genera- 
tiou. 

vii. 2. Of all cattle 
which is clean thon shalt 
take to thee by sevens, 
male and his female, and 
of all cattle which is not 
clean, two, male and his 
female. 

3. Also of fowl of the 
air by sevens, male and 
female, to preserve seed 
alive on the face of all 
the earth. 


vii. 4. For in yet 
seven days I will send 
rain upon the earth forty 
days and forty nights, 
and 1 will blot ont all the 
substance which I have 
made from off the face of 
the ground. 

vii. 5. And Noah did 
according to all that Je- 
hovah commanded hin. 
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ELoniM. 


18. And Elohim said to 
Noah, The end of all flesh 
is come before me, for the 
earth is filled with vio- 
lence because of them, 
and behold I will destroy 
them with the earth. 

vi. 9. Noah a righteous 
man was perfect in his 
generation. With Elohim 
did Noah walk. 


vi. 19. And of every 
living thing of all flesh, 
two of all shalt thou bring 
into the ark to preserve 
alive with thee: male and 
female shall they be. 


20. Of fow] after their 
kind, and of cattle after 
their kind, of every thing 
that ecreepeth on the 
ground after his kind, 
two of all shall come unto 
thee: that thou mayest 
preserve (them) alive. 

vi. 17. And I, bebold I 
do bring the flood, waters 
upon the earth, to destroy 
all flesh wherein is the 
breath of life, fron: under 
heaven, all that is in the 
earth shall perish. 


vi. 22. And Noah did 
aecording to all that Elo- 
him commanded him; so 
did he. 


Without carrying this parallelism further at 


length, we will merely indicate by references the 
traces of the two documents in the rest of the nar- 
rative of the Flood: vii. 1, 6, on the Jehovah side, 
auswer to vi. 18, vii. 11, on the Elohim side; vil. 
7, 8, 9, 17, 23, to vii. 13, 14, 15, 16, 18, 21, 22: 
Vili. 21. 23, [0 πὴ 11: 

It is quite true that we find both in earlier and 
later writers repetitions, which may arse either 
from accident or from want of skill on the part of 
the author or compiler; but neither the one nor 
the other would account for the constné repetition 
which here runs through all parts of the narra- 
tive. 

(2.) But again we find that these duplicate 
narratives are characterized by peculiar modes of 
expression; and that, generally, the Elohistic and 
Jehovistic sections have their own distinct and in- 
dividual coloring. 

We find certain favorite phrases peculiar to 
the Klohistic passages. Such, for instance, are 


ΓΥΓΤΝ, ἐς possession 5 ἢ ὩΣ VIS, Jand 
of sojournings ; "’ Day. or pat? 
«after your, or their, generations; ἢ pPhiolp) or 
ΠΊΣΩ, ‘cafter his, or her, kind;” orya 
ma DVT, “on the self-same day; 77D 
DTN. “Padan Aram" — for which in the Je- 
hovistie portions we always find ὩΣ EDR, 


‘that of Moses. 
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« Aram Naharaim,” or simply Oh, ( Aram; ” 
ΓΞ Δ TY, “be fruitful and multiply; E'2r] 
WT, “establish a covenant’? —the Jehovistic 
phrase keing JD FVD, «to make (lit. ‘eut’) 
a covenant.” So again we find S12 ms, 
‘sion of the covenant; ”’ DoD ΓΞ, “ ever- 
lasting covenant; "ἢ T2231 TDI, “male and fe- 
male * (instead of the Jehovistic WS) Us), 


VOW, “swarming or creeping thing;”’ and YIU": 
and the common superscription of the genealogical 


portions, midin TER, “these are the genera- 
tions of,’’ ete., are, if not exelusively, yet almost 
exclusively, characteristic of those sections in which 
the name Klohim occurs. , 

There is therefore, it seems, good ground for 
concluding that, besides some smaller independent 
documents, traces may be discovered of two orig- 
inal historical works, which form the hasis of the 
present book of Genesis and of the earlier chapters 
of Ixodus. 

Of these there can be no doubt that the [lohistic 
is the earlier. The passage in Ix. vi. establishes 
this, as well as the matter and style of the docu- 
ment itself. Whether Moses himself was the 
author of either of these works is a different ques- 
tion. Both are probably in the main as old as his 
time; the Elohistic certainly is, and perhaps older. 
But other questions must be considered befure we 
can pronounce with certainty on this head. 

4. But we may now advance a step further. 
There are certain references of time and place which 
prove clearly that the work, i its present form, is 
later than the time of Moses. Notices there are 
scattered here and there which can only he ac- 
counted for fairly on one of two suppositions, 
namely, either a later composition of the whole, or 
the revision of an editor who found it necessary to 
introduce occasionally a few words by way of ex- 
planation or correction. When, for instanee, it is 
said (Gen. xii 6, comp. xiii. 7), ‘And the Ca- 


naanite was then (TN) in the land,’ the obvious 
meaning of such a remark seems to be that the 
state of things was different in the time of the 
writer; that now the Canaanite was there no longer; 
and the conclusion is that the words must have 
been written after the occupation of the land by 
the Israelites. In any other book, as Vaihinger 
justly remarks, we should certainly draw this in- 
ference. 

The principal notices of time and place which 
have been alleged as hespeaking for the Pentateuch 
ἃ later date are the following: -— 


(a.) References of time. Ix. vi. 26, 27, need 
not be regarded as a later addition, for it obviously 
sums up the genealogical register given just before, 
and refers back to ver. 13. But it is more uat- 
urally reconcilable with some other-authorship than 
Again, Ex. xvi. 33-36, though it 
niust have been introduced after the rest of the 
book was written, may have teen added by Moses 
himself, supposing him to have composed the rest 
of the book. Moses there directs Aaron to lay up 
the manna hefore Jehovah, and then we read: “ As 
Jehovah commanded Moses, so Aaron laid it up 
before the Testimony (ὦ. 6. the Ark) to be kept. 
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And the children of Israel did eat manna forty 
years, until they came to a land inhabited; they 
did eat manna until they came unto the borders of 
the land of Canaan.’’ Then follows the remark, 
“Now an omer is the tenth part of an ephah.” 
It is clear then that this passage was written not 
only after the ark was made, but after the Israel- 
ites had entered the Promised Land. The plain 
and obvious intention of the writer is to tell us 
when the manna ceased, not, as Hengstenberg 
contends, merely how long it continued. So it is 
said (Josh. v. 12), * And the manna ceased on the 
morrow after they had eaten of the old corn of 
the land,” etc. The observation, too, about the 
omer could only have been made when the omer 
as a measure had fallen into disuse, which it is 
hardly supposable could have taken place in the 
lifetime of Moses. Still these passages are not 
absolutely irreconcilable with the Mosaic author- 
ship of the book. Verse 35 may he a later gloss 
only, as Le Clere and Rosenmiiller believed. 

The ditficulty is greater with a passage in the 
book of Genesis. The genealogical table of Esan's 
family (ch. xxxvi.) can scarcely be regarded as a 
Jater interpolation. It does not interrupt the order 
and connection of the book; on the contrary, it is 
a most essential part of its strueture; it is one of 
the ten “‘eenerations” or genealogical revisters 
which form, so to speak, the backbone of the whole. 
Here we find the remark (ver. 31), “ And these are 
the kings that reigned in the land of Edom, before 
there reigned any king over the children of Israel ”’ 
Le Clere supposed this to be a later addition, and 
Hengstenberg confesses the difficulty of the passage 
(Auth. d. Penint. ii. 202). But the difficulty is 
not set aside by ]Iengstenberg’s remark that the 
reference is to the prophecy already delivered in 
xxxv. Lf, “ Kings shall come out of thy loins.” 
No unprejudiced person ean read the words, * be- 
fore there reigned any king over the children of 
Israel,’ without feeling that, when they were writ- 
ten, kings had already begun to reign over Israel. 
It is a simple historical fact that for centuries atter 
the death of Moses no attempt was made to estab- 
lish a monarchy amongst the Jews. Gideon indeed 
(Judg. vill, 22, 23) might have become king, or 
perhaps rather military dictator, but was wise 
enough fo decline with firmness the dangerous 
honor. I[fis son Abimelech, less scrupulous and 
more ambitious, prevailed upon the Shechemites to 
make him king, and was acknowledged, it would 
seem, ly other cities, but he perished after a tur- 
bulent reign of three years, without heing able to 
perpetuate his dynasty. Such facts are not indiea- 
tive of any desire on the part of the Israelites at 
that time to be ruled by kings. There was no 
deep-rooted national tendency to monarchy which 
could aceount for the observation in Gen. xxxvi. on 
the part of a writer who lived centuries before a 
monarchy was established. It is impossible not to 
feel in the words, as Ewald observes, that the nar- 
rator almost envies dom because she had enjoyed 
the blessings of a regular well-ordered kingdom so 
long before Israel. An historical remark of this 
kind, it must be remembered, is widely different 
from the provision made in Deuteronomy for the 
possible case that at some later time a monarchy 


a Psalm xiv. furnishes a curious instance of the 
way iu which a passage may be introduced into an ear- 
lier book. St. Paul, quoting this psalm in Rom. iii. 
10, subjoins other passages of Scripture to his quota- 
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would be established. It is one thing for a writer 
framing laws, which are to be the heritage of his 
people and the basis of their constitution for all 
time, to preseribe what shall be done when they 
shall elect a king to reign over them. It is another 
thing for a writer comparing the evndition of an- 
other country with his own to say that the one had 
a monarchical form of government long hefore the 
other. The one might be the dictate of a wise sa- 
gacity forecasting the future; the other could only 
be said at a time when both nations alike were gov- 
erned by kings. In the former case we might even 
recognize a spirit of prophecy: in the latter this is 
out of the question. Either then we must admit 
that the book of Genesis did not exist as a whole 
till the times of David and Solomon, or we must 
regard this particular verse as the interpolation of 
a later editor. And this last is not so improbable 
& supposition as Vaihinger would represent it. 
Perfectly true it is that the whole eenealogical ta- 
ble could have been no later addition: it is mani- 
festly an integral part of the book. But the words 
in question, ver. 31, may have been inserted later 
from the genealogical table in 1 Chr. i. 43; and if 
so, it may have been introduced by Ezra in his re- 
vision of the Law.¢ 

similar remarks may perhaps apply to Lev. xviii. 
28: That the land spue not you out also when 
ye defile it, as it spued out the nation that was be- 
Sore you.” ‘This undoubtedly assumes the occupa- 
tion of the Land of Canaan by the Israelites. ‘Phe 
great difficulty connected with this passage, how- 
ever, is that it is uot a supplementary remark of 
the writer’s, but that the words are the words of 
God directing Moses what he is to say to the chil- 
dren of Israel (ver. ἢ). And this is not set aside 
even if we suppose the hook to have been written, 
not hy Moses, but by one of the elders after the 
entrance into Canaan. 

(ὁ.} In several instances older names of places 
give place to those which came later into use in 
Canaan. In Gen. xiv. 14, and in Deut. xxxiv. 1, 
occurs the name of the well-known city of Dan. 
But in Josh. xix. 47 we are distinetly told that 
this name was given to what was originally called 
Leshem (or Laish) by the children of Dan after 
they had wrested it from the Canaanites. The 
same account is repeated still more cireumstantially 
‘in Judg. xviii. 27-29, where it'is positively asserted 
that “the name of the city was Laish at the first.” 
It is natural that the city should be ealled Dan in 
Deut. xxxiv., as that is a passage written beyond 
all doubt after the occupation of the Land of Ca- 
naan by the [sraelites. But in Genesis we can only 
fairly account for its appearance by supposing that 
the old name Laish originally stood in the MS., 
and that Dan was substituted for it on some later 
‘revision. [Tn] 

In Josh. xiv. 15 (comp. xv. 13, 54) and «πᾶσ. i 
10 we are told that the original name of Hebron 
ibefore the conquest of Canaan was Kirjath-Arba. 
In Gen. xxiii. 2 the older name oceurs, and the 
explanation is added (evidently by some one who 
wrote later than the occupation of Canaan), ὁ» the 
same is Hebron.” In Gen. xiii. 18 we find the 
‘name of Hebron standing alone and without any 
Jexplanstion. Hence Keil supposes that this was 


| aon Ilence the LXX. have transferred these pas- 
| Sages from the Epistle into the Psalm, and have been 
hen by the Vulg. and Arab. 
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the original name, that the place came to be called 
Kirjath-Arba in the interval between Abraham and 
Moses, and that in the time of Joshua it was cus- 
tomary to speak of it by its ancient instead of its 
more modern name. ‘This is not au impossible 
supposition; but it is more obyious to explain the 
apparent anachronism as the correction of a later 
editor, especially as the correction is actually given 
in so many words in the other passage (xxiii. 2). 
Another instance of a similar kind is the occur- 


rence of Hormah in Num. xiv. 45, xxi. 1-8, com- | 


pared with πάν. i. 17. It may be accounted for, 
however, thus: In Num. xxi. 3 we have the ori- 
gin of the name explained. The book of Numbers 
was written later than this, and consequently, even 
in speaking of an earlier event which took place at 
the same spot, the writer might apply the namie, 
though at that point of the history it had not been 
given. ‘Then in Jndg. i. 17 we have the Canaunile 
name Zephath (for the Canaanites naturally would 
not have adopted the Hebrew name given in token 
of their victory), and are reminded at the same 
time of the original Hebrew designation given in 
the Wilderness. 

So far, then, Judging the work simply by what 
we find in it, thee is abundant evidence to show 
that, though the main bulk of it is Mosaic, certain 
detached portions of it are of later growth. We 
are not obliged, because of the late date of these 
portions, to bring down the rest of the look to 
later times. This is contrary to the express claini 
advanced by large portions at least to be from Mo- 
ses, and to other evidence, both literary and his- 
. torical, in favor of a Mosaic origin. On the other 
hand, when we remember how entirely dnring sone 
periods of Jewish history the Law scems to have 
been forgotten, and again how necessary it would 
be after the seventy years of exile to explain some 
of its archaisms aud to add here and there short 
notes to make it more intelligible to the pcople, 
nothing can be more natural than to suppose that 
such later additions were made by Ezra and Nehe- 
miah. 

ΕΠ. We are now to consider the evidence lying 
outside of the Pentateuch itself, which bears upon 
its authorship and the probable date of its compo- 
sition. ‘This evidence is of three kinds: first, direct 
mention of the work as already existing in the later 
books of the Bible; secondly, the existeuce of a book 
substantially the same as the present lentateuch 
amongst the Samaritans; and, lastly, allusions less 
direct, such as historical references, quotations, and 
the like, which presuppose its existence. 

1. We have direct evidence for the authorship 
of the Law in Josh. i. 7, 8, “according to all the 
Law which Muses my servant commanded thee,” 
— “this book of the Law shall not depart out of 
thy mouth,” —and viii. 31, 34. xxiii. 6 (in xxiv. 
26, “the book of the Law of God ”’), in all which 
places Moses is said to have written it. ‘This agrees 
with what we have already seen respecting Denter- 
onomy and certain other portions of the Pentatench 
which are ascribed in the Pentateuch itself to Mo- 
ses. They cannot, however, be cited as proving 
that the Pentateuch in its present form and in all 
its parts is Mosaic. 

The book of Judges does not speak of the book 
of the Law. A reason may be alleged for this 
difference hetween the books of Joshua and J udges. 
In the eyes of Joshua, the friend and immediate 
successor of Moses, the Law would possess un- 
speakable value. It was to be his guide as the 


'teuch. 
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Captain of the people, and on the basis of the Law 
was to rest all the life of the people both civil and 
religious, in the land of Canaan. He had received, 
moreover, from God Himself, an express charge to 
observe and do according to all that was written in 
the Law. Hence we are not surprised at the prom- 
inent position which it occupies in the hook which 
tells us of the exploits of Joshua. In the book of 


Judges on the other hand, where we see the nation 


departing widely from the Mosaic institutions, laps- 
ing into idolatry, and falling under the power of 
foreign oppressors, the absence of all mention of the 
Hook of the Law is easily to be accounted for. 

It is a little remarkable, however, that no direct 
mention of it occurs in the books of Samuel. Con- 
sidering the express provision made for a monarchy 


in Deuteronomy, we should have expected that on 


the first appointment of a king some reference 
would have been made to the requirements of the 
Law. <A prophet Hke Samuel, we might have 
thought, could not fail to direct the attention of 
the newly made king to the Book in accordance 
with which he was to govern. But if he did this, 
the history does not tell us so; though there are, 
it is true, allusions which can oly be interpreted 
on the supposition that the Law was known. The 
first mention of the Law of Moses after the estab- 
lishment of the monarchy is in David's charge to 
his son Solomon, on his death-bed (1 K. ii. 3). 
From that passage there can he no doubt that Da- 
vid had himself framed his rule in accordance with 
it, and was desirous that his son should do the 
same. The words “as it is written in the Law of 
Moses,” show that some portion, at any rate, of 
our present Pentateuch is referred to, and that the 
Law was received as the Law of Moses. The allu- 
sion, too, seems to be to parts of Deuteronomy, and 
therefore favors the Mosaic authorship of that book. 
In viii. 9, we are told that “there was nothing in 
the ark save the two tables of stone which Moses 
put there at Tloreb.’’ In viii. 53, Solomon uses 
the words, ‘As thou spakest by the hand of Moses 
thy servant;’’ but the reference is too general to 
prove anything as to the authorship of the Penta- 
The reference may be either to Ex. xix. 5, 
Gaor to Deut. x12 2: 

In 2 K. xi. 12, “ the testimony ’’ is put into the 
hands of Joash at his coronation. This must 
have been a book containing either the whole of the 
Mosaic Law, or at least the Look of Deuteronomy, 
a copy of which, as we have seen, the king was ex- 
pected to make with his own hand at the time of 
his accession. 

In the Books of Chronicles far more frequent 
mention is made of “the Law of Jehovah,’ or 
“the book of the Law of Moses: *? —a fact which 
may be accounted for partly by the priestly char- 
acter of those books. Thus we find David’s prep- 
aration for the worship of God is *aceording to the 
Law of Jehovah” (1 Chr. xvi. 40). In his charge 
to Solomon occur the words * the Law of Jehoyah 
thy God, the statutes and the jndgments which Je- 
a ahi charged Moses with concerning Israel”’ (xxii. 

2, 13). In 2 2 Chr. xii. it is said that Rehoboam 
v6 ‘aie the Law of Jehovah; "ἢ in xiv. 4, that 
Asa commanded Judah * to seek Jehovah the God 
of their fathers, and to do the Law and the com- 
mandment.”” In xv. 3, the prophet Azariah re- 
minds Asa that ‘now for a long season Israel hath 
been without the true God, and without a teach- 
ing priest, and without Law;” and in xvii. 9, we 
find Jehoshaphat appointing certain princes to- 
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gether with priests and Levites, to teach: “ they 
taught in Judah, and had the book of the Law of 
Jehovah with them.’? In xxv. 4, Amaziah 15 said 
to have acted in a particular instance ‘tas it is 
written in the Law in the book of Moses.” In 
xxxi. 3, 4, 21, Hezekiah’s regulations are expressly 
said to have been in aeeordauce with the Law of 
Jehovah.’ In xxxiil. 8, the writer is quoting the 
word of God in referenee to the ‘Temple — ‘so 
that they will take heed to do all that I have com- 
manded them, aceording to the whole Law and the 
statutes, and the ordinanees by the hand of Moses.” 
In xxxiv. 14, occurs the memorable passage in 
which ]lilkiah the priest is said to have “found a 
book of the Law of Jehovah (given) by Moses.” 
This happened in the eighteenth year of the reign 
of Josiah. And accordingly we are told in xxxv. 
26, that Josiah's life had been regulated in accord- 
anee with that whieh was “written in the Law of 
Jehovah.” 

In Kzra and Nehemiah we have mention several 
times made of the Law of Moses, and here there can 
be no doubt that our present Pentateuch is meant; 
for we have no reason to suppose that any later 
revision of it took place. At this time, then, the 
existing Pentateueh was regarded as the work of 
Moses. Ezra iii. 2, ἐε as it is written in the Law of 
Moses the man of God;”’ vi. 18, ‘as it is written in 
the book of Moses;”’ vii. 6, [zra, itis said, "6 was 
a ready seribe in the Law of Moses.’’ In Neh. 
i. 7, &., “the commandments, judgments, ete., 
which Thou commandedst Thy servant Moses,’’ viii. 
1, &e., we have the remarkable aceount of the read- 
ine of “the book of the Law of Moses.’’ See also 
ix. 3, 14, xiii. 1-3. ΄ 

The books of Chronicles, though undoubtedly 
based upon ancient records, are probably in their 
present form as late as the time of Ezra. Ilenee it 
might be supposed that if the reference is to the 
present Pentateueh in Ezra, the present Pentateneh 
must also be referred to in Chronicles. But this 
does uot follow. The book of Ezra speaks of 
the f.aw as it existed in the time of the writer; 
the books of Chronicles speak of it as it existed 
loug before. Henee the author of the latter (who 
may have been Ezra) in making mention of the Law 
of Moses refers of eourse to that recension of it 
which existed at the partieular periods over whieh 
his history travels. Substantially, no doubt, it was 
the same book; and there was no speeial reason 
why the Chronieler should tell us of any eorrections 
and additions whieh in the course of time had been 
introduced into it. 

In Wan. ix. 11, 13, the Law of Moses is men- 
tioned, and here again, a book differing in nothing 
from our present Pentateuch is probably meant. 

These are all the passages of the Old Testament 
Canon in which “the Law of Moses,’’ “the book 
of the Lau,” or such like expressions oceur, de- 
noting the existence of a particular book, the an- 
thorship of which was ascribed to Moses. In the 
Prophets aud in the Psalms, though there are many 
allusions to the Law, evidently as a written docu- 
ment, there are none as to its authorship. But 
the evidence hitherto adduced from the historieal 
books is unquestionably strong; first in favor of an 


@ It is a curious and interesting fact, for the knowl- 
edge of which we are indebted to Sir 11 Rawlinson, 
shat Sargon penetrated far into the interior of Arabia, 
and carrying off several Arabian tribes, settled them 
in Samaria. This explains how Geshem the Arabian 
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early existence of the main body of the Pentateuch 
— nore particularly of Genesis and the legal por- 
tions of the remaining books; and next, as showing 
a universal belief amongst the Jews that the work 
was written by Moses. 

2. Conclusive proof of the early eomposition of 
the Pentateuch, it has been argued, exists in the 
faet that the Samaritans had their own eopies of it, 
uot differing very materially from those possessed 
by the Jews, except in a few passages whieh had 
probably been purposely tampered with and altered: 
sueh for instanee as Ex. xii. 40; Deut. xxvii. 4. 
The Samaritans, it is said, must have derived their 
Book of the Law from the Ten Tribes, whose land 
they oecupied; on the other hand, it is out of the 
question to suppose that the Ten Tribes would be 
willing to accept religious books from the ‘Iwo. 
Hence the eonelusion seems to be irresistible that 
the Pentateueh must have existed in its present 
form hefore the separation of Israel from Judah; 
the only part of the O. ‘I. which was the eommon 
heritaze of both. 

If this point eould be satisfactorily established, 
we should haye a limit of time in one direetion for 
the eomposition of the P’entateueh. It could not 
have been later than the times of the earliest kings. 
It must have been earlier than the reign of Solomon, 
and indeed than that of Saul. The history becomes 
at this point so full, that it is seareely eredible that 
a measure so important as the eodifieation of the 
Law, if it had taken place, eould have been passed 
over in silence. Let us, then, examine the evidenee. 
What proof is there that the Samaritans received 
the Pentateuch from the Ten Tribes? Aecording 
to 2 K. xvii. 24-41, the Samaritans were originally 
heathen colonists belonging to different Assyrian and 
Arabian © tribes, wlio were transplanted by Shalma- 
neser to occupy the room of the Israelites whom he 
had earried away eaptive. It is evident, however, 
that a considerable portion of the original Israelitish 
population must still have remained in the eities of 
Samaria. For we find (2 Chr. xxx. 1-20) that 
Ifezekiah invited the remnant of the Ten Tribes 
who were in the land of Israel to eome to the great 
Passover whieh he eelebrated, and the different 
tribes are mentioned (vv. 10, 11) who did, or did 
not respond to the invitation. Later, Msarhaddon 
adopted the poliey of Shalmaneser and a still further 
deportation took plaee (Ezr. iv. 2). But even after 
this, though the heathen element in all probability 
preponderated, the land was not swept elean of its 
original inhabitants. Josiah, it is true, did not, 
like Hezekiah, invite the Samaritans to take part in 
the worship at Jerusalem. But finding himself 
strong enough to disregard the power οἵ Assyria, 
now on the deciine, he virtually elaimed the land of 
Israel as the rightful apanage of David's throne, 
adopted energetie measures for the suppression of 
idolatry, and even exterminated the Samaritan 
priests. But what is of nore importance as show- 
ing that some portion of the Ten Tribes was still 
lett in the land, is the fact, that when the collection 
was made for the repairs of the Temple, we are 
told that the Levites gathered the money “of the 
hand of Wanasseh and phraim, and of all the reim- 
nant of Israel,” as well as “of Judah and Benjamin ” 


came to be associated with Sanballat in the government 
of Judea, as well as the mention of Arabians in the 
army of Samaria (“ Illustrations of Evy ptian Iistory,” 
ete., in the Trans. of Roy. Soc. Lit., 1860, part i. pp 
148, 149). 
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(2 Chr. xxxiv. 9). And so also, after the discov-, of Moses by the Samaritans. This we find after 
ery of the Book of the Law, Josiah bound not only | the Babylonish exile, at the time of the institution 
“all who were present in Judah and Benjamin "’ to | of the rival worship on Gerizim. ‘Till the return 
stand tothe covenant contained in it, but he “ took | from babylon there is no evidenee that the Samar- 
away all the abominations out of all the countries | itans regarded the Jews with any extraordinary 
that pertained to the children of Israel, and made | dislike or hostility. But the manifest distrust and 
all that were present iz /sruel to serve, even toj| suspicion with which Nehemiah met their advances 
serve Jehosah their God. And all his days they | when he was rebuilding the walls of .-erusalem pro- 
departed not from serving Jehovah the God of thei | voked their wrath. From this time forward, they 
fathers” (2 Chr. xxxiv. 32, 33). were declared and open enemies. The quarrel be- 
Later yet, during the vice-royalty of Gedaliah, | tween the two nations was further aggravated by 
we find still the same feeling manifested on the part | the determination of Nehemiah to break off all mar- 
of the Ten Tribes whieh had shown itself under Hez- | riaves which had been contracted hetween Jews and 
ekinh and Josiah. Eighty devotees from Shechem, | Samaritans. Manasseh the brother of the high- 
from Shiloh, and from Samaria, eame with all the} priest (so Josephus calls him, υἱγεί. xi. 7, § 2), and 
signs of mourning, and bearing offerings in their} himself acting high-priest, was one of the offenders. 
hand, to the Temple at Jerusalem. ‘They thus tes- | He refused to dive orce his wife, and took refuge with 
tified both their sorrow for the desolation that had | his father-in-law Sanballat, who consoled him fur the 
come upon it, and their readiness to take a part in | loss of his priestly privilege in Jerusalem by making 
the worship there, now that order was restored. | him high-priest of the new Samaritan temple on 
And this, it may be reasonably presumed, was only | Gerizim. With Manasseh many other apostate Jews 
one party out of many who came on a like errand.| who refused to divorce their wives, fled to Samaria. 
All these facts prove that, so far was the intercourse | {Ὁ seems highly probable that these men took the 
between Judah and the remnant of Israel from being | Pentateuch with them, and adopted it as the hasis 
embittered by religious animosities, that it was the | of the new religions system which they inaugurated. 
religious bond that bound them together. Hence} A full discussion of this question would be out of 
it would have been quite possible during any por-| place here. Τὺ is sufficient merely to show how far 
tion of this period for the mixed Samaritan popu-| the existence of a Samaritan Pentateuch, not mate- 
lation to have received the Law from the -lews. rially differing from the llebrew Pentateuch, bears 
This is far more probable than that copies of the | upon the question of the antiquity of the latter. 
Pentateuch should have been preserved amongst | And we ineline to the view of Prideaux (Connect. 
those families of the Ten Tribes who had either | book vi. chap. iii.), that the Samaritan Pentateuch 
escaped when the land was shaven by the razor} was in ace eee of Ezra’s revised eopy. ‘The 
of the king of Assyria, or who had straggled back! same view is virtually adopted by Gesenius (De 
thither from their exile. If even in Jerusalem | Pent. Sam. pp. 8, 9). 
itself the Book of the Law was so scarce, and had 3. We are now to consider evidence of a more 
been so forgotten, that the pious king Josiah knew | indirect kind, which bears not so much on the 
nothing of its contents till it was accidentally dis- | Mosaic authorship as on the early existence of the 
covered; still less probable is it that in Israel, work as a whole. This last circumstance, how- 
given up to idolatry and wasted by invasions, any 1 ever, if satisfactorily made ont, is, indireetly at 
copies of it should have survived. least, an argument that Moses wrote the Pentateuch. 
On the whole, we shonld be led to infer that | Hengstenberg has tried to show that all the later 
there had been a gradual fusion of the heathen | books, by their allusions and quotations, presuppose 
settlers with the original inhabitants. At first the | the existence of the Deoks of the Law. 16 traces, 
former, who regarded Jehovah as only a local and | moreover, the influence of the Law upon the whole 
national deity like one of their own. false cods, | life, civil and religious, of the nation after their 
endeavored to appease llim by adopting in part| settlement in the land of Canaan. He sees its 
the religious worship of the nation whose land they | spirit transfused into all the national literature, 
occupied. They did this in the first pees not | historical, poetic, and prophetical: he argues that 
by mixing with the resident population, but by | except on the basis of the Pentateuch as already 
sending to the king of Assyria for one of the Is- existing lefore the entrance of the Israelites into 
raelitish priests who had been carried captive. But’) Canaan, the whole of their history after the oceu- 
in process of time, the amalgamation of races be-| pation of the land becomes an inexplicable enigma. 
eame complete, and the worship of Jehovah super-/It is impossible not to feel that this line of proof 
seded the worship of idols, as is evident both froin | is, if established, peculiarly convincing, just in pro- 
the wish of the Samaritans to join in the Temple} portion as it is indirect and informal, and beyond 
worship after the Captivity. and from the absence | the reach of the ordinary weapons of criticism. 
of all idolatrous symbols on Gerizim. So far, then, Now, beyond all doubt, there are numerous most 
the history leaves us altovether in doubt as to the | striking references both in the: Prophets and in the 
time at which the Pentateuch was received by the| books of Kings to passages which are found in our 
Samaritans. Copies of it wight have been left in| present Pentateuch. One thing at least is certain, 
the northern kingdom after Shalmaneser’s invasion, | that the theory of men like Von Bohlen, Vatke, and 
though this is hardly probable; or they might have | others, who suppose the Pentateuch to have been 
been introduced thither during the religious reforms | written in the times of the latest kings, is utterly 
of Hezekiah or Josiah. absurd. It is established in the most eonvincing 
But the actual condition of the Samaritan Pen-| manner that the legal portions of the Pentatench 
tateuch is against any such supposition. It agrecs | already existed in writing before the separation of 
Ὸ remarkably with the existing Hebrew Pentatench, | the two kingdoms. Even as regards the historical 
and that, too, in those passages which are mani-| portions, there are often in the later books almost 
festly interpolations and correetions as late as the| verbal coincidences of expression, which render it 
time of Ezra, that we must look for some other | more than prohable that these alsg existed in writing. 
period to which to refer the adoption of the Books! All this has been argued with much learning, the 
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most indefatigable research, and in some instances 
with great success by Hengstenberg in his Authentie 
des Pentateuchs. We will satisfy ourselves with 
pointing out some of the most striking passages in 
which the coincidences between the later books and 
the Pentateuch (omitting Deuteronomy for the 
present) appear. 

In Joel, who prophesied only in the kingdom of 
Judah; in Amos, who prophesied in both king- 
doms; and in Hosea, whose ministry was confined 
to Israel, we find references which imply the exist- 
ence of a written code of laws. The following com- 
parison of passages may satisfy us on this point: 
Joel ii. 2 with Ex. x. 14; ii. 3 with Gen. ii. 8, 9 
(comp. xiii. 10); ii. 17 with Num. xiv. 13; ii. 20 
with ix. x. 19; iii. 1 [ii. 98, E. V.] with Gen. vi. 
12; ii. 13 with Ex. xxxiv. 6; iv. [iii.] 18 with 
Num. xxv. 1.— Again, Amos ii. 2 with Num. xxi. 
28; 11. 7 with Ex. xxiii. 6, Lev. xx. 3; ii. 8 with 
Ex. xxii. 25, &c.; ii. 9 with Num. xiii. 32, c&c.; 
iii. 7 with Gen. xviii. 17; iv. 4 with Lev. xxiv. 3 
and Deut. xiv. 28, xxvi. 12; v. 12 with Num 
Χχχν. 91 (οο)ρ. Kx. xxiii. 6 and Am. ii. 7); v. 17 
Pimms t2; y. 21, &c. with Num. xxix. 35, 
Ley. xxiii. 36; vi. 1 with Num. i. 17; vi. 6 with 
Gen. axxvii. 25 (this is probably the reference 
Hengstenberg's is wrong); vi. 8 with Lev. xxvi 
19; vi. lf with Num. xxxiv. 8; viii. 6 with I 
xxi, 2, Lev. xxv. 39; ix. 13 with Lev. xxvi. 3-5 
(comp. 1χ. iii. 8).— Again, Ilosea i. 2 with Lev 
xx. 9-7; ii. 1 [i. 10] with Gen. xxii. 17, xxxii. 1 
ii. 2 [i. 11] with Ex. i. 10; iii. 2 with Ex. xxi. 32; 
Meroe ware. yi. 17, &c., and vii. 1, &.; iv. 10 
τ ΠῚ [ν xxvi. 26; iv. 17 with Ex. xxxii. 9, 10 
v. 6 with Ex. x. 9; vi. 2 with Gen. xvii. 18; vii. 8 
with Ix. xxxiv. 12-16; xii. 6 [A. V. 5] with E 
iii. 15; xii. 10 [9] with Lev. xxiii. 43; xii. 15 [14] 
with Gen. ix. 5. 

In the books of Kings we have also references as 
follows: 1 KX. xx. 42 to Lev. xxvii. 29; xxi. 3 to 
Lev. xxv. 23, Num. xxxvi. 8; xxi. 10 to Num. 
χχχν, 90, οοη}}. Vent. xvii. 6, 7, xix. 15: xxii 17 
to Num. xxvii. 16, 17. — 2 K. iii. 20 to Ex. xxix. 
88, ἄν.: ἷν. 1 to [Ley. xxv. 39, &c.; v. 27 to ἔχ. 
iv. 6, Num. xii. 10; vic 15. to Gen. xix. 11; vi. 28 
to εν xXvi. 29; vii. 2, 19 to Gen. vii. 11: vii. ὃ 
to Lev. xiii. 46 (comp. } Num. v. 3). 

But now if, as appears from the examination of 
all the Pant Jewish literature, the Pentateuch 
existed as a canonical hook; if, moreover, it was a 
hook so well known that its words had become 
household words among the people; and if the 
prophets could appeal to it as a recognized and 
well-known document, — how comes it to pass that 
in the reign of Josiah, one of the latest kings, its 
existence as a canonical book seems to have been 
almost forgotten? Yet such was evidently the fact. 
The circumstances, as narrated in 2 Chr. xxxiv. 
14, &e., were these: In the eighteenth year ot 
his reign, the king, who had already taken active 
measures for the suppression of idolatry, deternyjned 
to execute the necessary repairs of the Temple, 
which had become seriously dilapitated, and to re- 
store the worship of Jehovah in its purity. He 
accordingly directed Hilkiah the high priest to take 
charge of the moneys that were contributed for the 
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purpose. During the progress of the work, Hil- 
kiah. who was busy in the Tempie, came upon a 


|copy of the Book of the Law— which must haye 


loug lain neglected and forgotten — and told Sha- 
phan the scribe of his discovery. The effect pro- 
duced by this was very remarkable. The king, to 
whom Shaphan read the words of the book, was 
filled with consternation when he learnt for the 
first time how far the nation had departed from 
the Law of Jehovah. He sent Hilkiah and others 
to consult the prophetess Huldah, who only eon- 
firmed his fears. The consequence was that he 
held a solemn assembly in the house of the Lord, 
and “read in their ears all the words of the book 
of the covenant that was found in the house of the 
Lord.” 

Ilow are‘we to explain this surprise and alarm 
in the mind of Josiah, hetrayinz as it does such 
utter ignorance of the Book of the Law, and of 
the severity of its threatenings — except on the sup- 
position that as a written document it had well- 
nigh perished? ‘This must have been the case, and 
it is not so extraordinary a fact perhaps as it ap- 
pears at first sight. It is quite true that in the 
reiun of Jehoshaphat pains had been taken to make 
the nation at large acquainted with the Law. That 
monarch not only instituted “teaching priests,”’ 
but we are told that as they went about the coun- 
try they had the Book of the Law with them. 
3ut that was 300 years before, a period equal to 
that between the days of Luther and our own; 
and in such an interval great changes must have 
taken place. It is true that in the reign of Ahaz 
the prophet Isaiah directed the people, who in their 
hopeless infatuation were seeking counsel of ventril- 
oquists and necromancers, to turn “to the Law 
and to the Testimony; ’’ and Hezekiah, who suc- 
ceeded Ahaz, had uo doubt reigned in the spirit of 
the prophet’s advice. But the next monarch was 
vuilty of outrageous wickedness, and filled Jernsa- 
lem with idols. How great a desolation might one 
wicked prince effect, especially during a lengthened 
reign! To this we must add, that at no time, in 
all probahility, were there many copies of the Law 
existing in writing. It was probably then the cus- 
tom, as it still is in the Kast, to trust largely to 
the memory for its transmission. ‘Just as at this 
day in Egypt, persons are to be found, even iliter- 
ate in other respeets, who can repeat the whole 
Kuran by heart, and as some modern Jews are able 
to recite the whole ot the Five Books of Moses,@ so 
it probably was then: the Law, for the great bulk 
of the nation, was orally preserved and inculeated. 
The ritual] would easily be perpetuated by the mere 
force of observance, though much of it doubtless 
heeame perverted, and some part of it perhaps ob- 
solete, through the neglect of the priests. Still it 
is against the perfunctory and lifeless manner ot 
their worship, not against their total neglect, that 
the burning words of the prophets are directed. 
The conimand of Moses, which laid upon the king 
the obligation of making a copy of the Law for 
himself, ‘had of course long been disregarded. Tere 
and there perhaps only some prophet or righteous 
nian possessed a copy of the sacred book. The bulk 
of the nation were without it. Nor was there any 


a See Mr. Grove's very interesting paper on Nablus 
and the Samaritans in Vacation Tourists, 1861. Speak- 
ing of the service of the yor kippfr in the Samaritan 
avnavosue. he says that the recitation of the Penta- 
wuch was continued through the night, “ without 
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even the feeble lamp which on every other night οἱ 
the year but this burns in front of the holy books. 
The two priests and a few of the people know the 
whole of the Torah by heart’ (p. 346). 
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reason why copies should be brought under the 
notice of the king. We may understand this by a 
parallel case. llow easy it would have been in our 
own coutry, before the invention of printing, for a 
similar circumstance to have happened. [Tow many 
copies, do we suppose, of the Scriptures were made ? 
Such as did exist would be in the hands of a few 
learned men, or more probably in the libraries of 
monasteries. Even atter a translation, like Wyc- 
liffe's, had been made, the people as a whole would 
know nothing whatever of the Bible; and yet they 
were a Christian people, and were in some measure 
at Icast instructed out of the Scriptures, though 
the volume itself could scarcely ever have been 
seen. ven the monarch, unless he happened to 
be a man of learning or piety, would remaim in the 
same ignorance as his subjects. Whatever knowl- 
edge there was of the Bible and of religion would 
be kept alive chiefly by means of the Liturgies used 
in public worship. So it was in Judah. The oral 
transmission of the Law and the living witness of 
the prophets had superseded the written document, 
till at last it had hecomie so searce as to be almost 
unknown. But the hand of God so ordered it 
that when king and people were both zealous for 
reformation, and ripest for the reception of the 
truth, the written document itself was brought. to 
light. 

On carefully weighing all the evidence hitherto 
adduced, we can hardly question, without a literary 
skepticism which would be most unreasonable, that 
the Pentateuch is to a very considerable extent as 
early as the time of Moses, though it may have 
undergone many later revisions aid corrections, the 
last of these being certainly as late as the time of 
Ezra. But as regards any direct and unimpeach- 
able testimony to the composition of the whole 
work by Moses we have it not. Only one bovk out 
of the five — that of Deuteronomy — claims im ex- 
press terms to be from his hand. And yet, strange 
to say, this 15 the very book in which modern eriti- 
cism refuses most peremptorily to admit the claim. 
It is of importance therefore to consider this ques- 
tion separately. 

All allow that the Reok of the Covenant in Kx- 
odus, perhaps a great part of Leviticus, and some 
part of Numbers, were written by Israel’s greatest 
leader and prophet. Tsut Deuteronomy, it is al- 
leged, is in style and purpose so utterly unlike 
the genuine writings of Moses that it is quite im- 
possible to believe that he is the author. But how 
then set aside the express testimony of the hook 
itself? How explain the fact that Moses is there 
said tu have written all the words of this Law, to 
have consigned it to the custody of the priests, and 
to have charged the Levites sedulously to preserve 
it by the side of the ark? Only by the bold asser- 
tion that the fiction was invented by a later writer, 
who chose to personate the great Lawgiver in order 
to give the more color of consistency to his work! 
The author first feigns the name of Moses that he 
may gain the greater consideration under the 
shadow of his name, and then proveeds to reénact, 
but in a broader and more spiritual manner, and 
with true prophetic inspiration, the chief portions 
pf the earlier legislation. 


a That even in monasteries the Bible was a neg- 
lected and almost unknown book, is clear from the 
story of Luther’s conversion. 

ὃ It is a significant fact that Ewald, who will have 
it that Deuteronomy was written in the reign of Ma- 
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But such an hypothesis is devoid of all probabil- 
ity. For what writer in later times would ever have 
presumed, unless he were equal to Moses, to correct 
or supplement the Law of Moses? And if he were 
equal to Moses, why borrow his name (as Ewald 
supposes the Deuteronomist to have done) in order 
to lend greater weight and sanction to his book κ᾿ 
The truth is, those who make such a supposition 
import modern ideas into ancient writings. They 
forget that what might be allowable in a modern 
writer of fiction would not have been tolerated in 
one who claimed to have a Divine Commission, who 
came forward as a prophet to rebuke and to reform 
the people. Which would be more weighty to win 
their obedience, ‘Thus saith Jehovah,’ or + Moses 
wrote all these words "Ὁ 

It has been argued indeed that in thus assuming 
a feigned character the writer does no more than 
is done by the author of Ecclesiastes. He in like 
manner takes the name of Solomon that he may 
gain a better hearing for his words of wisdom. But 
the cases are not parallel. ‘The Preacher only pre- 
tends to give an old man’s view of life, as seen by 
one who had had a large experience and no common 
reputation for wisdom. Deuteronomy elaims to be 
a Law imposed on the highest authority, and de- 
manding implicit obedience. The first is a record 
of the struggles, disappointments, and victory of a 
human heart. The last is an absolute rule of life, 
to which nothing may be added, and trom which 
nothing may be taken (iv. 2, xxxi. 1). 

But, besides the fact that Deuteronomy claims 
to have been written by Moses, there is other 
evidence which establishes the great antiquity of 
the book. 

1. It is remarkable for its allusions to Egypt,® 
which are just what would be expected supposing 
Moses to have been the author. Without insisting 
upon it that in such passages as iv. 15-18, or vi. 8, 
xi. 18-20 (comp. Ex. xiii. 16), where the command 
is given to wear the Law after the fashion of an 
amulet, or xxvii. 1-8, where writing on stones coy- 
ered with plaster is mentioned, are probable refer- 
ences to Egyptian customs, we may point to more 
certain examples. In xx. 5 there is an allusion to 
Kvyptian regulations in time of war; in xxv. 2 to 
the Egyptian bastinado; in xi. 16 to the Egyptian 
mode of irrigation. The references which Delitzsch 
sees in xxii. 5 to the custom of the Egyptian 
priests to hold solemn processions in the masks of 
different deities, and in viii. 9 to Egyptian mining 
operations, are by no means so certain. Again, 
among the curses threatened are the sicknesses of 
Egypt, xxviii. 60 (comp. vil. 15). According to 
xxvii. 68, Egypt is the type of all the oppressors 
of Israel: ἐς Remember that thou wast a slave in 
the land of Egypt,’ is an expression which 15 sev- 
eral times made use of as a motive in enforcing the 
obligations of the book (v. 15, xxiv. 18, 22; see the 
same appeal in Ley. xix. 34, a passage occurring 
in the remarkable section Lev. xvii.-xx., which has 
so much affinity with Deuteronomy). Lastly, ref- 
erences to the sojourning in Egypt are numerous: 
“We were Pharaoh's bondmen in Egypt,” ete. 
(vi. 21-23; see also vii. 8, 18, xi. 3); and these 
occur even in the laws, as in the law of the king 


niasseh, is obliged to make his supposed author live in 
Egypt, in order to account plausibly for the acquaint- 
ance with Egyptian customs which is discernible in 
the book. 
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(xvii. 16), which would be very extraordinary 
if the book had only been written in the time of 
Manasseh. 

The phraseology of the book, and the archaisms 
found in it, stamp it as of the same age with the 


rest of the Pentateuch. The form NW, instead 


of NXT, for the feminine of the pronoun (which 
occurs in all 195 times in the Pentateuch), is found 
36 times in Deuteronomy. Nowhere do we meet 
with SVT in this book, though in the rest of the 
Pentateuch it occurs 11 times. In the same way, 


like the other books, Deuteronomy has ΠΝ of a 


maiden, instead of the feminine 1792, which is 
only used onee (xxii. 19). It has also the third 


pers. pret. ‘71, which in prose occurs only in the 
Pentateuch (Ewald, Lehrbuch, § 142 δ). The dem- 


onstrative pronoun ONT, which (according to 
Ewald, ὃ 183 a, is characteristic of the Pentateuch) 
oceurs in Dent. iv. 42, vii. 22, xix. 11, and nowhere 
else out of the books of Moses, except in the late 
book, 1 Chr. xx. 8, and the Aramaic Ezra, v. 15. 
The use of the ΣΤ locale, which is comparatively 
rare in later writings, is common to Deuteronomy 
with the other books of the Pentateuch; and so is 


the old and rare form of writing τ Ὁ 1], and 
the termination of the future in {7. ‘The last, ac- 
cording to Konig (4. 7. Stud. 2 Heft), is more 
common in the Pentatench than in any other book: 
it occurs 58 times in Deuteronomy. ‘Twice even 
in the preterite, viii. 3, 16, a like termination pre- 
sents itself; on the peculiarity of which Ewald 
(δ 190 ὁ, note) remarks, as being the original and 
fuller form. Other archaisms which are common 
to the whole five books are: the shortening of the 


Hiphil, ns'2, i. 33; “wy, XX. 12 00 the 
use of ΝΠ ΞΕΙ IP, “to meet; the construction 
of the passive with SS of the object (for instance, 
xx. 8); the interchange of the older SVs (xix. 4) 
with the more usual wD : ihe use of “MOT (in- 


stead of pa), xvi. 16, xx. 13, a form which dis- 
appears altogether after the Pentateuch; many an- 
cient words, such as DYZN, CA, MIL’, (72, 
Ex. xiii. 12). Amongst these are some which oceur 
hesides only in the hook of Joshua, or else in very 
late writers, like Ezekiel, who, as is always the case 
in the decay of a language, studiously imitated the 
oldest fornis; some which are found afterwards 


only in poetry, as ΘΝ (vii. 13, xxviii. 4. &e.), 


and ἘΓΏ, so common in Deuteronomy. Again, 
this book has ἃ number of words which have an 


archaic character. Such are, vale (for the 
later 30D), S30) (instead of ele the old Ca- 
naanite ys γῶν, “offspring of the 
flocks 5” FIND, which as a name of Israel is 
borrowed, ei. 2: | mainte, to act 


sashly °° SPT, “to be silent; PINT, xv. 
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14, “to give,” lit. “to put likea collar on thet eck;"* 
WIV, ‘to play the lord;”’ MT, ‘¢ sickness.” 


2. A fondness for the use of figures is another 
peculiarity of Deuteronomy. See xxix. 17, 18: 
Kxviil. 13, 44; 1. 31, 445 vin. 5; xxvill. 29, 49. SOF 
similar comparisons there are but few (Delitzsgh says 
but three) in the other books. The results are most 
surprising when we compare Deuteronomy with the 
Book of the Covenant (Itx. xix.-xxiv.) on the one 
hand, and with Is. xe. (which is said to be Mosaic) 
on the other. To cite but one exainple: the images 
of devouring fire and of the bearing on eayles’ wings 
occur only in the Book of the Covenant and in 
Deuteronomy. Comp. Ix. xxiv. 17, with Deut. iv. 
Ot, ix. 3; and Iix. xix. 4, with Dent. xxxii. 11, 
So again, not to mention numberless widesigned 
coincidences between Ps. xc. and the book of Peuter- 
ouomy, especially chap. xxxii., we need only here cite 


the phrase DYT. Ἢ) J" (Ps. xe. 17), “ work of 


the hands,’’ as descriptive of human action generally, 
which runs through the whole of Deut. ii. 7, xiv. 
ap xvi. 15, xxiv. 19, xxv, 12, xxx. So Phe sane 
close affinity, both as to matter and style, exists be- 
tween the section to which we have already referred 
in Leviticus (ch. xvii.-xx., so manifestly different 
from the rest of that book), the Book of the Cove- 
nant (Ix. xix.-xxiv.),and Deuteronomy. 


In addition to all this, and very mueh more 
might be said — for a whole harvest has heen gleaned 
on this field by Schultz in the Introduction to his 
work on Deuteronomy —in addition to all these 
peculiarities which are arguments for the” Mosaic 
authorship of the book, we have here, too, the evi- 
dence strong and clear of post-Mosaic times and 
writings. The attempt by a wrong interpretation 
of 2 IX. xxii, and 2 Chr. xxxiv. to bring down 
Deuteronomy as low as the time of Manasseli fails 
utterly. A century earlier the Jewish prophets 
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‘| borrow their words and their thoughts from Deu- 


teronomy. Amos shows how intimate his acquain- 
tance was with Deuteronomy by such passages as 
lii. 9, iv. 11, ix. 7, whose matter and form are both 
|eolored by those of that book. Ilosea, who is 
richer than Amos in these references to the past, 
whilst, as we have seen, full of allusions to the 
|whole Law (vi. 7, xii. 4, &c., xiii. 9, 10), in one 
passage, Vili. 12, using the remarkable expression, “I 
have written to him the ten thousand things of my 
Law,’’ manifestly includes Deuteronomy (comp. Xi. 
8 with Deut. xxix. 22), and in many places shows 
that that book was in his mind. Comp. iv. 13 with 
Deut. xii. 2; viii. 13 with Delt. χχυ]. 08; χὶ. 9 
with Deut. i. 31; χ ὁ with Deut. villi. 11-14. 
Isaiah begins his prophecy with the words, ‘ Hear, 
O heavens, and give ear, O earth,"’ taken from the 
mouth of Moses in Deut. xxxii. 1. In fact, echoes 
of the tones of Deuteronomy are heard throughout 
the solemn and majestic discourse with which his 
prophecy opens. (See Caspari, Bettrdge zur Lint. 
und. Buch Jesaia, p. 203-210.) The same may 
be said of Micah. In his protest against the 
apostasy of the nation from the Covenant with 
Jehovah, he appeals to the mountains as the sure 
foundations of the earth, in like manner as Moses, 
Deut. xxxii. 1, to the heavens and the earth. The 
controversy of Jehovah with his people (Mic. vi. 
3-5) is a compendium, as it were, of the history of 
the Pentateuch from Exodus onwards, whilst the 
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is taken from Deut. vii. 8, xiii. 5. In vi. 8, there 
is, no doubt, an allusion to Deut. x. 12, and the 
threatenings of vi. 13-16 remind us of Deut. xxviii. 
as Well as of Lev. xxvi. 

Since, then, not only Jeremiah and Ezekiel, but 
Amos and Hosea, Isaiah and Micah, speak in the 
words of Deuteronomy, as well as in words bor- 
rowed from other portions of the Pentateuch, we 
see at once how untenable is the theory of those 
who, like Ewald, maintain that Deuteronomy was 
composed during the reign of Manasseh, or, as Vai- 
hinger does, during that of Hezekiah. 

But, in truth, the book speaks for itself. No 
imitator could have written in such a strain. We 
scarcely need the express testimony of the work to 
its own authorship. But, having it, we find all the 
internal evidence conspiring to show that it came 
from Moses. Those magnificent discourses, the 
grand roll of which can be heard and felt even in a 
translation, came warm from the heart and fresh from 
the lips of Israel’s Lawgiver. They are the out- 
pourings of a solicitude which is nothing less than 
parental. It is the father uttering his dying advice 
to his children, no less than the prophet counseling 
and admonishing his people. What book can vie 
with it either in majesty or in tenderness? What 
words ever bore more surely the stamp of genuine- 
ness? If Deuteronomy be only the production of 
some timorous reformer, who, conscious of his own 
weakness, tried to borrow dignity and weight from 
the name of Moses, then assuredly all arguments 
drawn front internal evideuce for the composition 
of any work are utterly useless. We can never tell 
whether an author is wearing the mask of another, 
or whether it is he himself who speaks to us. 

In spite, therefore, of the dogmatism of modern 
critics, we declare unhesitatingly for the Mosaic 
authorship of Deuteronomy. 

Brietly, then, to sum up the results of our in- 
quiry. 

1. The book of Genesis rests chiefly on docu- 
ments much earlier than the time of Moses, though 
it was probably brought to very nearly its present 
shape either by Moses himself, or by one of the 
elders who acted under him. 

2. The books of Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, 
are toa great extent Mosaic. Besides those por- 
tions which are expressly declared to have been 
written by him (see above), other portions, and 
especially the legal sections, were, if not actually 
written, in all probability dictated by him. 

3. Deuteronomy, excepting the concluding part, 
is entirely the work of Moses, as it professes to be. 

4. It is uot probable that this was written before 
the three preceding books, because the legislation 
in Exodus and Leviticus as being the more formal 
is manifestly the earlier, whilst Deuteronomy is 
the spiritual interpretation and application of the 
Law. But the letter is always before the spirit; 
the thing before its interpretation. 

5. The first composition of the Pentateuch as a 
whole could not have taken place till after the 
Israelites entered Canaan. It is probable that 
Joshua, and the clders who were associated with 
him, would provide for its formal arrangement, cus- 
tody, and transmission. 

6. The whole work did not finally assume its 
present shape till its revision was undertaken by 
Ezra after the return from the Babylonish Captivity. 

IV. Literature. 

1. Amongst the earlier Patristic expositors may 
be mentioned — 
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Augustine, De Genesi contra Manich.; De 
Genesi ad litteram; Locutiones (Gen. — Jud.) ; 
and Questiones in Heptateuchum. 

Jerome, Liber Queestionum Hebraicarwmn 
Genesim. 

Chrysostom, £2 Genesim, HTonmilice et Sermones. 
(Opp. Montfaucon, vol. vi. With these will also be 
found those of Severian of Gabala.) 

Theodoret, Questiones in Gen, Ea., 
Numev., Deut., ete. 

Kphraem Syrus, Aaplanat. in Genesin. 

Cyril of Alexandria, Glaphyra in libros Mosis. 

2. In the Middle Ages we have the Jewish com- 
mentators — Isaaki or Rashi (an abbreviation of his 
name [tabbi Solomon IJsaaki, sometimes wrongly 
called Jarchi) of Troyes, in the 11th century; 
Aben-Ezra of Toledo in the 12th; David Kimchi 
of Narbonne in the 18th. 

ὃ. Of the Reformation period: — 

The commentary of Calvin on the Fiye Books is 
a masterpiece of exposition. 

Luther wrote, both in German and in Latin, 
comnientaries on Genesis, the last being finished 
but a short time before his death. 

4. Later we have the commentaries of Calovius 
in his Leblia Ilustrata, and Mercerus, tz Genesin ; 
Rivetus, Laercitationes in Genesin, and Commen- 
dara in kxvodum, in his Opp. Theolog. vol. i. Roter. 
1865; Grotius, Annot. ad Vet. Test. in Opp. vol. i.; 
Le Clere (Clericus), Afosis Prophete Lib. V3 in 
the Ist vol. of his work on the Old Testament 
Amst. 1710, with a special dissertation, De Scr7p- 
wre Pentateuchi Mose; Spencer, De Legibus He- 
breorun. 

5. The number of hooks written on this subject 
in Germany alone during the last century, is very 
considerable. Neference may be made to the General 
Introductions of Michaelis, Eichhorn (5 vols. 1823), 
Jahn (1814), De Wette (7th ed. 1852), Keil (1st 
ed. 1853), Hivernick (1856), Bleek (1861), Sti- 
helin (1862). Further, on the one hand, to Neng- 
stenberg's Authentie des Pentateuchs (1836, 1839); 
Ranke’s Untersuchungen (1834); Drechsler, /in- 
eit, etc., der Genesis (1838); Konig, Alt. Stud. 
(2 Iteft, 1839); Kurtz, Gesch. des Alten Bundes 
(2d ed. 1853); and on the other to Ewald, Ges- 
chichte des Volkes Isracls; Von Lengerke, Ke- 
naan (1844); Stahelin, Αὐγὴ. Untersuchungen 
(1843): Bertheau, Die Sieben Gruppen, ete. 

As Commentaries on the whole or parts of the 
Pentateuch may be consulted — 

(1) Critical: — Rosenmiiller, Scholia, vol. i. 3d 
ed. (1821); Knobel (on all the books), in the 
Kurzgef: haeget. Handbuch ; Tuch, Die Genesis 
(1838); Schumann, Genesis (1829); Bunsen, Bi- 
belwerk. 

(2) Exegetical: — Baumgarten, Theol. Comment. 
(1843); Schrcder, Das Erste Buch Mose (1846); 
Delitzsch, Genesis (3d ed. 1861); Schultz, Deu- 
teronomium (1859). Much will be found hearing 
ou the general question of the authorship and date 
of the Pentatench in the Introductions to the last 
two of these works. 

In England may be inentioned Graves's Lectures 
on the last four Books of the Pentateuch, who 
argues strenuously for the Mosaic authorship. So 
also do Rawlinson on The Pentateuch, in Aids to 
‘Faith, 1862; and M’Caulon the Mosaic Cosmogony, 
in the same volume; though the former admits that 
Moses made free use of ancient documents in com- 
piling Genesis. 

Davidson, on the other hand, in Horne’s {π|}Ὸ0- 
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duction, vol. ii (10th ed. 1856), argues for two 0, was “+ probably written down by him in its pres- 


documents, aud supposes the J ehovist to have writ-j 
ten in the time of the Judges, and the Elohist in 
that of Joshua, and the two to have been incor- 
porated in one work in the reign of Saul or David. 
He maintains, however, the Mosaic authorship of 
Deuteronomy. [In his Jztrod. to the Old Test., 
vol. i. (Lond. 1862), Davidson has abandoned this 
view of Deuteronomy. — A.] 

The chief American writers who have treated of 
the Pentateuch are Stuart, Crit. Hist. and Defence 
of the ὦ. T. Canon; and Bush, Commentaries an 
the Five Books. Pe ate ae 

* The foregoing able discussion certainly makes 
all needful concessions to the modern critics of the 
Pentateuch, and its concluding propositions wight 
be still more conservatively stated. It is, perhaps, 
enough to say that Genesis apparently rests to a 
considerable exteut (rather than “chiefly ’’) on 
earlier documents. The second, third; and fourth 
of the closing propositions may be quite firmly 
held. It is too much to concede (5thly) that the 
composition of the Pentateuch as a whole +‘ coudd 
not have taken place till after the Israelites entered 
Canaan.” Tor, the revision admitted in the sixth 
proposition needed to be but slight, in order to 
produce all the present marks of later date. After 
half a century of debate, we are in a position to 
see that, notwithstanding all the scholarship and 
actteness that have been brought to attack the 
authorship and authenticity of the Pentateuch, few 
movements in the history of criticism have com- 
prised a greater amount of arbitrary and extrava- 
gant assertion, irrelevant reasoning, mutual con- 
tradiction, and unwarranted conclusion. Mean- 
while the style ané=structure of these books has 
undergone a searching investigation, many inter- 
esting “features have been brought to light, several 
untenable positions abandoned, ‘and some Important 
concessions made. ‘The most unsparing criticism 
is now compelled to admit: (I.) The essential and 
systematic unity of the present Pentatench (Ewald, 
Geschichte, i. 92; Tuch, Genesis, Vorr. xxi.3) Kno- 
hel, Genesis, ὃ 16; Hupfeld, Die Quellen, p. 196). 
(2.) The general historic truthfulness of the uar- 
rative, from the dispersion of the nations onward, 
excepting its miraculous portions (Knobel, Genesis, 
ν- 23: faxodus, p. 22; Tuch, Genesis, p. 11, &c.). 
(3.) The extraordinary character, career, and in- 
fluence of Moses ; ae Ewald recognizing that 
age (Geschichte, ii. 239, &e.) as “a wonderfully 
elevated period, a tes of most surprising power, 
resolution, and activity;’’? the deliverance of the 
nation as an event of ‘ unparalleled importance; ᾽" 
the vietory at the Ned Sea as a far brighter day 
than Marathon or Salamis; and Moses himself as 
“the mighty originator and leader of this entire 
new national movement,” its “ law-giver and 
prophet.” So also Knobel to the same effect (/2. 
p. 22), and Bunsen (Bibelwerk, Die Moscische 
Geschichte). (4.) The important fact that por- 
tions of the Mosaic narrative certainly are as old 
as the time of Moses, and even older. ‘hus De 
Wette declares of the odes in Num. xxi. 17, 18, 
27-30, that they may with certainty be referred to 
the time of Moses (/inlcit. § 149); Knobel, that 
Moses published his laws in writing, “though it 
is uncertain to what extent” (Komm. Numb. p. 
592). Davidson, following Bleek chiefly, specifies 
more than twenty chapters which must have come 
from Moses with very slight change (γος i. 
109), aniong whicl: the passage Ex. xxy.~ xxxi. 


eut state.’ Ewald pronounces Lamech’s song to 
be very ancient, belonging to a time anterior to 
Moses (i. 75, note); the fourteenth of Genesis of the 
highest antiquity, also coming down from “ before 
the age of Moses’’ (i. 80, 146). Ile admits the 
preservation of actnal laws, sayings, and songs 
of Moses and his contemporaries (il. 29-32), 
among which are the Decalogue, and Num. vi. 
24-26, x. 35, 36, xxi. 17, 18, 27-30; lex. itt. 15, 
xvii. 16, xv. 1-21. Such admissions, however 
grudging and seanty, from the ablest, wildest, 
and most captious of scholarly critics, show the 
necessities of the case; and they carry with them 
consequences which are more easily blinked than 
faced. It remained for one whose scholarship was 
extemporized like that of the Bishop of Natal, to 
deem it “quite possible, and indeed as far as our 
present inquiries have gone, highly probable, that 
Moses may be an historical character,’ although, 
‘this is merely conjectural’? (Colenso, «εμέ. 
ite 70): 

The most objectionable features of the modern 
German criticism of the Pentateuch have been its 
constant dogmatism, its frequeut extravagance, the 
steady rationalistie bias under which it has been 
conducted, and, quite commonly, the hiatus be- 
tween its premises and its conclusions. ‘The fol- 
lowing observations may cast further light on the 
subject. 

(i.) It is proper to admit that the question of the 
authorship of the Pentateuch has been so presented 
as to affect its historic value and its authority. 
Ewald and others ask us to accept it as containing 
traditions originating at a period remote from the 
events, vouched for by no responsible authority, 
and, though containing a basis of truth, yet un- 
certain and nnsatisfactory in detail, and of course 
destitute of proper value even as history. Whereas, 
if it comes from Moses, it carries not only the 
historic weight of a narrative by an actor in the 
events, but the extraordinary weight of Moses’s 
character and circumstances. The attempt at dis- 
integration has been made also an attempt at 
invalidation. Dr. Colenso openly avows this issue 
(Pent. ii. 62). Anonymous books of the Canon 
are indeed received with entire confidence and 
reverence. But an important difference is, that in 
the present instance there are claims of authorship 
positively put forth by the writer, and as positively 
denied by the critics. Not only do Kurtz and 
Delitzsch, but De Wette, Kuobel, and Davidson, 
atfirm that the book of Veuteronomy (as a whole) 
claims to have been written by Moses. Dayidson 
coolly remarks, that “this was a bold step for the 
unknown author ’? (Jrtrod. i. 375), aud De Wette, 
that “the obscurity and unfitness of these claims 
deprive them of all value as proofs’? (μένοι. § 
162). Consequently when these writers openly 
deny the fact, they impeach the veracity of the 
hook. ‘This aspect of the case it is not necessary 
nor wise to overlook. 

(ii.) At the same time the extravagances and 
the mutual divergences and conflicts of the critics 
are a legitimate snbject of consideration, in esti- 
mating the force of their conclusions. Many able 
scholars seem to have lost sobriety and fairness on 
this subject. They adduce arguments which would 
have no weight in any other discussion, —whicb 
they are themselves obliged to admit are not con- 
clusive. What is more preposterous than the 
theory of Vater and Hartmann, that the Pentateuch 
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consists only of a series of fragments strung to- 
gether without order or design? What wilder 
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onomy as a whole, and the “ book of the Cove- 
nant ’’ together with various smaller sections, and 


than the claim of the learned Ewald to a critical |in referring the whole Pentatench to Moses or to 


sagacity which can deteet some seven principal | persons appointed and instructed by him. 


documents and writers, followed by the Deuter- 
onomist (also drawing largely on “many docu- 
ments ’’), and several other editors? Meanwhile 
the advocates of the “supplement ’’ theory are by 
no means agreed in any one aspect of the ease — 
whether it be the number, the dates, or the re- 
spective portions of the writers. It is hardly an 
adequate statement to say of De Wette, Dleek. 
Stahelin, Tuch, Lengerke, Nlupfeld, Knobel, Bun- 
sen, Kurtz, Delitzsch, Schultz, Vaihinger, that 
“they all alike recognize two documents.’ They 
hold this, and more also. uch, indeed, recog- 
nizes in the first four books but two main docu- 
ments, together with various sections from inde- 
pendent sources; and De Wette, after two or three 
changes, adopted the same opinion. He however 
makes the Deuteronomist to be a third distinct 
writer; while Stihelin identifies the Deuteronomist 
with the Jehovist. Vaihinger finds in Genesis 
alone three writers, a pre-Elohist, an Elohist, and 
a Jehovist; also a separate writer for Deuteronomy. 
Hupfeld finds four persons concerned in the com- 
position of Genesis: two Elohists, a Jehovist, and 
a compiler. He differs also fron) most of his 
compeers in supposing that the Jehovist knew 
nothing of the Elohistic work: while he holds to a 
separate Deuteronomist. ‘nobel finds four writers 
besides the Deuteronomist: a cround-work, a law- 
book, a war-hook, and a Jehoyist. Bleek thinks 
that an Elohistie document, whose limits he wisely 
declines to specify, lay at the foundation of the 
earlicr parts of the Pentatcuch, but that the sup- 
plementer or Jehovist of David's time had before 
him various other documents, longer or shorter, 
including a second account of creation, the song 
of Lamech, the narrative of Abram’s expedition 
(Gen. xiy.), the sketch of Nimrod (Gen. x. 8-12), 
the section eoncerning the Sons of God (vi. 1-4), 
Jacob’s blessing (xlix. 1-27), and other passages: 
together with whole chapters and smaller fragments 
in the central books from the hand of Moses, 6. g. 
Lev, in = Vit τ τοὶ τὰν xxvi3 Num. 1., ii., ἵν, 
ν. 1-3, v1. 22-270 4-1-8, τις xxi. 14, 15, 17, 18, 
27-30; Ex. xx. 2-14, xxv.-xxxi. 17. Deuter- 
onomy he refers to a later writer in the time of 
Hezekiah or Josiah. Bunsen, in his Bibelwerh, is 
also very indefinite. He, indeed, holds that the 
first four books were put into their present shape 
by a narrator of Iezekiah’s time; but simply says 
that this writer had before him “writings from the 
hand of Moses, and other ancient documents which 
had survived the desolations of the Judges’ times, 
and of which he found collections already made, 
consisting of prose-epie narratives, poetic utter- 
ances, and songs (Bd. v. Abth. ii. pp. 108, 258, 
261). Tle, however, expressly declares that the 
name Jehovah was a name of patriarchal times, 
which had gone into disuse and lost its significance 
till renewed under Moses; and he asserts that the 
Jehovistic narrative of Gen. ii. 5 f., is “neither 
an appendage nor supplement, much less a repeti- 
tion of the previous narrative.’’ Yet these writers, 
thus widely differing, agree on one point, — the 
late origin of the Ventateuch. Dut here Kurtz, 
Delitzsch, and Sehultz part company with them. 
While they recognize two distinct sources in the 
historical parts of the Pentateuch, they agree in 
ascribing to Moses himself the book of Deuter- 


It will 
be seen that the unity of view among these writers 
is therefore somewhat nominal. And when we 
examine their analysis of particular passages we 
meet with great diversities. ‘The two names of 
God, indeed, furnish a general ground of agree- 
ment unti] Kx. vi. ὃ. But even prior to that point 
no little diversity is found (6. g. Gen. vii.), and 
often very direct collisions. Gen. xx. contains the 
name Idlohim five times and Jehovah but twice; 
yet Knobel makes the entire passage Jehovistic, 
against Tneli and Delitzsch, the former of whom 
pronounces the whole tone of the laneuage and 
mode of view Elohistic. Again, the conneeted 
narrative (Gen. xxviii. 10 —xxxiii.) contains both 
the divine names quite abundantly, Elohim largely 
preponderating, with certain characteristies of style, 
which, as Tuch maintains, mark the Elohist. To 
this writer accordingly he refers it, after deducting 
some troublesome portions. But Knobel assigns 
only eleven and a half verses in detached sections 
to the Elohist, and thirty-four verses in six frag- 
ments to the Jehovist, twelve detached passages to 
a **law-book,’’ and thirteen other sectious, verses, 
and half verses, to a ‘ war-book’’ used by the 
Jehovist. Such instances, which might be multi- 
plied indefinitely, show alike the unlimited license 
which these theorists assume, and the general un- 
eertainty and confusion that spreads through their 
speculations. The chief point of agreement is the 
easy proposition that these were documents used 
in the composition. 

iii.) Our attention is naturally arrested by the 
great liberties which these theorists take with the 
uarrative. There is neither law nor limit to the 
disintegration. Each writer 1s for the most part a 
law unto himself, and the limits of the dismember- 
ment are the exigencies of his theory. Knobel 
disseets the forty-first chapter of Genesis into some 
twenty fragments, froin tliree different writers: 
and Davidson (following Boehmer) into forty : 
while Tuch refers the whole chapter, and Ilupfeld, 
Stéhelin, and Delitzsch none of it, to the Elohist, 
or groundwork. Gen. xxxyv. is divided by Knobel 
into teu distinct sections, by Davidson into fifteen. 
Davidson dissects Gen. xxi. into twelve fragments 
from four writers, and ch. xxxi. into thirty-five 
fractions from the same writers; Knobel into nine 
and six fragments, respectively. The other analysts 
widely differ from them here and elsewhere. Again, 
the excision of verses, clauses, und even single 
words is resorted to without the slightest hesita- 
tion, when the theory requires. Thus in Gen. y. 
the single verse 29, and in ch. vii. the last clause 
of ver. 16 is by all these critics remanded from 
the midst of Elohistic passages to the Jehovist. 
Hupfeld removes an intermediate half-verse in Gen. 
xii. 4, xxxv. 16, 21; Tuch drops out Gen. xii. 7; 
Knobel, xvi. 2, xxv. 21-23, xxix. 3, vil. 5, and parts 
of x. 25, xii. 8, xiii. 10, 18, XeNieeeoens 
Knobel, and Delitzsch, leave to the Elohist only 
ver. 29 of eh. xix. In eh. xxi. Knobel cuts off 
from the Flohist the first elause of ver 1, and the 
word ‘Jehovah ’’ of the last clause; and of ch. 
xvii. he remarks that the whole chapter, ‘except 
‘Jehovah’ of the first verse, is an unchanged 
portion of the groundwriting.”’ Similar methods 
are abundantly employed to sustain the allegation 
of a difference of phraseology in the respective 
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writers Knobel declares that τ Γ SW2 oecurs 
only in the Jehovist; and having found two cases 
(Gen. xxvii. 38, xxix. 11), he simply forces the 
third by eutting away the last half of xxi. 16, and 
referring it also to the Jehovist. In ver. 14 of 
the same chapter he also removes the single phrase 
“putting on his shoulder,”’ to sustain his theory 
that the Jehovist is more minnte in description 
than the Elohist. Davidson declares that the 
expression “angel of God,’’ or “angel of Jeho- 
yah,” never occurs in the Elohist; and, to eseape 
the foree of Gen. xxi. 17, and xxxi. 11, he aseribes 
the first, notwithstanding the invariable Elohim 
before and after, to the redaetor, and the seeond, 
similarly situated and twice containing Klohim, to 
a second Elohist. He finally surrenders his posi- 
tion on this subject of diverse phraseology, by 
declaring that his ‘argument is based on the pre- 
vailing, not the exclusive usage in each” (/ntrod. 
tothe O. T. p. 30). Vor other specimens of this 
arbitrary and inconsistent method, see Kxopus. 
Surely it is a cheap process to build theories of 
such materials. 

(iv.) It is instructive to observe the somewhat 
steady retrogression of these theories in the land 
of their birth. The ‘fragment hypothesis ’’ of 
Vater and Hartmann was long ago exploded by 
the doetrine of an elnuborate editorship. The 
‘supplement hypothesis that followed was una- 
ble to sustain itself in any one form; but relief 
was sought by various enlargements of the number 
of documents. Thus Dr. Davidson in 1862, after 
accepting a theory of four prineipal writers in 
Genesis, still finds it necessary to add, that “ prob- 
ably the Klohist used several brief doeuments bhe- 
sides oral tradition. So, too, the Jehovist may 
have done.” Bunsen and Bleek, who are among 
the latest of these speculators, are extremely vague 
and eautions in details. And in regard to the 
supposed tlate of the Elohist and the Jehovist, we 
have the following remarkable scale of approaeh to 
the time of Moses, not quite in ehronological 
order: Lengerke (1844) refers the Klohist to the 
time of Solomon, and the supplementer to that of 
Hezekiah; Tueh (1838) to the times of Sanl and 
Solomon; Bleek to the times of Saul or the Judges 
and of David; Stiihelin, of the Judges and of 
Saul; Delitzseh (1852), of Moses and of Joshua, 
or one of the elders who survived him; Kurtz 
(1853, 2d ed.) supposes Deuteronomy and sections 
of the other books written by Moses in the Desert, 
and the Ventateueh completed, perhaps by one of 
Aaron’s sons, immediately after the ocenpation of 
the proinised land; and Schultz (1859) makes the 
later writer or Jehovist to be also the author of 
Deuteronomy, and none other than Moses himself. 
This movement is both hopefnl and significant, 
notwithstanding that the later dates still find 
abundant advocates. 

(v.) It is well to mark the obvious inconclusive- 
ness of much of the reasoning of these hypotheses. 
The most elaborate showing of documents does not, 
as seenis often to be assumed, disprove Mosaic 
authorship. Moses may have used them: — unless 
they ean be positively shown to be of later date. 
Ile may be, as Schultz holds, the very Jehovist. 
A modern historian, like Bancroft, ineorporates 
directly into his narrative large quotations from 
other accounts. Ile is glad to avail himself of the 
very words of actors and eye-witnesses. But he is 
no less the author of the history, when he employs, 
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and as it were vouches for,these original accounts. 
Aceordingly, we may freely recognize the use ot 
older documents and firmly hold Moses to be the 
historian, — as do Rosenmiiller, Jahn, Bush, Stuart, 
Lewis, Rawlinson, Murphy, and even Keil. Why 
should not the aceount of Creation, Paradise, and 
the Fall, have been handed down? And of so stu- 
pendous an event as the Flood, that has imprinted 
itself on the memory of aliost all nations, even the 
most degraded, why should not the eareful narra- 
tive, reading in the original like the minute reeord 
of an eye-witness, have descended down the chosen 
line of Shem from the scene itself? Why reject 
the striking indications that Gen. xiv. is a narra- 
tive older than the time of Moses, slightly modern- 
ized? On the other hand, a few external marks 
of a later period —a name or two, here and there 
an explanatory remark or interpolated comment, 
sueh as the lapse of several hundred years might 
naturally oceasion, and which a modern editor 
would attach in the form of foot-notes, — by no 
mens prove the later composition of the book, 
more especially if there are valid reasons on other 
grounds to believe the contrary. Still more hol- 
low is the attempt to argue a later date by accumu- 
lated references to passages whieh cannot themselves 
be shown to have had a later origin, e. g. Gen. 
xiii. 18 (Hebron), xl. 15 (the Hebrews), Deut. xvii. 
14-20 (the future monarehy). Dr. Davidson, who 
has gathered up a large array of reasons for believ- 
ing the later date of Deuteronomy, is obliged 
repeatedly to admit the inconclusiveness of several 
portions of his argument. He devotes ten pages 
to a showing of the differences between its legislation 
and that of the other books; and yet coneedes that 
the changes and modifications ‘are not radical 
ones,”? and are ‘only a development of the first ἧς 
and that it is ‘possible indeed to coneeive of 
Moses’? making these very modifications (/utrod. 1. 
353, 363). Again after presenting a catalogue of 
historic deviations from the other books, he closes 
by granting that “there is no positive contradic- 
tion between them” (p. 367). And yet these utterly 
ineonelusive considerations are steadily paraded 
as proofs. In order to show a difference in the 
tone of thought, Davidson is not ashamed to cite 
the injunction, ‘‘cireumcise the foreskin of your 
heart,’ in evidenee that ‘the ceremonial law was 
less valued’ then (p. 369). The seholarly Knobel 
does not hesitate to swell his catalogue of diversi- 
ties of style by instaneing long lists of words lim- 
ited in their use hy the very nature of the subject, 
such as the technieal words concerning the saeri- 
fices. Nor should we overlook the cool assumption 
whieh has prevailed from De Wette to Davidson, 
and which begs the whole question of a revelation, 
by taking for granted that a narrative of miracles 
disproves a coiitemporaneous origin; or the equally 
vieions assumption which invalidates much of 
Bleek’s arguing, that not only any prophetic utter- 
anee or allusion, but anything whieh ean he eon- 
strued as an anticipative transaction, must have 
heen written after the event so anticipated. 170 is 
in such modes that no little of this reasoning is 
carried on. 

(vi.) We cannot fail to observe how very few are 
the clear marks of a later hand, whether anachro- 
nisms or seeming interpolations. Considering the 
labor expended, the undoubted results xre small. ‘The 
fact of glosses or interpolations upon the original 
narrative has long been admitted. The Rabbins 
noticed eighteen passages of this kind, not all 
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equally clear. Sixty years ago Jahn specified nine 
vr ten short passages (Ex. vi. 14-29, vii. 7, xi. 3; 
Deut. ii. 10-12, 20-24, iii. 9-11, 13, 14, x. 6-9; 
Num. xxxii. 41), as undoubtedly not belonging to 
the text, and Num. xii. 3 as doubtful. Modern 
writers have cited others, often on unsatisfactory 
grounds. Of elear anaehronisms, the number is 
exceedingly slight. Of course the account of 
Moses’s death was by a later hand; and ἃ sufficient 
intimation is given in the book itself, in the declara- 
tion (Dent. xxxi. 24 ff) that when Moses finished 
the Book of the Law, he handed it over to the Le- 
vites to keep. In modern books the account of the 
author usually precedes the work, though in some 
cases it is otherwise, as in Sleidan's work on the 
relyn of Charles V., of which all the complete edi- 
tions proceed without a break, to give an account 
ot the death and burial of the author. The word 
‘‘ Wan’? (Gen. xiv. 14) we incline to regard as 
later, though reasons can be given to the contrary ; 
‘¢Hebron”’ and ‘*Hormah ᾽ we do not. [DAN, 
Tepronx, Horman.] The Gilgal of Dent. xi. 30 
is elearly a different place from that which was 
first named in Josh. v. 9. See Keil on Joshua. 
«+ The Canaanite was then in the land ’’ (Gen. xii. 
G, xii. 7), admits of three explanations, maintained 
respectively by Knobel, Delitzsch, and Kalisch. either 
of which removes all implication of a later date; 
“αἰδοίῃ in the land,” says Kalisch, * for they were 
never entirely extirpated.’’ Before there reigned 
any king over Israel’? (Gen. xxxvi. 31), might 
spring from the time of the kings; or (Delitzsch ) 
it might be written from the stand-point of the 
previous promise, vy. 11. {61 was stolen from the 
land of the Hebrews” (Gen. xl. 1, 5), is a natural 
expression to the Mgyptians, who had kuown 
τ Abram the Hebrew,’’ and who knew the people 
of that land as Hebrews (Gen. xxxix. 14 xh. 12). 
‘¢ As the land spued out the nations hefore you’ 
(Levit. xviii. 28) ceases to carry any weight when 
we translate, as the Hebrew equally admits, and as 
ver. 20 iinplies, * will have spued out.’’ The 
phrase ‘‘unto this day,’’ sometimes cited, is 80 
indefinite, in one instance denoting merely a part 
of Jaecob’s lifetime (Gen. xlviii. 15) and in another 
(Josh. vi. 25) a part of Nahab’s life, that even 
Davidson does not insist on it.  ** Seaward,”’ 
meaning westward (Gen. xu. 8, &e.), aud “ beyond 
Jordan "* (Gen. 1. 11), meaning east of Jordan, are 
cited as indieations of a Valestinian writer. But. 
if Gesenins is right in declaring the Hebrew to 
have had its early home in Palestine, both phrases 
would he simply old and settled terms of the lan- 
guage, with a fixed geographical meaning. — Ex. 
xvi. 35, 36 certainly has the aspect of a later ori- 
gin, notwithstanding the defense of Uengstenberg, 
Keil, Uiivernick, and Murphy. These are the 
strongest cases of supposed anachronisms; of which 
but, one is absolutely certain, and only two or three 
others present any considerable claims; while all 
together, if admitted, would make but a small show. 
Other cases are instanced, but with less plansi- 
bility. For we eannot fora moment admit the 
priueiple by which Bleek cites prospective laws, like 
Deut. xvii. 14-20, xix. 14, xx. 5, 6, as proofs of 
later composition. 

The attempt of Colenso and others to show that 
the use of the word Jehovah itself indicates a late 
origin, and to sustain this position by reference to 
the Jehovistic and Ilohistie Psalms is destitute of 
any solid basis. oo many questions concerning 
‘he date, authorship, and arrangement of the 
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Psalms are unsettled, to make the argnmeut of any 
account. But (1) in order to inake a great con- 
trast between the earlier and later psalms in the 
use of the word Jehovah, Colenso parts company 
with the men of his school, and accepts the historic 
assertions of early date in the titles — when it will 
serve his turn; and he rejects them, when they will 
not answer his purpose, as in Ps. xxxiv. and exlii. 
the former of which is exclusively Jehovistic, — 
rejects them for the cireular reason that these 
psalms do ‘“ contain the name ot Jehovah so often.” 
(2.) Of the six psalins accepted by him as early 
psalms, one half contain the name Jehovah. (3.) It 
is questionable whether the Davidic psalms of the 
three later hooks are by David or his royal sueces- 
sors. [Psinms].  (4.) Some have held that the 
arrangement of the Psalms was governed hy the 
preponderant use of the Divine names. (5.) The 
attempt is futile in the face of the historic state- 
ment in Ex. vi. 3, that God had made Himself em- 
phatically known to Moses as Jehovah, while the 
earlier uames Jochebed and probably Moriah, are 
proofs that this was not the first disclosure of the 
name itself; a fact which turther appears in a large 
ΤΡΌΠΟΣ of other names found in 1 Chron. ii. 8, 25, 
32, iy. 2, vii. 2, 3,8, xxii 8. 11 Ὁ 90 — although 
Colenso remarks that the chronicler ( simply in- 
vented the names,’? and Davidson observes that 


‘little weight attaches to these, beeause the 
Hebrews often altered older names for later 
ones! "ἢ 


The apparent number of explanatory ¢ glosses is 
greater than that of the seeming anachronisms ; 
but the clear cases are not numerous. Here opin- 
ions will differ. Some passages so clearly break 
the connection as to be commonly admitted. It is 
perhaps conceded by sober crities that Deut. x. 6, 
7 (probably 6-9) is an interpolation (or, certainly a 
᾽] misplacement); also most or all of iii. 9-14 and ii. 
10-12. 20-23. (Rosenmiiller, however, ascribes the 
last mentioned to Moses at the end of his life, and 
Hengstenberg and Keil refer all three to him.) 
Jahn would add Num. xxxii. £1, and, with no very 
obvious necessity, such historic supplements as the 
titles Deut. i. 1-4, iv. 44-49, and others not speci- 
fied. Many would inchide (Rosenmiiller, Michhorn, 
Jahn) the assertion of Moses’ meekness (Num. xii. 
3), and (with Jahn) other remarks coneerning him, 
Ex. vi 26, 27, vii. 7, xi. 3; while some writers still 
maintain that these remarks are demanded by the 
connection and occasion, and that Moses could be 
divinely guided thus to speak the truth concerning 
himself. ‘These are the strongest cases that are 
adduced. Others are cited, of which the most that 
ean be said is that they might be interpolations; 
and also that they might not. It is of no avail for 
Bleek to allege Num. xy. 32, “ while the children 
of Israel were in the wilderness ’’: for they had left 
the wilderness before the death of Moses. On the 
whole there is almost reason for surprise that so 
very few passages can he found in the Pentateneh 
which could not have come from the hand of Moses 
himself. In a composition so ancient we should 
naturally look for more, rather than fewer marks 
of editorial revision. 

(vii.) We ean now look at the strength of the 
evidence that Moses was the author of the book as 
a whole. Hardly any thing is lacking to the coin- 
pleteness of the concurrent testimony. We ean 
merely call attention to it in the most meagre of 
outlines. 1. ‘The supposition is rendered entirely 
admissible by all the circumstances of the case. 
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(a.) The art of writing was in abundant use, and 
the Israelites in Egypt had lived in the midst of it. 
(6.) The requisite impulse for a written composi- 
tion had arrived, in the completion of a great 
national and religious epoch, and the permanent 
establishinent of laws and institutions founded on 
a great deliverance. (c.) ‘The occasion had come 
for such a book as the Pentateuch, incorporating 
the institutions with the history. (.) The requi- 
site person had appeared in Moscs,— the man 
whom even Ewald names “Ὁ the mighty originator 
and leader of this entire new national movement,”’ 
a ‘¢master-mind “ἢ + putting forth the highest ener- 
gies and sublimest efforts of the spirit’ with Ὁ clear 
insight and self possession,’’ ‘the greatest and 
most original of prophets,” with endowments so 
remarkable that the same spirit “has in no other 
prophet produced results so important in the history 
of the world as in Moses.’ Such a work became 
such a man; and such a man might be supposed to 
possess the requisite ἡ insight ’’ for such a work. 

2. The fact of his authorship is sustained by posi- 
tive and concurrent evidence, in great variety and 
abundance. It is easier for objectors to overlook 
than to meet it. (a.) The Pentateuch itself de- 
clares of Moses, and of him only, that he was con- 
cerned in its composition. Nearly the whole uf Deut- 
eronomy, as even De Wette, Knobel, and David- 
son concede, claims to have been written by him. 
Statements are explicitly made concerning portions 
of Exodus and Numbers to the same effect: Ex. 
χχῖν. 7, χχχίν. 2, 25, xvii. 14; Num. xxxiii. 1-3. 
In one of these passages (Iix. xvii. 14) the direc- 
tion is given to write ‘it in the book” (not a 
book, as KE. V.). Similar allusions to such a book, 
and to the Law as awritten law, are found in Deut. 
Sadie loexxxi. 9-11, 24, xxvwili. 58, 61, xxix. 
20, 21, 27, xxx. 10. Meanwhile we find God giv- 
ing explicit directions (Mx. xxv. 16-21, 22) to 
deposit his communications to Moses in the ark; 
corresponding to this direction is the claim. re- 
peated over and over, that such utterances are the 
prec.se utterances of Jehovah, 6. g. Lev. xxvii. 34; 
Num. xxxvi. 13; while the expressions, “the Lord 
spake unto Moses, saying,”? and “the Lord said 
unto Moses,’ occur in connection with various 
groups of commandments in Exodus, Leviticus, and 
Numbers more than 100 times — besides other 
similar forms; and some fifty times in announcing 
the performance of many of these commandments, 
we are told that it took place “as the Lord com- 
manded Moses,’ or, ‘according to the command- 
ment of the Lord by the hand of Moses.’’ These 
constant claims to be exact statements of God’s 
conunandments by Moses, placed beside the direc- 
tion to deposit in the ark, constitute the clearest 
and most pervading assertion of the Mosaic author- 
ship of the main portion of the three central books. 
(b.) Deuteronomy, confessedly asserting its own 
Mosaic origin, everywhere presupposes the earlier 
books; and it re-asserts and vouches for all the 
main portions of their history from the dispersion 
of the race to the death of Aaron and the arrange- 
ments for Moses’ successor, while its comments 
include directly and implicitly all the leading fea- 
tures of their legislation. As Schultz remarks, it 
is incredible that at the end of his life the great 
legislator should have been regardless of the text 
of his law, and solicitous only about the discourses 
which were the comment.  (c.) The subsequent 
books of the O. T. abundantly presuppose the 
Pentateuch, and in every instance in which they 
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allude to the authorship, they refer it to Moses. 
This topic has been sufticiently developed in the 
original article. (ὦ) It was the undisputed testi- 
mony of the Jewish nation at and before the time 
of Christ that Moses wrote the Pentateuch. Such 
is the testimony of Philo from Alexandria, and of 
Josephus from Jerusalem. (Philo, Mangey, II. 
141, 149, Josephus, Dekker, [I]. ii. 5, xii. étc.) 
So also the Talmud from Babylon, in a passage 
apparently of great antiquity. Their statements 
are supported by the occasional references of the 
N. T., which at the lowest estimate show the cur- 
rent view by referring a passage from lxodus, 
Leviticus, or Deuteronomy alike to ‘+ Moses,” and 
by recognizing the whole O. T. as consisting, ac- 
cording to the then prevailing classification, of 
“the law of Moses, the prophets and the [salms,”’ 
or hagiographa (Luke xxiv. 1). (e.) The Lord 
Jesus Christ and the writers of the N. T. add their 
testimony. The Law is the law of Moses (John vii. 
23; Acts xv. 5; Heb. x. 28), or simply Moses (Acts 
xxi. 21). Moses gave the Law (John i. 17, vii. 19). 
Statements found in the several books are state- 
ments of Moses (Luke xx. 37, Rom. x. 5, Acts iii. 
22; Matt. xix.8). The entire utterances of the 
Pentateuch concerning the priesthood are what 
ἐς Moses spake concerning the priesthood ’’ (Heb. 
vii. 14). The Saviour directly declares (John 
vi. 46, 47), that Moses ‘+ wrote of me,’ and that 
he left “ writings’ then in the hands of the Jews. 
See also Luke xxiv. 27, $4, Acts xxvi. 22, xxviii. 
29, XVe 213.2 Cor. 1. 15, Duke xvi. 29, 312 ἡ πο 
only who hold the views of Colenso and Davidson 
will deem it sufficient to say that the Saviour only 
shared the ignorance of his age. Nor will it satisfy 
the conditions of the case to say that He simply 
accommodated himself to the prevalent view by the 
argumentum ad hominem ; for Christ’s declaration 
in John y. 46, 47, is too direct and self-originated 
to be easily disposed of otherwise than (in Alford’s 
words) as *¢a testimony to the fact of Moses hav- 
ing written those books which were then and are 
still known by his name.’ (72) The force of all 
these testimonies is increased by the fact that they 
are absulutely uncontradicted. While the Penta- 
teuch itself, the sulsequent books of the O. T., 
the Jewish nation. the Saviour and the Apostles, 
point to Moses with such entire unanimity that the 
echo comes back from foreign nations, in Manetho, 
Hecateens, Strabo, Tacitus, referring the Jewish 
laws and institutions to Moses alone, not one hint 
is to be found in the whole range of history or 
literature that any person later or other than Moses 
composed either the volume or any integral portion 
of it. Never was testimony more unbroken. 

3. The direct testimony is confirmed hy yari- 
ous collateral indications, which we can only 
suggest. (a.) Traces of the Pentateuch in the 
other books of the O. T. extending almost up to 
the time of Moses, — except as the authenticity and 
early date of those hooks also are denied. (ὁ.) 
Various archaisms characteristic of the five hooks, 


and of those almost or quite alone: e. g. SAT 
as a feminine 195 times (36 in Deuteronomy), and 


in no certain instance elsewhere; YI as a femi- 
Φ . i . 
nine; the demonstrative NT, found hut twice 
elsewhere; the Kal future ending ) for rT; the 
1 


far greater predominance of the full future 7); the 
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abundant use of ΓῚ local; ay for wap 
here ΠῚ for 3; 
SSN, DAS, FON, δ, Wha, 2p, m7, 
“YYW, and others, only here. The word ED 


disappears afterwards, except in poetry; 7‘ 
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only, fifteen times: 


occurs 29 times, afterwards but once; (Tj?) 21 
times, and but once afterwards. There is a preva- 


lence of rough consonants; thus (72, 13 times 
in the Pentateuch, and twice only elsewhere, while 


the softer form pw, is found 388 times in the 


later books (c.) Egyptian words and traces of 
Egyptian residence. Among the Ilebrew words 
correspouding to Egyptian ones, as given by Ge- 


senius, Bunsen, and Seyfiarth, are DS, VT, 
Tam, Mas, DID, BN, NEW, ΝΣ, 


VI, DW, and many others. The word 


Yr), oceurring twenty-one times in the Penta- 
teuch, afterwards disappears, except twice in Eze- 


kiel. The word Baia, which had Ethiepie and 
apparently Egyptian affinities, went gradually into 


disuse, and was replaced, execpt in poetry, by 2. 
(d.) Marks of the wilderness. Constant reference 
to tents and eamps (1x. xix. 17, &e.): regulations 
for marching and halting (Num. ii. ete.); and the 
absence of allusions to permanent dwellings except 
prospectively. ‘he minute and elaborate direc- 
tious for construeting and transporting the taber- 
nacle for the ark, would never have been committed 
to writing except at the time. The wood of the 
Tabernacle and its furniture (shittim) was the prod- 
uct of the desert; while the cypress of Palestine 
never appears in the Pentateuch. The cetlar, 
which is the growth of Palestine and Syria, is men- 
tioned, but in a very remarkable manner, — never 
as a building-material, but in slight quantities, on 
two occasions, in cleansing from the leprosy (Lev. 
xiv.), and in forming water of purification for the un- 
clean (Num. xix. 6). Now we learn elsewhere that 
cedar was imported from Syria into Egypt for fur- 
niture, small boxes, coffins, and various objects 
connected with the dead, and was also used in 
ointments for elephantiasis, ulcers, and some other 
coniplaints. The uses designated thus remind us 
of Keypt, the quantities employed conform to the 
circumstances of a journey which restricted it to 
small amounts. Yet the later books of the Bible 
abound in allusions to the cedar as the noblest of 
trees and building materials. Certain regulations 
were made for the wilderness and afterwards re- 
Jaxed, Lev. xvii. 34; Deut. xii. 15, 20,21. ‘The 
law for leprosy contemplates both the condition of 
the people in the wilderness and in their future 
home. Some regulations concerning uncleanness 
suppose all the people in the vicinity of the Taber- 
nacle. Some instances of supplementary legislation 
are founded on ocenrrences or laws of the wilder- 
ness; thus in regard to the Passover, the regula- 
tion, Num. ix. 3-11, grows out of Num. v. 2. 
Laws in regard to Sabbath-breaking and blasphemy, 
Levit. xxiv., Num. xv. 32-36, originated in like 
manner. Stanley shows (Jewish Church, i. 189) 
that the regulations concerning clean and unclean 
animals, in several of their specifications, include 
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what was peculiarly “ the game of the wilderness.”’ 
The consecration of the whole tribe of Levi, as the 
same writer remarks (i. 188), is a clear memorial 
of that early period, since at no later time was 
there furnished any such oecasion; and the provis- 
ion of cities of refuge (i. 191) points back toa 
nomadic life and the morals of the desert.  (e.) 
Delitzsh shows that there was no subsequent period 
of the uation from which the Law as a whole could 


have sprung: neither the barbarous times of the 
Judges, nor the insignificant time of Saul; whereas 
the reigns of David and Solomon, rich as they 
are in historic materials, give no indication what- 
ever that the Law then first assumed written form. 
It did not originate after the division of the king- 
doms, for Israel and Judah alike acknowledged its 
sway. Nor in the exile; for the people in return- 
ing from the exile return also to the thorah as the 
original divine basis of their long shattered com- 
monwealth. And as to Izra, both history and 
tradition disclose him only as a restorer and never 
as an originator. (jf) Finally, those who deny the 
authorship hy Moses, cannot suggest, much less 
agree upon any plausible substitute. 


(viii.) Let us now summarily notice the invalid- 
itv of all the olijections raised, as against this evi- 
dence. The “ higher criticism ’’ has failed to shake 
the testimony. Von Bohlen’s attempt to show 
errors in the allusions to Eeyptian eustoms nota- 
bly recoiled. The arithmetical objections mar- 
shaled by Colenso have been superabundantly 
demolished. The alleged errors and false implica- 
tions concerning the wilderness have been largely 
addressed to our ignorance; and many of the ob- 
jections bave been shown also to have sprung from 
ignorance; whereas every new research brings to 
light new correspondences between the narrative 
aud the cireumstances. ‘The cited anachronisms 
shriuk into the smallest compass; and, so far as 
they exist, can be legitimately accounted for as re- 
visions. The appareut interpolations are them- 
selves indications of the antiquity of the text. The 
assertion, that ‘the mythological, traditional, and 
exaggerated element ’’ (Davidson) — that is, the 
wiiraculous — shows that Moses could not have been 
the author, is a mere begging of the whole ques- 
tion of the supernatural. The argument that there 
is not difference enough between the language of 
the Pentateuch and of the later books, breaks down 
in several ways: It is conceded by the objectors 
(e. g. Davidson, i. 104) that there are differences, 
but they are alleged to be insufficient, —a matter 
of degree and a question of opinion. ‘That the di- 
versities should not be great is explicable from the 
isolation, the consolidation, and complete inter- 
communication of the uation, as well as from the 
uniformity of their mode of life, aud the fixedness 
of their institutions and their civilization. It is 
paralleled by the fact that the Syriae of the Peshito 
in the second century is substantially the same as 
that of Syriac writers of the 13th century. And 
furthermore, it is admitted on all hands, by De 
Wette, Knobel, Bleek, Ewald, that portions of the 
Pentateuch are actually as old as Moses; and Kno- 
bel even admits the difficulty of deciding what is 
Mosaic and what is uot; while the difference be- 
tween the admitted psalms ot David and the lan- 
euage of Ezra’s time —though a period far more 
eventful in historic changes — are not such as to 
have made the Psalms difficult of apprehension at 
the latter period. Again, “repetitions, duplicate 
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and diverse narratives ’’ — if all the eited instanees 
were real — do not bear upon this question. No 
more does the alleged composite eharacter of the 
book; for, to whatever extent a eompilation, unless 
there he positive proof of later date, nothing pre- 
vents Moses from having been the “redactor”’ or 
the “ὁ Jehovist."". Without here going further into 
that question, we will only say that while Heng- 
stenberg has too vehemently repelled the idea of a 
composite eharacter, and has gone to extremes in 
the endeavor to fiud always a special reason for the 
use of Elohim and Jehovah respectively, on the 
other hand, the opposite school have gone to a still 
greater extreme in the attempt to dissect and pre- 
cisely to determine the sourees of eaeli part of the 
eomposition. It is a well-considered remark of 
Kurtz at the elose of his //tstory of the Old Cov- 
enant: “We venture to express it as our confi- 
dent persuasion that the question as to the origin 
and eomposition of the Pentateuch is far from hav- 

ing been settled, either by Havernick, Hengsten- 
berg, or Keil, on the one hand, or by Tuch, Stii- 
helin, and Delitzsch on the other, and still less by 
Ewald or Hupfeld.”’ 

There is nothing then to invalidate the clear 
evidenee that Moses was the author, unless it be 
the few detached words and passages seemingly of 
later growth. But it bas been well said by the 
writer of the preeeding artiele, “‘ we are not obliged 
because of the later date of these portions to bring 
down the rest of the book to later times.” Indeed 
no procedure is, under the eircumstances, more 
unreasonable, provided they ean be satisfactorily ex- 
plained otherwise. But they ean be thus explained. 
The succession of prophets continued till Ezra and 
Nehemiah, more than a thousand years after Moses. 
In view of the lapse of time and of the etiects of the 
exile, (1) it is a perfeetly natural supposition that 
explanatory additions should have been made by 
some of these later prophets. (2.) The Seriptures 
render the supposition probable by their notiees of 
Ezra. He is not only in general «the scribe” 
(Neh vill. 4), but he is “a ready scribe in the 
Law of Moses ’’ (Ez. vii. 6), “ἃ seribe of the words 
of the commandments of the Lord and of his stat- 
utes to Israel” (vii @1), who * had prepared his 
heart to seek the Law of the Lord and to do it, 
and to teach in Israel statutes and judgments” 
(ver. 10). He is also deelared not only to have 
brought the Law of Moses before the people, and 


to have read it publicly in their hearing through a | 


succession of days (iz. viii. 1-5, 18), but he and his 
coadjutors “read in the Law of God distinetly, and 
gave the sense, and eansed them to understand the 
reading * (viii. 8). Now let Ezra but have done 
for the Scriptures permanently and in view of the 
permanent necessity, that which he did orally and 
transiently on this oecasion, and we have the phe- 
nomena fully explained. (8.) Accordingly there 
are traditional indications that this kind of supple- 
mentary work was aetually performed. The Baby- 
lonian Talmud, in a well-known passage appar- 
ently of great antiquity (see Westeott, The Lible 
in the Church, pp. 35-37), ascribes eight verses of 
the Pentateuch [the last eight] to Joshua; and the 
same passage declares that several of the books of 
the O. T. were ‘written *’ (or reduced to their 


@ This word in the Ὁ. T. is applied to the seventh 
day of the Passover and the cighth day of Tabernacles, 
but not to the day of Pentecost. [Passovsr, note a, p. 
2313.) Un its application to Pentecost, which is found 
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present form) by others than their proper authors, 
among them ‘the men of the Great Synagogue "’; 
while Ezra and Nehemiah end the list with writing 
their own books and completing the books of 
Chronieles. Concurrent with this is the tradition 
of 2 Esdras (xiv. 20-40), handed down also by the 
early fathers, fabulously embellished indeed, an: as- 
eribing to Ezra the reproduetion of the lost Serip- 
tures by immediate inspiration. But, as Dr. Da- 
vidson well said in his Biblical Criticism (i. 103), 
‘the historic basis of the view that Ezra bore a 
leading part in eollecting and revising the saered 
books is not shaken by the fabulous eireumstances 
in the writings of the early fathers, in passages of 
the Talmud, and in later Jewish authors.’’ We 
may well aceept this method of explaining the phe- 
nonenon. 

We accordingly reach the conclusion that noth- 
ing adduced by recent discussions need shake our 
belief that Moses was the author of the Pentateuch. 
We may aceept the traces ot earlier narratives, as 
having been employed and authenticated by him; 
and we may admit the marks of later date as indi- 
eations of a surface revision by authorized persons 
not later than Ezra and Nehemiah. 

Among the later publications are Murphy on 
Genesis (1864) and /axodus (1866); Kaliseh on 
Genesis, Exolus, and Leviticus (1858-1857); 
Lange on Genesis; Jacobus on Genesis; Maedo- 
nald’s Introduction to the Pentateuch (1861); Da- 


ividson’s Lntroduction to the Old Testament (1862- 


63); and The Book of Genesis; the Common Ver- 
ston revised for the Amer. Bible Union, with Ex- 
planatory Notes, by 'T. J. Conant (N. ¥Y. 1868). 
See also a discussion of the historic eharacter and 
authorship of the Pentateuch, in the Svél. S tere 
for April and July, 1863, and July and October, 
1864, by the present writer. 5. Ces, 
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(Ex. xxiii, 16): ἑορτὴ θερισμοῦ. Ἔν τ τ: 
μάτων : solemnitas messis primitivurum; 56 the 
feast of harvest, the first fruits of thy labors; 


AVaw ATT (Ex. sxxiv. 22; Deut. xvi. 10): ἐορτὴ 


easndiay : selemnitas hebdumadarum “the feast 


of Weekss ΠΥ ΠΣ ΞΙ DV (Num. xxviii. Ὁ τι 
Levexsiir. 17): ἡμέρα τῶν νέων: dies primetivorum 3 
‘the day of first trnits’’). In later times it appcars 


to have been ealled wn DN (see Joseph. B. 
J. ii. 3, § 1); and hence, ἡ ἡμέρα τῆς Πεντηκοστῆς 
(Tob. ti. 1: 2 Maee. xii. 32: Acts 11. 1. χχ, 16; 
1 Cor. xvi. 8). But the more eommon Jewish name 


was SITY" (in Chaldee, SITY ᾿Ασαρθά, in 
Joseph. Ant. iii. 10,§ 6). The second of the creat 
festivals of the Hebrews. It fell in due course on 
the sixth day of Sivan, and its rites, according to 
the Law, were restrieted toa single day. The most 
Important passages relating to it are, Ex. xxiii. 16, 
Lev. xxiti, 15-22, Num. xxviii. 26-31, Deut. xvi. 
J-12. 


I. The time of the festival was caleulated from 
the second day of the Passover, the 16th of Nisan. 
The Law prescribes that a reckoning should be kept 
from “the morrow after the Sabbath *b (Lev. 


iu the Mishna (Rosh hash. i. 2, and Chagigah, ii. 4, 
&c.), in the Targum (Num. xxviii. 26), in Josephus, 
and elsewhere, see § 5. 

ὃ There has been from early times some difference 
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xxiii. 11, 15) [PAssover, IJ. 3] to the morrow 
after the completion of the seventh week, which 
would of course be the fiftieth day (Lev. xxii. 15, 
16; Deut. xvi. 9). The fifty days formally included 
the period of grain-harvest, commencing with the 
offering of the first sheaf of the barley-larvest in 
the Passover, and ending with that of the two first 
loaves which were made from the wheat-harvest, at 
this festival. 

It was the offering of these two loaves which 
was the distinguishing rite of the day of Pentecost. 
They were to be leavened. Lach loaf was to con- 
tain the tenth of an ephah α (ἡ. e. about 34 quarts) 
of the finest wheat flour of the new crop (Lev. 
xxiii. 17). The flour was to be the produce of the 
land.” The loaves, along with a peace-offering of 
two lambs of the first year, were to be waved before 
the Lord and given to the priests. At the same 
time a special sacrifiee was to be made of seven 
lambs of the first year, one young bullock and two 
rams, as a burnt-offering (aceompanied by the proper 
meat and drink offerings), and a kid for a sin-offering 
(Ley. xxiii. 18, 19). esides these offerings, if we 
adopt the interpretation of the Rabbinical writers, 
it appears that an addition was made to the daily 
sacrifice of two bulloeks, one ram, and seven lambs, 
as a lurnt-otfering (Num. XxVHi. 27). At this, as 
well as the other festivals, a free-will offering was 


of opinion as to the meaning of the words ΓΙ 


Paw . It has however been generally held, by 


both Jewish and Christian writers of all ages, that the 
Sabbath here spoken of is the first day of holy eonvo- 
cation of the Passover, the 15th of Nisan, nientioned 


In like manner the word [)DW is 
T - 
evidently used as a designation of the day of atone- 


ment (Lev. xxiii. 82); and ΠῺΣ (sabbati observa- 
tio) is applied to the first and eighth days of Taberna- 
eles and to the Feast of Trumpets. That the LXX. 
so understood the passage in question can hardly be 
doubted from their calling it “the morrow after the 
first day ” (i. e. of the festival): ἡ ἐπαύριον τῆς πρώτης. 
The word in vy. 15 and 16 has also been understood 
as δ week,’’ used in the same manner as σάββατα in 
the N. Ἐν, (Matt. xxviii. 1; Luke xviii. 12; John xx. 1. 
&e.). But some have insisted on taking the Sabbath 
to mean nothing but the seventh day of the week, or 
‘the sabbath of ereatiou,” as the Jewish writers have 
called it; and they see a difficulty in understanding 
the sume word in the general sense of week as a period 
of seven days, contending that it ean only mean a 
regular week, beginning with the first day, and ending 
with the Sabbath. Ilence the Baithusian (or Saddu- 
cean) party, and in Jater times the Karaites, supposed 
that the omer was offered on the day following the 
weekly Sabbath whieh might happen to fall within the 
seven days of the Passover. The day of Pentecost 
would thus always fall on the first day of the week. 
lhitzig (Ostern und Pfingsten, Heidelberg, 1837) has 
put forth the notion that the Hebrews regularly began 
a new week at the commencement of the year, so that 
the 7th, 14th, and 21st of Nisan were always Sabbath 
days. Ile imagines that “the morrow after the Sib- 
bath ” from which Pentecost was reckoned, was the 
22d day of the month, the day after the proper termi- 
nation of the Passover. Tle is well answered by Bahr 
(Symbolik, ii. 620), who refers especially to Josh. v. 
11, as proving, in connection with the law in Lev. xxiii. 
14, that the omer was offered on the 16th of the month. 
It should be observed that the words in that passage, 


YOST ἢ 29, mean merely corn of the land, not 
4 in hk V ‘theold corn of the land.” 


Lev. xxiii. 7. 


¢ The morrow 
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to be made by each person who came to the sane- 
tuary, according to his eireumstances (Deut. xvi. 
10). [PASSOVER, p. 2342, note d.] It would seem 
that its festive character partook of a more free and 
hospitable liberality than that of the Passover, which 
was rather of the kind which belongs to the mere 
family gathering. In this respect it resembled the 
Feast of Tabernacles. ‘lhe Levite, the stranger, the 
fatherless, and the widow, were to be brought within 
its influence (Deut. xvi. 11, 14). The mention of 
the gleanings to be left in the fields at harvest for 
“the poor and the stranger,’’ in connection with 
Pentecost, may perhaps have a bearing on the lib- 
erality which belonged to the festival (Lev. xxiii. 
22). At Pentecost (as at the Vassover) the people 
were to be reminded of their bondage in Egypt, and 
they were especially admonished of their obligation 
to keep the Divine law (Deut. xvi. 12). 

Il. Of the information to be gathered from Jew- 
ish writers respecting the observance of Penteccst, 
the following particulars appear to be the best wor- 
thy of notice. The flour for the loaves was sifted 
with peculiar eare twelve times over. They were 
made either the day before, or, in the event of a 
Sabbath preceding the day of Pentecost, two days 
before the occasion (Jfenachoth, vi. 7, xi. 9). They 
are said to have leen made in a partienlar form 
They were seven palms in length and four in breadth 


after the Passover” (πῸΞ SVM), m might at 


first sight seem to express the 15th οἵ ‘Nisan : but the 
expressiou may, on the whole, with more probability, 
be taken as equivalent with “the morrow after the 
Sabbath,” that is, the 16th day. See Keil on Josh. v. 
11; Masius and Drusius, on the same text,inthe Crit 
Sac.; Bahr, Sym. ii. 621; Selden, De Anno Civili, ταὶ 
τ Bartenora, in Chagigah, ii. 4. Buxt. Syn. Jud. xx. 
Fagius, in Lev, xxiii. 15; ἔπος Note Majores in 
Lev, xxiii. 16. Tt is worthy of remark that the LXX. 
omit τῇ ἐπαύριον τοῦ πάσχα; according to the texts of 
Tischendorf and Theile. 


a The TWwy, or tenth (in A. V. “ tenth deal”), 
v. 15, TEST way, 


the tenth part of an ephah. ἰῷ Iti is sometimes ΠῚ 
aay 


ee literally. a Aandful (Ex. xvi. 36), the 


same word which is applied to tbe first sheaf of the 
Passover. (See Joseph. Ant. viii. 2, § 9.) [WerrcuTs 
AND MEASURES. ] 

ὃ This is what is meant by the words in Ley. xxiii. 
ly, which stand in the A. V. “out of your habita- 
tions,"? and in the Vulgate, “ex omnibus habitaculis 


is explained in Nun. 


omer, 


vestris.’ The Hebrew word is not ΚΞ, α house, as 
.Ξ 


the home of a family, but SU a place of abode, 


as the territory of a nation. The LXX. has, ἀπὸ τῆς 
κατοικίας ὑμῶν ; Jonathan, “e loco habitationum ves- 
trum.” See Drusius, in Crit. Sae. 

¢ The differing statements respecting the proper 
sacrifices for the day in Lev. xxiii. 18, and Num. 
xxvili. 27, are thus reeoneiled by the Jewish writers 
(Mishna, Menachoth, iv. 2, with the notes of Bartenora 
and Maimonides). Josephus appears to add the two 
statements together, not quite accurately, and does 
not treat them as relating to twa distinct scrifiecs 
(Ant. iii. 10, § 6). He enumerates. as the whole of 
the offerings tor the day, a single loaf, two lambs for 
a peace-offering, three bullocks, two rams and four- 
teen lambs for a burnt-offering. and two kids for a 
sin-offering. Bihr, Winer, and other modern eritics, 
regard the statements as discordant, and prefer that 
of Num. xxviii. as being most in harmony with the 
sacrifices which belong to the other festivals. 
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(Menachoth, xi 4, with Maimonides’ note). The two 
- lambs for a peaee-offering were to be waved by the 
priest, before they were slaughtered, along with the 
loaves, and afterwards the loaves were waved a 
second time along with the shoulders of the lambs. 
One loaf was given to the high-priest and the other 
to the ordinary priests who officiated ¢ (Maimon. 7 
Tamid, c. 8, quoted by Otho) The bread was eaten 
that same night in the Temple, and no fragment of 
it was suffered to remain till the morning (Joseph. 
}. .]. νὶ. ὅ, ὃ 8: Ant. tii. 10, § 6). 

Although, aceording to the Law, the observanee of 
Pentecost lasted but a single day, the Jews in foreign 
countries, siuce the Captivity, have prolonged it to 
two days. They have treated the Feast of Trum- 
pets in the same way. ‘The alteration appears to 
have been made to meet the possibility of an error 
in ealculating the true day.” It is said by Barte- 
nora and Maimonides that, while the Temple was 
standing, though the relivious rites were confined 
to the day, the festivities, and the bringing in of 
gifts, continued through seven days (Notes to Cha- 
gigah, ti. 4). The Hallel is said to have been sung 
αὖ Pentecost as well as at the Passover (Lightfoot, 
Temple Service, § 3). The eoncourse of Jews who 
attended Pentecost in later times appears to have 
been very great (Acts ii.; Joseph. Ant. xiv. 13, 
Saxe, § 2: 8. J. ii. 3, § 1). 

No oecasional offering of first-fruits eould be 
made in the Temple before Penteeost (Biceurin, 
i. 3,6). Hence probably the two loaves were desiv- 
nated ‘the first of the first-fruits ” (Ix. xxiii. 19) 
[PASSOVER, p. 2343, note d], although the offering 
of the omer had preceded them. The proper time 
for offering first-fruits was the interval between 
Pentecost and Tabernacles (Hice. i. 6, 10; comp. 
Ex. xxiii. 16). [Frrsr-Fxurts. ] 

The connection between the omer and the two 
loaves of Pentecost appears never to have been lost 
sight of. The former was ealled by Philo, προε- 
dptios ἑτέρας ἑυρτῆς μείζονος © (De Sep’. § 21, 
v. 25; comp. Ve Decem Oric. iv. 302, ed. Tauch.). 
The interval between the Passover and Penteeost 
was evidently regarded as a religions season.“ ‘The 
eustom has probably been handed down from ancient 
tines, which is observed by the modern Jews, of 
keeping a regnlar computation of the fifty days by 
a formal observance, beginning with a short prayer 
ym the evening of the day of the omer, and con- 
tinued on each succeeding day by a solemn declara- 
tion of its number in the sueeession, at evening 


« in like manner, the leavened bread which was 
fered with the ordinary peace-offering was waved 
and given to the priest who sprinkled the blood (Lev. 
vii. 13, 14). 

6 Lightfoot, Evercit Heb Acts ii. 1; Reland, Ant. 
iv. 4,5; Selden, De Ann. Civ. c. vii. 

€ lle elsewhere mentions the festival of Pentecost 
with the same marked respect. Ie speaks of a pecul- 
iar feast kept by the Therapeutse as mpoedprios μεγίσ- 
τῆς ἑορτῆς δῦ, Tlevtyxoarys (De Vit. Contemp. v. 334). 

εἰ According to the most generally received inter- 
pretation of the word Sevtepsmpwros (Luke vi. 1), the 
period was murked by a regniarly designated succes- 
sion of Sabbaths, similar to the several successions of 
Sundays in our own calendar. It is assumed that the 
day of the omer was called δεύτερα (in the LXX , Ley. 
xxiii. 11, ἡ ἐπαύριων τῆς πρώτης) ‘The Sabbath which 
came next after it was termed δευτερόπρωτον; the sec- 
oud, δευτεροδεύτερον; the third, δευτερότριτον; and so 
onwards, till Pentecost. This explanation was first 
proposed by Sealiger (De Emend. Temp. lib. vi. p. 
657), and hus been adopted by Frischmuth, Petavius, 

153 
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prayer, while the members of the family are stand- 
ing with respeetful attention ¢ (Buxt. Syn. Jud. xx. 
440). 


ΠῚ. Doubts have been cast on the eommon inter- 
pretation of Acts ii. 1, aecording to whieh the Holy 
Ghost was given to the Apostles on the day of 
Pentecost. Lightfoot eontends that the passage, ἐν 
τῷ συμπληροῦσθαι τὴν ἡμέραν τῆς Πεντηκοστῆξ; 
means when the day of Pentecost had passed, and 
eonsiders that this rendering is countenaneed by the 
words of the Vulgate, ‘cum eomplerentur dies 
Penteeostes.”” He supposes that Penteeost fell that 
year on the Sabbath, aud that it was on the ensu- 
ing Lord’s Day that ἦσαν ἅπαντες ὁμοθυμαδὸν 
ἐπὶ τὸ αὐτό (Leerci. in ct. ii. 1). Nitzig, on 
the other hand ( Ostern und Pfingsten, Heidelberg, 
1837), would render the words, “ As the day of 
Pentecost was approachiug its fulfillment.” Neander 
has replied to the latter, and has maintained the 
common interpretation (Planting of the Christian 
Church, i. 5, Bohn’s ed.). 

The question on what day of the week this 
Penteeost fell must of course be determined by the 
mode in whieh the doubt is solved regarding the 
day on which the Last Supper was eaten. [PAss- 
over, 111.}] If it was the legal paschal supper, on 
the 14th of Nisan, and the Sabbath during which 
our Lord lay in the grave was the day of the omer, 
Penteeost must have followed on the Sabbath. But 
if the Supper was eaten on the 13th, and He was 
crucified on the 14th, the Sunday of the Resurrection 
must have been the day of the omer, and Penteeost 
must have oeeurred on the first day of the week. 


IV. There is no elear notice in the Scriptures of 
any historieal significance belonging to Pentecost. 
jut most of the Jews of later times have regarded 
the day as the commemoration of the giving of the 
Law on Monnt Sinai. Itis made out from Ex. xix. 
that the Law was delivered on the fiftieth day after 
the deliverance from Egypt (Selden, De Jur. Nat. 
et Gent iii. 11). It has been conjectured that a 
connection between the event and the festival may 
possibly be hinted at in the reference to the ob- 
servance of the Law in Deut. xvi. 12. But neither 
Philo” nor Josephus has a word on the snbjeet. 
There is, however, a tradition of a enstom which 
Schcttgen supposes to be at least as aneient as the 
Apostolic times, that the night before Pentecost was 
a time espeeially appropriated for thanking God for 
the gift of the Law.9 Several of the Fathers uoticed 


Casaubon, Lightfoot, Godwyn, Carpzov, aud many 
others. 

9 The less educated of the modern Jews regard the 
fifty days with strauge superstition, and. it wonld 
seem, are always impatient for them to come to au 
end. During their continuance, they have a dread 
of sudden death, of the effeet of malaria, and cf the 
influence of evil spirits over children. They relate 
with gross exaggeration the ease of a great mortality 
which, during the first twenty-three days of the period, 
befell the pupils of Akiba, the great Mishnieal doctor 
of the second century, at Jaffa. They do not ride, or 
drive, or go on the water, unless they are impelled by 
absolute necessity. They are careful not to whistle in 
the evening, lest it should bring jill luck. They 
scrupulously put off marriages till Pentecost. (Stau- 
ben, La Vie Juive en Alsace (Paris, 1860), p. 124; 
Mills, British Jews, p. 207.) 

J Philo expressly states that it was at the Feast of 
Trumpets that the giving of the Law was conimemo- 
rated (De Sept. c. 22). [TRumpets. Feast OF.]} 

9. Hor. Heb. in Act. ii 1. Schéttgen conjectures 
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the coincidence of the day of the giving of the Law 

with that of the festival, and made use of it. Thus 

Jerome says, ‘*Supputemus numerum, et inve- 
niemus quinquagesimo die egressionis Israel ex 

4Egypto in vertice montis Sinai lezem datamn. 

Unde et lentecostes celebratur solemmitas, et postea 

Evangelii sacramentum Spiritus Sancti descensione 

eompletur ’’ (/pist. ad Fabiolam, Mansio X/1.). 

St. Augustin speaks in a similar manner: ++ Pente- 

costen etiam, id est, a passione et resurrectione 

Domini, quinquagesimum diem celebramus, quo 

nobis Sanctum Spiritum Paracletum quem pro- 

miserat misit: quod futurum etiam per Judwornm 

paseha signifieatum est, eum qninquagesimo die 

post celebrationem ovis veeisw, Moyses digito Dei 

seriptain legein aeeepit in monte? (Conti a Haustan, 

lib. xxxii. c. 12). The later Rabbis spoke with con- 

fidence of the commemoration of the Law as a prime 

object in the institution of the feast. Maimonides 

says, “ Festum septimanarum est dies ille, quo lex 

data fuit. Ad hujus diet honorem pertinet quod 

dies a preecedenti solenni festo (Pascha) ad illum 

usque diem numerantur’’ (Jore .Vevochkim, iii. 

41). Abarhanel recognizes the fact, but denies that 

it had anything to do with the institution of the } 
feast, observing, “lex divina non opus habet sane- 
tificatione diei, quo ejus memoria recolatur.” He 
adds, ‘causa festi septimanarum est initium messis | 
tritici” (7 Ley. 202). Dut in general the Jewish 
writers of modern times have expressed themselves 
on the subjeet without hesitation, and, in the rites 
of the day, as it is now observed, the gilt of the 
Law is kept prominently in view.@ 

V. If the feast of Pentecost stood without an 
organic conneetion with any other rites, we should 
have no certain warrant in the Old Testament. for 
regarding it as more than the divinely appointed 
solemn thanksgiving for the yearly supply of the 
most useful sort of food. Every referenee to its 
meaning seems to bear immediately upon the com- 
pletion of the grain-harvest. It might have beena 
Gentile festival, having no proper reference to the 
election of the chosen race. It wight have takena 
place in the religion of any people who merely felt 
that it is God who eives rain from heaven and 
fruitful seasons, and who fills our hearts with food 
and gladness (Acts xiv. 17). But it was, as we 
have seen, essentially linked on to the Passover, that 
festival, which, above all others, expressed the fact 
of a race chosen and separated from other nations. 

It was not an insulated day. It stood as the cul- 
minating point of the Pentecostal season. If the 
offering of the omer was a supplication for the 
Divine blessing on the harvest which was just com- 
mencing, and the offering of the two loaves was a 
thanksviving for its completion, each rite was 
brought into a higher signifieance in consequence 
of the omer forming an integral part of the Pass- 
over. It was thus set forth that He who had 
delivered his people from Egypt, who had raised 


that the Apostles on the oceasion there spoken of were 
assembled together for this purpose, in accordance with 
Jewish custom. 

« Some of the Jews adorn their houses with flowers, 
and wear wreaths on their heads, with the declared 
purpose of testifying their joy in the possession of the 
Law. They also eat such food as is prepared with milk, 
because the purity of the divine law is likened to milk. 
(Compare the expression, “the sincere milk of the 
word,” 1 Pet. if. 2.) 

It isa fict of some interest, though in nowise con- 
nected with the present argument, that, in the service | 
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them from the condition of slaves to that of free 
men in immediate covenant with Himself, was the 
same that was sustaining them with bread from year 
to year. The inspired teacher deelared to God’s 
chosen one, ** He maketh peace in thy borders, He 
filleth thee with the finest of the wheat ” (Ps. 
exlvil. 14), If we thus regard the day of Pente- 
cost as the solemn termination of the consecrated 
period, intended, as the seasons came round, to 
teach this lesson to the people, we may see the 
fitness of the name by which the Jews have ee 


OVER, Ἢ 234. one ad 

As the two loaves were leavened, they could not 
be offered on the altar, like the unleavened sacrificial 
bread. [PAssover, IV. 3 (6).]  <Abarbanel (zn 
Lev. xxiii.) has proposed a reason for their not 
being leavened which seems hardly to admit of a 
doubt. 116 thinks that they were intended to rep- 
resent the best produce of the earth in the aetual 
condition in which it ministers to the support of 
human life. ‘hus they express, in the most sig- 
nifieant manner, what is evidently the idea of the 
festival. 

We need not suppose that the grain-harvest in 


ithe Holy Land was in all years precisely eompleted 


| between the Passover and Pentecost. ‘The period of 
seven weeks was evidently appointed in conformity 
with the Sabbatical number, whieh so frequently 
recurs in the arrangements of the Mosaic Law. 
[Fasrs; JuBILEE.] Hence, probably, the prevail- 
ing use of the uame, ‘ The Feast of Weeks,”’ whieh 
might always have suggested the close religions eon- 
nection in which the festival stood to the Passover. 

It is not surprising that, without any direet au- 
thority in the (), T., the coincidence of the day on 
which the festival was observed with that on which 
the Law appears to have been given to Moses, should 
have strongly impressed the minds of Christians in 
the early ages of the Church. The Divine Provi- 
dence had ordained that the Iloly Spirit should come 
down in a special manner, to give spiritual life and 
unity to the Church, on that very same day in the 
year on which the Law had been bestowed on the 


i children of Israel which gave to them national life 


and unity. They must have seen that, as the pos- 
session of the Law had completed the deliv eranee of 
the Hebrew race wrought by the hand of Moses, so 
the gift of the Spirit ‘perfected the work of Christ 
in the establishment of his kingdom upon earth. 

lt may have been on this account that Pentecost 
was the last Jewish festival (as far as we know) 
which St. Paul was anxious to observe (Aets xx. 16, 
1 Cor. xvi. 8), and that Whitsuntide came to be 
the first aunnal festival instituted in the Christian 
Church (Hessey’s Bampton Lectures, pp. 88, 96). 
It was rightly regarded as the Church’s birthday, 
and the Pentecostal season, the period between it 
and Kaster, bearing as it does such a elear analogy 


of the synagogue, the book of Ruth is read through at 
Pentecost, from the connection of its subject with har- 
vest (Buxt. Syn. Jud. xx.; [Stauben,] La Vie Juive 
en Alsace, pp. 129, 142.) 


ὃ So Godwyn, Lightfoot, Reland, Bahr The full 


name appears to have been TOD Oe foe: Wythe 
concluding assembly of the Passover. The designation 
of the offering of the omer used by Philo, προεόρτιος 
ἑτέρας ἑορτῆς μείζονος, Strikingly tends for the same 
purpose. 
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to the fifty days of the old Law, thus became the 
ordinary time for the baptism of converts (Tertul- 
lian, De Bapt. c. 19; Jerome, in Zech. xiv. 8). 
(Carpzov, App. Crit. iii. 5; Reland, Ant. iv. 4: 
Lightfoot, Temple Service, ὃ 3; Exercit. in Act. 
ii. 1; Bahr, Symbolik, iv. 3; Speneer, De Leg. Leb. 
freee. Vili. 2; Meyer, Ve Fest. feb. ti. 13; 
Ilupfeld, De Fest. //eb.ii.; Iken, De Duvbus Pani- 
bus Pentecost. Brem. 1729; Mishua, Jenachoth 
and Biccurim, with the Notes in Surenhusius; 
Drusius, Vole Aajores in Lev. xxiii. 15, 21 (Crit. 
Sac.); Otho, Lex. Rab. 5. Festa; Buxtort, Syn. 
Jud. e. Xx.) Ss. C. 


PENU’EL (OSI [ face of God]: in Gen. 
εἶδος θεοῦ, elsewhere Φανουήλ: Phanuel). The 
usual, and possibly the original, form of the name 
of a place which first appears under the slightly 
different form of VENIEL (Gen. xxxii. 80, 31). 
From this narrative it is evident that it lay some- 
where between the torrent Jabbok and Suceoth 
(comp. xxxii. 22 with xxxiii, 17). This is in exact 
agreement with the terms of its next oceurrenee, when 
Gideon, pursuing the hosts of the Midianites across 
the Jordan into the uplands of Gilead, arrives first at 
Succoth, and from thence mounts to Penuel (πᾶσ. 
viii. 5, 8). {t had then a tower, which Gideon de- 
stroyed on his return, at the same time slaying the 
men of the plaee because they had refused him help 
before (ver. 17). Venuel was rebuilt or fortified by 
Jeroboaim at the commencement of his reign (1 Kx. 
xii. 25), no doubt on account of its commanding the 
fords of Sueeoth and the road from the east of Jor- 
dan to his eapital city of Shechem, and also per- 
haps as being an aneient sanctuary. Suecoth has 
been identified with tolerable certainty at Sakit, 
but no traee has yet been found of Penuel. ἃ. 


* PENU‘EL (O195, see above: Φανουήλ: 
Phanuel). ; 


- J. A descendant of Judah the “ father’? or 
founder of Gedor (1 Chr. iv. 4). 

2. Α βοὴ of Shashak, and one of the chiefs of 
the tribe of Benjamin. He dwelt at Jerusalem (1 
Chr. viii. 25, 28). A. 


PE’/OR Cy S7, “‘the Peor,’”’ with the def. 
artiele [opening, cleft]: τοῦ « Φογώρ: mous Phohor 
[Phogor]). A inountain in Moab, from whenee, 
after having without effeet ascended the lower or 
less sacred sunimits of Bamoth-Baal and Disgah, 
the prophet Balaam was eondueted by Balak for his 
final conjurations (Num. xxiii. 28 only). 

Peor — or more accurately “the Peor ’’— was 
τ ποίησ Jeshimon.’’? ‘The same thing is said of 
Pisgah. But unfortunately we are as yet ignorant 
of the position of all three, so that nothing ean be 
inferred from this speeifieation. [Nrpo.] 

In the Onomasticon (6 Fogor; "ἢ “ Bethphogor ; ”’ 
“ Danaba’’) it is stated to be above the town of 
Libias (the aneient Beth-aram), and opposite Jeri- 
cho. ‘The towns of Beth peor and Dinhaba were on 
the mountain, six miles from Libias, and seven from 
Heshbon, respeetively. A place named Fukharah is 
mentioned in the list.of towns south of /’s-Salt in 
the appendix to the Ist edit. of Dr. Robinson’s 
Bibl. Res. (iii. App. 169), aud this is placed by 
Van de Velde at the head of the Wady /shteh, 
8 miles N. Ii. of //esban. But in our present igno- 


a The LXX. lave here represented the Hebrew let- 
ter Ain by g, as they have also in Raguel, Gomorrah, 
athuliah, ete. 


} 
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rance of these regions all this must be mere conjec- 
ture. 

Gesenins (7/es. 1119 a) gives it as his opinion 
that Baal-Peor derived his name from the mountain, 
not the mountain from him. 

A Peor, under its Greek garb of Phagor, appears 
among the eleven names added by the LAX. [Josh 
xv. 59] to the list of the allotment of Judah, be- 
tween Bethlehem and Aitan (Etham). It was known 
to Eusebius and Jerome, and is mentioned by the 
latter in his translation of the Onomasticon as Pha- 
ora. It probably still exists under the uname of 
Beit Faghiv or Kirbet Πα σῶν, 5 miles S. W. of 
Bethlehem, barely a mile to the Jeft of the road from 
Ilebron (Tobler, 3te Wanderung). St is some- 
what singular that both Peor and Pisgah, names 
so prominently eonneeted with the Kast of Jordan, 
should le found also on the West. 

The IL.XX. also read the name, which in the He- 
brew text is PAu and Pat, as Peor; since in both 
cases they have Phogor. 

2. (WE, without the article: Φογώρ: idolum 
Phehor [Phogor], Phohor [Phogor], Beel Phe- 
gor.) In four passages (Num. xxv. 18, twiee; Xxx. 
16; Josh. xxii. 17) Peor oeeurs as a contraction for 
aal-peor; always in reference to the licentious rites 
of Shittim whieh brought sueh destruetion on Israel. 
In the three first eases the expression is, the ‘+ mat- 
ter,”’ or ‘for the sake ” (literally ‘word in each) 
εἰ οὗ Peor;’’ in the fourth, ‘‘iniquity,or crime, of 
Peor.”’ α. 
PER’AZIM, MOUNT (ὩΣ Ξ  ΓῚ [mount 
of breaches]: ὔρος ἀσεβῶν “: mons divisionum),. 
A name which oeeurs in Is. xxviii. 21 only, — unless 
the place which it designates be identical with the 
BAAL-PERAZIM mentioned as the scene of one of 
David’s vietories over the Philistines. Isaiah, as 
his manner was (eomp. x. 26), is referring to some 
aneient triumphs of the arms of Israel as symbolical 
of an event shortly to happen — 


Jehovah shall rise up as at Mount Perazin, 
He shall be wroth as in the valley of Gibeon. 


The commentators almost unanimously take his 
reference to be to David's victories, above alluded to, 
at Baal Perazim, and Gibeon (Gesenius; Straehey), 
or to the former of these on the one hand, and 
Joshua’s slauzhter of the Canaanites at Gibeon and 
Beth-horon on the other (Kiehhorn; losenmiller; 
Michaelis). Ewald alone — perhaps with greater 
eritical sagaeity than the rest — doubts that David’s 
victory is intended, ‘ beeause the prophets of this 
period are not in the habit of choosing such exam-- 
ples from his history’? (Propheten, i. 261). 

If David’s victory is alluded to in this passage of 
the prophet, it furnishes an example, similar to that 
noticed under Ore, of the slight and easual man- 
ner in which events of the gravest importance are 
sometimes passed over in the Bible narrative. But 
for this later reference no one would infer that the 
events reported in 2 Sam. vy. 18-25, and 1 Chr. xiv. 
8-17, had been important enough to serve as a 
parallel to one of Jehovah’s most tremendous judg- 
ments. In the account of Josephus (Aut. vii. 4, 
§ 1), David's vietory assumes much larger propor- 
tions than in Samuel and Chronicles. The attack 
is made not by the Philistines only, but by “all 


+ 


δ᾽ Perhaps considering the word as derived from 


yw), which the LXX. usually render by ἀσεβής. 
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Syria and Pheenieia, with many other warlike na-} memoration of the sudden death of Uzzah: « And 
tions besides.” This is a good instance of the Wavid was wroth because Jehovah had broken this 
manner in which Josephus, apparently from records | breach on Uzzah, and he@ called the place ‘ Uzzah's 
now lost to us, supplements and completes the! breaking’ unto this day."". The word perez was a 
scanty narratives of the Bible, in agreement with | favorite with David on such occasions. He em- 
the casual references of the Prophets or Psalmists. ploys it to commemorate his having ‘broken up’ 
He places the scene of the encounter in the “ groves the Philistine force in the valley of Rephaim (2 
of weeping,” as if alluding to the Baca of Ps. Ixxxiv. Sam. v.20). [ΑΔ Penazim.] He also uses it 

The title Afcant Perazim, when taken In con- iu a subsequent reference to Uzzah's destruction in 
uection with the Baul Perazim of 2 Sam. v.jseems 1 Chr. xv. 13. 


to imply that it was an eminence with a heathen, It is remarkable that the statement of the von. 
sanctuary of Taal upon it. [BAAL, vol. i. p. tinued existence of the name should be found not 
209 «.]} G. only in Samuel and Chronicles, hut also in Jose 


ἧ cere - , . phus, who says (Amt. vii. 4, § 2), as if from his 
a RESH i ὯΞ τος ement, dung]: Φαρες own ulservation, “the place where he died is even 
[ at. omits: ] Phares). rhe 801) of Machir by jow (ἔτι νῦν) called ‘the eleaving of Oza.’ ’” 
his wife Maachah (1 Chr. vii. 16). The situation of the spot is not known. [Na- 
PEREZ (ΚΞ [ὁ breach, rent]: Φαρές: cuon.] If this statement of Josephus may be 
[Vat. Neh. xi. 6, Sepes:] Phares). The “ehil- taken Hterally, it would however be worth while to 
dren of Perez,” or Vharez, the son of Judah, ap- hake some search a traces of the name between 
pear to have been a family of importance for many | Jerusalem and Kirjath-jearim. G. 


centuries. In the reign of David one of them was PERFUMES (τ 0). The free use of per- 
chief of all the captains of the host for the first fymes was peenliarly grateful to the Orientals (Prov 
month (1 Chr. xxvii. 3); and of those who re-! yyyjj, 9), whose olfactory nerves are more than 
turned from Babylon, to the number of 468, some ysnally sensitive to the offensive smells engendered 
oeenpied a prominent position in the tribe of hy the heat of their climate (Burekhardt’s .7'ravels 
Judah, and are mentioned by name as living in jj, 85). The Hebrews manufactured their per 
Jerusalem (Neh. xi. 4,6). [PItarnz.] fumes chiefly from spices imported from Arabia, 
PRYREZ-UZZA (SID VOB: διακοπή though toa certain extent also from aromatic plants 
ο(ά: divisio Oze), 1 Chr. xiii. 11; and | growing in their own country. [SPices. ] _The 
, ,modes in which they applied them were various 

PE’REZ-UZ’ZAH (TIP 2 [breach of | oceasionally a bunch of the plant itself was worn 
Uzzah]: [Διακοπὴ O¢a:] percussio Ozer), 2 Sam.’ about the person as a nosegay, or inclosed in a hag 
vi, 8. The title which avid conferred on the! (Cant. i. 13); or the plant was reduced to a powder 
thresbing-floor of Nachon, or Cidon, in com-‘and used in the way of fumigation (Cant. iii. 6); 


ly 


i | iit 


or, again, the aromatic qualities were extracted by |iv. 11), and to articles of furniture, such as beds 
some proccss of boiling, and were then mixed with | (Prov. vii. 17). On the arrival of a guest the 
oil, so as to be applied to the person in the way of same compliments were probably paid in ancient as 
ointment (John xii. 8); or, lastly, the scent was in modern times; the rooms were fumigated; the 
carried about in smelling-bottles & suspended from | person of the guest was sprinkled with rose-water : 
the girdle (Is. iii. 20). Perfumes entered largely |and then the incense was applied to his face and 
into the ‘Temple service, in the two forms of incense ; heard (Dan. ii. 46; Lane's .J/od. Egypt. ii. 14). 
and ointment (Ex. xxx. 22-38). Nor were they ; When a royal personage went abroad in his litter, 
less used in private life: not only were they applied | attendants threw up “pillars of smoke’’¢ about 
to the person, but to garments (Is. xlv. 8; Cant. |his path (Cant. iii. 6). Nor is it improbable that 


et 


« Or, with equal accuracy, and perhaps more cou- c A similar usage is recorded of the Indian princes: 


venience, “one called it,’ that is, “it was called” —]*Quum rex semet in publico conspici patitur. turib- 
asin 2 K. xviii. 4. [NEHUSHTAN.] ula argentea ministri ferunt, totumque iter per quod 


ferri destinavit odoribus complent” (Curtius, viii. 9, 


b wean WAS; lit. ** houses of the soul.” § 23). 
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other practices, such as scenting the breath hy 
chewing frankincense (Lane, i. 246), and the skin 
by washing in rose-water (Burckhardt’s Arad. i. 
68), and fumigating drinkables (Lane, i. 185; Burck- 
hardt, i. 52), were also adopted in early times. 
The use of perfumes was omitted in times of 
mourning, whence the allusion in Is. iii. 24, ‘¢in- 
stead of sweet smell there shall be stink.’ The 
preparation of perfumes in the form either of oint- 
ment or incense was a recognized profession a 
among the Jews (ix. xxx. 25, 90; ΠΟΘΙ Σ 1): 
[IncENSE; OINTMENT. ] Wee Lb. 

PER’GA (Πέργη: [Perge]), an ancient and 
important city of Ὁ ραν situated on the river 
Cestius, at a distance of 60 stadia from its mouth, 
and celebrated in antiquity for the worship of Arte- 
mis (Diana), whose teinple stood on a hill outside 
the town (Strab. xiv. p. 667; Cie. Vez. i. 20; Plin. 
v. 26; Mela, i. 14; Ptol. v. 5,§ 7). The goddess 
and the Temple are represented in the coins of 
Perga. The Cestius was navigable to Perga; and 
St. Panl landed here on his voyage: from Paphos 
(Acts xiii. 15). 116 visited the city a second time 
on his return from the interior of Pamphylia, and 
preached the Gospel there (Acts xiv. 25). For 
further details see PAMPuYLIA. ‘There are still 
extensive remains of Perga at a spot called by the 
Turks £shi-Kalest (Leake, Asia Winer, p. 132; 
Fellows, Asia Afinor, p. 190). 

PER’GAMOS? (ἡ Πέργαμος, or τὸ Πέργα- 
μον). A city of Mysia, about three miles to the 
N. of the’ river Bakyr-tchat, the Caicus of an- 
tiquity, and twenty miles from its present mouth, 
The nanie was originally given to a remarkable 
hill, presenting a conical appearance when viewed 
from the plain. The local legeuds attached a 
sacred character to this place. Upon it the 
Cabiri were said to have been witnesses of the 
birth of Zeus, and the whole of the land belong- 
ing to the city of the same name which afterwards 
grew up around the original Pergamos, to have 
belonged to these. The sacred character of the 
locality, combined with its natural strength, seenis 
to have made it, like some others of the ancient 
temples, a bank for chiefs who desired to aceumu- 
late a large amount of specie; and Lysimachus, 
one of Alexander's successors, deposited there an 
enormous sum —no less than 9,000 talents — in 
the care of an Asiatic eunuch named Phileterus. 
In the tronblous times which followed the break 
up of the Macedouian conquests, this officer be- 
trayed his trust, and by successful temporizing, 
and perhaps judicious employment of the funds at 
his command, succeeded in retaining the treasure 
and transmitting it at the end of twenty years to 
his nephew Eumenes, a petty dynast in the neigh- 
borhood. Eumenes was succeeded by his cousin 
Attalus, the founder of the Attalic dynasty of 
Pergamene kings, who by allying himself with the 
rising Roman power laid the foundation of the 
future greatness of his house. His suecessor, Eu- 
menes II., was rewarded for his fidelity to the 

tomans In their wars with Antiochus and Perseus 
hy a gift of all the territory which the former had 
possessed to the north of the Taurus range. The 
great wealth which accrued to him. from this source 
he employed in laying out a magnificent residential 


“ TID: A. V. “apothecary.” 


b * The name should have been written Pergamus 
w Pergamum in the A. Y. Yhe translators usually 


PERGAMOS “1: 


city, and adorning it with temples and other public 
buildings. His passion, and that of his successor, 
for literature and the fine arts, led them to form a 
library which rivaled that of Alexandria; and the 
impulse given to the art of preparing sheepskins 
for the purpose of transcription, to gratify the taste 
of the royal dilettanti, has left its record in the 
name prrchment (charta pergamena). Eumenes‘s 

successor, Attalus If., is said to have bid 600,000 
sesterces for a picture by the painter Aristides, at 
the sale of the plunder of Corinth; and by so doing 
to have attracted the attention of the Roman gen- 
eral Muimmius to it, who sent it off at once to 
Rome, where no foreign artist's work had then 
heen seen. For another picture by the same artist 
he paid 100 talents. But the great glory of the 
city was the so-called Nicephorium, a grove of 
extreme beauty, laid out as a thank-offering for a 
victory over Antiochus, in which was an assemblage 
of temples, probably of all the deities, Zeus, 
Athené, Apollo, A’sculapius, Dionysus, and Aphro- 
dite. The Temple of the last was of a most elab- 
orate character. Its facade was perhaps inlaid 
after the manner of pietra dura work; for Philip 
V. of Macedonia, who was repulsed in an attempt 
to surprise Pergamos during the reign of Attalus 
II., vented his spite in cutting down the trees of 
the erove, and not only destroying the Aphro- 
disium, but injuring the stones in such a way as 
to prevent their being used again. At the conclu 

sion of peace it was made a special stipulation that 
this damage should be made good. 


The Attalic dynasty terminated B. c. 133, when 
Attalus IHI., dying at an early age, made the Ro- 
mans his heirs... His dominions formed the prov- 
ince of Asia propria, and the immense wealth 
which was directly or indirectly derived from this 
legacy, contributed perhaps even more than the 
spoils of Carthage and Corinth to the demoraliza- 
tion of Noman statesmen. 


The sumptuousness of the Attalic printes had 
raised Pergamos to the rank of the first city in 
Asia as regards splendor, and Pliny speaks of it as 
without a rival in the province. Its prominence, 
however, was not that of a commercial town, like 
Ephesus or Corinth, but arose from its peculiar 
features. It was a sort of union of a pagan 
cathedral city, an university town, aud a royal 
residence, embellished during a suecession of years 
by kings who all had a passion for expenditure 
and ample means of gratifying it. Two smaller 
streams, which flowed from the north, embracing 
the town between them, and.then fell into the 
Caicus, afforded ample means of storing water, 
without which, in those latitudes, ornamental cul- 
tivation (or indeed cultivation of any kind) is out 
of the question. ‘The larger of those streams — 
the Bergama-tchai, or Cetius of antiquity — has 
a fall of more than 150 feet between the hills to 
the north of Pergamos and its junction with the 
Caicus, and it brings down a very considerable 
body of water. Both the Nicephorinm, which has 
been spoken of above, and the Grove of iEscula- 
pius, which became yet more celebrated in the time 
of the Roman empire, doubtless owed their exist- 
ence to the means of irrigation thus available; and 
furnished the appliances for those licentious rituals 


adopted the Latin termination of the 1,imes of such 
places. A similar exception to the rule occurs in the 
use of Assos for Assus (Acts xx. 13, 14). (See Trench, 
Authorized Version, etc., p. 18, 2d cd.) Hi. 
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of pagan antiquity whieh flourished wherever there 
were groves and hill-altars. Under the Attalic 
kings, “Per gamos became a city of temples, devoted 
tu a sensuous worship; and being in its origin, 
aceording to pagan notions, a sacred place, might 
not unnaturally be viewed hy Jews and Jewish 
Christians, as one “ where was the throne of Satan”’ 
(ὅπου ὁ θρόνος τοῦ Σατανᾶ, lev. ii. 13). 

After the extinction of its independence, the 
sacred character of Perzamos seems to have been 
put even more promineutly forward. Coins and 
inscriptions constantly describe the Pergamenes as 
νεωκόροι OF vewkdpot πρῶτοι τῆς ᾿Ασίας. ‘This 
title always indicates the duty of maintaining a 
relicious worship of some kind (which indeed nat- 
urally goes together with the usufruct of religious 
property). What the deities were to which this 
title has reference especially, it is difficult to say. 


PERIZZITE 


only bar to the admission of .Jews to privileges of 
citizenship in Pergamos would be their unwilling- 
ness to take any part in the religious ceremonies, 
which were an essential part of every relation of 
life in pagan times. The more lax, however, might 
regard such a proceeding as a purely formal act 
of civil obedience, and reconcile themselves to it as 
Naaman did to bowing himself in the honse of 
Rimnion *’ when in attendanee upon his sovereign. 
It is perhaps worth noticing, with reference to this 
point, that a Pergamene inscription published by 
Boeckh, mentions by ἐμ Ὁ names (Vicostratus, who 
is also called Tirypho) an individual who served the 
office of gymnasiarch. Of these two wames the 
i latter, a foreign one, is likely to have been borne by 
jhim among some special body to which he be- 
| longed, antl the former to have heen adopted when, 
| by accepting the position of an official, he merged 


In the time of Martial, however, sculapius had | himself in the general Greek population. 


acquired so much prominence that he is called 
Pergameus deus. His grove was recognized by 
the Roman senate in the reign of Tiberins as pos- 
sessing the rights of sanctuary. Pausanias, too, 
in the course of his work, refers more than once to 
the Esculapian ritual at Pergamus as a sort of 
standard. From the circumstance of this noto- 
riety of the Pergamene /Escnlapius, from the title 
Σωτήρ being given to him, from the serpent (which 
Judaical Christians would regard as a symbol of 
evil) being his characteristic emblem, and from 
the fact that the medical practice of antiquity in- 
cluded charms and incantations among its agencies, 
it has been supposed that the expressions 6 θρόνος 
τοῦ Σατανᾶ and ὅπου ὁ Σατανᾶς κατοικεῖ have 
an especial reference to this one pagan deity. and 
not to the whole city as a sort of focus of idola- 
trous worship. But althongh undoubtedly the 
fisculapius worship of Pergamos was the most 
famous, and in later times became continually more 
predominant from the fact of its being combined 
with an excellent medical school (which among 
others produced the celebrated Galen), yet an 
inscription of the time of Marcus Antoninus dis- 
tinctly puts Zeus, Athené, Dionysus, and Asclepius 
in a eocrdinate rank, as all being special tutelary 
deities of Pergamos. It seems unlikely, therefore, 
that the expressions above quoted should he so in- 
terpreted as to isolate one of them from the rest. 
lt may be added, that the charge against 

portion of the Pergamene Church that some among 
them were of the school of Balaam, whose policy 
was ‘to put a stnmbling-block before the children 
of Israel, by inducing them φαγεῖν εἰδωλόθυτα 
καὶ mopvevoa” (Rev. ti. 14), is in both its par- 
ticulars very inappropriate to the Aésculapian ritual. 
Tt points rather to the Dionysus and Aphrodité 
worship; and the sin of the Nicolaitans, which is 
condemned, seems to have consisted in a partici- 
pation in this, arising out of a social amalgamation 
of themselves with the natiye population. Now, 
from the time of the war with Antiochus at least, 
it is certain that there was a considerable Jewish 
population in Pergamene territory. The decree of 
the Pergamenes quoted by Josephus (Ant. xiv. 10, 
§ 22) seems to indicate that the Jews had farmed 
the tolls in some of the harbors of their territory, 
and likewise were holders of land. They are —in 
accordance with the expressed desire of the Roman 
senate —allowed w levy port-dues upon all vessels 
except those belonging to king Ptolemy. The 
orowth of a large and wealthy class naturally leads 
te its obtaining a share in political rights, and the 


(Strab. xiii. 4; Joseph. Az. xiv.; Martial, ix. 17; 
Plin. //. N. xxxv. 4, 10; Liv. χχχῖϊς Ὁ. τ: ear: 
xvi. 1, xxxii. 23; Boeckh, /nseript. Nos. 35388, 
3550, 3553; Philostratus, De V2. Soph. p. 45, 106; 
Techibatcheff, Aste Afmneure, p. 230; Arundell, Dis- 
coverics in Asia Minor, ii. 804.) J. W. B. 

PERVDA (NTS [Kernel]: Φεριδά; [Vat. 
FA. Φερειδα:} Alex. Φαρειδα: Pharida). The 
children of Verida returned from Babylon with 
Zerubbabel (Neh. vii. 57). In Ezr. ii. 55 the name 
appears as PEKUDA, and in 1 Esdr. vy. 33 as PHaA- 
RIRA. One of Wennicott’s MSS. has “ Pernda ” 
in Nehemiah. 


PER’IZZITE, THE, and PER IZZITES 


(T5777, in all cases in the Heb. singular [see 


below]: of Φερεζαῖοι; in zr. only 6 Φερεσθεί 
[Vat.; Nom. Alex. 6 bepe di]: Pherezeus). One 
of the nations inhabiting the Land of Promise he- 
fore and at the time of its conquest by Isracl. 
They are not named in the catalogue of Gen. x.; 


so that their origin, like that of other small tribes, 
such as the Avie aud the similarly named Geriz- 
zites, is left in obscurity. They are continually 
mentioned in the formula so frequently eccurring 
to express the Promised Land (Gen. xv. 20; Ex. 
lii. 8, 17, xxili. 23, xxxiil. 2, xxxiveti eee 
1, xx. 17; Josh. iii. 10, 1x. 1, xxiv@ 1 ΠΣ ἢ 
5; Ezr.ix.1; Neh. ix.8). They appear, however, 
with somewhat greater distinctness on several occa- 
sions. On Abram’s first entrance into the land it 
is said to have heen occupied by ‘the Canaanite 
and the DPerizzite’’ (Gen. xiii. 7). Jacob also, 
after the massacre of the Shechemites, uses the 
same expression, complaining that his sons had 
ἐς made him to stink among the inhabitants of the 
land, among the Canaanite and the Perizzite”’ 
(xxxiy. 30). So also in the detailed records of the 
conquest given in the openmg of the hook of 
Judges (evidently from ἃ distinct source to those 


in Joshua), Judah and Simeon are said to have 
found their territory occupied by “ the Canaanite 
and the Perizzite”’ (Jude. i. 4, 5), with Bezek 
(a place not yet discovered) as their stronghold, 
and Adoni-hezek their most noted chief. And 
thus too a late tradition, preserved in 2 Esdr. 3. 21, 
mentions only “the Canaanites, the Pheresjtes, and 
the Philistines,” as the original tenants of the 
country. The notice just cited from the book of 
Judges locates them in the southern part of the 
Hloly Land. Another independent and equally re- 
markable fragment of the history of the conquest 
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seems to speak of them as occupying, with the Re- 
phaim, or giauits, the “forest country’ on the 
western flanks of Mount ¢ Carmel (Josh. xvii. 15- 
18) Here avzain the Canaanites only are named 
with them. Asa tribe of mountaineers, they are 
enumerated in company with Amorite, Hittite, aud 
Jebusite in Josh. xi. 3, xii. 8; and they are cata- 
logued among the remnants of the old population 
whom Solomon reduced to bondage, both in 1 Κα. 
ix. 20, and 2 Chr. viti. 7. By Josephus the Periz- 
zites do not appear to be mentioned. 


The signification of the name is not by any 
means clear. It possibly meant rusties, dwellers in 


open, unwalled villages, which are denoted by a sim-_ 


ilar word.” Ewald (Geschichte, i. 317) inclines to be- 
lieve that they were the same people with the {Π|- 
tites. But against this there is the fact that both 
they and the tlittites appear in the same lists; and 
that uot only in mere general formulas, but in the 
reeords of the eonquest as above. Redslob has ex- 


amined the whole of these names with some oare_ 
(in his Alttestum. Namen der Isracliteasiaats, | 


". 1846), and his eonclusion (p. 103) is that, while 
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the Chavroth were villages of tribes engaged in the 
care of cattle, the Perdzoth were inhabited by peas- 
ants engaged in agriculture, like the /edéahs of the 
Arabs. ᾳ. 
PERSEPOLIS (Περσέπολις: Persepolis) is 
mentioned only in 2 Mace. ix. 2, where we lear of 
Antiochus Epiphanes attempting to burn its tem- 
ples, but provoking a resistance which foreed him 
to fly ignominiously from the plaee. It was the 
capital of Persia Proper, and the occasional resi 
dence of the Persian court from the time of Darius 
Hystaspis, who seems to have been its founder, to 
.the invasion of Alexander. 105 wanton destruction 
by that conqueror is well known. <Aecording to 
(). Curtius the destruction was complete, as the 
chiet building material employed was ceday-wood, 
which eaused the conflagration to be rapid and 
veneral (De Rebus Alex. Magn. y. 7). Perhaps 
the temples, which were of stone, escaped. At any 
vate, if ruined, they must have been shortly after- 
wards restored, since they were still the deposito- 
ries of treasure in the time of Epiphanes. 
| Persepolis has been regarded by many as iden- 
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tieal with Pasargadze, the famous capital of Cyrus 
(see Niebulir’s Lectures on Auctent History, i. 115; 
Ouseley, Travels, ii. 316-318). But the positions 
are earefully distinguished by a munber of ancient 
Wier τ): xv. 3, § 6, 7; Plin. Jf. N. vi. 26; 
Arrian, xp. Alex. vit. 1; Ptolem. vi. 4); and the 
ruins, which are identified beyond any reasonable 
doubt, show that the two places were more than 
40 iniles apart. Pasargade was at Alurgauh, 
where the tomb of Cyrus may stilt be seen; Persep- 
olis was 42 miles to the south of this, near Ista- 
kler, on the site now called the Chehl-Afinar, or 
Forty Villars. Here, on a platform hewn out of 
the solid rock, the sides of which face the four ear- 


dinal points, are the remains of two great palaces, | 


built, respectively by Darius Hystaspis and his son 
Xerxes, besides a number of other edifices, chielly 
temples. These ruins have been so frequently de- 
seribed that it is unnecessary to do more than refer 


the reader to the best accounts which have been 
given of them (Niebuhr, /tevse, ii. 121; Chardin, 

Voyages, ji. 245; Ker Porter, Travels, i. 576; 
Heeren, Asiatic Nativns, i. 143-196; Nich, /esi- 
dence in Kurdistan, vol. ii. pp. 218-222; Fergus- 
son, Palaces of Ninerch and Persepolis Restored, 
pp. 89-124, &c.). They are of great extent and 
-maynificence, covering an area of inany aeres. At 
‘the foot of the roek on which they are plaeed, in 
the plain now called Aferdusht, stood probably the 
aneient town, built chiefly of wood, and now alto- 
gether effacel. 

Persepolis may be regarded as having taken the 
place of Pasargad, the more ancient eapital of 
Persia Proper, from the time of Darius Hystaspis. 
No exact reason can be given for this change, which 
perhaps arose from mere royal eaprice, Darius hav- 
ing taken a faney to the loeality, near whieh he 
erected his tomb. Aceording to Athenseus the 


@ See MANASSEH, vol. ii. p. 1770 ὃ. 
ὃ Copher hap-perazi, A. V. “country villages” (1 
Sam. vi. 18): Aref hap-peraz7, * unwalled towns” 
‘Deut. iii. 5). 


derstand the Perizzites to be alluded to, and translate 
accordingly. In Josh. xvi. 10 they add the Perizzitea 
to the Canaanites as inhabitants of Gezer. 


In both these passages the LXX. un- | 
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court resided at Persepolis during three months of 
each year (Deipnosoph. xii. 513, F), but the con- 
flicting statements of other writers (Xen. Cyrop. 
vil. 6, § 22, Plut. de Lzil. ii. 604; Zonar. iii. 26, 
&c.) make this uneertain. We cannot doubt, how- 
ever, that it was one of the royal residences; and 


we may well believe the statement of Strabo, that, | 


in the later times of the empire, it was, next to 
Susa, the richest of all the Persian cities (Gev- 
graph. xv. 3, § 6). It does not seem to have long 
survived the blow inflicted upon it by Alexander; 
for after the time of Antiochus Epiphanes it disap- 
pears altogether from history as an inhabited place. 
[For fuller information ‘see Rawlinson's Axctent 
Aonarchies, iv. 11, 237-267.—11.] Gok. 


PER’SEUS [2 syl.] (Περσεύς: Perses), the 
eldest (illegitimate or supposititious ?) son of Philip 
V. and last king of Macedonia. After his father's 
death (B. c. 179) he continued tlie preparations for 
the renewal of the war with Rome, which was seen 
to be inevitable. The war, which broke out in 8. 
Ο. 171, was at first ably sustained by Perseus; but 
in 168 he was defeated by 1. <Emilius Paullus at 
Pydna, and shortly afterwards surrendered with 


Perseus, King of Macedonia. 


Jetradrachm of Perseus (Attie talent). 
bound with fillet. Rev. ΒΑΣΙΛΈΩΣ NEPSEOS, 
thunderbolt ; all within wreath. 


his family to his conquerors. He graced the tri- 
umph of Paullus, and died in honorable retirement 
at Alba The defeat of Perseus put an end to the 
independence of Macedonia, and extended even to 
Syria the terror of the Roman name (1 Mace viii. 
5). Baro. 


PER/SIA (O75, focus Περσίς: ἔεν- 


sis) was strictly the name of a tract of no very. 


large dimensions on the Persian Gulf, which is still 
known as Fars or Farsistan, a corruption of the 
ancieut appellation. 


dia, on the south by the Persian Gulf, and on the 
east by Carmania, the modern Aerman. It was, 
speaking generally, an arid and unproductive region 
(Herod. ix. 122; Arr. dap. Alex. v. 4; Plat. Leg. 
fii. 695, A); but contained some districts of con- 
siderable fertility. ‘The worst part of the country 
was that towards the south, on the borders of the 
Gulf, which has a climate and soil like Arabia, be- 
ing sandy and almost without streams, sulject to 
pestilential winds, and in many places covered with 
particles of salt. Above this iniserable region is a 
tract very far superior to it, consisting of rocky 
mountains ~— the continuation of Zagros, among 
which are found a good many fertile valleys and 
olains, especially towards the north, in the vicinity 
of Shiraz. Here is an important stream, the Ben 
dimir, which flowing through the beautiful valley of 


where the 
| stand. 
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This tract was bounded on | 
the west by Snsiana or Elam, on the north by Me-: 
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Merdasht, and by the ruins of Persepolis, is then 
separated into numerous channels for the purpose 
of irrigation, and, after fertilizing a large tract of 
country (the district of Aurjan), ends its course 
in the salt lake of Baktigan. Vines; oranges, and 
lemons, are produced abundantly in this region; 
and the wine of Shiraz is celebrated throughout 
Asia. Further north an arid country again suc- 
ceeds, the outskirts of the Great Desert, which ex- 
tends from Kerman to Mazenderan, and from Ka- 
shan to Lake Zerrah. 


Ptolemy (Geograph. vi. 4) divides Persia into a 


‘ uumber of provinces, among which the most impor- 


tant are Paretacené on the north, which was some- 
times reckoned to Media (Herod. 1. 101; Steph. Byz. 
al voc. (Παραίτακα), and Mardyené on the south 
coast, the country of the Mardi. The chief towns 
were Pasargade, the ancient, and Persepolis, the 
later capital. Vasargade was situated near the 
modern village of Jungaeb, 42 miles nearly due 


-notth of Persepolis, and appears to have been the 


capital till the time of Darius, who chose the far 
more beautiful site in the valley of the Bendamir, 
Chehl Minar or * Forty Pillars’ still 
[See PrERsEpoLis.] Among 
other cities of less importance were Pa- 
retaca and Gabe in the mountain coun- 
try, and Taccé upon the coast. (See 
Strab. xv. ὃ, § 1-8; Plin. 77. N. vi. 25, 
26; Ptolem. Geog. vi. 4; Kinneir's 
Persian Empire, pp. 54-80; Malcolm, 
Ilistory of Persia, i. 2; Ker Porter, 
' Travels, i. 458, &c.; Rich, Journey 
Jrom Bushire to Perseqolis, ete.) 
While the district of Fars is the true 
original Persia, the name is more com- 
monly applied, both in Scripture and 
by profane authors, to the entire tract 
which came by degrees to be included 
within the limits of the Persian Empire. 
This empire extended at one time from 
‘India on the east to Egypt and Thrace upon the 
west, and included, besides portions of Europe and 
Africa, the whole of Western Asia between the 
Black Sea, the Caucasus, the Caspian, and the Jax- 
artes, upon the north, the Arabian desert, the Per- 
sian Gulf, and the Indian Ocean upon the south. 
According to Herodotus (iii. 89), it was divided 
ito twenty governmeiits, or satrapies; but from 
the inscriptions it would rather appear that the 
number varied at different times, and, when the 
empire was most flourishing, considerably exceeded 
twenty. In the inscription upon bis tomb at 
Nakhsh-t-Rustam Darius mentions no fewer than 
thirty countries as subject to him besides Persia 
Proper. ‘These are Media, Susiana, Parthia, Aria, 
Bactria, Sogdiana, Chorasmia, Zarangia, Arachosia, 
Sattagydia, Gandaria, India, Scythia, Babylonia, 
Assyria, Arabia, Egypt, Armenia, Cappadocia, Sa- 
parda, Tonia, (European) Scythia, the islands (of 
the .Egean), the country of the Scodre, (European) 
Jonia, the lands of the Tacabri, the Budians, tlie 
Cushites or Ethiopians, the Mardians. and the Col- 
chiaus. 


The only passage in Seripture where Persia des- 
ignates the tract which has been called above 


Eagle on 


“Persia Proper’? is Ez. xxxviii. 5.  lsewhere 
the Empire is intended. G. Rh. 
PER/SIANS (Ὅτ Περσαί: Perse). 


The name of the people who inhabited the country 
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called above ‘« Persia Proper,’’ and who thence con- 
quered a mighty empire. There is reason to believe 
that the Persians were of the same race as the Medes, 
both being branches of the, great Aryan stock, which 
under yarivus names established their sway over the 
whole tract between Mesopotamia and Burmah.¢ The 
native forin of the name is Parsca, which the He- 


brew O79 fairly represents, and which remains 
but little changed in the modern “ Parsee.” It is 
conjectured to signify “ the Tivers.”’ 

1. Character of the Nation. — Yhe Persians were 
a people of lively and impressible minds, brave and 
impetuous in war, witty, passionate, for Orientals 
truthfuly not without some spirit of generosity, and 
of more intellectual capacity than the generality of 
Asiatics. 
a want of perseverance and solidity, and an almost 
slavish spirit of sycophancy and servility towards 
their lords. In the times anterior to Cyrus they 


Vheir faults were vanity, impulsiveness, | 


were noted for the simplicity of their habits, which ' 
offered a strong contrast to the luxuriousness 
of the Medes; but from the date of the Me- 
dian overthrow, this simplicity hegan to de- 
cline; and it was not very long before their 
manners became as soft and effeminate as 
those of any of the conquered peoples. ‘They 
adopted the flowing Median robe (Hig. 1) 
which was probably of silk, in lieu of the 
old national costume (Fig. 2)—a_ close-fit- 
ting tunic and tronsers of leather (Herod. i. 
71; compare i. 135); beginning at the 
same time the practice of wearing on their 
persons chains, bracelets, and collars of gold, 
with which precious metal they also adorned 
their horses. Polygamy was commonly 
practiced among them; and besides legiti- 
mate wives a Persiun was allowed any num- 
ber of concubines. ‘They were fund of the 
pleasures of the table, indalging in a great 
variety of foad, and spending a long time 
over their mezls, at which they were accus- 
tomed to swallow large quantities of wine. 
In war they fought bravely, but without dis- 
cipline, generally gaining their victories by 
the vicor of their first attack; if they were 
strenuously resisted, they soon flagged: and 
if they suffered a repulse, all order was at 
once lost, and the retreat speedily became 
a rout. 

2 Religion. —The religion which the 


Fig. 1. 
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him; and the highest of these is evidently J/ithra, 
who is sometimes invoked to protect the monarch, 
and is beyond a doubt identical with “ the sun.” 
To the worship of the sun as Mithra was probably 
attached, as in India, the worship of the moon, 
under the name of Homa, as the third greatest 
god. Entirely separate from these — their active 
resister and antagonist — was -lkriman (Arimanius) 
“the Death-dealing **— the powerful, and (prob- 
ably) self-existing vil Spirit, from whoin war, dis- 
ease, frost, hail, poverty, sin, death, and all other 
evils had their origin. Ahrwman was Satan, car- 
ried to an extreme — believed to have an existence 
of his own, and areal power of resisting and defying 
God  <Ahriman could create spirits, and as the 
beneficent Awmeanazdt had surrounded himself 
with good angels, who were the ministers of his 
mercies towards mankind, so Ahviman had sur- 
rounded himself with evil spirits, to carry out his 
malevolent purposes. Worship was contined to Au- 
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Median dress. Fig. 2. Old Persian dress. 


Persians brought with them into Persia Proper seems | ramazda, and his good spirits; Ahriman and his de- 


to have been of a very simple character, differing from 
natural religion in little, except that it was deeply 
tainted with Dualism. Like the other Aryans, the 
Persians worshipped one Supreme God, whom they 
called Aura-mitzla [or Ahura-mazda] (Oromasdes) 
a term signifying (as is believed) “the Great 
Giver of Life.” From Oromasdes came all bless- 
ings — “he gave the earth, he gave the heavens, he 
gave mankind, he gave life to mankind ’’ (Inscrip- 
tions, prtssii) — he settled the Persian kings upon 
their thrones, strengthened them, established them, 
and granted them victory over all their enemies. 
The royal inscriptions rarely mention any Οὔ ΠΟΥ 
god. Occasionally, however, they indicate a slight 
and modified polytheism. (romasdes is ‘ the chief 
of the gods’ sc that there are other gods besides 


α * For a fuller account of the origin of the Persians 
rnd of other topics discussed in the article, see Rawlin- 
son’s Ancient Monarchies, iv. 343 EF. Ii. 


mons were not worshipped, but only hated and feared. 

The character of the original Persian worship was 
simple. They were not destitute of temples, as 
Herodotus asserts (Herod. i. 131; compare Beh. 
Inser. col. i. par. 14, § 5); but they had probably 
no altars, and certainly no images. Neither do they 
appear to have had any priests. Processions were 
formed, and religious chants were sung in the tem- 
ples, consisting of prayer and praise intermixed, 
whereby the favor of sluramazda and his good 
spirits was supposed to be secured to the worship- 
pers. Beyond this it does not appear that they had 
any religious ceremonics, Sacrifices, apparently, 
were unknowu; ὃ though thank-offerings may have 
heen made in the temples. 


ὃ * In his Ancient Monarchies, iv. 334, Prof. Ruw- 
inson adinits that the Persians sacrificed certain ani- 
mals, and may have sacrificed human victims in extreme 
cases, in some periods of their history. H. 
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From the first entrance of the Persians, as immi- 
grants, into their new territory, they were probably 
brought into contact with a form of religion very 
different from their own. Magianism, the religion 
of the Scvthic or Turanian population of Western 
Asia, had long been dominant over the greater por- 
tion of the region lying between Mesopotamia and 
India. The essence of this religion was worship of 
the elements — more especially, of the subtlest of 
all, fire. 10 was an ancient and imposing: system, 
guarded by the vencrable hierarchy of the Magi, 
boasting its fire-altars where from time inmemorial 
the sacred flame had burnt without intermission, 
and claiming to some extent mysterious and mirac- 
ulous powers. The simplicity of the Aryan re- 
ligion was speedily corrupted hy its contact with 
this powerful rival, which presented special attrac- 
tions to a rude and credulous people. There was 
a short struggle for preéminence, after which the 
rival systems came to terms. Dualism was re- 
tained, together with the names of Anramazda and 
Ahriman, and the special worship of the sun and 
moon under the appellations of Mithra and Homa; 
but to this was superadded the worship of the ele- 
ments and the whole ceremonial of Magianism, in- 
cluding the divination to which the Magian priest- 
hood made pretense. The worship of other deities, 
as Tanata or Anaitis, was a still Jater addition to 


Persian Warriors. 


(From Persepolis.) 


the religion, which grew more complicated as time 
went on. but which always maintained as its lead- 
ing and most essential clement that Dualistie prin- 
ciple whcreon it was originally based. 

3. Lauguage.— The language of the ancient 
Persians was closely akin to the Sanskrit, or an- 
cient language of India. We find it in its earliest 
stage in the Zendavesta [more properly ealled 
ss Avesta,’’ simply] — the sacred book of the whole 
Aryan race, where, however, it is corrupted by a 
large admixture of later forms. The inscriptions 
of the Achemenian kings give us the language in 
its second stage, and, being free from these later 
additions, are of the greatest importance towards 
determining what was primitive, and what more re- 
cent in this type of speech. Modern Persian is its 
degenerate representative, being, as it is. a motley 


idiom, largely impregnated with Arabic; still, how- | 
ever, both in its grammar and its vocabulary, it is | 


mainly Aryan: and historically, it must be regarded 
as the continuation of the ancient tongue, just as 
Italian is of Latin, and modern of ancient Greek. 

4 Division into Tribcs, etc. — Herodotus tells us 
that the Persians were divided into ten tribes, of 
which three were noble, three agricultural, and four 
nomadic. The voble tribes were the Pasargade, 
who dwelt, probably, in the capital and its inme- 
diate neighborhood; the Maraphians, who are per- 
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haps represented by the modern Mafee, a Persian 
tribe which prides itself on its antiquity; and the 
Maspians, of whom nothing more is known. The 
three tribes engaged in agriculture were called the 
Panthialzans, the Derusizans, and the Germanians, 


or (according to the true orthography) the Carma- 
“nians. 


These last were either the actual inhabitants 
of Kerman, or settlers of the same race, who re- 
mained in Persia while their fellow-tribesmen occu- 
pied the adjoining region. The nomadic tribes are 
said to have been the Dahi, who appear in Scripture 
as the “ Dehavites ᾽ (Ezr. iv. 9), the Mardi, mour- 
taineers famous for their thievish habits (Steph. 
Byz.), together with the Sagartians and the Der- 
bices or Dropici, colonists from the regions east of 
the Caspian. The royal race of the Achemenidse 
was a phratry or clan of the Pasargade (Herod. i. 
126); to which it is probable that most of the noble 
houses likewise belonged. Little is heard of the 
Maraphians, and nothing of the Maspians, in his- 
tory; it is therefore evident that their nobility was 
very inferior to that of the leading tribe. 

“δ. History. — In remote antiquity it would appear 
that the Persians dwelt in the region east of the 
Caspian, or possibly in a tract still nearer India. 
The first Fargard of the Vendidad seems to describe 
their wanderings in these countries, and shows the 
genera) line of their progress to have been from east 
to west, down the course of the Oxus, and 
then, along the southern shores of the Cas- 
pian Sea, to Nhages, and Media. It is 
impossible to determine the period of these 
movements; but there can be no doubt 
that they were anterior to B. Cc. 880, at 
which time the Assyrian kings seem for 
the first time to have come in contact with 
Aryan tribes east of Mount Zagros. Prob- 
ably the Persians accompanied the Medes 
in their migration from Khorassan, and, 
after the latter people took possession of the 
tract extending from the river. Aur to Ispa- 
han, proceeded still further south, and oc- 
cupied the region hetween Media and the 
Persian Gulf. It is uncertain whether 
they are to be identified with the Bartsu or Partsu 
of the Assyrian monuments. If so, we may say 
that from the middle of the 9th to the middle of 
the 8th century B. Cc. they occupied southeastern 
Armenia, but by the end of the 8th century had 
removed into the country which thenceforth went 
by their name. The leader of this last migration 
would seem to have been a certain Achaemenes, 
who was recognized as king of the newly-occn- 
pied territory, and founded the famous dynasty of 
the Achemenide, about B. c. 700. Very little 
is known of the history of Persia between this date 
and the accession of Cyrus the Great, near a cen- 
tury and a half later. The crown appears to have 
descended in a right line through four princes — 
Teispes, Cambyses 1., Cyrus 1., and Cambyses IT., 
who was the father of Cyrus the Conqueror. Teis- 
pes nust have been a prince of seme repute, for his 
daughter, .Atossa, married Pharnaces, king of the 
distant Cappadocians (Diod. Sic. ap. Phot. Biblio- 
thee. p. 1158). Later, however, the Persians found 
themselves unable to resist the growing strength of 
Media, and hecame tributary to that power about 
B. c. 630, or a little earlier. The line of native 
kings was continued on the throne, and the inter- 
nal administration was probably untouched; but 
external independence was altogether lost until tha 
revolt under Cyrus. 
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Of the circumstances under which this revolt 
sok place we have no certain knowledge. ‘The sto- 
‘ies told by Herodotus (i. 108-129) and Nicolas of 
Damascus (7). 66) are internaliy improbable; and 
they are also at variance with the monuments, 
which prove Cyrus to have been the son of a Per- 
sian king. [See Cyrus.] We must therefore dis- 
eard them, and be content to kuow that after 
about seventy or eighty years of subjection, the 
Persians revolted from the Medes, engaged in a 
bloody struggle with them, and finally succeeded, 
not only in establishing their independence, but in 
changing places with their masters, and becoming 
the ruling people. The probable date of the 
revolt is B. c. 558. Its success, by transferring 
to Persia the dominion previously in the posses- 
sion of the Medes, placed her at the head of an 
empire, the bounds of which were the Halys upon 
the west, the Euxine upon the north, Babylonia 
upon the south, and upon the east the salt desert 
of Iran. As usual in the Kast, this success led 
on to others. Creesus the Lydian monarch, who 
had united most of Asia Minor under his sway, 
venturing to attack the newly-risen power, in 
the hope that it was not yet firmly established, 
was first repulsed, and afterwards defeated and 
made prisoner by Cyrus, who took his capital, and 
added the Lydian empire to his dominions. This 
conquest was followed closely by the submission of 
the Greek settlements on the Asiatic coast, and by 
the reduction of Caria, Caunus, and Lycia. The 
empire was soon afterwards extended greatly to- 
wards the northeast and east. Cyrus rapidly over- 
ran the flat countries beyond the Caspian, planting 
a city, which he called after himself (Arr. “ap. 
Alex. iy. 3), on the Jaxartes (./yhun); after which 
he seems to have pushed his conquests still further 
to the east, adding to his dominions the districts of 
Ilerat, Cabul, Candahar, Seistan, and Beloochistan, 
which were thenceforth included in the empire. 
(See Ctes. Pers. Fae. § 5, et seg.; and compare 
Plin. 7. N. vi. 23.) In B. c. 539 or 538, Babylon 
was attacked, and after a stout defense fell before 
his irresistible bands. [BABYLON ] This victory 
first brought the Persians into contact with the 
Jews. The conquerors found in Babylon an op- 
pressed race, — like themselves abhorrers of idols, — 
and professors of a religion in which to a great 
extent they could sympathize. ‘This race, which 
the Babylonian monarchs had torn violently from 
their native land and settled in the vicinity of Bab- 
ylon, Cyrus determined to restore to their own 
country; which he did by the remarkable edict re- 
corded in the first chapter of [zra (Iz. i. 2-4). 
Thus commenced that friendly connection between 
the Jews and Persians, which prophecy had already 
foreshadowed (Is. xliv. 28, xlv. 1-4), and which 
forms so remarkable a feature in the Jewish his- 
tory. After the conquest of Babylon, and the con- 
sequent extension of his empire to the borders of 


Egypt, Cyrus might have been expected to carry | 


out the design, which he is said to have enter- 
tained (Llerod. 1. 153), of an expedition against 
Egypt. 
threatened the northeastern provinces, πὰ conse- 
quence of which his purpose was changed; and 


he proceeded against the Massagete or the Der-| 


hices, engaged them, but was defeated and _ slain. 
He reigned, according to Herodotus, twenty-nine 
years. 

Under his son and successor, Cambyses III., the 
conquest of Egypt took place (B. Cc. 525), and the 
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Persian dominions were extended southward to 
Flephantiné and westward to Fuesperids: on the 
North-African coast. This prince appears to be 
the Ahasuerus « Ezra (iy. 6), who was asked to 
alter Cyrus's policy towards the Jews, but (appar- 
ently) declined all interference. We have in Ier- 
odotns (book iii.) a very complete account of his 
warlike expeditions, which at first resulted in the 
successes above mentioned, but were afterwards un- 
successful, and even disastrous. One army perished 
in an attempt to reach the temple of Ammon, while 
another was reduced to the last straits in an expe- 
dition against Ethiopia. Perhaps it was in conse- 
quence of these misfortunes that, in the absence 
of Cambyses with the army, a conspiracy was 
formed against him at court, and a Magian priest, 
Gomates (Gaumata) by name, professing to be 
Smerdis (Bardiya), the son of Cyrus, whom his 
brother, Cambyses, had put to death secretly, ob- 
tained quiet possession of the throne. Camibyses 
was in Syria when news reached hinn of this hold 
attempt; and there is reason to believe that, seized 
with a sudden disgust, and despairing of the recov- 
ery of his crown, he fled to the last resort of the 
unfortunate, aud ended his life by suicide (Behistun 
Inscription, col. i. par. 11, ὃ 10). His reign had 
lasted seven years and five months. 

azomates the Magian found himself thus, with- 
out a struggle. master of Persia (3. c. 522). His 
situation, however, was one of great danger and 
delicacy. There is reason to believe that he owed 
his elevation to his fellow-religionists, whose object 
in placing him upon the throne was to secure the 
triumph of Magianism over the Dualism of the 
Persians. It was necessary for him therefore to 
accomplish a religious revolution, which was sure 
to be distasteful to the Persians, while at the same 
time he had to keep up the deception on which his 
claim to the crown was professedly based, and to 
prevent any suspicion arising that he was not 
Smerdis, the son of Cyrus. To combine these two 
aims was difficult: and it would seem that Gomates 
soon discarded the latter, and entered on a course 
which must have soon caused his subjects to feel 
that their ruler was not only no Achaemenian, but 
no Persian. He destroyed the national temples, 
substituting for them the fire-altars, and abolished 
the religious chants and other sacred ceremonies of 
the Oromasdians. Fle reversed the policy of Cyrus 
with respect to the Jews, and forbade by an edict 
the further building of the Temple (102. iv. 17-22). 
[ARTAXERXES.] He courted the favor of the sub- 
ject-nations generally by a remission of tribute for 
three years, and an exemption during the same 
space from forced military service (Herod. iii. 67). 
Towards the Persians he was haughty and distant, 
keeping them as much as possible aloof from his 
person, and seldom showing himself beyond the 
walls of his palace Such conduct made him very 
unpopular with the proud people which held the 
first place among his subjects, and, the suspicion 
that he was a mere pretender haying after some 


‘months ripened into certainty, a revolt broke out, 


Some danger, however, seems to have, 


headed by Darius, the son of Hystaspes, a prince 
of the blood-royal, which in a short time was 
crowned with complete success. Gomates quitted 
his eapital, and, having thrown hiniself into a fort 
in Media, was pursued, attacked and slain. 1]}6- 
rius, then, as the chief of the conspiracy, and after 
his father the next heir to the throne, was at once 
acknowledged king. The reign of Gomates lasted 
seven nionths. 
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The first efforts of Darius were directed to the 
recstablishment of the Oromasdian religion in all 
its purity. He “rebuilt the temples which Goma- 
tes the Magian had destroyed, and restored to the 
people the religious chants and the worship of 
which Gomates the Magian had deprived them ”’ 
(Beh. Inscr. col. i. par. 14). Appealed to, ἴῃ his 
second year, by the Jews, who wished to resume 
the construction of their Temple, he not ouly al- 
lowed them, confirining the decree of Cyrus, but 
assisted the work by grants from his own revenues, 
whereby the Jews were able to complete the Tem- 
ple as early as his sixth year (iz. vi. 1-15). Dur- 
ing the first part of the reign of Darius, the tran- 
quillity of the empire was disturbed by numerous 
revolts. ‘The provinces regretted the loss of those 
exemptions which they had obtained from the weak- 
ness of the pseudo-Smerdis, aud hoped to shake off 
the yoke of the new prince before he could grasp 
firmly the reins of government. The first revolt 
was that of Babylon, where a native, claiming to he 
Nebuchadnezzar, the son of Nalonadius, was made 
king; but Darius speedily crushed this revolt and 
executed the pretender. Shortly afterwards a far 
more extensive rebellion broke out. A Mede, 
named Phraortes, came forward and, announcing 
himself to be “‘ Xathrites, of the race of Cyaxares,”’ 
assumed the royal title. Media, Armenia, and As- 
syria immediately acknowledged him; the Median 
soldiers at the Persian court revolted to him; Par- 
thia and Hyrcania after a little while declared in 
his favor; while in Sagartia another pretender, 
making a similar claim of descent from Cyaxares, 
induced the Sagartians to revolt; and in Margi- 
ana, Arachotia, aud even Persia Proper, there were 
insurrections against the authority of the new king. 
His courage and activity, however, seconded hy the 
valor of his Persian troops and the fidelity of some 
satraps, carried him successfully through these and 
other similar difficulties; and the result was, that, 
after five or six years of struggle, he became as 
firmly seated on his throne as any previous mon- 
arch. His talents as an administrator were, upon 
this, brought into play. He divided the whole 
empire into satrapies, and organized that somewhat 
complicated system of government on which they 
were henceforth administered (Rawlinson's //erod- 
otus, ii. 555-568}. He built himself a magnificent 
palace at Persepolis, and another at Susa [Prisep- 
oLis, SuusUAN]. He also applied himself, like his 
predecessors, to the extension of the empire; con- 
ducted an expedition into European Scythia, from 
which he returned without disgrace; conquered 
Thrace, Peonia, and Macedonia towards the west, 
and a large portion of India on the east, besides 
(apparently) bringing into subjection a number of 
petty nations (see the Nakhsh-i-Rustm Ynscrip- 
tion). On the whole he must be pronounced, next 
to Cyrns, the greatest of the Persian monarchs. 
The latter part of his reign was, however, clouded 
by reverses. The disaster of Mardonius at Mount 
Athos was followed shortly by the defeat of Datis at 
Marathon; and, before any attempt could be made 
toavenve that blow, Egypt rose in revolt (B. c. 486), 
massacred its Persian garrison, and declared itself 
independent. In the palace at the same time there 
was dissension; and when, after a reion of thirty- 
six years, the fourth Persian monarch died (1. C. 
485), leaving his throne to a young prince of strong 
and ungoverned passions, it was evident that the 
empire had reached its highest point of greatness, 
and was already verging towards its decline. 
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Xerxes, the eldest son of Darius by Atossa, 
daughter of Cyrus, and the first son born to Da- 
rius after he mounted the throne, seems to have 
obtained the crown, in part by the favor of his 
father, over whom Atossa exercised a strong influ- 
ence, in part by right, as the eldest male descend- 
ant of Cyrus, the founder of the empire. His first 
act was to reduce Egypt to subjection (B. Ο. 484), 
after which he began at once to make preparations 
for his invasion of Greece. It is probable that he 
was the Ahasuerus of Esther. [AHASUERUS.] The 
creat feast held in Shushan the palace in the third 
year of his reigu, and the repudiation of Vashti, 
fall into the period preceding the Grecian expedi- 
tion, while it is probable that he kept open house 
for the “ princes of the provinces,’’ who would from 
time to time visit the court, in order to report the 
state of their preparations for the war. The mar- 
riage with Esther, in the seventh year of his reign, 
falls into the year immediately following his flight 
from Greece, when he undoubtedly returned to 
Susa, relinquishing warlike enterprises, and hence- 
forth devoting himself to the pleasures of the se- 
rachio. It is unnecessary to give an account of the 
well-known expedition against Greece, which ended 
so disastrously for the invaders. Persia was taught 
hy the defeats of Salamis and Platzea the danger of 
encountering the Greeks on their side of the 
#gean, while she learned at Mycalé the retaliation 
which she had to expect on her own shores at the 
hands of her infuriated enemies. For a. while some 
vacue idea of another invasion seems to have been 
entertained by the conrt;@ but discreeter counsels 
prevailed, and relinquishing all aggressive designs, 
Persia from this point in her history stood upon 
the defensive, and only sought to maintain her own 
territories intact, without anywhere trenching upon 
her neighbors. During the rest of the reign of 
Xerxes, and during part of that of his son and suc- 
cessor, Artaxerxes, she continued at war with the 
Greeks, who destroyed her fleets, plundered her 
coasts, and stirred up revolt in her provinces; hut 
at last, in B. c. 449, a peace was concluded between 
the two powers, who then continued on terms of 
amity for half a century. 

A conspiracy in the seraglio having carried off 


| Xerxes (B. ον 465), Artaxerxes his son, called by the 


Greeks Maxpéxetp, or “the Long-Handed,” suc- 
ceeded him, atter an interval of seven months, 
during which the conspirator Artabanus oceupied 
the throne. ‘Fhis Artaxerxes, who reigned forty 
years, is beyond a doubt the king of that name 
who stood in such a friendly relation towards Ezra 
(fezr. vii. 11-28) and Nehemiah (Neh. ii. 1-9, &c.). 
fARTAXERXES.] His character, as drawn by 
Ctesias, is mild but weak; and under his rule the 
disorders of the empire seem to have increased 
rapidly. An insurrection in Bactria, headed by his 
brother Ilystaspes, was with difficulty put down in 
the first year of his reign (B. c. 464), atter which a 
revolt broke out in Egypt, headed by Inarus, the 
Libyan and Amyrtaus the Egyptian, who, receiving 
the support of an Athenian fleet, maintained them- 
selves for six years (B. c. 460-455) against the 
whole power of Persia, but were at last overcome 
by Megabyzus, satrap of Syria. ‘This powerful 
and haughty noble soon afterwards (B. c. 447), on 


α The force collected in Pamphylia. which Cimon 
defeated and dispersed (B. c. 466), seems to have been 
intended for aggressive purposes. 
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occasion of a difference with the court, himself 
became a rebel, and entered into a contest with his 
sovereign, which at once betrayed and inereased the 
weakness of the empire. Artaxerxes is the last of 
the Persian kings who had any special connection 
with the Jews, and the last but one mentioned in 
Scripture. His successors were Xerxes II., Sog- 
dianus, Darius Nothus, Artaxerxes Mnemon, Ar- 
taxerxes Ochus, and Darius Codomanus, who is 
probably the “Darius the Persian ’’ of Nehemiah 
(xii. 22). These monarchs reigned from B. c. 424 
to B. c. 330. None were of much capacity; and 
during their reigns the decline of the empire was 
scarcely arrested for a day, unless it were by Ochus, 
who reconquered egypt, and gave some other signs 
of vigor. [fad the younger Cyrus succeeded in bis 
attempt, the regeneration of DPersia was, perhaps, 
possible. After his failure the seragho grew at once 
more powerful and more cruel. Eunuchs and wo- 
men governed the kings, and dispensed the favors 
of the crown, or wielded its terrors, as their interests 
or passions moved them. Patriotism and loyalty 
were alike dead, and the empire must have fallen 
many years before it did, had not the Persians early 
learnt to turn the swords of the Greeks against one 
another, and at the same time raised the character 
ot their own armies by the employment, on a large 
scale, of Greek mercenaries. ‘The collapse οἵ the 
empire under the attack of Alexander is well known, 
and requires no description here. On the division 
of Alexander’s dominions among his generals Persia 
fell to the Seleucidse, under whom it continued till 
after the death of Antiochus Kpiphanes, when the 
conquering Varthians advauced their frontier to the 
Euphrates, and the Persians came to be included 
among their subject-tribes (B. c. 164). Still their 
nationality was not obliterated. In Δ. 10. 226, three 
hundred and ninety years after their subjection to 
the Parthians, and five hundred and fifty-six years 
after the loss of their independence, the Persians 
shook off the yoke of their oppressors, and once 
more became a nation. The kingdom of the Sas- 
sanide, though not so brilliant as that of Cyrus, 
still had its glories; but its history belongs to a 
time which scarcely comes within the scope of the 
present work, 

(See, for the history of Persia, besides Herodo- 
tus, Ctesias, Aacerpty Perseica ; Plutarch, Vit. Ar- 
tarerx.; Xenophon, Anab:tsis; Heeren, Asirtic 
Nutivns, vol. i.; Malcolm, History of ουδὲ τ from 
the Harlest Ages to the Present Times, 2 vols , 4to , 
London, 1816; and Sir H. Rawlinson’s WMemots on 
the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Ancient Persia, pub- 
lished in the Journal of the Asiatic Socicty, vols. x. 
and xi. For the religion see Hyde, De Religione 
Veterum Persurum; Brockhans, Vendidad-S ide ; 
Bunsen, /gypt’s Place in Universit History, tii. 
472-506; and Rawlinson’s //erodotns, i. 426-431. 
For the system of government, see Rawlinson’s 
Herodotus, it. 555-568.) Go, 

* Among the more recent works on the religion 
of the ancient Persians, the following deserve notice: 
— Avesta, die heiligen Schriften der Parsen, cus 
dem Grundterte iibersetzt von F. Spiegel, 3 Bie. 
Leipz. 1852-63; Avesra: the Religious Books 
of the Parsees, from Spiegel’s German Transla- 
tion, by A. H. Bleeck, 3 vols. in one, Hertford, 1864; 
I’. Spiegel, Commentar δ. das Avesta, 2 Bde., 
Leipz. 1865-69; W. D. Whitney, On the Avesta, 
in the /owrn. of the Amer. Orient. Soc., 1856, ν΄. 
337-383; Der BunpENESsH, zum ersten Male 
herausyegeben, tibersetzt, ete. von Ferd. Justi, 
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Leipz. 1868; Spievel, art. Pursisnius in Herzog’s 
Real-Hneykl. xi. 115-128 (1859); id. Die tradi- 
tionelle Literatur der Parsen, Wien, 1860; id. 
Livan, Lerl. 1863; ΔΙ, aug, £ssays on the Sacred 
Language, Writings, and Religion of the Parsees, 
Bunoay, 1862 (a new edition is promised), comp. 
Amer. Presb. and Theol. Rev. for April, 18633; ¥. 
Windischmann, Zoroastrische Studien, Berl. 1863; 
Miss F. P. Cobbe, Zhe Sacred Books of the Zoro- 
astrins, in her Studies New and Old, etc. (Lond. 
1865), pp. 89-143; A. Kohut, Ueber die iid. 
Angelolugie u. Daemonologie in ihrer Abhdngigkeit 
rom Parsismus, Leipz. 1866 (Abhandll. εἰ, Dent- 
schen Morgenl. Gesellschaft, Bd. iv. No. 3); id. 
Was hat die talmudische Eschatologie aus dem 
Parsismus aufyenommen? in the Zeitschr. εἰ. D. 
Mf. Gesellschaft, 1867, xx. 552-591: A. Rapp, Die 
Religion u. Sitte der Perser . . . nach εἰ. griech. 
uw. vOmischen Quellen, in the Zettschr. d. D. MM, 
Gesellschaft, 1866 and 1867, xix. 1-89, xx. 49-140; 
ΔΙ. Duneker, Gesch. der Arier in der Alten Zeit, 
pp. 393-582 (Id. 11. of his Gesch. des Alterthums), 
ae Anfl. (much enlarged) Leipz. 1867; Max MiiNer, 
arts. No. 3, 5, 6, 7, in his Chips from a German 
Workshop, vol. i. (Amer. ed., N. Y., 1869); O. 
Pfleiderer, Die Religion (Leipz. 1869), ii. 246-267 ; 
and 9]. I. Clarke, Zoroaster and the Zend- Avesta, 
in the Ad mtic Monthly for Aug. 1869. Vor the 
earlier literature relating to this interesting subject, 
see the bibliographical Appendix to Alger’s History 
of the Doctrine of a Future Life (N. Y., 1864), 
Nos. 1366-1404. See also in that work the essay 
on the “ Persian Doctrine of a Future Life,” pp 
127-144. 


PER’SIS (Περσίς, [“ ἃ Persian woman :” 
Persis|). A Christian woman at Rome (Rom. 
xvi. 12) whom St. Paul salutes, and commends with 
special affection on account of some work which she 
had performed with singular diligence (see Origen 
in loco). NV kc 

PERU’DA (STAN [Aernel, Ges.]: Φαδουρά; 
{Comp bapovda 11 Pharuda). The saine as PE- 
IDA (Ezr. ti. 55). The LXX. reading is sup- 
ported by one of Kennicott'’s MSS. 


PESTILENCE. 


A. 


[PLAGUE. ] 


PE’TER (Πέτρος, the Greek for SD°: Κηφᾶς, 
Cephas, i. e. “a stone’ or “rock,” on which name 
see note at the end of this article: [Pedrus]). His 


original name was Simon, {VY DW, δ δ. “ hearer.” 
The two names are commonly combined, Simon 
Peter, but in the early part of his history, and in 
the interval between our Lord's death and resurrec- 
tion, he is more frequently named Simon; after that 
event he bears almost exclusively the more honor- 
able designation Peter, or, as St. Paul sometimes 
writes, Cephas. The notices of this. Apostle’s early 
li‘e are few, but not unimportant, and enable us to 
form some estimate of the circumstances under which 
his character was formed, and prepared for his great 
work. !Ie was the son ofa man named Jonas (Matt. 
xvi. 17; John i. 42, xxi. 16), and was brought up 
in his father’s occupation, a fisherman on the sea of 
Tiberias.* The occupation was of course a humble 
one, but not, as is often assumed, mean or scrvile, 
or incompatible with some degree of mental culture. 


@ There is a tradition that his mother’s name waa 
Ἔν (Cotelier, Patres Apost. ii. 63). 
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His family were probably in easy circumstances. 
He and his brother Andrew were partners of John 
and James, the sons of Zebedee, who had hired ser- 
vants; and from various indications in the sacred 
narrative we are led to the conclusion that their 
social position brought them into contact with men 
of education. In fact the trade of fishermen, sup- 
plying some of the important cities on the coasts 
of that inland lake, may have been tolerably remu- 


nerative, while all the necessaries of life were cheap | 


and abundant in the singularly rich and fertile dis- 
trict where the Apostle resided. He did not live, 
as a mere lahoriug man, ina hut by the sea-side, 
but first at Bethsaida, and afterwards in a house at 
Capernaum, belonging to himself or his mother-in- 


law, which must have been rather a large one, since | 


he received in it not only our Lord and his fellow- 
disciples, but multitudes who were attracted by the 
miracles and preaching of -lesus. It is certain that 


when he left all to follow Christ, he made what he | 


regarded, and what seems to have been admitted by 
his Master, to have been a considerable sacrifice. 


The habits of such a life were by no means un-| 


favorable to the development of a vigorous, earnest, 
and practical character, such as he displayed in 
after years. The labors, the privations, and the 


perils of an existence passed in στοαί part upon the | 


waters of that beantiful but stormy lake, the long 


and anxious watching through the nights, were cal- | 
culated to test and increase his natural powers, his | 
In the city he | 
must have been brought into contact with men en- | 


fortitude, energy, and perseverance. 


gaged in trafic, with soldiers, and foreigners, and 
may have thus acquired somewhat of the flexibility 
and geniality of temperament ail but indispensable 


to the attainment of such personal influence as he | 
It is not probable that he | 
The Jews | 
regarded instruction as a necessity, and legal enact- | 


exercised in after-life. 
and his brother were wholly uneducated. 


τς: enforced the attendance of youths in schools 
maintained by the community.¢ The statement in 
Acts iv. 13, that “the council perceived they (2. e. 
Peter and John) were unlearned and ignorant men,”’ 
is not incompatible with this assumption. The 
translation of the passage in the A. V. is rather 
exaggerated, the word rendered " nulearned ᾿ (ἰδιῶ- 
πε being nearly equivalent to “laymen,” 7. e. men 
of ordinary education, as contrasted with those who 
were specially trained in the schools of the Rabbis. 
A man might be thoroughly conversant with the 
Scriptures, and yet be considered ignorant and un- 
learned by the Rabbis, among whom the opinion 
was already prevalent that “the letter of Scripture 
was the mere shell, an earthen vessel containing 
heavenly treasures, which could only be discovered 
by those who had been taught to search for the 
hidden cabalistic meaning.” Peter and his kins- 
men were probably taught to read the Scriptures in 
childhood. The history of their country, especially 
of the great events of early days, must have been 
familiar to them as attendants at the synagogue, 


a A Jaw to this effeet was enaeted by Simon ben- 
Shelach, one of the great leaders of the Pharisaie party 
under the Asmonean princes. See Jost, Geschichte des 
Judenthums, i. 246. 

ὃ See E. Renan, ἢ] οἵγε des Langues Sémitiques, Ὁ. 
994. The only extant specimen of that patois is the 
Book afAdam or “ Codex Nasireeus,”’ edited by Norberg, 
Lond. Goth. 1815-16. [See especially LANGUAGE OF THE 
N. Test., Amer. ed.} 


¢ See Buxtorf, s. v. ΡΩΝ 
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and their attention was there directed to those por- 
tions of Holy Writ from which the Jews derived 
their anticipations of the Messiah. 

The language of the Apostles was of course the 
form of Aramaic spoken in northern Palestine, a 
sort of patvis, partly Hebrew, but more nearly allied 
to the Syriac. Hlebrew, even in its debased form, 
was then spoken only by men of learning, the lead- 
ers of the pharisees and seribes.© The men of Gali- 
lee were, however, noted for rough and inaccurate - 
language, and especially for vulgarities of pronun- 
ciation.“ It is doubtful whether our Apostle was 
acquainted with Greek in early life. It is certain 
that there was more intercourse with foreigners in 
Galilee than in any district of Palestine, and Greek 
appears to have been a common, if not the princi- 
pal, mediuin of communication. Within a few years 
after his call St. Peter seems to have conversed 
fluently in Greek with Cornelius, at least there is 
no intimation that an interpreter was employed, 
while it is highly improbable that Cornelius, a 
Roman soldier, should have used the language of 
Palestine. ‘The style of both of St. Peter's epistles 


indicates a considerable knowledge of Greek — it is 


pure and accurate, and in grammatical structure 
equal to that of St. Paul. That may, however, be 
accounted for hy the fact, for which there is very 
ancient authority, that St. Peter employed an in- 
terpreter in the composition of his epistles, if not 
in his ordinary intercourse with foreigners. There 
are no traces of acquaintance with Greek authors, 
or of the influence of Greek literature upon his 
mind, such as we find in St. Paul, nor could we 
expect it in a person of his station even had Greek 
been his mother-tongue. It is on the whole prob- 
able that he had some rudimental knowledge of 
Greek in early life, which may have been after- 
wards extended when the need was felt, but not 
more than would enable him to discourse intelligibly 
on practical] and devotional subjects. That he was 
an affectionate husband, married in early life to a 
wife who accompanied him in his apostolic journeys, 
are facts inferred from Scripture, while very ancieut 
traditions, recorded by Clement of Alexandria 
(whose connection with the church founded by St. 
Mark gives a peculiar value to his testimony), and 
by other early but less trustworthy writers, inform 
us that her name was Perpetua, that she bore a 
daughter, or perhaps other children, and suffered 
martyrdom. It is uncertain at what age he was 
called by our Lord. The general impression of the 
Fathers is that he was an old man at the date of 
his death, A. p. 64, but this need not imply that he 
was much older than our Lord. He was probably 
between thirty and forty years of age at the date of 
his eall. 

That call was preceded by a special preparation. 
He and his brother Andrew, together with their 
partners James and John, the sons of Zebedee, were 
disciples of John the Baptist (John i. 35). They 
were in attendance upon him when they were first 


d See Reuss, Geschichte der H. S. ὃ 41. 


e Reuss (/. c. § 49) rejects this as ἃ mere hy pothesis, 
but gives no reason. ‘The tradition rests on the au- 
thority of Clement of Alexandria, Irenzens, and Tertul- 
lian. See the notes on Euseb. H. E. iii. 39, v. 8, and 
vi. 25. 

J Even highly edueated Jews, like Josephus, spoke 
Greek imperfeetly (see Ant. xx. 11, § 2). On the an- 
tagonism to Greek inflnenee, see Jost, / c. i. 198, and 
ΔΙ. Nicolas, Les Doctrines religieuses des Juifs, i. ο. 2. 
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ealled to the service of Christ. From the cireum- 
stances of that call, which are recorded with graphic 
minuteness by St. John, we learn some important 
facts touching their state of mind and the personal 
character of our Apostle. ‘Two disciples, one nanied 
by the Evangelist St. Andrew, the other in all prob- 
ability St. .lohn himself, were standing with the 
Baptist at Bethany on the Jordan, when he pointed 
out Jesus as He walked, and said, Behold the Lamb 
of God! That is, the antitype of the victims whose 
blood (as all true Israelites, and they more distinetly 
under the teaching of John,¢ believed) prefigured the 
atonement for sin. ‘The two at once followed Jesus, 
and upon his invitation abode with Him that day. 
Andrew then went to his brother Simon, and saith 
unto him, We have found the Messias, the anointed 
One, of whom they had read in the prophets. Si- 
mon went at once, and when Jesus looked on him 
Ile said, Thou art Simon the son of Jona; thou 
shalt be called Cephas. The change of name is of 
course (leeply significant. As son ‘of ona (a name 
of doubtlul meaning, according to Lampe equiva- 
lent to Johanan or John, ὁ. e. grace of the Lord; 
according to Lange, who has some striking but 
fanciful observations, signifying dove) he bore as a 
disciple the name Simon, 2. ὁ. hearer, but as an 
Apostle, one of the twelve on whoth the Church was 
to le erected, he was hereafter (κληθήσῃ) to be 
called Rock or Stone. It seems a natural impres- 
sion that the words refer primarily to the original 
character of Simon: that our Lord saw in him a 
man firm, steadfast, not to be overthrown, though 
severely tried; and such was generally the view 
taken by the Fathers: but it is perhaps a deeper 
and truer inference that Jesus thus describes Simon, 
not as what he was, but as what he would become 
under his influence —a. man with predispositions 
and capabilities not unfitted for the office he was to 
hold, but one whose permanence and stability would 
depend upon union with the living Rock. ‘Thus we 
may expect to find Simon, as the natural man. at 
once rough, stubborn, and mutable, whereas Peter, 
identified with the Rock, will remain firm and un- 
movable unto the end.? ~ 

This first call led to no immediate change in St. 
Peter’s external position. He and his fellow dis- 
ciples looked hencelorth upon our Lord as their 
teacher, but were not commanded to follow him as 
regular disciples. There were several grades of 
disciples among the Jews, from the occasional 
hearer, to the follower who gave up all other pur- 
suits in order to serve a master. At the time a 
recognition of his Person and office sufficed. They 
returned to Capernaum, where they pursued their 
usual business, waiting for a further intimation of 
his will. 

The second call is recorded by the other three 
Evangelists; the narrative of St. Luke being ap- 
parently supplementary to the brief, and so to 
speak, official accounts given by Matthew and Mark. 
It took place on the sea of Galilee near Capernaum 


ees we  ΞΞΙ:- 


α See Liicke, Tholnek, and Lange, on the Gospel of 


St. John. 

b Liicke deseribes this character well, as that firm- 
ness or rather hardness of power, which, if not purified, 
easily becomes violence. The deepest and most beau- 
tiful observations are those of Origen on John, tom. ii. 
ο. 80. 

e¢ This is a point of great diffieulty, and hotly con- 
tested. Many writers of great weight hold the occur- 
rences to be altogether distiuct ; but the generality of 
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—where the four disciples, Peter and Andrew, 
dames and John, were fishing. Peter and Andrew 
were first called. Our Lord then entered Simon 
Peter’s boat, and addressed the multitude on the 
shore; after the conclusion of the discourse He 
wrought the miracle by which He foreshadowed the 
success of the Apostles in the new, but analogous, 
occupation which was to be theirs, that of fishers 
of men. The eall of James and John followed. 
From that time the four were certainly enrolled 
formally among his disciples, and although as yet 
invested with no official character, accompanied 
Him in his journeys, those especially in the north 
of Palestine. 

Immediately after that eall our Lord went to 
the house of Veter, where He wrought the miracle 
of healing on Peter’s wife’s nicther, a miracle suc- 
ceeded by other manifestations of divine power 
which produced a deep impression upon the people. 
Some time was passed afterwards in attendance 
upon our Lord’s public ministrations in Galilee, 
Deeapolis, Perwa, and Judea: though at intervals 
the disciples returned to their own city, and were 
witnesses of many miracles, of the call of Levi, and 
of their Master's reception of outcasts, whom they 
in common with their zealous but prejudiced coun- 
trymen had despised and shunned. It was a period 
of training, of mental and spiritual discipline pre- 
paratory to their admission to the higher office to 
Which they were destined. Even then Veter re- 
ceived some marks of distinction. He was selected, 
together with the two sons of Zebedee, to witness 
the raising of Jairus’ daughter. 

The special designation of Peter and his eleven 
fellow disciples took place some time afterwards, 
when they were set apart as our Lord’s immediate 
attendants, and as his delegates to go forth where- 
ever He might send them, as apostles, annouucers 
of his kinodom, gifted with supernatural powers as 
credentials of their supernatural mission (see Matt. 
x. 2-4; Mark iii. 13-19, the most detailed account 
— Luke vi. 13). They appear then first to have 
received formally the name of Apostles, and from 
that time Simon bore publicly, and as it would 
seem all but exclusively, the name Peter, which 
had hitherto been used rathcr as a characteristic 
appellation than as a proper namie. 

From this time there can be no doubt that St. 
Peter held the first place among the Apostles, to 
whatever cause his precedence is to be attributed. 
There was certainly much in his character which 
marked him as a representative man; both in his 
strength and in his weakness, in his excellences and 
his defects he exemplifies the changes which the 
natural man undergoes in the gradual transforma- 
tion into the spiritual man under the personal in- 
fluence of the Saviour. The precedence did not 
depend upon priority of call, or it would have de- 
volved upon his brother Andrew, or that other dis- 
ciple who first followed Jesus. It seems scarcely 
probable that it depended upon seniority, even sup- 


commentators, including some of the most earnest and 
devout in Germany and England, appear now to con- 
eur in the view which I have here taken. Thus 
Treneh On the Parables, Neander, Liieke, Lange, and 
Ebrard. The object of Strauss, who denies the iden- 
tity, is to make out that St. Luke’s account is » mere 
myth. The most satisfactory attempt to account for 
the variations is that of Spanheim, Dubia Evangelica, 
ii. 341. 
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posing, which is a mere conjecture,2 that he was 
older than his fellow disciples. The special desig- 
nation by Christ, alone accounts in a satisfactory 
way for the tacts that he is named first in every 
list of the Apostles, is generally addressed by our 
Lord as their representative, and on the most sol- 
emn occasions speaks in their name. ‘Yhus when 
the first great secession took place in consequence 
of the offense given by our Lord's mystic discourse 
at Capernaum (see John vi. 66-69), “Jesus said 
unto the twelve, Will ye also go away? Then Si- 
mon Peter answered Him, Lord, to whom shall we 
go? Thou hast the words of eternal life: and we 
believe and are sure that Thou art that Cliist, the 
Son of the living God.” Thus again at Cresaréa 
Philippi, soon after the return of the twelve from 
their first missionary tour, St. Peter (speaking as 
before in the name of the twelve, though, as ap- 
pears from our Lord's words, with a peculiar dis- 
tinctness of personal conviction) repeated that dee- 
laration, ‘¢ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the liv- 
ing οὐ." The confirmation of our Apostle in his 
special position in the Church, his identification 
with the rock on which that Chureh is founded, 
the ratification of the powers and duties attached 
to the apostolic office,> and the promise ef perma- 
nence te the Church, followed as a reward of that 
confession. The early Church regarded St. Peter 
generally, and most especially on this occasion, as 
the represeutative of the apostolic body, a very dis- 
tinct theory from that which makes him their 
head, or governor in Christ's stead. Even in the 
time of Cyprian, when communion with the Bishop 
of home as St. Peter's snecessor for the first time 
was held to he indispensable, no powers of jurisdic- 
tion, or supremacy, were supposed to be attached 


a * This conjecture is chiefly founded on his being 
the only one of the apostles who is mentioned as mur- 
ried (Matt. viii. 14; Mark i. 80; Luke iv. 88, and 
comp. 1 Cor. ix. 5). The representation of Peter with 
a bald head by artists has no doubt the same origin, 
though said alse to follow a distinct tradition. H. 

6 The accounts which have been given of the pre- 
cise import of this declaration may be summed up 
under these heads; 1. That our Lord spoke of Him- 
self, and not of St. Peter, as thesreck on which the 
Chureh was to be founded. This interpretation ex- 
presses a great truth, but it is irreconcilable with the 
context, and could scarcely have occurred to an unbi- 
assed reader, and certainly does not give the primary 
and literal meaning of our Lord’s words. It has been 
defended, however, by candid and learned critics, as 
Glass and Dathe. 2. That our Lord addresses Peter 
as the type or representative of the Church, in his ca- 
pacity of chief disciple. This is Augustine's view, and 
it was widely adopted in the early Church. It is hardly 
borne out by the context, and seems to involve a false 
metaphor. The Church would in that case be founded 
on itself in its type. 38 That the rock was not the per- 
son of Peter, but his confession of faith. This rests on 
much better authority, and is supported by stronger 
arguments. The authorities for it are given by Sui- 
cer. Υ. Πέτρος, ὃ 1, note 3. Yet it seems to have been 
originally suggested us an explanation, rather than an 
interpretation, which it certainly is not in a literal 
sense. 4. That St. Peter himself was the rock on 
which the Church would be built. as the representa- 
tive of the Apostles, as professing in their name the 
true faith, and as entrusted specially with the dnty of 
preaching it, and thereby laying the foundation of the 
Church. Many learned and candid Protestant divines 
have acquiesced in this view (6. ¢. Pearson, Llammond, 
Benge), Rosenmiuller, Schleusner, Kuinoel, Bloomfield, 
etc.). It is borne out by the facts that St. Peter on 
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to the admitted precedency of rank.c Primus 
inter pares, Peter held no distinct office, and cer- 
tainly never claimed any powers which did not be- 
long equally to all his fellow Apostles. 

This great triumph of Peter, however, brought 
other points of his character into strong relief 
The distinction which he then received, and it may 
he his consciousness of ability, energy, zeal, and 
absolute devotion to Christ's person, seem to have 
developed a natural tendency to rashness and for- 
wardness bordering upon presumption. On this oe- 
easion the exhibition of such feelings brought upon 
hini the strongest reproof ever addressed to a dis- 
ciple by our Lord. In his affection and self-confi- 
dence Peter ventured to reject as impossible the 
announcement of the sufferings and humiliation 
which Jesus predicted. aud heard the sharp words, 
“Get thee behind me, Satan, thou art an offense 
unto me; for thou savourest not the things that be 
of God, but those that be of men.’ That was 
Peter's first fall; a very ominous one: not a rock, 
but a stumbling-stone,? not a defender, but an an- 
tagonist and deadly enemy of the faith, when the 
spiritual should give place to the lower nature in 
dealing with the things of God. It is remarkable 
that on other oceasions when St. Peter signalized 
his faith and devotion, he displayed at the time, or 
immediately afterwards, a more than usnal defi- 
ciency in spiritua] discernment and consistency. 
Thus a few days after that fall he was selected to- 
gether with John and James to witness the trans- 
figuration of Christ, but the words which he then 
uttered prove that he was completely hewildered, 
and unable at the time to comprehend the meaning 
of the transaction.€ Thus again, when his zeal 


the day of Pentecost, and during the whole peried of 
the establishment of the Church, was the chief agent 
in all the work of the ministry, in preaching, in ad- 
mitting beth Jews and Gentiles, and laying down the 
ternis of communion. This view is wholly incompat- 
ible with the Roman theory, which makes him the 
representative of Christ, not personally, but in virtue 
of an office essential to the permanent existence and 
authority of the Church. Passaglia, the Jatest and 
ablest controversialist, takes more pains to refnte this 
than any ether view; but wholly without success: it 
being clear that St. Peter did not retain, even admit- 
ting that he did at first hold, any primacy of rank 
after completing his own special work ; that he never 
exereised any authority over or independently of the 
other Apostles; that he certainly did not transmit 
whatever position he ever held to any of his eoleagues 
after his deceuse. At Jerusalem, even during his res- 
idence there, the chief authority rested with St. James ; 
nor is there any trace of a central power or jurisdiction 
for centuries after the foundation of the Chureh. The 
same arguments, mutatis mutandis, apply to the keys. 
The premise was literally fulfilled when St. Peter 
preached at Pentecost, admitted the first converts to 
baptism, confirmed the Samaritans, and received Cor- 
nelius,. the representative of the Gentiles, into the 
Chureh. Whatever privileges may have belonged to 
him personally, died with him. The authority ré- 
quired for the permanent government of the Church 
was believed by the Fathers to be deposited in the 
episcopate, as representing the apostolic body, and 
succeeding to its claims. 

¢ See an admirable discussion of this question in 
Rothe’s Anjunge der Christlichen Kirche. 

ad Lightfoot suggests that such may have been the 
real meaning of the term “reck.”? An amusing in- 
stance of the blindness of party feeling. See Hore 
Heb on John, vol. xii p. 287. 

e As usual, the least fuverable view of St. Peter's 
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and courage prompted him to leave the ship and 
walk on the water to go to Jesus (Matt. xiy. 29), a 
sudden failure of faith withdrew the sustaining 
power; he was about to sink when he was at once 
reproved and saved by his Master. Such traits, 
which ocenr not unfrequently, prepare us for his 
last great fall, as well as for his conduct after the 
Resurrection, when his natural gifts were perfected 
and his deficiencies supplied by “the power from 
on High.” We find a mixture of zeal and weak- 
ness in his conduct when called upon to pay trib- 
ute-money for himself and his Lord, but faith had 
the upper hand, and was rewarded by a significant 
miracle (Matt. xvii. 24-27). The question which 
about the same time Peter asked our Lord as to 
the extent to which forgiveness of sins should be 
carried, indicated a great advance in spiritnality 
from the Jewish standing-point, while it showed 
how far as yet he and his fellow disciples were from 
understanding the true principle of Christian love 
(Matt. xviii. 21). We find a similar blending of 
opposite qualities in the declaration recorded by 
the synoptical evangelists (Matt. xix. 27; Mark x. 
28; Luke xviii. 28), « Lo, we have left all and fol- 
lowed Thee.’ [t certainly bespeaks a conscious- 
ness of sincerity, a spirit of self-devotion and self- 
sacrifice, though it conveys an impression of 
something like ambition; but in that instance the 
good undoubtedly predominated, as is shown by 
our Lord’s answer. Ile does not reprove Peter, 
who spoke, as usual, in the name of the twelve, but 
takes that opportunity of uttering the strongest 
prediction touching the future dignity and para- 
mount authority of the Apostles, a prediction re- 
corded by St. Matthew only. 

Towards the close of our Lord's ministry St. 
Peter's characteristics become especially prominent. 
Together with his brother, and the two sons of 
Zebedee, he listened to the last awful predictions 
and warnings delivered to the disciples in reference 
to the second advent (Matt. xxiv. 3; Mark xiii. 3, 
who alone mentions these names; Luke xxi. 7). 
At the last supper Peter seerns to have been par- 
ticularly earnest in the request that the traitor 
might he pointed out, expressing of course a gen- 
eral fecling, to which some inward consciousness of 
infirmity may have added force. After the supper 
his words drew out the meaning of the significant, 
almost sacramental act of our Lord in w ashing his 
disciples’ feet, an occasion on which we find the 
saine mixture of goodness and frailty, humility and 
deep aitfection, with a certain taint of self-will, 
which was at once hushed into submissive reverence 
by the voice of .esus. Then, too, it was that he 
made those repeated protestations of unalterable 
fidelity, so soon to be falsified by his miserable fall. 
That event is. however, of such critical import in 
its bearings upon the character and position of the 
Apostle, that it cannot he dismissed without a care- 
ful, if not an exhaustive discussion. 

Judas had left the guest-chamber when St. Deter 
put the question, Lord, whither goest Thou? words 


conduct and feelings is given by St. Mark, 7. e. by 
himself. 

a * The leader of the band would naturally be the 
ehiliarch mentioned hy John (xviii. 12); and at all 
events a slave (SovAov) would not be likely to be placed 
over the “servants”? or apparitors (ὑπηρέται) of the 
Jewish council. The man whom Peter struck may 
have heen specially officious in laying hold of Jesus 
[Ma.Lcuus]. H 
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which modern theologians generally represent as 
savoring of idle curiosity, or presumption, but in 
which the early fathers (as Chrysostom and Ancus- 
tine) recognized the utterance of love and devotion. 
The answer was a promise that Peter should follow 
his Master, but accompanied with an intimation of 
present unfitness in the disciple. Then came the 
first protestation, which elicited the sharp and stern 
rebuke, and distinct prediction of Peter’s denial 
(John xiii. 86-38). From comparing this account 
with those of the other evangelists (Matt. xxvi. 
33-35; Mark xiv. 29-31; Luke xxii. 33, 34), it 
seems evident that with some diversity of circum- 
stances both the protestation and warning were 
thrice repeated. The tempter was to sift all the 
disciples, our Apostle’s faith was to be preserved 
from failing by the special intercession ot Christ, 
he being thus singled out either as the representa- 
tive of the whole body, or as seems more probahle, 
because his character was one which had special 
need of supernatural aid. St. Mark, as usual, 
records two points which enhance the force of the 
warning and the guilt of Peter, namely, that the 
cock would crow twice, and that after such warning 
he repeated his protestation with greater vehe- 
mence. Chrysostom, who judges the. Apostle with 
fairness and candor, attributes this vehemence to his 
great love, and more particularly to the delight 
which he felt when assured that he was not the 
traitor, yet not without a certain admixture of for- 
wardness and ambition, such as had previously been 
shown in the dispute for preéminence. he fiery 
trial soon came. After the agony of Gethsemane, 
when the three, Peter, James, and John were, as 
on former occasions, selected to be with our Lord, 
the only wituesses of his passion, where also all 
three had alike failed to prepare themselves by 
prayer and watching, the arrest of Jesus took place. 
Peter did not shrink from the danger. In the 
same spirit which had dictated his promise he drew 
his sword, alone against the armed throng, and 
wounded the servant (τὸν δοῦλον, uot @ servant) 
of the high-priest, probably the leader of the band.@ 
When this bold but unauthorized attempt at rescue 
was reproved, he did not yet forsake his Master, 
but followed Him with St. Jol into the focus of 
danger, the house of the high-priest.? There he 
sat in the outer hall. He must have been in a 
state of utter confusion: his faith, which from first 
to last was bound up with hope, his special charac- 
teristic, was for the time powerless against tempta- 
tion. The danger found him unarmed. Thrice, 
each time with greater vehemence, the last time 
with blasphemous asseveration, he denied his Mas- 
ter. The triumph of Satan seemed complete. Yet 
it is evident that it was an obscuration of faith, 
not an extinction. It needed but a glance of his 
Lord's eye to vring him to himself. His repent- 
ance was instantaneous, and effectual. The light 
in which he himself regarded his conduct, is clearly 
shown by the terms in which it is related by St. 
Mark. The inferences are weighty as regards his 


6 * The Saviour foretold that all the disciples would 
forsake him (Matt. xxvi. 81; Mark xiv. 27); and this 
took place, according to every intimation, at the time 
of the apprehension in the garden, and heuce before 
the entrance into the hall. Peter and John, however, 
were no doubt the first of the disciples to recover frcm 
this panic. H 
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personal character, which represents more com- 
pletely perhaps than any in the New Testament, 
the weakness of the natural and the strength of 
the spiritual man: still more weighty as bearing 
upon his relations to the apostolic body, and the 
claims resting upon the assumption that he stood 
to them in the place of Christ. 

On the morning of the resurrection we have 
proof that St. Peter, though humbled, was not 
crushed by his fall. He and St. John were the 
first to visit the sepulchre; he was the first who 
entered it. We are told by Luke (in words still 
used by the Eastern Church as the first salutation 
on Easter Sunday) and by St. Paul, that Christ 
appeared to him first among the Apostles — he 
who most needed the comfort was the first who 
received it, and with it, as may be assumed, an 
assurance of forgiveness. It is observable, how- 
ever, that on that occasion he is called by his 
original name, Simon, not Peter; the higher desig- 
nation was not restored until he had heen publicly 
reinstituted, so to speak, by his Master. That 
reinstitution took place at the sea of Galilee (John 
xxi.), an event of the very highest import. We 
have there indications of his best natural qualities, 
practical good sense, promptness and energy: slower 
than St. John to recognize their Lord, Peter was 
the first to reach Him; he brought the et to land. 
The thrice repeated question of Christ, referring 
doubtless to the three protestations and denials, 
were thrice met by answers full of love and faith, 
and utterly devoid of his hitherto characteristic 
failing, presumption, of which not a trace is to be 
discerned in his later history. He then received 
the formal commission to feed Christ’s sheep; not 
certainly as one endued with exclusive or para- 
mount authority, or as distinguished from his 
fellow-disciples, whose fall had been marked by far 
less aggravating circumstances; rather as one who 
had forfeited his place, and could not resume it 
without such an authorization. Then followed the 
prediction of his martyrdom, in which he was to 
find the fulfillment of his request to be permitted to 
follow the Lord.® 

With this event closes the first part of St. Peter's 
history. It has been a period of transition, during 
which the fisherman of Galilee had been trained 
first by the Baptist, then by our Lord, for the great 
work of his life. He had learned to know the 
Person and appreciate the offices of Christ: while 
his own character had been chastened and elevated 
by special privileges and humiliations, both reach- 
ing their climax in the last recorded transactions. 
Henceforth, he with his colleagues were to establish 
and govern the Church founded by their Lord, with- 
out the support of his presence. 

The first part of the Acts of the Apostles is 
occupied by the record of transactions, in nearly 
all of which Peter stands forth as the recognized 
leader of the Apostles; it being, however, equally 


α A fact very perplexing to the Tiibingen school, 
being utterly irreconcilable with their theory of an- 
tagonisin vetween the Apostles at first. 

ὃ * Peter’s inquiry, on this occasion, respecting the 
fate of John after his own martyrdom had been fore- 
told (John xxi. 18-22), seems to have arisen from a 
feeling of jealousy towards John. ‘The severity of 
Christ’s answer to his question (‘If J will that he tarry 
till I come, what is that to thce?’’), and the evange- 
list’s recital of the special marks of favor which the 
Saviour had conferred on himself (ver. 20), admit 
stherwise of no easy explanation. (For a fuller ex- 
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clear that he neither exercises nor clainis any au- 
thority apart from them, much less over them. In 
the first chapter it is Peter who points out to the 
disciples (as in all his discourses and writings draw- 
ing his arguments from prophecy) the necessity of 
supplying the place of Judas. He states the quali- 
fications of an Apostle, but takes no special part 
in the election. ‘The candidates are selected by the 
disciples, while the decision is left to the searcher 
of hearts. The extent and limits of Peter’s pri- 
macy might be inferred with tolerable accuracy 
from this transaction alone. To have one spokes- 
man, or foreman, scems to accord with the spirit 
of order and humility which ruled the Church, 
while the assumption of power or supremacy would 
be incompatille with the express command of 
Christ (see Matt. xxiii. 10). In the 2d chapter 
again, St. Peter is the most prominent person in 
the greatest event after the resurrection, when on 
the day of Pentecost the Church was first invested 
with the plenitude of gifts and powers. Then 
Peter, not speaking in his own name, but with the 
eleven (see ver. 14), explained the meaning of the 
miraculous gifts, and showed the fulfillment of 
prophecies (accepted at that time by all Hebrews 
as Messianic), both in the outpouring of the Holy 
Ghost and in the resurrection and death of our 
Lord. This disconrse, which hears all the marks 
of Peter's individuality, both of character and doc- 
trinal views,¢ ends with an appeal of remarkable 
boldness. 

It is the model upon which the apologetic dis- 
courses of the primitive Christians were generally 
constructed. ‘The conversion and baptism of three 
thousand persons, who continued steadfastly in 
the Apostle’s doctrine and fellowship, attested the 
power of the Spirit which spake by Peter on that 
occasion. 

The first miracle after Pentecost was wrought 
by St. Peter (Acts iii.); and St. John was joined 
with him in that, as in most important acts of his 
ministry: but it was Peter who took the cripple 
by the hand, and bade him “in the name of Jesus 
of Nazareth rise up and walk,’ and when the 
people ran together to Solomon's porch, where the 
Apostles, following their Master's example, were 
wont to teach, Peter:was the speaker; he convinces 
the people of their sin, warns them of their danger, 
points ont the fulfillment of prophecy, and the 
special ohjects for which God sent his Son first to 
the children of the old covenant.¢ 

The boldness of the two Apostles, of Peter more 
especially as the spokesman, when, “ filled with the 
Holy Ghost,’’ he confronted the full assembly, 
headed by Annas and Caiaphas, produced a deep 
impression upon those cruel and unscrupulous 
hypocrites; an impression enhanced by the fact 
that the words came from ignorant and unlearned 
men. The words spoken hy both Apostles, when 
commanded not to speak at all nor teach in the 


position of this view see “ Biblical Notes,” Bibl. Sacra 
for 1868, xxv. 783.) . ΙΙ. 

¢ See Schmid, Biblisrhe Theologie, ii. 158; aud 
Weiss, Der petrinische Lehrbegriff, p. 19. 

d This speech is at once strikingly characteristic of 
St. Peter, and a proof of the fundamental harmony 
between his teaching and the more developed and sys- 
tematic doctrines of St. Paul: differing in form, to an 
extent utterly incompatible with the theory of Banr 
and Schwegler tonching the object of the writer of the 
Acts; identical in spirit, as issuing from the same 
source. 
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aame of Jesus, have ever since been the watch- 
words of martyrs (iv. 19, 20). 

This first miracle of healing was soon followed 
by the first miracle of judgment. The first open 
and deliberate sin against the Holy Ghost, a sin 
combining ambition, fraud, hypocrisy, and blas- 
phemy, was visited by death, sudden and awful as 
wider the old dispensation. St. Veter was the 
minister in that transaction. As he had_ first 
opened the gate to penitents (Acts 11. 37, 38), he 
now closed it to hypocrites. The act stands alone, 
without a precedent or parallel in the Gospel; but 
Peter acted simply as an instrument, not pro- 
nouncing the sentence, but denouncing the sin, 
and that in the name of his fellow Apostles and of 
the Holy Ghost. Venalties similar in kind, though 
far different in degree, were inflicted, or commanded 
on yarious occasions by St. Paul. St. Peter ap- 
pears, perhaps in consequence of that act, to have 
become the object of a reverence bordering, as it 
would seem, on superstition (Acts v. 15), while the 
numerous miracles of healing wrought about the 
same time, showing the true character of the power 
dwelling in the Apostles, gave occasion to the 
second persecution. Peter then came into contact 
with the noblest and most interesting character 
among the Jews, the learned and liberal tutor of 
St. Paul, Gamaliel, whose caution, gentleness, and 
dispassionate candor, stand out in strong relief 
contrasted with his colleagues, but make a faint 
impression compared with the steadfast and un- 
compromising principles of the Apostles, who after 
undergoing an illegal scourging, went forth rejoic- 
ing that they were counted worthy to sutter shame 
fur the name of Jesus. Peter is not specially 
named in connection with the appointment of 
deacons, a2 important step in the organization of 
the church; but when the Gospel was first preached 
beyond the precincts of Juda, he and St. John 
were at once sent by the Apostles to confirm the 
converts at Samaria, a very important statement 
at this critical point, proving clearly his subordi- 
nation to the whole body, of which he was the 
most active and able member. 

Up to that time it may be said that the Apostles 
had one great work, namely, to convince the Jews 
that Jesus was the Messiah; in that work St. 
Peter was the master builder, the whole structure 
rested upon the doctrines of which he was the 
principal teacher: hitherto no words but his are 
specially recorded by the writer of the Acts. 
Henceforth he remains prominent, but not exclu- 
sively prominent, among the propagators of the 
Gospel. At Samaria he and Johi established the 
precedent for the most important rite not expressly 
enjoined in Holy Writ, namely, confirmation, which 
the Western Church @ has always held to ‘velong 
exclusively to the functions of bishops as successors 
to the ordinary powers of the Apostolate. Then 
also St. Peter was confronted with Simon Magus, 
the first teacher of heresy. [Simon MaAcus.] As 
in the case of Ananias he had denounced the first 
sin against holiness, so in this case he first declared 
the penalty due to the sin called after Simon’s 
name. About three years later (compare Acts ix. 
26, and Gal. i. 17, 18) we have two accounts of 
the first meeting of St. Peter and St. Paul. In 


a Not so the Eastern, which combines the act with 
baptism, and leaves it to the officiating priest. It is 
one of the points upon which Photius and other east- 
ern controversialists lay special stress, 
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the Acts it is stated generally that Saul was at 
first distrusted by the disciples, and received hy 
the Apostles upon the recommendation of Barna- 
bas. From the Galatians we learn that St. Paul 
went to Jerusalem specially to see Peter; that he 
abode with him fifteen days, and that James was 
the only other Apostle present at the time. It is 
important to note that this account — which, while 
it establishes the independence of St. Paul, marks 
the position of St. Peter as the most eminent of 
the Apostles — rests not on the authority of the 
writer of the Acts, but on that of St. Paul; as 
though it were intended to obviate all possible 
misconceptions touching the mutual relations of 
the Apostles of the Hebrews and the Gentiles. 
This interview was followed by other events mark- 
ing Peter's position —a general apostolical tour 
of visitation to the churches hitherto established 
(διερχόμενον διὰ πάντων, Acts ix. 32), in the 
course of which two great miracles were wrought 
on /Eneas and Te and in connection with 
which the most signal transaction after the day of 
Pentecost is recorded, the baptism of Cornelius. 
That was the crown and consummation of Peter’s 
ministry. Peter who had first preached the resnr- 
rection to the Jews, baptized the first converts, 
confirmed the first Samaritans, now, without the 
advice: or codperation of any of his colleagues, 
under direct communication from heaven, first 
threw down the barrier which separated proselytes 
of the gate® from Israelites, first establishing prin- 
ciples which in their gradual application and full 
development issued in the complete fusion of the 
Gentile and Hebrew elements in the Church. The 
narrative of this event, which stands alone in 
minute circumstantiality of incidents, and accumnu- 
lation of supernatural agency, is twice recorded by 
St. Luke. The chief points to be noted are, first. 
the peculiar fitness of Cornelius, both as a repre- 
sentative of Roman force and nationality, and as a 
devout and liberal worshipper, to be a recipient 
of such privileges; and secondly, the state of the 
Apostle’s own mind. Whatever may have been 
his hopes or fears touching the heathen, the idea 
had certainly not yet crossed him that they could 
beconie Christians without first becoming Jews. 
As a loyal and believing Hebrew he could not con- 
template the removal of Gentile disqualifications, 
without a distinct assurance that the enactments 
of the law which concerned them were abrogated 
by the divine legislator. ‘The vision could not 
therefore have been the product of a subjective 
impression. It was, strictly speaking, objective, 
presented to his mind hy an external influence. 
Yet the will of the Apostle was not controlled, it 
was simply enlightened. The intimation in the 
state of trance did not at once overcome his relue- 
tance. It was not until his consciousness was 
fully restored, and he had well considered the 
meaning of the vision, that he learned that the 
distinction of cleanness and uncleainess in outward 
things belonged to a temporary dispensation. It 
was no mere acquiescence in a positive command, 
but the development of a spirit full of generous 
impulses, which found utterance in the words spoken 
by Peter on that occasion, — both in the presence 
ot Cornelius, aud afterwards at Jerusalem. His con- 
duct gave great offense to all his countrymen (Acts 
xi. 2), and it necded all his authority, corroborated 


ὃ A term to which objection has been made, but 
shown by Jost to be strictly correct. 
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by a special manifestation of the Holy Ghost, to 
induee his fellow-Apostles to reeognize the pro- 
priety of this great act, in whieh both he and they 
saw an earnest of the admission of Gentiles into 
the Church on the single condition of spiritual 
repentance. The establishment of a ehurch in 
great part of Gentile origin at Antioch, and the 
mission of Barnabas, between whose family and 
Peter there were the bonds of near intimacy, set 
the scal upon the work thus inaugurated by St. 
Peter. 

This transaction was soon followed by the im- 
prisonment of our Apostle. Herod Agrippa having 
first tested the state of feeling at Jerusalem by the 
execution of James, one of the most eminent A pos- 
tles, arrested Peter. The hatred, whieh at that 
time first showed itself as a popular feeling, may 
most probably be attributed chietly to the offense 
given by Peter's conduet towards Cornelius. [is 
miraculous deliverance niarks the elose of this see- 
ond «reat period of his ministry. The special work 
assicned to him was completed. He had founded 
the Church, opened its gates to Jews and Gentiles, 
and distinetly laid down the conditions of admission. 
From that time we have no continuous history of 
Peter. It is quite clear that he retained his rank 
as the chief Apostle, equally so, that he neither ex- 
ercised ner elaimed any right to eontrol their pro- 
ceedings At Jerusalem the government of the 
Chuteh devolved upon James the brother of our 
Lord. In other plaees Peter seems to haye.eon- 
fined his ministrations to his countrymen — as 
Apostle of the circumeision. He left Jerusalem, 
but it is not said where he went. Certainly not to 
Rome, where there are no traces of his presence 
betore the last years of his life; he probably re- 
mained in Judwa, visiting and confirming the 
churches; some old but not trustworthy tradi- 
tions represent him as preaching in Ceesarea and 
other cities on the western coast of Palestine; six 
years later we find him once more at Jerusalem, 
when the Apostles and elders came together to 
consider the question whether converts should be 
circumcised. Peter took the lead in that discus- 
sion, and urged with remarkable eogency the prin- 
ciples settled in the case of Cornelius. Vurifying 
faith and saving grace (xy. 9 and 11) remove all 
distinetions between believers. His arguments, 
adopted and enforeed hy James, decided that ques- 
tion at once and forever. It is, however, to be re- 
marked, that on that oceasion he exercised no one 
power which Romanists hold to be inalienably at- 
tached to the chair of Peter. He did not preside 
at the meeting; he neither summoned nor dis- 
missed it; he neither collected the suffrages nor 
pronouneed the decision.@ 

It is a disputed point whether the meeting be- 
tween St. Paul and St. Peter, of whieh we have an 

α In accordanee with this representation, St. Paul 
names James before Cephas and John (Gal. ii. 9). 


ὃ Lange (Das Apostolische Zeitalter, ii. 878) fixes the | 


date about three years after the Couucil. Wieseler 
has a Jong exeursus to show that it must have oe- 
eurred after St. Paul’s second apostolie journey. He 
gives some weighty reasons, but wholly fails in the at- 
tempt to aecount for the presence of Barnabas, a futal 
objection to his theory See Der Bricf an die Gala- 
ter, Exccursus, p. 579. On the other side are Theodo- 
ret, Pearson, Eichhorn, Olshausen, Meyer, Neander, 
Howson, Schaff, etc. [See note ὃ, p. 2372. The his- 
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account in the Galatians (i. 1-10), took place at 
this time. The great majority of erities believe 
that it did, and this hypothesis, though not with- 
out difficulties, seenis more probable than any other 
which has been suggested.? The only point of real 
importance was certainly determined before the 
Apostles separated, the work of converting the Gen- 
tiles being henceforth specially intrusted to Paul 
and Barnabas, while the charge of preaching to the 
cireumcision was assigued to the elder Apostles, 
and more particularly to Peter (Gal. ii. 7-9). This 
arrangement eannot, however, have been an exclu- 
sive one. St. Paul always addressed bimself first 
to the lews in every city: Peter and his old col- 
leagues undoubtedly admitted and sought to make 
eonverts among the Gentiles {t may have been 
in full foree only when the old and new Apostles 
resided in the same city. Sueh at least was the 
case at Antioch, where St. Peter went soon aifter- 
wards. There the painful collision took place be- 
tween the two Apostles; the most remarkable, and, 
in its bearings upon controversies at critical periods, 
one of the most important events in the history of 
the Church. St. Peter at first applied the princi- 
ples which he had lately defended, earrying with 
him the whole Apostolic body, and on his arrival 
αἱ Antioch ate with the Gentiles, thus showing 
that he believed all ceremonial distinetions to be 
abolished by the Gospel: in that he went far be- 
yond the strict letter of the injunctions issued by 
the Council.¢ ‘That step was marked and con- 
demned by certain members of the Church of Jeru- 
salem sent’ by James. It appeared to them one 
thing to recognize Gentiles as fellow-Christians, 
another to admit them to social intercourse, 
whereby ceremonial defilement would be contracted 
under the law to which all the Apostles, Barnabas 
and Paul] ineluded, acknowledged allegiance.¢ Pe- 
ter, as the Apostle of the circumcision, fearing to 
give offense to those who were his special charge, 
at once gave up the point, suppressed or disguised 
his feelings,® and separated himself not from com- 
munion, but from social intercourse with the Gen- 
tiles. St. Paul, as the Apostle of the Gentiles, saw 
elearly the consequences likely to ensue, and could 
ill brook the misapplication of a rule often laid 
down in his own writings concerning compliance 
with the prejudices of weak brethren. He held 
that Peter was infringing a great principle, with- 
stood him to the face, and using the same argu- 
ments which Veter had urged at the Council, pro- 
nouneed his conduet to be indefensible. The state- 
ment that Peter compelled the Gentiles to Judaize, 
probably means, not that he enjoined eircumeision, 
but that his eonduct, if persevered in, would have 
that effeet. since they would naturally take any 
steps whieh might remove the barriers to familiar 
intercourse with thé first Apostles of Christ. Pe- 

e This decisively overthrows the whole system of 
Baur, whieh rests upon a supposed antagonism be- 
tween St. Paul and the elder Apostles, especially St. 
Peter. St. Paul grounds his reproof upon the ineon- 
sisteney of Peter, not upon his Judaizing tendencies. 

d See Acts xviii. 18-21, xx. 16. xxi. 18-24. passages 
borne out by numerous statements in St. Paul's 
epistles. 

€ 'YmréateAAev, συνυπεκρίθησαν. ὑπόκρισις, Must be 
understood in this sense. It was not hy poerisy in the 
sense of an affeetation of holiness, but in that of an 
cutward deference to prejudiees which certainly rei- 


tery of Barnabas is too imperfeetly known to render| ther Peter nor Barnabas any longer shared. 


‘he objection above of any decisive weight. — 11.} 
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ter was wrong, but it was an error of judgment; 
an act contrary to his own feelings and wishes, in 
deference to those whom he looked upon as repre- 
senting the mind of the Church; that he was actu- 
ated by selfishness, national pride, or any remains 
of superstition, is neither asserted nor implied in 
the strong censure of St. Paul: nor, much as we 
must admire the earnestness and wisdom of St. 
Paul, whose clear and vigorous intellect was in this 
case stimulated by anxiety for lis own special 
charge, the Gentile Church, should we overlook 
Peter’s singular humility in submitting to public 
reproof from one so much his junior, or his mag- 
nanimity both in adopting St. Paul's conclusions 
(as we must infer that he did from the absence of 
all trace of continued resistance), and in remaining 
on terms of brotherly communion (as is testified by 
his own written words), to the end of his life (1 
Peeve 0-.2 Pet. iii. 15, 16). 

From this time uutil the date of his epistles, 
we have no distinct uotices in Scripture of Leter’s 
abode or work. The silence may be accounted for 
by the fact that from that time the great work of 
propagating the Gospel was committed to the mar- 
velous energies of St. Paul. Peter was probably 
employed for the most part in building up and 
completing the oryanization of Christian communi- 
ties iu Palestine and the adjoining districts. ‘There 
is, however, strong reason to believe that he visited 
Corinth at an early period; this seems to be im- 
plied in several passages of St. Paul's first epistle 
to that church,“ and it is a natural inference from 
the statements of Clement of Rome (1 /pisile to 
the Corinthians, ¢. 4). The tact is positively as- 
serted by Dionysius, Bishop of Corinth (A. D. 180 
at the latest), a man of excellent judgment, who 
was not likely to be misinformed, nor to make such 
an assertion lightly in an epistle addvessed to the 
Bishop and Church of Rome.” The reference to 
collision between parties who claimed Peter, Apol- 
los, Paul, and even Christ for their chiefs, invulves 
no opposition between the Apostles thenselves, 
such as the fabulous Clementines and modern infi- 
delity assume. The name of Peter as founder, or 
joint founder, is not associated with any local 
church save those of Corinth, Antioch,¢ or Rome, 
by early ecclesiastical tradition. That of Alexan- 
dria may have been established by St. Mark after 
Peter’s death. That Peter preached the (rospel 
in the countries of Asia, mentioned in his first 
epistle, appears from Origen’s own words’ (kexn- 
ρυκέναι ἔοικεν) to be a mere conjecture, vot in it- 
self improbable, but of little weight in the absence 
of all positive evidence, and of all personal reminis- 
ceuces in the epistle itself From that epistle, 


@ See Routh, Rell. Sacre, i. 179. 

b The attenipt to set aside the evidence of Dionys- 
ius, on the ground that he makes an evident mistake 
in attributing the foundatiou of the Corinthian Church 
to Peter and Panl, is futile. It Peter teok any part 
in orgnizing the Church, he would be spokeu of as a 
joint founder. Schaff supposes that Peter may have 
first visited Corinth on his way to Rome towards the 
end of his life. 

¢ It is to be observed that even St. Leo represents 
the relation of St. Peter to Antioch as precisely the 
same with that in which he stands to Rome (Ep. 92). 

d Origen, ap. Euseb. iii. 1, adopted by Epiphanins 

Her. xxvii.) and Jerome (Cutal. c. 1). 

6. On the other hand, the all but unanimous opin- 
ion of ancient commentators that Rome is designated 
bas been adopted, and maintained with great ingenu- 
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however, it is to be inferred that towards the διά 
of his life, St. Peter either visited, or resided for 
some time at Babylon, which at that time, and for 
some hundreds of years afterwards, was a chief seat 
of Jewish culture. This of course depends upon 
the assuinption, which on the whole seems © inost 
probable, that the word Babylon is not used as a 
mystic designation of Lome, but as a proper name, 
and that not of an obscure city in Egypt, but of 
the ancient capital of the Kast. There were many 
inducements for such a choice of abode. ‘The Jew- 
ish fumilies formed there a separate community, 
they were rich, prosperous, and had established set- 
tlements in many districts of Asia Minor. Their 
language, probably a mixture of Hebrew and Na- 
batean, must have borne a near affinity to the Gal- 
ilean dialect. ‘They were on far more familiar terms 
than in other countries with their heathen neigh- 
bors, while their intercourse with Judea was car- 
ried on without intermission. Christianity cer 
tainly made considerable progress at an early time 
in that and the adjoining districts, the great Chris- 
tian schools at Edessa and Nisibis probably owed 
their origin to the influence of Peter, the general 
toue of the writers of that school is what is now 
coumonly designated as Petrine. It is no unrea- 
sonable supposition that the establishment of Chris- 
tianity in those districts may have been specially 
connected with the residence of Peter at Babylon. 
At that time there must have been some commu- 
nications between the two great Apostles, Peter and 
Paul, thus stationed at the two extremities of the 
Christian world. St. Mark, who was certainly em- 
ployed about that time by St. Paul, was with St. 
Peter when he wrote the epistle. Silvanus, St.Paul’s 
chosen companion, was the bearer, probably the am- 
znuensis of St. Peter’s epistle: not improbably sent 
to Peter from Rone, and charged by hin to deliver 
that epistle, written to support Paul's authority, to 
the churches founded by that Apostle on his return. 

More important in its bearings upon later con- 
troversies is the question of St. Peter’s connection 
with tome. 

It may be considered as a settled point that he 
did not visit Rome before the last year of his life. 
Too much stress may perhaps be laid on the fact 
that there is no notice of St. Peter’s labors or 
presence in that city in the Epistle to the Romans ; 
but that negative evidence is not counterbalanced 
by any statement of undoubted antiquity. The 
date given by Eusebius% rests upon a miscalcula- 
tion, and is irreconcilable with the notices of St. 
Peter in the Acts of the Apostles. Protestant 
critics, with scarcely one exception.” are unanimous 
upon this point, and Roman controversialists are 


ity and some very strong arguments, by Schaff ( Ges- 
chichte der Christlichen Kirche, p. 800), Neander, Steiger, 
De Wette, and Wieselér. Among ourselves, Pearson 
takes the name Babylon literally, thongh with some 
difference as to the place so named. 

f For many interesting and valuable notices see 
Jost, Geschichte des Judenthums, i. 387, ii. 127. 

g9 He gives A. p. 42 in the Chronicon (i. e. in the Ar- 
menian text), and says that Peter remained at Rome 
twenty years. In this he is followed by Jerome, Cata/. 
c. 1 (who gives twenty-five years), and by niost Romau 
Catholic writers. 

hk Thierseh is the only exception. He belongs tc 
the Irvingite sect, which can searcely be called Protest- 
ant. See Versuch, p. 104. His ingenious argumeute 
are answered by Lange, Das apostolische Zettalter, 
p. 881, and by Schaff, Kirchengeschichtr, p. 306. 
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far from being agreed in their attempts * to remove 
the difficulty. 

The fact, however, of St. Peter’s martyrdom at 
rome rests upon very different grounds. The evi- 
dence for it is complete, while there is a total 
absence of any contrary statement in the writings 
of the early Fathers. We have in the first place 
the certainty of his martyrdom, in our Lord's own 
prediction (John xxi. 18, 19). Clement of Rome, 
writing before the end of the first century, speaks 
of it,? but does not mention the place, that being 
of course well known to his readers. Iynatius, in 
the undoubtedly genuine [pistle to the Romans 
(ch. iv.), speaks of St. Peter in terms which imply 
a special connection with their church. Other 
early notices of less weight coincide with this, as 
that of Papias (Euseb. ii. 15), and the apoeryphal 
Predicatio Petri, quoted by Cyprian. In the 
second century, Dionysius of Corinth, in the Epistle 
to Soter, Bishop of Rome (ap. Euseb. //. £. ii. 25), 
states, as a fact universally known, and accounting 
for the intimate relations between Corinth and 
tome, that Peter and Paul both taught in Italy, 
and suffered martyrdom about the same time.¢ 
lrenzeus, who was connected with St. John, being 
a disciple of Polycarp, a hearer of that Apostle, 
and thoroughly conversant with Noman matters,. 
bears distinct witness to St. Veter’s presence at 
Nome (Adv. Her. iii. 1 and 3). It is ineredible 
that he should have been misinformed. In the 
next century there is the testimony of Caius, the 
liberal and learned Roman presbyter (who speaks 
of St. Peter's tomb in the Vatican), that of Origen, 
Tertullian, and of the ante and post-Nicene l'athers, 
without a single exception. In short, the churches 
most nearly connected with Rome, and those least 
affected by its influeuce, which was as yet but in- 
considerable in the Kast, concur in the statement 
that Peter was a joint founder of that church, and 
suffered death in that city. What the early Fathers 
do not assert, and indeed implicitly deny, is that 
Peter was the sole founder or resident head of that 
Church, or that the See of Rome derived frora him 
any claim to supremacy: at the utmost they place 
him ona footing of equality with St. Paul./ That 
fact is sufficient for all purposes of fair controversy. 
The denial of the statements resting on such evidence 
seems almost to indicate an uneasy consciousness, 
truly remarkable in those who believe that they 
have, and who in fact really have, irrefragable 
crounds for rejecting the pretensions of the Papacy. 

‘The time and manner of the Apostle’s martyr- 
dom are less certain. The early writers imply, or 
distinctly state, that he suffered at, or about the 


a The most ingenious attempt is that of Windisch- 
mann, Vindicie Petring, Ὁ. 1121, He assumes that 
Peter went to Rome immediately after his deliverance 
from prison (Acts xii.), ἴ. e. A. D. 44, and left in conse- 
quence of the Claudian persecution between a. Ὁ. 49 
and 51. 

ὃ Μαρτυρήσας ἐπορεύθη εἰς τὸν ὀφειλόμενον τόπον τῆς 
δόξης (1 Cor. ν.). The first word might simply mean 
bore public witness ; ὁ but the last are conclusive. 

ς One of the most strikiug instances of the hyper- 
critical skepticism of the Tiibingen school is Baur’s 
attempt to prove that this distinct and positive state- 
ment was a mere inference from the epistle of Clement. 
The intercourse between the two churches was un- 
broken from the Apostles’ times. 

ἃ Cotelier has collected a large number of passages 
from the early Fathers, in which the name of Paul 
precedes that of Peter (Pat. Apost. i. 414: see also 
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same time (Dionysius, κατὰ τὸν αὐτὸν καιρόν) 
with St. Paul, and in the Neronian persecution. 
All agree that he was crucified, a point sufficiently 
determined by our Lord’s prophecy. Origen (ap. 
Eus. 111. 1), who could easily ascertain the fact, and 
though fanciful in speculation, is not inaccurate in 
historical matters, says that at his own request he 
was crucified with his head downwards. ‘This state- 
ment was generally received by Christian antiquity: 
nor does it seem inconsistent with the fervent tem- 
perament and deep humility of the Apostle to have 
chosen such a death: one, moreover, not unlikely 
to have been inflieted in mockery by the instru- 
ments of Nero’s wanton and ingenious cruelty. 

The legend found in St. Ambrose is interesting, 
and may have some foundation in fact. When the 
persecution began, the Christians at Rome, anxious 
to preserve their great teacher, persuaded him to 
fiee, ἃ course which they had Seriptural warrant 
to recommend, aud he to follow; but at the gate 
he met our Lord. ‘ Lord, whither goest thou? ” 
asked the Apostle. “Igo to Rome,” was the answer, 
‘there once more to be crucified.”” St. eter well 
understood the meaning of those words, returned at 
once and was crucified.¢ 

Thus closes the Apostle’s life. Some additional 
facts, not perhaps unimportant, may be accepted 
on early testimony. Trom St. Paul's words it may 
be inferred with certainty that he did not give up 
the ties of family life when he forsook his temporal 
calling. His wife accompanied him in his wander- 
ings. Clement of Alexandria, a writer well in- 
formed in matters of ecclesiastical interest, and 
thoroughly trustworthy, says (Strom. 111. p. 448) 
that «« Peter and Philip had children, and that both 
took about their wives, who acted as their coadju- 
tors in ministering to women at their own homes; 
by their means the doctrine of the Lord penetrated 
without scandal into the privacy of women’s apart- 
ments.’’ Peter's wife is believed, on the same 
authority, to have suffered martyrdom, and to have 
been supported in the hour of trial by her husband's 
exhortation. Some critics believe that she is re- 
ferred to in the salutation at the end of the First 
Epistle of St. Peter. The Apostle is said to have 
employed interpreters. Basilides, an early Gnostic, 
professed to derive his system from Glaucias, one 
of these interpreters. This shows at least the im- 
pression, that the Apostle did not understand 
Greek, or did not speak it with fluency. Of far 
more importance 15 the statement that St. Mark 
wrote his Gospel under the teaching of Peter, or 
that he embodied in that Gospel the substance of 
our Apostle’s oral instructions. This statement 


Valesius, Eus. H. E. iii. 1). Fabricius observes that 
this is the general usage of the Greek Fathers. It is also 
to be remarked that when the Fathers of the 4th and 
5th centuries — for instance, Chrysostom and Augus- 
tine— use the words 6 ᾿Απόστολος, or Apostolus, they 
mean Paul, not Peter. A very weighty fact. 

é See Tillemont, Alem. i. p. 187, and 555. He shows 
that the account of Ambrose (which is not to be found 
in the Bened. cdit.) is contrary te the apocryphal 
legend. Later writers rather value it as 1eflecting 
upon St. Peter's want of courage or constancy. That 
St. Peter, like all good men, valued his life, and suf- 
fered reluctautly, may be inferred from our Lord’s 
words (John xxi.); but his flight is more in harmony 
with the principles of a Christian than willful exposure 
to persecution. Origen refeys to the words then said 
to have been spoken by our Lord, but quotes an apocs 
ryphal work (On St. John, tom. ii.). 
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tests upon such an amount of external evidence,@ 
and is corroborated by so many internal indications, 
that they would scarcely be questioned in the ab- 
sence of a strong theological bias. The fact is 
doubly important in its bearings upon the Gos- 
pel, and upon the character of our Apostle. Chry- 
sostom, who is followed by the most judicious 
commentators, seems first to have drawn attention 
to the fact, that in St. Mark’s Gospel every defect 
i Peter’s character and conduct is brought out 
clearly, without the slightest extenuation, while 
many noble acts and peculiar marks of favor are 
either omitted, or stated with far less foree than by 
any other Evangelist. Indications of St. Teter’s 
influence, even in St. Mark’s style, much less pure 


than that of St. Luke, are traced by modern crit- | 


icism.9 

The only written documents which St. Peter has 
left, are the First Epistle, about which no doubt 
has ever been entertained in the Chureh; and the 
Second, which has both in early times, and in onr 
own, been a subject of earnest controversy. 

First EvisrLte.— The external evidence of 
authenticity is of the strongest kind. Referred to 
in the Second Epistle (iii. 1); known to Polycarp, 
and frequently alluded to in his lpistle to the Philip- 
pians; recognized by Papias (ap. Huseb. //. F. iii. 
39); repeatedly quoted by lrenzeus, Clemens of Alex- 
andria, Tertullian, and Origen; it was aceepted 
without hesitation by the universal Church.c The 
internal evidence is equally strong. Schwegler the 
most reckless, and De Wette the most vacillating 
of modern critics, stand almost alone in their denial 
of its authenticity. 

Jt was addressed to the churches of Asia Minor, 
which had for the most part been founded by St. 
Paul and his companions. Supposing it to have 
been written at Babylon (see above), it is a prob- 
able conjecture that Silvanus, by whom it was 
transmitted to those churches, had joined St. 
Peter after a tour of visitation, either in pursiiance 
of instructions from St. Paul, then a prisoner at 
Rome, or in the capacity of a minister of high 
authority in the Church, and that his account of 
the condition of the Christians in those <iistricts 
determined the Apostle to write the epistle. From 
the absence of personal salutations, and other indi- 
cations, it may perhaps be inferred that St. Peter 
had not hitherto visited the churches; but it is 
certain that he was thoroughly acquainted hoth 
with their external cireumstanees and _ spiritual 
state. It is clear that Silvanus is not regarded by 
St. Peter as one of his own coadjutors, but as one 
whose personal character he had sufticient oppor- 
tunity of appreciating (v. 12). Such a testinionial 


@ Papias and Clem. Alex., referred to by Eusebius, 
Η. E. ii. 15; Tertullian, 6. Mare. iv. e. 5; Trenzeus., 
iii. 1, aod iv. 9.  Petavius (on Epiphanius, p. 428) 
observes that Papias derived his iuformation from 
John the Presbyter, For other passages see Fabricius 
(Bibl. Gr. tom. iii. 132). The stight discrepaney be- 
tween Enscbius and Papias indicates indepeudent 
sourees of information. 


b Gieseler, quoted by Davidson. 


¢ No importance can be attached to the omission 
n the niutilated fragment on the Canon, published by 
Muratori. See Routh, Rell. Sac. i. 396, and the note 
of Freindaller, which Routh quotes, p. 424. Theodorus 
of Mopsuestia, a shrewd but rash critic, is said to 
have rejected all, or some, of the Catholic epistles ; but 
the statement is ambiguous. See Davidson (Jnté. iii. 

tA 5 ele 

891), whose translation is incorrect. 
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as the Apostle gives to the soundness of his faith, 
would of course have the greatest weight with the 
Hebrew Christians, to whom the epistle appears to 
have been specially, thongh not exclusively ad- 
dressed.¢ The assumption that Silvanus was em- 
ployed in the composition of the epistleis not horne 
out by the expression, ‘+ by Silvanus, ] have written 
unto you,” such words aecording to ancient usage 
applying rather to the bearer than to the writer or 
amanuensis. Still itis highly probable that Silvanus, 


| considering his rank, character, and special counec- 
'tion with those churches, and with their great Apos- 


tle and founder, would be consulted by St. Peter 
throughout, and ‘that they would together read the 
epistles of St. Paul, especially those addressed to 
the churches in those districts: thus, partly with 
direct intention, partly it may be unconsciously, a 
Pauline coloring, amounting in passages to some- 
thing like a studied imitation of St. Paul’s repre- 
sentations of Christian truth, may have been 
introduced into the epistle. It has heen observed 
above that there is good reason to suppose that St. 
Peter was in the habit of employing an interpreter; 
nor is there anything inconsistent with his position 
or character in the supposition that Silvanus, per- 
haps also St. Mark, may have assisted him in 
giving expression to the thoughts suggested to him 
by the Holy Spirit. We have thus at any rate, a 
not unsatisfactory solution of the difficulty arising 
from correspondences both of style and modes of 
thought in the writings of two Apostles who dif- 
fered so widely in gifts and acquirements.@ 

The objects of the epistle, as dedneed from its 
contents, coincide with these assumptions. They 
were: 1. To comfort and strengthen the Christians 
in a season of severe trial. 2. To enforce the prac- 
tical and spiritual duties involved in their calling. 
3. To warn them against special temptations at- 
tached to their positions 4. ‘To remove all doubt 
as to the soundness and completeness of the religious 
system which they had already received. Such an 
attestation was especially needed by the Hebrew 
Christians, who were wont to-appeal from St. Paul’s 
authority to that of the elder Apostles, and above 
all to that of Peter. The last, which is perhaps the 
very principal object, is kept in view throughout 
the epistle, and is distinctly stated, ch. v. ver. 12. 

These objects may come out more clearly m1 a 
brief analjsis. 

The epistle begins with salutations and general 
deseription of Christians (i. 1, 2), followed by a 
statement of their present privileges and futnre in- 
heritance (3-5); the bearings of that statement 
upon their conduct under  perseention (6-9); 
reference, according to the Apostle’s wont, to proph- 


d This is is the “π opinion of the ablest ecommen- 
tators. The ancients were nearly unanimous in holding 
that it was written for Hebrew couverts. es Pein 
passages are evidently meant for Gentiles: e.g. i. 14, 
18; i1.9,10; iii. 6; iv. 8. Reuss,an original a able 
writer, is almost alone in the opinion that it was ad- 
dressed chiefly to Gentile converts (p. 133). He takes πά- 


poco. and παρεπίδημοι as = (DY), Israclites by faith, 


not by ceremonial observanee (nicht nach dim Cultus). 
See also Weiss, Der petrinische Lehrbegriff. Ὁ. 28, ἢ. 2. 
6 The question has been thoroughly disenssed by 
Hug, Ewald, Bertholdt. Weiss, and other critics. The 
most striking resemblances are perhaps 1 Pet. 1. 3, 
with Eph. 1.35 ii. 18, with Eph. vi. 5; iii. 1, with 
Mph. v. 22; and v. 5, with v. 21: but allusions 
nearly as distinct are found to the Romans, Cor- 
inthians, Colossians, Thessalonians, and Phi:emon. 
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ecies concerning both the sufferings of Christ and 
the salvation of his people (10-12); exhortations 
based upon those promises to earnestness, sobriety, 
hope, obedience, and holiness, as results of knowl- 
edge of redemption, of atonement by the blood of 
Jesus,and of the resurrection, and as proofs of 
spiritual regeneration by the word of God. Pecul- 
iar stress is laid upon the cardinal graces of faith, 
hope, and brotherly love, each connected with and 
resting upon the fundamental doctrines of the Gos- 
pel (15-25). Abstinence from the spiritual sins 
most directly opposed to those graces is then en- 
forced (ii. 1); spiritual growth is represented as 
dependent upou the nourishment supplied by the 
same Word which was the instrument of regenera- 
tion (2, 3); and then, by a change of metaphor, 
Christians are represented as a spiritual house, col- 
lectively and individually as living stones, and royal 
priests elect, and brought out of darkness into 
light (4-10). This portion of the epistle is singu- 
larly rich in thonght and expression, and bears the 
peculiar impress of the Apostle's mind, in which 
Judaism is spiritualized, and finds its full develop- 
ment in Christ. From this condition of Christiaus, 
and more directly from the fact that they are thus 
separated from the world, pilgrims and sojourners, 
St. Peter deduces an entire system of practical and 
relative duties, self-control, care of reputation, es- 
pecially for the sake of Gentiles; submission to all 
constituted authorities; obligations of slaves, urged 
with remarkable earnestness, and founded upon the 
example of Christ and his atoning death (11-25); 
and duties of wives and hushands (iii. 1-7). Then 
generally all Christian graces are commended, those 
which pertain to Christian brotherhood, and those 
which are especially needed in times of persecution, 
gentleness, forbearance, and submission to injury 
(3217); all the precepts Leing ὃ based on imitation of 
Christ, with warnings from the history of the deluge, 
and with special reference to the baptismal covenant. 

In the tollowing chapter (iv. 1, 2) the analogy 
between the death of Christ and spiritual mortifi- 
eation. a topic much welt on by St. Paul, is urged 
with special reference to the sins committed by 
Christians before conversion, and habitual to the 
Gentiles. The doctrine of a future judgement. is 
mculeated, both with reference to their heathen 
persecutors as a motive for endurance, and to their 
own conduct as an incentive to sobriety, watchful- 
ness, fervent charity, liberality in all external acts 
of kinduess, and diligent discharge of all spiritual 
duties, with a view to the glory of God through 
Jesus Christ (3-11). 

This epistle appears at the first draught to have 
terminated here with the doxology, but the thought 
of the fiery trial to which the Christians were ex- 
posed stirs the Apostle’s heart, and suggests ad- 
ditional exhortations. Christians are taught to 
rejoice in partaking of Christ's sufferings, being 
thereby assured of sharing his glory, which even 
in this life rests upon them, and is especially mani- 
fested in their innocence and endurance of persecu- 
tion: judgment must come first to cleanse the 
house of God, then to reach the disobedient: suffer- 
ing according to the will of God, they may com- 
mit their souls to Him in well doing as unto a 
faithful Creator. Faith and hope are equally 
conspicuous in these exhortations. The Apostle 1 
then (v. 1-4) addresses the preshyters of the 


a The reading στῆτε is in all points preferable to 
that of the textus receptus, ἐσ ty Karte. 
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churches, warning them as one of their own body, 
as a witness (μάρτυς) of Christ’s sufferings, and 
partaker of future glory, against negligence, covet- 
ousness, and love of power: the younger members 
he exhorts to submission and humility, and con- 
eludes this part with a warning against their spirit- 
ual enemy, and a solemn and most beautiful prayer 
to the God of all grace. Lastly, he mentions Sil- 
vanus with special commendation, and states very 
distinctly what we have seen reason to believe was 
a principal object of the epistle, namely, that the 
principles inculeated by their former teachers were 
sound, the true grace of God, to which they are 
exhorted to adhere.¢ A salutation from the 
church in Babylon and from St. Mark, with a 
parting benediction, closes the epistle. 

The harmony of such teaching with that of St. 
Paul is sufficiently obvious, nor is the general ar- 
rangemeut or mode of discussing the topics unlike 
that of the Apostle of the Gentiles ; still the indi- 
cations of originality and independence of thought 
are at least equally conspicuous, and the epistle is 
full of what the Gospel narrative and the discourses 
in the Acts prove to have been characteristic pecu- 
liarities of St. Peter. He dwells more frequently 
than St. Paul upon the future manifestation of 
Christ, upon which he bases nearly all his exhorta- 
tions to patience, self-control, aud the discharge of 
all Christian duties. There is not a shadow of 
opposition here, the topic is not neglected by St. 
Paul, nor does St. Peter omit the Pauline argu- 
ment from Ctrist’s sufferings; still what the Ger- 
mans call the eschatological element predominates 
over all others. The Apostle’s mind is full of one 
thonght, the realization of Messianic hopes. While 
St. Paul dwells with most earnestness upon justi- 
fication by our Lord's death and merits, and con- 
centrates his energies upon the Christian's present 
strugeles, St. Peter fixes his eyes constantly upon 
the future coming of Christ, the fulfillment of proph- 
ecy, the manifestation of the promised kingdom. 
In this he is the true representative of Israel, 
moved by those feelings which were best calculated 
to enable him to do his work as the Apostle of the 
circumcision. Of the three Christian graces hope 
is his special theme. He dwells much on good 
works, but not so much because he sees in them 
necessary results of faith, or the complement of 
faith, or outward manifestations of the spirit of 
love, aspects most prominent in St. Paul, St. James, 
and St. John, as because he holds them to be tests 
of the soundness and stability of a faith which rests 
on the fact of the resurrection, and is directed to 
the future in the developed form of hope. 

But while St. Peter thus shows himself a genuine 
Israelite, his teaching is directly opposed to Juda- 
izing tendencies. tle belongs to the school, or, to 
speak more correctly, is the leader of the school, 
which at once vindicates the unity of the Law and 
the Gospel, and puts the superiority of the latter 
on its true basis, that of spiritual development. 
All his practical injunctions are drawn from Chris- 
tian, not Jewish principles, from the precepts, ex- 
ample, life, death, resurrection, and future coming 
of Christ. The Apostle of the Circumcision says 
not ἃ word in this epistle of the perpetual obliga- 
tion, the diynity, or even the bearings of the 
Mosaic Law. He is tull of the Old Testament; his 
style and thoughts are charged with its imagery, but 
he contemplates and applies its teaching in the hight 
of the Gospel; ho regards the privileges : and elory of 
the ancient people of God entirely in their spiritual 
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development in the Chureh of Christ. Only one 
who had been brought up as a Jew could have had 
his spirit so impregnated with these thoughts; 
only one who had been thoroughly elmaneipated by 
the Spirit of Christ eould have risen so completely 

above the prejudices of his age and eountry. his 
is a point of great importance, showing how utterly 
opposed the teaching of the original Apostles, 
whom St. Peter certainly represents, was to that 
Judaistic narrowness whieh speculative rationalism 
has imputed to all the early followers of Christ, 
with the exception of St. Paul. There are in fact 
more traces of what are called Judaizing views, 
more of sympathy with national hopes, not te say 
prejudices, in the epistles to the Romans and Gal- 
atians, than in this work. In this we see the Jew 
who has been born again, and exehanged what St. 
Peter hiniself calls the unbearable yoke of the Law 
for the liberty which is in Christ. At the same 
time if must be admitted that our Apostle is far 
from tracing his principles to their origin, and from 
drawing out their consequenees with the vigor, 
spiritual discernment, internal sequence of reason- 
ing, and systematie eompleteness which are charac- 
teristic of St. Paul.e A few great facts, broad 
solid principles on which faith and hope may rest 
seeurely, with a spirit of patience, confidence, and 
love, suffice for his unspeeulative mind. Yo him 
objective truth was the main thing; subjective 
struggles between the intellect and spiritual con- 
sciousness, such as we find in St. Paul, and the 
intuitions of a spirit absorbed in eonteplation like 
that of St. John, though not hy any means alien 
to St. Peter, were in him wholly subordinated to 
the practical tendeneies of a simple and energetic 
character. It has been observed with truth, that 
both in tone andin form the teaching of St. Peter 
bears a peculiarly strong resemblance to that of our 
Lord, in discourses bearing directly upon practical 
duties. The great value of the epistle to believers 
consists in this resemblanee; they feel themselves 
in the hands of a safe guide, of one who 
will help them to trace the hand of their Master tn 
both dispensations, and to eonfirn and expand 
their faith. 

Second Eristie. — The Sian Epistle of St. 
Peter presents questions of far greater ditliculty 
than the former. ‘There ean be no doubt that, 
whether we consider the external or the internal 
evidenee, it is by nq means easy to demonstrate its 
genuineness. We have few references, and none of 
a very positive eharacter, in the writings of the 
early Fathers; the style differs materially fron that 
of the First Bpistle, and the resemblanee, amount- 
ing to a studied imitation, between this epistle 
and that of St. Jude, seems scareely reconcilable 
with the position of St. Peter. Doubts as to its 
genuineness were entertained by the greatest critics 
of the early Church; in the time of Eusebius it 
was reckoned among the disputed books, aid was 
not formally admitted into the Canon until the 
year 393, at the Council of Hippo. The opinion of 
eritics of what is ealled the liberal sehool, inchiding 
ali shades from Liicke to Baur, has been decidedly 


α Thus Reuss, Pierre n’a pas de systéme. Sce also 
Briickner and Weiss, pp. 14, 17. 

ὃ Ritschl’s observations on the Epistle of St. James 
are at least equally appiicable to this. It would be 
comparatively speaking, little known to Gentile con- 
serts, while the Jewish party gradually died out, and 


Fas not at any time mixed up with the general move- 
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unfavorable, and that opinion has been adopted by 
some able writers in England. There are, however, 
very strong reasons why this verdict should be re- 
considered. No one ground on whieh it rests is un- 
assailable. ‘The rejection of this hook affects the au- 
thority of the whole Canon, which, in the opinion of 
one of the keenest and least serupulous critics (Iteuss ) 
of modern Germany, is free from any other error. 
It is not a question as to the possible authorship of 
a work like that of the Hebrews, which does not 
bear the writer’s name: this epistle must either be 
dismissed as a deliberate forgery, or accepted as the 
last production of the first among the Apostles of 
Christ. The Chureh, whieh for more than four- 
teen centuries has received it, has either been 
imposed upon by what must in that ease he re- 
carded as a Satanic deviee, or derived from it 
spiritual instruction of the highest importance. If 
received, it bears attestation to some of the most 
important facts in our Lord’s history, casts light 
upon the feelings of the Apostolic body in relation. 
to the elder ehureh and to eaeh other, and, while 
it confirms many doctrines generally inculcated, is 
the chief, if not the only, voucher for eschatological 
views touching the destruction of the framework of 
creation, which from an early period have been 
prevalent in the Church. 

The contents of the epistle seem quite in aecord- 
ance with its asserted origin. 

The customary opening salutation is followed by 
an enumeration of Christian blessings and exhorta- 
tion to Christian duties, with special reference to 
the maintenance of the truth which had been 
already communicated to the Church (i. 1--19). 
Xeferring then to his approaehing death, the Apos- 
tle assigns as grounds of assurance for believers his 
own personal testimony as eye-witness of the trans- 
figuration, and the sure word of propheey, that is 
the testimony of the lloly Ghost (14-21). The 
danger of being misled by false prophets is dwelt 
upon with great earnestness throughout the seeond 
chapter, their covetousness and gross sensuality 
eombined with pretences to spiritualism, in short 
all the permanent and fundamental characteristics 
of Antinomianisin, are described, while the over- 
throw of all opponents of Christian truth is pre- 
dieted (ii. 1-29) in connection with prophecies 
touching the seeond adveut of Christ, the destruc- 
tion of the world by fire, and the promise of new 
heavens and a new earth wherein dwelleth right- 
eousness. After an exhortation to attend to St. 
Paul's teaching, in aecordance with the less explicit 
admouition in the previous epistle and an emphatic 
warning, the epistle closes with the customary aserip- 
tion of glory to our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

We may now state briefly the answers to the 
objections above stated. 

1. With regard to its recognition by the early 
church, we observe that it was not likely to he 
quoted frequently; it was addressed to a portion of 
the church not at that time much in intercourse 
with the rest of Christendom:” the doeuments of 
the primitive chureh are far too seanty to give 
weight to the argument (generally a questionable 


ment of the church. The only literary documents of 
the Hebrew Christians were written by Ebionites, ta 
whom this epistle wonld be most distasteful. Had 
the book not been snpported by strong external cre 
dentiais, its general reception or circulation secm une 
accountable. 
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one) from omission. Although it cannot be proved 
to nave been referred to by any author earlier than 
Origen, yet passages from Clement of Iome, Her- 
mas, Justin Martyr, Theophilus of Antioch, and 
Irenzeus, suggest an acquaintance with this epis- 
tle:@ to these may be added a probable reference 
in the Martyrdom of Ignatius, quoted by Westcott 
(On the Canon, p. 87), and another in the Apology 
of Melito, published in Syriac by Dr. Cureton. 
It is also distinctly stated by Eusebius, //. £. vi. 


14, and by Photius, cod. 109, that Clement of 
Alexandria wrote a commentary on all the dis- 
puted epistles, in which this was certainly included. 
It is quoted twice by Origen, but unfortunately in 
the translation of Ruffinus, which cannot be relied 
upon. Didymus refers to it very frequently in his 
great work on the Trinity. It was certainly in- 
cluded in the collection of Catholic Epistles known 
to Eusebius and Origen, a very important point 
made out by Olshausen ( Opuseula Theol. p. 29). 
It was probably known in the third century in dif- 
ferent parts of the Christian world: in Cappadocia 
to Firmilian, in Africa to Cyprian, in Italy to 
Hippolytus, in Phoenicia to Methodius. <A large 
number of passages has been collected by Dietlein, 
which, though quite insufficient to prove its recep- 
tion, add somewhat to the probability that it was 
read by most of the early Fathers. The historical 
evidence is certainly inconclusive, but not such as 
to require or to warrant the rejection of the epistle. 
The silence of the Fathers is accounted for more 
easily than its admission into the Canon after the 
question as to its genuineness had been raised. [Ὁ 
is not conceivable that it should have been received 
without positive attestation from the churches to 
which it was first addressed. We know that the 
autographs of Apostolic writings were preserved 
with care. It must also be observed that all mo- 
tive for forgery is absent. This epistle does not 
support any hierarchical pretensions, nor does it 
bear upon any controversies of a later age. 

2. The difference of style may be admitted. 
The only question is, whether it is greater than can 
be satisfactorily accounted for, supposing that the 
Apostle employed a different person as his aman- 
uensis. That the two epistles could not have been 
composed and written by the same person is a 
point scarcely open to donbt. Olshausen, one of 
the fairest and least prejudiced of critics, points 
out eight discrepancies of style, some perhaps un- 
important, but others almost conclusive, the most 
important beiny the appellations given to our 
Saviour, and the comparative absence of references 
to the Old Testament in this epistle. If, however, 
we admit that some time intervened between the 


composition of the two works, that in writing the 
first the Apostle was aided by Silvanus, and in 
the second by another, perhaps St. Mark, that the 
circumstances of the churches addressed by him 
were considerably changed, and that the second was 
written in greater haste, not to speak of a possible 


a The passages are quoted by Guerike, Einleitung, 
p. 462. 

b See Dr. Wordsworth’s Commentary on 2 Peter. 
His ehief ground is that St. Peter predicts a state of 
affairs which St. Jude describes as actually existing. 
A very strong ground, admitting the authenticity of 
both epistles. 

¢ E. g. Bunsen, Ullmann, and Lange. 

* This acconnt is not accurate. Bunsen regards as 
genuine only 2 Pet. i. 1-11, with the doxology at the | 
end of the epistle. He supposes this very short letter 
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decay of faculties, the differences may be regarded 
as insufficient to justify more than hesitation in 
admitting its genuineness. The resemblance to 
the Epistle of St. Jude may be admitted without 
affecting our judgment unfavorably. Supposing, 
as some eminent critics have helieved, that this 
epistle was copied by St. Jude, we should have the 
strongest possible testimony to its authenticity; 
but if, on the other hand, we accept the more 
general opinion of modern crities, that the writer 
of this epistle copied St. Jude, the following con- 
siderations have great weight. It seems quite in- 
credible that a forger, personating the chief among 
the Apostles, should select the least important of 
all the Apostolical writings for imitation; whereas 
it is probable that St. Peter might choose to give 
the stamp of his personal authority to a document 
bearing so powerfully upon practical and doctrinal 
errors in the churches which he addressed. Con- 
sidering, too, the characteristics of our Apostle, 
his humility, his impressionable mind, so open to 
personal influences, and his utter forgetfulness of 
self when doing his Master’s work, we should 
hardly be surprised to find that part of the epistle 
which treats of the same subjects colored by St. 
Jude’s style. Thus in the Virst Epistle we find 
everywhere, especially in dealing with kindred topics, 
distinct traces of St. Paul’s influence. This hy- 
pothesis has moreover the advantage of accounting 
for the most striking, if not all the discrepancies of 
style between the two epistles. 

3. The doubts as to its genuineness appear to 


‘have originated with the critics of Alexandria, 


where, however, the epistle itself was formally 
recognized at a very early period. Those doubts, 
however, were not quite so strong as they are now 
generally represented. ‘The three greatest names 
of that school may be quoted on either side. On 
the one hand there were evidently external cre- 
dentials, without which it could never have ob- 
tained circulation; on the other, strong subjective 
impressions, to which these crities attached scarcely 
less weight than some modern inquirers. They 
rested entirely, so far as can be ascertained, on the 
difference of style. The opinions of modern com- 
mentators may be summed up under three heads. 
Many, as we have seen, reiect the epistle altogether 
as spurious, supposing it to have been directed 
against forms of Gnosticism prevalent in the early 
part of the second century. A few consider that 
the first and last chapters were written by St. 
Peter or under his dictation, but that the second 
chapter was interpolated. So far, however, is either 
of these’ views from representing the general results 
of the latest investigations, that a majority of 
names,@ including nearly all the writers of Germany 
opposed to Rationalism, who in point of learning 
and ability are at least upon a par with their 
opponents, may be quoted in support of the gen- 
uineness and authenticity of this epistle. The 
statement that all eritics of eminence and impar- 


to be really the first Epistle of Peter, and to he re- 
ferred to in 1 Pet. v 12 (Bibelwerk, viii. 581-584; 
Hippolytus and his Age, 2d ed., i. 24 f.). Ullmann 
considers only the first chapter genuine (Der 2¢ Brief 
Petré kritisch untersucht, Meidelb. 1821). Lange sup- 
poses the interpolation to extend from 2 Pet. i. 20 to 
iii. 2, inclnsive (art. Petrus, der Apostel, in Herzog’s 
Real-Encykl. xi. 487).° A. 

d Nitzsche, Flatt, Dahlman [Dahl ?], Windisch- 
mann, Ueydenreich, Guerike, Pott, Augusti, Olshaw 
sen, Thiersch, Stier, and Dietlein. 
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tiality concur in rejecting it is simply untrue, 
unless it be admitted that a belief in the reality of 
objective revelation is incompatible with critical 
impartiality, that belief being the only common 
point between the numerous defenders of the can- 
onicity of this document. If it were a question 
now to be decided for the first time upon the ex- 
ternal or internal evidences still accessible, it may 
be admitted that it would be far more difficult 
to maintain this than any other document in the 
New Testament; but the judyment of the early 
church is not to be reversed without far stronyer 
arguments than have been adduced, more especially 
as the epistle is entirely free from objections which 
might be brought, with more show of reason, 
against others now all but universally received: 
inculeating no new doctrine, bearing on no con- 
troversies of post-apostolical origin, supporting no 
hierarchical innovations, but simple, earnest, devout, 
and eminently practical, full of the characteristic 
graces of the Apostle, who, as we believe, bequeathed 
this last proof of faith and hope to the Church. 


Some Apoeryphal writings of very early date 
obtained eurrency in the Church as coutaining the 
substance of the Apostle’s teaching. The frag- 
ments which remain are not of much importance, 
nor could they be conveniently discussed in this 
notice. The preaching (κήρυγμα) or doctrine 
(διδαχή) of Peter,* probably identical with a work 
ealled the Preaching of Paul, or of Paul and Peter, 
quoted by Lactantius, niay have contained some 
traces of the Apostle’s teaching, if, as Grabe, 
Ziegler, and others supposed, it was published soon 
after his death. The passages. however, quoted 
by Clement of Alexandria are for the most part 
wholly unlike St. Peter's mode of treating doc- 
trinal or practical subjects.o Another work, called 
the Kevelation of Peter (ἀποκάλυψις Πέτρου), was 
held in much esteem for centuries. [10 was com- 
mented on by Clement of Alexandria, quoted by 
Theodotus in the “cloye, named together with 
the Revelation of St. John in the Iragment on 
the Canon published by Muratori (but with the 
remark, “quam quidam ex nostris legi in Ecclesia 
nolunt’’), and according to Sozomen (Z. //. vii. 
19) was read once a year in some churches of 
Palestine. It is said, but not on good authority, 
to lave been preserved among the Coptic Chris- 
tians. Eusebius looked on it as spurious, but not 
of heretic origin. From the fragments and notices 
it appears to have consisted chiefly of denuncia- 
tiuns against the Jews, and predictions of the fall 
of Jerusalem, and to have been of a wild fanatieal 
character. . The most complete account of this 
curious work is given by Liicke in his general in- 
troduction to the Rereliution of St. John, p. 47. 

The legends of the Clementines are wholly devoid 
of historical worth; but from those fictions orig- 
inating with an obscure and heretical sect, have 
been derived some of the most mischievous specu- 
lations of modern rationalists, especially as regards 


a The two names are believed by critics — ἧς e. Cave, 
Grabe, Ittig, Mill, ete. — to belong to the same work. 
(See Schliemaun, Die Clementinen, Ὁ. 253.) 

ὃ Ruffiuus and Jerome allude to a work which they 
eall “judicium Petri; for which Cave [Grabe] ac- 
counts by a happy conjecture, adopted by Nitzsche, 
Mayerhoff, Reuss, and Schliemann, that Ruffinus found 
κρμα for κήρυγμα, and read κρίμα. 

* Hilgeufeld supposes that the book referred to by 
Ruffinus as “ Duz Vix vel Judicium Petri” is iden- 
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the assumed antagonism between St. Paul and the 
earlier Apostles. It is important to observe, how- 
ever, that in none of these spurious documents. 
which belong undoubtedly to the two first centu- 
ries, are there any indications that our Apostle was 
regarded as in any peculiar sense connected with 
the church or see of Rome, or that he exercised or 
claimed any authority over the apostolic body, of 
which he was the recognized leader or representa- 
tive. ECoG. 


[CEPIIAS (Κηφᾷᾶς) occurs in the following pas- 
sages: John 1. £2; 1 Cor. i. 12, iil. 22, ix. 5, xv. 
5; Gal. ii. 9, i. 18, ii. 11, 14 (the last three accord- 
ing to the text of Lachmann and ‘lischendortf). 


Cephas is the Chaldee word Cepha, SDD, itself a 
corruption of, or derivation from, the Hebrew Ccph, 


FD, “a rock,” a rare word, found only in Job xxx. 


6, and Jer. iv. 29. It must have been the word 
actually pronounced by our Lord in Matt. xvi. 18, 
and on subsequent occasions when the Apostle was 
addressed by Him or other Hebrews by his new 
name. By it he was known to the Corinthian 
Christians. In the ancient Syriac version of the 
N. T. (Peshito), it is uniformly found where the 
Greek has Petros. When we consider that our 
Lord and the Apostles spoke Chaldee, and that 
therefore {as already remarked) the Apostle must 
have been always addressed as Cephas, it is cer- 
tainly remarkable that throughout the Gospels, no 
less than 97 times, with one exception only, the 
name should be given in the Greek form, which 
was of later introduction, and unintelligible to 
Iebrews, thongh intelligible to the far wider Gen- 
tile world among which the Gospel was about to 
begin its course. Liven in St. Mark, where more 
Chaldee words and phrases are retained than in all 
the other Gospels put together, this is the case. 
lt is as if in our English Bibles the name were 
uniformly given, not Peter, but Rock; and it 
suggests that the meaning contamed in the appel- 
lation is of more vital importance, and intended to 
be more carefully seized at each recurrence, than 
we are apt to recollect. The commencement of 
the change from the Chaldee name to its Greek 
synonym is well marked in the interchange of the 
two in Gal. ii. 7, 8, 9 (Stanley, Apostolic Age, pp 
116, 117).] 


* Literature. —On the much debated question 
of St. Peter’s residence in Rome, it may be suffi- 
cient to name the work of EHendorf, /st Petrus in 
Rom κι. Bischof d. rim. Kirche gewesen? Darm- 
stadt, 1841, trans. in the Sid). Sacra for July, 
1858, and Jan. 1859; and, on the other side, Das 
alte Gespenst new aufyefihrt von J. 
Lllendorf . beschworen durch einen 7r6- 
mischen Exorcisten LA. J. Binterin], Diisseldorf, 
1842. Qn this question, and on the life of Peter 
in general, one may also consult Sehaft’s Mist. of 
the Apostolic Church (N. Υ 1854), pp. 348-374. 


tical with one which has been repeatedly published 
(6. by Bickell in his Geschk. des Kirchenrechts, 
(iiessen, 1843) as Αἱ διαταγαὶ ai KAjuertos καὶ κανόνες 
EKKANTLATTLKOL TOY ἁγίων ἀποστόλων, and has edited 
it as such in his Nov, Test. ectra Canonem receptumy, 
Fasc, iv. (Lips. 1866), pp. 98-106. This document has 
much in commou with Book vii. cc. 1-20 of the 
Apostolical Constitutions and the last 4 chapters of 
the epistle ascribed to Barnabas. A. 


or 
se 
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For the literature of the subject, see Gieseler’s 
Eccl. Hist. vol. i. § 27, and Winer’s Realwérterd. 
art. Petrus. 

On the critical questions concerning the epistles 
of Peter, the following works may be mentioned, 
in addition to the various Introductions to the New 
Test. (De Wette, Credner, Reuss, Bleek, Davidson, 
Guericke, etc.), works on the history of the Apos- 
tulic and post-Apostolic Church (Neander, Baur, 
Schwegler, Thiersch, Lange, Schaff, etc.), and the 
Commentaries: E. T. Mayerhoff, /list. erit. Lin- 
lettung in die petrinischen Schriften, Hamb. 1835. 
F. Windischmann (Cath.), Vindicie Petrinw, Ra- 
tisb. 1836. Arts. in the Theol. Stud. u. Καί. by 
Seyler (1832, pp. 44-70) and Bleek (1836, pp. 
1021-1072). Baur, Der erste petrinische Brief, in 
the Jheot. Jahrb. 1856, pp. 193-240. «J. Q.” 
On the Epistles of Peter, two elaborate arts. in 
Kitto’s Journal of Sacred Literature for Jan. and 
July, 1861, the latter relating to the 2d Epistle, 
and the apocryphal writings ascribed to Peter, 
B. Weiss, Die petrinische Frage, in the Theol, 
Stud. ὦ. Avit. for 1865, pp. 619-657 (1st Epist.), 
and 1866, pp. 255-308 (2d Epist.). KE. R. Rauch, 
Rettung der Originalitat des ersten Briefes des 
Ap. Petrus, in Winer’s Neues krit. Journ. d. 
theol. Lit. (1828), viii. 385-442. E. Lecoultre, 
Sur ta prem. ep. de Pierre, Gen. 1839. 

On the Second Epistle of Peter in particular, 
see I’. A. L. Nietzsche, ip. Petri posterior Auctori 
suo vindicata, Lips. 1785. C. C. Flatt, Genuina 
secunda Ep. Petri vrigo denuo defenditur, Tub. 
1806. J. C. W. Dahl, De αὐθεντιᾳ LD. Lee. 
posterioris atque Jude, Rost. 1807, 4to. (Pro.) 
KE. A. Richter, De Origine poster. Ep. Petri ex 
Ep. Jude repetenda, Vit. 1810, 4to. Ullmann, see 
note ὁ, p. 2459. H. Olshausen, De Jntey. et Au- 
thent. posterioris Petri Kpist., Regiom. 1822-23, 


4to, reprinted in his Opuse. Acad., and translated, | 
with an introduction, by 1). B. Edwards in the | 


Bibl. Repository for July and Oct. 1836 (vol. viii.). 
EK. Moutier, La 2¢ ép. de P. et celle de Jude sont 
authentiques, Strasb. 1829. P. E. Picot, Recher- 
ches sur ia 2¢ ep. de Pierre, Gen. 1829. (Pro.) 
J. A. Delille, Anthentie de la 2¢ cp. de Pierre, 
Strasb. 1835. (Pro.) H. Magnus, arm. de Cau- 
thent. de la ὃς ey. de Pierre, Strasb. 1835. ( Con.) 
A. L. C. Heydenreich, fin Wort cux Vertheidiquag 
εἰ, Aechtheit des 2en Br. Petri, Werborn, 1837. 
L. Audemars, La 2e ¢p. de Pierre, Gen. 1838. 
(Con.) A. L. Daumas, Ζηνὶ. erit. ἃ la 38. ὄρ. de 
P. Strasb. 1845. ( Con.) 

For references to the more important general 
commentaries which include the Epistles of Veter, 
see the article Joun, Frrst Episte or, vol. ii. p. 
1441 a. Among the special conimentaries, passing 
by earlier works, we may notice those of Semler, 
Paraphrasis, etc. in Ep. I, Petri, Hal. 1783; tn 
Ep. 11. Petri et Ep, Judae, ibid. 1784. Morus, 
Prelecit. in Jac. et Petri kpp., Lips. 1794. C. 
G. Hensler, Der le Rr. Petri iibers., mit einem 
Kommentar, Sulzb. 1813. J. J. Mottinger, Epp. 
Jacobi et Petri 1. cum Vers. Germ. et Comm. 
Lat., Lips. 1815. 
Petri... ausyelegt, Berl. 1832, trans. by P. Fair- 
bairn, 2 vols. Edinb. 1836 (Bibi. Cab. vols. xiii., 
xiv.). Wiesinger, Der le Br. d. Ap. Petrus er- 
klari, Konigsb. 1856, and Der 2¢ Br. εἰ. Petrus τ. 
d. Br. d. Judas, ibid. 1862 (Bd. vi. Abth. 2 and 3 
of Olshausen’s Bibl. Comm.). TT. Schott, Der 
fe Brief Petri erkldrt, Erlang. 1861, and Der 
ὡς Br. P. u. d. Br. Judd erklirt, ibid. 1863. De 


W. Steiger, Der erste Brief 
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Wette, Aunze δ κί, der Briefe des Petrus, Judas 
u. Jacobus, 88. Ausg. beard. von B. Brickner, 
Leipz. 1865 (Bd. iii. Abth. i. of his Ewey. Hand- 
buch). J. i. Huther, Avi. exeg. Handb. ib. d. 
1. Brief des Petrus, den Br. d. Judas, u. d. 2. 
Br. d. Petrus, 3d ed. Gotting. 1867 (Abth. xii. of 
Meyer's Avmmentar). Fronmiiller, Die Briefe 
Petri εἰ. d. Br. Judi, theol.-homilet. bearbeitet, 
2e Aufl. Bielefeld, 1861 (Theil xiv. of Lange’s Bi- 
belwerk); translated, with additions, by J. I. 
Mombert, N. Y. 1867, as part of vol. ix. of Lange’s 
Commentary, edited by Dr. Schaff. W. O. Diet- 
lein, Der 2e Br. Petri, Berl. 1851. (Uneritical.) 
F. Steinfass, Der 2¢ Br. d. Ap. Petrus, Rost. 
1863. In English, we also have Abp. Leighton’s 
Practical Commentary on the First Ep. of Peter, 
in numerous editions (bighly esteemed); Barnes’s 
Notes (/pistles of James, Peter, John, and Jude, 
N. Y. 1847); John Brown, /apos. Discourses on 
the First Jepistle of St. Peter, 2d ed. 2 vols. 
Edinb. 1849, 8vo (reprinted in 1 vol., N. Y.); J. 
FE. Demarest, Trans. and Lxposition of the First 
kp. of Peter, N. Y. 1851; Comm. on the Second 
Lp. of Peter, N. Y. 1865; and Dr. John Lillie, 
Lectures on the First and Second Epistles of Pe- 
ter, N. Y. 1869, embracing a new translation of 
the epistles, and a commentary both critical and 
practical. Of the commentaries named above the 
most valuable are those of De Wette, }futher, 
and Wiesinger. See further the literature referred 
to under JUDE, EPisTLE OF. 

On the doctrine of the epistles of Peter, in addi- 
tion to the works on Biblical theology by Neander, 
lteuss, Lutterbeck, Messner, Schmid, Lechler, and 
Baur, referred to under JouN, GOSPEL OF, vol. ii. 
p. 1459 a, see B. Weiss, Der petrinische Lehr- 
begriff, Berl. 1855, 8vo, and the review by*Baur in 
the Zkeot. Juhkrb. 1856; also G. F. Simon, Etude 
dogm. sur ὃ. Pierre, Strasb. 1858. 

On the apocryphal writings ascribed to Peter 
one may consult Fabricius, Cod. apocr. Novi Tes- 
tamenti (ed. 2da, 1719); Grabe’s Spicilegium, vol. 
i. (ed. alt. 1714); Tischendorf’s Acta Apostotorum 
Apocrypha (1851); and Hilgenfeld’s Novum Test. 
extra Canonem receptum, Fase. iv. (1866). Cred- 
ner’s speculations about the Gospel of Peter in his 
Beitrdye zur Eint. in die bibl. Schriften, Ba. i. 
(1832), are completely demolished by Mr. Norton, 
in a Note to vol. i. of his Genwineness of the Gos- 
pels, 1st ed. (Bost. 1837), pp. ecxxxii.-ecly. (not 
reprinted in the 2d ed. of that work). Δ. 


ΡΕΤΗΛΉΓΙ ΑΗ (779: Φεταία; Alex. 
Φεθεΐα: Pheteia). 1. A priest, over the 19th course 
in the reign of David (1 Chr. xxiv. 16). 

2. (beOeta; [Vat. Φαδαια; Alex, φεθεια: FA. 
baaa:| Phataia, Phathahia.) A Levite in the 
time of Ezra, who had married a foreign wife (Ezr. 
x. 93). Ife is probably the same who, with others 
of his tribe, conducted the solemn service on the 
occasion of the fast, when “ the seed of Israel sep- 
arated themselves trom all strangers ’’ (Neh. ix. 5), 
thonzh his uame does not appear among those who 
sealed the covenant (Neh. x.). 

3. (bdadata; [δ᾽ αἱ. Παθαια ; FA. Madeta:] Pha- 
thahia.) VYhe son of Meshezabeel and descendant 
of Zerah the son of Judah (Neh. xi. 24), who was 
“at the king’s hand in all matters concerning the 
people.” The “king ’’ here is explained by Rashi 
to be Darius: ‘he was an associate in the counsel 
of the king Darius for all matters affecting the peo- 
ple, to speak to the king concerning them.” 


PETHOR 


PE’THOR (5: Φαθουρά ; [Alex. Βα- 
Jovpa: arivlum; in Deut., LAX. and Vulg. om.]), 
a town of Mesopotamia where Balaam resided (Num. 
xxii. 5; Deut. xxiii. 4). Its position is wholly un- 
known. Wa 


PETHU’EL (PSTD: Βαθουήλ: Phatuel). 
The father of the prophet Joel (Joel i. 1). 
* The prophet’s name was not uncommon (JOEL), 
and the addition of the father’s name distinguished 
him from others who bore it. The name is prob- 


ably = Ds, man of God (First, Ges.). Η. 


PEUL/THAL [3syl.] (OMPYD [wages of 
Jehovah]: eral; Alex. Φολλαθι: Phollathi). 
Properly “ Peullethai;’’ the eighth son of Obed- 
edom (1 Chr. xxvi. 5). 


PHA’ATH MO’AB ([Vat.] @@are: MwaBeis; 
{Rom.] Alex. daa@ Μωαβ: Phvemo), 1 lsdr. v. 
11=Panatn Moas. In this passage the number 
(2812) agrees with that in Ezra and disagrees with 
Nehemiah. 


PHACA’RETH (@ayapéd; Alex. baxaped: 
Sachareth) = PUCHERETH of Zebaim (1 Esdr. v. 
34). 

PHAIVSUR [2 syl.] (Φαισούρ: Alex. Φαισου: 
Foserc). Pasnur, the priestly family (1 Esdr. 
ix, 22). 

PHALDAIVUS [3 syl.}] (@adrdatos; [Vat. 
Padradaos:| Kaldeus) =PeDAtAn 4 (1 Esdr. ix. 
44). 

PHALE/AS [properly Piau.z’as] (φαλαῖος: 
Hellu) = Papvon (1 Esdr. v. 29). 


PHA/LEC (φΦάλεκ [or Φαλέκ, Elz., Tisch. ] 3 
Phaleg). PEtxrG the son of Eber (Luke ili. 35). 


PHAL/LU (N1T5 [distinguished]: Φαλλός; 
Alex. badAovd: Phallu). Pallu the son of Reuben 
is so called in the A. V. of Gen. xlvi. 9. 

PHAL/TI (OD [deliverance of Jehovah]: 
Φαλτί; [Vat. badrret:] Phalti), The son of 
Laish of Gallim, to whom Saul gave Michal in mar- 
riage after his mad jealousy had driven David forth 
as an outlaw {1 Sam. xxv. 44). In 2 Sam. iii. 15 
he is called PHALTIEL. Ewald (Gesch. iii. 129) 
sugcests that this foreed marriage was a piece of 
policy on the part of Saul to attach Phalti to his 
house. With the exception of this brief mention 
of his name, and the touching little episode in 
2 Sam. iti. 16, nothing more is heard of Phalti. 
Michal is there restored to David. “ Her husband 
went with her along weeping behind her to Dahu- 
rim,’’ and there, in obedience to Abner’s abrupt 
command, “ Go, return,’’ he turns and disappears 
froin the scene. 


PHAL‘TIEL (apne [deliverance of Je- 
hovah|: Φαλτιήλ; Phaltiel). The same as PHALTi 
(2 Sam. iii. 15). 


PHANU’‘EL (Φανονήλ: Phanuel). The 
father of Anna, the prophetess of the tribe of Aser 
(Luke ii. 36). 


PHAR’ACIM (@apanéu; Alex. Φαρακειμ: 
Fanon). The “sons of Pharacim’’ were among 
the servants of the Temple who returned with Ze- 
rubbabel, according to the list in 1 Vsdr. ν. 31. 
No corresponding name is found in the parallel 
narratives of Ezra and Nehemiah. 
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PHA/RAOH (pron. 240] (WITS: Φα- 
paw: Pherao), the common title of the native 
kings of Egypt in the Bible, corresponding to 
P-RA or PH-RA, “the Sun,’ of the hieroglyph- 
ics. This identification, respecting which there 
ean be no doubt, is due to the Duke of Northum- 
herland and General [elix (Rawlinson’s //ezod. ii. 
293). “It has been supposed that the original was 


the same as the Coptic OTPO “the king,” with 
the article, WOTPO, POTPO 5 hut this 


word appears not to have been written, judging 


from the evidence of the Egyptian inscriptions and 
writings, in the times to which the Scriptures re- 
fer. The conjecture arose from the idea that Pha 
raoh must signify, instead of merely implying, 
‘king,’ a mistake occasioned by a too implicit 
confidence in the exactness ot ancient writers (Jo- 
seph. Ant. viii. 6, § 2; Euseb. ed. Scal. p. 20, 
Vel) 

By the ancient Egyptians the king was called 
“the Sun,’’ as the representative on earth of the 
god RA, or “the Sun.’ It was probably on this 
account that more than one of the Pharaohs bear 


‘in the nomen, in the second royal ring, the title 


‘ruler of Heliopolis,” the city of Ra, HHAK-AN, 
as in the case of Rameses III., a distinction shared, 
though in an inferior dezree, if we may judge from 
the frequency of the corresponding title, by Thebes, 
but by scarcely any other city.¢ One of the most 
common regal titles, that which almost always pre 
cedes the nomen, is **Son of the Sun,” SA-hRA 
The prenomen, in the first royal ring, regularly 
commences with a disc, the character which repre- 
sents the sun, and this name which the king took 
on his accession, thus comprises the title Pharaoh: 
for instance, the prenomen of Psammitichus I., the 
successor of Necho, is RA-NUFR-HAT, κι Pha- 
raoh 7 or “‘ Ra of the good heart.” In the period 
before the Vith dynasty, when there was but a 
single ring, the use of the word RA was not inva-~ 
riable, many names not commencing with it, as 
SHUFU or KHUFU, the king of the IVth dy- 
nasty who built the Great Pyramid. 10 is difficult 
to determine, in rendering these names, whether 
the king or the divinity be meant: perhaps in royal 
names no distinction is intended, both Pharaoh 
and Ra being meant. 

The word Pharaoh occurs generally in the Bible, 
and always in the Pentateuch, with no addition, 
for the king of Egypt. Sometimes the title “king 
of Egypt” follows it, and in the cases of the last 
two native kings mentioned, the proper name 18 
added, Pharaoh-Necho, Pharaoh-Hophra, with 
sometimes the further addition “ king (or the king) 
of Egypt.” It is remarkable that Shishak and 
Zerah (if, as we believe, the second were a king of 
Egypt), and the Ethiopians So and Tirhakah, are 
never distinetly called Pharach (the mention ot a 
Pharaoh during the time of the Ethiopians prob- 
ably referring to the Egyptian Sethos), and that 
the latter were foreigners and the former of foreign 
extraction. ‘ 

As several kings are only mentioned by the title 
“Pharaoh ’’ in the Bible, it is important to en- 
deavor to discriminate them. We shall therefore 
here state what is known respecting them in order, 


α The kings who bear the former title are chiefly of 
the name Rameses, “ Born of Ra,” the god of Ileliop- 
olis, which renders the title especially appropriate. 
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adding an account of the two Pharaohs whose 
proper names follow the title. 

1. The Pharaoh of Abraham. — The Scripture 
narrative does not afford us any clear indications 
for the identification of the Pharaoh of Abraham. 
At the time at which the patriarch went into 
Egypt, according to Hales’s as well as Ussher’s 
chronology, it is generally held that the country, 
or at least Lower Egypt, was ruled by the Shepherd 
kings, of whom the first and most powerful line was 
the XVth dynasty, the undoubted territories of 
which would be first entered by one coming from 
the east. Manetho relates that Salatis, the head 
of this line, established at Avaris, the Zoan of the 
Bible, on the eastern frontier, what appears to have 
been a great permanent camp, at which he resided 
for part of each year. [Zoan.] It is noticeable 
that Sarah seems to have been taken to Pharaoh’s 
house immediately after the coming of Abraham; 
and if this were not so, yet, on account of his flocks 
and herds, the patriarch could searcely have gone 
beyond the part of the country which was always 
more or less occupied by nomad tribes. It is also 
probable that Pharaoh gave Abraham camels, for 
we read, that Pharaoh “ entreated Abram well for 
Sarah's sake: and he had sheep, and oxen, and he 
asses, and menservants, and maidservants, and she 
asses, and camels ἢ (Gen. xii. 16), where it appears 
that this property was the gift of Pharaoh, and the 
circumstance that the patriarch afterwards held an 
Egyptian bondwoman, Hagar, confirms the infer- 
ence. If so, the present of camels weuld argue 
that this Pharaoh was a Shepherd king, for no 
evidence has been found in the sculptures, paint- 
ings, and inscriptions of Egypt, that in the Pha- 
raonic ages the camel was used, or even known 
there,“ and this omission can be best explained by 
the supposition that the animal was hateful to the 
Egyptians as of great value to their enemies the 
Shepherds. 

The date at which Abraham visited Egypt (ac- 
cording to the chronology we hold most probable), 
was about 8. Cc. 2081, which would aecord with the 
time of Salatis, the head of the X Vth dynasty, ac- 
cording to our reckoning. 

2. The Phuravh of Joseph. — The history of 
Joseph contains many particulars as to the Pha- 
raoh whose minister he hecame. We first hear of 
him as the arbitrary master who imprisoned his 
two servants, and then,on his birthday-feast, rein- 
stated the one and hanged the other. We next 
read of his dreams, how he consulted the magicians 
aud wise men of Egypt, and on their failing to in- 
terpret them, by the advice of the chief of the cup- 
bearers, sent for Joseph from the prison, and after 
he had heard his interpretation and counsel, chose 
him as governor of the country, taking, as it 
seems, the advice of his servants. The sudden ad- 
vancement of a despised stranger to the highest 
place under the king is important as showing his 
absolute power and manner of governing. From 
this time we read more of Joseph than of Pharaoh. 
We are told, however, that Pharaoh liberally re- 
ceived Joseph’s kindred, allowing them to dwell in 
the land of Goshen, where he had cattle. The last 
mention of a Pharaoh in Joseph’s history is in the 
aecount of the death and burial of Jacob. It has 
been supposed from the following passage that the 


α Tt has been erroneously asserted” that a hiero- 
glyphic representing the head and neck of the camel 
ie found on the Egyptian monuments. 
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position of Joseph had then become changed. 4 Jo- 
seph spake unto the house of Pharaoh, saying, If 
now | have found grace in your eyes, speak, I pray 
you, in the ears of Pharaoh, saying, My father made 
me swear, saying, Lo, I die: in my grave which I 
have digged for me in the land of Canaan, there 
shalt thou bury me. Now therefore let me go up, 
1 pray thee, and bury my father, and I will come 
again. And Pharaoh said, Go up and bury thy 
father, according as he made thee swear ”’ (Gen. 1. 
4-6). The account of the embalming of Jacob, in 
which we are told that + Joseph commanded his 
servants the physicians to embalm his father” (ver. 
2), shows the position of Joseph, which is more dis- 
tinctly proved by the narrative of the subsequent 
journey into Palestine. “And Joseph went up to 
bury his tather: and with him went up all the ser- 
vants of Pharaoh, the elders of his house, and all 
the elders of the land of Egypt, and all the house of 
Joseph, and his brethren, and his father’s house: 
only their little ones, and their flocks, and their 
herds, they left in the land of Goshen. And there 
went up with hin hoth chariots and horsemen: and 
it was a very great company’? (7-9). To make 
such an expedition as this, with perhaps risk of a 
hostile encounter, would no doubt require special 
perniission, and from Joseph's whole history we can 
understand that he would have hesitated to ask a 
favor for himself, while it is most natural that he 
should have explained that he had no further mo- 
tive in the journey. The fear of his brethren that 
after their father's death he wonld take vengeance 
on them for their former cruelty, and his declara- 
tion that he would nourish them and their little 
ones, prove he still held a high position. His dying 
charge does not indicate that the persecution had 
then commenced, and that it had not seems quite 
clear from the narrative at the beginning of Ex- 
odus. It thus appears that Joseph retained his 
position until Jacob's death; and it is therefore 
probable, nothing being stated to the contrary, 
that the Pharaoh who made Joseph governor was 
on the throne during the time that he seems to 
have held office, twenty-six years. We may sup- 
pose that the “new king’? “which knew not Jo- 
seph ᾽ (Ex. i. 8) was head of a new dynasty. It 
is very unlikely that he was the immediate succes- 
sor of this Pharaoh, as the interval from the ap- 
pointment of the governor to the beginning of the 
oppression was not less than eighty years, and prob- 
ably much more. 

The chief points for the identification of the line 
to which this Pharaoh belonged, are that he was a 
despotic monarch, ruling all Mgypt, who followed 
Egyptian customs, but did not hesitate to set them 
aside when he thought fit; that he seems to have 
desired to gain complete power over the Egyptians; 
and that he favored strangers. These particulars 
certainly appear to lend support to the idea that 
he was an Egyptianized foreigner rather than an 
Egyptian; and M. Mariette’s recent discoveries at 
Zoan, or Avaris, have positively settled what was 
the great difficulty to most scholars in the way of 
this view, for it has been ascertained that the Shep- 
herds, of at least one dynasty, were so thoroughly 
Egyptianized that they executed monnments of an 
Egyptian character, differing alone in a peculiarity 
of style. Before, however, we state the main heads 
of argument in favor of the idea that the Pharaoh 
of Joseph was a Shepherd, it will be well to men- 
tion the grounds of the theories that make him an 
Egyptian. Baron Bunsen supposed that he was 
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Sesertesen I., the head of the AIIth dynasty, on 
account of the mention in a hieroglyphic inscription 
of a famine in that king’s reign. This identifica- 
tion, although receiving some support from the 
statement of Herodotus, that Sesostris, a name rea- 
sonably traceable to Sesertesen, divided the land 
and raised his chief revenue from the rent paid by 
the holders, must be abandoned, since the calamity 
recorded does not approach Joseph's famine in ehar- 
acter, and as the age is almost certainly too remote. 
According to our reckoning this king began to reign 
about 5. c. 2080, and Baron Bunsen places him 
much earlier, so that this idea is not tenable, unless 
we take the long chronology of the Judges, and 
hold the sojourn in Egypt to have lasted 430 years. 
If we take the Rabbinical date of the Exodus, Jo- 
seph’s Pharaoh would have been a king of the 
XVITIth dynasty, unless, with Bunsen, we 
lengthen the Iebrew chronology before the Ex- 
odus as arbitrarily as, in adopting that date, we 
shorten it after the Kxodus. ‘To the idea that this 
king was of the NX VIII[th dynasty there is this ob- 
jection, which we hold to be fatal, that the monu- 
ments of that line, often recording the events of 
almost every year. present no trace of the remark- 
able circumstances of Joseph's rule. Whether we 
take Ussher’s or Hales’s date of the Exodus, Jo- 
geph's government would fall before the XVIIIth 
dynasty, and during the Shepherd period. (By 
the Shepherd period is generally understood the 
period after the XIIth dynasty and before the 
XVIIL[th, during whieh the foreigners were domi- 
nant over Egypt, although it is possible that they 
already held part of the country at an earlier time.) 
If, discarding the idea that Joseph’s Pharaoh was 
an lcyptiau, we turn to the old view that he was 
one of the Shepherd kings, a view almost inevitable 
if we infer that he ruled during the Shepherd pe- 
riod, we are struck with the fitness of all the circum- 
stanees of the Biblical narrative. These foreign 
rulers, or at least some of them, were Egyptianized, 
yet the account of Manetho, if we somewhat lessen 
the coloring that we may suppose national hatred 
gave it, is now shown to be correct in making them 
disrecard the laws and religion of the country they 
had subdued. They were evidently powerful mili- 
tary despots. As foreigners ruling what was 
treated as a conquered country, if not actually won 
by force of arms, they would have eneouraged for- 
eign settlers, particularly in their own especial re- 
gion inthe east of Lower Egypt, where the Pha- 
raoh of Joseph seems to have had cattle (Gen. xlvii. 
5, 6). [ is very unlikely, unless we suppose a 
special interposition of Providence, that an Egyp- 
tian Pharaoh, with the acquiescence of his eounsel- 
ors, should have chosen a Hebrew slave as his chief 
officer of state. It is stated by Eusebius that the 
Pharaoh to whom Jacob came was the Shepherd 
Apophis; and although it may be replied that this 
identification was simply a result of the adjustment 
of the dynasties to his view ot Iebrew chonology, 
it should be observed that he seems to have altered 
the very dynasty of Apophis, both in its number 
(making it the XVIIth instead of the X Vth), and 
in its duration, as though he were econvineed that 
this king was really the Pharaoh of Joseph, and 
must therefore be brought to his time. Apophis 
belonged to the XN Vth dynasty, which was certainly 
of Shepherds, and the nost powerful foreign line, 
for it seems clear that there was at least one if not 
two more. This dynasty, according to our view of 
Egyptian chronology, ruled for either 284 years 
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(Africanus), or 259 years 10 months (Josephus), 
from about B. c. 2080. If Hales’s chronology, 
which we would slightly modify, be correct, the 
government of Joseph fell under this dynasty, [and, ] 
commencing about B. Cc. 1876, which would be dur- 
ing the reign of the last but one or perhaps the last 
king of the dynasty, was possibly in the time of 
Apophis, who ended the line according to Africa- 
nus. It is to be remarked that this dynasty is said 
to have been of Pheenicians, and if so was probably 
of a stock predominantly Shemite, a circumstance 
in perfect accordance with what we know of the 
government and character of Joseph’s Pharaoh, 
whose act in making Joseph his chief minister finds 
its parallels in Shemite history, and in that of na- 
tions which derived their customs from Shemites. 
An Egyptian king would scarcely give so high a 
place to any but a native, and that of the military 
or priestly class; but, as already remarked, this 
may have been due to divine interposition. 

This king appears, as has been already shown, 
to have reigned from Joseph’s appointment (or, 
perhaps, somewhat earlier, since he was already 
on the throne when he imprisoned his servants), 
until Jaeob’s death, a period of at least twenty- 
six years, from B. Cc. cir. 1876 to 1850, and to 
have been the fifth or sixth king of the X Vth dy- 
nasty. 

3. The Pharaoh of the Oppression. — The first 
persecutor of the Israelites may be distinguished as 
the Pharaoh of the Oppression, from the seeond, 
the Pharaoh of the Exodus, especially as he com- 
meneed, and probably long carried on, the persecu- 
tion. Here, as in the case of Joseph’s Pharaoh, 
there has been difference of opinion as to the line 
to which the oppressor belonged. The ceneral 
view is that he was an Egyptian, and this at first 
sight is a probable inference from the narrative, if 
the line under which the Israelites were protected 
be supposed to have been one of Shepherds. The 
Biblical history here seems to justify clearer deduc- 
tions than before. We read that Joseph and his 
brethren and that generation died, and that the 
Israelites multiplied and became very mighty and 
filled the land. Of the events of the interval be- 
tween Jacob's death and the oppression we know 
almost nothing; but the calamity to Ephraim’s 
house, in the slaughter of his sons by the men of 
Gath, born as it seems in Egypt [Berrian], ren- 
ders it probable that the Israclites had become a 
tributary tribe, settled in Goshen, and beginning 
to show that warlike vigor that is so strong a fea~ 
ture in the eharacter of Abraham, that is not want- 
ing in Jaeob’s, and that fitted their posterity for 
the conquest of Canaan. The beginning of the op- 
pression is thus narrated: “Ὁ Now there arose a new 
king over Egypt, which knew not Joseph" (Ix. i.8). 
The expression, “a new king ’' (comp. ‘another 
king,’’ Acts vii. 18), does not necessitate the idea 
of a change of dynasty, but favors it. The next 
two verses are extremely important: “ And he said 
unto his people, Behold, the people of the children 
of Israel [are] more and mightier than we: come 
on, let us deal wisely with them; lest they multi- 
ply, and it come to pass that, when there falleth 
out any war, they join also unto our enemies, and 
fight against us, and [so] get them up out of the 
land’’ (9,10). llere it is stated that Pharaoh ruled 
a people of smaller numbers and less strength than 
the Israelites, whom he feared lest they should join 
with some enemies in a possible war in Egypt, sand 
so leave the country. In order to weaken the Is 
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raelites he adopted a subtle policy which is next | change of line 
‘‘ Therefore they did set over them task- | was ead of the XI Xth dynasty, or last king ef the 
And | XVII Ith. 


related. 
masters to afflict them with their burdens. 
they built for Pharaoh treasure cities, Pithom and | 
Raainses ” (11). 
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The first king of this name known 


According to Manetho’s story” of the 
Exodus, a story so contradictory to historical truth 


The name of the second of these | as scarcely to be worthy of mention, the Israelites 


cities has been considered a most important point | Heft Egypt in the reign of Menptah, who was great 


of evidence. They multiplied notwithstanding, and 
the persecution apparently increased. They were 
employed in brickmaking and other labor connected 
with building, and perhaps also in making pottery 
(Ps. Ixxxi. 6). This bondage producing no effect, 
Pharaoh commanded the two Hebrew midwives to 
kill every male child as it was born; but they de- 
ceived him, and the people continued to increase. 
He then made a fresh attempt to enfeeble them. 
“And Pharaoh charged all his people, saying, 
Every son that is born ye shall cast into the river, 
and every daughter ye shal] save alive "ἢ (22). How 
long this last ‘infamous command was in force we 
do not know, probably but for a short time, unless 
it was constantly evaded, otherwise the number of 
the Israelites would have been checked. It may be 
remarked that Aaron was three years older than 
Moses, so that we might suppose that the command 
was issued after his birth; but it must also be ob- 
served that the fear of the mother of Moses, at his 
birth, may have been because she lived uear a royal 
residence, as appears from the finding of the child 
by Pharaoh’s daughter. The story of his exposure 
and resene shows that even the oppressor’s daugh- 
ter could feel pity, and disobey her father's com- 
mand; while in her saving Moses, who was to ruin 
her house, is seen the retributive justice that so 
often makes the tyrant pass by and even protect, 
as Pharaoh must have done, the instrument of his 
future punishment. The etymology of the name of 
Moses does not aid us: if Keyptian, it may have 
been given by a foreigner; if foreign, it may have 
been given by an Egyptian to a foreign child. It 
is important that Pharaoh’s daughter adopted Mo- 
ses as her son, and that he was tanght in all the 
wisdom of Eeypt. The persecution continued, 
‘And it came to pass In those days, when Moses 
was grown, that he weut out unto his brethren, aud 
looked on their burdens: and he spied an I! eyptian 
siniting an Hebrew, one of his brethren. And he 
looked this way and that way, and when he saw 
that [there was | no man, he ον a Egyptian, 
and hid him in the sand ~ Gi. ΠῚ . When 
Pharaoh attempted to slay Moses. rf fled into the 
land of Midian. Fyrom the statement in Ilel-rews 
that he ‘refused to be called the son of Pharavh’s 
danghter; choosing rather to suffer affliction with 


the people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of 


sin for a season; esteeming the reproach of Christ 
greater riches than the treasures in EKeypt’’ (x1. 
24-26), it is evident that the adoption was no mere 
form, and this is a point of evidence not to be 
slighted. While Moses was in Midian Pharaoh 
died, and the narrative implies that this was shortly 
before the events preceding the Ixodus. 

This Pharaoh has heen generally supposed to 
have heen a king of the XVIIIth or XiXth dy- 
nasty; we believe that he was of a line earlier thai 
either. The chief points in the evidence in favor 
of the former opinion are the name of the city Ra- 
amses, whence it has been argued that one of the 
oppressors was a king Rameses, and the probable 


α When Moses went to see his people and slew the 
Egyptian, he does not seem to have made any jouruey, 
and the burying in sand shows that the place was in 


grandson of the first Rameses, and son and succes- 
sor of the second. This king is held by some 
Eeyptologists to have reiened about the time of the 
Itabbinical date of the Exodus, which is virtually 
the same as that which has been supposed to be 
obtainable from the genealogies. There is however 
good reason to place these kings munch later; in 
which case Rameses I. would be the oppressor; 
but then the building of Raamses could not be 
placed in his reign without a disregard of Hebrew 
chronology. Bnt the argument that there is no 
earlier known king Rameses loses much of its 
weight when we bear in mind that one of the sons 
of Aahmes, head of the XVIiIth dynasty, who 
reigned about two hundred years before Itameses 
I., bore the same name, besides that very many 
names of kings of the Shepherd period, perhaps of 
two whole dynasties, are unknown. Against this 
one fact, which is certainly not to be disregarded, 
we must W eigh the general evidence of the history, 
which shows vs a king apparently governing a part 
vf Egypt, with subjects inferior to the Israelites, 
and fearing a war in the country. Like the Pha- 
raoh of the Exodus. he seems to have dwelt in 
Lower Egypt, probably at Avaris.¢ Compare this 
condition ,with the power of the kings of the later 
part of the AVITIth and of the XJXth dynasties; 
rulers of an empire, governing a united country 
from which the head of their line had driven the 
Shepherds. The view that this Pharaoh was of the 
beginning or middle of the X VII[Ith dynasty seems 
at first sight extremely probable, especially if it be 
supposed ‘that the Pharaoh of Joseph was a Shep- 
herd king. ‘The expulsion of the Shepherds at the 
commencement of this dynasty would have natu- 
rally caused an immediate or gradual oppression of 
the Israelites. Dut it must be remembered that 
what we have just said of the power of some kings 
of this dynasty is almost as true of their predeces- 
sors. The silence of the histerical monuments is 
also to he weizhed, when we bear in mind how nn- 
merous they are, and that we might expect many 
of the events of the oppression to be recorded if the 
Exodus were not noticed. If we assign this Pha- 
raoh to the age before the X VIIIth dynasty, which 
our view of Hebrew chronology would probably 
oblige us to do, we have still to determine whether 
he were a Shepherd or an Egyptian. If a Shep- 
herd, he must have been ‘of the XVIth or the 
XVIIth dynasty; and that he was Egyptianized 
does not afford any argument against this supposi- 
tion, since it appears that foreign kings, who can 
only be assigned to one of these two lines, had 
Eeyptian names. In corroboration of this view 
we quote a remarkable passage that does not seem 
otherwise explicable: “My people went down 
aforetime into [Egypt to sojourn there; and the 
Assyrian oppressed them without canse’’ (Is. 11]. 
4): which may be compared with the allusions to 
the Exodus in a prediction of the same prophet 
respecting Assyria (x. 24, 26). Our inference is 
strengthened by the discovery that kings bearing 


a part of Egypt like Goshen, encompassed by sandy 
deserts. 
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a name almost certainly an [Egyptian translation 
of an Assyrian or Babylonian regal title, are among 
those apparently of the Shepherd age in the Turin 
Papyrus (Lepsius, Adnigsbuch, taf. xviii. xix. 275, 
235). 

The reign of this king probably commenced a 
little before the birth of Moses, which we place 
B. C. 1732, and seems to have lasted upwards of 
forty years, perhaps much more. 

4. The Pharaoh of the Hzxodus.— What is 
known of the Pharaoh of the Exodus is rather bio- 
graphical than historical. 1t does not add much to 
vur means of identifying the line of the oppressors 
excepting by the indications of raee his character 
attords. His lite is spoken of in other articles. 
[PLAGUEs, ete.] His acts show us a man at once 
impious and superstitious, alternately rebelling and 
submitting. At first he seeins to have thought 
that his mavicians could work the same wonders 
as Moses and Aaron, yet even then he begged that 
the frogs might be taken away, and to the end he 
prayed that a plague might be removed, promising 
a concession to the Israelites, and as soon as he was 
respited failed to keep his word. his is not strange 
in a character principally influenced by fear, and 
history abounds in parallels to Pharaoh. [115 
vacillation only ended when he lost his army in the 
Ned Sea, and the Israelites were finally delivered 
out of his hand. Whether he himself was drowned 
has been considered inatter of uncertainty, as it 
is not so stated in the account of the Exodus. 
Another passage, however, appears to afhrm it (1s. 
exxxvi. 15). It seems to be too great a latitude 
of criticism either to argue that the expression in 
this passage indicates the overthrow but not the 
death of the king, especially as the Hebrew expres- 
sion ‘shaked off’ or ‘threw in”’ is very literal, 
or that it is only a strong Semitic expression. 
desides, throughout the preceding history his end 
is foreshadowed, and is, perhaps, positively foretold 
in Ix. ix. 15; though this passage may be rendered 
“For now I might have stretched out my hand, 


ἈΠ might have smitten thee and thy people with | 


pestilence; and thou wouldest have been cut off 
trom the earth,” 
loc.), instead of as in the A. V. 

Although we have already stated our reasons for 
abandoning the theory that places the Exodus under 
the XIXth dynasty, it may be well to notice an 
additional and conclusive argument for rejecting as 
unhistorical the tale preserved by Manetho, which 
inikes Menptah, the son of Rameses IT., the Pha- 
raoh in whose reign the Israelites left Egypt. ‘This 
tale was commonly current in Egypt, but it must 
be rentarked that the historian gives it only on the 
authority of tradition. M. Mariette’s recent dis- 
eoveries have added to the evidence we already had 
on the subject. In this story the secret of the 
suecess of the rebels was that they had allotted to 
them by Amenophis, or Menptah, the city of Avaris 
formerly held by the Shepherds, but then in rnins. 
That the people to whom this place was given were 
working in the quarries east of the Nile is enongh 
of itself to throw a doubt on the narrative, for 
there appear to have been vo quarries north of 
those opposite Memphis, from which Avaris was 
distant nearly the whole length of the Delta; but 
when it is found that this very king, as well as his 
father, adorned the great temple of Avaris, the 
story is seen to be essentially false. Yet it is not 
improbable that some calamity oecurred about this 
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rantly confounded the Exodus: if they did 50 
ivnorantly, there would be an argument that this 
event took place during the Shepherd period, which 
was probably in after times an obscure part of the 
aunals of Evypt. 

The character of this Pharaoh finds its parallel 
among the Assyrians rather than the Igyptians. 
The impiety of the oppressor and that of Sennach- 
erib are remarkably similar, thongh Sennacherib 
seems to have been more resolute in his resistance 
than Pharaoh. This resemblance is not to be 
overlooked, especially as it seems to indicate an 
idiosyncrasy of the .\ssyrians and kindred nations, 
for national charaeter was more marked in an- 
tiquity than it is now in most peoples, doubtless 
because isolation was then general and is now 
special. Thus, the Egyptian monuments show us 
a people highly reverencing their gods and even 
those of other nations, the most powerful kings 
appearing as suppliants in the representations of 
the temples and tombs; in the Assyrian sculptures, 
on the contrary, the kings are seen rather as pro- 
tected by the gods than as worshipping them, so 
that we understand how in such a country the 
famous decree of Darius, which Daniel disobeyed, 
could be enacted. Again the Egyptians do not 
seem to have supposed that their enemies were sup- 
ported by gods hostile to those of Egypt, whereas 
the Assyrians considered their gods as more pow- 
erful than those of the nations they subdued. This 
is important in connection with the idea that at 
least one of the Pharaohs of the oppression was an 
Assyrian. 

htespecting the time of this king we can only say 
that he was reigning for about a year or more before 
the Exodus, which we place 5. Cc. 1652. 

Before speaking of the later Pharaohs we may 
mention a point of weight in reference to the iden - 
tification of these earlier ones. ‘The accounts of 
the campaigns of the Pharaohs of the XVITIth, 
XIAth, and XXth dynasties have not been found 
to contain any reference to the Israelites. Hence 
it might be supposed that in their days, or at least 
during the greater part of their time, the Israelites 
were not yet in the Vromised Land. There is, 
however, an almost equal silence as to the Ca- 
naanite nations. The land itself, KANANA or 
KANAAN, is indeed mentioned as invaded, as 
well as those of KHETA and AMAR, referring to 
the Hittites and Amorites; but the latter twe 
must have been branches of those nations seated 
in the valley of the Orontes. <A recently discov- 
ered record of Thothmes III. published by ΔΙ. de 
Rougé, in the Rerue Archéologique (Noy. 1861, 
pp- 344 ff), contains many names of Canaanite 
towns conquered by that king, but not one recog- 
nized as Israelite. These Canaanite names are, 
moreover, ou the Israelite borders, not in the heart 
of the country. It is interesting that a great 
battle is shown to have been won by this king 
at Megiddo. It seems probable that the Egyp- 
tians either abstained from attaeking the Israelites 
from a recollection of the calamities of the Exo- 
dus, or that they were on friendly terms. It is 
very remarkable that the Egyptians were granted 
privileges in the Law (Dent. xxiii. 7), and that 
Shishak, the first king of Egypt after the Exodus 
whom we know to have invaded the Uebrew terri- 
tories, was of foreign extraction, if not actually a 
foreigner. 

5. Pharaoh, father-in-law of Mered. —Iu the 


time, with which the Keyptians willfully or igno-, genealovies of the tribe of Judah, mention is made 
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of the daugl ter of Pharaoh, married to an Israel- 
ite; ‘‘Bithiah the daughter of a Pharaoh, which 
Mered touvk’’ (1 Chr. iv. 18). That the name 
Pharaoh here probably designates an Egyptian 
king we have already shown, aud observed that the 
date of Mered is doubtful, although it is likely 
that he lived before, or not mich after, the Exo- 
dus. [Brrinau.] It may be added that the 
name Miriam, of one of the family of Mered (17), 
apparently his sister, or perhaps a daughter by 
Bithiah, suggests that this part of the genealogies 
may refer to about the time of the Exodus. This 
mairiage may tend to aid us in determining the 
age of the sojourn in Egypt. It is perhaps less 


probable that an Egyptian Pharach would have’ 


given his daughter in marriage to an Israelite. than 
that a Shepherd king would have done so, hefore 
the oppression. But ‘Bithiah may have been taken 
in war after the Exodus, by the surprise of a eara- 
van, or in a foray. 

6. Pharaoh, father-in-law of Hadad the Edom- 
ite.— Among the enemies who were .raised up 
against Solomon was Hadad, an Edomite of the 
blood royal, who had eseaped as a child from the 
slaughter of his nation by Joab. We read of him 
and his servants, And they arose out of Midian, 
and eame to Paran: and they took men with them 
out of Paran, and they came to Egypt, unto Pha- 
raoh king of Egypt; who gave him ar house, and 
appointed him victuals, and gave him land. And 
Hadad found great favor in the sight of Pharaoh, 
so that he gave him to wife the sister of his own 
wife, the sister of T'ahpenes the queen. And the 
sister of Tabpenes bare him Genubath his son, 
whom Tahpenes weaned in Pharaoh's house: and 
Genubath was in Pharaoh's household among the 
sons of Pharaoh’ (1 K. xi. 18-20). When, how- 
ever, Hadad heard that David and Joab were both 
dead, he asked Pharaoh to let him return to his 
country, and was unwillingly allowed to go (21, 
22). Probably the fugitives took refuge in an 
Egyptian mining-station in the peninsula of Sinai, 
and so obtained guides to conduct them into 
Egypt. There they were received in accordance 
with the Egyptian policy, but with the especial 
favor that seems to have been shown about this 
time towards the eastern neighbors of the Pha- 
raohs, which may reasonably he supposed to have 
led to the establishment of the XXIld dynasty of 
foreign extraction. For the identification of this 
Pharaoh we have chronological indications, and 
the name of his wife. Unfortunately, however, 
the history of Egypt at this time is extremely 
obscure, neither the monuments nor Manetho giv- 
ing us clear information as to the kings. It 
appears that towards the latter part of the. XXth 
dynasty the high-priests of Amen, the god of 
Thebes, gained creat power, and at last supplanted 
the Rameses family, at least in Upper Egypt. At 
the same time a line of Tanite kings, Manetho's 
XXIst dynasty, seems to have ruled in Lower 
Egypt. Irom the latest part of the XXth dynasty 
three houses appear to have reigned at the same 
time. The feeble XXth dynasty was probably 
soon extinguished, but the priest-rulers and the 
Tanites appear to have reizned contemporaneonsly, 
until they were both succeeded by the Bubastites 
of the XXIId dynasty, of whom Sheshonk I., the 
Shishak of the Bible, was the first. The monu- 
ments have preserved the names of several of the 
high-priests, perhaps all, and probably of some of 
the Tanites; but it is a question whether Mane- 
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tho’s Tanite line does not inelude some of the 
former, and we have no means of testing the accu- 
racy of its numbers. It may be reasonably sup- 
posed that the Pharaoh or Pharaohs spoken of in 
the Bible as ruling in the time of David and Solo 
mon were Tanites, as Tanis was nearest to the 
Israelite territory. We have therefore to compare 
the chronological indications of Seripture with the 
list of this dynasty. Shishak, as we have shown 
elsewhere, must have begun to reign in about the 
24th or 25th year of Solomon (B. Ο. cir. 990-989). 
[CuronoLocy.] The conquest of Edom prob- 
ably took place some 50 years earlier. It may 
therefore be inferred that Hadad fled to a king of 
Kgypt who may have ruled at least 25 years, 
probably ceasing to govern before Solomon married 
the daughter of a Pharaoh early in his reign; for 
it seems unlikely that the protector of David's 
enemy would have given bis daughter to Solomon, 
unless he were a powerless king, which appears was 
not the case with Solomon’s father-in-law. This 
would give a reign of 25 years, or 25 ++ ἃ separ- 
ated from the close of the dynasty by a period of 
24 or 25 years. According to Africanus, the list 
of the XXIst dynasty is as follows: Smendes, 26 
years; Psusennes, 46; Nephelcheres, Ἐν Amenothis, 
ὁ: Osochor, 6: Psinaches, 9; Psusennes, 14; but 
Eusebius gives the second king £1, and the last, 
35 years, and his numbers make up the sum of 
130 years, which Africanus and he agree in assign- 
ing to the dynasty. If we take the numbers of 
Eusebius, Osochor would probably be the I’haraoh 
to whom ITadad fled, and Psusennes I]. the father- 
in-law of Solomon; but the numbers of Africanus 
would substitute Psusennes I., and probably Psina- 
ches. We cannot, however, be sure that the reigns 
did not overlap, or were not separated hy inter- 
vals, aud the numbers are not to be considered 
reliable until tested by the monuments. The royal 
names of the period have been searched in vain 
for any one resenibling Tahpenes. If the Egyp- 
tian equivalent to the similar geographieal name 
Tahpanhes, ete., were known, we might have 
some clew to that of this queen. [TAHPENES; 
TAHPANNES. | 

τ. Pharaoh, father-in-law of Solomon. — In the 
narrative of the beginning of Solomon’s reign, after 
the account of the deaths of Adonijah, Joab, and 
Shimei, and the deprivation of Abiathar, we read: 
« And the kingdom was established in the hand of 
Solomon. And Solomon made affinity with Pha- 
raoh king of Egypt, and took Pharaoh's daughter, 
and brought her into the city of David, until he 
had made an end of building his own house, and 
the house of the Lor», and the wall of Jerusalem 
round about’? (1 K. ii. 46, iii. 1). The events 
mentioned before the marriage belong altogether 
to the very commencement of Solomon’s reign, 
excepting the matter of Shimei, which extending 
through three years is carried on to its completion. 
The mention that the queen was brought into the 
city of David, while Solomon's house, and the 
Temple, and the city-wall, were building, shows 
that the marriage took place not later than the 
eleventh year of the king, when the Temple was 
finished, having bee commenced in the fourth 
year (vi. 1, 37, 88). It is also evident that this 
alliance was before Solomon’s falling away into 
idolatry (iii. 3), of which the Egy ptian queen does 
not seem to hae been one of the causes. From 
this chronological indication it appears that the 
marriage must have taken place between about 24 
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and 11 years before Shishak’s accession. It must 
be recollected that it seems certain that Solomon's 
father-in-law was not the Pharaoh who was reign- 
ing when Hadad left Egypt. Both Pharaohs, as 
already shown, cannot yet be identified in Mane- 
tho’s list. [Pitaraon's DavuGuren. | 

This Pharaoh led an expedition into Palestine, 
which is thus incidentally mentioned, where the 
building of Gezer by Solomon is recorded: «ὁ Pha- 
raoh king of Egypt had gone up, and taken Gezer, 
and burnt it with fire, and slain the Canaanites 
that dwelt in the city, and given it [for] a present 
unto his daughter, Solomon’s wife’’ (ix. 16). This 
is a very curious historical circumstance, for it 
shows that in the reign of David or Solomon, more 
probably the latter, an Egyptian king, apparently 
on terms of friendship with the Israelite monarch, 
conducted an expedition into Palestine, and be- 
sieged and captured a Canaanite city. This occur- 
rence warns us against the supposition that similar 
expeditions could not have occurred in earlier times 
without a war with the Israelites. Its incidental 
mention also shows the danger of inferring, from 
the silence of Scripture as to any such earlier expe- 
dition, that nothing of the kind took place. [PAL- 
ESTINE, p. 2291, «.] 

This Egyptian alliance is the first indication, 
after the days of Moses, of that leaning to Kgypt 
which was distinctly forbidden in the Law, and 
produced the most disastrous consequences in later 
times. The native kings of Egypt and the Ethio- 
pians readily supported the Hebrews, and were un- 
willing to make war upon them, but they rendered 
them mere tributaries, and exposed them to the 
enmity of the kings of Assyria. If the Hebrews 
did not incur a direct punishment for their leaning 
to Egypt, it must have weakened their trust in the 
Divine favor, and paralyzed their efforts to defend 
the country against the Assyrians and their party. 


The next kings of Egypt mentioned in the Bible 
are Shishak, probably Zerah, and So. The first 
and second of these were of the XXIId dynasty, if 
the identification of Zerah with Userken be ac- 
cepted, and the third was doubtless one of the two 
Shebeks of the XX Vth dynasty, which was of Ethio- 
plans. The NAIId dynasty was a line of kings of 
foreign origin, who retained foreign names, and it 
is noticeable that Zerah is called a Cushite in the 
Bible (2 Chr. xiv. 9; comp. xvi. 8). Shebek was 
probably also a foreign name. ‘The title ‘‘ Pha- 
raoh ὁ is probably not once given to these kings in 
the Bible, because they were not Eeyptians, and 
did not bear Egyptian names. The Shepherd 
kings, it must be remarked, udopted Egy ptian 
names, and therefore some of the earlier sovereigns 
ealled Pharaohs in the Bible may be conjectured to 
have been Shepherds notwithstanding that they 
bear this title. [Sumsimtak; ZERAU; So.] 

8. Pharaoh, the Opponent of Sennacherib. — 
In the narrative of Sennacherib’s war with Heze- 
kiah, mention is made not only of ‘* Tirhakah king 
of Cush, ” but also of Pharaoh king of Mizraim.”’ 
Rabshakel thus taunted the king of Judah for 
having sought the aid of Pharaoh: « Lo, thou 
trustest in the staff of this broken reed, on Egypt: 
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whereon if a man lean, it will go into his hand, and 
pierce it: so [is] Pharaoh king of Egypt toall that 
trust in him"? (Is. xxxvi. 6). The comparison of 
Pharaoh toa broken reed is remarkable, as the 
common hieroglyphies for ‘“king,’’ restricted to 
egyptian sovereigns, SU-TEN, strictly a title of 
the ruler of Upper Egypt, commence with a bent 
reed, which is an ideographic symbolical sign proper 
to this word, and is sometimes used alone without 
any phonetic complement. This Pharaoh can only 
be the Sethos whoni Herodotus mentions as the 
opponent of Sennacherib, and who may be reason- 
ably supposed to be the Zet of Manetho, the last 
king of his XXIId dynasty. Tirhakah, as an [thio- 
pian, whether then ruling in Exypt or not, 1s, 
like So, apparently not called Pharaoh. (Treats. 
All } 

9. Pharaoh Necho. — The first mention in the 
Bible of a proper name with the title Pharaoh is in 
the case of Pharaoh Necho, who is also called Necho 


simply. His name is written Necho, 133 and 


Nechoh, P23, and in hieroglyphics NEKU. This 
king was of the Saite XXVIth dynasty, of which 
Manetho makes kim either the fifth ruler (Africanus) 
or the sixth (Eusebius). Herodotus calls him Nekés, 
and assigns to him a reign of sixteen years, which is 
confirmed by the monuments.¢ lle seems to have 
been an enterprising king, as he is related to have 
attempted to complete the canal cone. ‘ting the Red 
Sea with the Nile, and to have sent an expedition 
of Pheenicians to circumnavigate Africa, which wag 
successfully accomplished. At the commencement 
of his reign (B. Cc. 610) he made war against the 
king of Assyria, and, being encountered on_ his 
way by Josiah, defeated and slew the king of Judah 
Megiddo. ‘The empire of Assyria was then 
drawing to a close, and it is not unbkely that 
Necho's expedition tended to hasten its fall. He 
was marching against Carchemish on the Euphra- 
tes, a place already of importance in the annals of 
the Kgyptian wars of the XTXth dynasty (Sel. Pap. 


Sallicr, 2). As he passed along the coast of Pal- 
estine, Josiah disputed his passage, probably in 


consequence of atreaty with Assyria. The king of 
Keypt remonstrated, sending ambassadors to assure 
him that he did not make war upon him, and that 
God was on his side. * Nevertheless Josiah would 
net turn his face from him, but disguised himself, 
that he might fight with bin, and hearkened not 
unto the words of Necho from the mouth of God, 
and came to fight in the valley of Megiddo.”’ Here 
he was wounded by the archers of the king of 
Egypt, and died (comp. 2 Chr. xxxv. 20-24; 2 K. 
xxiii, 29, 30). Necho's assertion, that he was 
obeying God’s command in warring with the As- 
syrians, seems here to be confirmed. Yet it can 
searcely he understood as more than a conviction 
that the war was predestined, for it ended in the 
destruction of Necho's army and the curtailment 
of his empire. Josiah seems from the narrative to 
have known he was wrong in opposing the king of 
KEeypt; otherwise an act so contrary to the Egyp- 
tiauizing policy of his house would scarcely have 
led to his destruction and be condemned in the 


—— 


@ According to this historian, he was the son of 
?sammetichus I.: this the monuments do not cor- 
roborate. Dr. Brugsch says that he married NEEBT- 
AKERT, Nitocris, daughter of Psammetichus I. and 
queen SHEPUN-TEPET, who appears, like her mother, 
to have been the heiress of an Egyptian Eo yet line, 


and supposes that he was the sou of Psammetichns by 
another wife (see Histoire αὐ Egypte, p. 252; comp 
248). If he married Nitocris, he may have beer 
called by Herodotus by mistake the son of Psammet- 
ichus. 
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history. Herodotus mentions this battle, relating 
that Necho made war against the Syrians, and 
defeated them at Magdolus, after which he took 
Cadytis, ‘‘a large city of Syria” (ii. 159). There 
can be no reasonable doubt that Magdolus is Me- 
giddo, and not the Egyptian town of that name 
[Micpo.], but the identification of Cadytis is 
difficult. It has been conjectured to be Jerusalem, 


and its name has been supposed to correspond to— 


the ancient title “ the Holy,” SIWYTPPFT, but it is 


elsewhere mentioned by Herodotus as a great coast- 
town of Palestine near Egypt (ili. 5), and it has 
therefore beei supposed to be Gaza. The difficulty 
that Gaza is not beyond Megiddo would perhaps be 
removed if Herodotus be thoucht to have confounded 
Megiddo with the Egyptian Magdolus, but this is 
not certain. (See Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s note 
to Her. ii. 159, ed. Rawlinson.) It seems possible 
that Kadytis is the Hittite city KETESIT, on the 
Urontes, which was the chief stronghold in Syria 
of those. captured by the kings of the ΝΥ ΗΠ and 
XIXth dynasties. The Greek historian adds that 
Necho dedicated the dress he wore on these occa- 
sions to Apollo at the temple of Branchidae (J. c.). 
On Josiah’s death his son Jehoahaz was set up by 
the people, but dethroned three months afterwards 
by Pharaoh, who imposed on the land the moderate 
tribute of a hundred talents of silver and a talent 
of gold, and putin his place another son of Josiah, 
Khakim, whose name he changed to Jehoiakim, 
conveying Jehoahaz to egypt, where he died (2 K. 
xxiii. 80-34; 2 Chr. xxxvi 1-). Jehoiakini ap- 
pears to have been the elder son, so that the de- 
posing of his brother may not have been merely 
because he was made king without the permission 
of the conqueror. 
turned to Egypt: perhaps he was on his way 
thither when he deposed Jehoahaz. ‘The army was 
probably posted at Carchemish, and was there de- 
feated by Nebuchadnezzar in the fourth year of 
Necho (Β. c. 607), that king not being, as it seems, 
then at its head (Jer. xIvi. 1, 2,6, 10). This 
battle led to the loss of all the Asiatic dominions of 
Egypt; and it is related, after the mention of the 
death of Jehoiakim, that “ the king of Egypt came 
not again any more out of his land: for the king 
of Babylon had taken from the river of Egypt unto 
the river Euphrates all that pertained to the king 
of Egypt’ (2 Ια, xxiv. 7). Jeremiah’s prophecy 
of this great defeat by Euphrates is followed by 
another, ‘of its consequence, the invasion of gypt 
itself’; but the latter calamity did not occur in the 
reign of Necho, nor in that of his immediate sue- 
cessor, Psammetichus I]., but in that of Hophra, 
and it was yet future in the last king’s reign when 
Jeremiah had been carried into Egypt after the de- 
struction of Jerusalens. 


10. Pharaoh Hophra, — 'Vhe next king of Egypt 
mentioned in the Bible is Pharaoh Hopbra, the 
second successor of Necho, from whom he was sep- 
arated by the six years’ reign of Psammetichus U1. 
The name Tophra is in hieroglyphies WAH- 
(P)RAILAT, and the last syHable is equally omit- 
ted hy Herodotus, who writes Apries, and by 
Manetho, who writes Uaphris. He came to the 
throne about wp. c. 58, and ruled nineteen years. 
Herodotus makes him son of Vsammetichus IL., 
whom he calls Psammis, aud vreat-grandson of 
Psammetichus f. ‘The historian relates his great 
prosperity, how he attacked Sidon, and fonght a 
battle at sea with the king of Tyre, until at length 


Necho seems to have soon re- | 
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an army which he had dispatched to conquer Cyrene 
was routed, and the Egyptians, thinking he had 
purposely caused its overthrow to gain entire power, 
no doubt by substituting mercenaries for native 
troops, revolted, and set up Amasis as_ king. 
Apries, only supported by the Carian and lonian 
mercenaries, was routed in a pitehed battle. He- 
rodotus remarks in narrating this, “ It is said that 
Apries believed that there was not a god who 
could cast him down from his eminence, so firmly 
did he think that he had established himself in his 
kingdom.”? He was taken prisoner, and Amasis 
fur awhile treated him with kindness, but when 
ithe Egyptians blamed him, “he gave Apries over 
into the hands of his former subjects, to deal with 
as they chose. Then the Egyptians took him and 
strangled him” (ii. 101-109). In the Bible it is 
related that Zedekiah, the last king of Judah, was 
aided by a Pharaoh against Nebuchadnezzar, in 
fulfillment of a treaty, and that an army came out 
of Egypt, so that the Chaldeans were obliged to 
raise the siege of Jerusalem. ‘The city was first 
besieged in the ninth year of Zedekiah, B. c. 590, 
and was captured in his eleventh year, B. Cc. 588. 
It was evidently continuously invested for a length 
of time before it was taken, so that it is most prob- 
able that Pharaoh's expedition took place during 
| 590 or 589. There may, therefore, be some donbt 
whether Psamimetichus If. be not the king here 
spoken of; but it must be remembered that the 
siege may be supposed to have lasted some time 
before the Kgyptians could have heard of it and 
-narched to relieve the city, and also that Hophra 
may have come to the throne as early as B. Cc. 
590. The Egyptian army returned without effect- 
| ing its by (Jer. xxxvil. 5-8; Ez. xvii. 11-18; 
|comp. 2 Κα, xxv. 1-4). Afterwards a remnant of 
the Jews fled to Exvypt, and seem to have been 
kindly received. rom the propheeies against 
Evypt and against these fugitives we learn more 
of the history of Hophra; aud here the narrative of 
Herodotus, of which we have given the chief heads, 
is a valuable commentary. Ezekiel speaks of the 
arrogance of this king in words which strikingly 
recall those of the Greek historian. The prophet 
describes him as a great erocodile lying 11 his 
rivers, and saying ‘“‘ My river [is] mine own, and 1] 
have made [it] for myself? (xxix. 3). Pharaoh 
was to be overthrown and his country invaded by 
Nebuchadnezzar (xxix , XXX., ΧΧΧΙ,, ΧΧΧΙ), ΤῊΪ 
prophecy was yet unfulfilled mn. ©. 579 (xxix. 17- 
30). Jeremiah, in E gypt. yet more distinctly 
prophesied the end of P haraoh, warning the Jews, 
—* Thus saith the Lor»; Behold, I will give 
Pharaoh-hophra king of Egypt into ‘the hand of 
his enemies, and into the hand of them that seek 


his life; as I gave Zedekiah king of Judah into the 
hand of Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon, his 
enemy, and that sought his life (xliv. 30). In 
another place, when foretelling the defeat of Necho’s 
army, the same prophet says, — * Behold, IT will 
punish Amon in No, and Vharaoh, and Egypt, 
with their gods, and their kings; even Vharaoh, 
aud [all] them that trust in him; and [ will deliver 
them into the hand of those that seek their lives, 
and into the hand of Nebuchadrezzar king of Bab- 
ylon, and into the hand of his servants ”’ (xlvi. 25, 
26). These passages, which entirely agree with 
the account Herodotus gives of the death of Apries, 
make it not improbable that-the invasion of Nebu- 
chadnezzar was the cause of that disaffection of his 
subjects which euded in the overthrow and death of 
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this Pharaoh. The invasion is not spoken of by any 

reliable profune historian, excepting Berosus (Cory, 
Ane. Frag. 2d ed. pp. 37, 38), but the silence of 
Herodotus and others can no longer be a matter of 
surprise, as we now know from the Assyrian records 
in cuneitorm of conquests of Egypt either wmre- 
corded elsewhere or only mentioned by second-rate 
annalists. No subsequent haraoh is mentioned 
in Scripture, but there are predictions doubtless 
referring to the misfortunes of later princes until 
the second Persian conquest, when the proph- 
ecy, “there shall be no more a prince of the land 
of Egypt” (Ez. xxx. 13), was fulfilled. Rt. 8. P. 


PHARAOH’S DAUGHTER; PHA- 
RAOH, THE DAUGHTER ΟἿ. Three 
Egyptian princesses, danghters of Pharaohs, are 
meutioned in the Bible. 

1, The preserver of Moses, daughter of the Pha- 
raoh who first oppressed the Israelites. She ap- 
pears from her conduct towards Moses to have been 
heiress to the throne, something more than ordi- 
dinary adoption seeming to be indicated in the 
passage in Hebrews respecting the faith of Moses 
(xi. 25-26), and the designation 
daughter,’’ perhaps here indicating that she was 
the only dauchter. She probably lived for at least 
forty years after she saved Moses, for it seems to 
be implied in Hebrews (/. c.) that she was living 
when he fled to Midian. Artapanus, or Artabanus, 
a historian of uncertain date, who appears to have 
preserved traditions current among the Egyptian 
Jews, calls this princess Merrhis, and her father, 
the oppressor, Palmanothes, and relates that she 
was married to Chenephres, who ruled in the 
country above Memphis, for that at that time there 
were many kings of Eg gypt, but that this one, as it 
seems, became sovereign of the whole country 
(Frag. Hist. Gruc. tii. pp. 220 ff). Palmanothes 
may be supposed to be a corruption of Aimenophis, 
the equivalent of Amen-hept the Egyptian name 
of four kings of the XVI]Ith dynasty, and also, but 
incorrectly, applied to one of the XIAth, whose 
Egyptian name, Menptah, is wholly different from 
that of the others. No one of these however had, 
as fur as we know, a daughter with a name resem- 
bling Merrhis, nor is there any king with a name 
like Chenephres of this time. These kings Amen- 
ophis, moreover, do not belong to the period of 
contemporary dynasties. The tradition is appar- 
eutly of little value excepting as showing that 
one quite different from that given by Manetho 
and others was anciently current. [See DPia- 
RAOH, 9.] 

2. Bithiah, wife of Mered an Israelite, daughter 
of a Pharaoh of an uncertain age, probably of about 
the time of the Exodus. [See Brriman; Pra- 
RAOM, 5.] 

3. A wife of Solomon, most probably daughter 
of a king of the XXIst dynasty. She was married 
to Solomon early in his reign, and apparently 
treated with distinction. It has been supposed 
that the Song of Solonion was written on the 
occasion of this marriage; but the idea is, we think, 
repugnant to sound criticism. She was at first 
hrought into the city of David (1 K. iii. 1), and 


α Whenee our translators borrowed the final i of 
this name does not appear: there is nothing in either 
of the originals to suggest it. The Geneva Vers. has 
ittoo. [The readings given above sufficiently account 
for the form of the word in the common English ver- 
sion. Mr. Grove does not seem to be aware that the 
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afterwards a house was built for her (vii. 8, ix. 24), 
because Solomon would not have hex dwell in the 
house of David, which had been rendered holy by 
the ark having been there (2 Chr. vill. 11). [Sue 
PHARAOM, 7.] is toh en 


PHA’RAOH, THE WIFE OF. The wife 
of one Pharach, the king who received Hadad the 
Kdomite, is mentioned in Scripture. She is called 
+ queen,’’ and her name, Tahpenes, is given. Her 
husband was most probably of the XXIst dynasty 


[TAanreNnes; PHARAOH, 6.] Boal 
PHARATHO’NEI¢ ({Rom. Ald. Comp. 


Φαραθωνί: Alex.] Φαραθων : [Sin.! omits;] Joseph. 
Φαραθώ: Peshito, Pherath: Vuly. Phara). One 
of the cities of Judea fortified by ‘Bacehides during 
his contests with Jonathan Macecabeeus (1 Mace 
ix. 50). In both MSS. [see note below] of the 
LXX. the name is joined to the preceding — 
Thamnatha-Pharathon; ut in Josephus, the 
Syriac, and Vulgate, the two are separated. 
Ewald (Geschichte, iv. 373) adheres to the former. 
Pharathon doubtless represents an ancient Pirathon, 
though hardly that of the Judges, since that was 
in Mt. Ephraim, probably at /’erata, a few miles 
west of Nablus, too far north to be ineluded in 
Judza properly so called. (x. 


PHA/RES (Φαρές: Phares), PIAREZ or 
PEREZ, the son of nah (Matt. i. 3; Luke iii. 
33). 

PHA/REZ. 1. (PEREZ, 1 Chr. xxvii. 3; 
PuHAREs, Matt. i. 3, Luke iii. 33, 1 Esdr. v. 5), 


Ὁ Ξ. Φαρές: Phares, (ἃ breach,” Gen. xxxviii. 
99), twin son, with Zarah, or Zerah, of Judah and 
Tamar his daughter- in-law. The circumstances 
of his birth are detailed in Gen. xxxvili. Pharez 
seems to have kept the right of primogeniture 
over his brother, as, in the ‘genealogical lists, his 
nanie comes first. The house also which he 
founded was far more numerous and illustrions 
than that of the Zarhites. Its remarkable fer- 
tility is alluded to in Ruth iv. 12, Let thy house 
be like the house of Phavez, whom Tamar bare 
unto Judak.”o Of Pharez’s personal history or 
character nothing is known. We can only speak 
of him therefore as a demarch, and exhibit his 
eenealogical relations. At the time of the sojourn 
in the wilderness the families of the tribe of Judah 
were: of Shelah, the family of the Shelanites, or 
Shilonites; of Pharez, the family of the Pharzites; 
of Zerah, the family of the Zarhites. Aud the sons 
of Pharez were, of Hezron the family of the Hez- 
renites, of Hamul the family of the IJamutites 
(Num. xxvi. 20,21). After the death, therefore, 
of Er and Onan without children, Pharez occupied 
the rank of Judah’s second son, aud moreover, 
from two of his sons sprang two new chief houses, 
those of the Hezronites and Haniulites. From 
ITezrou’s second son Ram, or Aram, sprang David 
uid the kings of Judah, and eventnally Jesus 
Christ. [GENEALOGY oF JESUS Cirnist.] The 
house of Caleb wag also incorporated into the house 
of Hezron [CALEB], and so were reckoned among 
the descendants of Pharez. Another line of Pha- 


Vatican manuscript (B) does not contain the Books of 
Maecabees. — A.] 

" * Pharez is named there and in ver. 18 for the ad- 
ditional reason that he was the progenitor ot Bosz and 
perhaps of the Bethlehemites as a distinct clan. ἢ, 
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rez’s descendants were reckoned as sons of Man- 
asseh by the second marriage of Hezron with the 
daughter of Machir (1 Chr. ii. 21-23). In the 
eensus of the house of Judah contained in 1 Chr. 
iv., drawn up apparently in the reign of Hezekiah 
(iv. £1), the houses enumerated in ver. 1 are Pha- 
rez, Hezron, Carmi, Hur, and Shobal. Of these 
all but Carmi (who was a Zarhite, Josh. vii. 1) 
were descendants of Pharez. Hence it is not un- 
likely that,as is suggested in the margin of A. Y., 
Carmé is an error for Chelubai. Some of the sons 
of Shelah are mentioned separately at vy. 21, 22. 
[PauatH-Moap.] In the reign of David the 
house of Pharez seems to have been eminently dis- 
tinguished. ‘The chief of all the captains of the 
host for the first month, Jashobeam, the son of 
Zabdiel (1 Chr. xxvii. 2, 3), so famous for his 
prowess (1 Chr. xi. 11), and called “the chief 
among the captains” (ib. and 2 Sam. Xxill. 8), was 
of the sons of Perez, or Pharez. <A considerable 
number of the other mighty men seem also, from 
their patronymic or gentile names, to have been of 
the same house, those namely who are called Beth- 
lehemites, Paltites (1 Chr. ii. 33-47), Tekoites, 
Netophathites,¢ and Tthrites (1 Chr. ii. 55, iv. 7). 
Zabad the son of Ahlai, and Joab, and his broth- 
ers, Abishai and Asahel, we know were Pharzites 
(1 Chr. ii. 31, 36, 54, xi. 41). And the royal 
house itself was the head of the family. We have 
no means of assigning to their respective families 
those members of the trike of Judah who are inci- 
dentally mentioned after David's reigu, as Adnah, 
the chief captain of Judah in Jehoshaphat’s reign, 
and Jehohanan and Amasiah, his companions (2 
Chr. xvii. 14-16); but that the family of Pharez 
continued to thrive and multiply, we may conclude 
from the numbers who returned from captivity. 
At Jerusalem alone 468 of the sons of Perez, with 
Athaiah, or Uthat, at their head, were dwelling in 
the days of Zerubbabel (1 Chr. ix. 4; Neh. xi. 
4-6), Zerubbabel hiniself of course being of the 
family (1 Esdr.v. 5). Of the Ilsts of returned 
captives in Kzr. ii., Neh. vii., in Nehemiah’s time, 
the following seem to have been of the sons of 
Pharez, judging as before from the names of their 
ancestors, or the towns to which they belonged: 
the children of Bani (Ezr. ii. 10; comp. 1 Chr. ix. 
4); of Bigvai (ii. 145 comp. Ezr. viii. 14); of Ater 
(ii. 16; comp. 1 Chr. ii. 26, 54); of Jorah, or Har- 
iph (ii. 18: Neh. vii. 24; comp. 1 Chr. ii. 51); of 
Beth-lehem and Netophah (ii. 21, 22; comp. 1 Chr. 
ii. 54); of Kirjath-arim (ii. 25; comp. 1 Chr. ii. 
50, 53); of Harim (ii. 32: comp. 1 Chr. iv. 8); and, 
judging from their position, many of the interme- 
diate ones also (comp. also the lists in Kzr. x. 25- 
43: Neh. x. 14-27). Of the builders of the wall 
named in Neh. iii. the following were of the house 
of Pharez: Zaceur the son of Imri (v. 2, by com- 
parison with 1 Chr. ix. 4,and Kar. viii. 14, where 
we ought, with many MSS., to read Zuccur for 
ZLabbud); Zadok the son of Baana (v. 4, by com- 
parison with 2 Sam. xxiii. 29, where we find that 
Baanah was a Netophathite, which avrees with 
Zadok's place here next to the Tekoites, since 
Beth-lehem, Netophah, and Tekoa, are often in close 
juxtaposition, comp. 1 Chr. ii. 54, iv. 4, 5, Ezr. 11, 
21, 22, Neh. vii. 26, and the situation of the Ne- 
tophathites close to Jerusalem, among the Benja- 

@ Maharai the Netophathite was however a Zarhite 
(1 Chr. xxvii. 14), while Heldai, or Heled, the descend- 
unt of Othniel, was a Pharzite (1 Chr. xxvii 18). 
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mites, Neh. xii. 28, 23, compared with the mixture 
of Benjamites with Pharzites and Zarhites in Neh. 
iii. 2-7): the Tekoites (vv. 5 and 27, compared with 
1 Chr. ii. 24, iv. 5); Jehoiada, the son of DPaseah 
(vy. 6, compared with 1 Chr. iv. 12, where Paseah, 
a (helubite, is apparently descended from Ashur, 
the father of Tekoa); Réphaiah, the son of Hur (v. 
9, compared with 1 Chr. ii. 20, 50, iv. 4,12, Beth- 
Raphah); Hanun (ν. 13 and 30), with the inhabi- 
tants of Zanoah (compared with 1 Chr. iv. 18); 
perhaps Malchiah the son of Rechab (vy. 14, com- 
pared with 1 Chr. ii.55); Nehemiah, son of Azbuk, 
ruler of Beth-zur (v. 16, compared with 1 Chr. ii. 
45); and perhaps Baruch, son of Zabba, or Zaccai 
(v. 20), if for Zaceai we read Zaccur as the men- 
tion of “the othe, or second, piece ** makes prob- 
able, as well as his proximity to Meremoth in this 
record piece, as Zaccur was to Meremoth in their 
first pieces (vv. 2, +). 

The table on the opposite page displays the chief 
descents of the house of Pharez, and shows its 
relative greatness, as compared with the other 
houses of the tribe of Judah. It will be observed 
that many of the details are more topographical 
than genealogical, and that several towns in Dan, 
Simeon, and Benjamin, as Eshtaol. Zorah, Etam, 
and Gibea, seem to have been peopled with Pharez’s 
descendants. The contusion between the elder and 
younger Caleb is inextricable, and suggests the 
suspicion that the elder Caleb or Chelubai may 
have had no real, but only a genealogical exist- 
ence, intended to embrace all those families who 
on the settlement in Canaan were reckoned to 
the house of Caleb, the son of Jephunneh, the 
Kenezite. 

2. (φόρος: [vette bapes: | Phares) 
(1 Esdr. viii. 80; comp. Hzr. vill. 3). 

Awe Ee 

PHARI’RA (Papipa: (Wat: Φαρειδα:] Alex. 
Φαριδα: Phasida) = Perma or PEKUDA (1 Esdr. 
v. 33). 

PHARISEES (Φαρισαῖοι: Pharise?), a relig- 
ious party or school amongst the Jews at the time 
of Christ, so called from Pevishin, the Aramaic 
form of the Hebrew word Peritshim, * separated.” 
The name does not occur either in the Old ‘Vesta- 
ment or in the Apocrypha; but it is usually con- 
sidered that the Pharisees were essentially the same 
with the Assideans (i. 6. chasidim = godly men, 
saints) mentioned in the 150 Book of Maccabees ii. 
42, vii. 18-17, and in the 2d Book xiv. 6. And 
those who admit the existence of Maccabean Psalms 
find allusions to the Assideans in Psalms Ixxix. 2, 
xevii. 10, exxxii. 9, 16, exlix. 9, where chastdim is 
translated “saints”? in the A. V. (See Fiirst’s 
Handeorterbuch, i. 420 6.) In the 2d Book of 
Maceabees, supposed by Geiger to have been writ- 
ten by a Pharisee (Urschrift und Uebersetzuagen 
der Bibel, p. 226), there are two passages which 
tend to illustrate the meaning of the word “ sep- 
arated; *’ one in xiv. 3, where Alcimus, who had 
heen high-priest, is described as having defiled 
himself willfully “in the times of the mingling ”’ 
-- ἐν τοῖς τῆς ἐπιμιξίας χρόνοις, — and 
another in xiv. 38, where the zealous Razis is said 
to have been accused of Judaism, “in the former 
times when there was no mingling,’ ἐν τοῖς 
ἔμπροσθεν χρόνοις τῆς ἀμιξία-ς. In both cases 
the expression “ mingling “ἢ refers to the time when 
Antiochus Epiphanes had partially suecceded in 
breaking down the barrier which divided the Jews 
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from his other subjects; and it was in the resolute , would be much greater, if be had not acecommo- 


determination to resist the adoption of Grecian 
customs, and the slightest departure from the re- 
quirements of their own Law, that the “Separated” 
took their rise as a party. Compare 1 Mace. i. 
13-15, 41-49, 62, 63. Subsequently, however 
(and perhaps uot wholly at first), this by no 
means exhausted the meaning of the word “6 Phar- 
isees.”” 

A knowledge of the opinions and practices of 
this party at the time of Christ is of great im- 
portance for entering deeply into the genius of the 
Christian religion. A cursory perusal of the Gos- 
pels is sufficient to show that Christ’s teaching was 
in soine respects thoroughly antagonistic to theirs. 
116 denounced them in the bitterest language; and 
in the sweeping charges of hypocrisy which He 
made against them as a class. He might even, at 
first sight, seem to have departed from that spirit 
of meekness,¢ of gentleness in judging others, and 
of abstinence from the imputation of improper 
motives, which is one of the most characteristic 
and original charms of his own precepts. See 
Matt. xv. 7, 8, xxiii. 5, 13, 14, 15, 23; Mark vi. 
6; Luke xi. 42-44, and compare Matt. vil. 1-4, xl. 
29, xii. 19, 20; Luke vi. 28, 37-42. Indeed it is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that his repeated 
denunciations of the Pharisees mainly exasperated 
them into taking measures for causing his death; 
so that In one sense He may be said to have shed 
his blood, and to have laid down his life in pro- 
testing against their practice and spirit. (See 
especially verses 53, 54 in the 11th chapter of 
Luke, which follow immediately upon the ndarra~ 
tion of what he said while dining with a Pharisee.) 
Hence to understand the Pharisees is. by contrast, 
an aid towards understanding the spirit of uncor- 
rupted Christianity. 

Authorities. — The sources of information re- 
specting the Pharisees are mainly threefold. 1581. 
The writings of losephus, who was himself a Phar- 
isee (Vit. p. 2), and who in each of his great works 
professes to give a direct account of their opinions 
(B. J. ii. 8, § 2-14; Abd. xviii. 1, § 2, and com- 
pare xiii. 10, § 5-6, xvii. 2, ὃ 4. xiii. 16, § 2, and 


| 
Vit. p. 88). The value of Josephus’s accounts 


a This is thus noticed by Milton, from the point of 
view of his own peeuliar ecelesiastieal opinions: “ The 
jnvincible warrior Zeal, shaking loosely the slaek reins, 
drives over the heads of scarlet prelates, and sueh as 
are insolent to maintain traditions, bruising their stiff 
neeks under his flaming wheels. ‘hns did the true 
prophets of old combat with the false Thus Christ 
Himself, the fountain of meekness, found acrimony 
enough to be still galling and vexing the prelatical 
Pharisees.” — Apology for Smecty munuus. 

b There are two Gemaras: one of Jerusalem, in 
which there is said to be no passage which ean be 
proved to be later than the first half of the 4th een- 
tury; and the other of Babylon, completed about 500 
4. D. The latter is the most important, and by far 
the longest. It was estimated by Chiarini to be fifteen 
times as long as the Mishna. The whole of the Gemaras 
has never been translated ; though a proposal to make 
su°h a transjation was brought before the public by 
Chiarini ( Théorie du Judaisme appliquée ἃ la Réforme 
des Israélites, a. Ὁ. 1830). But Chiarini died in 1882. 
Fifteen treatises of the Jerusalem Gemara, and two of 
the Babylonian, are given, accompanied by a Latin 
translation, in Ugolino’s Thesaurus, vols. xvil.- xx. 
Some interpret Gemara to be identiea]l in meaning with 
Yalmud, signifying “ doetrine.” 

* Ugolini’s Thesaurus contains twenty treatises of 
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dated theni, more or less, to Greek idcas, so that 
in order to arrive at the exact truth, not only 
much must be added, but likewise munch of what 
he lias written must be retranslated, as it were, 
into Hebrew conceptions. 2dly. The New Testa- 
ment, including St. Paul's epistles, in addition to 
the Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. St. 
Paul had been instructed by an illustrious Rabbi 
(Acts xxii. 3); he had been a rigid Pharisee (xxiii. 
0. xxvi. 5), and the remembrance of the galling 
bondage from which he had escaped (Gal. iy. 9, 10, 
γ. 1) was probably a human element in that deep 
spirituality, and that uncompromising opposition 
to Jewish ceremonial observances, hy which he 
preéminently contributed to make Christianity the 
religion of the civilized world. 3dly. The first 
portion of the ‘Talmud, called the Mishna, or 
“second law."’ This is by far the most important 
source of information respecting the Vharisees; 
and it may safely be asserted that it is nearly im- 
possible to have adequate conceptions respecting 
them, without consulting that work. It is a digest 
of the Jewish traditions, and a compendinm of the 
whole ritual law, reduced to writing in its present 
form hy Rabbi Jehudah the Holy, a Jew of great 
wealth and imfluence, who flourished in the 2d 
century. 116 succeeded his father Simeon as patri- 
arch of Tiberias, and held that office at least thirty 
years. The precise date of bis death is disputed; 
some placing it in a year somewhat antecedent to 
194, a. >. (see Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, iv. 
251), while ‘others place it as late as 220 A. 1».. 
when he would have been about 81 years old (Jost’s 
Geschichte des Judenthums und seiner Sekten, ii. 
118). ‘The Mishna is very concisely written, and 
requires notes. This circumstance led to the Com- 
mentaries called Gemara > (7. ¢. Supplement, Com- 
pletion, acconling to Buxtorf,, which form the 
second part of the Talmnd, and which are very 
commonly meant when the word “ Talmud” is 
used by itself. The language of the Mishna is 
that of the later Hebrew, purely written on the 
whole, thongh with a few grammatical Aramaisms, 


‘and interspersed with Greek, Latin, and Aramaic 
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words which bad become naturalized. The work 


the Jerusalem Gemara with a Latin translation, and 
three of the Babylonian ; see, in addition to the vols 
referred to above, vols. xxv. and xxx. Chiarni (Le 
Talmud de Babylone trad. en langue francaise. vols. i.. 
ii., Leipz. 1831) has translated both the Mishna and 
Gemara of the first treatise in the Talmud (Beracori, 
τ Blessings’), and prefixed to it a full aceount of the 
Talmud by way of introduetion. The treatise Bera- 
coth has also been published in the original with a 
German translation, notes, ete., by E. Bl. Pinner, 
Berlin, 1842, fol., who has likewise prefixed to it an 
Introduetion to the Talmud. For an aceount of the 
yarious books of the Talmud in English one may see 


‘the art. Talmud by S. Davidson in Kitto’s Cyclopedia 


of Bibl, Lit., 3d ed. (1866), iii 938-945; the appendix 
to Robt. Young's translation of The Ethics of the 
Fathers (Pirke Aboth), Edinb. 1862; or Dr. I. Nord- 
heimer’s artiele, The Talmud and the Rabbies, in the 
Amer. Bibl. Repository for Ort. 1889. For fuller in- 
formation about the Talmud, see Wolf, Bibl. Hebraa, 
ii. 657-993, and Pressel’s art. Thalmud in Herzog’s 
Real-Encykl. xv. 615-665 ; also the famous art. on the 
Talmud by E. Deutsch in the Quarterly Review for 
Oct. 1867, and an art. by M. Griinbaum in the North 
Amer. Review for April, 1869. There is a brief, popu- 
lar aceount of the Talmud, by Dr. Ὁ, E. Stowe, u the 
Atlantic Monthly for June, 1868. A. 
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is distributed into six great divisions or orders. 
The first (Zerain) relates to ‘“seeds,’’ or produc- 
tions of the land, and it embraces all matters con- 
nected with the cultivation of the soil, and the 
disposal of its produce in offerings or tithes. It is 
preceded by a treatise on “ Blessings ᾽" (Beracoth). 
The 2d (Afved) relates to festivals and their ob- 
servances. The 3d (Nashim) to women, and in- 
eludes reyulations respecting betrothals, marriages, 
and divorces. ‘The 4th (Nezikin) relates to daun- 
ages sustained by means of man, beasts, or things; 
with decisions on points at issue between man and 
man in commercial deelings and compacts. The 
5th (Kodashim) treats of holy things, of offerings, 
and of the temple-service. The 6th (Toharith) 
treats of what is clean and wnclean. These 6 
Orders are subdivided into 61 Treatises, as reck- 
oned by Maimonides; but want of space precludes 
describing their contents; and the meution of the 
titles would give little information withont such 
description. lor obtaining accurate knowledge on 
these points, the reader is referred to Surenliusins’s 
admirable edition of the Jésknua in 6 vols. folio, 
Amsterdam, 1698-1703, which contains not only 
a Latin translation of the text, but lkewise ample 
prefaces and explanatory notes, including those of 
the celebrated Maimonides. Others may prefer 
the German translation of Jost, in an edition of 
the Mishna wherein the Hebrew text is pointed; but 
the German is iu lebrew letters, 3 vols. tto, Berlin. 
1832-34. There is alsoa German translation, with 
notes, by J. J. Rabe, in 6 vols. 4to, Onolzb. 1760- 
63, a copy of which is in the library of Yale 
College. — A.] And an Enelish reader may ob- 
tain an excellent idea of the whole work from an 
‘nglish translation of 18 of its ‘Treatises by De 
Sola and Raphall, London, 1848. There is no 
reasonable doubt, that although it iay include a 
few passages of a later date, the Mishna was com- 
posed, as a whole, in the 2d century, and represents 
the traditions which were current amongst the 
Pharisees at the time of Christ. This may be 
shown in the following way. 150. Josephus, whose 
autobiography was apparently not written later 
than A. bp. 100, the third year of the reign of 
Trajan, is an authority to show that up to that 
period no important change had been introduced 
since Christ’s death; and the weneral facts of 
Jewish history render it morally impossible that 
there should have been any essential alteration 
either in the reign of Trajan, the epoch of the 
creat Jewish revolts in Egypt, Cyrene, and Cyprus; 
or in the reign of Hadrian, during which there 
was the disastrous second rebellion in Judea. And 
it was at the time of the suppression of this rebel- 
lion that Rabbi Jehudah was born; the tradition 
being that his birth was on the very same day that 
Rabbi Akiba was flayed alive and jut to death, 
A. D. 136-137. 2dly. There is frequent reference 
in the Mishna to the sayings and decisions of 
Hillel aud Shammiai, the celebrated leaders of two 
schools among the Pharisces, differing from each 
other on what would seem to Christians to he com- 
paratively unimportant points. Bnt Hillel and 
͵ 


a A passage in Deuteronomy (xvii. 8-11) has been 
interpreted so as to serve us a basis for an oral law. 
But that passuye seems merely to prescribe obedience 
to the priests, the Levites, and to the judges in civil 
znd criminal matters of controversy between man and 


man A fanciful application of the words ΤΣ 
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Shammai flourished somewhat before the birth of 
Christ; and, except on the incredible supposition 
of forgeries or mistakes on a very large scale, their 
decisions conclusively furnish particulars of the 
general system in force among the Pharisees during 
the period of Christ's teaching. There is hkewise 
occasional reference to the opinion of Itabbi Gama- 
liel, the grandson of Hillel, and the teacher of St. 
Paul. 3dly. The Mishua contains numerous cere- 
monial regulations, especially in the 5th Order, 
which presuppose that the Temple-service is still 
subsisting, and it caunot be supposed that these 
were invented after the destruction of the Temple 
by Titus. But these breathe the same general 
spirit as the other traditions, and there is uo sutti- 
cient reason for assuming any difference of date 
between the one kind and the other. Hence for 
facts concerning the system of the Pharisees, as 
distinguished from an appreciation of its merits or 
defects, the value of the Mislna as an authority is 
creater than that of all other sources of informa- 
tion put together. 

lteferring to the Mishna for details, it is proposed 
in this article to give a veneral view of the pecul- 
iarities of the Pharisees: afterwards to notice their 
opinions on a fature life and on free-will; and finally, 
to make some remarks on the proselytizing spirit 
attributed to them at the time of Christ. Points 
noticed elsewhere in this Dictionary will be as far 
as possible avoided. Hence information respecting 
Corban and Phylacteries, whieh in the New Testa- 
ment are peculiarly associated with the Pharisees, 
must be suught for under the appropriate titles. 
See CoRBAN and FRONTLETS. 

I. The fundamental principle of the Pharisees 
common to them with all orthodox modern Jews is, 
that by the side of the written Law regarded as a 
summary of the principles and general laws of the 
Hebrew people, there was an oral law to complete 
and to explain the written Law. It was an article 
of faith that in the Pentateuch there was no precept, 
and no regulation,’ceremonial, doctrinal, or lewal, 
of which God had not given to Moses all explana- 
tions necessary for their application, with the order 
to transmit them by word of mouth (Klein’s verze 
sur le Talmud, p.9). The classical passage in the 
Mishna on this subject is the following: ‘+ Moses 
received the (oral) law from Sinai, and delivered it to 
Joshua, and Joshua to the elders, and the elders to the 
prophets, aud the prophets to the men of the Great 
Synagogue” (Pirke Abdth,i.). ‘This remarkable 
statement is so destitute of what would at the pres- 
ent day be deemed historical evidence, and would, 
it might be supposed, have been rendered so incred- 
ible to a Jew by the absence of any distinct allu- 
sion @ to the fact in the Old Testament, that it is 
interesting to eonsider by what process of argument 
the principle could ever have won acceptance. }0 
iiay be coneeived in the following way. ‘rhe Penta- 
teuch, according to the Iabbins, contains 613 laws, 
including 248 commands, and 365 prohihitions; but 
whatever nay be the number of the laws, however 
ininutely they may be anatomized, or into what- 
ever form they may be thrown, there is nowhere an 


in ver. 11 has favored the rabbinical interpretation. 
In the * Festival Prayers 5) of the English Jews, p. 69, 
for Pentecost, it is stated, of God, in a prayer, “119 
explained it (the Law) to his people face to face, and ow 
every point are ninety-eight explanations,” 
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allusion to the duty of prayer, or to the doctrine of 
a future life. The absence of the doctrine of a 
future life has been made familiar to English theo- 
logians by the author of « The Divine Leg: ation of 
Moses; and the tact is so undeniable, that it is 
needless to dwell upon it farther. The absence of 
any injunction to pray has not attracted equal atten- 
tion, but seems to be almost equally certain. ‘The 
only passage which by any ingenuity has ever been 
interpreted to enjoin prayer is in Ex. xxiii. 25, 
where the words are used, ++ And ye shall seve 
Jehovah your God.’ But as the Pentateuch 
abounds with specific injunctions as to the mode of 
serving Jehovah; by sacrifices, by meat-offerings, 
by drink-offerings, by the rite of circumcision, by 
observing festivals, such as the Sabbath, the Pass- 
over, the feast of weeks, and the teast of taber- 
nacles, by obeying all his ceremonial and moral 
commands, and by loving him, it is contrary to 
sound rules of construction to import into the 
general word serve” Jehovah the specific mean- 
ing ‘pray to’? Jehovah, when that particular 
mode of service is nowhere distinctly commanded 
in the Law. There being then thus no mention 
either of a future life, or of prayer as a duty, 
it would be easy for the Pharisees at a time when 
prayer was universally practiced, aud a future lite 
was generally believed in or desired, to argue from 
the supposed inconceivability of a true revelation 
not commanding prayer, or not asserting a future 
life, to the necessity of Moses having treated of 
both orally. And when the principle of an oral 
tradition in two such important points was once 
admitted, it was easy for a skillful controversialist to 
earry the application of the principle much farther 
by insisting that there was precisely the same evi- 
dence for numerous other traditions having come 
from Moses as for those two; and that it was illog- 
ical, as well as presuuptuous, to admit the two only, 
and to exercise the rivht of selection and private 
judgment respecting the rest. 

It is not to be supposed that all the traditions 
which bound the Pharisees were believed to be 
direct revelations to Moses on Mount Sinai. Τὴ 
addition to such revelations, which were not. dis- 
puted, although there was no proof trom the written 
Law to support them, and in addition to interpreta- 
tions received from Moses, which were either implied 
in the written Law or to be elicited from them by 
reasoning, there were three other classes of tradi- 
tions. Ist. Opinions on disputed points, which 
were the result of a majoricy of votes. To this 
class belonged the secondary questions on which 
there was a difference between the schools of Hillel 
and Shammai. 2dly. Decrees made by prophets 
and wise men in different ages, in conformity with 
a saying attributed to the men of the Great Syna- 
gogue, “ Be deliberate in judgment; train up many 
disciples; and make a fence for the Law.” These 
earried prohibitions farther than the written Law or 
oral Jaw of Moses, in order to protect. the Jewish 
people from temptations to sin or pollution. For 
exainple, the injunction, “Thou shalt not seethe a 


@ Mohammed was preceded both by Christianity and 
by the latest developments of Judaism: from both of 
which he borrowed much. See, as to Judaism, Geiger’s 
essay, Was hat Mohammed aus dem Jucten than auf 
venommen? Still. one of the most marked character- 
ists of the Koran is the unwearied reiteration of the 
duty of prayer, and of the certainty of a future state 
of retribution. 
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kid in his .sothor’s milk,” δ Ex. xxiii. 19, xxxiv. 26; 
Deut. xiv. 21; was interpreted by the oral law to 
mean that the flesh of quadrupeds might not be 
cooked, or in any way mixed with milk for food; 
so that even now aniongst the orthodox Jews milk 
may not be eaten for some hours after meat. But 
this was extended by the wise men to the flesh of 
birds; and now, owing to this “ fence to the Law,” 
the admixture of poultry with any milk, or its prep- 
arations, is rigorously forbidden. When once a 
decree of this kind has been passed, it could not be 
reversed ; and it was subsequently said that not 
even Klijah himself could take away anything from 
the 18 points which had been determined on by 
the school of Shammai and the school of Hillel. 
adly. Legal decisions of proper ecclesiastical author- 
ities on ‘disputed questions. Some of these were 
attributed to Moses, some to Joshua, and some to 
Ezra. Some likewise to Rabbis of later date, such 
as Hillel and Gamaliel. However, although in these 
several ways, αἰ the traditions of the Pharisees were 
not deenied direct revelations from Jehovah, there 
is no doubt that all became invested, more or less, 
with a peculiar sanctity; so that, regarded collec- 
tively, the study of them and the observance of 
them became as imperative as the study and obser- 
vance of the precepts in the Bible. 

Viewed as a whole, they treated men like chil- 
dren, formahzing and defining the minutest par- 
ticulars of ritual observances. The expressions of 
“ bondage,”’ of weak and beggarly elements,” and 
of «« burdens’ too heavy for men to bear,”’ faithfully 
represent the impression produced by their multi- 
plicity. An elaborate argument might be advanced 
for many of them individually, but the sting of 
them consisted in their aggregate number, which 
would have a tendency to quench the fervor and 
the freshness of a spiritual religion. ‘They varied 
in character, and the following instances may be 
given of three different classes:, Ist, of those which, 
admitting certain principles, were points reasonable 
to define ; 2dly, of points defined which were 
superfluously particularized; and 3dly, of points 
defined where the discussion of them: at all was 
superstitious and puerile. Ot the first class the 
very first decision in the Mishna is a specimen. 
It defines the period up to which a Jew is hound, 
as his evening service, to repeat the Shema. The 
Shema is the celebrated passage in Deut. vi. 4-9, 
commencing, ‘ Hear, O Israel: the Lord our God 
is one Lord, and ‘hoi shalt love the l.ord thy God 
with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all. thy might.” It is a tradition that every 
Israelite is bonnd to recite this passage twice in the 
twenty-four hours, morning and evening — for which 
authority is supposed to be found in verse 7, where 
it is said of these words, ἐς Thou shalt talk ἢ them 
. . « » When thou liest down and when thou risest 
up.’ Fhecompulsory recitation of even these words 
twice a day might be objected to as leading to 
formalism; but, accepting the recitation as a relig- 
ious duty, it might not be unreasonable that the 
range of time permitted lor the recitation should be 


bh Although this prohibition occurs three times, nc 
light is thrown upon its meaning by the context. Toe 
most probable conjecture is that given under the he εἰ 
of Ipouatry (ii. 1129 a), that it was aimed again-t 
some practice of idolaters. Mr. Laing gives a similar 
explanation of the Christian prot ibition in Scandinavia 
against eating horse-flesh. 
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defined. The following is the decision on this point 
in the Mishna, Beracoth i.: “From what time do 
they recite the Shema in the evening? From the 
time that the priests are admitted to eat their obla- 
tions till the end of the first watch. ‘The words of 
Rabbi Eliezer: but the wise men say, up to mid- 
night. Rabban Gamaliel says, until the column of 
dawn has arisen. Case: His sons returning from 
a house of entertainment said, We have not yet 
recited the Shema; to whom he said, If the column 
of dawn has not yet arisen, you are bound to recite 
it. But not this alone; but wherever the wise men 
have said ‘to midnight,’ their injunction is in force 
until the colunm of dawn has arisen. . . . . If so, 
why did the wise men say till midnight? In order 
to keep men far from transgression.’”? The following 
is an instance of the second class. It relates to the 
lighting candles on the eve of the Sabbath, which 
is the duty of every Jew: it is found in the Mishna, 
in the treatise Shabbath, c. ii., and is printed in 
the Hebrew and English Prayer-Book, according 
to the form of the German and Polish Jews, p. 66, 
from which to avoid objections, this translation, 
and others, where it is possible, are taken. 
what sort of wick and oil are the candles of the 
Sabbath to be lighted, and with what are they not 
to be lighted? ‘hey are ποῦ to be lighted with 
the woolly substance that grows upon cedars, nor 
with undressed flax, nor with silk, nor with rushes. 
nor with leaves out of the wilderness, nor with 
moss that grows on the surface of water, nor with 
pitch, nor with wax, nor with oi] made of cotton- 
seed, nor with the fat of the tail or the entrails of 
beasts. Nathan Hamody saith it may be lighted 
with boiled suet; but the wise men say, be it boiled 
or not boiled, it may not be lighted with it. It 
τα not he lighted with burnt oil on festival-days. 
Rabbi Ishmael says it may not be lighted with 
train-oil because of honor to the Sabbath ; but the 
wise men allow of all sorts of oil: with aed oil, 
with oil of nuts, oil of radish-seed, oil of fish, oil 
of yourd-seed, of resin and gum. Rabbi Tarphun 
saith they are not to be lighted but with oil of 
olives. Nothing that grows out of the woods is 
used for lighting but flax, and nothing that grows 
out of woods doth not pollute by the pollution of a 
tent but flax: the wick of cloth that is doubled, 
and has not been singed, Labbi Eleazar saith it 
is unclean, and may not be lighted withal; Rabbi 
Akibah saith it is clean, and may be lighted withal. 
A man may not split a shell of an egy and fill it 
with oil and put it in the socket of a candlestick, 

because it shall blaze, though the candlestick be 
of earthenware; but Rabbi Jehudah permits it: 

if the potter made it with a hole through at first, 
it is allowed, because it is the same vessel. No 

man. shall fill a platter with oi], and give it place 
next to the lamp, and put the head of the wick in 
a platter to make it drop the oil; but Rabbi 
Jeludah permits 10. Now in regard to details 
of this kind, admitting it was not unreasonable to 
make some reculations | concerning lighting candles, 
it certainly seems that the above particulars are 
too minute, and that all which was really essential 
could have been bronght within a much smaller 
compass. ddly. A specimen of the 3d class may 
be pointed ont in the beginning of the treatise on 
festivals (.J/oect), entitled Beitzah, an i yg, from 
the following case of the egg being the first point 
discussed in it. We are gravely informed that 
“an egg laid on a festival may be eaten, accord- 
ing to the school of Shammai; but the school of 
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Hillel says it must not be eaten.”’ In order to 
understand this important controversy, which re- 
minds us of the two parties in a well-known work 
who took their names from the end on which each 
held that an δ ought to be broken, it must be 
observed that, for a reason into which it is unne- 
cessary to enter at present, it was admitted on all 
hands, both by the school of Hillel and the school 
of Shammiai, that if a bird which was neither to be 
eaten nor killed laid an egg on a festival, the erg 
was not to beeaten. The only point of controversy 
was respecting an egg laid by a hen that wonld be 
afterwards eaten. Now the school of Iillel inter- 
dicted the eating of such an egg, on account of a 
passage in the 5th verse of the 16th chapter of 
‘xodus, wherein Jehovah said to Moses respecting 
the people who gathered manna, * on the sixth day 
they shall prepare that which they bring in.” For 
it was inferred from these words that on a common 
day of the week a man might “ prepare’’ for the 
Sabbath, or prepare for a feast-day, but that he 
might uot prepare for the Sabbath on a feast-day, 
nor for a feast-day on the Sabbath. Now, as an 
egg laid on any particular day was deemed to have 
heen ‘“ prepared δ᾽ the day before, an egy laid on a 
feast-day following a Sabbath might not be eaten, 
hecause it was prepared on the Sabbath, and the 
eating of it would involve a breach of the Sabbath. 
And although «ll feast-days did not fall on a day 
following the Sabbath, yet as many did, it was 
deemed letter, ex mayort cauteld, as a fence to 
the Law,” to interdict the eating of an egg which 
had been laid on any feast-day, whether such day 
was or was not the day after the Sabbath (see 
Surenhusins’s AJéishna, ti. 282). Ina world wherein 
the objects of human interest and wouder are nearly 
endless, it certainly does seem a degradation of 
human intelligence to exercise it on matters so 
trifling and petty. 


In order, however, to observe regulations on 
points of this kind, mixed with others less objec- 
tionable, and with some which, regarded from a 
certain point of view, were in themselves individu- 
ally not unreasonable, the Pharisees formed a kind 


of society. A member was called a chabér ΓΞ) 


and those among the middle and lower classes who 
were not members were called the people of the 
land,”’ or the vulgar. Lach member undertook, in 
the presence of three other members, that he would 
remain true to the laws of the association, The 
conditions were various. One of transcendent im- 
portance was that ἃ member should refrain from 
everything that was not tithed (comp. Matt. xxiii. 
23, and Luke xviii. 12). The Mishna says, “ He 

who undertakes to be trustworthy (a word with a 
technical Pharisaical meaning) tithes whatever he 
eats, and whatever he sells, and whatever he buys, 
aud does not ent und drink with the people of the 
land.’ This was a point of peculiar delicacy, for 
the portion of produce reserved as tithes for the 
priests and Levites was holy, and the enjoyment οἱ 
what was holy was a deadly sin. Hence a Phari- 
see was bound, not only to ascertain as a buyer 
whether the articles which he purchased had been 
duly tithed, but to have the same certainty in re- 
gard to what he eat in his own house and when 
taking his meals with others. And thus Christ, 
in eating with publicans and sinners, ran counter 
to the first principles, and shocked the most deep- 
ly-rooted prejudices, of Pharisaism; for. independ- 
ently of other obvious considerations, He ate and 
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drank with “the people of the land,” and it would 
have been assumed as undoubted that He partook 
on such occasions of food which had not been duly 
uthed. 

Perhaps some of the most characteristic laws of 
the Pharisees related to what was clean (¢ahd7) and 
unclean (μι). Among all oriental nations there 
has been a certain tendency to symbolism in relig- 
ion: and if any symbolism is admitted on such a 
subject, nothing is more natural than to symbolize 
purity and cleanliness of thought by cleanliness of 
person, dress, and actions. Again, in all climates, 
hut especially in warm climates, the sanitary ad- 
vantages of such cleanliness would tend to confirm 
and perpetuate this kind of symbolism; and when 
once the principle was conceded, superstition would 
be certain to attach an intrinsic moral value to the 
rigid observance of the symbol. In addition to 
what might he explained in this manner, there arose 
among the Jews — partly from opposition to idola- 
trous practices, or to what savored of idolatry, 
partly from causes which it is dificult at the pres- 
ent day even to conjecture, possibly fromm mere 
prejudice, individual antipathy, or strained fanciful 
analogies — peculiar ideas concerning what was 
clean and unclean, which at first sight might ap- 
pear purely conventional. But, whether their ori- 
gin was symbolical, sanitary, religious, fanciful, or 
conventional, it was a matter of vital importance to 
a Vharisee that he should be well acquainted with 
the Pharisaical reculations concerning what was 
clean and what was unclean; for, as among the 
modern Hindoos (some of whose customs are very 
similar to those of the Pharisees), every one tech- 
nically unclean is cut off from almost every relig- 
ious ceremony, so, according to the Levitical Law, 
every unclean person was cut off from all religious 
privileges, and was regarded as defiling the sanctu- 
ary of Jehovah (Num. xix. 20; compare Ward’s 
Hindoo History, Literature, and Religion, it. 147). 
On principles precisely similar to those of the 
Levitical laws (Lev. xx. 25, xxii. 4-7), it was pos- 
sible to incur these awful religious penalties either 
by eating or by touching what was unclean in the 
Pharisaical sense. In reterence to eating, independ- 
ently of the slaughtering of holy sacrifices, which is 
the subject of two other treatises, the Mishna con- 
tains one treatise called Cholin, which is specially 
devoted to the slaughtering of fowls and cattle for 
domestic use (see Surenhusius, v. 114; and De Sola 
and Raphall, p. 325). One point in its very first 
section is hy itself vitally distinctive; and if the 
treatise had contained no other regulation, it would 
still have raised an insuperable barrier between the 
free social intercourse of Jews and other nations. 
This point is, “that any thing slaughtered by a 
heathen should be deemed unfit to be eaten, like the 


a At the present day a strict orthodox Jew may not 
eat meat of any anima), unless it has been killed by a 
Jewish butcher. According to Mr. 1. Disraeli (The 
Genius of Judaism, p. 154), the butcher searches the 
animal for any blemish, and, on his approval, causes 
a Jeaden seal, stamped with the Hebrew word cashar 
(awful), to be attached to the meat, attesting its 
τὸ cleanness.”” Mr. Disraeli likewise points out that in 
Herodotus (ii. 38) a seal is recorded to have been used 
for 2 similar purpose by Egyptian priests, to attest 
that a bull about to be sacrificed was “clean,” καθα- 
pos- The Greek and Hebrew words are perhaps akin 
in origin, s and th being frequently interchanged .in 
language. 

b The Egyptians appear to have had ideas of * un- 
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carcase of an animal that had died of itself, and like 
such carease should pollute the person who carried 
it.’ @ On the reasonable assumption that under 
such circumstances animals used tor food would be 
killed by Jewish slaughterers, regulations the most 
ininute are laid down for their guidance. In ref- 
erence likewise to touching what is unclean, the 
Mishna abounds with prohibitions and distinctions 
no less minute; and by far the greatest portion of 
the 6th and last “ Order ’’ relates to impurities con- 
tracted in this manner. Referring to that “ Order” 
for details, it may be observed that to any one fresh 
from the perusal of them, and of others already ad- 
verted to, the words ‘Touch not, taste not, handle 
not,” seem a correct but almost a pale summiary of 
their drift and purpose (Col. ii. 21); and the stern 
antagonism becomes vividly visible between them 
and Him who proclaimed -boldly that a man was 
defiled not by anything he ate, but by the bad 
thoughts of the heart alone (Matt. xv. 11); and who, 
even when the guest of a Pharisee, pointedly ab- 
stained from washing his hands before a meal, in 
order to rebuke the superstition whieh attached a 
moral value to such a ceremonial act. (See Luke 
xl. 37-40; and compare the Mishna vi. 480, where 
there is a distinct treatise, Yadaim, on the wash- 
ing of hands.) ὃ 

It is proper to add that it would be a great mis- 
take to suppose that the Pharisees were wealthy 
and luxurious, much more that they had degener- 
ated into the vices which were imputed to some of 
the Homan .popes and cardinals during the 200 
years preceding the Iteformation. Josephus com- 
pared the Pharisees to the sect of the Stoies. Ile 
says that they hved frugally, in no respect giv- 
inv in to luxury, but that they followed the leader- 
ship of reason in what it had selected aid trans- 
mitted as a good (Ant. xviii. 1,§ 3). With this 
agrees What he states in another passage, that the 
Pharisees had so much weight with the multitude, 
that if they said anything against a king or a high- 
priest they were at once believed (xiii. 10, § 5); for 
this kind of influence is more likely to be obtained 
by a religions body over the people, through aus- 
terity and self-denial, than through wealth, nxury, 
and self-indulgence. Although there would be 
hypocrites among them, it would be nnreasonable 
to charge all the Pharisees as a body with hypoe- 
risy, in the sense wherein we at the present day 
use the word. A learned Jew, now living, charges 
against them rather the holiness of works than hyp- 
ocritical holiness — Werkheiligheit, nicht Schein- 
heiligkeit (Herzfeld, Geschichte des Volkes Jisrael, 
iii, 359). At any rate they must be regarded as 
having been some of the most intense /ermalists 
whom the world has ever seen; and looking at the 
average standard of excellence among mankind, it 


cleanness ” through tasting, touching, and handling, 
precisely analogous to those of the Levitical Law and 
of the Pharisees. The priests would not endure even, 
to look at beans, deeming them not ciean. νομίζοντες 
ov καθαρόν μιν εἶναι ὄσπριον (καθαρόν is the Greek 
word in the LXX. for taaér). “ΝΟ Egyptian,” says 
FHlerodotus, * wonld salute a Greek with a kiss, nor 
use a Greek knife, or spits, or canidron ; or taste the 
meat of an ox which had been cut by a Greek knife. 
They drank out of bronze vessels, rinsing them perpet- 
ually. And if any one accidentally tonched ἃ pig, he 
would plunge into the Nile, without stopping to un- 
dress " (Hirodot. ii. 37, 41, 47). Just as the Jews re- 
garded all other nations, the Egyptians mgarded all 
other nations, including the Jews ; namely, is unclean. 
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is nearly certain that men whose lives were spent 

in the ceremonial observances of the Mishna, would 

cherish feelings of self-complacency and spiritual 

pride not justified by intrinsie moral excellence. 

The supercilious contempt towards the poor publi- | 
can, and towards the tender penitent love that 
bathed Christ’s feet with tears, would be the natu- 
val result of such a system of life. 

It was alleged avainst them, on the highest spir- 
itnal anthority, that they ‘‘ made the word of (sod 
of none effect by their traditions.’’ This would he 
true in the largest sense, from the purest form of 
religion in the Old ‘Testament being almost ineom- 
patible with such endless forms (Mic. vi. 8): Ἰπι it 
was true in another sense, from some of the tradi- 
tions being decidedly at variance with genuine re- 
ligion. The evasions connected with Corban are 
well known. ‘To this may be added the following 
instances: It is a plain precept of morality and 
religion that a man shall pay his debts (Ps. xxxvil. 
21): but, aceording to the treatise of the Mishna 
ealled Avodah zarah, i. 1, a dew was prohibited 
from paying money to a heathen three days before 
any heathen festival, just as if a debtor had any 
business to meddle with the question of how his 
creditor might spend his own money. In_ this 
way, Cato or Cicero might have been kept for a 
while out of his legal rights by an ignoble Jewish 
money-dealer in the Transtiberine district. In 
some instances, such a delay in the paynient of 
debts might have ruined a heathen merchant 
Again, it was an injunction of the Pentatench that 
an Israelite should “love his neighbor as himself”’ 
(Lev. xix. 18); and although in this particular 
passage it might be argued that by ‘+ 1ieighbor ἡ] 
was meant a brother [sraelite, it is evident that 
the spirit of the precept went much farther (Luke 
x. 27-29, &.). In plain violation of it, however, 
a Jewish midwife is forbidden, in the .tvoduh za- 
rah, ii. 1, to assist a heathen mother in the labors 
of childbirth, so that through this prohibition a 
heathen mother and child might have been left to 
perish for want of a Pharisee’s professional assist- 
ance. <A great Roman sutirist, in holding up to 
view the unsocial customs of the Roman Jews, spe- 
cifies as two of their traditious that they were not 
to show the way, or point out springs of water to 
any but the circumcised. 

 Tradidit areano quodcunque volumiue Moses, 

Noo monstrare vias eadem nisi sacra colenti, 

Quesitum ad fontem solos deducere verpos.”’ 

JUVENAL, xiv. 102-4. 

Now the truth of this statement has in our times 
been formally denied, and it seems certain that 
neither of these particular prohibitions ts found in 
the Mishna; but the regulation respecting the, 
Jewish midwives was more unsocial aud cruel than | 
the two practices referred to in the satirist’s lines; 
and individual Pharisees, while the spirit of antag- 
onism to the Romans was at its height, may have | 
supplied instances of the imputed churlishness, 


a At least five different explanations have been sng- | 
gested of the passage John ix. 2. Ist. That it alludes | 
to a Jewish doctrine of the transmigration of souls. 
2dly. That it refers to an Alexandrine doctrine of the 
preéxistence of sonls, but not to their transmigration. 
3dly. That the words mean, “ Did this man sin, as the 
Greeks say, or did his purents sin, as we say, that he, 
was born blind?” 4thly. That it involves the Rab- 
binical idea of the possibility of an infant's sinning in 
his mother’s womb. 5Sthly. That it is founded on the | 
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though not justified by the letter of their traditions. 
In fact, Juvenal did really somewhat «nderstate 
what was true in principle, not of the Jews uni- 
versally, but of the most importaut religious party 
among the Jews, at the time when he wrote. 

An analogy has been pointed out by Geiger (p. 
104) between the Pharisees and our own Puritans; 
aud in some points there are undoubted features τ 
similarity, beginning even with their names. Both 
were inmovators: the one against the legal ortho- 
doxy of the Sadducees, the others against [pisco- 
pacy. Doth of them had republican tendencies : 
the Pharisees vlorifying the oftice of rabbi, which 
depended on learning and personal merit, rather 
than that of priest, which, being hereditary, de- 
pended on the accident of birth; while the Puri- 
tans in England abolished monarcliy and the right 
of hereditary legislation. [ven iv their zeal for 
relivious education there was some resemblance: 
the Pharisees exerting themselves to instruct dis- 
ciples in their schools with an earnestness never, 
equaled in Rome or Greece; while in Scotland the 
Puritans set the most brilliant example to modern 
Kurope of parochial schools for the common peo- 
ple. Dut here comparison ceases. In the most 
essential points of religion they were not only not 
wike, but they were directly antagonistic. The 
Pharisees were under the bondage of forms in the 
manner already described; while, except in the 
strict observance of the Sabbath, the religion of 
the Puritans was in theory purely spiritual, and 
they assailed even the ordinary forms of Popery and 
Prelacy with a bitterness of language copied trom 
the denunciations of Christ against tne Pharisees. 

II. Jn regard to a future “state, Josephus pre- 
sents the ideas of the Pharisees in such a light to 
his Greek readers, that whatever inter pretation his 
ambiguous language might possibly admit, he ob- 
viously would have produced the impression on 
Greeks that the Pharisees believed in the transmi- 
gration of souls. Thus his statement respecting 
thein is, “‘ They say that every soul is imperishable, 
but that the soul of good men only passes over (or 
transmigrates) into ποι παν body — μεταβαίνειν 
eis ἕτερον σῶμα--- while the soul of bad men rs 
chastised by eternal punishment ”’ (B. Je ils a8 
14: compare iii. 8, § 5, and Ant. xviii. 1, § 3, a 
Boettcher, De /nferts, pp. 519, 552). And there 
are two passages in the Gospels es might coun- 
tenance this idea: one in Matt. xiv. 2, where Herod 
the tetrarch is represented as hiking that Jesus 
was John the Baptist risen from the dead (though 
a different color is given to Lerod’s thoughts in 
the corresponding passage, Luke ix. 7-9); and 
another in John ix. 2, where the question is put 
to Jesus whether the blind man hiniself@ had 
sinned, or his parents, that he was born blind ὃ 
Notwithstanding these passages, however, there 
(loes not appear ‘to be sufficient reason for doubting 
that the Pharisees believed in a resurrection of the 
dead very much in the same sense as the early 


predestinarian notion that the blindness from birth 
was a preceding punishment for sins which the blind 
man afterwards committed: just as it has been sug- 
gested. in a remarkable passage, that the death before 
1688 of the Princess Anne's infant children (three in 
number) was a preeeding punishment for her subse- 
quent abandonment of her father, James II. See 
Stewart's Patlosophy, vol. ii. App. vi. and the Com- 
mentaries of De Wette and Liicke, αὐ locum. 
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Christians. 
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(Acts xxiii. 6), that he was a Pharisee, the son of | 


a Pharisee, and that he was called in question for | the tradittons of the elders. 


This is most in aceordance with St. | 
Panl's statement to the chief priests and council | 


PHARISEES 


enjoined in the Pentateuch, but included those 
fabulonsly supposed to have been orally transmitted 
by Moses on Mount Sinai, and the whole body of 
They included, Πὶ 


the hope and resurrection of the dead —a state-| fact, all those ceremonial ‘“ works,”’ against the 


ment which would have been peculiarly disin- 
genuous, if the Pharisees had merely believed in 
the transmigration of souls; and it is likewise 
alniost implied in Christ’s teaching, which does 
not insist on the doctrine of a future life as any- 
thing new, but assumes it as already adopted by 
his hearers, except by the Sadducees, although he | 
condemns some unspiritual conceptions of its nature | 
as erroneous (Matt. xxii. 30; Mark xii. 25; Luke | 
xx. 84-386). On this head the Mishna is an illus- 
tration of the ideas in the Gospels, as distinguished 
from any mere transmigration of souls; and the 
peculiar phrase, ++ the world to come,” of which ὁ 
αἰὼν ὁ ἐρχόμενος was undoubtedly only the trans- 
lation, frequently oceurs in it (SDM pay, 
Avoth, ii. 7, iv. 16; comp. Mark x. 30; Luke xviii. 
30). This phrase of Christians, which is anterior 
to Christianity, but which does not occur in the | 
O. T., though fully justified by certain passages to | 
he found in some of its latest books,@ is essentially | 
difterent from Greek conceptions on the same sub- 
ject; and generally, in contradistinction to the 
purely temporal blessings of the Mosaie legislation, 
the Christian ideas that this world is a state of 
probation, and that every one after death will have 
to render a strict account of his actions, were ex- 
pressed by Pharisces in language which it is im- 
possible to misunderstand: ‘“‘ This world may be 
likened to a court-yard in comparison of the world 
to cone; therefore prepare thyself in the ante- 
chamber that thou mayest enter into the dining- 
room”’ (Avoth, iv. 16). “Everything is given to 
man on security, xnd a net is spread over every 
living creature; the shop is open, and the mer- 
chani credits; the book is open, and the hand 
records; and whosoever chooses to borrow may 
come and borrow: for the collectors are continually 
going round daily, and obtain payment of man, 
whether with his consent or without it; and the 
judgment is true justice; and all are prepared for 
the feast’ (Avoth, iii. 10). Those who are born 
are doomed to die, the dead to live, and the quick 
to be judged; to make us know, understand, and 
be informed that He ts God: He is the Former, 
Creator, Intelligent Being, Judge, Witness, and 
suing Party, and will judge thee hereafter. Blessed 
be He; for in his presence there is no unrighteous- 
ness, forgetfulness, respect of persons, nor accept- 
ance of a bribe; for everything is his. Knew also 
that everything is done according to the account, 
and let not thine evil imagination persuade thee 
that the grave is a place of refuge for thee: for 
against thy will wast thou formed, and agaiust 
thy will wast thou born; and against thy will dost 
thou live, ard against thy will wilt thou die; and 
against ths will must thou hereafter render an 
account, 271d receive judgment in the presence of 
the Sup*yme King of kings, the Holy God, blessed 
is Pe” (Avoth, iv. 22). Still it must be borne in 
mh.a4 that the actions of which such ἃ strict 
account was to be rendered were not merely those 
referred to by the spiritual prophets Isaiah and 
Micah (15. i. 16, 17; Mie. vi. 8), nor even those 


a The earliest text in support of the expression is 
perhaps “ the new heavens and the new earth ” prom- 


efficacy of which, in the deliverance of the human 
soul, St. Paul so emphatically protested. 


LIT. In reference to the opinions of the Phar- 


_isees concerning the freedom of the will, a difficulty 


arises from the very prominent position which they 
occupy in the accounts of Josephus, whereas noth- 
ing vitally essential to the peculiar doctrines of 
the Pharisees seems to depend on those opinions, 
and some of his expressions are Greek, rather than 
Hebrew. ‘ There were three sects of the Jews,’ 
he says, ** which had different conceptions respect- 
ing human affairs, of which one was called Phar- 
isees, the second Sadducees, and the third Essenes. 
The Pharisees say that some things, and not all 
things, are the work of fate; but that some things 
are in our own power to be and not to be. But 
the Issenes declare that Fate rules all things, and 
that nothing happens to man except by its decree. 
The Sadducees, on the other hand, take away 
Fate, holding that it is a thing of nought, and 
that huinan affairs do not depend upon it; but In 
their estimate all things are in the power of our- 
selves, as being ourselves the causes of our good 
things, and meeting with evils through our own 
inconsiderateness '’ (comp. xviii. 1, § 3, and 8. ./. 
ii. 8, ὃ 14). On reading this passage, and the 
others which bear on the same subject in .Jose- 
phus’s works, the suspicion naturally arises that 
he was biassed by a desire to make the Greeks 
believe that, like the Greeks, the Jews had phi- 
losophieal sects amongst themselves. At any rate 
his words do not represent the opinions as they 
were really held by the three religious parties. 
We may feel certain, that the influence of fate 
was not the point on which discussions respecting 
free-will turned, though there may have been dif- 
ferences as to the way in which the interposition 
of God in human affairs was to be regarded. Thus 
the ideas of the Essenes are likely to have been 
expressed in language approaching to the words of 
Christ (Matt. x. 29, 30, vi. 25-34), and it is very 
difficult to believe that the Sadducees, who accepted 
the authority of the Pentateuch and other books 
ot the Old Testament, exeluded God, in their con- 
ceptions, from all influence on human actions. 
On the whole, in reference to this point, the opin- 
iou of Graetz (Geschichte der Juden, 111. 509) seems 
not improbable, that the real difference between 
the Pharisees and Sadducees was at first practical 
and political. He conjectures that the wealthy 
and aristocratical Sadducees in their wars and 
negotiations with the Syrians entered into matters 
of policy and calculations of prudence, while the 


‘zealous Pharisees, disdaining worldly wisdom, laid 


stress on doing what seemed right, and on leaving 
the event to God: and that this led to differences 
in formal theories and metaphysical statements. 
The precise nature of those differences we do not 
certainly know, as no writing of a Sadducee on 
the subjeet has heen preserved by the Jews, and 
on matters of this kind it is unsafe to trust un- 
reservedly the statements of an adversary. [SAv- 
DUCKES. | 


ised by Isaiah (Is. lx». 17-22). 
ii. 445 Is. xxvi. 19. 


Compare Dan. vii. 27 
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ΤΥ. In reference to the spirit of proselytism 
among the Pharisees, there is undisputable author- 
ity for the statement that it prevailed to a very 
great extent at the time of Christ (Matt. xxiil. 
15); and attention is now called to it on account 
of its probable importance in having paved the 
way for the early diffusion of Christianity. The 
district of Palestine, which was long in proportion 
to its breadth, and which yet, from Dan to Beer- 
sheba, was only 160 Roman miles, or not quite 148 


‘nglish miles long, and which is represented as | 


having been civilized, wealthy, and populous 1,000 
years ‘before Christ, would mider Ὁ any circumstances 
have been too small to continue maintaining the 
whole growing population of its children. But, 
through kidnapping (Joel iii. 6), throngh leading 
into captivity by military incursions and victorious 
enemies (2 K. xvii. 6, xviii. 11, xxiv. 15; Am. i. 
6, 9), through flight (Jer. xliii. 4-7), through com- 
merce (Joseph. ni. xx. 2, § 3), and probably 
through ordinary emigration, Jews at the time of 
Christ had become scattered over the fairest por- 
tions of the civilized world. On the day of Pente- 
cost, that great festival on which the Jews suppose 
Moses to have brought the perfect Law down from 
heaven (/’estival Pre ‘ayers for Pentecost, p. 6), dews 
are said to have been assembled with one accord in 
one place at Jerusalem, “ from every region under 
heaven.”” Admitting that this was an oriental 
hyperbole (comp. John xxi. 25), there must have 
been some foundation for it in fact; and the enu- 
meration of the various countries from which Jews 
are said to have been present gives a vivid idea 
of the widely-spread existence of Jewish commiu- 
nities. 
begproved from Josephus (.1π|. xx. 2, § 3), that 
missions and organized attempts to produce con- 
versions, although unknown to Greek philosophers, 
existed among the Pharisees (De Wette, Lweyetis- 
ches Handbuch, Matt. xxiii. 15). But, at any rate, 
the then existing regulations or customs of syna- 
gocues afforded facilities which do not exist now 
either in synagogues or Christian churches for pre- 
senting new views to a congregation (Acts xvii. 25 
Luke iv. 16). Under such auspices the prosely- 
tizing spirit of the Pharisees inevitably stimulated 
a thirst for inquiry, and accustomed the Jews to 
theolovical controversies. Thus there existed pre- 
cedeuts and favoring circumstances for efforts to 
make proselytes, when the greatest of all mis- 
sionaries, a Jew by race, a Pharisee by education, 
a Greek by language, and a Roman citizen by 
birth, preaching the resurrection of Jesus to those 
who for the most. part already believed in the resur- 
rection of the dead, confronted the elaborate ritual- 
system of the written and oral law by a pure 
spiritual religion: and thus obtained the coopera- 
tion of many Jews themselves in breaking down 
every barrier between Jew, Pharisee, Greek, and 
Roman, and in endeavoring to unite all mankind 
by the brotherhood of a common Christianity. 

Literature. —In addition to the New ‘Testa- 
ment, Josephus, and the Mishna, it is ΠΊΕ to 
real Epiphanius -ldrersus Iheveses, lib. 1. xvi.; 
and the notes of Jerome to Matt. xxii. a XXiil. 
§, &c., though the information given by loth these 
writers is very imperfect. 

In modern literature, see several treatises in 
Ugolino’s Thesawrus, vol. xxii.; and Lightfoot’s 
fore llebraice on Matt. iii. 7, where a curious 
rabbinical description is given of seven sects of 
Pharisees, which, from its being destitute of any 


| learned 


Now it is not unlikely, though it cannot. 
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intrinsic value, is not inserted in this article. See 
likewise Brucker’s //istorit Critica Philosophie, 
ii. 744-759; Milman's //istory of the Jews, it. 715 
Ewald’s Geschichte des Volkes fsrae/, iv. 415-419; 
and the Jahrhundert des Heils, p. 5, &. of Gfrorer, 
who has insisted strongly on the importance of the 
Mishna, and has made great use of the Talmud 
generally. See also the following works by modern 
Jews: Jost, Geschichte des Jwlenthums 
und seiner Sekten, i. 196; Greetz, Geschichte der 
Juden, iii. 508-518 : Herzfeld, Geschichte des 
Volkes disrael, iit. 358-362 ; an Geiger, Ur- 
schiift und Uebersetzungen der Bibel, p. 103, &e. 
ie i. 

* Additional Literature, — See Grossmann, De 
Judworun Disciplina Arcant, Part. 1, 2, Lips. 
1833-34; De Pharisaisme Judworum Alecandrino 
Commentatio, Part. 1-3, ibid. 1846-50; Je Colle- 
gio Pharisworua, ibid. 1851. Biedermann, Phar- 
iséer wu. Sadducder, Zurich, 1854. Reuss, art. 
Phavisder, in Herzog’s Real-Mneykl. xi. 496-509. 
Geiger, Sadducter wu. Pharisder, from the Jiid. 
Zettschr. f. Wiss. u. Leben, Breslau, 1863; see 
also his Dus Judenthum xn. seine Geschichte, 22 
Anfl. ibid. 1865. Delitzsch, Jesus u. [Hillel (against 
Renan and Geiger), Erlangen, 1866. Ginsburg, 
art. Pharisees in Kitto’s Cyel. of Bibl. Lit, 3d 
ed., 1866. ‘T. Keim, Gesch. Jesu von Nona, 
Ziirich, 1867, 1. 251-272. J. Derenbourg, /ssai 
sur Uhist. et le geogr. de lt Palestine, Paris, 1867, 
i. 119-144, 452 ff. A. Hausrath, Neatest. Zert- 
geschichte, Heidelb. 1868, i. 117-133. ike 


PHA’/ROSH (wy [a flea]: Φόρος: Pha- 
vos). Elsewhere PARrosi. ‘The sanie variation is 
found in the Geneva Version (Iizr. vill. 3). 


PHARPAR (OB 1D [swi/t, rapid, Ges., 
First], 7 6. Parpar: [Rom. Φαρφάρ ; Vat.] 
“Agappa; Alex. dupdapa : Pharphav). iliive 


' second of the two “rivers of Damascus *? — Abana 


and Pharpar—alluded to by Naaman (2 Kk. v. 
12). 

The two principal streams in the district of Da- 
maseus are the Barada and the Aw: in faet, 
there are no others worthy of the name of “river.” 
There are good grounds for identifying the δεινά 
with the Abana, and there seems therefore to be no 
alternative but to consider the Away as being the 
Pharpar. But though in the region of Damascus, 
the wey has not, like the Barada, any connection 
with the city itself. It does not approach it nearer 
than 8 niles, and is divided from it by the ridge 
of the Jebel Aswad. It takes its rise on the 8. E. 
slopes of Llermon, some 5 or 6 miles from δεῖ 
Jenn, close to a village called rny, the name of 
which it bears during the first part of its course. 
It then runs δ. FE. by Aefr Hawvar and Sasa, but 
soon recovering itself hy a turn northwards, ulti- 
mately ends in the Bahret απο, the most 
southerly of the three lakes or swamps of Damascus, 
nearly due east of, and about 40 miles from, the 
point at which it started. The lw has been 
investigated by Dr. Thomson, and is described by 
him in the Bibliotheca Sacra for May, 1849; see 
also Robinson (Bibl. Mes. iii. 447, 1.18). It is evi- 
dently much inferior to the Barada, for while that 
is extraordinarily copious, and also perennial in the 


— 


« The A at the commencement of this name Sug- 
gests the Hebrew definite article; but no trace of it 
appears in the Hebrew MSS. 
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nottest seasons, this is described as a small lively @ | booty, and also refit, the whole region having been 
stream, not unfrequently dry in the lower part of ‘aneiently so thickly covered with “wood as to give 


its course. 
Van de Velde (1858) the name of Wady Barbar 
is found, apparently that of a valley parallel to the 
Arny near Kefr Hauwar ; but what the anthority 
for this is the writer has not succeeded in discov- 
ering. Nor has he found any name on the maps 
or in the lists of Dr. Robinson answering to Tad- 


rah, sr by which Pharpar is rendered in 


the Arabic version of 2 K. y. 12. 

The tradition of the Jews of Damascus, as re- 
ported by Schwarz (54, also 20, 27), is curiously 
subversive of our ordinary teas regarding these 
streams. They call the river Fijeh (that is the 
Barada) the Pharpar, and give the name Amana 
or Karmion (an old ‘Talmudic name, see vol. i. p. 
2 4) toa stream which Schwarz describes as run- 
ning from a fountain ealled ¢/-Barady, 14 miles 
from Beth Djana (Beit Jenn), ina N. E. direction, 
to Damascus (see also the reference to the Nubian 
geographer by Gesenius, Zhes. 1132 a). What is 
intended ly this the writer is at a loss to know. 

G. 


PHAR’ZITES, THE QOL OSI [patr., see 


Pharez]: ὁ Φαρεσί: [Vat.] Alex. Φαρες: Phar- 
esite). The descendants of Pharez, the son of 
Judah (Num. xxvi. 30). They were divided into 
two branches, the Hezronites and the Hamulites. 


PHASEH’AH (TIDD [lame, Ges.; born at the 
Pussover, Yiirst]: Φεσή; Alex. [beoon: FA-] 
gation: Phasea). PAsEAH 2 (Neh. vii. 51). 
PHASE’LIS (Φασηλίς: Phaselis). A town 
on the coast of Asia Minor, on the confines of 
Lycia aud Pamphylia, and consequently ascribed 
by the ancient writers sometimes to one and some- 
times to the other. Its commerce was consider- 
able in the sixth century 1». 
Amasis it was one of a ee of Greek towns 
which carried on trade somewhat in the manner 
of the Hanseatic confederacy in the Middle Ages. 
They had a common temple, the Hellenium, at 
Naucratis in Egypt, and nominated προστάται for 
the regulation of commercial questions and the 
decision of disputes arising out of contracts, like 
the pread'‘hommes of the Middle Ages, who presided 
over the courts of pie powder (pieds poudrés, ped- 
lars) at the different staples. In later times Phase- 
lis was distingnished as a resort of the Pamphylian 
and Cilician pirates. Its port was a convenient 
one to make, for the lofty mountain of Solyma 
(now Tekhtalu), which backed it at a distance of 
oly five miles, is nearly 8,000 feet in height, and 
constitutes an admirable landmark from a great 
distance. Phaselis itself stood on a rock of ὅθ or 
100 feet elevation above the sea, and was joined to 
the inain by a low isthmus, in the middle of which 
was a lake, now a pestiferous marsh. On the 
eastern side of this were a closed port and a road- 
stead, and on the western a larger artificial harbor, 
formed by a mole run out into the sea. The 
remains of this may still be traced to a considerable 
extent below the surfiuce of the water. The ma- 
soury of the pier which. protected the small eastern 
port is nearly perfect. In this sheltered position 
the pirates could lie safely while they sold their 


@ Such is the meaning of the word Pharpar, treated 
as Hebrew, according to Gesenius and First. Dr. | 


On the maps of Kiepert (1856) and | the name of Pityusa to the town. 


, for in the reign of | 


For a time the 

Phaselites confined their relations with the Pam- 
phyhans to the purposes just mentioned; but they 
subsequently joined the piratical league, and suf- 
fered in consequence the loss of their independence 
and their town lands in the war which was waged 
by the Roman consul Publius Servilins Isauricus in 
the years 77-75 B. c. But at the outset the No- 
mans had to a great extent fostered the pirates, by 
the demand which sprang up for domestic slaves 
upon the change of manners brought about by the 
spoliation of Carthage and Corinth. It is said 
that at this time many thousand slaves were passed 
through Delos — which was the mart between Asia 
and Europe — in a single day; and the proverb 
ore up there, Ἔμπορε, κατάπλευσον᾽ ἐξελοῦ" 
πάντα πέπραται. But when the Cilicians had 
acquired such power and audacity as to sweep the 
seas as far as the Italian coast, and interrupt the 
supplies of corn, it became time to interfere, and 
the expedition of Servilius commenced the work 
which was afterwards completed by Pompey the 
Great, 

It is in the interval between the growth of the 
Cilician piracy and the Servilian expedition that 
the incidents related in’ the First Book of Macca- 
bees occurred. The Romans are represented as 
requiring all their allies to render up to Simon the 
high-priest any Jewish exiles who may have taken 
refuge among them. After naming Ptolemy, De- 
metrius (king of Syria), Attalus (king of Perga- 
mus), Artarathes (uf Pontus), and Arsaces (of Par- 
thia), as recipients of these missives, the author 
adds that the consul also wrote εἰς πάσας τὰς 
χώρας καὶ Σαμψάμῃ (Grotius conjectures Λαμ- 
Ware, and one MS. has Μεσανίσσῃ) καὶ Σπαρτιά- 
ταις καὶ εἰς Δῆλον καὶ εἰς Μύνδον ᾿καὶ εἰς Σικυῶνα 
καὶ εἰς τὴν Καρίαν καὶ εἰς “Σάμον καὶ εἰς τὴν 
Παμφυλίαν καὶ eis τὴν Λυκίαν καὶ εἰς ᾿Αλικαρ- 
νασσὸὺν, καὶ εἰς Ῥόδον καὶ εἰς Φασηλίδα καὶ 
εἰς Κῶ καὶ εἰς Σίδην καὶ εἰς “Apadoy καὶ εἰς 
Γόρτυναν καὶ Κνίδον, καὶ Κύπρον καὶ Κυρήνην 
(1 Mace. xv. 23). It will be observed that all the 
places named, with the exception of Cyprus and 
Cyrene, lie on the highway of marine traffic be- 
tween Syria aud Italy. The Jewish slaves, whether 
kidnapped by their own countrymen (Ex. xxi. 16) 
or obtained by raids (2 K. y. 2), appear in early 
times to have been transmitted to the west coast 
of Asia Minor by this route (see Uz. xxvii. 15; 
Joel iii. 6). 

The existence of the mountain Solyma, and a 
town of the same name, in the immediate neigh- 
horhood of Phaselis, renders it probable that the 
descendants of some of these Israelites formed a 
population of some importance in the time of 
Strabo (IIerod. 11. 178; Strah. χῖν. @iemer 
xxxvil. 235 Mela, i. 14; Beaufort, Aaramania, pp. 
53-56). J. W. B. 


PHASIRON (Φασιρών; [Sin. Φασειρων:) 
Phaseron; Pasiron), the name of the head of an 
Arab tribe, ‘the children of Phasiron”’ (1 Mace. 
ix. 66), defeated by Jonathan, but of whom noth- 
ing more is known. ΠΑ, Ww. 


PHAS’SARON (Φασσοῦρος ; [Vat. Φασ- 


| Pusey, however (Comm. on Amos i. 3), renders it 
** crooked.” 


PHEBE 
gopos; Ald. baccapér:] Phasurius). PAsiur 
(1 ἔβαν. ν. 25). 
PHE’BE. [Pucse.] 
PHE’/NICE. 1. See Puanicr, PHanicta. 


2. More properly Pirdentx (Φοίνιξ, Acts xxvit. 12), 
though probably onr translators meant it to be 
pronounced Phénice m two syllables, as opposed to 
Phenicé (Φοινίκη, Acts xi. 19) in three. 

The place under our present consideration was a 
town and harbor on the south coast of CRETE: 
aud the name was doubtless derived from the Greek 
word for the palm-tree, which ‘Theophrastus says 
was indigenous in the island. [P?ALM-rrREE.] The 
ancient notices of Phoenix converge remarkably to 
establish its identity with the modern Lutro.  Be- 
sides Ptolemy's longitudes, we have Pliny’s state- 
ment that it was (as Lutro is) in the narrowest 
part of the island. Moreover, we find applied to 
this locality, by the modern Greeks, not only the 
word Phinika, which is clearly Phenix, but also 
the words Anopolis and Aradena. Now Stephanus 
Byzantinus says that Anopolis is the same with 
Aradene, and Ilierocles says that Aradena is the 
same with Pheenix. The last authority adds also 
that the island of CLAUDA is very near. We see 
further that all these indications correspond exactly 
with what we read in the Acts. St. Paul's ship 
was at FAin Havens, which is some miles to the 
i. of Lutro; but she was bonnd to the westward, 
and the sailors wished to reach Phoenix (xxvii. 
8-12); and it was in making the attempt that they 
were caught by the gale and driven to Clanda (zbid. 
13-16). 

Still there were till lately two difficulties in the 
mattcr: and the recent and complete removal of 
them is so satisfactory, that they deserve to be 
mentioned. First, it used to be asserted, by per- 
sons well acquainted with this coast, that there is 
no such harbor hereabouts at all affording a safe 
anchorage. ‘This is simply an error of fact. The 
matter is set at rest by abundant evidence, and 
especially by the late survey of our own officers, an 
extract from whose drawing, showing the excel- 
lent soundings of the harbor, was first published 
(1852) in the first edition of the Life and Epistles 
of St. Paul, ii. 332. An account by recent travel- 
lers will be found in the second edition of Smith's 
Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Parl, p. 256. The 
other difficulty is a verbal one. The sailors in the 
Acts deseribe Pheenix as λιμένα τῆς Kpnrijs 


βλέποντα κατὰ λίβα καὶ κατὰ χῶρον, whereas | 


Latro is precisely sheltered from these winds. But 


it ought to have been remembered that seamen do | 


not recommend a harbor because of its exposure 
to certain winds; and the perplexity is at once 
removed either by taking κατά as expressing the 
direction in which the wind blows, or by bearing 
in mind that a sailor speaks of everything from his 
own point of view. The harbor of Phoenix or 
Lutro does “look” from the water toward the 
lund which incloses tt — in the direction of “ south- 
west and northwest.’’ ἜΣ ale 


* Mr. Twistleton’s article ou Phenice, in some 
earlier copies of the Dictionary, was superseded 
(except a few sentences) by that of Dr. Howson 
(as would seem) on account of his different inter- 
pretation of βλέποντα κατὰ λίβα. etc. (see above). 
Mr. T. maintains that the words can mean only 
that ‘the harbor looked to the southwest and 
northwest,’? and will not bear any other explana- 
tion. Scholars generally have heretofore held this 
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opinion, which seems to exclude the supposition 
that Lutro and Phenice are the same. 

Mr. Smith (Voyage and Shipwreck of Paul, 
p. 87 fh, 3d ed.) and Dean Alford (on Acts xxvii. 
12) understand xara of the direction whither and 
not whence, and thus identify Phenice with the 
modern Lutro. Captain Spratt of the Royal Navy 
(Travels and Researches in Crete, ii. 249, Lond. 
1865) assigns good reasons for this identification, 
though, strangely enough, he separates κατὰ λίβα, 
etc., altogether from the question. He urges that 
the name Phinckw (from Φοίνιξ) is still current 
as applied to Lutro, and also that a Latin inscrip- 
tion found at Lutro, dating from the emperor 
Nerva (A. ἢ. 96-98), shows that ships from Alex- 
andria (see Acts xxvii. 6) resorted to this harbor. 
It is the only one, says this navigator, on the south 
of Crete which affords a safe winter refuge. In- 
stead, however, of referring βλέποντα : 
χῶρον to the opening of the harbor, he under- 
stands it of the course of the voyage from Fair 
Havens to Vhenice, namely, first southwest and 
then beyond (eve Littinus for the rest of the way 
northwest. According to that view we learn ab- 
solutely nothing from the text respecting the situa- 
tion of the harbor. But βλέποντα agreeing with 
λιμένα Shows that the point of observation must 
be the port, and not the vessel. 

Jt will be noticed that the above writers (How- 
son, Smith, Altord, Spratt), who assume Lutro and 
Phenice to be the same, by no means agree in their 
mode of reconciling Luke’s language with that con- 
elusion. The argument on this side of the question 
would be strouger if that disagrcement did not exist. 
Dr. Lechler represents in part a still different opin- 
ion. He accords with those who understand κατὰ 
λίβα and the like (correctly we think) of the quarter 
whence the winds blow; but suggests that Luke 
may be stating here only the common opinion or 
report in regard to Phenice, and not his own testi- 
mony; for Paul's ship did not reach Phenice, and 
the historian had no personal knowledge on the 
subject (see his Der Apostel Geschichien, p. 400, 
3te Aufl., 1809), For a fuller criticism on this 
topic, see the writer’s Commentary on clets, pp. 
420-422 (2d ed.). 

The case is certainly not without its difficulty. 
Among the possibilities are that Lutro and Phenice 
may vot be the same; or, that Luke deviates here 
somewhat from the ordinary usage in speaking of 
winds; or, that the coast-line of the harbor may 
have changed in the course of time. The state- 
/ments both of Pashley (Travels in Crete, Lond. 
1837) and of Spratt show that upheavals and sub- 
| mergences have been frequent in Crete. We do not 
presume at present to decide the question. Η. 

PHER’ESITES (Φερεζαῖοι : Pherezet), 1 
Esdr. viii. 69; == PERizzirEes; comipe ἔν. ix. 1. 

PHER’EZITE; PHER’EZITES (ὁ Φερε- 
Caios: Pherezeus ; Pherezei), Jud. v.16; 2 Esdr. 
i. 21. The latter of these passages contains a 
statement in accordance with those of Gen. xiii. 
7, xxxiv. 30; Judg. i. 4, &e., noticed under 
PERIZZITE. 

* PHI-BE’SETH, Ezek. xxx. 17. 
BESETH. | 


PHIV’CHOL (O>.p [strong, mighty, Viirst]: 


Gun Pose Φιχώλ; Alex. Φικολ: Joseph. 


Φίκολος: Phichol), chief captain of the army of 
Abimelech, king of the Philistines of Gerar in the 


Sa 
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days of both Abraham (Gen. xxi. 22, 32) and Isaac 
(xxvi. 26). Josephus mentions him on the second 
oceasion only. On the other hand the LXX. intro- 
duce Ahuzzath, Abimelech’s other companion, on 
the first also. By Gesenius the name is treated as 
Hebrew, and as meaning the ‘ mouth of all.” By 


Fiirst (/Zandb. ii, 215 a), it is derived from a 


root. 228, to be strong. But Hitzig (Philisider, 
§ 57) refers it to the Sanskrit pifschult, a tama- 
risk, pointing out that Abraham had planted a 
tamarisk in Beer-sheba, and comparing the name 
with Elah, Berosus, ‘Tappuach, and other names 
of persons and places signifying different kinds of 
trees; and with the name iyados, ἃ village of 
Palestine (Joseph. Ant. xii. 4, § 2), and φιγαλία in 
Greece. Stark (Guza, ete., p. 96) more cautiously 
avoids such speculations. 


The natural conclusion | southern side of the valley of the Ain-é-ghiul Sou, 
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from these mere conjectures is that Phichol is a 
Philistine name, the meaning and derivation of 
which are lost to us. G. 
* Phichol (whatever its origin) was no doubt a 
military title (like audi» or mushir in the East at 
present), and hence would be expected to recur in 
the history again and again. In speaking of ‘Turk- 
ish officers now the name is very seldom heard, and 
they are known to the public almost exclusively by 


| their titles (Thomson’s Land and Book, ii. 352). 


gE, 


PHILADEL’PHIA (ἡ φιλαδέλφεια [broth- 
‘erly lore]: Philadelphia), Rev. iii. 7. A town on 
the coufines of Lydia and Phrygia Catacecaumene, 
built by Attalus HI., king of Pergamus. It was 
sitirated on the lower slopes of Tmolus, on the 


a river which is probally the Cogamus of antiquity, 
and falls into the Wadis-ichai (the Hermus) in the 
neighborhood of Sart-Aales: (Sardis), about 25 
miles to the west of the site of Philadelphia. This 
latter is still represented by a town called AMdch- 
shehr (city of God). Its elevation is 952 feet 
above the sea. The region around is highly vol- 
canic, and geologically speaking belongs to the 
district of Phrygia Catacecaumene, on the western 
edve of which it lies. The soil was extremely 
favorable to the growth of vines, celebrated by 
Virgil for the soundness of the wine they pro- 
duced; and in all probability Philadelphia was 
built by Attalus as a mart for the great wine- 
producing region, extending for 500 stades in length 
by 400 in breadth; for its coins have on them the 
head of Bacchus or a female Bacchant. Strabo 
compares the soil with that in the neighborbood 
of Catana in Sicily; and modern travellers describe 
the appearance of the country as resembling a 
billowy sea of disintegrated lava, with here and 
there vast trap-dykes protruding. The original 
population of Philadelphia seems to have been 
Macedonian, and the national character to have 
been retained even in the time of Pliny. There 
was, however, as appears from [ev. iii. 9, a syna- 
gogue of Ilellenizing Jews there, as well as a 
Christian Church.* The locality continued to be 
subject to constant earthquakes, which in the time 


a 
-- .........-. 


Ι οὐ Strabo rendered even the town-walls of Vhila- 
delphia unsafe; but its inhabitants held pertina- 
ciously to the spot, perhaps from the profit which 
naturally accrucd to them from their city being the 
staple of the great wine-district. But the expense 
of reparation was constant, and hence perhaps the 
poverty of the members of the Christian Church 
(οἶδα. . ὅτι μικρὰν ἔχεις δύναμιν, Rev. 
iii. 8), who no doubt were a portion of the urban 
population, and heavily taxed for public purposes. 
as well as subject to private loss by the destruction 
of their own property. Philadelphia was not of 
sufficient importance in the Roman times to have 
law-courts of its own, but belonged to a jurisdiction 
of which Sardis was the centre. 

It has been supposed by some that Philadelphia 
occupied the site of another town named Callate- 
bus, of which Herodotus speaks, in his account of 
Xerxes's mareh, as famous for the production of. a 
sugar from the holcus sorghum and sweetwort (ἐν 
τῇ ἄνδρες δημιοεργοὶ μέλι ἐκ μυρίκης τε καὶ πυ- 
pov ποιεῦσι, Vil. 31). But by the way in which 
he mentions Callatebus (of which the name is only 
known from him) it would seem to have been not 
far from the Meeander, from which the ruins of Al- 
luh-shehr cannot be less distant than from 30 to 
40 miles, while they are very near the Cogamus. 
The enormous plane tree, too, which struck Nerxes’s 
attention, and the abundance of the μυρίκη, point 
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to a region well furnished with springs of water, 
which is the case with the northern side of the 
Meeander, where Xerxes crossed it, and not so with 
the vicinity of Allah-shehr. At the same time the 
Persian king, in his two days’ march from Cydrara 


to Sardis, must have passed very near the site of 


the future Philadelphia. (Strab. xii. c. 8, xiii. 6. 
4; Virg. Georg. ii. 98; Herod. vii. 31; Phin. 1). ΟΝ. 
ν. 29; Arundell, Discoveries in Asia Minor, i. 34, 
&c.; Tehihateheff, Asie Wineure, p. 237, &e.) 
ΠῚ: 


PHILAR’CHES. This word occurs as a 
proper name in A. V. in 2 Mace. viii. 32, where 
it is really the name of an office (6 φυλάρχης = 
ὁ φύλαρχος, “the commander of the cavalry”). 
The Greek text seems to be decisive as to the true 
rendering; but the Latin version (et Philarchen 
qui cum ‘Timotheo erat . . . ‘’) might easily give 
rise to the error, which is very strangely supported 
by Grimm, ad loc. B. F. W. 


PHILE’/MON (Φιλήμων [loving, affection- 
ate]: Philemon), the name of the Christian to 
whom Paul addressed his epistle in behalf of Onesi- 
mus. tle was a native probably of Colosse, or at 
all events lived in that city when the Apostle wrote 
io him; first, because Onesimus was a Colossian 
(Col. iv. 9); and- secondly, because Archippus was 
a Colossian (Col. iv. 17), whom Paul associates 
with Philemou at the beginning of his letter 
(Philem. 1, 2). Wieseler (Chronologie, p. 452) 
argues, indeed, from Col. iv. 17, that Archippus 
was a Laodicean, but the εἴπατε in that passage, 
on which the point turns, refers evideutly to the 
Colossians (of whom Archippus was one therefore), 
and not to the church at Laodicea spoken of in the 
previous verse, as Wieselcr without reason assumes. 
{LaopicEA, Amer. ed.] ‘Theodoret (Prowm. in 
Epist. ad Phil.) states the ancient opinion in say- 
ing that Philemon was a citizen of Colossze, and 
that his house was pointed out there as late as 
the fifth century. The legendary history supplies 
nothing on which we can rely. It is related that 
Philemon became bishop of Colosse (Constit. 
Apost. vii. 46), and died as a martyr under Nero. 

lt is evident from the letter to him that Phile- 
mon was aman of property and influence, since he 
is represented as the head of a numerous honse- 
hold, and as exercising an expensive liberality to- 
wards his friends and the poor in general. 116 
was indebted to the Apostle Paul as the medium 
of his personal participation in the Gospel. ΑἹ] 
interpreters agree in assigning that significance to 
σεαυτόν μοι προσοφείλεις in Philem. 19. It is 
not certain under what circumstances they became 
known toeach other. If Paul visited Colossee when 
he passed through Phrygia on his second mission- 
ary journey (Acts xvi. 6), it was undoubtedly there, 
and at that time, that Philemon heard the Gospel 
and attached himself to the Christian party. On 
the contrary, if Paul never visited that city in per- 
gon, as many critics infer from Col. il. 1, then the 
best view is, that he was converted during Paul's 
protracted stay at Ephesus (Acts xix. 10), about 
A. D. 54-57. That city was the religious and 
commercial expital of Western Asia Minor. The 
Apostle labored there with such success that “ all 
they who dwelt in Asia heard the word of the Lord 
Jesus.” Phrygia was a neighboring province, and 
among the strangers who repaired to Ephesus and 
had an opportunity to hear the preaching of Paul, 
may have been the Colossian Philemon. 
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Paul terms Philemon συνεργός (ver. 1), which 
may denote a preacher of the word (2 Cor. viii. 23; 
Phil. ii. 25, ete.); but as nothing in the letter in- 
dicates that he performed this service, and as the 
appellation may designate other modes of labor 
(applied to Priscilla, Rom. xvi. 3), it probably 
has not the official sense in this instance. Meyer 
thinks that Philemon may have been an _ elder. 
Tt is evident that,on becoming a disciple, he gave 
ne common proof of the sincerity and power of his 
faith. lis character, as shadowed forth in the 
epistle to him, is one of the noblest which the sacred 
record makes known to us. He was full of faith 
and good works, was docile, confiding, grateful, was 
forgiving, sympathizing, charitable, and a man who 
on a question of simple justice needed only a hint 
of his duty to prompt him to go even beyond it 
(ὑπὲρ ὃ λέγω ποιήσει5). Any one who studies 
the epistle will perceive that it ascribes to him 
these varied qualities; it bestows on him a meas- 
ure of commendation, which forms a striking con- 
trast with the ordinary reserve of the sacred writ- 
ers. It was through such believers that the 
primitive Christianity evinced its divine origin, 
and spread so rapidly among the nations. 

it. Gb. E. 


PHILE’MON, THE EPISTLE OF 
PAUL TO, is one of the letters (the others are 
Ephesians, Colossians, Philippians) which the Apos- 
tle wrote during his first captivity at Kome. The 
arguments which show that he wrote the [Epistle to 
the Colossians in that city and at that period, in- 
volve the same conclusion in regard to this; for it 
is evident from Col. iv. 7, 9, as compared with the 
contents of this epistle, that Paul wrote the two 
letters at the same time, and forwarded them to 
their destination by the hands of ‘Tychicus and 
Onesimus, who accompanied each other to Colossz. 
A few modern critics, as Schulz, Schott, bottger, 
Meyer, maintain that this letter and the others as- 
signed usually to the first Roman captivity, were 
written during the two years that Paul was impris- 
oned at Caesarea (Acts xxiii. 35, xxiv. 27). But 
this opinion, thongh supported by some plausible 
arguments, can be demonstrated with reasonable 
certainty to be incorrect. [CoLossians, EPISTLE 
TO Tik.| : 


The time when Paul wrote may be fixed with 
much precision. The Apostle at the close of the 
letter expresses a hope of his speedy liberation. 
He speaks in like manner of his approaching deliv- 
erance, in his Epistle to the Philippians (ii. 23, 24), 
which was written during the same imprisonment. 
Presuming, therefore, that he had good reasons 
for such an expectation, and that he was not dis- 
appointed in the result, we may conclude that 
this letter was written by him about the year 
A. D. 63, or early in A. Ὁ. 645 for it was in the 
latter year, according to the best chronologists, 
that he was freed from lis first Roman impris- 
onment. 


Nothing is wanting to confirm the genuineness 
of this epistle. The external testimony is unim- 
peachable. It is not quoted so often by the earlier 
Christian fathers as some of the other letters; its 
brevity, and the fact that its contents are not. «i- 
dactic or polemic, account for that omission. We 
need not urge the expressions in Ignatius, cited as 
evidence of that apostolic Father’s knowledge and 
use of the epistle; though it is difficult to regard 
the similarity between them and the language in 
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ver. 20 as altogether accidental. See Kirchhofer’s 
Quellensammlung, p. 205. The Canon of Muratori 
whieh eomes to us from the second century (Cred- 
ner, Geschichte des Kanons, p. 69), enumerates 
this as one of Paul's epistles. Tertullian men- 
tions it, and says that Mareion admitted it into 
his eolleetion. Sinope in Poutus, the birthplace 
of Mareion, was not far from Colossee where Phile- 
mon lived, and the letter would find its way to the 
ueighboring churehes at an early period. Origen 
and Eusebius inelude it among the universally ac- 
knowledged writings (ὁμολογούμενα) of the early 
Christian times. It is so well attested historieally, 
that, as De Wette says (Hinleitung ins Neue Tes- 
fament, p. 278), its genuineness on that ground is 
beyond doubt. 


Nor does the epistle itself offer anything to con- | 


flict with this decision. It is impossible to conceive 
of a composition more strongly marked within the 
same limits by those unstudied assonanees of 
thonght, sentiment, and expression, which indicate 
au author's hand, than this short epistle as eom- 
pared with Paul's other produetions. Paley has a 
paragraph in his ore Pauline, which illustrates 
this feature of the letter in a very just and forcible 
manner. It will be found also that all the histori- 
cal allusions which the Apostle makes to events in 
his own life, or to other persons with whom he was 
connected, harmonize perfectly with the statements 
or ineidental intimations contained in the Acts of 
the Apostles or the other epistles of Paul. It be- 
longs to a commentary to point out the instances 
of such agreement. 

Baur (Paulus, p. 475) would divest the epistle 
of its historical charaeter, and make it the personi- 
fied illustration from some later writer, of the idea 
that Christianity unites and equalizes in a higher 
sense those whom outward eircumstances have sep- 
arated. He dves not impugn the external evidence. 
But, not to leave his theory wholly unsupported, he 
suggests some linguistic objections to Paul’s author- 
ship of the letter, whieh must be pronounced un- 
founded and frivolous. 116 finds, for example, eer- 
tain words in the epistle, which are alleged to be 
not Pauline; but to justify that assertion, he must 


deny the genuineness of sueh other letters of Paul | 


as happen to eontain these words. He admits that 
the Apostle eould have said σπλάγχνα twice, but 
thinks it suspicious that he should say it three 
times. A few terms he adduces, whieh: are not used 
elsewhere in the epistles; but to argue from these 
that they disprove the apostolie origin of the epistle, 
is to assume the absurd prineiple that a writer, 
after having produeed two or three compositions, 
must for the future confine himself to an unvarying 
eircle of words, whatever may be the subjeet he dis- 
cusses, or whatever the interval of time between his 
different writings. 

The arbitrary and purely subjeetive character of 


sueh eriticisms can have no weight against the | 


varied testimony admitted as decisive by Christian 
scholars for so many ages, upon whieh the canon- 
ical authority of the Epistle to Philemon is founded. 
They are worth repeating only as illustrating 
Baur's own remark, that modern eritieism in as- 
sailing this particular book runs a greater risk of 
exposing itself to the imputation of an excessive 
distrust, a morbid sensibility to doubt and denial, 
than in questioning the claims of any other epistle 
ascribed to Paul. 

Our knowledge respeeting the occasion and ob- 
ject of the letter we must derive from declarations 
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or inferences furnished by the letter itseif. For 
the relation of Philemon and Onesimus to each 
other, the reader will see the artieles on those 
names. Vaul, so intimately connected with the 
niaster and the servant, was anxious naturally to 
effeet a reconciliation between them. He wished 
also (waiving the ἀνῆκον, the matter of duty or 
right) to give Philemon an opportunity of mani- 
festing his Christian love in the treatment of Ones- 
imus, and his regard, at the same time, for the 
personal convenience and wishes, not to say official 
authority, of bis spiritual teacher and gnide. Paul 
used his influenee with Onesinms (ἀνέπεμψα, in 
ver. 12) to induee him to return to Coloss, and 
place himself again at the disposal of his master. 
Whether Onesimus assented merely to the pro- 
posal of the Apostle, or had a desire at the saine 
time to revisit his former home, the epistle does 
not enable us to determine. On his departure, 
Paul put into his hand this letter as evidence that 
Onesimnus was a true and approved diseiple of 
Christ, and entitled as sueh to be reeeived not as a 
servaut, but above a servant, as a brother in the 
faith, as the representative and equal in that re- 
spect of the Apostle himself, and worthy of the 
same eousideration and love. It is instruetive to 
observe how entirely Paul identifies himself with 
Onesimns, and pleads his cause as if it were his 
own. Ile intercedes for him as his own child, 
promises reparation if he had done any wrong, 
demands for him not only a remission of all pen- 
alties, but, the reception of sympathy, affection, 
Christian brotherhood; sand while he solicits these 
favors for another, eonseuts to receive them with 
the sane eratitude and sense of obligation as if 
they were bestowed on himself. Sueh was the pur- 
pose and such the argument of the epistle. 

The result of the appeal cannot be doubted. It 
may be assumed from the eharaeter of Philemon 
that the Apostle’s intercession for Onesimus was 
not unavailing. There ean be no doubt that, 
agreeably to the express instructions of the letter, 
the past was forgiven; the master and the servant 
were reconeiled to eaeh other; and, if the liberty 
whieh Onesimus had asserted in a spirit of inde- 
pendence was not conceded as a hoon or right, it 
was enjoyed at all events under a form of servitude 
whieh henceforth was such in name only. 80 
much must be regarded as eertain; or it follows 
that the Apostle was mistaken in his opinion of 
Philemon’s character, and his eftorts for the welfare 
of Onesimus were frustrated. Chrysostom deelares, 
in his impassioned style, that Philemon must have 
been less than a man, must have been alike desti- 
tute of sensibility and reason (ποῖος λίθος, ποῖον 
Ojpiov), not to be moved by the arguments and 
spirit of such a letter to fulfill every wish and inti- 
mation of the Apostle. Surely no fitting response 
to his pleadings for Onesimus eould involve less 
than a eessation of everything oppressive and harsh 
in his eivil condition, as far as it depended on 
Philemon to mitigate or neutralize the evils ofa 
legalized system of bondage, as well as a cessation 
of everything violative of his rights as a Chris- 
tian. How much further than this an impartial 
explanation of the epistle obliges us or authorizes 
us to go, has not yet been settled by any very gen- 
eral consent of interpreters. Many of the best eritics 
eoustrue certain expressions (τὸ ἀγαθόν in ver. 14, 
and ὑπὲρ ὃ λέγω in ver. 21) as conveying a distinct 
expectation on the part of Paul that Philemon 
would liberate Onesimus. Nearly all agree that he 
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2ould hardly have failed to confer on him that fa- 
vor, even if it was not requested in so many words, 
after such an appeal to his sentimeuts of humanity 
and justice. Thus it was, as Dr. Wordsworth 
remarks (St. Paul's /pistles, p. 328), “by Chris- 
tianizing the master that the Gospel enfranchised 
the slave. It did not legislate about mere names 
and forms, but it went to the root of the evil, it 
spoke to the heart of man. When the heart of the 
master was filled with divine grace and was warmed 
with the love of Christ, the rest would soon follow. 
The lips would speak kind words, the hands would 
do liberal things. Every Onesimus would be 
treated by every Philemon as a beloved brother in 
Christ.”’ 


The Epistle to Philemon has one peculiar feature 
—its @esthetical character it may be termed — 
which distinguishes it from all the other epistles, 
and deniands a special notice at our hands. [t has 
been admired deservedly as a model of delicacy and 
skill in the department of composition to which it 
belongs. The writer had peculiar difficulties to 
overcome. He was the common friend of the par- 
ties at variance. He must conciliate a man who 
supposed that he had good reason to be offended. 
Ife must commend the offender, and yet neither 
deny nor aggravate the imputed fault. He must 
assert the new ideas of Christian equality in 
the face of a system which hardly recognized the 
humanity of the enslaved. He could have placed 
the question on the ground of his own personal 
rights, and yet must waive them in order to secure 
an act of spontaneous kindness. lis success 
must be a triumph of love, and nothing be de- 
manded for the sake of the justice which could 
have claimed everything. He limits his request to 
a forgiveness of the alleged wrong, and a restora- 
tion to favor and the enjoyment of future sympa- 
thy and affection, and yet would so guard his 
words ag to leave scope for all the generosity which 
benevolence might prompt toward one whose con- 
dition admitted of so much alleviation. These are 
contrarieties not easy to harmonize; but Paul, it 
is confessed, has shown a devree of self denial and 
a tact in dealing with them, which in being equal 
to the occasion could hardly be greater. 


There is a letter extant of the younger Pliny 
(Epist. ix. 21) which he wrote to a friend whose 
servant had deserted him, in which he intercedes 
for the fugitive, who was anxious to return to his 
master, but dreaded the effects of his anger. Thus 
the occasion of the correspondence was similar to 
that between the Apostle and Philemon. Ἐν has 
occurred to scholars to compare this celebrated 
letter with that of Paulin behalf of Onesimus; and 
as the result they hesitate not to say, that not only 
in the spirit of Christian love, of which Pliny was 
ignorant, but in dignity of thought, argument, 
pathos, beanty of style, eloquence, the communica- 
tion of the Apostle is vastly superior to that of the 
polished Roman writer. 


Among the later Commentaries on this epistle 
may be mentioned those of Rothe (/nterpretatio 
ITistorico-xeyetica, Breme, 1844), Hagenbach 
(one of his early efforts, Basel, 1829), Koch (Ziirich, 
1846, excellent), Wiesinger (1851), one of the con- 
tinuators of Olshausen’s work, Meyer (1859), De 
Wette, Ewald (brief notes with a translation, 
Gottingen (1857), Alford, Wordsworth, Féllicott, 
and the Amer. Bible Union (N. Y. 1860). The 
celebrated Lavater preached thirty-nine sermons 
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on the contents of this brief composition, and pub- 
lished them in two volumes. Π͵ΡῚΡ ds | 

* Among the patristic commentators Chrysos- 
tom excels in bringing out the delicate touches of 
the letter. In tom. v. of the Critict Sacrz (Francf. 
1695) the jurist, Scipio Gentilis, devotes eighty folio 
pages to Philemon. D. H. Wildschut treats De εὐ 
dictionis et sermonis elegautia, in Epistola Pauli ad 
Philenonem (Traj. ad Rhen., 1809). Rev. J. 5. 
Buckniiuster has a sermon on the entire letter as 
a text (Sermons, pp. 78-92, Bost. 1815). Still 
later helps are, F. Kithne, Der Myjistel Panh an 
Philemon, in Bibelsiunden (Leipz. 1856); Bleek, 
Vorlesungen ith. die Briefe an die Colosser, den 
Philemon, ete. 1865); and J. J. Van Oosterzee, 
Der Brief an Philemon, in pt. xi. of Lange's 
Bitelwerk des N. Test. (1862), translated with ad- 
ditions by 11. B. Hackett in Dr. Schaff's Com- 
mentity (N. Y. 1868). On the relation of the 
epistle to the subject of slavery see the opinions of 
eminent writers as quoted at the end of the above 
translation (pp. 29-31). ie 


PHILE’TUS (Φφίλητος [beloved, or worthy of 
lore]: Philetus) was possibly a disciple of Hymen- 
seus, With whom he is associated in 2 Tim. ii. 17, 
and who is named without him in an earlier epis- 
tle (1 Tim. i. 30). Waterland (/mportance of the 
Doctrine of the Holy Trinity, ch. iv., Works, iii. 
459) coudenses in a few lines the substance of many 
dissertations whieh have been written concerning 
their opinions, and the sentence which was inflicted 
upon at least one of them: “ ‘They appear to have 
been persons who believed the Scriptures of the ὦ. 
T., but misinterpreted them, allegorizing away the 
doctrine of the Resurrection, and resolving it all 
into figure and metaphor. The delivering over 
unto Satan seems to have been a form of excom- 
munication declaring the person reduced to the 
state of a heathen; and in the Apostolical age it 
was accompanied with supernatural or miraculous 
effects upon the bodies of the persous so delivered.”’ 
Walchius is of opinion that they were of Jewish 
origin; Hammond connects them with the Gnosties; 
Vitrings, (with less probability) with the Sadducees. 
They understood resurrection to signify the know]- 
edge and profession of the Christian religion, or 
regeneration and conversion, according to J. G. 
Walchius, whose lengthy dissertation, De Zymenco 
et Phileto, in his Miscellanea Sacra, 1744, pp. 
81-121, seems to exhaust the subject. Amongst 
writers who preceded him may be named Vitringa, 
Observ. Sacr. iv. 9, 922-930; Buddeus, ‘ecclesia 
Apostolica, y. 297-305. See also, on the heresy, 
Burton, Bampton Lectures, and Dean Ellicott’s 
notes on the Pastoral Epistles; and Potter on 
Church Government, ch. v., with reference to the 
sentence. ‘The names of Philetus and Hymenzus 
occur separately among those of Czsar's household 
whose relics have been found in the Columbaria at 
Rome. 1.8: 

PHILIP (Φίλιππος [lover of horses}: ῬΑ]. 
pus). 1. The father of Alexander the Great (1 Mace. 
i. 1; v. i. 2), king of Macedonia, B.‘c. 359-336. 

2. A Phrygian, left by Antiochus Epiph. as 
governor at Jerusalem (c. B. C. 170), where he be- 
haved with great cruelty (2 Mace. v. 22), burning 
the fugitive Jews in eaves (2 Macc. vi. 11), and 
taking the earliest measnres to check the growing 
power of Judas Macc. (2 Macc. viii. 9). He is 
commonly identified with, 

3. The foster brother (σύντροφος; 2 Mace. ix. 
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29) of Antiochus Epiph., whom the king upon his! and xii. suggests that he may have owed to An- 
death-bed appointed regent of Syria and guardian | drew the first tidings that the hope had been ful- 


of his son Antiochus V., to the exclusion of Lysias 
(B. c. 164, 1 Mace. vi. 14, 15, 55). He returned 
with the royal forces from Versia (1 Mace. vi. 56) 
to assume the government, and occupied Antioch. 
But Lysias, who was at the time besieging “ the 
Sanctuary ᾽ at Jerusalem, hastily made terms with 
Judas, and marched against him. Lysias stormed 
Antioch, and, according to Josephus (Anti. xii. 9, 
§ 7), put Philip to death. In 2 Macc., Philip is 
said to have fled to Ptol. Philometor on the death of 
Antiochus (2 Mace. ix. 29), though the book con- 
tains traces of the other account (xiii. 23). The 
attempts to reconcile the narratives (Winer, s. 1.) 
have no probability. 


Philip V. of Macedon. 
Didrachm of Philip V. (Attic talent). Obv.: Hlead of 


king, r, bound with fillet. Rev.: ΒΑΣΙΛΈΩΣ 
®IAIMMOY ; club of Hercules: all within wreath. 


4. Philip V., king of Macedonia, B. c. 220-179. 
His wide and successful endeavors to strengthen 
and enlarge the Macedonian dominion brought him 
into conflict with the Romans, when they were en- 
gaged in the critical war with Carthage. Desul- 
tury warfare followed by hollow peace lasted till the 
victory of Zama left the Romans free for more 
vigorous measures. Meanwhile Philip had con- 
solidated his power, thongh he had degenerated 
into an unscrupulons tyrant. The first campaigns 
of the Romans on the declaration of war (Bb. C. 
200) were not attended by any decisive result, but 
the arrival of Flamininus (Bb. c. 198) changed the 
aspect of affairs. Philip was driven from his com- 
manding position, and made unsuccessful overtures 
for peace. In the next year he lost the fatal battle 
of Cynoscephale, and was obliged to accede to the 
terms dictated by his conquerors. The remainder of 
his life was spent in vain endeavors to regain some- 
thing of his former power; and was embittered by 
cruelty and remorse. In 1 Macc. viii. 5, the defeat 
of Philip is coupled with that of Perseus as one of the 
1oblest triumphs of the Romans. BF. W. 


PHILIP THE APOSTLE (Φίλιππος: 
Philippus). The Gospels contain comparatively 
scanty notices of this disciple. He is mentioned 
as being of Bethsaida, the city of Andrew and 
Peter® (John i. 44), and apparently was among 
the Galilean peasants of that district who flocked 
to hear the preaching of the Baptist. ‘The manner 
in which St. John speaks of him, the repetition by 
him of the self-same words with which Andrew 
had brought to Peter the good news that the 
Christ had at last appeared, all indicate a previous 
friendship with the sons of Jonah and of Zebedee, 
and a consequent participation in their Messianic 
hopes. -The close union of the two in John vi. 


a Greswell's suggestion (Dissert. on Harmony, 
Xxxii.) that the Apostle was an inhabitant (ἀπὸ) of 
Bethsaida, but a native (éx) of Capernaum, is to be 
noticed, but hardly to be received. 


filled. ‘The statement that Jesus found him (John 
i. 43) implies a previous seeking. To him first in 
the whole circle of the disciples ® were spoken the 
words so full ef meaning, “* Follow me” (Ibid.). 
As soon as he has learnt to know his Master, he 
is eager to communicate his discovery to another 
who had also shared the same expectations. He 
speaks to Nathanael, probably on his arrival in 
Cana (comp. John xxi. 2, Ewald, Gesch. ν. p. 251), 
as though they had not seldom communed to- 
gether of the intimations of a better time, of a 
divine kingdom, which they found in their sacred 
hooks. We may well believe that he, like his 
friend, was an “Israelite indeed in whom there 
was no guile.” In the lists of the twelve Apostles, 
in the Synoptic Gospels, his name is as uniformly 
at the head of the secoud group of four, as the 
name of Peter is at that of the first (Matt. x. 3; 
Mark tii. 18; Luke vi. 14); and the facts recorded 
by St. John give the reason of thisepriority. In 
those lists again we find his name uniformly 
coupled with that of Bartholomew, and this has led 
to the hypothesis that the latter is identical with 
the Nathanael of John i. 45, the one being the 
personal name, the other, like Barjonah of Barti- 
meus, a patronymic. Denaldson (Jashar, p. 9) 
looks on the two as brothers, but the precise men- 
tion of τὸν ἴδιον ἄδελφον in ver. 41, and its 
omission here, is, as Alford remarks (on Matt. x. 
3), against this hypothesis. 

Philip apparently was among the first company 
of disciples who were with the Lord at the com- 
mencement of his ministry, at the marriage of 
Cana, on his first appearance as a prophet in Je- 
rusalem (John ii). When John was cast into 
prison, and the work of declaring the glad tidings 
of the kingdom required a new company of preach- 
ers, we may believe that he, hike his companions 
and friends, received a new call to a more constant 
discipleship (Matt. iv. 18-22). When the Twelve 
were specially set apart tor their office, he was 
numbered among them. ‘The first three Gospels 
tell us nothing more of him individually. St. John, 
with his characteristic fullness of personal reminis- 
cences, records a few significant utterances. The 
earnest, simple-hearted faith which showed itself in 
his first conversion, required, it would seem, an 
education; one stage of this may be traced, accord- 
ing to Clement of Alexandria (Strom. ii). 25), in 
the history of Matt. vili. 21. He assumes, as a 
recognized fact, that Philip was the disciple who 
urged the plea, “" Suffer me first to go and bury my 
father,’ and who was reminded of a higher duty, 
perhaps also of the command previously given, hy 
the command, ἐς Let thedead bury their dead ; follow 
thou me.’? When the Galilean crowds had halted 
on their way to Jerusalem to hear the preaching of 
Jesus (John vi. 5-9), and were faint with hunger, 
it was to Philip that the question was put, 
« Whence shall we buy bread that these may eat?” 
“ And this he.said,”’ St. John adds, “to prove him, 
for He himself knew what He would do." ‘The 
answer, “ Two hundred pennywerth of bread is not 
sufficient for them that every one may take a little,”’ 
shews how little he was prepared for the work of 

5 It has been assumed, on the authority of patristic 
tradition (in/7.), that his call to the apostleship in- 
volved the abandonment, for a time, of his wife and 
daughter. 
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divine power that followed.¢ It is notieeable that 
here, as in John i., he appears in close connection 
with Andrew. 

Another incident is brought before us in John 
xii. 20-22. Among the pilgrims who had come to 
keep the passover at Jerusalem were some Gentile 
proselytes (Ilellenes) who had heard of Jesus, and 
desired to see llim. The Greek name of Philip 
may have attracted them. ‘The zealous love which 
he had shown in the ease of Nathanael may have 
made him prompt to offer himself as their guide. 
But it is characteristic of him that he does not take 
them at once to the presenee of his Master. ‘ Philip 
cometh and telleth Andrew, and again Andrew and 
Philip tell Jesus.’’ The friend and fellow-towns- 
man to whom probably he owed his own introdue- 
tion to Jesus of Nazareth, is to introduee these 
strangers also.” 

There is a eonnection not difficult to be traced 
between this faet and that whieh follows on the last 
recurrence of Philip's name in the history of the 
Gospels. ‘The desire to see Jesus gave oecasion to 
the utterance of words in which the Lord spoke 
more distinctly than ever of the presence of his 
Kather with Him, to the voice from heaven whieh 
manifested the lather’s will (John xii. 28). The 
words appear to have sunk into the heart of at 
least one of the disciples, and he brooded over them. 
The strong cravings of a passionate but unenlight- 
ened faith led him to feel that one thing was yet 
wanting. They heard their Lord speak of his Father 
and of their Father. [16 was going to his Father’s 
house. ‘They were to follow Him there. But why 
should they not have even now a vision of the Di- 
vine glory? It was part of the childlike simplicity 
of his nature that no reserve should hinder the ex- 
pression of the eraving, “ Lord, shew us the Father, 
and it sufficeth us’’ (John xiv. 8). And the an- 
swer to that desire belonged also speeially to him. 
He had all along been eager to lead others to see 
Jesus. Ie had been with Him, looking on Him 
from the very commencement of his ministry, and 
yet he had not known im. He had thought of the 
glory of the lather as consisting in something else 
than the Truth, Righteousness, Shove that he had 
witnessed in the Son. Have I been so long time 
with you, and yet hast thou not known me, Philip ? 
He that hath seer me hath seen the Father. Now 
sayest thou, Shew us the Father? ’’ No other fact 
connected with the name of Philip is reeorded in 
the Gospels. The close relation in which we have 
seen him standing to the sons of Zebedee and Na- 
thanael might lead us to think of him as one of the 
two unnamed diseiples in the list of fishermen on 
the Sea of ‘Tiberias who meet. us in John xxi. 
is among the company of disciples at Jerusalem 
after the Ascension (Acts i. 13), and on the day of 
Pentecost. 

After this all is uncertain and apoeryphal. He 
is mentioned by Clement of Alexandria as having 
had a wife and ehildren, and as having sanctioned 
the marriage of his daughters instead of binding 
them to vows of chastity (Strom. iii. 52 : Euseh. 
Hf. £. iit. 380), and is ineluded in the list ‘of those 
who had borne witness of Christ in their lives, but 


« Bengel draws from this narrative the inference 
that it was part of Philip’s work to provide for the 
daily sustenance of the company of the Twelve. 

δ The national pride of some Spanish theologians 
as led them to claim these inquirers as their country 
men, and so to explain the reverence which places the : 


He | 


| 
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had not died what was commonly hoked on as a 
martyr’s death (μι). iv. 72). Polyerates (Ku- 
seb. //. δ. til. 31), Bishop of Mphesus, speaks ot 
him as having fallen asleep in the Phrygian [ier- 
apolis, as having had two daughters who had grown 
old unmarried, and a third, with special gifts of 
inspiration (ae ᾿Αγίῳ Πνεύματι πολιτεψσαμένη)» 
who had died at Ephesus. ‘There seems, however, 
in this mention of the daughters of Philip, to be 
some confusion between the Apostle and the Evan- 
gelist. HEusebius in the same chapter quotes a pas- 
sage from Caius, in whieh the tour daughters of 
Philip, prophetesses, are mentioned as living with 
their father at Hierapolis and as buried there with 
him, and himself connects this faet with Acts xxi. 
8, as though they referred to orie and the same 
person. Volyerates in like manner refers to him 
in the Master Controversy, as an anthority for the 
(Juartodeciman practice (useb. 11. δὴ. ν. 34). It 
is noticeable that even Augustine (Ser. 266) 
speaks with some uncertainty as to the distinctness 
of the two Philips. The apocryphal « Aeta Vhil- 
ippi”’ are utterly wild and fantastic, and if there is 
any grain of truth in them, it is probably the bare 
fact that the Apostle or the Evangelist labored in 
Phrygia, and died at Hierapolis. Ue arrives in 
that eity with his sister Mariamne and his friend 
Bartholomew.¢ The wife of the proconsul is con- 
verted. The people are drawn away from the wor- 
ship of a great serpent. The priests and the pro- 
eonsul seize on the Apostles and put them to the 
torture. St. John suddenly appears with words of 
counsel and encouragement. Philip, in spite of the 
warning of the Apostle of Love reminding him that 
he should return good for evil, eurses the eity, and 
the earth opens and swallows it up. Then his Lord 
appears and reproves him for his vindictive anger, 
and those who had descended to the abyss are 
raised out of it again. The tortures which Philip 
had suffered end in his death, but, as a punishment 
for his offense, he is to remain for torty days ex- 
eluded from ‘Paradise. After his death a vine 
springs up on the spot where his blood had fallen, 
and the juice of the grapes is used for the Eueha- 
ristic cup (Tischendorf, Acta Apocrypha, pp. 75- 
94). The book whieh contains this narrative is 
apparently only the last chapter of a larger history, 
and it fixes the journey and the death as after the 
eighth year of Trajan. It is uneertain whether the 
other apoeryphal fragment professing to give an 
account of his labors in Greece is part of the same 
work, but it is at least equally legendary. Ue ar- 
rives in Athens elothed like the other Apostles, as 
Christ had eommanded, in an outer cloak and a 
linen tunic. Three hundred philosophers dispute 
with him. They find themselves battled, and send 
for assistance to Ananias the high. priest at Jeru- 
salem. He,puts on his pontifical robes, and goes 
to Athens at the head of five hundred warriors. 
They attempt to seize on the Apostle, and are all 
smitten with blindness. The heavens open; the 
form of the Son of Man appears, and all the idols 
of Athens fall to the ground; and so on through a 
succession of marvels, ending with his remaining 
two years in the city, establishing a ehureh there, 


| patron saint of so many of their kings on a level with 


Saint Iago as the patron saint of the people (Acta 


Sanctorum, May 1). 
c The union of the two names is significant, and 
points to the Apostle. 
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and then going to preach the Gospel in Parthia 
(Tischendorf, Acta Apocr. pp. 95-104). Another 
tradition represents Scythia as the scene of his la- 
bors (Abdias, Hist. Apost. in Fabricius, Cod. Apoce. 
N. 7. i. 739), and throws the guilt of his death 
upon the Ibionites (Acta Sanctorum, May 1). 

p lsc) 3 iat ag 


PHILIP THE EVANGELIST. The 
first mention of this name occurs in the account of 
the dispute between the Hebrew and Hellenistic 
disciples in Acts vi. He is one of the Seven ap- 
pointed to superintend the daily distribution of 
food and alms, and so to remove all suspicion of 
partiality. The fact that all the seven names are 
Greek, makes it*‘at least very probable that they 
were chosen as belonging to the Hellenistic section 
of the Church, represeutatives of the class which 
had appeared before the Apostles in the attitude of 
complaint. ‘The name of Philip stands next to that 
of Stephen; and this, together with the fact that 
these are the only two names (unless Nicolas be an 
exception; comp. NicouiAs) of which we hear 
again, tends to the conclusion that he was among 
the most prominent of those so chosen. He was, 
at any rate, well reported of as “" full of the Holy 
Ghost, aud wisdom,’’ and had so wou the affections 
of the creat hody of believers as to be among the 
objects of their free election, possibly (assuming the 
votes of the congregation to have been taken for 
the different candidates) gaining all but the high- 
est number of suffrages. Whether the office to 
which he was thus appointed gave him the position 
and the title of a Deacon of the Church, or was 
special and extraordinary in its character, must re- 
main uncertain (comp. DEACON). 


The after-histury of Philip warrants the belief, 
in any case, that his office was not simply that of 
the later Diaconate. 10 is no great presumption to 
think of him as contributing hardly less than Ste- 
phen to the great increase of disciples which fol- 
Jowed on this fresh organization, as sharing in that 
wider, more expansive teaching which shows itself 
for the first time in the oration of the proto-martyr, 
and in which he was the forerunner of St. Paul. 
We should expect the nan who had been his com- 
panion and fellow-worker to go on with the work 
which he left unfinished, and to break through the 
barriers of a simply national Judaism. And so ac- 
cordingly we find him in the next stage of his his- 
tory. The persecution of which Saul was the leader 
must haye stopped the ‘daily ministrations”’ of the 
Church. The teachers who had been most proin- 
inent were compelled to take to flight, and Philip 
was amone them. The cessation of one form of 
activity, however, only threw him forward into an- 
other. It is noticeable that the city of Samaria is 
the first scene of his activity (Acts viii.) He is 
the precursor of St. Paul in his work, as Stephen 
had been in his teaching. It falls to his lot, rather 
than to that of an Apostle, to take that first step 
in the victory over Jewish prejudice and the expan- 
sion of the Church, according to its Lord’s command. 
As a preparation for that work there may have been 
the Messianic hopes which were cherished by the 
Samaritans no less than by the Jews (John iv. 25), 
the recollection of the two days which had witnessed 


a Theverse which inserts the requirement of a 
confession of faith as the condition of baptism ap- 
.pears to have been the work of a transcriber anxious 
io bring the narrative into harmony with ecclesias- 


| 


of the life and work of that remote past. 
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the presence there of Christ and his disciples (John 
iv. 40), even perhaps the craving for spiritual 
powers which had been roused by the strange in- 
fluence of Simon the Sorcerer. The scene which 
brings the two into contact with each other, in 
which the magician has to acknowledge a power 
over nature greater than his own, is interesting, 
rather as belonging to the life of the heresiarch 
than to that of the Evangelist. [Simon Macus. } 
It suggests the inquiry whether we can trace 
through the distortions and perversions of the 
«hero of the romance of heresy,’’ the influence of 
that phase of Christian trnth which was likely to 
be presented by the preaching of the Hellenistic 
Evangelist. 

This step is followed by another. He is directed 
by an angel of the Lord to take the road that led 
down from Jerusalem to Gaza on the way to Egypt. 
(For the topographical questions connected with 
this history, see GAzA.) A chariot passes by in 
which there is a man of another race, whose com- 
plexion or whose dress showed him to be a native 
of Ethiopia. From the time of Psammetichus 
[comp. MANASSEH] there had been a large body 
of Jews settled in that region, and the eunuch or 
chamberlain at the court of Candace might easily 
have come across them and their sacred books, 
might have embraced their faith, and Lecome hy 
circumcision a proselyte of righteousness. He had 
been on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. He mdy have 
heard there of the new sect. The history that fol- 
lows is interesting as one of the few records in the 
N. T. of the process of individual conversion, and 
one which we may believe St. Luke obtained, during 
his residence at Ceesarea, from the Evangelist him- 
self. ‘The devout proselyte reciting the prophecy 
which he does not understand, the Evangelist- 
preacher running at full speed till he overtakes the 
chariot, the abrupt question, the simple-hearted 
answer, the unfolding, from the starting-point of 
the prophecy, of the glad tidings of Jesus, the 
craving for the means of admission to the blessing 
of fellowship with the new society, the simple 
baptism in the first stream or spring,“ the instan- 
taneous, abrupt departure of the missionary- 
preacher, as of one carried away by a Divine im- 
pulse, these help us to represent to ourselves much 
On the 
hypothesis which has just been suggested, we 
may think of it as being the incident to which the 
mind of Philip himself recurred with most satis- 
faction. 

A brief sentence tells us that he continued his 
work as ἃ preacher at Azotus (Ashdod) and among 
the other cities that had formerly belonged to the 
Philistines, and, following the coast-line, came to 
Cesarea. Here for a long period, not less than 
eighteen or nineteen years, we lose sight of him. 
He may have been there when the new ὃ convert 
Saul passed through on his way to Tarsus (Acts 
ix. 80). He may have contributed by his lahors 
to the eager desire to be guided further into the 
Truth which led to the conversion of Cornelius. 
We can hardly think of him as giving up all at 
once the missionary habits of his life. Csesarea, 
however, appears to have been the centre of his 
activity. The last glimpse of him in the N. T. is 


tical usage. (Comp. Alford, Meyer, Tischendorf, in 
loc.) 
b * Three years at least had passed since the Apos- 


tle’s conversion (comp. Acts ix. 80, Gal i. 18. H. 
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in the account of St. Paul’s journey to Jerusalem. | 
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ApostLre. According to another, relating more 


It is to his house, as to one well known to them, | distinctly to him, he died Bishop of Tralles (Acta 


that St. Paul and his companions turn for shelter. 
He is still known as “one of the Seven.” 


Evangelist (comp. EVANGELIST). 


ance, 2nd who apparently give themselves to the 


work of teaching instead of entering on the life οἵ, 
He is visited by the proph- | 
At such a place 85. 


home (Acts xxi. 8, 9). 
ets and elders of Jerusalem. 
Caesarea the work of such a man must have helped 
to bridge over the ever-widening gap which threat- 
ened to separate the Jewish and the Gentile 
Churches. One who had preached Christ to the 
hated Samaritan, the swarthy African, the despised 
Philistine, the men of all nations who passed 
through the seaport of Palestine, might well wel- 
come the arrival of the Apostle of the Gentiles 
(comp. J. P. Lange, in Herzog’s Real-Lncyklopad. 
5. v. *¢ Philippus ’’). 


The traditions in which the Evangelist and the 


Apostle who bore the same name are more or less 
confounded have been given under PIILIP THE 


His 
work has gained for him the yet higher title of, 


He has four 
daughters. who possess the gift of prophetic utter- | Apostel Geschichte, §§ 15, 16.) 


 Kavalla. 


Sanct. June 6). The house in which he and his 
daughters had lived was pointed out to travellers 
in the time of Jerome (Fpit. Paule, § 8). (Comp. 
Ewald, Geschichte, vi. 175, 208-214; Baumgarten, 
6611}. 


PHILIP HEROD 1. II. [Hexop; vol. 


i. pp. 1052, 1853.] 
PHILIP’PI (φίλιπποι: Philippi). A city of 


Macedonia, about nine miles from the sea, to the 
N. W. of the island of Thasos, which is twelve 
niles distant from its port Neapolis, the modern 
It is situated in a plain between the 
ranges of Pangeeus and Heamus. St. Paul, when, 
on his first visit to Macedonia in company with 
Silas, he embarked at Troas, made a straight run 
to Samothrace, and from thence to Neapolis, which 
he reached on the second day (Acts xvi. 11). This 
was built on a rocky promontory, on the western 
side of which is a roadstead, furnishing a safe 
refuge from the Etesian winds. The town is cut 
off from the interior by a steep line of hills, 
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Ruins at 


anciently called Symbolum, connected towards the 
N. E. with the western extremity of Heemus, and 
towards the 5. W., less continuously, with the 
eastern extremity of Pangeus. <A steep track, 
following the course of an ancient paved road, leads 
over Symbolum to Philippi, the solitary pass being 
about 1,600 feet. above the sea-level. At this point 
the traveller arrives in little more than half an 
hour's riding, and almost immediately begirs to 
descend by a yet steeper path into the plain. 
rom a point near the watershed, a simultaneous 
view is obtained both of Kavalla and of the ruins 
of Philippi. Between Pangzeus and the nearest 
part of Symbolum the plain is very low, and there 
are large accumulations of water. Between the 
foot of Symbolum and the site of Philippi, two 
Turkish cemeteries are passed, the gravestones of 
which are all derived from the ruins of the ancient 
eitv, and in the immediate“ neighborhood of the 


a * Τὸ appears to be some miles distant, but is dis- 
tinctly seen from that pornt. H. 


w= itis. 


Philippi. 


one first reached is the modern Turkish village 
Bereketl. This is the nearest villace to the 
ancient ruins, which are not at the present time 
inhabited at all. Near the second cemetery are 


}some ruins on a slight eminence, and also a khan, 


kept by a Greek family. Here is a large monu- 
mental block of marble, 12 feet high and 7 fees 
square, apparently the pedestal of a statne, as on 
the top a hole exists, which was obviously intended 
for its reception. This hole is pointed out by local 
tradition as the crib out of which Alexander's 
horse, Bucephalus, was accustomed to eat his oats. 
On two sides of the block is a mutilated Latin 
inscription, in which the names of Caius Vibius 
and Cornelius Quartus may be deciphered. <A 
stream employed in turning a mill bursts out from 
a sedgy pool in the neighborhood, and probably 
finds its way to the marshy ground mentioned as 
existing in the S. W. portion of the plain. 

After about twenty minutes’ ride from the khan, 
over ground thickly strewed with fragments of 
marble colunins, and slabs that have been employed 
in building, a river-bed 66 feet wide is ‘rossed, 
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through which the stream rushes with great force,@ 
and immediately on the other side the walls of the 
aneient Philippi may he traced. Their direction 
is adjusted to the course of the stream; and at 
only 350 feet from its margin there appears a gap 
in their circuit indicating the former existence of 
agate. This is, no doubt, the gate? out of which 
the Apostle and his companion passed to the 
“ prayer meeting ’’ on the banks of a river, where 
they made the acquaintance of Lydia, the Thyatiran 
seller of purple. The locality, just outside the 
walls, and with a plentiful supply of water for their 
animals, is exactly the one which would be appro- 
priated as a market for itinerant traders, ‘quorum 
cophinus foenumque supellex,”’ as will appear from 
the parallel case of the Egerian fountain near 
Nome, of whose desecration Juvenal complains (Sat. 
iii. 13). Lydia had an establishment in Philippi 
for the reception of the dyed goods which were 
imported from Thyatira and the neighboring towns 
of Asia; and were dispersed hy means of pack- 
animals among the mountain clans of the Hamus 
and Pangeus. the agents being doubtless in many 
instances her own co-religionists. High up in 
Heemus lay the tribe of the Satrze, where was the 
oracle of Dionysus, — not the rustic deity of the 
Attic vine-dressers, but the prophet-god of the 
Thracians (ὁ Θρῃξὶ μάντις, Kurip. Hecub. 1207). 
The ‘damsel with the spirit of divination”? {παι- 
δίσκη ἔχουσα πνεῦμα πύθωνα) may probably he 
regarded as one of the hierodules of this estab- 
lishinent, hired by Philippian citizens, and fre- 
quenting the country-market to practice her art 
upon the villagers who brought produce for the 
consumption of the town. ‘The fierce character 
of the mountaineers would render it imprudent to 
admit them within the walls of the city; just as 
in some of the towns of North Africa, the Kabyles 
are not allowed to enter, but have a market allotted 
to them outside the walls for the sale of the prod- 
uce they bring. Over such an assemblage only a 
summary jurisdiction can be exercised; and hence 
the proprietors of the slave, when they considered 
themselves injured, and hurried Paul and Silas 
into the town, to the «vora,—the civie market 
where the magistrates (ἄρχοντες) sat, — were 
at once turned over to the military authorities 
(στρατηγοί), and these. naturally assuming that a 
stranger frequenting the extra-mural market must 
be a Thracian mouutaineer or an itinerant trader, 
proceeded to inflict upon the ostensible cause of a 
riot (the merits of which they would not attempt 
to understand) the usual treatment in such cases. 
The idea of the Apostle possessing the Roman 
fraichise, and consequently an exemption from 
corporal outrage, never occurred to the rough sol- 
dier who ordered him to be scourged; and the 
whole transaction seems to have passed so rapidly 
that he had uo time to plead his citizenship, of 
which the military authorities first heard the next 
day. But the illegal treatment (ὕβρις) obviously 


a * The deep water-course is always there; but 
whether it contains water or not depends on the sea- 
son of the year. On the 13th of December, 1859, it 
was a rapid torrent, varying in depth at different 
points from one and two feet to fonr and five feet, 
ynd covering a bed of about thirty feet in width. It 
is said to be stil! known as Anghista. Some others 
who were there a few weeks earlier than this reported 
that the channel at that time was entirely dry. H. 

δ * The A. Y. has “city” (πόλεως) there, but the 
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made a deep impression on the mind of its victim, 
as is evident, not only from his refusal to take his 
discharge from prison the next morning (Acts xvi. 
37), but from a passage in the Epistle to the 
Church at Thessalonica (1 Thess. ii. 2), in which 
he reminds them of the circumstances under which 
he first. preached the Gospel to them (προπαθόντες 
καὶ ὑβρισϑέντες, καθὼς οἴδατε, ἐν Φιλίπποι5). 
And subsequently at Jerusalem, wider parallel cir- 
cumstances of tumult, he warns the officer (to the 
great. surprise of the latter) of his privilege (Acts 
xxii. 25). 

The Philippi which St. Paul visited, the site of 
which has heen described above, was a Roman 
colony ὁ founded by Augustus, and the remains 
which strew the ground are no doubt derived from 
that city. [CoLony, Amer. ed.] The establish- 
ment of Philip of Macedonia was probably not 
exactly on the same site; for it is deserihed hy 
Appian as being on a hill, and it may perhaps 


| be looked for upon the elevation near the second 


cemetery. Philip is said to have occupied it and 
fortified the position by way of a defense avainst the 
neighboring ‘Vhracians, so that the nucleus of his 
town, at any rate, would have heen of the nature 
of an acropolis. Nothing would be more natural 
than that the Roman town should have heen built 
in the immediate neighborhood of the existing 
(Gireek one, on a site more suitable for architectural 
display. 

Philip, when he acquired possession of the site, 
found there a town named Dats or Datum, which 
was in all probability in its origin a factory of the 
Pheenicians, who were the first that worked the 
gold-mines in the mountains here, as in the neigh- 
boring Thasos. Appian says that those were in a 
hill (λόφος) not far from Philippi, that the hill 
was sacred to Dionysus, and that the mines went 
by the name of “the sanctuary” (τὰ ἄσυλα)- 
But he shows himself quite ignorant of the loeal- 
ity, to the extent of believing the plain of Philippi 
to lie open to the river Strymon, whereas the mas- 
sive wall of Pangeeus is really interposed between 
them. In all probability the “hill of Dionysus” 
and the “sanctuary ἢ are “the temple of Dionysus "’ 
high up the mountains among the Satree, who pre- 
served their independence against all invaders down 
to the time of Ilerodotus at least. It is more 
likely that the gold-mines coveted by Philip were 
the same as those at Seapte Hyle, which was cer- 
tainly in this immediate neighborhood. Before the 
great expedition of Xerxes, the ‘Thasians had a 
number of settlements.on the main, and this among 
the number, which produced them 80 talents a 
year as rent to the state. In the year 463 B. c., 
they ceded their possessions on the continent to the 
Athenians; but the colonists, 10,000 in number, 
who had settled on the Strymon and pushed their 
encroachments eastward as far as this point, were 
crushed by a simultaneous effort of the Thracian 
tribes (Thucydides, i. 100, iv. 102; Herodotus, ix. 
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best copies read “ gate” (πύλης). Thus Luke's nar- 
rative accords precisely with the topography, in regard 
to the implied vicinity of he place of worship to the 
city-gate. H. 

e * Luke terms it also “the first city (chief city, 
A. V.) of that part of Macedonia ” (Acts xvi 12), but 
in what sense it was first (πρώτη) has been contro- 
verted. See on this point the addition to Maceponta, 
Amer. ed. 
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75; Pausanias, i. 29, 4). Irom that time until 
the rise of the Macedonian power, the mines seem 
to have remuined in the hands of native ehiefs; 
but when the affairs of Southern Greeee became 
thoroughly embroiled by the policy of Vhilip, the 
Thasians made an attempt to repossess themselves 
of this valuable territory, and sent a eolony to the 
site —then going by the name of ‘the Springs ”’ 
(Kpnvides). Philip, however, aware of the im- 
portanee of the position, expelled them and founded 
Philippi, the last of all his ereations. ‘The mines 
at that time, as was not wonderful under the cir- 
eumstances, liad beeome almost insignificant in 
their produce; but their new owner contrived to 
extract more than 1,000 talents a year from them. 
with which he minted the gold coinage called by 
his name. 

The proximity of the gold-mines was of eonrse 
the origin of so large a city as Philippi, but the 
plain in which it lies is of extraordinary fertility. 
‘The position, too, was on the main road fron: Rome 
to Asia, the Via Eeuatia, whieh from Thessalonica 
to Constantinople followed the same course as the 
existing post-road. The usual course was to take 
ship at Brundisium and land at lyrraehium, from | 
whence a route led aeross pirus to Thessaloniea. | 
Ignatius was carried to Italy by this route, when 
sent to Rome to be east to wild beasts. 

The rnins of Philippi are very extensive, but 
present no striking feature except two gateways, 
which are considered to belong to the time of 
Claudius. Traees of an amphitheatre, theatre, or | 
stadium — for it does not elearly appear whieh — | 
are also vistble in the direction of the hills on the | 
N. EK. side. Inseriptions both in the Latin and 
(ireek languages, but more generally in the former, 
are found. 

St. Paul visited Philippi twice more, onee im- 
mediately after the disturbances which arose at 
Kphesus out of the jealousy of the manufacturers 
of silver shrines for Artemis. By this time the 
hostile relation in which the Christian doctrine 
neeessarily stood to all purely ceremonial religions 
was perfectly manifest; and wherever its teachers 
appeared, popula: tumults were to be expected, and 
the jealousy of the toman authorities, who dreaded 
civil disorder above everything else, to be feared. 
It seems not unlikely that the seeond visit of the 
Apostle to Philippi was made specially with the 
view of counteracting this partieular danger. The 
Epistle to the Philippians, which was written to 
them from Rome, indicates that at that time some 
of the Christians there were in the eustody of the 
military authorities as seditions persons, through 
some proeeedings or other conneeted with their 
faith (ὑμῖν ἐχαρίσθη τὸ ὑπὲρ Χριστοῦ, οὐ μόνον 
τὸ εἰς αὐτὸν πιστεύειν ἀλλὰ καὶ τὸ ὑπὲρ αὐτοῦ 
πάσχειν τὸν αὐτὸν ἀγῶνα ἔχοντες 
οἷον εἴδετε ἐν ἐμοὶ καὶ νῦν ἀκούετε 
ἐν ἐμοί: Phil. i. 29). The reports of the pro- 
vincial magistrates to Nome would of course de- 
acribe St. Paul's first visit to Philippi as the origin 
of the troubles there; and if this were believed, it 
would be put together with the charge against him 
hy the Jews at Jerusalem whieh induced him to 
appeal to Ceesar, and with the disturbances at 
Ephesus and elsewhere; and the general coneln- 
sion at whieh the government would arrive, might 
not. improbably be that he was a dangerous person 
and should be got rid of. his will explain the 
strone exhortation in the first eighteen verses of 
chapter ii., and the peculiar way in which it winds 
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up. The Philippian Christians, who are at the 
same time suffering for their profession, are ex- 
horted in the most earnest manner, not to firniness 
(as one might have expected), but to moderation, 
to abstinence from all provocation and ostentation 
of their own sentiments (μηδὲν κατὰ ἐριθείαν' 
μηδὲ κενοδοξίαν, ver. 3), to humility, and consid- 
eration for the interests of others. They are to 
aehieve their salvation with fear and trembling, 
and without quarreling and disputing, in order to 
escape all blame —from such charges, that is, as 
the ltoman eolonists would bring against them. 
If with all this prudence and temperanee in the 
profession of their faith, their faith is 501} made a 
penal offense, the Apostle is well content to take 
the consequenees, — to precede them in martyrdom 
for it, —to be the libation poured out upon them 
the victims (εἰ καὶ σπένδομαι ἐπὶ τῇ θυσίᾳ καὶ 
λειτουργίᾳ τῆς πίστεως ὑμῶν, χαίρω καὶ συγ- 
χαίρω πᾶσιν ὑμῖν, νοῦ. 17). ΟΥ̓ eourse the Jew- 
ish formalists in Philippt were the parties most 
likely to misrepresent the conduct of the new eon- 
verts; and hence (after a digression on the subjeet 
of Ipaphroditus) the Apostle reverts to cautions 
against ¢kem, such preeisely as he had given be- 
fore, consequently by word of month. “ Beware 
of those dogs** — (for they will not be ehildren at 


| the table, but eat the erumbs underneath) — * those 


doers (and bad doers too) of the Law — those flesh- 
manglers (for czreumcised IT won't eall them, we 
being the true circumcision’’) ete. (iii. 2,3). Some 
of these enemies St. Panl found at Nome, who 
“ told the story of Christ insineerely " (κατήγγειλαν 
οὐχ ἁγνῶς, i. 17) in the hope to imerease the 
severity of his imprisonment by exeiting the jeal- 
ousy of the court. These he opposes to such as 
« preached Christ” (ἐκήρυξαν) loyally, and con- 
soles himself with the reflection that, at all events, 
the story eireulated, whatever the motives of those 
who eirculated it. 

The Christian community at Philippi distin- 
guished itself in liberality. On the Apostle’s first 
visit he was hospitably entertained by Lydia, and 
when he afterwards went to Thessaloniea, where 
his reception appears to have been of ἃ very mixed 
character, the Philippians sent him supplies more 
than once, and were the only Christian eommunity 
that did so (Phil. iv. 15). They also eontributed 
readily to the collection made for the relief of the 
poor at Jerusalem, which St. Paul eonveyed to 
them at his last visit (2 Cor. viii. 1-6). And it 
would seem as if they sent further supplies to the 
Apostle after his arrival at Rome. The necessity 
for these seems to have been urgent, aud some de- 
lay to have taken place in collecting the requisite 
funds; so that Epaphroditus, who earried them, 
risked his life.in the endeavor to make up for lost 
time (μέχρι θανάτου ἤγγισεν TapaBovAcvaduevos 
τῇ ψυχῇ, ἵνα ἀναπληρώσῃ τὸ ὑμῶν ὑστέρημα 
τῆς πρὸς μὲ λειτουργίας, Phil. ii, 30). The de- 
lay, however, seems to have somewhat stung the 
Apostle at the time, who faneied his beloved flock 
had forgotten him (see iv. 10-17). Epaphroditus 
fell ill with fever from his efforts, and nearly died. 
On reeovering he beeame homesick, and wandering 
in mind (ἀδημονῶν) from the weakness whieh is 
the sequel of fever; and St. Panl, although intend- 
ing soon to send Timothy to the Philippian Chureh, 
thought it desirable to let Epaphroditus go without 
delay to them, who had already heard of his stek- 
ness, and carry with him the letter which is in- 
eluded in the Canon—one which was written 
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after the Apostle’s imprisonment at Rome had 
lasted a considerable time. Sonie domestic troubles 
connected with religion had already broken out in 
the community. Euodia (the name of a female, 
not Enodias, as in A. V.: see EvoptaAs) and Syn- 
tyche, perhaps deaconesses, are exhorted to agree 
with one another in the matter of their common 
faith; and St. Paul entreats some one, whom he 
ealls “true yoke-fellow,”’ to “ help *? these women, 
that is, in the work of their reconciliation, since 
they had done good service to the Apostle in his 
trials at Philippi. Possibly a claim on the part of 
these females to superior insight in spiritual mat- 
ters may have caused some irritation; for the Apos- 
tle immediately goes on to remind his readers, that 
the peace of God is something superior to the high- 
est intelligence (ὑπερέχουσα πάντα νοῦν). 

When St. Paul passed through Philippi a third 
time he does not appear to have made any consid- 
erable stay there (Acts xx. 6). He and his com- 
panion are somewhat loosely spoken of as sailing 
from Philippi; but this is because in the common 
apprehension of travellers the city and its port were 
regarded as one. Whoever embarked at the Pirzus 
might in the same way be said to set out ona 
voyage from Athens. On this occasion the voyage 
to Troas took the Apostle five days, the vessel being 
probably obliged to coast in order to avoid the con- 
trary wind, until coming off the headland of Sar- 
pedon, whence she would be able to stand across 
to ‘Troas with an E. or E. N. E. breeze, which at 
that time of year (after Easter) might be looked 
for. (Strab. Fragment. lib. vii.; Thucyd. i. 100, 
iv. 102; Herod. ix. 75; Diod. Sic. xvi. 3 ff; Appian. 
Bell. Crv. iv. 101 ff; Pausan. i. 28, § 4; Nackett’s 
Journey to Philippi in the Bible Union Quarterly 
for Aucust, 1860) [and Sibl. Sacra for 1860, vol. 
xvii. pp. 866-898. For other sources see MACE- 
DONIA, at the end.]} J. W. B. 


* PHILIP’PIANS (Φιλιππήσιοι: Philippen- 
ses), inhabitants of Philippi, but limited (Phil. iv. 
14) to those whom Paul addressed in his letter as 
Christians. See the next article. if 


PHILIP’PIANS, EPISTLE TO THE. 
1. The canonical authority, Pauline authorship and 
integrity of this epistle were unanimously acknowl- 
edged up to the end of the 18th century. Marciou 
(A. D. 140) in the earliest known Canon held com- 
mon ground with the Church touching the au- 
thority of this epistle (Tertullian, ddv. Mareon. 
iv. 5, v. 20): it appears in the Muratorian Frag- 
ment (Routh, Religuie Sacre, i. 395); among the 
“ acknowledged ’? books in Eusebius (//. &. iil. 
25); in the lists of the Council of Laodicea, A. n. 
365, and the Synod of [Hppo, 393: and in all sub- 
sequent lists, as well as in the Peshito and later 
versions. [ven contemporary evidence may be 
elaimed for it. Philippian Christians who had con- 
tributed to the collections for St. Paul's support at 
Rome, who had been eye and ear witnesses of the 
return of Kpaphroditus and the first reading of St. 
Paul's epistle, may have been still alive at Philippi 
when Polycarp wrote (A. Ὁ. 107) his letter to them, 
in which (cc. 2, 3) he refers® to St. Paul's epistle 

a * The A. VY. misleads the reader iniv. 8. Inthe 
Greek the first pronoun (αὐταῖς, “ them’) refers evi- 
dently to Enodia and Syntyche, and the second (αἵτινες 
== “since they )assigns them to theclass of co-laborers 
with Paul whose toils and conflicts they had shared 
(συνήθλησαν). H. 

ὃ Tertullian refers to it in the same way, De Prescrip- 


sanity of hyper-criticism. 
and the authorship of the epistle may be considered 
as unshaken. 


veader must have observed. 
ural that an epistle written amid exciting cireum- 
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as a well known distinction belonging to the Phil- 
ippian Church. It is quoted as St. Paul's by 
lrenzeus, iv. 18, § 4; Clem. Alex. Padag. i. 6, 
§ 52, and elsewhere; Tertullian, Adv. War. v. 20, 
De Res. Carn. ch. 23. A quotation from it 
(Phil. ii. 6) is found in the Epistle of the Churches 
of Lyons and Vienne, A. p. 177 (Eusebius, ἢ. £. 
v. 2). ‘The testimonies of later writers are innu- 
merable. But F.C. Baur (1845), followed by 
Schwegler (1846), has argued from the phraseology 
of the epistle and other internal marks, that it is 
the work not of St. Paul, but of some Gnostic 
forever in the 2d century. He has been answered by 
Liinemann (1847), Briickner (1848), and Resch 
(1850). Even if his inference were a fair conse- 


quence from Baur’s premises, it would still be neu- 


tralized by the strong evidence in favor of Pauline 


authorship, which Paley, Hore Pauline, ch. 7, 


has drawn from the epistle as it stands. The argu- 
ments of the Tiibingen school are briefly stated in 
Reuss, Geseh, Δ΄, T. §§ 130-133, and at greater 
length in Wiesinger's Commentary. Most persons 


who read them will be disposed to concur in the 
opinion of Dean Alford (V. 7. vol. iii. p. 27, ed. 


1856). who regards them as an instance of the in- 
The canonical authority 


There is a break in the sense at the end of the 
second chapter of the epistle, which every careful 
It is indeed quite nat- 


stanees, personal daugers, and various distractions 
should bear in one place at least a mark of inter- 
ruption. Le Moyne (1685) thought it was an- 
ciently divided into two parts. Heinrichs (1810) 
followed by Paulus (1818) has conjectured from 
this abrupt reconimencement that the two parts 
are two distinct epistles, of which the first, together 
with the conclusion of the Ep. (iv. 21-23) was in- 
tended for public use in the chureh, and the second 
exclusively for the Apostle’s special friends in Phil- 
ippi. It is not easy to see what sufficient founda- 
tion exists for this theory, or what illustration of 
the meaning of the epistle could be derived from it. 
It has met with a distinct reply from Krause (1811 
and 1818) and the integrity of the epistle has not 
been questioned by recent crities. Ewald (Send- 
schreiben des A. Paulus, p. 431) is of opinion 
that St. Paul sent several epistles to the Philippians: 
and he refers to the texts ii. 12 and iti. 18, as partly 
proving this. But some additional confirmation or 
explanation of his conjecture is requisite before it 
can be admitted as either probable or necessary. 


2. Where written. —The constant tradition 
that this epistle was written at Rome by St. Paul 
in his captivity, was impugned first by Oceder 
(1731), who, disregarding the fact that the Apostle 
was in prison, i. 7, 13, 14, when he wrote, imagined 
that he was at Corinth (see Wolf's Cure Philolo- 
gice, iv. 168, 270); and then by Paulus (1799), 
Schulz (1829), Bottger (1837), and Rilliet (1841), 
in whose opinion the epistle was written during the 
Apostle’s confinement αὖ Ceesarea (Acts xxiv. 23); 


tione, XXxvi., naming Philippi as one of those Apos- 
tolic churches ‘tin which at this day [A. D. 200] the 
very seats of the Apostles preside over their regions, 
in which the authentic epistles themselves of the 
Apostles are read, speaking with the voice and repre 
senting the face of each.” 
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put the references to the “palace "ἢ (praetorium, | quite recently at Troas. 


Dr) 


i 13), and to " Cesar's household,” iv. 22, seem 
‘to point to Rome rather than to Ceesarea; and 
there is no reason whatever for supposing that the 
Apostle felt in Caesarea that extreme uncertainty 
of life connected with the approaching decision 
of his cause, which he must have felt towards the 
end of his captivity at Rome, and which he ex- 
presses in this epistle, i. 19, 20, ii. 17, ili. 10; and 
further, the dissemination of the Gospel described 
in Phil. i. 12-18, is not even hinted at in St. 
Luke's account of the Cesarean captivity, but is 
described by him as taking place at home: com- 
pare Acts xxiv. 23 with xxviii. 30, 31. Even Reuss 
(Gesch. N. T. 1860), who assigns to Caesarea three 
of St. Paul’s epistles, which are generally consid- 
ered to have been written at Rome, is decided in 
his conyiction that the Epistle to the Philippians 
was written at Rome. 

3. When written. — Assuming then that the 
epistle was written at Rome during the imprison- 
inent mentioned in the last chapter of the Acts, it 
may be shown from a single fact that it could not 
have been written long before the end of the two 
years. The distress of the Philippians on account 
of Epaphroditus’ sickness was known at ltome 
when the epistle was written; this implies four 
journeys, separated by some indefinite intervals, to 
or from Philippi and Rome, between the commence- 
ment of St. Paul's captivity and the writing of the 
epistle. The Philippians were informed of his im- 
prisonment, sent Epaphroditus, were informed of 
their messenger’s sickness, sent their message of 
condolence. [urther, the absence of St. |uke's 
name from the salutations to a church where he 
was well known, implies that he was absent from 
Rome @ when the epistle was written: so does St. 
Paul’s declaration, ii. 20, that no one who remained 
with him felt an equal interest with Timothy in the 
welfare of the Philippians. And by comparing the 
mention of St. Luke in Col. iv. 14, and Philem. 
24 with the abrupt conclusion of his narrative in 
the Acts, we are led to the inference that he left 
Jiome after those two epistles were written and be- 
fore the end of the two years’ captivity. Lastly, it 
is obvious from Phil. i. 20, that St. Paul, when he 
wrote, felt his position to be very critical, and we 
know that it became more precarious as the two 
years drew to a close. In A. ἢ. 62 the infamous 
Tigellinus succeeded Burrus the upright Praetorian 
priefect in the charge of St. Paul’s person; and the 
marriage of Poppa brought his imperial judge 
under an influence, which if exerted, was hostile to 
St. Paul. Assuming that St. Paul's acquittal and 
release took place in 63, we may date the Epistle 
to the Philippians early in that year. 

4. The writer's acquaintance with the Philip- 
pians. — St. Paul's connection with Philippi was 
of a peculiar character, which gave rise to the 
writing of this epistle. That city, important as a 
mart for the produce of the neighboring gold mines, 
and as a Roman stronghold to check the rude 
Thracian mountaineers, was distinguished as the 
scene of the great battle fatal to Brutus and Cassius, 
B.c. 42 ([Pruiirrm]. In a. ἢ. 51 St. Paul entered 
its walls, accompanied by Silas, who had been 
with him since he started from Antioch, and by 
Timothy and Luke, whom he had afterwards at- 
tached to himself; the former at Derbe, the latter 


α Was St. Luke at Philippi? — the “true yoke- 
fellow ” mentioned in iv. 3? [YOKE-FELLow, Amer. ed ] 
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lt may well be imagined 
that the patience of the zealous Apostle had been 
tried by his mysterious repulse, first from Asia, 
then from Bithynia and Mysia, and that his ex- 
pectations had been stirred up by the vision which 
hastened his departure with his new found asso- 
ciate, Luke, from Troas. A swift passage brought 
him to the European shore at Neapolis, whence 
he took the road about ten miles® long across 
the mountain ridge called Symbolum to Philippi 
(Acts xvi. 12). There, at a greater distance 
from Jerusalem than any Apostle had yet pen- 
etrated, the long restrained energy of St. Paul 
was again employed in laying the foundation of a 
Christian church. Seeking first the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel, he went on a Sabbath day 
with the few Jews who resided in Philippi, to 
their small proseucha on the bank of the river 
Gangitas. The missionaries sat down and spoke 
to the assembled women. One of them, Lydia, 
not born of the seed of Abrzham, but a proselyte, 
whose name and occupation, as well as her birth, 
connect her with Asia, gave heed unto St. Paul, 
and she and her household were baptized, perhaps 
on the same Sabbath day. ler house lhecame the 
residence of the missionaries. Many days they 
resorted to the proseucha, and the result of their 
short sojourn in Philippi was the conversion of many 
persons (xvi. 40), including at last their jailer and 
his household. Philippi was endeared to St. Paul. 


not only by the hospitality of Lydia, the deep sym- 


pathy of the converts, and the remarkable miracle 
which set a seal on his preaching, but also by the 
successful exercise of his missionary activity after 
a long suspense, and by the happy consequences of 
his undaunted endurance of ignominies, which re- 
mained in his memory (Phil. i. 80) after a long 
interval of eleven years. Leaving Timothy and 
Luke to watch over the infant church, Paul and 
Silas went to Thessalonica (1 Thess. ii. 2), whither 
they were followed by the alms of the Philippians 
(Phil. iv. 16), and thence southwards. Timothy 
having probably carried out similar directions to 
those which were given to Titus (i. 5) in Crete, 
soon rejoined St. Paul. We know not whether 
Luke remained at Philippi. The next six years of 
his life are a blank in our records. At the end of 
that period he is found again (Acts xx. 6) at 
Philippi. 

After the lapse of five years, spent chiefly at 
Corinth and Ephesus, St. Paul, escaping from the 
incensed worshippers of the Ephesian Diana, passed 
through Macedonia, A. ». 57, on his way to Greece, 
accompanied by the Ephesians Tychicus and Tro- 
phimus, and probably visited Philippi for the second 
time, and was there joined by Timothy. His be- 
loved Philippians, free, it seems, from the contro- 
versies which agitated other Christian churches, 
became still dearer to St. Paul on account of the 
solace which they afforded him when, emerging 
from a season of dejection (2 Cor. vii. 5), oppressed 
by weak bodily health, and anxious for the stead- 
fastness of the churches which he had planted in 
Asia and Achaia, he wrote at Philippi his Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians. 

On returning from Greece, unable to take ship 
there on account of the Jewish plots against his 
life, he went through Macedonia, seeking 2 favor- 
able port for embarking. After parting from hiv 


δ * Nearer mine, as stated in ncte ¢, vol. lii. p 
2078. HH. 
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companions (Acts xx. 4), he again found a refuge 
among his faithful Philippians, where he spent some 
days at. Kaster, A. Ὁ. 58, with St. Luke, who ac- 
companied him when he sailed from Neapolis. 

Once more, in his Roman captivity (A. D. 62) 
their care of him revived again. They sent Epaph- 
roditus, bearing their alms for the Apostle’s sup- 
port, and ready also to tender his personal service 
(Phil. ii. 25). He stayed some time at Rome, and 
while employed as the organ of communication 
between the imprisoned Apostle and the Christians, 
and inquirers in and about Rome, he fell danger- 
ously ill. When he was sufficiently recovered, St. 
Paul sent him back to the Philippians, to whom he 
was very dear, and with him our epistle. 

5. Scope and contents of the Epistle. — St Paul's 
aim in writing is plainly this: while acknowledging 
the alms of the Philippians and the personal ser- 
vices of their messenger, to give them some informa- 
tion respecting his own condition, and some advice 
respecting theirs. Perhaps the intensity of his 
feelings and the distraction of his prison prevented 
the following out his plan with undeviating close- 
ness, for the preparations for the departure of 
Lpaphroditus, and the thought that he would soon 
arrive among the warm-hearted Philippians, filled 
St. Paul with recollections of them, and revived his 
old feelings towards those fellow-heirs of his hope 
of glory who were so deep in his heart (i. 7), and 
so often in his prayers (i. 4). 

After the inscription (i. 1, 2) in which Timothy 
as the second father of the chureh is joined with 
Paul, he sets forth his own condition (i. 3-26), his 
prayers, care, and wishes for his Philippians, with 
the troubles and uncertainty of his imprisonment, 
and his hope of eventually seemg them again. Then 
(i. 27-ii. 18) he exhorts them to those particular 
virtues which he would rejoice to see them prac- 
ticing at the present time — fearless endurance of 
persecution from the outward heathen: unity among 
themselves, built on Christ-like humility and love; 
and an excmplary life in the face of unbelievers. 
He hopes soon to hear a good report of then: (ii. 
19-30), either by sending Timothy, or by going 
himself to them, as he now sends Epaphroditus, 
whose diligent service is highly commended.  [e- 
verting (ill. 1-21) to the tone of joy which runs 
through the preceding descriptions and exhorta- 
tions — as in i. 4, 18, 25, ii. 2, 16, 17, 18, 28 —he 
bids them take heed that their joy be zn the Lord, 
and warns them, as he had often previously warned 
them (probably in his last two visits), against ad- 
uitting itinerant Judaizing teachers, the tendency 
of whose doctrine was towards a vain confidence in 
mere earthly things; in contrast to this, he exhorts 
them to follow him in placing their trust humbly 
but entirely in Christ, and in pressing forward in 
their Christian course, with the Resurrection day ὦ 
constantly before their minds. Again (iv. 1-9), 
alverting to their position in the midst of unbe- 
lievers, he beseeches them, even with personal ap- 
peals, to be firm, united, joyful in the Lord; to be 
full of prayer and peace, and to lead such a life as 
must approve itself to the moral sense of all men. 
Lastly (iv. 10-23), he thanks them for the contri- 
bution sent by Epaphroditus for his support, and 
concludes with salutations and a benediction. 

6. /ffect of the Epistle. — We have no account 


a The denial οὐ an actual Resurrection was one of 
the earliest errors in the Christian Church. (Sce 1 
Cor. xv. 12; 2 Tim. ii. 18; Polycarp, vii.; Irenaeus, 
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of the reception of this epistle by the Philippians. 
Except doubtful traditions that Erastus was their 
first bishop, and with Lydia and Parmenas was? 
martyred in their city, nothing is recorded of them 
for the next forty-four years. But, about A. b. 
107, Philippi was visited by lgnatius, who was con- 
ducted through Neapolis and Philippi, and across 
Macedonia in his way to martyrdom at Rome. 
And _ lis visit was speedily followed by the arrival 
of a letter from Polycarp of Smyrna, which accom- 
panied, in compliance with a characteristic request 
of the warm-hearted Philippians, a copy of all the 
letters of Ignatius which were in the possession of 
the church of Smyrna. It is interesting to com- 
pare the Philippians of A. D. 63, as drawn by St. 
Paul, with their successors in A. Ὁ. 107 as drawn 
by the disciple of St. John. Steadfastness in the 
faith, and a joyful sympathy with sufferers for 
Christ’s sake, seem to have distinguished them at 
both periods (Phil. i. 5, and Polye. Ep. i.). The 
character of their religion was the same through- 
out, practical and emotional rather than specula- 
tive: in both epistles there are many practical 
suggestions, much interchange of feeling, and an 
absence of doctrinal discussion. The Old Testa- 
ment is scarcely, if at all, quoted: as if the Philip- 
pian Christians had teen gathered for the most 
part directly from the heathen. At each period 
false teachers were seeking, apparently in vain, an 
entrance into the Philippian Church, first Juda- 
izing Christians, seemingly putting out of sight 
the Resurrection and the Judgment which after- 
wards the Gnosticizing Christians openly denied 
(Phil. iti., and Polye. vi., vii). At both periods 
the same tendency to petty internal quarrels seems 
to prevail (Phil. i. 27, ii. 14, iv. 2, and’ Polyc. ii., 
iv., v.. xii.). The student of ecclesiastical histery 
will observe the faintly-marked organization of 
bishops, deacons, and female coadjutors to which 
St. Panl refers (Phil. i. 1, iv. 3), developed after- 
wards into broadly-distinguished priests, deacons, 
widows, and virgins (Polye. iv., v., vi.). Though 
the Macedonian churches in general were poor, at 
least as compared with commercial Corinth (2 Cor. 
viii. 2), yet their gold mines probably exempted 
the Philippians from the common lot of their 
neighbors, and at first enabled them to be con- 
spicnously Hberal in alms-giving, and afterwards 
laid them open to strong warnings against the love 
of money (Phil. iv. 15; 2 Cor. villi. 3; and Polye. 
ἵν τὶ τι) 

Now, though we cannot trace the immediate 
effect of St. Paul's epistle ou the Philippians, yet 
no one can doubt that it contributed to form the 
character of their church, as it was in the time of 
Polycarp. It is evident from Polycarp’s epistle 
that the church, by the grace of God and the 
cuidance of the Apostle, had passed through those 
trials of which St. Paul warned it, and had not 
gone back from the high degree of Christian attain- 
ments which it reached under St.’ Paul's oral and 
written teaching (Polye. i., iii., ix., xi). If it had 
made no great advance in knowledge, still unsound 
teachers were kept at a distance from its members. 
Their sympathy with martyrs aid confessors glowed 
with as warm a flame as ever, whether it was 
claimed by Ignatius or by Paul. And they main- 
tained their ground with meek firmness among the 


ii. 31; and the other passages quoted by Dean Ellicott 
on 2 Tim. ii. 18.) 
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neathen, and still held forth the light of an exem- 


plary, though not a perfect Christian life. 

7. The Church at Rome. — The state of the 
church at Rome should be considered before euter- 
ing on the study of the- Epistle to the Philippians. 
Something is to be learned of its condition ahout 
A. D. 58 from the Lpistle to the Romans, about 
A. D. 61 from Acts xxviii. Possibly the Gospel 
was planted there by some who themselves received 
the seed on the day of Peutecost (Acts il. 10). 
The converts were drawn chiefly from Gentile 
proselytes to Judaism, partly also from: dews who 
were such by birth, with possibly a few converts 
direct from heathenism. In A. v. 58, this church 
was already eminent for its faith and obedience: it 
was exposed to the machinations of schismatical 
teachers; and it included two conflicting parties, 
the one insisting more or less on observing the 
Jewish law in addition to faith in Christ as 1eces- 
sary to salvation, the other repudiating outward 
observances even to the extent of depriving their 


weak brethren of such as to them might he really: 


edifying. We cannot gather from the Acts whether 
the whole church of Rome had then accepted the 
teaching of St. Paul as conveyed in his epistle to 
then. But it is certain that when he had been 
two years in Rome, his oral teaching was partly 
rejected by a party which perhaps may have been 
conneeted with the former of those above men- 
tioned. St. Paul's presence in Rome, the freedom 
of speech allowed to him, and the personal freedom 
of his fellow-laborers were the means of infusing 
fresh missionary activity into the church (Thil. i. 
12-14). It was in the work of Christ that Epaph- 
roditus was worn out (ii. 30). Messages and 
letters passed between the Apostle and distant 
churches; and doubtless churches near to Rome, 
and both members of the church and inquirers 
into the new faith at Rome addressed themselves 
to the Apostle, and to those who were known to le 
in constant personal communication with him. 
And thus in his bondage he was a cause of the 
advancement of the Gospel. From his prison, as 
from a centre, light streamed into Caesar's house- 
hold and far heyond (iv. 22, i. 12-19). 

8. Characteristic Features of the Epistle. — 
Strangely full of joy and thanksgiving amidst ad- 
versity, like the Apostle’s midnight hymn from the 
depth of his Philippian dungeon, this epistle went 
forth from his prison at Lome. In most other 
epistles he writes with a sustained effort to instruct, 
or with sorrow, or with indignation; he is striving 
to supply imperfect, or to correct erroneous teach- 
ing, to put down scandalous impurity, or to heal 
schism in the church which he addresses. But in 
this epistle, though he knew the Philippians inti- 
mately, and was not Dlind to the faults and ten- 
dencies to fault of some of them, yet he mentions 
no evil so characteristic of the whole church as to 
eall for general censure on his part, or amendment 
on theirs. Of all his epistles to churches, none 
has so little of an official character as this. He 
withholds his title of +‘ Apostle’? in the Inscrip- 


α It is not easy to suppose that Polycarp was with- 
out a copy of St. Paul's epistle. Yet it is singnlar 
that though he mentions it twice, it is almost the only 
epistle of St. Paul which he does not quote. This 
fact may at least be regarded as additional evidence of 
the genuineness of Polycarp’s epistle. No forger would 
have been guilty of such an omission. Its authenticity 
was first questioned by the Magdeburg Centuriators, 
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tion. We lose sight of his high authority, and of 
the subordinate position of the worshippers by the 
river side; and we are admitted to see the free 
action of a heart glowing with inspired Christian 
love, and to hear the utterance of the highest 
frieudship addressed to equal friends conscious of a 
connection which jis not earthly and tenporal, but 
in Christ, for eternity. Who that bears in mind 
the condition of St. Pan] in his Roman prison, can 
real unmoved of his continual prayers for his dis- 
tant friends, his constant sense of their fellowship 
with him, bis joyful remembrance of their past 
Christian course, his confidence in their future, his 
tender yearning after them all in Christ, his eager- 
ness to communicate to them his own circum- 
stances and feelings, his carefulness to prepare 
them to repel any evi] from within or from without 
which might dim the brightuess of their spiritual 
craces? Love, at once tender and watchful, that 
love which “is of God,” is the key-note of this 
epistle: and in this epistle ouly we hear no under- 
tone of any different feeling. Just enough, and 
no more, is shown of his own harassing Gels to 
let us see how deep in his heart was the spring of 
that feeling, and how he was refreshed by its sweet 
aud soothing flow. 

9, Tert, Translation, and Commentaries. —The 
Kpistle to the Philippians is found in all the prin- 
cipal uncial manuscripts, namely in A, 10, ὦ, D, 
eae [ἧς G, J, K. In C, however, the verses pre- 
cede i i; 29, and those following i 111. 5, are wanting. 

Our A. V. of the epistle, published in 1611, was 
the work of that company of King James’ trans- 
lators who sat at Westminster, consisting of seven 
persons, of whom Dr. Barlow, afterwards Lishop of 
Rochester, was one. It is, however, substantially 
the same as the translation made by some nuknown 
person for Archbishop Parker, published in the 
Bishops’ Bible, 1568. See Bagster’s //exapla, 
preface. <A revised edition of the A. V. hy Four 
Clergymen, is published (1861) by Parker and 
Bourn. 

A complete list of works connected with this 
epistle may be found in the Commentary of Khein- 
wald. Of Patristric commentaries, those of Chry- 
sostom (translated in the Oxford Library of the 
Futhers, 1843), Theodoret, and Theophylact, are 
still extant; perhaps also that of Theodore of Mop- 
suestia in an old Latin translation (see Jowrn. of 
Class, and Sac. Phil. iv. 802). Among later 
works may be mentioned those of Calvin, 1539; 
Kstius, 1614; Daillé, 1659 (translated by Sherman, 
1843); hidley, 1548; Airay's Sermons, 1618; I. Fer- 
cuson, 1656; the annotated English New Testa- 
ments of llammond, Fell, Whitby, and Macknight ; 
the Commentaries of Veiree, 1733; Storr, 1783 
(translated in the /dinburg Biblical Cabinet); 
Am Ende, 1798; Rheinwald, 1827; T. Passavant, 
1834; St. Matthies, 1835; Van Hengel, 1838, 
Holemann, 1839; Rillict, 1841; De Wette, 1847; 
Meyer, 1847 [3d ed. 1865]; Neander, 1849 (trans- 
lated into Euglish, 1851 [by Mrs. H. C. Conant, 
published in N. Y¥.]); Wiesinger, 1850 (translated 


and by Daillé, whom Pearson answered ( Vindice 
Ignat. i 5); also by Semler; and more recently by 
Zeller, Schliemann, Bunsen, and others: of whose 
criticism Ewald says, that it is the greatest injustice to 
Polycurp that men in the present age should deny that 
this epistle proceeded from him (Gesc/t. Isr. vii. 277, 
ed. 1859). {Bunsen regards the epistle as in the main 
genuine, — A.]° 
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into English, 1850); Kiihler, 1855; Professor Eadie | also of the other names, in the same verse, and in 


£1859]; Dean Ellicott, 1861, and those included in 
the recent editions of the Greek N. Τ᾿ by Dean 
Alford and Canon Wordsworth. eas Ρ. 

* Additional Literature. — In German: George 
Fr. Jatho, Pauls Brief an die Philinper (1857). 
Bernhard Weiss, Der Philipper-Brief’ ausgelegt 
τι. die Gesch. seiner Ausleguny, ete. (Berl. 1859); 
one of its objects is to illustrate the relations of the 
epistle to dogmatic theology. D. Schenkel, Die 
Briefe an die Epheser, Philipper u. Kolosser 
(1802). Karl Braune, Die Briefe an die Epheser, 
Kolosser, Philipper in pt. ix. of Lange’s Bibehverk 
des N. T. (1867), transl. with additions by H. 1). 
Hackett and J. B. G. Pidge for Dr. Schaff’s Com- 
mentary (N.Y. 1869). Gottfried Menken, P7e- 
digten xxii. +xxix. in his Schriften, ν. 408-471 
(Bremen, 1858). In English: Webster and Wilkin- 
son, The Greck Testament with Notes, etc., it. 506- 
528 (Lond. 1861). J. Trapp, Commentary upon the 
Epistle of St. Paul to the Philippians, in his Com- 
mentary on the N. T. (Webster’s ed. Lond. 1865). 
Robert Hall, Practical Exposition of the Epistle 
to the Philippinns (twelve discourses delivered at 
Cambridge, 1801 and 1802); they are good speci- 
mens of pulpit exposition hy one of the great mias- 
ters of sacred eloquence. I. D. Maurice, Epistle 
to the Philippans, pp. 549-558, in his Unity of 
the ΟΝ. 1. (1854). J. B. Lightfoot, St. Paul's 
Epistle to the Philippians (Lond. 1868); it contains 
a revised text, with Introduction, Notes, and Dis- 
sertations. On the important passage ii. 6-9, may 
be mentioned Tholuck’s Desputatio Christologica 
(1847); and the remarks of Prof. Stuart, J/iscedla- 
nies, pp. 112-115 (Andever, 1846). Dr. Howson 
has drawn out some of the finest illustrations of his 
theme (Lectures on the Character of St. Paul, 
Lond. 2d ed. 1864) from this epistle. - He fully jus- 
tifies Newnder's remark that we look deeper into the 
Apostle’s heart, have his distinetively personal traits 
more fully disclosed to us here, than in any one 
of his other writings. H. 


PHILISTIA (MDH, Peléshéth [perh. 
wandering, migration} : ἀλλόφυλοι: ahenigene). 
The word thus translated (in Ps. Ix. 8; Ixxxvii. 4; 
evili. 9) is in the original identical with that else- 
where rendered PALESTINE, [See that article, p. 
2284.] ‘Palestine’ originally meant nothing but 
the distriet inhabited by the “ Philistines,’ who 
are called by Josephus Παλαιστῖνοι, * Palestines.”’ 
In fact the two words are the same, and the dif- 
ference in their present form is but the result of 
gradual corruption. ‘The form Philistia does not 
oceur anywhere in LX.X. or Vulgate. The nearest 
approach to it is Luther’s Philistda. , G. 


* PHILIS‘TIM (OM 5), only in Gen. 
x. 14, the Hebrew plural instead of Philistines as 
elsewhere. The A. Y. retains this Hebrew form 


a 5 Ld 
DW TW. 
ὃ The name is derived from the root nbn and 


the Aithiopic falasa, “ to migrate ;”” aterm which is 
suid to be still current in Abyssinia (Knobel, Vulkert. 
p. 281). In Egyptian monuments it appears under 
the form of Powlost (Brugsch, Hist. εὐ Egypte, p. 187). 
fhe rendering of the name in the LXX., ᾿Αλλόφυλοι. 
“strangers,” is probably in reference to the etymolog- 
ical meaning of the name, though it may otherwise 
be regazded as having originated with the Israelites, 


| 


correctly omits the article which belongs to then 
all in the original. H. 


PHILIS’TINES (SW'PD [perh. wanderer 
ἐπ απ}: Φυλιστιείμ. ἀλλόφυλοι: Philistiim). 
The origin of the Philistines is nowhere expressly 
stated in the Bible; but as the prophets describe 
them as “ the Philistines from Caphtor” (Am. ix.. 
7), and “the remnant of the maritime district of 
Caphtor "’ (Jer. xlvii. +), it is prtmd facie probable 
that they were the ‘* Caphtorims which came out 
of Caphtor ”’ who expelled the Avim from their ter- 
ritory and oceupied it in their place (Deut. ii. 23), 
aud that these again were the Caphtorim mentioned 
in the Mosaic genealogical table among the descend- 
ants of Mizraim (Gen. x. 14). But in establishing 
this conclusion certain difficulties present them- 
selves. {Yn the first. plaee, it is observable that in 
Gen. x. 14 the Philistines are connected with the 
Casluhim rather than the Caphtorim. It has gen- 
erally been assumed that the text has suffered a 
transposition, and that the parenthetical clause 
‘out of whom came Philistim ”’ onght to follow 
the words “and Caphtorin.” This explanation 
is, however, inadmissible: for (1) there is no ex- 
ternal evidence whatever of any variation in the 
text, either here or in the parallel passage in 1 Chr. 
1.12; and (2) if the transposition were effected, 
the desired sense would not be gained; for the 
words rendered in the A. V. “out of whom’ 4 
really mean ‘whence,’’ and denote a local moye- 
ment rather than a genealogical descent, so that, as 
applied to the Caphtorim, they would merely indicate 
a sojourn of the Philistines in their land, and not 
the identity of the two races. The clause seems to 
have an appropriate meaning in its present position: 
it looks like an interpolation into the original 
document with the view of explaining when and 
where the name Vhilistine was first applied to 
the people whose proper appellation was Caphtorini. 
It is an etymological as well as an historical memo- 
randum; for it is based on the meaning of the name 
Philistine,? namely, ‘‘emigrant,” and is designed 
to acconnt for the application of that name. But 
a second and more serious difficulty arises out of 
the language of the Philistines; for while the Caph- 
torim were Ilamitic, the Philistine language is held 
to have been Semitie.¢ It has hence been inferred 
that the Philistines were in reality a Semitic race, 
and that they derived the title of Caphtorim simply 
from a residence in Caphtor (Ewald, i. 331; Mov- 
ers, Pheniz. iii. 258), and it has been noticed in 
confirmation of this, that their land is termed Ca- 
naan (Zeph. ii. 5). But this is inconsistent with 
the express assertion of the Bible that they were 
Caphtorim (Deut. ii. 23), and not simply that they 
eame from Caphtor; and the term Canaan is ap- 
plied to their country, not ethnologically but ety- 
mologically, to describe the trading habits of the 


to whom the Philistines were ἀλλόφυλοι, aS opposed 
to ὁμόφνλοι (Stark’s Gaza, Ὁ. 67 ff.). Other deriva- 
tions of the name Philistine have been proposed, as 
that it originated in a transposition of the word 


shephélah (7TH), applied to the Philistine plain ; 
or, again, that it is connected with Pelasgi, as Hitzig 
snpposes. 

ο Hitzig, in his Urgeschichte ὦ, Phil., however, 
maintains that the language is Indo-European, witb 
a view to prove the Philistines to be Pelasgi. He is, 
we believe, singular in his view. 
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Philistines. The difficulty arising out of the ques- 
tion of language may he met by assuming either 
that the Caphtorim adopted the language of the 
conquered Avim (a not unusual circumstance where 
the conquered form the bulk of the population), or 
that they diverged from the Hamitie stock at a 
period when the distinctive features of Hamitism 
and Seniitism were yet in embryo. A third ob- 
jection to their Eeyptian origin is raised from the 
application of the term "6 uncircumcised "’ to them 
(1 Sam. xvii. 26; 2 Sam. i. 20), whereas the Kgyp- 
tians were circumcised (Herod. ii. 30), But this 
objection is answered by Jer. ix. 25, 26, where the 
same term is in some sense wpplicd to the Itgyp- 
fians, however it may be reconciled with the state- 
ment of Herodotus. 

The next question that arises relates to the early 
movements of the Philistines. It has been very 
generally assumed of late years that Caphtor repre- 
sents Crete, and that the Philistines migrated from 
that island, either directly or through Egypt, into 
Palestine. This hypothesis presupposes the Semitic 
origin of the Philistines; for we believe that there 
are no traces of Hamitie settlements in Crete, and 
consequently the Biblical statement that Caphtorim 
was descended from Mizraim forms an @ priori ob- 
jection to the view. Moreover, the name Caphtor 
can only he identified with the Egyptian Coptos. 
[Caruron.] But the Cretan origin of the Philis- 
tines has heen deduced, not so much from the 
name Caphtor,* as from that of the Cherethites. 
This name in its Hebrew form? bears a close re- 
semblance to Crete, and is rendered Cretans in the 
LAX. A further link between the two terms has 
been apparently discovered in the term ed77,¢ 
which is applied to the royal guard (2 K. xi. 4, 19), 
and which sounds like Carians. The latter of 
these arguments assumes that the Cherethites of 
David's guard were identical with the Cherethites 
of the Philistine plain, which appears in the highest 
degree improbable. With revard to the former 
argument, the mere coincidence of the names can- 
not pass for much without some corroborative testi- 
mony. The Bible furnishes none, for the name 
occurs but thrice (1 Sam. xxx. 14; Ez. xxv. 16; 
Zeph. ii. 5), and apparently applies to the occu- 
pants of the southern district; the testimony of the 
LAX. is invalidated by the fact that it is based 
upon the mere sound of the word (see Zeph. ii. 6, 


a The only ground furnished by the Bible for this 
view is the application of the term rendered "island ” 
to Caphitor in Jer, xlvii. 4. But the term also means 
maritime district ; and “ the maritime district of Caph- 
tor δ is but another term for Philistia itself. 

Sua, ene. 

αἰ It has been held by Ewald (i. 830) and others, 
that the Cherethites and Pelethites (2 Sam. xx. 29) 
were Cherethites and Philistines. The objections to 
this view are: (1) that it is highly improbable that 
David would select his officers from the hereditary 
foes of his country, particularly so immediately after 
he had enforced their submission ; (2) that there seems 
no reason why an undue prominence should have been 
given to the Chercthites by placing that name first, 
and altering Philistines into Pelethites, so as to pro- 
duce a paronomasia ; (3) that the names subsequently 
«pplied to the same body (2 K. xi. 19) are appellatives ; 
and (4) that the terms admit of a probable explanation 
from Uebrew roots. 

ἐ Among other accounts of the origin of the Jews, 
he gives this: ‘ Judzeos, Creta insula profugos, novis- 
tima Libys insedisse 3) and, as part of the same tra- 
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where ce7'dth is also rendered Crete): and lastly, 
we have to account for the introduction of the clas. 
sical name of the island side by side with tlie He- 
brew term Caphtor. A certain amount of testimony 
is indeed adduced in favor of a connection between 
Crete and Philistia; but, with the exception of the 
vague rumor, recorded but not adopted by Tacitus ¢ 
(Hist. v. 3), the evidence is confined to the town 
of Gaza, and even in this case is not wholly satis- 
factory./ The town, according to Stephanus Byzan- 
tinus (s. v. Γάζα), was termed Minoa, as having 
been founded by Minos, and this tradition may be 
traced back to, and was perhaps founded on an in- 
scription on the coins οἵ that city, containing the 
letters MEINQ; but these coins are of no higher 
date than the first century B. c., and belong to a 
period when Gaza had attained a decided Greek 
character (Joseph. Δ. J. it. 6,§3). Again, the 
worship of the god Marna, and its identity with 
the Cretan Jove, are frequently mentioned by early 
writers (Movers, Pha@niz. i. 662); but the name is 
Phoenician, being the maran, “lord’’ of 1 Cor. 
xvi. 22, and it seems more probable that Gaza and 
Crete derived the worship froin a common souree, 
Phenicia. Without therefore asserting that migra- 
tions may not have taken place from Crete to Phil- 
istia, we bold that the evidence adduced to prove 
that they did is insufficient. 

The last point to be decided in connection with 
the early history of the Philistines is, the time 
when they settled in the land of Canaan. If we 
were to restrict ourselves to the stateineuts ot the 
Bible, we should conelude that this took place be- 
fore the time of Abraham: for they are noticed in 
his day as a pastoral tribe in the neighberhood of 
Gerar (Gen. xxi. 32, 34, xxvi. 1, 8): and this posi- 
tion accords well with the statement in Deut. ii. 
23, that the Avim dwelt in Hazerim, 7. 6. in 
nomad encampmeints; for Gerar lay in the south 
country, which was just adapted to sucha life. At 
the time of the Exodus they were still in the same 
neighborhood; but grown sufficiently powerful to 
luspire the Israelites with fear (lox. xiii. 17, xv. 
14). When the Israelites arrived, they were in 
ful] possession of the Shefelah from the (ὁ river of 
Leypt ? (¢-Arish) in the south, to Ekrou in the 
north (Josh, xv. 4, 47), and had formed a confederacy 
of five powerful cities? —Gaza, Ashdod, Ashkelon, 
Gath, and Ekron (Josh. xiii. 8). The interval that 


dition, adds that the name Judzens was derived from 
Ida —a_ circumstance which suggests a foundation 
for the story. The statement seems to have uo more 
real weight than the reported connection between 
Hicrosolyma and the Solymi of Lycia. Yetit is ac- 
cepted as evidence that the Philistines, whom Tacitus 
is supposed to describe us Jews, came from Crete. 


J The resembiance between the names Aptera and 
Caphtor (Keil, Ernleit. ii. 2386), Phalasarna and Philis- 
tine (Ewald, i. 330), is too slight to be of any weight. 
Added to which, those places Hie in the part of Crete 
most remote from Palestine. 


1] 

y At what period there cities were originally 
founded, we know not; but there are good grounds 
for believing that they were of Canaanitish origin, aud 
had previously been occupiéd by the Avim. The 
name Gath is certainly Canaanitish ; so most probably 
are Gaza, Ashdod, and Ekron. Askelon is doubtful ; 
and the terminations both of this and Ekron may be 
Philistine. Gaza is mentioned as early as in Gen. x. 
19 as a city of the Canaamites; and this as well as 
Ashdod and Ekron were iu «oshua’s time the asylum 
of the Canaanitish Anakim (Josh. xi. 22). 
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elapsed between Abraham and the Exodus seems suf- 
ficient to allow for the alteration that took place in | 


the position of the Philistines, and their transfor- | 
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great developrent of power in the time of the 
judges; and (2) that it remains to be shown why 
n seafaring race like the Cretans, coming direet 


mation from a pastoral tribe to a settled and powerful | from € ‘aphtor in their ships (as Knobel, p- 224, 


nation. But such a view has not met with acceptance 
among modern critics, partly heeause it leaves the 
migrations of the Vhilistines wholly unconnected | 
with any known historieal event, and partly teeause 


it does not serve to explain the great increase of their | 


power in the time of the judges. ‘To meet these 
two requirements a double migration on the part 
of the Philistines, or of the two branches of that 
nation, has been suggested. Knobel, for instance, 
recards the Philistines proper as a branch of the 
same stoek as that to which the Hyksos belonged, 
and he discovers the name Philistine in the op- , 
probrious name Philition, or Philitis, bestowed on | 
the shepherd kings (Herod. ii. 128): their first en- 
trance into Canaan from the Cashihim would thus | 
be subsequent to the patriarehal age, and eoincident 
with the expulsion of the Hyksos The Cherethites- 
he identifies with the Caphtorim who displaced the | 
Avim; and these he regards as Cretans who did | 
not enter Canaan before the period of the judges. 
The former part of his theory is inconsistent with 
the notices of the Philistines in the book of Genesis ; 
these, therefore, he ‘regards as additions of a later 
date α (Volkert. p. 218 ff). The view adopted by 
Movers is, that the Philistines were earried west- 
ward from Palestine into Lower Egypt by the 
stream of the Hyksos movement at a period subse- 
quent to Abraham; from Lgypt they passed to 
Crete, and returned to Palestine in the early period 
of the judges (Phwniz. 111, 258). This is incon- | 
sistent with the notices in Joshna.?  Iwald, in the | 
seeond edition of his Geschichte, propounds the 
hypothesis of a double immigration from Crete, the 
first of which took place in the ante-patriarchal | 
period, as a consequence either of the Canaanitish 
settlement or of the Hyksos movement, the second 
in the time of the judges (Gesch. 1. 329-331). We 
cannot regard the above views in any other light 
than as speculations, built up on very slight data, 
and unsatisfactory, inasmuch as they fail to recon- 
eile the statements of Scripture. Lor they all im- 
ply (1) that the notice of the Caphtorim in Gen. 
x. 14 applies toan entirely distinct tribe from the 
Philistines, as Ewald (i. 331, note) himself ee | 
(2) that either the notices in Gen. xx., xxvi., 
those in Josh. xv. 45-47. or perchanee ‘both, ‘are | 
interpolations; and (3) that the notice in Deut. | 
ii. 23, whieh certainly bears marks of high antiq- 
uity, belongs to a late date, and refers solely 
to the Cherethites. But, beyond these inconsis- 
teneies, there are two points which appear to mill- | 
tate against the theory of the second immigration 
in the time of the judges; (1) that the national 
title of the nation always remained Philistine, 
whereas, according to these theories, it was the 
Cretan or (herethite element whieh led to the 


« The sole ground for questioning the historical 
value of these notices is that Ahimelech is not termed 
king of the Philistines in xx. 2, but king of Gerar. 
The land is, however, termed the Philistines’ laud. 
It is gratuitously assumed that the latter is a case of 
prolepsis, and that the subseqnent. notice of the king 
of the Philistincs in xxvi. 1, is the work of a later 
writer who was misled by the prolepsis. 

b The grounds for doubting the genuineness of 
Josh. xv. 45-47 are: (1) the omission of the total 
number of the towns; and (2) the notice of the 
“daughters,” or dependent towns, and " villages.” 


understands “ Caphtorim fron Caphtor ”’ to imply) 
wonld seek to oecupy the quarters of a nomad race 
living in encampments, in the wilderness region of 
‘the south.c We hesitate, therefore, to indorse any 
of the proffered explanations, and, while we allow 
that the Biblical statements are remarkabie for their 
fragmentary and parenthetical nature, we are not 
prepared to fill up the gaps. 1f those statements 
cannot be reeeived as they stand, it is questionable 
whether any amount of criticism will supply the 
connecting links. One point ean, we think, be 
satisfactorily shown, namely, that the hypothesis 
‘of a second immigration is not needed in order to 
-aceount for the growth of the Philistine power. 
| Their geographical position and their relations to 
‘ueighboring nations will acconnt for it. Between 
the times of Abraham and Joshna, the Vhilistines 
had changed their quarters, and had advaneed 
“northwards into the Shefelvh or plain of Philistia. 


| This plain has been in all ages remarkable for the 


extreme richness of its soil; its fields of standing 


corn, its vineyards and oliveyards, are incidentally 


mentioned in Seripture (Judy. xv. 5); and in time 
of famine the land of the Philistines was the hope 
of Palestine (2 K. viii. 2). We should, however, 


fail to form a just idea of its capacities from the 


scanty notiees in the Bible. ‘The crops which it 
yielded were alone sufficient to insure national 
wealth. It was also adapted to the growth of mil- 


\itary power; for while the plain itself permitted the 


use of war ehuriots, which were the chief arm of 
offense, the oecasional elevations which rise out of 
it offered secure sites for towns and strongholds. 
It was, moreover, a commercial country; from its 
position it must have been at all times the great 


thoroughfare between Phoenicia and Syria in the 


north, and Egypt and Arabia in the south. Ashdod 
and Gaza were the keys of Egypt, and commanded 
the transit trade, and the stores of frankineense 
and myrrh which Alexander captured in the latter 
place prove it to have been a depot of Arabian prod- 
uce (Vlut. Alex. cap. 25). We have evidence in 


ithe Bible that the Philistines traded in slaves via 


Kdom and southern Arabia (Am. i. 6; Joel ili. 

τ 5), and their commercial character is indieated " 
the application of the name Canaan to their land 
(Zeph. ii. 5). They probably possessed a navy; 
for they had ports attached to Gaza and Ashkelon; 
the LXX. speaks of their ships in its version of 
Is. xi. 14; and they are represented as attackiny 
the Egyptians out of ships. The Philistines had 
at an early period attained proficicney in the arts 
of peace; they were skillful as smiths (1 Sam. xiii. 
90), as armorers (1 Sam. xvii. 5, 6), and as builders, 
if we may judge from the prolonged sieges whieh 
several of their towns sustained. ‘Their images and 


The second objection furnishes the answer to the first ; 
for as the “ daughters ” are not enumerated, the totals 
could not possibly be given. And the * daughters τ 
are not enumerated, because they were not actually in 
possession of the Israelites, and indeed were not 
known by name. 

¢ The Avim prehably lived In the district between 
Gerar and Gaza. This both accords best with the 
notice of their living in Aazerim, and is also the dis- 
trict in which the remnant of them lingered ; for in 
Josh. xiii. 3, 4, the words “ from the south ” are best 
connected with “the Avites,” as in the Vulgate. 
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the golden miee and emerods (1 Sam. vi. 11) im- 
ply au aequaintance with the founder’s and gold- 
smith's arts. Their wealth was abundant (Judg. 
xvi. 5, 18), and they appear in all respects to have 
heen a prosperous people. 


Possessed of such elements of power, the Phil- 
istines had attained in the time of the judges an 
important position among eastern nations. ‘Their 
history is, indeed, almost a blank; yet the few par- 
ticulars preserved to us are suggestive. About 
Β. C. 1209 we find them engaged in sueeessful war 
with the Sidonians, the effeet of which was so 
serious to the latter power that it involved the 
transferenee of the capital of Phcenieia to a more 
secure position on the island of Tyre (Justin, xviii. 
3). About the same period, but whether before or 
after is uneertain, they were engaged in a naval 
war with Rameses III. of Egypt, in conjunetion 
with other Mediterranean nations: in these wars 
they were unsueeessful (Brugsch, /ist. ὦ Eyypte, 
pp. 185, 187), but the notice “of them proves their 
importance, and we cannot therefore be surprised 
that they were able to extend their authority over 
the Israelites, devoid as these were of internal 
union, and harassed by external foes. With regard 
to their tacties and the objects that they had in 
view in their attaeks on the Israelites, we may form 
a fair idea from the seattered notices in the books 
of Judges and Saniuel. ‘The warfare was of a 
guerilla eharaeter, and consisted of a series of 
raids into the enemy's country. Sometimes these 
extended only just over the border, with the view of 
plundering the threshing-floors of the agrieultural 
produce (1 Sam. xxiii. 1); but more generally 
they penetrated into the heart of the country and 
seized a eommanding position on the edge of the 
Jordan Valley, whence they eould seeure themselves 
against a combination of the trans- and cis-Jordan- 
ite divisions of the Israelites, or prevent a return 
of the fugitives who had hurried across the river 
on the alarm of their approach. Thus at one time 
we find them erossing the eentral district of Benja- 
min and posting themselves at Michmash (1 Sam. 
xiii. 16), at another time following the eoast road 
to the plain of Ksdraelon and reaching the edge of 
the Jordan Valley by Jezreel (1 Sam. xxix. 11). 
From such posts us their head-quarters, they sent 
out detached bands to plunder the surrounding 
country (1 Sam. xiii. 17), and, having obtained all 
they eould, they erected a column as a token of 
their supremacy (1 Sam. x. 5, xiii. 3), and retreated 
to their own country. This system of ineursions 


« The Hebrew term netzib, which implies this prac- 
tice, is rendered “garrison” in the A. V., which 
neither agrees with the context nor gives a trne idea 
of the Philistine tactics. Stark, however, dissents 
from this view, and explains the term of military offi- 
cers (Gaza, p. 164). 


b Ξ Τοῦ; and not QYIAY. 
¢ The true text may have been Bolas 
of TENT. 
στ 


d The apparent discrepancy between Judg. i. 18, iii. 
3, has led to suspicions as to the text of the former, 
which are strengthened by the rendering in the LXX., 
tai οὐκ ἐκληρονόμησεν, presupposing in the Hebrew 


the reading 12> ἨΔ), instead of Ta). The 


testimony of the LXX. is weakened by the circum- 
stances (1) that it interpolates a notice of Ashdod and 
i's suburbs (περισπόρια, ἃ peculiar term in lieu of the 


instead 
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kept the Israelites in a state of perpetual dis- 
quietude: all eommeree was suspended, from the 
inseeurity of the roads (Judg. v. 6); and at 
the approaeh of the foe the people either hetook 
themselves to the natural hiding-plaees of the 
eountry, or fled aeross the Jordan (1 Sam. xiii. 6, 
7). By degrees the ascendeuey became complete, 
and a virtual disarmament of the population was 
effeeted by the suppression of the smiths (1 Sam. 
ΧΙ, 19). The profits of the Philistines were not 
eonfined to the goods and ehattels they carried off 
with them. They seized the persons of the Israel- 
ites and sold them for slaves; the earliest notice of 
this oecurs in 1 Sam. xiv. ¢ 21, where, aceording tu 
the probably eorrect reading ὃ followed by “the 
LXX., we find that there were numerous slaves in 
the eamp at Miehmash: at a later period the 
prophets inveigh against them for their traffic in 
human flesh (Joel iii. 6; Am. i. 6): at a still later 
period we hear that “the merehants of the eoun- 
try’? followed the army of Gorgias into .ludea for 
the purpose of buying the children of Israel for 
slaves (1 Mace. iii. 41), and that these merchants 
were Philistines is a fair inferenee from the sub- 
sequent notiee that Nicanor sold the captive Jews 
to the ‘cities upon the sea-coast *’ (2 Mace. viii. 
11). There can be little doubt, too, that tribute 
was exacted from the Israelites, but the notices of 
it are eonfined to passages of questionable an- 
thority, sueh as the rendering of 1 Sam. xiii. 21 
in the LXX., which represents the Philistines as 
making a charge of three shekels a tool for sharp- 
ening them; and again the expression ‘ Metheg- 
ammah ’* in 2 Sam. viii. 1, which is rendered in 
the Vulg. frenem tributt, and by Symmaehus τὴν 
ἐξουσίαν τοῦ φόρου.“ In each of the passages 
quoted, the versions presuppose a text which yields 
a better sense than the existing one. 

And now to reeur to the Diblieal narrative: 
The territory of the Philistines, having been once 
oceupied by the Canaanites, formed a portion of. 
the promised land, and was assigtied to the tribe 
of Judah (Josh. xv. 2, 12, 45-47). No portion, 
however, of it was eonquered in the life-time of 
Joshua (Josh. xiii. 2), aud even after his death no 
permanent eonquest was effeeted (Judg. iii. 3), 
though, on the authority of a somewhat doubtful 
passage,” we are informed that the three eities of 
Gaza, Ashkelon, and Ekron were taken (Jude. i. 
18). The Philistines, at all events, soon recovered 
these, and commeneed an aggressive policy against 
the Israelites, by which they gained a complete 
ascendeney over them. We are unable to say at 
ὅρια applied to the ites other towns); and (2) that 
the term ἐκληρονόμησεν is given as the equivalent for 


Of the 
two, therefore, the Greek text is more open to sus- 
picion. Stark (Gaza, p. 129) regards the passage as 
an interpolation. 


a> 2, which occurs in no other instance. 
ate καὶ 


* The alleged discrepancy (see above) does not exist 


if sD) means that they took the cities by storm, 


but did not retaiu them or drive out the inhabitants 
(Judg. iii. 3). See Cassel’s Biicher der Richter u. Ruth, p. 
12. The same verb oecurs with regard to the capture 
of Jerusalem (Judg. i. 8), though we read expressly 
(2 Sam. v. 6 ff.) that the Hebrews did not entirely 
drive out the inhabitants till long after that time. 
[JeBuS, Amer ed.] With the idea of permanent pos 


session, the strict term would have been yan 
(see Bachmann, Buch der Richter, p. 128). Η. 
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what intervals their incursions took place, as 
nothing is recorded of them in the early period of 
the judges. But they must have been frequent, 
inasmuch as the national spirit of the Israelites was 
so eutirely broken that they even reprohated any 
attempt at deliverance (Judg. xv. 12). Individual 
heroes were raised up from time to time whose 
achievements might well kindle patriotism, sneh as 
Shamgar the son of Anath (Judy. iii. 31), 
still more Samson (Judg. xiii. - xvi.): but neither 
of these men succeeded in permanently throwing 
off the yoke.@ Of the former only a single daring 
feat is recorded ‘he effect of which appears, from 
Judy. v. 6, 7, to have been very short-lived. The 
true series of deliverances commenced with the 
latter, of whom it was predicted that ‘he shal 
begin to deliver ’’ (Judg. xiii. 5), and were carried 
on by Samuel, Saul, and David. The history of 
Samson furnishes us with some idea of the rela- 
tions which existed between the two nations. As 
a “borderer”’ of the tribe of Dan, he was thrown 
into frequent contact with the Philistines, whose 
supremacy was so established that no bar appears 
to have been placed to free intercourse with their 
country. His early life was spent on the verge of 
the Shefelah between Zorah and Eshtaol, but 
when his actions had aroused the active hostility 
of the Philistines he withdrew into the central 
district and found a secure post on the rock of 
Ftam, to the S. W. of Bethlehem. Thither the 
Philistines followed him without opposition from 
the inhabitants. THis achievements belong to his 
personal history: it is clear that they were the 
isolated acts of an individual, and altogether un- 
connected with any national movement: for the 
revenge of the Philistines was throughout directed 
against Samson personally. Under Eli there was 
an organized but unsuccessful resistance to the 
encroachments of the Philistines, who had jene- 
trated ints the central district and were met at 
Aphek (1 Sam. iv. ἢ). The production of the ark 
on this occasion demonstrates the greatness of the 
emergency, and its loss marked the lowest depth 
of Israel's degradation. ‘The next action took place 
under Samuel's leadership, and the tide of success 
turned in Israel's favor: the Philistines had again 
penetrated into the mountainous country near Jeru- 
salem: at Mizpeh they met the cowed host of the 
Israelites, who, encouraged by the signs of Divine 
favor, and availing themselves of the panic pro- 
duced by a thunderstorm, inflicted on them a total 
defeat. For the first time, the Israelites erected 
their pillar or “stele”? at Eben-ezer as the token 
of victory. The results were the recovery of the 
border towns and their territories ‘‘from Ekron 
even unto Gath,” 7. e. in the northern district. 
The success of Israel may be partly attributed to 
their peaceful relations at this time with the Amor- 
ites (1 Sam. vii. 9-14). The Israelites now attrib- 
uted their past weakness to their want of unity, 
and they desired a king, with the special object 


a A brief notice occurs in Judg. x. 7 of invasions 
by the Philistines and Ammonites, followed by par- 
ticulars which apply exe'..sively to the latter people. 
It has been hence *:,posed that the brief reference 
to the Philistines is in anticipation of Samson’s his- 
tory. In Herzog’s Real-Encyk. (s. v. “ Philister 1) it 
1s rather unnecessarily assumed that the text is im- 
perfect, and that the words “that year” refer to the 
Philistines, and the “eighteen years” to the Am- 
monites. 

* The difference may be simply that the particulars 


and | 
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of leading them against the foe (1 Sam. viii. 20) 
It is a significant fact that Saul first felt inspira- 
tion in the presence of a pillar (A. V. *‘garrison”’) 
erected hy the Philistines in commemoration of a 
victory (1 Sam. x. 5, 10). As soon as he was 
prepared to throw off the yoke, he oceupied with 
his army a position at Michmash, commanding the 
defiles leading to the Jordan V alley, and his heroic 
veneral Jonathan gave the signal for a rising by 
overthrowing the pillar which the Philistines had 
placed there. The challenge was accepted ; the 
Philistines invaded the central distriet with an 
immense force) and, having dislodged Saul from 
Michmash, occupied it themselves, and sent forth 
predatory bands into the surrounding country. 
The Israelites shortly after took up a position on 
the other side of the ravine at Geba, and, availing 
themselves of the confusion consequent upon Jona- 
than’s daring feat, inflicted a tremendous slaughter 
upon the enemy (1 Sam. xiii., xiv.). No attempt 
was made by the Philistines to regain their su- 
premacy for about twenty-five years, and the scene 
of the next contest shows the altered strength of the 
two parties: it was no longer in the central coun- 
try, but in a ravine leading down to the Philistine 
plain, the Valley of Elah, the position of which is 
about 14 miles S. W. of Jerusalem: on this occa- 
sion the prowess of young David secured success 
to Israel, and the foe was pursued to the gates 
of Gath and Ekron (1 Sam. xvii.). The power of 
the Philistines was, however, still intaet on their 
own territory, as proved by the flight of David to 
the court of Achish (1 Sam. xxi. 10-15), and his 
subsequent abode at Ziklag (f Sam. xxvii.), where 
he was secured from the attacks of Saul. The 
border warfare was continued; captures and repri- 
sals, such as are described as oecurring at Keilah 
(1 Sau. xxiii. 1-5) being probably frequent. ‘The 
scene of the next conflict was far to the north, in 
the valley of Msdraelon, whither the Philistines 
inay have made a plundering incursion similar to 
that of the Midianites in the days of Gideon. 
The battle on this occasion proved disastrous to the 
Israelites: Saul himself perished, and the Philis- 
tines penetrate] across the Jordan, and oceupied 
the torsakeu cities (1 Sam. xxxi. 1-7). The dis- 
sensions which followed the death of Saul were 
naturally favorable to the Philistines: and no sooner 
were these Lrought to a close by the appointment 
of David to le king over the united tribes, than 
the Philistines attempted to counterbalance bine 
advantage by an attack on the person of the king 
they therefore penetrated into the Valley of fe 
phainy, S. W. of Jerusalem, and even pushed for- 
ward an advanced post as far as Bethlehem (1 Chr. 
xi. 10). David twice attacked them at the former 
spot, and on each occasion with signal success, 
in the first case capturing their images, in the 
second pursuing them “from Geba until thou 
come to Gazer"'¢ (2 Sam. v. 17-25; 1 Chr. xiv. 
8-16). 


a 


are mentioned in one case, but omitted in the other. 
It is unnecessary to call in question the fact of “in 
vasions ” by both tribes. i, 

b The text states the force at 30,000 chariots and 
6,000 horsemen (1 Sam. xiii. 5): these numbers are, 
however, quite out of proportion. The chariots were 
probably 1,000, the present reading being a mistake 


of a copyist who repeated the final b of Israel, and 
thus converted the number into 380,000. 
c¢ There is some difficulty in reconciling the geo 
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Heneeforth tbe Israelites appear as the aggres- 
sors: about seven years after the defeat at Re- 
phaim, David, who had now consolidated lis 
power, attacked them on their own soil; and took 
Gath with its dependencies (1 Chr. xviii. 1), and 
thus (aceording to one interpretation of the obscure 
expression ‘ Metheg-wnmah?* in 2 Sam. viii. 1) 
‘he took the arm-bridle out of the hand of the 
Philistines ” (Bertheau, Comne. on 1 Chr. in loe.), 
or (aecording to another) “he took the bridle of 
the metropolis out of the hand of the Philistines” 
(Gesen. Thes. p. 113)— meaning in either ease that 
their aseendeney was utterly broken. ‘This indeed 
was the ease: for the minor engagements in Da~- 
vid’s life-time probably all took place within the 
borders of Philistia: Gob, whieh is given as the 
seene of the second and third eombats, being prob- 
ably identical with Gath, where the fourth took 
place (2 Sam. xxi. 15-22; comp. LXX., some of 
the copies of which read Γέθ instead of Γόβ). The 
whole of Philistia was ineluded in Solomon’s em- 
pire, the extent of which is described as being “from 
the river unto the land of the Philistines, unto the 
Dordero! Leypt’’¢ (1 K. iv. 21; 2 Chr. ix. 26), 
and again “from Tiphsah even unto Gaza” (1K. 
iv. 24; A. V. “Azzah’’) [though the Hebrew 
form is the same]. ‘The several towns probably re- 
mained under their former governors, as In the ease 
of Gath (1 K. ii. 39), and the sovereignty of Solo- 
mon was acknowledged by the payment of tribute 
(1 K. iv. 21). There are indications, however, 
tbat his hold on the Philistine eountry was by no 
means established: for we find him seeuring the 
passes that led up from the plain to the central 
district by the fortification of Gezer and Beth-horon 
(1 KX. ix. 17), while no mention is made either of 
Gaza or Ashdod, whieh fully commanded the coast- 
road. Indeed the expedition of Pharaoh against 
Gezer, which stood at the head of the Vhilistine 
plain, and whieh was quite independent of Solomon 
until the time of his marriage with Pharaol’s 
daughter, would lead to the inference that Egyp- 
tian influenee was paramount in Philistia at this 
peried (1 Κα. ix. 16). The division of the empire 
at Solomon’s death was favorable to the Vhilistine 
eause: Rehoboam seeured himself against them by 
fortifying Gath and other eities bordering on the 
plain (2 Chr. xi. 8): the Israelite monarchs were 
either not so prudent or not so powerful, for they 
allowed the Philistines to get hold of Gibbethon, 
eonnnanding one of the detiles leading up from the 
plain of Sharon to Samaria, the reeovery of whieh 
involved them in a protracted struggle in the reigus 
of Nadah and Zimri (1 K. xv. 27, xvi. 15). Judah 
meanwhile had lost the tribute; for it is recorded 
as an oceurrenee that marked Jehoshaphat’s sue- 


graphical statements in the narrative of this campaign. 
Instead of the “ Geba ”’ of Samuel, we have “ Gibeon ” 
in Chrouicles. The latter lies N. W. of Jerusalem ; 
and there is a Geha in the same neighborhood, lying 
more tothe EK. But the Valley of Rephaim is placed 
S. W. of Jerusalem, near to neither of these places. 
Thenius (ou 2 Sam. v. 18) transplants the valley to the 
N. W. of Jerusalem; while Bertheau (on 1 Chr. xiv. 
16) identifies Geba with the Gibeah of Josh, xv. 57, 
and the Jeba’h noticed by Robinson (ii. 6, 16) as lying 
W. of Bethlehem. Neither of these explanatious can 
be accepted. We must assnme that the direct retreat 
from the valley to the plain was cut off, and that the 
hilistines were eompeiled to flee northwards, and 
tegained the plain by the pass of Beth-horon, whieh 
lay between Gibeon (as well as hetween Geba) and Gazer. 

a The Hebrew text, as it at present stands, in 1 K. 
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sess, that “ some of the Philistines brought pres- 
ants”? (2 Chr. xvii. 11). But this subjection was 
of brief duration: in the reign of his son Jehoram 
they avenged themselves by invading Judah in eon- 
junetion with the Arabians, and saeking the royal 
palace (2 Chr. xxi. 16,17). The inereasing weak- 
ness of the Jewish monarehy under the attaeks of 
Hazael led to the reeovery of Gath, which had been 
eaptured by that monareh in his advanee on Jeru- 
salem from the western plain in the reign of Jeho- 
ash (2 K. xii. 17). and was probably oceupied by 
the Philistines after his departure as an advanced 
post against Judah: at all events it was in their 
hands in the time of Uzziah, who dismantled (2 
Chr. xxvi. 6) and probably destroyed it: for it is 
adduced by Amos as an example of Divine ven- 
geanee (Am. vi. 2), and then disappears from his- 
tory. Uzziah at the same time dismantled Jabneh 
(Jamia) in the northern part of the plain, and 
Ashdod, and further ereeted forts in different parts 
of the country to intimidate the inhabitants ? (2 
Chr. xxvi. 6). The prophecies of Joel and Aimos 
prove that these measures were provoked by the 
aggressions of the Philistines, who appear to have 
formed leagues beth with the Mdomites and Phe- 
uicians, and had redueed many of the Jews to 
slavery (Joel iii. 4-6; Am. i. 6-10). How far the 
means adopted by Uzziah were effeetual we are not 
inlormed; but we have reason to suppose that the 
Philistines were kept in subjeetion until the time 
of Ahaz, when, relying upon the difficulties pro- 
duced by the Syrian attacks, they attacked the 
border eities in the Shefelah, and “the south” 
of Judah (2 Chr. xxviii. 18). Isaiah’s declarations 
(xiv. 29-32) throw light upon the events subsequent 
to this: from them we learn that the Assyrians, 
whom Ahaz summoned to his aid, proved them- 
selves to be the “" eockatriee rhat should eome out 
of the serpent’s (Judah’s) root,’’ by ravaging the 
Philistine plain. A few years later the Philstines, 
in eonjunetion with the Syrians and Assyrians 
(* the adversaries of Rezin ’’), and perhaps as the 
subjeet-allies of the latter, earried on a series of at- 
tacks on the kingdom of Israel (Is. ix. 11, 12). 
Hezekiah’s reign imaugurated a new policy, in 
which the Philistines were deeply interested: that 
|monareh formed an alliance with the Egyptians, as 
ἃ eounterpoise to the Assyrians, and the possession 
of Philistia beeame henceforth the turning-point of 
the struggle between the two great empires of the 
East. Hezekiah, in the early part of his reign, re- 
established his authority over the whole of it, ‘even 
unto Gaza”? (2 K. xviii. 8). This movement was 
‘evidently conneeted with his rebellion against the 
king of Assyria, and was undertaken in eonjune- 
tion with the Egyptians; for we find the latter 


iv. 21, will not*bear the sense here put upon it; but 
a comparison with the parallel passage in 2 Chr. shows 


that the word JY) has dropped out before the land 
of the P.” ; 

ὃ The passage in Zech. ix. 5-7 refers, in the opin- 
‘ion of those who assign an earlier date to the conelnd- 
ing chapters of the book. to the successful campaign 
of Uzziah. Internal evidence is in favor of this view. 
The alliance with Tyre is deseribed as “ the expecta- 
tiou ᾽) of Ekron: Gaza was to lose her king, 7. 6. her 
independence: Ashkelon should be depopulated: a 
τ bastard,’ i. e. one who was excluded from the con- 
gregation of Israel on the score of impure blood, 
should dwell in Ashdod, holding it as a dependency of 
Judah ; and Ekron should become “as a Jebusite,”’ 
subject to Judah. 
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people shortly after in possession of the five Philis- 
ume cities, to which alone are we able to refer the 
prediction in Is. xix. 18, when eoupled with the 
fact that both Gaza and Ashkelon are termed 
Kgyptian cities in the annals of Sargon (Bunsen’s 
Egypt, iv. 603). The Assyrians under Tartan, the 
general of Sargon, make an expedition against 
Egypt, and took Ashdod, as the key of that eoun- 
try (Is. xx. 1, 4, 5). Under Sennacherib Philistia 
was again the seene of important operations: in 
his first campaign against Egypt Ashkelon was 
taken and its dependencies were plundered; Ash- 
dod, Ekron, and Gaza submitted, and received 
as a reward a portion of Iezekiah’s territory 
(Rawlinson, i. 477): in his seeond campaign other 
towns on the verge of the plain, such as Libnah 
and Lachish, were also taken (2 K. xviii. [4, xix. 
8). The Assyrian supremacy, though shaken by 
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than took Ashdod, triumphantly entered Ashkelon, 
and received Ekron as his reward (1 Maec. x. 69- 
89). A few years later Jonathan, again descended 
into the plain in the interests of Antioehus VI., 
and captured Gaza (1 Mace. xi. 60-62). No fur- 
ther notice of the eountry oecurs until the capture 
of Gaza in 97 by the Jewish king Alexander Jan- 
neus in his eontest with Lathyrus (Joseph. Ant. 
xiii. 13, ὃ 38; B,J. i. 4, § 2). In 63 Pompey an- 
nexed Philistia to the provinee of Syria (And. xiv. 
4, § 4), with the exception of Gaza, which was as- 
signed to Herod (xv. 7, § 3), together with Jamnia, 
Ashdod, and Ashkelon, as appears from xvii. 11, § 5. 
The three last fell to Salome after Herod's death, 
but Gaza was reannexed to Syria (xvii. 11, §§ 4, 5). 
The latest notices of the Philistines as a nation, 
under their title of ἀλλόφυλοι, oecur in 1 Mace. 
ili.-v. The extension of the name from the dis- 


the failure of this seeoud expedition, was restored | triet oeeupied by them to the whole country, under 
by Vsar-haddon, who claims to have conquered | the familiar form of PALESTINE, has already been 


Egypt (Rawlinson, i. $81); and it seems probable 
that the Assyrians retained their hold on Ashdod 
until its capture, after a long siege, by the Egyptian 
monarch Psammetichus (Ilerod. ii. 157), the effect 
of which was to reduce the population of that im- 
portant place to a mere “remnant” (Jer. xxv. 20). 
It was about this time, and probably while Psam- 
metichus was engaged in the siege ef Ashdod, that 
Philistia was traversed by a vast Sexthian horde 


noticed under that head. 

With regard to the institutions of the Philistines 
our information is very scanty. The five chief 
eities had, as early as the days of Joshua, consti- 
tuted themselves into a confederacy, restricted, how- 
ever, in all probability, to matters of offense and de- 
fense. Mach was under the government of a prince 
whose official title was seven ἃ (Josh. xiii. 3; Judg. 
iii. 8, &e.), and occasionally sav ὃ (1 Sam. xviii. 30, 


on their way to Egypt: they were, however, di- | xxix. 6). Gaza may be regarded as having exer- 
verted from their purpose by the king, and retraced | cised an hegemony over the others, for in the lists of 
their steps, plundering on their retreat. the rich the towns it is mentioned the first (Josh. xiii. 3; 
temple of Venus at Ashkelon (Herod. i. 105). The|} Am. i. 7,°8), except where there is an especial 
description of Zephaniah (ii. 4-7), who was contem- | ground for civing prominence to another, as in the 
porary with this event, may well apply to this ter- | ease of Ashdod (1 Sam. vi. 17). Ekron always 
rible scourge, though more generally referred to a | stands last, while Ashdod, Ashkelon, and Gath in- 
Chaldxan invasion. ‘The Egyptian ascendeney was terchange plaees. Each town possessed its own 
not as yet reéstablished, for we find the next king, | territory, as instaneed in the case of Gath (1 Chr. 
Neco, compelled to besiege Gaza (the Cadytis of i xviii. 1), Ashdod (1 Sam. γ. 6), and others, and 
Herodotus, ii. 159) on his return from the battle of | each possessed its dependent towns or ἐς daughters ”’ 
Megiddo. After the death of Neco, the contest was | (Josh. xv. 45-47; 1 Chr. xviii. 1; 2 δα. ἱ. 90: 
renewed between the Egyptians and the Chaldeans , hz. xvi. 27, 57), and its villages (Josh. 7. ¢.). In 
under Nebuehadnezzar, and the result was specially | later times Gaza had a senate of five hundred (Jo- 
disastrous to the Philistines: Gaza was again taken | seph. Az. xiii. 13, §3). The Philistines appear to 
by the former, and the population of the whole plain | have been deeply inibued with superstition: they 
was reduced to ἃ mere “remnant” by the invading | carried their idols with them on their campaigns 
arniies (Jer. xlvii.). The -‘old hatred’’ that the | (2 Sam. y. 2L), and proclaimed their victories in 
Philistines bore to the Jews was exhibited in acts | their presenee (1 Sam. xxxi. 9). They also carried 
of hostility at the time of the Babylonish eaptivity | about their persons charms of some kind that had 
(iz. xxv. 15-17): but on the return this was some- | been presented before the idols (2 Maec. xii. 40). 
what abated, for some of the Jews married Philis- |The gods whom they chiefly worshipped were Da- 
tine women, to the great scandal of their rulers gon, who possessed temples both at Gaza (Judg. 
(Neh. xiii. 23, 24). From this time the history of | xvi. 23) and at Ashdod (1 Sam. v. 8-5; 1 Chr. x. 


Philistia is absorbed in the struggles of the neich- 
boring kingdoms. In pn. c. 332, Alexander the 
Great traversed it on his way to Egypt, and eap- 
tured Gaza, then held by the Persians under Betis, 


10; 1 Macc. x. 83); Ashtaroth, whose temple at 
| Ashkelon was far-famed (1 Sam. xxxi. 10; Herod. 
i. 105); Baal-zebub, whose fane at Ekron was con- 
sulted by Ahaziah (2 K.i. 2-6); and Derceto, who 
was honored at Ashkelon (Diod. Sie. ii. 4), though 


after a two months’ siege. In 312 the armies of 
Demetrius Poliorcetes and Ptolemy fought in the 
neighborhood of Gaza. In 198 Antiochus the 
Great, in his war against Ptolemy Kpiphanes, in- 
vaded Philistia and took Gaza. In 166 the Philis- 
tines joined the Syrian army under Gorgias in its 
attack on Judwa (1 Mace. iii. 41). In 148 the | Urgeschichte.) W. L. 2. 

adherents of the rival kings Demetrius II. and Al- | PHILOL/OGUS (φιλόλογος [fond of talk, 
exander Balas, under Apollonius and Jonathan re- | talkative, and also learned}: Philologus). A Chris- 
spectively, contended in the Philistine plain: Jona- | tian at Rome to whom St. Paul sends his salutation 


unnotieed in the Bible. Priests and diviners (1 
Sam. vi. 2) were attached to the various seats of 
worship. (The special authorities for the history 
‘of the Philistines are Stark’s Gaze; Knobel!s 
Volkertafel; Movers’ Phénizier; and Hitzig’s 


gli 


vais word, namely, εἰν by Ewald (i, 332), 17, 
axle,” by Gesenius (Zhes. p. 972) and Keil in Josh. 


Two derivations have been proposed for | xiii. 3, the latter being supported by the analogy of 
,an Arabic expression. 


ὃ -ἰν. 
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(Rom. xvi. 15). Origen conjectures that he was 
the master of a Christian household whieh ineluded 
the other persons named with him. Pseudo-Hip- 
polytus (De LAN. -tpostolis) makes hii one of the 
70 disciples, and bishop of Sinope. His name is 


found in the Columbarium “ of the freedmen of 


Livia Augusta’? at Rome; which shows that there 
was a Philologus connected with the imperial house- 


hold at the time when it included many Julias. 
W. T. 10. 


* PHILOME’TOR (φιλομήτωρ, mother-lov- 
ing: Philometor), a surname of PTOLEM.EUS or 
Ptolemy VI., king of Egypt, 2 Maee. iv. 21. 

A. 

PHILOSOPHY. It is the object of the fol- 
lowing article to give some account (I.) of that de- 
velopment of thought among the Jews which an- 
swered to the philosophy of the West; (11.} of the 
recornition of the preparatory (propzedeutic) ottice 
of Greek philosophy in relation to Christianity ; 
(111.} of the systematic progress of Greek philoso- 
phy as forming a complete whole; and (IV.) of the 
eontact of Christianity with philosophy. The limits 
of the article necessarily exelude everything but 
broad statements. Many points of great interest 
must be passed over unnoticed; and in a fuller 
treatment there would be need of continual exeep- 
tions and explanations of detail, which would only 
create confusion in an outline. The history of an- 
cient philosophy in its religious aspect has been 
strangely neglected. Nothing, as far as we are 
aware, has been written on the pre-Christian era 
answering to the clear and elegant essay of Matter 
on post-Christian philosophy (Histoire de la Phil- 
osophie dans ses rapports avec la Religion depuis 
Pere Chretienne, Paris, 1854). There are useful 
hints in Carové’s orhalle des Christenthums (Jena, 
1851), and Ackermann’s Das Christliche im Plato 
(Hamb. 1835). The treatise of Denis, //istoire des 
Theories et des Idees morales dans I Antiquite 
(Paris, 1856), is limited in range and hardly satis- 
factory. Dollinger’s [//eidenthum τι. Judenthun| 
Vorhalle zur Gesch. εἰ. Christenthums (Regenshe. 
1857 [\sng. trans., The Gentile and the Jew, ete. 
Lond. 1862]) is comprehensive, but covers too large 
a field. The brief survey in De Pressense’s //isé. 
des trois premiers Siécles de | Elise Chreticnne 
(Paris, 1858) [translated under the title The Jte- 
ligions before Christ, Kain. 1862} is much more 
vigorous, and on the whole just. But no one seems 
to have apprehended the real charaeter and στον ἢ 
of Greek philosophy so well as Zeller (though with 
no special attentiou to its relations to religion) in 
his history (Die Philosophie der Griechen, 2te Auth. 
[3 Theile in 5 Abth.} Tiib. 1856-68), which for 
subtlety and completeness is unrivaled. [See also 
the literature at the end of the article. ] 


I. Tur Piurrttosopinic DIiscireLingE OF Tire JEWS. 


Philosophy, if we limit the word strictly to de- 
scribe the free pursuit of knowledge of which truth 
is the one complete end, is essentially of western 
growth. In the Kast the search after wisdom has 
always been connected with practiee: it has re- 
mained there, what it was in Greece at first, a part 
of religion. The history of the Jews offers no ex- 
ception to this remark: there is no Jewish philos- 
ophy properly so called. Yet on the other hand 
speculation and action meet in truth; and perhaps 
the most obvious lesson of the Old Testament lies 
in the gradual construction of a divine philosophy 


i conelusions of the other. 
| eessive abandonment of the noblest domains of sci- 
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by fact, and not by speculation. The method of 
Greece was to proceed from life to God; the 
method of Israel (so to speak) was to proceed from 
(sod to life. The axioms of one system are the 
The one led to the sue- 


enee which man had claimed originally as bis own, 
till it left bare systems of morality; the other, in 
the fullness of time, prepared many to welcome the 
Christ — the Truth. 

From what has been said, it follows that the 


philosophy of the Jews, using the word in a large 


seuse, is to be sought for rather in the progress of 
the national life than in special books. ‘Vhese, in- 
deed, furnish important illustrations of the growth 
of speculation, but the history is written more in 
acts than in thoughts. Step by step the idea of 
the family was raised into that of the people; and 
the kingdom furnished the basis of those wider 
promises which included all nations in one kingdom 
of heaven. The social, the political, the cosmieal 
relations of man were traced out gradually in rela- 
tion to God. 

The philosophy of the Jews is thus essentially a 
moral philosophy, resting on a definite connection 
with God. ‘The doetrines of Creation and Proyi- 
dence, of an Infinite Divine Person and of a re- 
sponsible human will, which elsewhere form the ul- 
timate limits of speculation, are here assumed at 
the outset. The difficulties which they involve are 
but rarely noticed. HKyen when they are canvassed 
most deeply, a moral answer drawn from the great 
duties of life is that in which the questioner finds 
repose. The earlier chapters of Genesis contain an 
introduction to the direet training of the people 
which follows. Premature and partial developments, 
kingdoms based on godless might, stand in contrast 
with the slow foundation of the Divine polity. To 
distinguish rightly the moral principles whieh were 
successively called out in this latter work, would 
be to write a history of Israel; but the philosoph- 
ical significance of the great erises through which 
the people passed, lies upon the surfaee. ‘The call 
of Abraham set forth at once the central lesson of 
faith in the Unseen, on which all others were raised. 
The father of the nation was first isolated {rom all 
natural ties before he received the promise: his heir 
was the son of his extreme age: his inheritance 
was to him ‘as a strange land.” The history of 
the patriarchs brought out into yet clearer light the 
sovereignty of God: the younger was preferred be- 
fore the elder: suffering prepared the way for safety 
and triumph. God was seen to make a covenant 
with man, and his action was written in the ree- 
ords of a chosen family. A new era followed. A 
nation grew up in the presence of Eeyptian cul- 
ture. Dersecution united elements which seem 
otherwise to have been on the point of being ab- 
sorbed by foreign powers. God revealed Himself 
now to the people in the wider relations of Law- 
giver and Judge. The solitary discipline of the 
desert familiarized them with his majesty and his 
merey. ‘The wisdom of Egypt was hallowed to 
new uses. The promised land was gained by the 
open working of a divine Sovereign. ‘Vhe outlines 
of national faith were written in defeat and victory ; 
and the work of the theocracy closed. Human 
passion then elaimed a dominant influence. ‘The 
people required a king Α fixed Temple was sub- 
stituted for the shifting Tabernacle. ‘limes of dis- 
ruption and disaster followed; and the voice of the 
prophets declared the spiritual meaning of the king- 
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dom. In the midst of sorrow and defeat and deso- 
lation, the horizon of hope was extended. The 
kingdom which man had prematurely founded was 
seen to be the image of a nobler ὁ kingdom of 
God.’ The nation learned its connection with 
‘all the kindred of the earth.” The Captivity 
confirmed the lesson, and after it the Dispersion. 
The moral effects of these, and the influence which 


Persian, Greek, and Roman, the inheritors of all | 


the wisdom of the East and West, exercised upon 
the Jews, have been elsewhere noticed. [Cyxkus; 
DispErsion.|] The divine discipline closed before 
the special human discipline hegan. The personal 
relations of God to the individual, the family, the 
nation, mankind, were established in ineffaceable his- 
tory, and then other truths were brought into har- 
mony with these in the long period of silence which 
separates the two Testaments. But the harmony 
was not always perfect. Two partial forms of re- 
ligious philosophy arose. On the one side the pre- 
dominance of the Persian element gave rise to the 
Kabbala: on the other the predominance of the 
Greek element issued in Alexandrine theosophy. 

Before these one sided developments of the truth 
were made, the ftmdamental ideas of the Divine 
government found expression in words as well as in 
life. The Psalms, which, among the other infinite 
lessons which they convey, give a deep Insight into 
the need of a personal apprehension of truth, every- 
where declare -the absolute sovereignty of God over 
the material and moral worlds. The classical 
scholar cannot fail to be struck with the frequency 
of natural imagery, and with the close connection 
which is assumed to exist between man and nature 
as parts of one vast Order. The control of all the 
elements by One All-wise Governor, standing out 
in clear contrast with the deification of isolated ob- 
jects, is no less essentially characteristic of Iebrew 
as distinguished from Greek thought. Jn the world 
of gal Providence stands over against fate, the 
universal kingdom against the individual state, the 
true and the right against the beautiful. Pure 
speculation may find little scope, but speculation 
enided by these great laws will never cease to af- 
feet most deeply the intellectual culture of men. 
(Compare especially Ps. viii., xix., xxix.; 1.) Ixv., 
Ἰστη τ 1: τ τυ} Ixxxix.: σον, XCVil,, ClY-< 
cvi., exxxvi., exlvii., ete. It will Le seen that the 
same character is found in Psalms of every date.) 
For a late and very remarkable development of this 
philosophy of Nature see the article Book oF 
inocu [vol. i. p. 738 ff]; Dillmann, Das δ. He- 
noch, xiv. XV 

One man above all is distinguished among the 
Jews as “the wise man.’* The description which 
is given of his writings serves as a conimentary on 
the national view of philosophy. ‘And Solomon’s 
wisdom excelled the wisdom of all the children of 
the east country and all the wisdom of Egypt. . . 
And he spake three thousand proverbs; and his 
songs were a thousand and five. And he spake of 
trees, from the cedar that is in Lebanon even unto 
the hyssop that springeth out of the wall: he spake 
also of beasts, and of fowl, and of creeping things, 
and of fishes"’ (1 K. iv. 80-33). The lesson of 
practical duty, the full utterance of “a_ large 
heart "’ (ibid. 29), the eareful study of God’s crea- 
tures: this is the sum of wisdom. Yet in fact the 
very practical aim of this philosophy leads to the 
revelation of the most sublime truth. Wisdom was 
gradually felt to Le a Person, thruned by God, and 
holding converse with men (Prov. vili.). She was 
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seen to stand in open enmity with “the strange 
woman,’’ who sought to draw them aside by sen- 
snous attractions; and thus a new step was made 
towards the central doctrine of Christianity — the 
Incarnation of the Word. 

Two books of the Bible, Job and Ecclesiastes, 
of which the latter at any rate belongs to the period 
of the close of the kingdom, approach yaore nearly 
than any others to the type of philos« phical dis- 
cussions. But in both the problem is moral and 
not metaphysical. ‘lhe one deals with the evils 
which afflict “the perfect and upright; ”’ the other 
with the vanity of all the pursuits and pleasures 
of earth. In the one we are led for an answer to 
a vision of “the enemy” to whom a partial and 
temporary power over man is conceded (Job i. 
6-12); in the other to that great future when 
‘God shall bring every work to judgment” (Eccl 
xii, 14). The method of inquiry is in both eases 
abrupt and irregular. One clew after another is 
followed out, and at length abandoned; and the 
final solution is obtained, not by a consecutive 
process of reason, but ἫΝ an authoritative utter- 
ance, which faith weleomes as the truth, towards 
whieh all partia) efforts had tended. (Compare 
Maurice, oral and Metaphysical Philosophy, first 
edition. ) 

The Captivity necessarily exercised a profound 
influence upon Jewish thought. [Comp. Crrvs, 
vol. i. p. 527.] The teaching of Persia seems to 
have been designed to supply important elements 
in the education of the chosen people. But it did 
yet more than this. ‘he imagery of Ezekiel (chap. 
i.) gave an apparent sanction to a new form of 
mystical speculation. It is uncertain at what date 
this earliest Aubbala (i. e. Tradition) received a 
definite form; but there can be no doubt that the 
two great divisions of which it is composed, *‘ the 
chariot” (VWercabah, Fz. i.) and “the Creation ”’ 
(Bereshith, Gen. i.), found a wide development 
before the Christian era. The first dealt with the 
manifestation of God in Himself; the second with 
his manifestation in Nature; and as the doctrine 
was handed down orally, it received naturally, both 
from its extent and form, great additions from 
foreign sources. On the one side it was open to 
the Persian doctrine of emanation, on the other to 
the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation; and the 
tradition’ was deeply impressed hy both before it 
was first committed to writing in the seventh or 
eighth century. At present the original sources 
for the teaching of the Kabbala are the Sepher 
Jetzirah, or Book of Creation, and the Sepher ha- 
Zohar, or Book of Splendor. The former of these 
dates in its present form from the eighth, and the 
latter from the thirteenth century (Zunz, Goftesd. 
Vortr. ὦ. Juden, p. 165; Jellinek, Moses ben 
Both are based 
upon a system of Pantheism. In the Book of 
Creation the Cabbalistie ideas are given in their 
simplest form, and offer some points of comparison 
with the system of the Pythagoreans. The book 
begins with an enumeration of the thirty-two ways 
of wisdom seen in the constitution of the world; 
and the analysis of this number is supposed to con- 
tain the key to the mysteries of nature. The 
primary division is into 10 -- 33, The number 
10 represents the ten Sephiroth (figures), which 
answer to the ideal world; 22, on the other hand, 
the number of the Hebrew alphabet, answers to the 
world of objects; the object being related to the 
idea as a word, formed of letters, to a number. 
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Twenty-two again is equa] to 3 + 7 + 12; and 
each of these numbers, which constantly recur in 
the O. T. Scriptures, is invested with a peculiar 
meaning. Generally the fundamental conceptions 
of the book may be thus represented. The ulti- 
mate Being is Divine Wisdom (Chocmah, Σοφία). 
The universe is originally a harmonious thought of 
Wisdom (Number, Sephirah); and the thought is 
afterwards expressed in letters, whieh forin, as 
words, the germ of things. Man, with his twofold 
nature, thus represents in some sense the whole 
universe. [16 is the Microcosm, in which the body 
clothes and veils the soul, as the phenomenal world 
veils the spirit of God. It is impossible to follow 
out here the details of this system, and its develop- 
ment in Zohar; but it is obvious how great an in- 
fluence it must haye exercised on the interpretation 
of Scripture. The calculation of the numerical 
worth of words (comp. Rev. xiii. 18; Gematrin, 
Buxtorf, Lex. Nabb. p. 446), the resolution of words 
into initial letters of new words (Notaricon, Bux- 
torf, 1559), and the transposition or interchange 
of letters (Zemurch), were used to obtain the inner 
meaning of the text; and these practices have con- 
tinued to affect modern exegesis (Lutterbeck, Vev- 
test. Lehrbegriff, i. 223-254; Reuss, AKabébala, in 
Herzog’s /neykiop. ; Joel, Die Relig.-Phil. d. 
Zohar, 1849; Jellinek, as above; Westcott, Jrtrord. 
to Gospels, pp. 131-1384; Franck, La Kabbaie, 
. 1843; Ομ TEsTAMENT, Β § 1). 

The contact of the Jews with Persia thus gave 
rise to a traditional nysticism. Their contact with 
Greece was marked by the rise of distinct sects. 
In the third century B. c. the great doctor Antig- 
onus of Soclo bears a Greek name, and popular 
belief pointed to him as the teacher of Sadoe and 
Boethus, the supposed founders of Jewish ration- 
alism. At any rate, we may date from this time 
the twofold division of Jewish speculation which 
corresponds to the chief tendencies of practical 
philosophy. The Sadducees appear as the sup- 
porters of human freedom in its widest scope; the 
Pharisees of a religious Stoicism. At a later time 
the cycle of doctrine was completed, when by a 
natural reaction the ssenes established a mystic 
Asceticism. The characteristies of these sects are 
noticed elsewhere. It is enough now to point out 
the position which they oecupy in the history of 
Judaism (comp. /nrtrod. to Gospels, pp. 60-66). 
At a later period the FourtH Book of Macca- 
BEES (q. Vv.) is a very interesting example of Jew- 
ish moral (Stoic) teaching. 

The conception of wisdom which appears in the 
Book of Proverbs was elaborated with greater detail 
afterwards [\Wisbom oF SoLomon], both in Pal- 
estine [E@cLEs{AsTicus] and in Egypt; but the 
doctrine of the Word is of greater speculative in- 
terest. Both doctrines, indeed, sprang from the 
same cause, and indicate the desire to find some 
nlediating power between God and the world, and 
to remove the direct appearance and action of God 
from a material sphere. The personification of 
Wisdom represents only a secondary power in rela- 
tion to God; the Logos, in the double sense of 
Reason (λόγος ἐνδιάθετος) and Word (Adyos προ- 
φυρικός), both in relation to God and in relation 
to the universe. The first use of the term Word 
(Memra), based upon the common formula of the 
prophets, is in the Targum of Onkelos (first cent. 
B. C.), in which “ the Word of God” is commonly 
substituted for God in his immediate, personal 
relatious with man (/ntrod. to Guspels, p. 157); 
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and it is probable that round this traditional ren- 
dering a fnller doctrine grew up. But there is a 
clear difference between the idea of the Word then 
prevalent in Palestine and that current at Alex- 
andria. In Palestine the Word appears as the 
outward mediator between God and man, like tbe 
Angel of the Covenant; at Alexandria it appears 
as the spiritual connection which opens the way to 
revelation. The preface to St. John’s Gospel in- 
cludes the element of truth in both. In the Greek 
apocryphal books there is no mention of the Word 
(yet comp. Wisd. xviii. 15). For the Alexandrine 
teaching it is necessary to look alone to Philo (cir. 
B. Cc. 20— A. D. 50); and the ambiguity in the 
meaning of the Greek term, which has been already 
noticed, produces the greatest confusion in his 
treatment of the subject. In Philo language dom- 
ineers over thought. [16 has no one eleer aud 
consistent view of the Logos. At times he assigns 
to it divine attributes and personal action; and 
then again he affirms decidedly the absolute indi- 
visibility of the divine nature. The tendency of 
his teaching is to lead to the conception of a twe- 
fold personality in the Godhead, though he shrinks 
from the recognition of such a doctrine (De -ifon- 
arch. § 5; De Somn. § 387; Quod. det. pot. ins. ὃ 
24; De Somn. § 39, &.). Above all, his idea of 
the Logos was wholly disconnected from all Messi- 
anic hopes, and was rather the philosophic snb- 
stitute for them. (/ntrod. to Gospels, pp. 138-141; — 
Dihne, Jiid.-Alex. Relig.-Plilos. 1834; Gfrcrer, 
Philo, etc. 1835; Dorner, Die Lehre v. εἰ. Person 
Christi, i. 23 ff, Liicke, Comm. i. 207 [272, 3¢ 
Aufl.], who gives an account of the earlier litera- 
ture.) [Worp, Tur. Amer. ed.] 

* On Philo’s idea of the Logos see also NKefer- 
stein, Philu's Lehre von dem géttl. Mittelwesen, 
Leipz. 1846; Niedner, De Subsistentia τῷ θείῳ 
λόγῳ apud Philuonem Judeum et Joannem Apost. 
tributa, in his Zeitschr f. εἰς hist. Theol., 1849, 
Heft 3; Norton’s Statement of Reasons, ete., 3d 
ed. (Bost. 1856), pp. 307-849; Jowett, δὲ. Paul ana 
Philo, in his £pistles of St. Paul, ete. 2d ed., 
Lond. 1859, i. 448 fh; Zeller, Philos. der Griechen, 
Bd. iii. Abth. 2. Ae 


I]. Tne PAtristic RECOGNITION OF TUE PRO- 
P.RDEUTIC OFFICE OF GREEK PHILOSUPITY. 


The divine discipline of the Jews was, as has 
been seen, in nature essentially moral. The lessons, 
which it was designed to teach were embodied in 
the family and the nation. Yet this was not in 
itself a complete discipline of our nature. The 
reason, no less than the will and the affections, had 
an office to discharge in preparing man for the 
Incarnation. ‘The process and the issue in the tyvo 
cases were widely diflereut, but they were in some 
sense compleruentary. Even in time this relation 
holds good. The divine kingdom of the Jews was 
just overthrown when free speculation arose in the 
Tonian colonies of Asian. The teaching of the last 
prophet nearly synchronized with the death of 
Socrates. All other differences between the disci- 
pline of reason and that of revelation are implicitly 
included in their fundamental difference of method. 
In the one, man boldly aspired at once to God, in 
the other, God disclosed Himself gradually to man. 
Philosophy failed as a religious teacher practically 
(kom. i. 21, 22), but it bore noble witness to an 
inward law (Rom. ii. 14, 15). It laid open in- 
stinetive wants which it could not satisfy. It 
cleared away error, when it could not found truth. 
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It swayed the foremost minds of a nation, when it 
left the mass without hope. In its purest and 
grandest forms it was ‘+a schoolmaster to bring 
men to Christ’? (Clem. Alex. Strom. i. § 28). 
This function of ancient philosophy is distinctly 
recognized by many of the greatest of the fathers. 
The principle which is involved in the doctrine of 
Justin Martyr on “the Seminal Word” finds a 
clear and systematic expression in Clement of Alex- 


andria. (Comp. Redepenning, Origenes, i. 437- 
439.) “Every race of men participated in the 
Word. And they who lived with the Word were 


Christians, even if they were held to be godless 
(ἄθεοι), as for example, among the Greeks, Socrates 
and IJJeraclitus, and those like them ”’ (Just. Mart. 
Ap. 1. 46; comp. Ap. i. 5, 28; and ii. 10, 13). 
« Philosophy,’ says Clement, ‘before the coming 
of the Lord, was necessary to Greeks for righteous- 
ness; and now it proves useful for godliness, being 
in some sort a preliminary discipline (προπαιδεία 
τις ovoa) for those who reap the fruits of the faith 
through demonstration. . . . . Perhaps we 
may say that it was given to the Greeks with this 
special olyject (προηγουμένως); for it brought 
(ἐπαιδαγώγει) the Greek nation to Christ, as the 
Law brought the Ilebrews’’ (Clem. Alex. Stone. 
1. 5, § 28; comp. 9, § 48, and 16, ὃ 80). In this 
sense he does not scruple to say that ‘“ Philosophy 
was given as a peculiar testament (διαθήκην) to 
the Greeks, as forming the basis of the Christian 
philosophy ᾿" (Strom. vi. 8, § 67; comp. 5, § 41). 
Origen, himself a pupil of Ammonius Saceas, speaks 
with less precision as to the educational power of 
philosophy, but his whole works bear witness to its 
influence. ‘he truths which philosophers taught, 
he says, referring to the words of St. Paul, were 
from God, for ‘God inanifested these to them, and 
all things that have been nobly said’ (c. (εἰς. vi. 
3; Philoc. p. 15). Augustine, while depreciating 
the clainis of the great Gentile tcachers, allows that 
“some of them made great discoveries, so far as 
they received help from Heaven, while they erred 
as far as they were hindered by human frailty ”’ 
(Aug. De Civ. ti. 7; comp. De Doctr. Chr. 11. 18). 
They had, as he elsewhere says, a distant vision 
of the truth, and learnt from the teaching of nature 
what prophets learnt from the Spirit (Seam. lxviii. 
3, exl. ete.}. 

But while many thus recognized in philosophy 
the free witness of the Word speaking among men, 
the same writers in other places sought to explain 
the partial harmony of philosophy and revelation 
by an original connection of the two. This at- 
tempt, which in the light of a clearer criticism is 
seen to be essentially fruitless and even suicidal, 
was at least more plausible in the first centuries. 
A multitude of writings were then current bearing 
the names of the Sibyl or Hystaspes, which were 
obviously based on the Ὁ. ‘T. Scriptures, and as 
long as they were received as genuine it was im- 
possible to: doubt that Jewish doctrines were spread 
in the West before the rise of philosophy. And on 
the other hand, when the Fathers ridicule with the 
bitterest scorn the coutradictions and errors of 
philosophers, it must be remembered that they 
spoke often fresh from a conflict with degenerate 
professors of systems which had long lost all real 
life. Some, indeed, there were, chiefly among the 
Latins, who consistently inyeighed against phi- 
losophy. But even Tertullian, who is among its 
fiercest adversaries, allows that at times the phi- 
losophers hit upon trnth by a happy chance or 
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blind good fortune, and yet more by that “ general 
feeling with which God was pleased to endow the 
soul”? (Tert. De An. c. 2). The use which was 
made of heathen speculation by heretical writers 
was one great cause of its disparagement by their 
catholic antagonists. Treneus eudeavors to reduce 
the Gnostie teachers to a dilemma: either the 
philosophers with whom they argued knew the 
truth or they did not; if they did, the Incarna- 
tion was superfluous; if they did not, whence 
conies the agreement of the true and the false? 
(Adv. Heer. ii. 14, 7). Hippolytus follows out 
the connection of different sects with earlier teach- 
ers in elaborate detail. Tertullian, with charac- 
teristic energy, declares that “ Philosophy fur- 
nishes the arms and the subjects of heresy. What 
(he asks) has Athens in common with Jerusalem ? 
the Academy with the Church ? heretics with 
Christians? Our training is from the Porch of 
Solomon. Let those look to it who 
bring forward a Stoic, a Platonic, a dialectic Chris- 
tianity. We have no need of curious inquiries 
after the coming of Christ Jesus, nor of investi- 
gation after the Gospel ᾽ (Tert. De Preser. Her. 
@n 7} 

This variety of judgment in the heat of contro- 
versy was inevitable. The full importance of the 
history of ancient philosophy was then first seen 
when al] rivalry was over, and it became possible 
to contemplate it as a whole, animated by a great 
law, often trembling on the verge of Truth, and 
sometimes by a “ bold venture ”’ claiming the heri- 
tage of faith. Yet even now the relations of the 
‘two old covenants’? — Philosophy and the He- 
brew Scriptures — to use the language of Clement 
—have been traced only imperfectly. What has 
been done may encourage labor, but it does not 
supersede it. In the porticoes of eastern churches 
Pythagoras and Plato are pictured among those 
who prepared the way for Christianity (Stanley, 
p. 41); but in the West, Sibyls and not philosophers 
are the chosen representatives of the divine element 
in Gentile teaching. 


111. Τα DEVELOPMENT OF GREEK PHILOS- 
OPHY. 


The complete fitness of Greek philosophy to per- 
form this propedeutic office for Christianity, as an 
exhaustive effort of reason to solve the great prob- 
lems of being, must be apparent after a detailed 
study of its progress and consummation; and even 
the simplest outline of its history cannot fail to 
preserve the leading traits of the natural (or even 
necessary) law by which its development was gov- 
erned. 

The various attempts which have been made 
to derive western philosophy from eastern sources 
have signally failed. ‘The external evidence in fa- 
vor of this opinion is wholly insufficient to establish 
it (Ititter, Gesch. d. Phil. i. 159, &c.; Thirlwall, 
Hist. of Gr. ii. 130; Zeller, Gesch. d. Phil. εἰ. 
Griechen, i. 18-34; Max Miiller, On Langunge, 
84 note), and on internal grounds it is most im- 
probable. It is true that in some degree the char- 
acter of Greek speculation may have been influenced, 
at least in its earliest stages, by religious ideas 
which were originally introduced from the ast; 
but this indirect influence does not affect the real 
originality of the great Greek teachers. The spirit of 
pure philosophy is (as has been already seen) wholly 
alien from eastern thought; and it was compara- 
tively late when even a Greek ventnred to separate 
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dhilosophy from religion. But in Greece the separa- 
tion, when it was ouce effected, remained essentially 
somplete. The opinions of the ancient philosophers 
might or might not be outwardly reconcilable 
with the popular faith; but philosophy and faith 
were independent. he. very value of Greek 
teaching lies in he fact that it was, as far as is 
possible, a result of simple reason, or, if faith asserts 
its prerogative, the distinction is sharply marked. 
In this we have a record of the power and weakness 
of the human mind written at once on the grandest 
seale and in the fairest characters. 

Of the various classifications of the Greek schouls 
which have been proposed, the simplest and truest 
seems to be that which divides the history of phil- 
osophy into three great periods, the first reaching 
to the era of the Sophists, the next to the death of 
Aristotle, the third to the Christian era. In the 
first period the world objectively is the great centre 
of inquiry; in the second, the “ ideas’’ of things, 
truth, and being; in the third, the chief interest of 
philosophy falls back upon the practical conduct of 
life. Successive systems overlap each other, both 
in time and subjects of speculation, but broadly 
the seqneuce which has been indicated will hold 
good (Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen, i. 
111, &e.). After the Christian era philosophy 
ceased to have any true vitality in Greece, but it 
made fresh efforts to meet the changed conditions 
οἵ life at Alexandria and Rome. At Alexandria 
Platonism was vivified by the spirit of oriental 
mysticism, and alterwards of Christianity; at 
Rome Stoicism was united with the vigorous vir- 
tues of active life. Mach of these great divisions 
must be passed in rapid review. 

1. The pre-Socratic Schools. — The first Greek 
philosophy was little more than an attempt to fol- 
low out in thought the mythic cosmogonies of 
earlier poets. (Gradually the depth and variety of 
the problems included in the idea of a cosmozony 
became apparent, and, after each clew had been 
followed ont, the period ended in the negative 
teaching of the Sophists. The questions of crea- 
tion, of the immediate relation of mind and matter, 
were pronounced in fact, if not in word, insoluble, 
and specukition was turned into a new direction. 

What is the one permanent element which un- 
derlies the chanving forms of things? this was 
the primary inquiry to which the June school en- 
deavored to find an answer. ‘THALES (cir. B. C. 
610-625), following, as it seems, the genealogy of 
Hesiod, pointed to moisture (water) as the one 
source and supporter of life. ANAXIMENES (cir. 
B. C. 620-481) substituted air for water, as the more 
subtle and all-pervading element; but equally with 
Thales he negleeted all consideration of the force 
which might be supposed to modify the one primal 
substance. Ata much later date (cir. B. c. 450) 
DioGeNnrs of Apollonia, to meet this difficulty, 
represented this elementary “air’’ as endowed 
with intelligence (ydyors), but even he makes no 
distinction between the material and the intelligent. 
The atomic theory of Democritus (cir. B. Ὁ. 
460-357), which stands in close connection with 
this form of fonic teaching, offered another aud | 
more plausible solution. The motion of his atoms 
included the action of force, but he wholly omitted 
to account for its source. Meanwhile another 
node of speculation had arisen in the same school. , 
In place of one definite element ANAXIMANDER | 
(B. c. 610-547) suggested the unlimited (τὸ ἄπει- | 
pov) as the adequate origin of all special existen-_ 
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ces. And somewhat more than a century later 
ANAXAGORAS summed up the result of such a 
line of speculation: All things were together; 
then mind (νοῦς) came and disposed them in 
order ’’ (Diow. Laert. ii. 6). Thus we are left face 
to face with an ultimate dualism. 

The /leatic school started from an opposite point 
of view. ‘Thales saw nioisture present in material 
things, and pronounced this to be their funda- 
mental principle: XENOPHANEs (cir. B. C. 530- 
50) ‘looked up to the whole heaven and said that 
the One is God *° (Arist. Met. i. 5, τὸ ἕν εἶναί φησι 
τὸν θεόν). * Thales saw gods in all things: Xen- 
ophanes saw all things in God” (Thirlwall, /fis¢. 
of Gr. ii. 150). That which is, according to Xen- 
ophanes, must be one, eternal, infinite, inmovable, 
unchangeable. PAnMENTDEs of [lea (Bb. c. 500) 
substituted abstract “being” for God" in the 
system of Nenophanes, and distinguished with pre- 
cision the functions of sense and reason. Sense 
teaches us of “the many,’ the false (phenomena): 
lieason of “the one,’” the true (the absolute). 
ZENO Of Elea (cir. B. c. 450) developed with log- 
ical ingenuity the contradictions involved in our 
perceptions of things (in the idea of motion, for 
instance), and thus formally prepared the way for 
skepticism. It the one alone ts, the phenomenal 
world is an illusion. The sublime aspiration of 
Xenophanes, when followed out legitimately to its 
consequences, ended in blank negation. 

The teaching of fleraciirus (B. c. 500) offers 
a complete contrast to that of the Eleaties, and 
stands far in advance of the earlier lonie school, 
with which he is historically connected. So far 
from contrasting the existent and the phenomenal, 
he boldly identified being with chauge. ‘ There 
ever was, and is, and shall be, an ever-living fire, 
unceasingly kindled and extinguished in due meas- 
ure”? (ἁπτόμενον μέτρα καὶ ἀποσβεννύμενον 
μέτρα, Clem. Alex. Strom. v. 14, § 105). Rest 
and continuance is death. ‘That which is is the in- 
stantaneous balance of contending powers (Diog. 
Laert. ix. 7, διὰ τῆς ἐναντιοτροπῆς ἡρμόσθαι τὰ 
ὕντα). Creation is the plry of the Creator. 
iverywhere, as tar as his opinions can be grasped, 
Heraclitus makes noble “ guesses at truth; ᾽ yet he 
leaves “ fate?’ (εἱμαρμένη) as the supreme creator 
(Stob. Keli. p. 59, ap. Ritter & Preller, § £2). 
The cycles of lite and death run on by its law. It 
may have been by a natural reaction that from 
these wider speculations he turned his thoughts in- 
wards. ‘I investigated myself,’ he says, with 
conscious pride (Plut. adv. Col, 1118, e.); and in 
this respect he foreshadows the teaching of Socrates, 
as Zeno did that of the Sophists. 

The philosophy of PyrnaGoras (cir. B. ον 840- 
510) is subordinate in interest to his social and 
political theories, though it supplies a link in the 
course of speculation; others had labored to trace 
a unity in the world in the presence of one under- 
lying element or in the idea of a whole; he sought 
to combine the separate harmony of parts with total 
unity. Numerical unity includes the finite and 
the infinite; and in the relations of number there 
is a perfect symmetry, as all spring out of the fun- 
diunental unit. 
oras to be not only “ patterns” of things (τῶν 
ὄντων), but causes of their being (τῆς οὐσίας). 
How he connected numbers with concrete being 
it is impossible to determine; but it may not be 
wholly fanciful to see in the doctrine of transmi- 
gration of souls an attempt to trace in the succes. 


Thus munbers seemed to Pythag-. 
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sive forms of life an outward expression of a har- 
monious law in the moral as well as in the physical 
world. (‘he remains of the pre-Socratic philoso- 
phers have been collected in a very convenient form 
by I. Mullach in Didot’s Arblioth. Gr., Paris, 
1860.) 

The first eyele of philosophy was thus completed. 
All the great primary problems of thought had 
been stated, and typical answers rendered. ‘The 
relation of spirit and matter was still unsolved. 
Speculation issued in dualism (Anaxagoras), ma- 
terialisin (Democritus), or pantheism (Xenophanes). 
On one side reason was inade the sole criterion of 
truth (armenides); on the other, experience 
(Heraclitus). As yet there was no rest, and the 
Sophists prepared the way for a new method. 

Whatever may be the moral estimate which is 
forined of the Sophists, there can he little doubt 
as to the importance of their teaching as prepara- 
tory to that of Socrates. All attempts to arrive 
at certainty by a study of the world had failed: 
nicht it not seem, then, that truth is subjective ? 
* Man is the measure of all things.” Sensations 
are modified by the individual; and may not this 
hold good universally? The conclusion was ap- 
plied to morals and polities with fearless skill. The 
belief in absolute truth and right was well-nigh 
banished; but meanwhile the Sophists were perfect- 
ing the instrument which was to be turned against 
them. Language, in their hands, acquired a pre- 
ciston unknown before, when words assumed the 
place of things. Plato might ridicule the pedantry 
of Protagoras, but Socrates reaped a rich harvest 
from it. 

2. The Socratic Schvols. — In the second period 
of Greek philosophy the scene and subject were 
both changed. Athens became the centre of spec- 
ulations which had hitherto chiefly found a home 
among the more mixed populations of the colonies. 
And at the sume time inquiry was turned from 
the outward world to the inward, from theories of 
the origin and relation of things to theories of our 
knowledye of them. A philosophy of ideas, using 
the term in its widest sense, succeeded a philosophy 
of nature. In three generations Greek speculation 
reached its greatest glory in the teaching of Soc- 
rates, Plato, and Aristotle. When the sovereignty 
of Greece ceased, all higher philosophy ceased with 
it. Inthe hopeless turmoil of civil disturbances 
which followed, men’s thoughts were chiefly di- 
rected to questions of personal duty. 

The famous sentence in which Aristotle (Vet. 
AM. 4) characterizes the teaching of SoCRATEs (B. 
c. 468-399) places his scientific position in the 
clearest light. There are two things, he says, 
which we may rightly attribute to Soerates, induc- 
tive reasoning, and general definition (τούς τ᾽ ἐπακ- 
τικοὺς λὐγους καὶ τὸ ὁρίζεσθαι καθόλου). By the 
first he endeavored to discover the permanent 
element which underlies the changing forms of 
appearances and the varieties of opinion : by the 
second hie fixed the truth which he had thus gained. 
But, besides this, Socrates rendered another service 
totruth. He changed not only the method but 
also the subject of philosophy (Cic. Acad. Post. 
i. 4). Ethics oceupied in his investigations the 
primary place which had hitherto bee held by 
Physics. The great aim of his induction was to 
establish the sovereignty of Virtue; and before 
entering on other speculations he determined to 
obey the Delphian maxim and “ know himself” 
(Plat. Phedi. 229). It was ἃ nécessary consequence 
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of a first effort in this direction that Socrates 
recarded all the results which he derived as like in 
kind. Kuowledge (ἐπιστήμη) was eq ally abso- 
lute and authoritative, whether it referred to the 
laws of intellectual operations or to questions οἵ 
morality. A conclusion in geometry and a conelu- 
sion on conduct were set forth as true in the same 
sense. ‘Thus vice was only another name for igno- 
rauce (Xen. Jem. iii. 9, 4; Arist. Li Δα. 1. 5). 
Every one was supposed to have within hinia faculty 
absolutely leading to right action, just as the mind 
necessarily decides rightly as to relations of space 
and number, when each step in the proposition is 
clearly stated. Soerates practically neglected the 
determinative power of the will. His great glory 
was, however, clearly connected with this funda- 
mental error in his system. He affirmed the ex- 
istence of a universal law of right and wrong. He 
connected philosophy with action, both in detail 
and in general. On the one side he upheld the 
supremacy of Conscience, on the other the working 
of Providence. Not the least fruitful characteristic 
of his teaching was what may ke called its desulto- 
riness. Ife formed no complete system. He wrote 
nothing. He attracted and impressed his readers 
by his many-sided nature. He helped others to 
give birth to thoughts, to use his favorite image, 
bat he was barren hiniself (Plat. Theeet. p. 150). 
As a result of this, the most conflicting opinions 
were maintained by some of his professed followers, 
who carried out isolated fragments of his teaching 
to extreme.conclusions. Some adopted his method 
(Euclides, cir. B. c. 400, the Megavians); others 
his subject. Of the latter, one section, following 
out his proposition of the identity of self-command 
(ἐγκράτεια) with virtue, professed an utter disre- 
gard of everything material (Autisthenes, cir. B. 
c. 366, the Cynics), while the other (Aristippus, 
cir. B. C. 366, the Cyrenaics), inverting the maxim 
that virtue is necessarily accompanied by pleasure, 
took immediate pleasure as the rule of action. 
These ‘‘ minor Socratie schools’? were, however, 
premature aud imperfect developments. The truths 
whieh they distorted were enibodied at a later time 
in more reasonable forms. P taro alone (B. Ὁ. 
430-347), by the breadth and nobleness of his 
teaching, was the true successor of Socrates; with 
fuller detail and greater elaborateness of parts, his 
philosophy was as manysided as that of his master. 
Thus it is impossible to construet a consistent Pla- 
tonic system, though many Platonic doctrines are 
sufiiciently marked. Plato, indeed, possessed two 
commanding powers, which, though apparently in- 
compatible, are in the highest sense complementary : 
a matehless destructive dialectic, and a creative 
imagination. by the first he refuted the great 
fallacies of the Sophists on the uncertainty of 
knowledge and right, carrying out in this the 
attacks of Socrates; by the other hé endeavored to 
bridge over the interval between appearance and 
reality, and gain an approach to the eternal. His 
famous doctrines of ideas and recollection (ἀνά- 
uvnois) are a solution hy imagination of a logical 
difficulty. Soerates had shown the existence of 
general notions; Plato felt constrained to attribute 
to them a substantive existence (Arist. Wed. J. 
4). A glorious vision gave completeness to his 
view. The unembodied spirits were exhibited in 
immediate presence of the “ideas’’ of things 
(Phadr. p. 247); the law of their embodiment 
was sensibly portrayed; and the more or less vivid 
remembrance of supramundaue realities in this life 
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was traced to antecedent facts. All men were thus 
supposed to have been face to face with Truth: 
the object of teaching was to bring back impres- 
sions latent but uneffaced. 

The “myths’’ of Plato, to one of the most 
famous of which reference has just been made, 
play a most important part in his system. ‘They 
answer in the philosopher to faith in the Christian. 
In dealing with immortality and judgment he 
leaves the way of reason, and ventures, as he says, 
on a rude raft to brave the dangers of the ocean 
(Phed. 85 D; Gory. 523 Α). “The peril and 
the prize are noble and the hope is great’ (Phed. 
114, C, D). Such tales, he admits, may seem 
puerile and ridiculous; and if there were other 
surer and clearer means of gaining the desired end, 
the judgment would be just (Gorg. 527 A). But, 
as it is, thus only can he connect the seen and the 
unseen. The myths, then, mark the limit of his 
dialectics. They are not merely a poetical picture 
of truth already gained, or a popular illustration 
of his teaching, but real efforts to penetrate beyond 
the depths of argument. They show that his 
method was not commensurate with his instinctive 
desires; and point out in intelligible outlmes the 
subjects on which man looks for revelation. Such 
are the relations of the human mind to truth 
(Phedr. pp. 246-249); the preéxistence and im- 
mortality of the soul (J/eno, pp. 81-83; Pheer. 
pp. 110-112; Tim. p. 41): the state of future retri- 
bution (Gorg. pp. 523-525 ; Rep. x. 614-616); 
the revolutions of the world (Polit. p. 269. Com- 
pare also Sympos. pp. 189-191, 203-205; Zeller, 
Philos. d. Griech. pp. 361-363, who gives the 
literature of the subject). 

The great difference between Plato and Aris- 
TOTLE (B. C. 384-322) lies in the use. which Plato 
thus made of imagination as the exponent of in- 
stinct. The dialectic of Plato is not inferior to 
that of Aristotle, and Aristotle exhibits traces of 
poetic power not unworthy of Plato; but Aristotle 
never allows imagination to influence his final 
decision. Ife elaborated a perfect method, and he 
used it with perfect fairness. His writings, if any, 
contain the hiehest utterance of pure reason. Look- 
ing back on all the earlier efforts of philosophy, he 
pronounced a calm and final judgment. For him 
many of the conclusions which others had main- 
tained were valueless, hecause he showed that they 
rested on feeling, and not on argument. This 
stern severity of logic gives an indescribable pathos 
to those passages in which he touches on the high- 
est hopes of men; and perhaps there is no more 
truly affecting chapter in ancient literature than 
that in which he states in a few unimpassioned 
sentences the issue of his inquiry into the immor- 
tality of the soul. Part of it may be immortal. 
but that part is impersonal (De An. iii. 5). This 
was the sentence of reason, and he gives expres- 
sion to it without a word of protest, and yet as 
one who knew the extent of the sacrifice which 
it involved. ‘The conclusion is, as it were, the 
epitaph of free speculation. Laws of observation 
and argument, rules of action, principles of gov- 
ernment remain, but there is no hope beyoud the 
graye. 

{t follows necessarily that the Platonic doctrine 
of ideas was emphatically rejected by Aristotle, 
who gave, however, the final development to the 
original conception of Socrates. With Socrates 
‘ideas’ (general definitions) were mere abstrac- 
tions; with Plato they had an absolute existence; 
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with Aristotle they had no existence separate from 
things in which they were realized, though the 
form (uopph), Which answers to the Platonic idea, 
was held to be the essence of the thing itself (comp. 
Zeller, Philus. d. Griech. i. 119, 120). 

There is one feature common in essence to the 
systems of Plato and Aristotle which has not yet 
heen noticed. In both, Ethics is a part of Politics. 
The citizen is prior to the man. In Plato this 
doctrine finds its most extravagant development in 
theory, though his life, and, in some places, his 
teaching, were directly opposed to it (6. g. Οὐ). 
p. 527 1)). This practical inconsequence was dne, 
it may be supposed, to the condition of Athens at 
the time, for the idea was in complete harmony 
with the national feeling: and, in fact, the absolute 
subordination of the individual to the body includes 
one of the chief lessons of the ancient world. In 
Aristotle the ‘political ’’ character of man_ is 
defined with greater precision, and brought within 
narrower limits. The breaking-up of the small 
Greek states had prepared the way for more com- 
prehensive views of human fellowship, withont de- 
stroying the fundamental truth of the necessity of 
social union for perfect life. But in the next gen- 
eration this was iost.. ‘The wars of the Succession 
obliterated the idea of society, and philosophy was 
content with aiming at individual happiness. 

The coming change was indicated by the rise of 
a school of skeptics. The skepticism of the Sophists 
marked the close of the first period, and in like 
mater the skepticism of the Pyrrhonists marks 
the close of the second (Sritro, cir. Bn. Cc. 290; 
Pyrruon, cir. B. C. 290). But the Pyrrhonists 
rendered no positive service to the cause of phi- 
losophy, as the Sophists did by the. refinement of 
language. ‘Their immediate influence was limited 
in its range, and it is only as a symptom that the 
rise of the school is important. Lut in this respect 
it foreshows the character of after-philosophy by 
denying the foundation of all higher speculations. 
Thus all interest was turned to questions of prac- 
tical morality. Hitherto morality had been based 
as ἃ science upon mental analysis, but by the 
Pyrrhonists it was made subservient to law and 
custom. Immediate experience was held to be the 
rule of life (comp. Ritter and Preller, § 350). 

3. The post-Socratic Schools. — Atter Aristotle, 
philosophy, as has been already noticed, took a new 
direction. The Socratic schools were, as has been 
shown, connected by a common pursuit of the 
permanent element which underlies phenomena. 
Socrates placed Virtue, truth in action, in a knowl- 
ledge of the ideas of things. [Plato went further, 
and maintained that these ideas are alone truly 
existent. Aristotle, though differing in terms, yet 
only followed in the same direction, when he at- 
tributed to Form, not an independent existence, 
but a fashioning, vivifying power in all individual 
objects. But from this point speculation took a 
mainly personal direction. Philosophy, in the 
strict sense of the word, ceased to exist. This was 
due both to the circumstances of the time and to 
the exhaustion consequent on the failure of the 
Socratic method to solve the deep mysteries of 
being. Aristotle had, indeed, laid the wide founda- 
tions of an inductive system of physics, but few 
were inclined to continue his work. The physical 
theories which were brought forward were merely 
adaptations from earlier philosophers. 

In dealing with moral questions two opposite 
systems are possible, and have found advocates ip 
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all ages. On the one side it may be said that 
the character of actions is to be judged by their 
results; on the other, that it is to be sought only 
in the actions themselves. Pleasure is the test 
of right in one case; an assumed, or discovered, 
law of our nature in the other. If the world were 
perfect and the balance of human faculties undis- 


turbed, it is evident that both systems would give | 


identical results. As it is, there is a tendency 
to error on each side, which is clearly seen in the 
rival schools of the picureans and Stoics, who 
practically divided the suffrages of the mass of 
educated men in the centuries before and after the 
Christian era. 

Ericurus (3. ο. 352-270) defined the object of 
philosophy to be, the attainment of a happy life. 
The pursuit of truth for its own sake he regarded 
as superfluous. lle rejected dialectics as a useless 
study, aud accepted the senses, in the widest ac- 
ceptation of the term [Ericunrans, i. 570], as 
the criterion of truth. Physies he subordinated 
entirely to ethics (Cic. de Fin. i. 7). But he 
differed widely from the Cyrenaics in his view of 
happiness. The happiness at which the wise man 
aims is to be found, he said, not in momentary 
gratification, but in lifelong pleasure. It does not 


consist necessarily in excitement or motion, but) 


often in absolute tranquillity (ἀταραξία). “ The 
wise man is happy even on the rack " (Diog. Laert. 
x. 118), for “virtue alone is inseparable from 
pleasure’ (td. 138). Τὸ live happily and_ to 
live wisely, nobly, and justly, are convertible 
phrases (id. 140). But it followed as a corollary 
from his view of happiness, that the Gods, who 
were assumed to be supremely happy and eternal, 
were absolutely free from the distractions and emo- 
tions consequent on any care for the world or man 
(id. 189; comp. Lucr. ii. 645-647). ΑἸ things 
were supposed to come into being by chance, and 
so pass away; and the study of Nature was chiefly 
useful as dispelling the superstitious fears of the 
Gods and death by which the multitude are tor- 
mented. It is obvious how such teaching would 
degenerate in practice. he individual was left 
master of his own life, free from all regard to any 
higher law than a refined selfishness. 

While Epicurus asserted in this manner the 
claims of one part of man's nature in the conduct 
of life, ZExo of Citinm (cir. B. c. 280), with equal 
partiality, advocated a purely spiritual (intellectual) 
morality. The opposition between the two was 
complete. The infinite, chance-formed worlds of 
the one stand over against the one harmonious 
world of the other. On the one side are Gods 
regardless of material things, on the other a Being 
permeating and vivifying all creation. This differ- 
ence necessarily found its chief expression in ethics. 
For when the Stoics taught that there were only 
two principles of things, Matter (τὸ πάσχον), and 
God, Fate, Reason — for the names were many by 
which it was fashioned and quickened (τὸ ποιοῦν) 
—it followed that the active principle in man is 
of Divine origin, and that his duty is to live con- 
formably to nature (τὸ ὁμολογουμένως ἱτῇ φύσει) 
(Gv). By « Nature”? some understood the nature 
of man, others the nature of the universe; but both 
agreed in regarding it as a general law of the whole, 
and not particular passions or impulses. Good, 
therefore, was but one. All external things were 


a This statement, which is true generally, is open to 
many exceptions. The famous hymn of Cleanthes is 
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indifferent. Reason was the absulute sovereign of 
man. ‘Thus the doctrine of the Stoics, like that 


of Epicurus, practically left man to himself. But 
it was worse in its final results than Epicurism, for 
it made him his own god.@ 

In one point the Kpicureans and Stoics were 
agreed. ‘They both regarded the happiness and 
culture of the individual as the highest good. Both 
systems belonged to a period of corruption and 
decay. They were the efforts of the man to sup- 
port himself in the ruin of the state. But at the 
sume time this assertion of individual independence 
and breaking down of local connections performed 
an important work in preparation for Christianity. 
0 was for the Gentile world an influence cor- 
responding to the Dispersion for the Jews. Men, 
as men, owned their fellowship as they had not done 
before. Isolating superstitions were shattered by 
the arguments of the Kpicureans. The unity of the 
human conscience was vigorously affirmed by the 
Stoics (comp. Antoninus, iv. 4, 33, with Gataker’s 
notes). 

Meanwhile in the New Academy Platonism degen- 
erated into skepticism. Epicurus found an authori- 
tative rule in the senses. The Stoics took refuge 
in what seems to answer to the modern doctrine 
of “common sense,’ and maintained that the 
senses give a direct knowledge of the object. Can- 
NEADES (B. C. 213-129) combated these views, 
and showed that sensation cannot be proved to de- 
clare the real nature, but only some of the effects, 
of things. Thus the slight philosophical basis of 
the later’ schools was undermined. Skepticism 
remained as the last issue of speculation; and, if 
we may believe the declaration of Seneca ( Quest. 
Nat. vii. 32), skepticism itself soon ceased to be 
taught as a system. The great teachers had sought 
rest, and in the end they found unrest. No science 
of life could be established. The reason of the few 
failed to create an esoteric rule of virtue and hap- 
piness. Jor in this they all agreed, that the bless- 
ings of philosophy were not for the mass. <A 
‘‘ Gospel preached to the poor’? was as yet un- 
known. 

But though the Greek philosophers fell short of 
their highest aim, it needs no words to show the 
work which they did as pioneers of a universal 
Church. They revealed the wants and the instincts 
of men with a clearness and vigor elsewhere unat- 
tainable, for their sight was dazzled hy no reflec- 
tions from a purer faith. Step by step great 
questions were proposed — Fate, Providence — Con- 
science, Law — the State, the Man — and answers 
were given, which are the more instructive because 
they are generally one-sided. ‘The discussions, 
which were primarily restricted to a few, in time 
influenced the opinions of the many. The preacher 
who spoke of “an unknown God ᾽ had an audience 
who could understand him, not at Athens only or 
Rome, but throughout the civilized world. 

The complete course of jshilosophy was run be- 
fore the Christian era, but there were yet two mixed 
systems afterwards which offered some novel features. 
At Alexandria Platonism was united with various 
elements of eastern speculation, and for several 
centuries exercised an important influence on 
Christian doctrine. At Rome Stoicism was vivified 
by the spirit of the old republic, and exhibited the 
extreme western type of philosophy. Of the first 
one of the noblest expressions of belief in Diviue 
Power (Mullach, Fragm. Philos. p. 151). 
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nothing can be said here. It arose only when 
Christianity was a recognized spiritual power, and 
was influenced both positively and negatively by 
the Gospel. ‘The sme remark applies to the efforts 
to quicken afresh the forms of Paganism, which 
found their climax in the reign of Julian. These 
have no independent value as an expression of 
original thought; but the Roman Stoicisin calls for 
brief notice from its supposed connection with 
Christian morality (SENecA, f A. Ὁ. 65; Epic- 
TETUS, f cir. A. D. 115; M. AURELIUS ANTONINUS, 
121-180). The belief in this connection found a 
singular expression in the apocryphal correspond- 
ence of St. Paul and Seneca, which was widely 
received in the early Church (Jerome, De Vir. all. 
xii.). Aud lately a distinguished writer (Mill, Oz 
Liberty, p. ὅδ, quoted by Stanley, /astern Ch. 
Lect. V1., apparently with approbation) has specu- 
lated on the * tragical fact’ that Constantine, and 
not Marcus Aurelius, was the first Christian em- 
peror. The superficial coincidences of Stoicism 
with the N. T. are certainly numerous.  Coinci- 
dences of thoucht, and even of language, might 
easily be multiplied (Gataker, Antoninus, Pref, pp: 
xi. etc.), and in considering these it is impossible 
not to remember that Semitic thought and phrase- 
ology must have exercised great infitence on stoic 
teaching (Grant, Oxford Essays, 1858, p. 82).a 
But beneath this external resemblance of Stoicism 
to Christianity, the later Stoics were fuudament- 
ally opposed to it. [or good and for evil they 
were the Pharisees of the Gentile world. Their 
highest aspirations are mixed with the thanksuiv- 
ing ‘that they were not as other men are’? (comp. 
Anton. i.).  ‘Vheir worship was a sublime egotism.” 
The conduct of life was regarded as an art, guided 
in individual actions by a conscious reference to 
reason (lnton. iv, 2, 3, v. 32), and not a sponta- 
neous process rising naturally out of one vital prin- 
ciple.¢ The wise man, “wrapt in himself”? (vii. 
28), was supposed to look with perfect indifterence 
on the changes of time (iv. 49); and yet beneath 
this show of independence he was a prey to a hope- 
less sadness. In words he appealed to the great 
law of fate which rapidly sweeps all things into 
oblivion as a source of consolation (iv. 2, 14, vi. 15); 

but there is no confidence in any future retribution. 
In a certain sense the eleme:.ts of which we are 
composed are eternal (v. 13), for they are incorpo- 
rated in other parts of the universe, but we shall 
cease to exist (iv. 14, 21, vi. 24, vii. 10). Not 
only is there no recognition of communion between 
an inmortal man and a personal God, but the 
idea is excluded. Man is but an atom in a vast 
universe, and his actions and sufferings are meas- 
ured solely by their relation to the whole (lrton. 
τὺ σὶϊ. 90; vi. 45, v. 22, vii. 9). God is 
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« Citium, the birthplace of Zeno, was a Phoenician 
colony; Iferillus, his pupil, was a Carthaginian ; 
Chrysippus was born at Soli or Tarsus ; of his schol- 
ars and successors, Zeno und Antipater were aatives of 
Tarsus, aud Diogenes of Babylonia. In the next 
generation, Posidonius was a native of Apamea in 
Syria; and Epietetus, the noblest of Stoics, was born 
at Hierapolis in Phrygia. 

ὃ Sencea, Ep. 58, 11: * Est aliquid quo sapiens 
antecedat Denm ; ille beneficio naturse non timet, sua 
sapiens.” Comp. Ep. 41. Anton. xii. 26, ὁ ἑκάστου 
vous θεὸς καὶ ἐκεῖθεν ἑἐπερρύηκε. Coup. v. 10. 

¢ This explains the well-known reference of Marcus 
Aurelins to the Christians. They were ready to dic 

of mere obstinacy” (κατὰ ψιλὴν παράταξιν, t. €. 


i were afterwards 
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but another name for “ the mind of the universe *: 
(ὁ τοῦ ὅλου νοῦς, ν. 30), “the soul of the world * 
(iv. 40), “the reason that ordereth matter “ἢ (vi. 
1), ‘universal nature ’’ (ἡ τῶν ὅλων φύσις; Vii. 
33, ix. 1; comp. x. 1), and is even identified with 
the world itself (τοῦ γεννήσαντος κόσμου; Xi. 1: 
comp. Gataker on iv. 33). Thus the Stoicisin of 
M. Aurelius gives many of the moral precepts of 
the Gospel (Gataker, Pref. p. xviii.), but without 
their foundation, which can find no place in his 
system. {[t is impossible to read his reflections 
without emotion, but they have no creative e.ergy. 
They are the last strain of a dying creed, and in 
themselves have no special affinity to the new faith. 
Christianity necessarily includes whatever is noblest 
in them, but they affect to supply the place of 
Christianity, and do not lead to it. he real 
elements of greatness in M. Aurelius are many, 
and truly Roman; bnt the study of his Wedétations 
by the side of the N. T. can leave little doubt that 
he could not have helped to give a national stand 
ing place to a Catholic Chureh.¢ 


ΙΝ. CIRISTIANITY IN CONTACT WITH ANCIENT 
PutLOsopHy. 

The only direct trace of the contact of Chris- 
tianity with western philosophy in the N. T. is in 
the account of St. Paul’s visit to Athens, where 
‘certain philosophers of the [picureans and of the 
Stoies ’’ (Aets xvii. 18) — the representatives, that 
is, of the two great moral schools which divided 
the West — ‘encountered him;’’ and there is 
nothing in the apostolie writings to show that it 
exercised any important influence upon the early 
church (comp. 1 Cor. 1. 22-4). But it was oth- 
erwise with eastern speculation, which, as it was 
less scieutifie in form, penetrated more deeply 
through the mass of the people. The + philosophy ἢ 
against which the Colossians were warned (Col. ii. 
8) seems undoubtedly to have been of eastern 
origin, containing elements similar to those which 
embodied in various shapes of 
(inosticism, as a selfish asceticism and a supersti- 
tious reverence for angels (Col. ii. 16-23): and in 
the [Epistles to Timothy, addressed to Ephesus. in 


\which city St. Paul anticipated the rise of false 


teaching (Acts xx. 30), two distinct forms of error 
may be traced in addition to Judaism, due more 
or less to the same influence. One of these Was ἃ 
vain spiritualism, insisting on ascetic observances 
and interpreting the resurrection as a moral change 
(1 Vim. iv. 1-7; 2 Tim. ii. 16-18); the other ἃ 
materialism allied to sorcery (2 Tim. iii. 13, 
γόητες). ‘he former is that which is peculiarly 
“ fulse-styled gnosis’ (1 Tim. vi. 20), abounding 
in “profane and old wives’ fables δ (I ‘Pim. iv. 7) 
and empty discussions (i. 6, vi. 20); the latter has 


faith), whereas, he says, this readiness ought to come 
“from personal judgment after due calculation ” 
(ἀπὸ ἰδικῆς Kpiosws ... . λελογισμένως πα his 
8) So also Epictetus (Diss. ix. 7, k) contrasts the 
fortitude gained by “habit,” by the Gualilewans, with 
the true fortitude based ou “reason aad demonstra- 
tion.” 

d The writings of Epictetus contain in the main the 
same system, but with somewhat less arrogance. It 
may be remarked that the silenee of Epictetus and M. 
Aurelius on the teaching of Christianity can hardly be 
explained by ignorance. It seems that the philoso- 
pher would not notice (in word) the believer. Comp. 
Lardner, Works, vii. 356--57. 
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a close connection witb earlier tendencies at Iphe- 
sus (Acts xix. 19), and with the traditional ac- 
counts of Simon Magus (comp. Acts viii. 9), whose 
wotking on the early church, however obscure, was 
unquestionably most important. These antago- 
uistic and yet complementary forms of heresy fonnd 
w wide development in later times; but it is 
remarkable that uo trace of dualism, of the distinc- 
tion of the Creator and the Redeemer, ° the 
Demiurge and the true God, which formed so 
essential a tenet of the Gnostic schools, occurs in 
the N. T. (comp. Thierseh, Versuch zur Herst. 
εἰ. hist. Standp. ete., 231-304). 

The writings of the sub-apostolic age, with the 
exception of the fanious anecdote of Justin Martyr 
(Dial. 2-4), throw little light upon the relations 
of Christianity and philosophy. ‘The heretical 
systems again are too obscure and complicated to 
illustrate more than the gcenecral admixture of 
foreign (especially eastern) tenets with the apostolic 
teaching. One book, however, has beeu preserved 
in various shapes, which, thoueh still unaceountably 
neglected in church histories, contains a vivid de- 
lineation of the speculative struggle which Chris- 
tianity had to maintain with Judaism and Heath- 
enism. ‘Lhe Clementine //omilies (ed. Dressel, 
1853) and Jtecognitions (ed. Gersdorf, 1838) are a 
kind of Philosophy of Religion, and in subtlety and 
richness of thought yield to no early Christian 
writings. The pieture which the supposed author 
draws of his early religious doubts is evidently 
taken from life (Clem. Recogn. i. 1-3; Neander, 
Ch. Hist. i. 48, Τὰ ΤῸ; and in the discussions 
which follow there are clear traces of western as 
well as eastern philosophy (Uhlhorn, Die Hom. τι. 
Recogn. de Clem. Rom. pp. 404, &e.). 

At the close of the second century, when the 
Church of Alexandria came info marked intellect- 
ual preéminenee, the mutual influence of Chris- 
tianity and Neo-Vlatonism opened a new field of 
speculation, or rather the two systems were pre- 
sented in forms designed to meet the acknowledged 
wants of the time. According to the conunonly 
received report, Origen was the scholar of Am- 
monius Saceas, who first gave consisteney to the 
later VPlatonism, and for a long time he was the 
contemporary of Plotinus (A. 1». 205-270), who was 
its noblest expositor. Neo-Vlatonism was, in fact, 
an attempt to seize the spirit of Christianity apart 
fron: its historic basis and human elements. The 
separation between the two was absolute; and yet 
the splendor of the one-sided spiritualism of the 
Neo-Platonists attracted in some cases the admira- 
tion of the Christian Fathers (Basil, Theodoret), 
and the wide circulation of the writings of the 
pseudo-Dionysius the Areopugite served to propa- 
gate many of their doctrines under an orthodox 
name among the schoolmen and mystics of the 
Middle Ages (Vogt, Neu-Platonismus wu. Christen- 
thum, 1836; Herzog, Lacyklop. 5. ν. Neu-Platonis- 
MUS). 

The want which the Alexandrine Fathers 
endeavored to satisfy is in a great measure the want 
of our own time. If Christianity be truth, it 
must have points of special connection with all 
nations and all periods. The difference of charac- 
ter in the constituent writings of the N. T. are 
evidently typical, and present the Gospel in a form 
(if technical language may be used) now ethical, 
now logical, now mystical. The varieties of aspect 
thus indicated combine to give the idea of a har- 
monious whole. Clement rightly maintained that 
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there ts a ἐξ gnosis”? in Christianity distinet from 
the errors of Gnosticism. The latter was a pre- 
nature attempt to connect the Gospel with earlier 
systenis; the former a result of conflict grounded 
ou faith (Mohler, Patrologie, 424, &e.). Christian 
philosophy may be in one sense a contradiction in 
terms, for Christianity confessedly derives its first 
principles from revelation, and not from simple 
reason; but there is no less a true philosophy of 
Christianity, which aims to show how completely 
these, by their form, their substance, and their 
consequences, meet the instincts and aspirations of 
allages. ‘The exposition of such a philosophy would 
be the work of a modern Origen. B. Fe 
ἘΠῚ may be worth while to mention some of 
the more recent works which illustrate points 
touched upon in the preceding article. See J. F. 
Bruch, Wetsheits-Lehre der Iebrder, Strassb. 
1851. M. Nicolas, Des doctrines religieuses des 
Juifs pendant les deux siécles anterieurs a Uere 
chrétienne, Paris, 1860. C. G. Ginsburg, The 
Kabbalah, London, 1865. — C. A. Brandis, Handb. 
der Gesch. «αἰ, griech. -rimischen Philosophie, 3 
Theile in 5 Abth., Berl. 1835-66. A. B. Krische, 
Forschungen, ete. or, Die theol. Lehren der griech. 
Denker, eine Pr iifung der Darstellung Cicero's, 
Gitting. 1840. Norton’s /vid. of the Genuineness 
of the Gospels, 2d ed. voi. ili. (Bost. 1848). Ι,. Ε, 
A. Maury, //ist. des religions de la Gréce antique, 
3 tom. Paris, 1857-59. Sir Alex. Grant, The An- 
cient Stoics,in Oxford Essays for 1858, pp. 80- 
123. Id. The Ethics of Ar ie: illustrated with 
Essays and Notes, 2d ed., 2 vols. Lond. 1866. 
Zeller, Die Entwickeluny 4 Hn Monotheismus ber 
den Griechen, in his Vortrdge u. Abhandlungen, 
Leipz. 1865. W. <A. Butler, Lectures on the 
Hist. of Anc. Philosophy, 2 vols. Lond. 1866. ἃ. 
H. Lewes, Hist. of Philos. from Thales to the 
Present Day, 3d ed., vol. i. (Lond. 1866). Grote, 
Plato and the other Companions of Sokrates, 2d 
ed., 3 vols. Lond. 1867. — J. Huber, Die Philoso- 
phie der Kirchenvdter, Munchen, 1859. Α. 
Stoeckl, Geseh. d. Philos. d. patristischen Zeit, 
Wiirzb. 1859. E. W. Moller, Gesch. d. Kesmol- 
ogie in der griech. Kirche, bis auf Origenes, 
Halle, 1860. — Ueberweg’s Grandriss εἰ. Gesch. εἰ. 
Philos. ron Thales bis auf d. Gegenwart, 3¢ Aufl. 
3 Theile, Berl. 1867-68, is not only an excellent 
compendium, but is very full in its references to 
the literature of the sulject. A. 


PHIN’EES [3 syl.] (Φινεές; [1 Esdr. viii. 2, 
Nat; Peivees: 1 Macc., Alex. Pivews | Phinees). 
1. The son of Eleazar son of Aaron, the great hero 
of the Jewish priesthood (1 Esdr. v. 5, viii. 2, 29; α 
2 Esdr. i. 2b; Ecclus. xlv. 23; 1 Mace. ii. 26). 

2. Phinehas the son of Eli, 2 Esdr. i. 2a: but 
the insertion of the name in the genealogy of Ezra 
(in this place only) is evidently an error, since Ezra 
belonged to the line of Eleazar, and ili to that of 
Ithamar. It probably arose from a confusion of 
the name with that ot the great Phinehas, who 
was Ezra’s forefather. 

3. [Vat. bevees.] A priest or Levite of the 
time of Ezra, father of Eleazar (1 Esdr. viii. 63). 

4. (φινοέ: Stnone.) 1 Esdr. vy. 81. [PASEAN, 
2 G. 


» PHIN’EHAS (D119, ὁ. e. Pinechas [oracle- 


mouth, utterance, Fiirst ; brazen mouth, Ges.] : 


@ Here the LXX. [Vat.] has Φορος [but Rom. Alex. 
Φινεές]. 
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[Rom. Alex.] Φινεές; but [Vat.] once in Pent. 
and uniformly elsewhere, Φεινεές; Jos. Φινεέσης: 
Phinees). Son of Eleazar and grandson of Aaron 
(Ex. vi. 25). His mother is recorded as one of the 
daughters of Putiel, an unknown person, who is 
identified by the Rabbis with Jethro the Midianite 
(Varg. Pseudojon. on Kx. vi. 25; Wagenseil’s 
Sota, viii. ὁ). Phinehas is memorable for haying 
while quite a youth, by his zeal and energy at the 
eritical moment of the licentious idolatry of Shit- 
tim, appeased the divine wrath and put a stop to 
the plague which was destroying the nation (Num. 
xxv. 7). For this he was rewarded by the special 
approbation of Jehovah, and by a promise that the 
priesthood should renmiain in his family forever 
(10-13). This seems to have raised him at once 
to a very high position in the nation, and he was 
appointed to accompany as priest the expedition 
by which the Midianites were destroyed (xxxi. 6). 
Many years later he also headed the party who 
were despatched from Shiloh to remonstrate against 
the Altar which the trans-Jordanic tribes were 
reported to have built near Jordan (Josh. xxii. 
13-32). [ the partition of the country he re- 
ceived an allotment of lis own —a hill on Mount 
Ephraim which bore his name — Gibeath-Pinechas. 
Here his father was buried (Josh. xxiv. 33). 
During the life of Phinehas he appears to have 
been the chief of the great family of the Korahites 
or Korhites who guarded the entrances to the 
sacred tent and the whole of the saered camp (1 
Chr. ix. 20). After Eleazar's death he became 
high-priest — the third of the series. In this 
capacity he is introduced as giving the oracle to 
the nation during the struggle with the Benjamites 
on the matter of Gibeah (Judg. xx. 28). Where 
the Ark and Tabernacle were stationed at that time 
is not clear. [From ver. 1 we should infer that 


they were at Mizpeh, while from vv. 18, 26, it | 


seems equally probable that they were at Bethel 
(which is also the statement of Josephus, zt. v. 
2, ὃ 11). Or the Hebrew words in these latter 
verses may mean, not Bethel the town, but, as they 


are rendered in the A. V., “house of God,” and | 


refer to the Tabernacle at Shiloh. But wherever 
the Ark may have been, there was the aged priest 
‘standing before it,’ and the oracle which he de- 
livered was one which must have been fully in 
accordance with his own vehement temper, * Shall 
we go out to battle or shall we cease? "’ 
And the answer was, ‘Go up: for to-morrow I will 
deliver them into your hand.” 

The memory of this champion of Jehovah was 
very dear to the Jews. The narrative of the Pen- 
tateuch presents him as the type of an ardent and 
devoted priest. ‘The numerous references to him 
in the later literature all adopt the sanie tone. 
He is commemorated in one of the Psalms (evi. 
30, 31) in the identical phrase which is conse- 
crated forever by its use in reference to the great 
act of faith of Abraham; a phrase which perhaps 
nore than any other in the Bible binds together 
the old and new dispensations — “that was cownted 
to him for righteousness unto all generations for- 
evermore ’’ (comp. Gen. xv. 6; Rom. iv. 3). The 
“covenant”? made with him is put into the same 
rank for dignity and certainty with that by which 
the throne was assured to King David (Ecclus. xlv. 
25). The zeal of Mattathias the Maccabee is sufti- 
ciently praised by a comparison with that of 
“Phinees against Zambri the son of Salom”’ (1 
Mace. ii. 26). The priests who returned from the 

158 


|trellised foliage of an 
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Captivity are enrolled in the official lists as the sons 
of Phinehas (Ezr. viii. 2; 1 Esdr. v. 5). In the 
Seder Olam (ch. xx.) he is identified with “ the 
Prophet’ of Judg. vi. 8. 

Josephus (Ant. iv. 6, § 12), ont of the venerable 
traditions which he uses with such excellent effect, 
adds to the narrative of the Pentateuch a state- 
ment that ‘so great was his courage and so re- 
markable his bodily strength, that he would never 
relinquish any undertaking, however dificult and 
dangerous, without gaining a complete victory.”’ 
The later Jews are fond of comparing him to 
Elijah, if indeed they do not regard them as one 
and the same individual (see the quotations in 
Meyer, Chron. [ebr. p. 845; Fabricius, Codex 
pseudepiy. p. 894, note). In the Targum Pseudo- 
jonathan of Num. xxv. the slaughter of Zimri 
and Cozbi is accompanied by twelve miracles, and 
the covenant made with Phinehas is expanded into 
a promise, that he shall be “the angel of the cove- 
nant, shall live forever, and shall proclaim: redemp- 
tion at the end of the world.” His Midianite 
origin (already noticed) is brought forward as 
adding greater lustre to his zeal against Midian, 
and enhancing his glorious destiny. 

The verse which closes the book of Joshua 15 
ascribed to Phinehas, as the description of the death 
of Moses at the end of Deuteronomy is to Joshua 
(Baba Bathra, in Fabricius, p. 893). He is also 
reported to be the author of a work on sacred 
names (tbid.), which however js so rare that Kabri- 
cius had never seen it. 

The snecession of the posterity of Phinehas in 
the high-priesthood was interrupted when Eli, of 
the race of Ithamar, was priest; but it was re- 
sumed in the person of Zadok, and continued in 
the same line to the destruction of Jerusalem. 
[Hiau-priest, vol. ii. p. 1070 ff] One of the: 
members of the family — Manasseh son of Johanan,. 
and brother of Jaddua — went over to the Samari- 
tans, and they still boast that they preserve the 
succession (see their Letter to Scaliger, in Eich- 
horn's /epertorium, xiii, 262). 

The tomb of Phinehas, a place of great resort. to 


t . τ 
both Jews and Samaritans, is shown at Awertah, 


four miles S. E. of Nablus. It stands in the 
centre of the village, inclosed within a little area 
or compound, which is overshadowed by the thickly- 
ancient vine: A small 
mosque joins the wall of the compound. Outside 
the village, on the next hill, is a. larger inclosure, 
containing the tomb of Eleazar, and a cave as- 
cribed to Elijah, overshadowed: by two venerable 
terebinth trees, surrounded by arcades, and form- 
ing a retired and truly charming spot. The local 
tradition asserts that’ Awertah and its neighbor- 
hood are the “ Hill of Phinehas.’’’ 

In the Apocryphal Books his name is given as 
PUINEES. 

2. [ Vat. Peivees. | Second son of Eh (1 Sam. 
i. 3, ii. 34, iv. 4, 11, 17, 19, xiv. 3). He was not 
of the same line as his illustrious and devoted 
namesake, but of the family of Ithamar. [Ε11.] 
Phinehas was killed with his brother by the Philis- 
tines when the ark was captured. He had two 
sous, Ahitub, the eldest — whose sons Ahijah and 
Ahimelech were high-priests at Shiloh and Nob in 
the time of Saul (xiv. 3)—and Ichabod. He is 
introduced, apparently by mistake, in the genealogy 
of Ezra in 2 Esdr. i. 2a. [PnINexs, 2.] 

3. [Vat. devees.] A Levite of Ezra’s time 
(Ezr. viii. 33), unless the meaning be that Eleazar 
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was of the family of the great Phinehas. In the 
parallel passage of 1 Esdr. he is called PhinrEEs. 
G. 

PHI’SON (φΦεισῶν; Alex. Φισων: Phison). 
The Greek form of the name Pison (Eeclus. xxiv. 
25). 

PHLE’GON (λέγων [burning]: Phlegon). 
A Christian at Rome whom St. Pan! salutes (Rom. 
xvi. 14). Pseudo-Hippolytus (De L.X.X. Apostolis) 
niakes him one of the seventy disciples and bishop 
of Marathon. He is said to have suffered martyr- 
dom on April 8th (Martyrologium Romanum, 
apud Estium), on which day he is commemorated 
in the calendar of the Byzantine Church. 

Ay eG: 


ῬΗ(. ΒΕ [A. V. PHEBE] (φοίβη [shining, 
bright): Phebe), the first, and one of the most 
important, of the Christian persons the detailed 
mention of whom fills nearly all the last chapter 
of the Epistle to the Romans. What is said of 
her (tom. xvi. 1, 2) is worthy of especial notice, 
because of its bearing on the question of the dea- 
conesses of the Apostolic Church. On this point 
we have to observe, (1) that the term διάκονος, 
here applied to her, though not in itself necessa- 
rily an official term, is the term which would be 
applied to her, if it were meaiut to be official; (2) 
that this term is applied in the Apostolical Consti- 
tutions to women who ministered officially, the 
deaconess being called ἡ διάκονος, as the deacon is 
called ὁ διάκονος; (3) that it is now generally 
admitted that in 1 Tim. iii. 11, St. Paul applies it 
so himself; (4) that in the passage before us Phoebe 
is called the διάκονος of a particular church, which 
seems to imply a specific appointment; (5) that the 
Church of CENCHRE.®, to which she belonged, 
could only have been a small church: whence we 
may draw a fair conclusion as to what was cus- 
tomary, in the matter of such female ministration, 
in the larger churches; (6) that, whatever her 
errand to Rome might be, the independent manner 
of her going there seems to imply (especially when 
we consider the secluded habits of Greek women) 
not only that she was a widow or a woman of 
mature age, but that she was acting officially; (7) 
that she had already been of great service to St. 
Paul and others (προστάτις πολλῶν, καὶ ἐμοῦ 
αὐτοῦ); either by her wealth or her energy, or both; 
a statement which closely corresponds with the 
description of the qualifications of the enrolled 
widows in 1 Tim. ν. 10; (8) that the duty which 
we here see Pheebe discharging implies a personal 
character worthy of confidence and respect. [DEA- 
CONESS. ] Jeo. Η. 


PHCINVCE, PHGENICTA (Φοινίκη [sce 
below]: Phoenice: rarely in Latin, Phenicia: see 
Facciolati’s Lexicon, s. v.), a tract of country, of 
which ‘Tyre and Sidon were the principal cities, to 
the north of Palestine, along the coast of the 
Mediterranean Sea; bounded by that sea on the 
west, and by the mountain range of Lebanon on 
the east. ‘The name was not the one by whieh its 
native inhabitants called it, but was given to it by 
the Greeks; probably from the palm-tree, φοίνιξ, 
with which it may then have abounded; just as 
the name Brazil was given by Europeans to a large 


@ Through mistake, ἃ sentence of Herodian, τὸ Xva, 
οὕτω yap πρότερον ἢ Φοινίκη ἐκαλεῖτο, is printed in the 
Fragmenta Historicorum Grecorum, p.17 (Paris, 1841), 
as an extract from Hecatzeus of Miletus, and is usually 
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territory in South America, from the Brazil-wood 
which a part of it supplied to Europe. * The palm- 
tree is seen, as an emblem, on some coins of Aradus, 
Tyre, and Sidon; and there are now several palm- 
trees within the circuit of modern Tyre, and along 
the coast at various points; but the tree is not at 
the present day one of the characteristic features 
of the country. The native name of Pheenicia was 
Kenaan (Canaan) or Kna, signifying lowland, so 
named in contrast to the adjoining Aram, ἡ. 6. 
Highland; the Hebrew name of Syria. The name 
Kenaan is preserved on a coin of Laodicea, of the 
time of Antiochus Epiphanes, whereon Laodicea 


is styled “(a mother city in Canaan,” NDINDD 


2235 ES, And Κα or Chna (Xv@) is men- 
tioned distinctly by Herodian @ the grammarian, as 
the old name of Pheenicia. (See Περὶ μονήρους 
λέξεως, under the word ᾽Αθηνᾶ.) Hence, as Phee- 
nicians or Canaanites were the most powerful of ail 
tribes in Palestine at the time of its invasion by 
Joshua, the Israelites, in speaking of their own 
territory as it was before the conquest, called it 
“the land of Canaan.”’ 


The length of coast to which the name Pheenicia 
was applied varied at different times, and may be 
regarded under different aspects before and after 
the loss of its independence. 1. What may be 
termed Pheenicia Proper was a narrow undulating 
plain, extending from the pass of Jtds el-Beydd or 
Abyad, the “ Promontorium Album "ἢ of the an- 
cients, about six miles south.of Tyre, to the Nahr 
el-Auly, the ancient Bostrenus, two miles north of 
Sidon (Robinson’s Aibl. Res. ii. 473). The plain 
is only 28 miles in length, and, considering the 
great importance of Pheenicia in the world’s his- 
tory, this may well be added to other instances in 
Greece, Italy, and Palestine, which show how little 
the intellectual influence of a city or state has de- 
pended on the extent of its territory. Its average 
breadth is about a mile (Porter's /andbook for 
Syria, ii. 396); but near Sidon, the mountains 
retreat’ to a distance of two miles, and near Tyre 
to a distance of five miles (Kenrick’s Phenicia, p. 
19). The whole of Pheenicia, thus understood, is 
called by Josephus (Ant. ν. 3, § 1) the great plain 
of the city of Sidon, τὸ μέγα πεδίον Σιδῶνος 
πόλεως. In it, near its northern extremity, was 
situated Sidon, in the north latitude of 35° 34’ 
05”; and scarcely more than 17 geographical miles 
to the south was Tyre, in the latitude of 33° 17’ 
(Admiral Smyth’s Afediter ranean, p. 469): so that 
in a straight line those two renowned cities were 
less than 20 English miles distant from each other. 
Zarephath, the Sarepta of the New Testament, was 
situated between them, eight miles south of Sidon, 
to which it belonged (1 K. xvii. 9; Obad. 20: 
Luke iv. 26). 2. A still longer district, which 
afterwards became fairly entitled to the name of 
Pheenicia, extended up the coast to a point marked 
by the island of Aradus, and by Antaradus towards 
the north; the southern boundary remaining the 
same as in Phoenicia Proper. Pheenicia, thus de- 
fined, is estimated by Mr. Grote (/Tistory of Greece, 
iii. 354) to have been about 120 miles in length; 
while its breadth, between Lebanon and the sea, 


quoted as from Hecateus. It is, however, in fact, 
merely the assertion of the grammarian himself; 
though it is most probable that he had in his mind 
the usage of Hecatzeus. 
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uever exceeded 20 miles, and was generally much 
less. This estimate is most reasonable, allowing 
for the bends of the coast; as the direct difference 
in latitude between Tyre and Antaradus (Tortosa) 
is equivalent to 106 English miles; and six miles 
to the south of ‘lyre, as already mentioned, inter- 
vene before the beginning of the pass of Rds εἰ- 
Abydd. The claim of the whole of this district to 
the name of Phoenicia rests on the probable fact, 
that the whole of it, to the north of the great plain 
of Sidon, was occupied by Phoenician colonists; 
not to mention that there seems to have been some 
kind of political connection, however loose, between 
all the inhabitants (Diodorus, xvi. 41). Scarcely 
16 geographical miles farther north than Sidon was 
Berytus; with a roadstead so well suited tor the 
purposes of modern navigation that, under the 
modern name of Beirut, it has eclipsed both Sidon 
and Tyre as an emporium for Syria. Whether 
this Berytus was identical with the Berdthah and 
Berothai of Ezekiel xlvii. 16, and of 2 Sam. viii. 
8,is a disputed point. [BrRornaAn.] Still farther 
north was Byblus, the Gebal of the Bible (liz. 
xxvii. 9), inhabited by seamen and calkers. Its 
inhabitants are supposed to be alluded to in the 
word Giblim, translated ‘“ stone-squarers"’ in the 
authorized version of 1 K. v. 18 (32). 10 still 
retains in Arabic the kindred name of Jebel. 
Then came Tripolis (now Zurdbulus), said to have 
been founded by colonists from Tyre, Sidon, and 
Aradus, with three distinct towns, each a furlong 
apart from one another, each with its own walls, 
and each named from the city which supplied its 
colonists. General meetings of the Pheenicians 
seem to have been held at Tripolis (Diod. xvi. 41), 
as if a certain, local jealousy had prevented the 
selection for this purpose of Tyre, Sidon, or Aradus. 
And lastly, towards the extreme point north was 
Aradus itself, the Arvad of Gen. x. 18, and Ez. 
xxvii. 8; situated, like Tyre, on a small island near 
the mainland, and founded by exiles from Sidon. 
The whole of Phoenicia Proper is well watered by 
various streams from the adjoining hills: of these the 
two largest are the Ahdsimtyeh, a few miles north of 
Tyre — the ancient name of which, strange to say, 
is not certain, though it is conjectured to have been 
the Leontes—and the Bostrenus, already men- 
tioned, north of Sidon. The soil is fertile, althonzh 
now generally ill-cultivated; but in the neighbor- 
hood of Sidon there are rich gardens and orchards; 
‘cand here,’ says Mr. Porter, “ are oranges, lemons, 
figs, almonds, plums, apricots, peaches, pomegra- 
nates, pears, and bananas, all growing Juxuriauntly, 
and forming a forest of finely-tinted foliage”’ 
(Handbook for Syria, ii. 398). The havens of 
Tyre and Sidon afforded water of sufficient depth 
‘or all the requirements of ancient navigation, and 
the neighboring range of the Lebanon, in its ex- 
tensive forests, furnished what then seemed a nearly 
inexhaustible supply of timber for ship-building. 
To the north of Lostrenus, between that river and 
Bewriit, lies the only bleak and barren part of 
Phoenicia. It is crossed by the ancient ‘Tamyras 
or Damuras, the modern Nahr ed-Ddainir. From 
Berrit, the plains are again fertile. The principal 
streams @ are the Lycus, now the Nahr cl-Kelb, 
not far north from Setrwt; the Adonis, now the 


a * See notices of these streams by Dr. T. Laurie, 
formerly a missionary in Syria, Bibl. Sacra for July, 
869, p. 568 ff. H. 

6 * Our Lord in the eourse of his Perwan ministry 
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Nahr lbrakim, about five miles south of Gebal; 
and the Eleutherus, now the Naki el-Kebir, in 
the bend between Tripolis and Antaradus. 

In refereiuce to the period when the Phcenicians 
had lost their independence, scarcely any two Greek 
aud Roman writers give precisely the same geo- 
graphical boundaries to Pheenicia. Herodotus uses 
an expression which seems to imply that he re- 
garded its northern extremity as corresponding 
with the Myriandrian Bay, or Bay of Issus (iv. 38). 
It is doubttul where exactly he conceived it to ter- 
minate at the south (ii. 5). Ptolemy is distinct 
in making the river Eleutherus the boundary, on 
the north, and the river Chorseus, on the south. 
The Chorseus is a small stream or torrent, south 
of Mount Carmel and of the small Canaanitish city 
Dor, the inhabitants of which the tribe of Manasseh 
was confessedly unable to drive out (Judg. i. 27). 
This southern line of Ptolemy coincides very closely 
with the southern boundary of Pliny the Elder, 
who includes Dor in Phenicia, though the south- 
ern boundary specified by him is a stream called 
Crocodilon, now Nahr Zurka, about two miles to 
the north of Ceesarea. Pliny's northern boundary, 
however, is different, as he makes it include Antar- 


adus. Again, the geographer Strabo, who was 
contemporary with the beginning of the Christian 


era, differs from Ilerodotus, Ptolemy, and Piimy, 
by representing Vheenicia as the district between 
Orthosia and Pelusium (xvi. 21), which would make 
it include not only Mount Carmel, but likewise Cees- 
area, Joppa, and the whole coast of the Philistines. 
In the Old Testament, the word Phoenicia does 
ποὺ occur, as might be expected from its being a 
Greek name. In the Apocrypha, it is not defined, 
though spoken of as being, with Coele-Syria, under 
one military commander (2 Mace. iii. 5, 8, viii. 8, 
x. 11; 3 Mace. iii. 15). In the New Testament, the 
word occurs only in three passages, Acts xi. 19, 
XV. ὃ, xxi. 2; and not one of these affords a clew 
as to how far the writer deemed Phoenicia to extend. 
On the other hand, Josephus possibly agreed with 
Strabo; for he expressly says that Casarea is sit- 
uated in Phoenicia (Ant. xv. 9, § 6); and although 
he never makes a similar statement respecting 
Joppa, yet. he speaks, in one passage, of the coast 
of Syria, Pheenicia, and Egypt, as if Syria and 
Phoenicia exhausted the line of coast on the Medi- 
terranean Sea to the north of Egypt (B. J. iii. 9, 
S 2). BE. T 
PHCENIC’IANS. The name of the race 
who in earliest recorded history inhabited Pheenicia, 
and who were the great maritime and commercial 
people of the ancient world. For many centuries 
they bore somewhat of the same relation to other 
nations which the Dutch bore, though less exclu- 
sively, to the rest of Kurope in the 17th century. 
They were, moreover, preéminent in colonization 
as well as in trade; and in their settlement of 
Carthage, producing the greatest general of an- 
tiquity, they proved the most formidable of all 
antagonists to ome in its progress to universal 
empire. A complete history, therefore, of the 
Pheenicians would occupy a large extent of ground 
which would be foreign to the objects of this Dic- 
tionary. Still some notice is desirable of such an 
important people, who were in one quarter the 


(Matt. xv. 21; Mark vii. 24) on one occasion, at least, 
entered Phoenicia and probably passed through Sidon 
itself: Murk, vii. 81, where the approved reading is 
διὰ Σιδῶνος). u 
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nearest neighbors of the Israelites, and indirectly 
influenced their history in various ways. Without 
dwelling on matters which belong more strictly to 
the articles Tyre and Sipon, it may be proper to 
touch on certain pots connected with the lan- 
guage, race, trade, and religion of the Pheenicians, 
which may tend to throw light on Biblical history 
and literature. The communication of letters by 
the Pheenicians to the Iuropean nations will like- 
wise deserve notice. 

I. The Phoenician language belonged to that 
family of languages which, by a name not altogether 
free {rom objection, but now generally adopted, is 
called ἐς Semitic.” @ Under this name are included 
three distinct branches: 1st. Arabic, to which 
belongs Afthiopian as an offshoot of the Southern 
Arabic or Himyaritie. 2dly. Aramaic, the vernac- 


ular language of Palestine at the time of Christ, in | 
which the few original words of Christ which have | 


been preserved in writing appear to have been 
spoken (Matt. xxvii. 46; Mark v. 41; and mark 
especially Matt. xvi. 18, which is not fully signifi- 
cant either in Greek or Hebrew). Aramaic, as 
used in Christian literature, is called Syriac, and as 
used in the writings of the Jews, has been very 
generally called Chaldee. ddly. Webrew, in which 
by far the greatest part of the Old Testament was 
coniposed. Now one of the most interesting points 
to the Biblical student, connected with Phoenician, 
is, that it does not belong to either of the two first 
branches, but to the third; and that it is in fact so 
closely allied to Flebrew, that Phoenician and He- 
brew, though different dialects, may practically be 
regarded as the same language. This may be 
shown in the following way: Ist, in passages 
which have been {requently quoted (see especially 
Gesenius’s Monument Scripture Lingueque Phe- 
micie, p. 231), testimony is borne to the kinship 
of the two languages by Augustine and Jerome, in 
whose time Pheenician or Carthaginian was still a 
living language. Jerome, who was a good Ile- 
brew scholar, after mentioning, in his Commenta- 
ries on Jeremiah, lib. v. ec. 25, that Carthage was a 
Pheenician colony, proceeds to state —“ Unde et 
Poeni sermone corrupto quasi Phoeni appellantur, 
quorum lingua Hebreese lingua magni ex parte 
confinis est." And Augustine, who was a native 
of Africa, and a bishop there of Hippo, a Tyrian 
colony, has left on record a similar statement 
several times. In one passage he says of the two 


languages, “Istze lingue non multum inter se. 


differunt " ( Questiones in [eptateuchum, vii. 16). 
In another passage he says, “Ἢ Cognatze sunt istee 
linguee et vicinee, Hebraea, et Punica, et Syra”’ 
(In Joann. Tract. 15). Again, on Gen. xviii. 9, he 
says of a certain mode of speaking (Gen. vill. 9), 
ἐς Locutio est, quam propterea Hebreeam puto, quia 
et Punic lingua familiarissima est, in qué multa 
Invenimus Hebreis verbis couccnantn? (lib. 1. 
locut. 24). And on another occasion, remarking 
on the word Messias, he says, " quod verbum Pun- 


« So called from the descendants of Shem (Gen. x. 
21-29); nearly all of whom, as represented by nations, 
are known to have spoken cognate languages. ‘There 
have been hitherto two objections to the name: Ist. 
That the language of the Elamites and Assyrians (see 
yer. 22) belonged to a different family. 2dly. That the 
Phoenicians, as Canaanites, are derived from Ilam 
(Gen. x. 6). If the recent interpretations of Assyrian 
inscriptions are adinitted to prove the identity of 
Assyrian with Aramaic or Syrian, the objection to the 
word “ Semitic ” nearly disappears. Mr. Max Miiller, 
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ice linguz consonuin est, sicut alia Hebrea multe 
et pene omnia’ (Co ontra literas Petiliani, ii. e. 
104). Qdly. These statements are fully confirmed 
by a passage of Carthaginian preserved in the 
Penulus of Plantus, act y. scene 1, and accom- 
panied by a Latin translation as part. of the play. 

There is no doubt that the Carthaginians and the 
Phoenicians were the same race: and the Cartha- 
-ginian extract is undeniably intelligible through He- 
brew to Hebrew scholars (see Bochart’s Canaan ; 
and especially Gesenius’s .Wonumenta Phonicie, 
| pp- 857-382, where the passage is translated with 
| notes, and full Justice is done to the previous 
|translation of Bochart). 3dly. The close kinship 
of the two languages is, moreover, strikingly con- 
firmed by very many Phoenician and Carthaginian 
names of places_and persons, which, destitute of 
meaning in Greek and Latin, through which lan- 
guages they have become widely known, and having 
sometimes in those languages occasioned false ety- 
mologies, become really significant in Hebrew. 
Thus throngh Hebrew it is known that Tyre, as 
Tzé7, signifies “‘a vock,’’ referring doubtless to the 
rocky island on which the city was situated: that 
Sidon, as 7zidén, means “ Fishing ” or “ Fishery,” 
which was probably the occupation of its first set- 
tlers: that Carthage, or, as it was originally called, 
εἰ Carthada,”’ means «* New Town, ”’ or ‘* Newton: ” 
and that Byrsa, which, as a Greek name, suggested 
the etymological mythus of the Bull's Hide (2-neid, 
i. 366-67), was simply the citadel of Carthage — 
Carthaginis arcem, as Virgil accurately termed it: 
the Carthaginian name of it, softened by the 
Greeks into Βύρσα, being merely the Hebrew word 
Botzrah, ‘citadel; " identical with the word called 
Bozrah in the English Version of Isaiah Ixiii. 1. 

Again, through Hebrew, the names of celebrated 
Carthaginians, though somes disfigured by 
Greek and Roman writers, acquire a meaning. 
Thus Dido is found to belong to the same root as 
David,? “ beloved; ’? meaning “his love,’’ or “ de- 
light ;’’ 7. e. the love or delight either of Baal or 
of her husband: Hasdrubal is the man τ whose 
help Baal is:’? Hamilear the man whom the god 
“Milear graciously granted’’ (comp. Hananeel; 
Θεόδωρος): and, with the substitution of Baal for 
11 or God, the name of the renowned Hannibal is 
found to be identical in form and meaning with 
the name of Hanniel, who is mentioned in Num. 
xxxiv. 23 as the prince of the tribe of Manasseh: 
Hanniel meaning the grace of God, and Hannibal 
the grace of Baal.  4thly. The same conclusion 
arises from the examination of Phoenician inserip- 
tious, preserved to the present day: all of which 
can be interpreted, with more or less certainty, 
through Hebrew. Such inscriptions are of three 
kinds: 1st, on gems and seals; 2dly, on coins of 
the Pheenicians and of their colonies; 8dly, on 
stone. ‘The first class are few, unimportant, and 
for the most part of uncertain origin, The oldest 
known coins with Phoenician words belong to Tar- 


a high authority on such a point, regards it as certain, 
that the inscriptions of Nineveh, as well as of Baby- 
lon, are Semitic. — Lectures on ‘the Science of Lan- 
ae p. 265. 

δ Movers and Fiirst, supported by the Ztymologi- 
cum Magnum, adopt c nedida,” or * nedidah,”’ as the 
etymology of Dido, in the sense of “ travel-tost,”” or 
τ wanderer.”’ Although a possible derivation, this 
seems less probable in itself, and less countenanced by 
Hebrew analogies. 
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sus and other Cilician cities, and were struek in 
the period of the Persian domination. But coins 
are likewise in existence of ‘Tyre, Sidon, and other 
cities of Vheenicia; though all such are of later 
date, and belong to the period either of the Seleu- 
cilie, or of the Romans. Moreover, other coins 
have been found belonging to cities in Sicily, 
Sardinia, Africa, and Spain. The inscriptions on 
stone are either of a public or a private character. 
The former are comparatively few in number, but 
relate to various subjects: such, for example, as 
the dedication of a temple, or the commemoration 
of a Numidian vietory over the Romans. The 
private inscriptions were either in the nature of 
votive tablets erected as testimonials of gratitude 
to some deity, or were sepulchral memorials en- 
graven on tombstones. Phoenician inscriptions on 
stone have been found not only in all the countries 
last mentioned, except Spain, but likewise in the 
island of Cyprus near Citium, in Malta, at Athens, 
at Marseilles, and at Sidon.¢ 

II. Concerning the original race to which the 
Pheeniciaus belonged, nothing can be kuown with 
eertainty, because they are found already estab- 
lished alone the Mediterranean Sea at the earliest 
dawn of authentic history, and for centuries after- 
wards there is no record of their origin. Accord- 
ing to Ilerodotus (vii. 89), they said of themselves 
in his time that they eame in days of old from the 
shores of the Red Sea — and in this there would be 
nothing in the slightest degree improbable, as they 
spoke a lancuave cognate to that of the Arabians, 
who inhabited the east coast of that sea; and both 
Hebrew and Arabie, as well as Aramaic, are seem- 
ingly derived lrom some one Semitic language ow 
lost. Still neither the truth nor the falsehood of 
the tradition can now be proved; for language, al- 
though affording strong presumptions of race, is 
not conelusive on the point, as is shown by the 
language at preseut spoken by the descendants of 
the Normans in Franee. But there is one point 
respecting their race which can be proved to he in 
the highest degree probable, and which has peculiar 
interest as bearing on the Jews, namely, that the 
Phoenicians were of the same race as the Canaan- 
ites. This remarkable fact, which, taken in con- 
nection with the language of the Pheenicians, leads 
to some interesting results, is rendered probable by 
the following circumstances: Ist. The native name 
of Pheenieia, as already pointed out, was Canaan, 
a name signifying ‘lowland’? [PHaeniciA]. This 
was well given to the narrow slip of plain between 
the Lebanon and the Mediterranean Sea, in con- 
trast to the elevated mountain range adjoining; but 
it would have been inappropriate to that part of 
Palestine conquered by the Israelites, which was 
undoubtedly a hill-country (see Movers, Das Phé- 
nizische Alterthum, Theil 1, p. 5); so that, when it 
is known that the tsraelites at the time of their in- 
vasion found in Palestine a powerful tribe called 
the Canaanites, and from them called Palestine 
the land of Canaan, it is obviously suggested that 
the Canaanites came originally from the ueighbor- 
ing plain, ealled Canaan, along the sea-coast. 
2dly. This is further confirmed through the name 
in Africa whereby the Carthaginian Pheenicians 
called themselves, as attested by Augustine, who 


@ Tn 1837 a collection of all Phoenician inseriptions 
then known, with translitions and notes, was pub- 
lished by Gesenina, the great Hebrew lexieozrapher, 
Aho by his vast knowledge and unrivaled clearness 
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states that the peasants in his part of Africa, if 
asked of what race they were, would answer, ir 
Punic or Phoenician, “ Canaanites.’’ «+ Interrogati 
rustict nostri quid sint, Punicé respondentes, Ca- 
nani, corrupt’ scilicet sicut in talibus una littera 
(aceurate enim dicere debebant Chanani) quid aliud 
respondent quam Chananeei’’ (Opera Onna, iv. 
1255; aposit. Hpist. ad ltom. § 18). 3dly. The 
conclusion thus suggested is strongly supported by 
the tradition that the name’ of persons and places 
in the land of Canaan — not only when the Israel- 
ites invaded it, but likewise previously, when “there 
were yet but a few of them,’’ and Abraham is said 
to have visited it— were Vheenician or Hebrew: 
such, for example, as Abimelek, ‘ Father of the 
king *’ (Gen. xx. 2); Melchizedek, “ King of right- 
eousness ᾽ (xiv. 18); Kirjath-sepher, ‘city of the 
book’? (Josh. xv. 15). 

As this obviously leads to the conelusion that the 
Hebrews adopted Phoenician as their own language, 
or, in other words, that what is ealled the Hebrew 
language was in fact “the language of Canaan,” 
as a prophet called it (Is. xix. 18), and this not 
merely poetically, but literally and in philological 
truth; and as this is repugnant to some precon- 
ceived notions respecting the peculiar people, the 
question arises whether the Israelites might not, 
have translated Canaanitish names into Hebrew. 
On this hypothesis the names now existing in the 
ible for persons and places in the land of Canaan 
would not be the original names, but merely the 
translations of those names. The answer to this 
question is, lst. That there is not the slightest di- 
rect mention, nor any indirect trace, in the Bible, 
of any such translation. 2dly. That it is contrary 
to the analogy of the ordinary Hebrew practice in 
other cases; as, for example, in reference to the 
uames of the Assyrian monarchs (perhaps of a for- 
eign dynasty) Pul, Tiglath-Pileser, Sennaeherih, or 
of the Persian monarchs Darius, Ahasuerns, Arta- 
xerxes, which remain unintelligible in Hebrew, and 
can only be understood through other Oriental lan- 
guages. 3dly. That there is an absolute silence in 
the Bible as to there having been any difference 
whatever in language between the Israelites and 
the Canaanites, althourh in other eases where a 
ditteretice existed, that differenee is somewhere al- 
luded to, as in the ease of the Egyptians (Ps. Ixxxi. 
5, exlv. 1), the Assyrians (Is. xxxvi. 11), and the 
Chaldees (Jer. ν. 15). Yet in the case of the Ca- 
naanites there was stronger reason for alluding to 
it; and without some allusion to it, if it had ex- 
isted, the narration of the conquest of Canaan un- 
der the leadership of Joshua would have been sin- 
gularly imperfect. 

It remains to be added on this point, that al- 
though the previous langnage of the Hebrews must 
be mainly a matter for conjecture only, yet it is 
most in accordance with the Pentateuch to suppose 
that they spoke originally Aramaic. They came 
through Abraham, aceording to their traditions, 
from Ur of the Chaldees in Mesopotamia, where 
Aramaic at a later period is known to have been 
spoken; they are instructed in Deuteronomy to say 
that an Arameean (Syrian) ready to perish was 
their father (xxvi. 5); aml the two earliest words 
of Aramaic contained in the Bible, Fegyar sahadi- 


‘ 


has done more than any one scholar since Buxtorf 
to facilitate the stndy of Hebrew. His opinion on the 
relation of Phoenician to Hebrew is: ‘ Ommino hoe 
tenendum est, pleraque et pane omnia cum Hebreeis 
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thd, are, in the Book of Genesis, put into the 
mouth of Laban, the son of Abraham's brother, 
and first cousin of Isaac (xxxi. 47).4 

II. In regard to Pheenician trade, as connected 
with the Israelites, the following points are worthy 
of notice. 1. Up to the time of David, not one of 
the twelve tribes seems to have possessed a single 
harbor on the sea-coast: it was impossible therefore 
that they could become a commercial people. It is 
true that according to Judg. i. 31, combined with 
Josh. xix. 26, Accho or Acre, with its excellent har- 
bor, had been assigned to the tribe of Asher: but 
from the same passage in Judges it ‘seems certain 
that the tribe of Asher did not really obtain posses- 
sion of Acre, which continued to be held by the 
Canaanites. Tlowever wistfully, therefore, the [5- 
raelites might regard the wealth accruing to their 
neighbors the Phoenicians from trade, to vie with 
them in this respect was out of the question. But 
from the time that David had conquered Edom, an 
opening for trade was afforded to the Israelites. 
The command of Ezion-geber near Elath, in the 
land of Edom, enabled them to engage in the navi- 
gation of the Red Sea. As they were novices, how- 
ever, at sailing, as the navigation of the Ned Sea, 
owing to its currents, winds, and rocks, is danger 
ous even to modern sailors, and as the Pheenicians, 
during the period of the independence of I:dom, 
were prohably allowed to trade from Izion-geber, 
it was politic in Solomon to permit the Phcenicians 
of Tyre to have docks, and build ships at Ezion- 
geber on condition that his sailors and vessels might 
have the benefit of their experience. ‘The results 
seem to have been strikingly successful. The Jews 
and Pheenicians made profitable voyages to Ophir 
in Arabia, whence gold was imported into Judea 
in large quantities; and once in three years still 
longer voyages were made, by vessels which may 
possibly have touched at Ophir, though their im- 
ports were not only gold, but likewise silver, ivory, 
apes, and peacocks, 1 K. x. 22, [Tarsnisu.] 
There seems at the same time to have been a great 
direct, trade with the Pheenicians for cedar-wood 
(ver. 27), and generally the wealth of the kingdom 
reached an unprecedented point. If the union of 
the tribes had been maintained, the whole sea-coast 
of Palestine would have afforded additional sources 
of revenue through trade; and perhaps even ulti- 
mately the “great plain of Sidon” itself might 
have formed part of the united empire. But if any 
possibilities of this kind existed, they were destroyed 
by the disastrous secession of the ten tribes; a 
heavy blow from which the Hebrew race has never 
yet recovered during a period of ,nearly 3000 
years.? 

2. After the division into two kingdoins. the cur- 
tain falls on any commercial relation between the 
Israelites and Pheenicians until a relation is brought 


convenire, sive radices spectas sive verborum et forman- 
dornm et flectendorum rationem ” (Mon. Phan. p 335). 

a It seems to be admitted hy philologers that 
neither Hebrew, Aramaic, nor Arabic, is derived the 
one from the other; just as fhe same may be said of 
Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese. (See Lewis, On the 
Romance Languages, Ὁ. 42). It is a question, how- 
ever, Which of the three languages, Hebrew, Aramaic, 
and Arabic, is likely to resemble most the original Se- 
mitic language. Fiirst, one of the best Aramaic schol- 
ars now living, is in favor of Aramaic (Lehrgebdude der 
Aramiaischen Idiome, p. 2). But his opinion has been 
strongly impugned in favor of Hebrew (Bleek’s Ein/e?- 
tung in das A. T. τ. 76). 
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to notice, by no means brotherly, as in the fleets 
which navigated the Red Sea, nor friendly, as be- 
tween buyers and sellers, but humiliating and exas- 
perating, as between the buyers and the bought. 
The relation is meant which existed between the 
two nations when Israelites were sold as slaves by 
Pheenicians. It was a custom in antiquity, when 
one nation went to war against another, for mer- 
chants to be present in one or other of the hostile 
camps, in order to purchase prisoners of war as 
slaves. Thus at the time of the Maccabees, when 
a large army was sent by Lysias to invade and sub- 
due the land of Judah, it is related that « the mer- 
chants of the country, hearing the fame of them, 
took silver and gold very much with servants, and 
came into the camp to buy the children of Israel 
for slaves ’’ (1 Maee. iii. 41), and when it is τὸς 
lated that, at the capture of Jerusalem by Antio- 
chus Epiphanes, the enormous number of 40,000 
men were slain in battle, it is added that there 
were ‘no fewer sold than slain” (2 Mace. y. 14; 
Credner’s Joel, p. 240). Now this practice, which 
is thus illustrated by details at a much later pe- 
riod, undoubtedly prevailed in earlier times (Odys- 
sey, xv. 427; Herod. i. 1), and is alluded to in a 
threatening manner against the Pheenicians by the 
prophets (Joel 111. 4+, and Am. i. 9, 10), about 800 
years before Christ.© The circumstances which led 
to this state of things may be thus explained. Af- 
ter the division of the two kingdoms, there is no 
trace of any friendly relation between the kingdom 
of Judah and the Pheenicians: the interest of the 
latter rather led them to cultivate the friendship of 
the kingdom of Israel; and the Israelitish king, 
Ahab, had a Sidonian princess as his wife (1 K. 
xvi. 31). Now, not improbably in consequence of 
these relations, when Jehoshaphat king of Judah 
endeavored to restore the trade of the Jews in the 
Red Sea, and for this purpose built Jarge ships at 
Fzion-geler to go to Ophir for gold, he did not ad- 
mit the Phoenicians to any participation in the ven- 
ture, and when king Ahaziah, Ahab’s son, asked to 
have a share in it, his request was distinctly refused 
(1 K. xxii. 48,49). That attempt to renew the 
trade of the Jews in the Red Sea failed, and in the 
reiyn of Jehoram, Jehoshaphat’s son, Edom re- 
volted from Judah and established its indepen- 
dence; so that if the Phoenicians wished to de- 
spatch trading-vessels from Ezion-geber, Edom was 
the power which it was mainly their interest to con- 
ciliate, and not Judah. Under these circumstances 
the Pheenicians seem, not only to have purchased 
and to have sold again as slaves, and probably in 
some instances to have kidnapped inhabitants of Ju- 
dah, hut even to have sold them to their enemies the 
Kdomites (Joel, Amos, as above). This was re- 
garded with reason as a departure from the old 
brotherly covenant, when Hiram was a great lover 


b After the disruption, the period of union was 
looked back to with endless longing. 

© In Joel iii. 6 (Heb. iv. 6), “ sons of the Ionians,” 
7. 6. of the Greeks, is the most natural translation of 
Beneti-Yawanim. But there is a Yawan mentioned in 
Arabia Felix, and there is still a Yawan in Yemen: 
and both Credner and First think that, looking to Am. 
i. 9, an Arabian people, and not Grecians, are here al- 
luded to. The threat, however, of selling the Phoeni- 
cians in turn to the Sabsans, ‘a people far off,” which 
seems to imply that the Yawanim were not “ far off,” 
tends to make it improbable that the Yawanim were 
near the Sabzeans, as they would have been in Arabia 
Felix. [See Javan, Sons or, Amer. ed.]j 
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of David, and subsequently had the most friendly | Jehu (2 K. x. 18-28). 


sommercial relations with David's son: and this 
may be regarded as the original foundation of the 
hostility of the Hebrew prophets towards Pheeni- 
cian Tyre. (Is. xxiii.; Ez. xxviii.) 

3. The only other notice in the Old Testament 
of trade between the Phoenicians and the Israelites 
is in the account given by the prophet Ezekiel of 
the trade of ‘l'yre (xxvii. 17). While this account 
supplies valuable information respecting the various 
commercial dealings of the most illustrious of Phee- 
nician cities [Pyri], it likewise makes direct meu- 
tion of the exports to it trom Palestine. These 
were wheat, honey (2. e. sirup of grapes), oil, and 
balm. ‘Phe export of wheat deserves attention (con- 
cerning the other exports, see HoNty, O11, BALM), 
hecause it shows how important it must have been 
to the Pheenicians to maintain friendly relations 
with their Hebrew neighbors, and especially with 
the adjoining kingdom of Israel. ‘The wheat is 
called wheat of Minnith, @ which was a town of the 
Ammonites, on the other side of Jordan, only once 
mentioned elsewhere in the Bible: and it is not 
certain whether Minnith was a great inland empo- 
rium, where large purchases of corn were made, or 
whether the wheat in its neighborhood was pecul- 
iarly good, and gave its name to all wheat of a cer- 
tain fineness in quality. Still, whatever may be the 
correct explanation respecting Minnith, the only 
countries specified for exports of wheat are Judah 
and Israel, and it was through the territory of Is- 
rael that the wheat. would be imported into Pheeni- 
cia. It is suggested by Heeren in his //istorical 
Researches, ii. 117, that the fact of Palestine being 
thus, as it were, the granary of Pheenicia, explains 
in the clearest manner the lasting peace that pre- 
yailed between the two countries. He observes 
that with many of the other adjoining nations the 
Jews lived in a state of almost continual warfare; 
but that they never once envaved in hostilities with 
their nearest neighbors the Phienicians. ‘The fact 
itself is certainly worthy of special not’ce; and is 
the more remarkable as there were not wanting 
tempting occasions for the interference of the Phe- 
nicians in Palestine if they had desired it. When 
Elijah at the brook Kishon, at the distance of not 
inore than thirty miles in a straight line from Tyre, 
put totdeath 450 prophets of Baal (1 KX. xviii. 40), 
we cun well conceive the agitation and anger which 
such a deed must have produced at Tyre. And at 
Sidon, more especially, which was only twenty 
miles farther distant from the scene of slanchter, 
the first impulse of the inhabitants must have been 
to march forth at once in battle array to strengthen 
the hands of Jezebel, their own princess, in behalf 
of Baal, their Pheenician god. When again after- 
wards, by ineans of falsehood and treachery, Jehu 

ras enabled to massacre the worshippers of Baal in 
the land of Israel, we eannot doubt that the intelli- 
gence was received in Tyre, Sidon, and the other 
cities of Phenicia, with a similar burst of horror 
and indignation to that with which the news of the 
Massacre on St. Bartholomew's day was received 
in all Protestant countries; and there must have 
been an intense desire in the Pheenicians, if they 


bad the power, to invade the territories of [srael | 


without delay and inflict signal chastisement on 


a a τ .- -- 


α In ver. 17 the word “ Pannag*’ occurs, which is 
not found elsewhere. Opinions are divided as to 
whether it is the namie of ἃ place, like Minnith, or the 
name of an article of food ; ‘t sweet cake,” for example. 
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The fact that Israel was 
their granary would undoubtedly have been an ele- 
ment in restraining the Phoenicians, even on occa- 
sions such as these; but probably still deeper mo- 
tives were likewise at work. It seems to have been 
part of the settled policy of the Phoenician cities to 
avoid attempts to make conquests on the continent 
of Asia. For this there were excellent reasons w 
the position of their small territory, which with the 
range of Lebanon on one side as a barrier, and the 
sea on the other, was easily defensible by a wealthy 
power having command of the sea, against second 
or third rate powers, but for the same reason was 
not well situated for offensive war on the land side. 
It may be added that a pacific policy was their 
manifest interest as a commercial nation, unless by 
war they were morally certain to obtain an impor- 
tant accession of territory, or unless a warlike pol- 
icy was an absolute necessity to prevent the for- 
midable preponderance of any one great neighbor. 
At last, indeed, they even carried their system of 
non-intervention in continental wars too far, if it 
would have been possible for them by any alliances 
in Syria and Ceele-Syria to prevent the establish- 
ment on the other side of the Lebanon of one great 
empire. For from that moment their ultimate 
doom was certain, and it was merely a question of 
time as to the arrival of the fatal hour when they 
would lose their independence. But too little is 
known of the details of their history to warrant an 
opinion as to whether they might at any time by 
any course of policy have raised up a barrier against 
the empire of the Assyrians or Chaldees. 

IV. The religion of the Pheenicians is a subject 
of vast extent and considerable perplexity in details, 
but of its general features as bearing upon the 
religion of the Hebrews there can be no doubt. 
As opposed to Monotheism, it was a Pantheistical 
personification of the forces of nature, and in its 
most philosophical shadowing forth of the Supreme 
powers, it may be said to have represented the 
male and female principles of production. In its 
popular form, it was especially a worship of the 
sun, moon, and five planets, or, as it might have 
been expressed according to ancient notions, of the 
seven planets — the most beautiful, and perhaps the 
wost natural, forin of idolatry ever presented to the 
human imagination. These planets, however, were 
not regarded as lifeless globes of matter, obedient 
to phy sical laws, but as intelligent animated powers, 
influencing the human will, and controlling human 
destinies. An account of the different Phoenician 
gods named in the Bible will be found elsewhere 
[see BAAL, ASNTAROTII, ASHNERAH, ete.]; but it 
will he proper here to point out certain effects which 
the circumstance of their being worshipped in Phe- 
uicia produced upon the Hebrews. 

1. In the first place, their worship was a constant 
temptation to Polytheism and idolatry. It is the 
general tendency of trade, by making merchants 
acquainted with different countries and various 
modes of thought, to enlarge the mind, to promote 
the increase of knowledge, and, in addition, by the 
wealth which it diffuses, to afford opportnnities 
in various ways for intellectual culture. It can 
scarcely be doubted that, owing to these circwm- 
stances, the Pheenicians, as a great commercial 


Perhaps no one ean really do more than to make a 
gness on the point. The evidence for each meaning 18 
inconclusive. 
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people, were more generally intelligent, and, as we 
should now say, civilized, than the inland agri- 
cultural population of Palestine. When the sim- 
ple-minded Jews, therefore, came in contact with a 


people more versatile and, apparently, more en- | 


lightened than themselves, but who nevertheless, 
either in a philosophical or in a popular form, 
adinitted a system of Polytheism, an influence 
would be exerted on Jewish minds, tending to make 
them regard their exclusive devotion to their own 
one God, Jehovah, however trauscendant bis attri- 
butes, as unsocial and morose. It is in some such 
way that we must account for the astoisshing fact 
that Solomon himself, the wisest of the Hebrew 
race, to whom Jehovah is expressly stated to have 
appeared twice — once, not long after his marriage 
with an Egyptian princess, on “the night after his 
sacrificing 1,000 burnt offerings on the high place 
of Gibeon, and the second time, after the consecra- 
tion of the Temple — should have been so far be- 
guiled by his wives in his old age as to become a 
Polytheist, worshipping, among other deities, the 
πὰ or Sidonian goddess Ashtaroth (1 Kk. 
iii. 1-5, ix. 2. xi. 1-5). This is not for‘a moment 
to be so interpreted, as if he ever ceased to worship 
Jehovah, to whom he had erected the magnificent 
Temple, which in history is so generally counected 
with Solomon's name. Probably, according to his 
own erroneous conceptions, he never ceased to regard 
himself as a loyal worshipper of Jehovah, but he at 
the same time deemed this not inconpatible with 
sacrificing at the altars of other gods likewise. 
Still the fact remains, that Solomon, who by his 
Temple in its ultimate results did so niuch for 
establishing the doctrine of one only (iod, died 
himself a practical Polytheist. And if this was 
the case with him, Polytheism in other sovereigns 
of inferior excellence can excite no surprise. With 
such an example before him, it is no wonder that 
Ahab, an essentially bad man, should after his 
marriage with a Sidonian princess not only openly 
tolerate, but encourage, the worship of Baal; 
though it is to be remembered even in him, that 
he did not disavow the authority of Jehovah, but, 
when rebuked by his great antagonist [lijah, he 
rent his clothes, and put sackcloth on his flesh, and 
showed other signs of contrition evidently deemed 
sincere (1 K. xvi. 31, xxi. 27-29). And it is to be 
ohserved generally that although, before the refor- 
mation of Josiah (2 K. xxiii.), Polytheism prevailed 
in Judah as well as Israel, yet it seems to have 
been more intense and universal in Israel, as might 
have been expected from its greater proximity to 
Pheenicia: and Israel is sometimes spoken of as if 
it had set the bad example to Judah (2 K. xvii. 
19; Jer. iii. 8): though. considering the example 
of Solomon, this cannot be accepted as a strict 
historical statement. 

2. The Pheenician religion was likewise in other 
respects deleterious to the inhabitants of Palestine, 
being in some points essentially demoralizing. Yor 
exaniple, it sanctioned the dreadful superstition of 
burning children as sacrifices to a Phoenician god. 
«They have built also,’’ says Jeremiah, in the name 
of Jehovah (xix. 5), ‘the high places of Baal, to 
burn their sons with fire for burnt offerings unto 
Baal, which 1 commanded not, nor spake it, neither 


a Whatever else the arrested sacrifice of Isaac sym- 
bolizes (Gen. xxii. 13), it likewise symbolizes the sub- 
gtitution in sacrifices of the inferior animals for chil- 
iren. Faith, it commanded, was ready to sacrifice 
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came it into my mind’ (comp. Jer. xxxii. 35). 
This horrible custom was probably in its origin 
founded on the idea of sacrificing to a god what 
was best and most valuable in the eyes of the sup- 
pliant; @ but it could not exist without having ἃ 


‘tendency to stifle natural feelings of affection, and 


‘to harden the heart. 


It conld scarcely have heen 
first adopted otherwise than in the infancy of the 
Pheenician race; but grown-up men and grown-up 
uations, with their moral] feelings in other respects 
cultivated, are often the slaves in particular points 
of an early-implanted superstition, aud it is worthy 
of uote that, more than 250 years after the death 
of Jeremiah, the Carthaginians, when their city 
was besiezed by Agathocles, offered as burnt sacri- 
fices to the planet Saturn, at the public expense, 
200 boys of the highest aristocracy; and, subse- 
quently, when they had obtained a victory, sacri- 
ficed the most beautiful captives in the like manner 
(Diod. xx. 14, 65). If such things were possible 
among the Carthaginians at a period so much later, 
it is easily conceivable how common the practice 
of sacrificing children may have been at the time 
of Jeremiah among the Pheenicians generally: and 
if this were so, it would have been certain to pre- 
vail among the Israelites who worshipped the same 
Phoenician gods; especially as, owing to the inter- 
marriages of their forefathers with Canaanites, 
there were probably few Israelites who may not 
have had some Pheenician blood in their veins 
(Judge. iti, 5). Again, parts of the Phoenician 
religion, especially the worship of Astarte, tended 
to encourage dissoluteness in the relations of the 
sexes, and even to sanctify impurities of the most 
abominable description. Connected with her tem- 
ples and images there were male and female prosti- 
tutes, whose polluted gains formed part of the 
sacred fund appropriated to the service of the 
goddess. And, to complete the deification of im- 
morality, they were even known by the name of 
the “consecrated.” Nothing can show more clearly 
how deeply this baneful example had eaten into the 
hearts and habits of the people, notwithstanding 
positive prohibitions and the repeated denuncia- 
tions of the Hebrew prophets, than the almost 
inercdible fact that, previous to the reformation of 
Josiah, this class of persons was allowed to have 
houses or teuts close to the Temple of Jehovah, 
whose treasury was perhaps even replenished hy 
their gains. (2 Κα. xxiii. 7; Deut. xxiii. 17, 18; 1 K. 
xiv. 24, xv. 12, xxii. 46; Hos. iv. 14; Job xxxvi. 14; 
Lucian, Lucius, ¢. 35; De Ded Syra, ce. 27, 51; 


Gesenius, Thesaurus, s. V. wo), p- 1196; Movers, 
Phénizier, i. 678, &c.; Spencer, De Legibus Πε- 
breorum, i. 561.) 


V. The most important intellectual invention of 
man, that of letters, was universally asserted by 
the Greeks and Romans to have been communicated 
by the Phoenicians to the Greeks. The earliest 
written statement on the subject is in Herodotus, 
v. 57, 58, who incidentally, in giving an account 
of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, says that they 
were by race Gephyreans ; and that he had ascer- 
tained by inquiry that the Gephyreeans were Phe- 
nicians, amongst those Pheenicians who came over 
with Cadmus? into Beotia, and instructing the 


even children; but the Hebrews were spared this 
dreadful trial, and were permitted to substitute sheep, 
and goats, and bulls. 

b In Ilebrew there is a root Kadam, from which is 
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Greeks in many other arts and sciences, taught them 
likewise letters. It was an easy step from tliis to 
believe, as many of the ancients believed, that the 
Phoenicians invented letters. 
* Phoenices primi, famz si creditur, ausi 
Mansuram rudibus voce signare figuris.” 
Lucan's Pharsal. iii. 220, 221 

This belief, however, was not universal; and Pliny 
the elder expresses his own opinion that they were 
of Assyrian origin, while he relates the opinion of 
Gellius that they were invented by the Egyptians, 
and of others that they were invented by the 
Syrians (Nat. Hist. vii. 97). Now, as Phoenician 
has been shown to be nearly the same language as 
Hebrew, the question arises whether Hebrew throws 
any light on the time or the mode of the invention 
of letters, on the question of who invented: them, 
or on the universal belief of antiquity that the 
knowledge of them was communicated to the Greeks 
by the Pheenicians. The answer is as follows: 
Hebrew literature is as silent as Greek literature 
respecting the precise date of the invention of let- 
ters, and the name of the inventor or inventors; 
but the naines of the lettcrs in the Hebrew alphabet 
are in accordance with the belief that the Phoe- 
nicians communicated the knowledge of letters to 
the Greeks: for many of the names of letters in the 
Greek alphabet, though without meaning in Greek, 
have a meaning in “the corresponding letters of 
Hebrew. For example: the four first letters of 
the Greek alphabet, Alpha, Beta, Gamma, Delta, 
are not to be explained through the Greek lan- 
guage; but the corresponding four first letters of 
the Hebrew alphabet, namely, Aleph, Beth, Gimel, 
Daleth, being essentially the same words, are to be 
explained in Hebrew. Thus in Ilebrew Aleph or 
fleph means an ox; Beth or Bayith a house; 
Gamal a camel; and Weleth a door. And the 
une is essentially, though not always so clearly, the 
case with almost all the sixteen earliest Greek letters 
said to have been brought over from Phoenicia by 
Cadmus, ABTAEFIKAMNOTIPST;® and 
ealled on this account Phoenician or Cadmeian 
letters (/fervdot. 1. c.; Pliny, Hist. Nat. vii. 57; 
Jelfs Greek Gram. i.2). Moreover, as to writing, 
the ancient Ilebrew letters, substantially the same 
as Phoenician, agree closely with ancient Greek 
letters — ἃ fret which, taken by itself, would uot 
prove that the Greeks received them from the 
Pheenicians, as the Pheenicians might possibly have 
received them from the Greeks; but which, viewed 
in connection with Greek traditions on the subject, 
and with the sivnificatice of the letters in Hebrew, 
scenis reasonably conclusive that the letters were 
transported from Phoenicia into Greece. It is true 
that modern Hebrew writing aud the later Greek 
writing of antiquity have not much resemblance 
to each other; but this is owing partly to gradual 
changes in the writing of Greek letters, and partly 
to the fact that the character in which Ilebrew 
Bibles are now printed, called the Assyrian or 
square character, was not the one originally in use 
among the Jews, but seems to have been learnt in 


Kedem, ἃ noun with the double meaning of the ‘ East ἢ 
and “ancient time.” With the former sense, Cadmus 
might mean “ Eastern,” or one from the Kast, like the 
name * Norman,” or “Fleming,” or, still more closely, 
the τ Western,” or “ Southern,” in English. With the 
latter sense for Aedem, the name would mean “ Olden ”’ 
or “ Autient,” and an etymological significance might 
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the Babylonian Captivity, and afterwards grad- 
ually adopted by them on their return to Palestine. 
(Gesenius, Geschichte der MHebrdischen Sprache 
und Schiift, p. 156.) 

As to the mode in which letters were invented, 
some clew is afforded by some of the early }lebrew 
and the Vheenician characters, which evidently 
aimed, although very rudely, like the drawing of 
very young children, to represent the object which 
the name of the letter signified. ‘Thus the earlicst 
Alpha has some vague resemblance to an ox’s head, 
Gimel to a camel's back, Valeth to the door of a 
tent, Vau to a hook or peg. Again, the written 
letters, called respectively, Lamed (an ox goad), 
Ayin (an eye), Qoph ( (the back of the head), Reish 
or Roash (the head), and Tav (a cross), are all ef- 
forts, more or less successful, to portray the things 
signified by the names. It is said that this is 
equally true of Egyptian phonetic hieroglyphics ; 
but, however this niay be, there is no difticnlty in 
understanding in this way the formation of an 
alphabet, when the idea of representing the com- 
ponent, sounds or half-sounds of a word by figures 
was once conceived. But the original idea of thus 
representing sounds, though peculiarly felicitous, 
was by no means obvious, and millions of men 
lived and died without its oceurring to any one of 
them. 


In conclusion, it may not be unimportant to 
observe that, althongh so many letters of the Greek 
alphabet have a meaning in Hebrew or Phoenician, 
yet their Greek names are not in the Hebrew or 
Phoenician, but in the Aramaic form. There is a 
peculiar form of the noun in Aramaic, called by 
vrammarians the status emphaticus, in which the 


termination ὦ (S_) is added to a noun, modify- 


ing it according to certain laws. Originally this 
termination was probably identical with the defi- 
nite article “ha’’; which, instead of being pre- 
fixed, was subjoined to the noun, as is the cuse now 
with the definite article in the Scandinavian lan- 
guages. This form: in ἃ is found to exist in the 
oldest specimen of Aramaic in the Bible, Yevar 
sthaditha, in Genesis xxxi. 47, where sahadith, 
testimony, is used by Laban in the status emphat- 
icus. Now it is worthy of note that the names of 
a considerable proportion of the **Cadmeian letters” 
in the Greek alphabet are in this Aramaic form, 
such as Alpha, Beta, Gamma, Delta, Kta, Theta, 
lota, Kappa, Lambda; and although this faet by 
itself is not sufficient to support an elaborate theory 
on the subject, it seems in favor, as far as it goes, 
of the conjecture that when the Greeks originally 
received the knowledge of Jetters, the names by 
which the several letters were taught to them were 
Aramaic. It has been suggested, indeed, by Ge- 
senius, that the Greeks themselves made the addi- 
tion in all these cases, in order to give the words a 
Greek terinination, as “they did with other Phe- 
nician words as melet, μάλθα, nevel, yaBaa.”’ If, 
however, a list is examined of Phcenician words 
uaturalized in Greek, it will not be found that the 


be giveu to a line of Sophocles, in which Cadmus is 
mentioned ; — 


Ὦ τέκνα KaSpov τοῦ πάλαι νέα τροφή. 
απ ρ. Tyr. 1. 

« The sixth letter, afterwards disused, and now 
generally known by the name of Digamnna (from Dio- 
nysius, i. 20), was unquestionably the same us the 
Hebrew letter Vau (a hook). 
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ending in ¢ has been the favorite mode of accom- 
modating them to the Greek language. For ex- 
ample, the following sixteen words are specified by 
Bleek (Einleitung in dus J. T., p. 69), as having 
been communicated through the Pheenicians to the 
Greeks: νάρδος = nered; κιννάμωμον = kinna- 
mon; σάπφειρος Ξ Suppir 5 μύῤῥα, μύρον = nior; 
κασία, κασσία ketziah ; ὕσσωπος EzOV ; 
λίβανος, A:iBavwros = levonih; βύσσος = bitz; 
κύμινον == kammon; μάννα == MAD; φῦκος = 
pik; συκάμινος = sbikmah; νάβλα = nével; 
κινύρα = kinnor; κάμηλος = gamal; ἀῤῥαβών 
= eravon. Now it is remarkable that, of these six- 
teen, only four end in g in Greek which have not 
a similar termination in Hebrew; and, of these 
four, one is a late Alexandrine translation, and two 
are lames of imusical instruments, which, very 
probably, may first have been communicated to 
Greeks, through Syrians, in Asia Minor. And, 
under any circumstances, the proportion of the 
Pheenician words which end in « in Greek is too 
small to warrant the inference that any common 
practice of the Greeks in this respect will account 
for the seeming fact that nine out of the sixteen 
Cadmeian letters are in the Aramaic status enphat- 
tcus. The inference, therefore, from their endings 
in @ remains uushaken. Still this must not be 
regarded in any way as proving that the alphabet 
was invented by those who spoke the Aramaic lan- 
guage. This is a wholly distinct question, and far 
more obscure; though ninch deference on the point 
is due to the opinion of Gesenius, who, from the 
internal ὦ evidence of the names of the Semitic let- 
ters, has arrived at the conclusion that they were 
invented by the Pheenicians (Paldogruphie, p. 
294). 

Literature. —In English, see Kenrick’s Pho- 
nicia, London, 1855: in Latin, the second part of 
Bochart’s Geographia Sacra, under the title ‘Ca- 
naan,’’ and Gesenins’ work, Scripture Lingueque 
Phenicie Monumenta quotquot supersunt, Lipsic, 
1837: in German, the exhaustive work of Movers, 
Die Phénizier, and Das Phénizische Alterthum, 
5 vols., Berlin, 1841-1856; an article on the same 
subject by Movers, in Ersch and Gruber’s Encyelo- 
pddie, and an article in the same work by Gesenius 
on Paléographie. See likewise, Gesenins’ Ges- 
chichte der Hebrdischen Sprache und Schrift, 
Leipzig, 1815; Bleek’s Ainlettung in das Alte Tes- 
tament, Berlin, 1860. Dheenician inscriptions dis- 
covered since the time of Gesenins have been pub- 
lished by Judas, Ktude demonstrative de la langue 
Phénicienne et de la langue Libyque, Paris, 1847, 
and forty-five other inscriptions have been pub- 
lished by the Abbé Bourgade, Paris, 1852, fol. In 
1845 a votive tablet was discovered at Marseilles, 
respecting which see Movers’ Phenizische Texte, 
1847. Tn 1855, an inscription was discovered at 
Sidon on the sarcophagns of a Sidonian king 
named Fshmunazar, respecting which see Die- 
trich’s Zwei Sidonische Inschrifien, und eine alte 
Phénizische Koniysinschrift, Marburg, 1855, and 
Ewald’s Lrkldrung der grossen Phoénizischen In- 
sehrift von Sidon, Gottingen, 1856, 4to; from the 


α The strongest argument of Gesenius against the 
Aramaic invention of the letters is, that although 
doubtless many of the names are both Aramaic and 
Webrew, some of them are not Aramaic; at least, not 
in the Hebrew signifitation: while the Syrians use 


other words to express the same ideas. Thus a 


PHUT, PUT 


seventh volume of the Adhandlungen der Kénig- 
licher Gesellschaft zu Géttingen. Information re- 
specting these works, and others on Phoenician 
inscriptions, is given by Bleek, pp. 64, 65. 
Beak 

PHO’ROS (Φόρος: Phares, Foro) == PAROsH 
(1 ίβαγ. νυ. 9, ἰχ. 20). 

PHRYG‘IA (φρυγία: Phrygia). Perhaps 
there is no geographical term in the New Testa- 
ment which is less capable of an exact definition. 
Many maps convey the impression that it was co- 
ordinate with such terms as Dithynia, Cilicia, or 
Galatia. Lut in fact there was no Roman province 
of Phrygia till considerably after the first establish- 
ment of Christianity in the peninsula of Asia Mi- 
nor. ‘The word was rather ethnological than po- 
litical, and denoted, in a vague manner, the western 
part of the central region of that penmsula. <Ac- 
cordingly, in two of the three places where it is 
used, it is mentioned in a manner not intended to 
be precise (διελθόντες τὴν Φρυγίαν καὶ τὴν Ta- 
λατικὴν χώραν, Acts xvi. 6; διερχόμενος καθεξῆς 
τὴν Γαλατικὴν χώραν καὶ Φρυγίαν, Acts xviii. 
23), the former having reference to the second 
missionary journey of St. Paul, the latter to the 
third. Nor is the remaining passage (Acts ii. 10) 
inconsistent with this view, the enumeration of 
those foreign Jews who came to Jerusalem at Pen- 
tecost (though it does follow, in some degree, a 
geographical order) having no reference to political 
boundaries. By Phrygia we must understand an 
extensive district, which contributed portions to 
several Noman provinces, and varying portions at 
different times. As to its physical characteristics, 
it was generally a table-land, but with considerable 
variety of appearance and soil. Several towns 
mentioned in the New Testament were Phrygian 
towns; such, for instance, as Iconium and Colosse : 
but it is better to class them with the provinces to 
which they politically belonged. All over this dis- 
trict the Jews were probably numerous. ‘They were 
first introduced there by Antiochus the Great (Jo- 
seph. Ant. xii. 3, § 4): and we have abundant proof 
of their presence there from Acts xiil. 14, xiv. 1, 
19, as well as from Acts ii. 10. [See PHivip, p. 
2485 6.] J.8. H 

PHUD (Φούδ) = PHutT (Jud. ii. 23; comp. 
Ezr. xxvii. 10). 


PHU’RAH (7175 [bough, branch]: Φαρά: 
Phara). Gideon’s servant (lit. “lad,” or “boy ’’), 
probably his armor-bearer (comp. 1 Sam. xiv. 1), 
who accompanied him in his midnight visit to the 
camp of the Midianites (Judg. vii. 10, 11). 


PHU’RIM (τῶν dpovpai; [Alex. Φρουραια: 
FA.2 φρουριμ:} Phurim), Esth. xi. 1. [Puri] 

PHUT, PUT (C5 [see below]: Φούδ, [Alex. 
in 1 Chr. dour; in Jel Fzek., Nah. ] Λίβυες: 
Phuth, Phut, Libyes, Libya, Africa [ 97), the third 
name in the list of the sons of Ham (Gen. x. 6: 1 
Chr. i. 8), elsewhere applied to an African country 
or people. In the list it follows Cush and Mizraim, 
and precedes Canaan. The settlements of Cush 


jn Aramaic means only 1000, and not an ox ; the word 


for ‘door’ in Aramaic is not nom but YAN: 
while the six following names of Cadmeian letters are 


not Aramaic: 1), ΤῊΝ, OND, BB Gyr. CAB), FAP, 
lia 


ἘΠῚ PUT 


extended from Babylonia to Ethiopia above Egypt, 
those of Mizraim stretched from the Vhilistine ter- 
ritory through Egypt and along the northern coast 
of Africa to the west; and the Canaanites were es- 
tablished at first in the land of Canaan, but after- 
wards were spread abroad. The order seems to be 
ascending towards the north: the Cushite chain of 
settlements being the most southern, the Mizraite 
chain extending above them, thongh perhaps 
through a smaller region, at least at the first, and 
the Canaanites holding the most northern position. 
We cannot place the tract of Phut out of Africa, 
and it wonld thus seem that it was almost parallel 
to that of the Mizraites, as it could not be further 
to the north: this position would well agree with 
Libya. But it must be recollected that the order 
of the nations or tribes of the stocks of Cush, Miz- 
raim, aud Canaan, is not the same as that we have 
inferred to be that of the principal names, and that 
it is also possible that Phut may be mentioned in 
a supplementary manner, perhaps as a nation or 
country dependent on Egypt. 

The few mentions of Phut in the Bible clearly 
indicate, as already remarked, a country or people 
of Africa, and, it niust be added, probably not far 
from Egypt. It is noticeable that they occur only 
in the list of Noah’s descendants and in the pyro- 
phetical Scriptures. Isaiah probably makes men- 
tion of Phut as a remote nation or country, where 
the A. V. has Put, as in the Masoretic text (Is. 
Ixvi. 19). Nahum, warning Nineveh by the fall of 
No-Amon, speaks of Cush and Mizraim as the 
strength of the Egyptian city, and Phut and Lu- 
bim as its helpers (iii. 9). Jeremiah tells of Phut 
in Necho’s army with Cush and the Ludim (xlvi. 
9). Ezekiel speaks of Phut with Persia and Lud 
as supplying mercenaries to Tyre (xxvii. 10), and 
as sharing with Cush, Lud, and other helpers of 
Egypt, in her fall (xxx. 5); and again, with 
Persia, and Cush, perhaps in the sense of mer- 
cenaries, as watriors of the army of Gog (xxxviil. 
5).@ 

From these passages we cannot infer anything 
as to the exact pos:tion of this country or people; 
unless indeed in Nahum, Cush and Phut, Mizraim 
and Lubim are respectively connected, which might 
indicate a position south of Egypt. The serving in 
the Egyptian army, and importance of Phnt to 
Egypt, make it reasonable to suppose that its posi- 
tio was very near. 

In the ancient Ic¢yptian inscriptions we find two 
names that may be compared to the Biblical Phut. 
The tribes or peoples called the Nine Bows, IX 
PEYU or IX NA-PETU, might partly or wholly 
represent Phut. Their situation is doubtful, and 
they are never found in a geographical list, but only 
in the general statements of the power and prowess 
of the kings. If one people be indicated by them, 
we may compare the Naphtnhim of the Bible. 
[Napuruuim.] It seems unlikely that the Nine 
Bows should correspond to Phut, as their name 
does not occur as a geographical term in use in the 
directly historical inscriptions, though it may be 
supposed that several well-known names there take 
its place as those of individual tribes; but this is 
an improbable explanation. The second name is 
that of Nubia, TO-PET, “ the region of the Bow,”’ 
also called ‘T'O-MIERU-PET, * the region, the island 

α * For Phut (in the marg.) the A. V. in the two 
last passages above has Lipya (which see), and in Jer. 
xlvi. 9, * Libyans.” Hi. 
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of the Bow,’’ whence we conjecture the name of 
Meroé to come. In the geographical lists the latter 
form occurs in that of a people, ANU-MERU-PET, 
found, unlike all others, in the lists of the southern 
peoples and countries as well as the northern. The 
character we read PET is an unstrung bow, which 
until lately was read KENS, as a strung bow is 
found following, as if a determinative, the latter 
word, which is a name of Nubia, perhaps, however, 
not including so large a territory as the names he- 
fore mentioned. ‘The reading KENS is extremely 
doubtful, because the word does not signify bow in 
Egyptian, as far as we are aware, and still more 
because the bow is used as the determinative of its 
name PET, which from the Egyptian usage as to 
deteriminatives makes it almost impossible that it 
should be employed as a determinative of KIENS. 
The name KENS would therefore be followed by 
the bow to indicate that it was a part of Nubia. 
This subject may be illustrated by a passage of 
Herodotus, explained by Mr. Harris of Alexandria. 
if we premise that the unstrung bow is the com- 
mon sign, and, like the strung bow, is so used as 
to be the symbol of Nubia. The historian relates 
that the king of the Ethiopians unstrung a bow, 
and gaye ig to the messengers of Cambyses, telling 
them to say that when the king of the Persians 
could pull so strong a bow so easily, he might come 
against the Ethiopians with an army stronger than 
their forces (iii. 21, 22, ed. Rawlinson: Sir G. 
Wilkinson’s note). For the hieroglyphic names see 
Brugsch’s Geogr. Inschr. 


The Coptic Nigpasat must also be com- 
pared with Phut. The first syllable heing the 
article, the word nearly resembles the Hebrew 
name. It is applied to the western part of Lower 
Egypt beyond the Delta; and Champollion con- 
jectures it to mean the Libyan part of Egypt, so 
called by the Greeks, comparing the Coptic name 


be Tapassa, 

1 2.2.85 &, theolder Arabian part of Egypt 
and Arabian Nome (1. Eyypte sous les Pharaone, ii. 
pp. 28-31, 243). Be this as it may, the name seems 
nearer to NAPHTUHIM than to Phut. To take a 
broad view of the question, all the names which we 
have mentioned may be reasonably connected with 
the Hebrew Phut; and it may be supposed that the 
Naphtuhim were Mizraites in the territory of 
Phnt; perhaps intermixed with peoples of the latter 
stock. It is, however, reasonable to suppose that the 
PET of the ancient Egyptians, as a geographieal 
designation, corresponds to the Phut of the Bible, 
which would therefore denote Nubia or the Nu- 
bians, the former, if we are strictly to follow the 
Egyptian usage. ‘This identification would account 
for the positien of Phut after Mizraim in the list in 
Genesis, notwithstanding the order of the other 
names; for Nubia has been from remote times a de- 
pendency of Egypt, excepting in the short period of 
Ethiopian supremacy, and the longer time of Ethio- 
pian independence. The Egyptian name of Cush, 
KEESH, is applied to a wider region well corre- 
sponding to Ethiopia. The governor of Nubia in 
the time of the Pharaohs was called Prince of 
KEESH, perhaps because his authority extended 
beyond Nubia. The identification of Phut with 
Nubia is not repugnant to the mention in the 
prophets: on the contrary, the great importance of 
Nubia in their time, which comprehended that of 
the Ethiopian supremacy, would account for their 


of the similar eastern portion, 
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speaking of Phut asa support of Egypt, and as 
furnishing it with warriors. 

The identification with Libya has given rise to 
attempts to find the name in African geography, 
which we shall not here examine, as such mere 
similarity of sound is a most unsafe guide. 

ΠΣ 

* Some Egyptologers identify the Put with the 
Punt of the Egyptian monuments. Thus Bunsen, 
(Egypt's Place, vol. ii. p. 304) says, “ the Put of 
Scripture is analogous with Punt, just as Afoph is 
with Venf, Sheshak with Shesionk.’ — Accord- 
ingly he regards the Put as Mauritaniaus. [bers 
C.dtigypten und die Biicher Mose’s, i. 64) says, 
“the name /?unt is identical with Put, for the 
Egyptians, to whom a medial T sound was so diffi- 
cult, always prefixed to this a nasal 2, when it oc- 
curred in a foreign name. For a like reason they 
wrote Ndarius for Darius.’ If this identification 
with the Punt is adunitted, theu the home of the 
Put could not have been either Nubia or Lydia. 
The Punt were Arabians, and their country lay to 
the east of Egypt (Brugsch, Geog. /nschrift. il. 
15). This is evident from monumental inscrip- 
tions which represent a commerce with the land of 
Phut by meaus of ships, that brouzht incense, 
spices, precious stones, and other well-known prod- 
ucts of Arabia. This conmmerce was probably by 
way of the Arabian Gulf. The view here sug- 
gested is maintained at length by Ibers, but the 
identification is still doubtful. J. P. Te 


PHU’VAH (TAD fperh. south]: ova: 
Phua). Oue of the sons of Issachar (Gen. xlvi. 
13), and founder of the family of the Punit«s. 
In the A. V. of Num. xxvi. 23 he is called Pua, 
though the Heb. is the same; and in 1 Chr. vii. 1, 
PUA is another form of the name. 


PHYGEL/LUS (Φύγελλος, or Φύγελος 
{Lachm. Tisch.]: Phigelus), 2 Tim. i. 15. A 
Christian connected with those in Asia of whom 
St. Paul speaks as turned away from himself. It 
is open to question whether their repudiation of the 
Apostle was joined with a declension from the faith 
(see Buddeus, Eccl. Apostol. ii. 310), and whether 
the open display of the feeling of Asia took place 
—at least so far as Phygellus and Hermogenes 
were concerned —at Rome. It was at Rome that 
Onesiphorus, named in the wext verse, showed the 
kindness for which the Apostle invokes a blessing 
on his household in Asi: so perhaps it was at 
Rome that Phygellus displayed that change of feel- 
ing toward St. Paul which the Apostle’s former 
followers in Asia avowed. 
St. Paul would write so forcibly if Phygellus had 
merely neglected to visit him in his captivity at 
Nome. He may have forsaken (see 2 Tim. iv. 16) 
the Apostle at some critieal time when liis support 
was expected; or he may have been a leader of 
some party of nominal Christians at Rome, such 
as the Apostle describes at an earlier period (Phil. 
i. 15, 16) opposing him there. 

Dean Ellicott, on 2 Tim. i. 15, who is at variance 
with the ancient Greek commentators as to the ex- 
act force of the phrase * they which are in Asia,”’ 
states various opinions concerning their aversion 
from St. Paul. The Apostle himself seems to have 
fpreseen it (Acts xx. 30); and there is nothing in 
the fact inconsistent with the general picture of the 
state of Asia ata later period which we have in 
the first three chapters of the Revelation. 

W. TG 
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It seems unlikely that | 


PI-BESETH 


PHYLACTERY. [Front rts.] 
* PHYSICIAN. [MeEpIcINneE.] 
PI-BE’SETH [a. V. ed. 1611, Pit-Brsern] 


(nose {see below]: Βούβαστος: Bubastus), 
a town of Lower Egypt, mentioned but once in the 
Bible (Ez. xxx. 17). In hieroglyphies its name is 
writte: BAHEST, BAST, and ITA-BAHEST, 
followed by the determinative sign for an Egyp- 
tian city, which was probably not pronounced. 


The Coptic forms are B Δ ΟΥΙΣ with the article 
ΠῚ prefixed, Tlov8acte. [Που- 


GacTt, Povgeaces, Boracts, 


[lovacT, and the Greek, Βούβαστις; Βού- 


βαστος. ‘The first and second hieroglyphic names 
are the same as those of the goddess of the place, 
and the third signifies the ahode of BAHEST, 
that goddess. It is probable that ΒΑ ΤΙ ΔΒ is an 
archaic mode of writing, and that the word was 
always pronounced, as it was sometimes written, 
BAST. It seems as if the civil name was BA- 
HEST, and the sacred, HA-BAHEST. It is difli- 
cult to trace the first syllable of the Hebrew and of 
the Coptic and Greek forms in the hieroglyphic 


equivalents. There is a similar case in the names 
HAHESAR, Boxesps, LLovesps, Βού- 


σιρις, Busiris. Dr. Brugsch and ΔΙ. Dev¢ria rend PE 
or PA, iustead of ITA; but this is not proved. It 
may be conjectured that in pronunciation the mas- 
culine definite article PEPA or PEE was prefixed 
to HA, as could he done in Coptic: in the ancient 
language the word appears to be common, whereas 
it is masculine in the later. Or it may he sug- 
gested that the first syllable or first letter was a 
prefix of the vulgar dialect, for it is frequent in 
Coptic. The name of Phils may perhaps aftord a 
third explanation, for it is written EKELEK-T, 
EELEK, and P-EELEK (Brugseh. Geogi. Jnschr. 
i. 156, Nos. 626. 627); whence it would seem that 
ihe sign city (not abode) was common, as in the 
first form the feminine article, and in the last the 
masculine one, is used, and this would admit of 
the reading PA-BAST, “the [city] of Bubastis 
[the goddess ].” 

Bubastis was situate on the west hank of the 
Pelusiac or Bubastite branch of the Nile, in the 
Bubastite nome, about 40 miles from the central 
part of Memphis. Herodotus speaks of its site as 
having been raised hy those who dug the canals 
for Sesostris, and afterwards by the labor of crimi- 
nals under Sabacés the Ethiopian, or, rather the 
Ethiopian dominion. He mentions the temple of 
the goddess Bubastis as well worthy of description, 
being more beautiful than any other known to him. 
It lay in the midst of the city, which, having heen 
raised on mounds, overlooked it on every side. An 
artificial canal encompassed it with the waters of 
the Nile, and was beautified by trees on its bank. 
There was only a narrow approach leading to ‘a 
lofty gateway. The enclosure thus formed was 
surrounded hy a low wall, bearing sculptures: 
within was the temple, surrounded by a grove of 
fine trees (ii. 137, 138). Sir Gardner Wilkinson 
observes that the ruins of the city and temple con- 
firm this account ‘The height of the mounds 
and the site of the temple are, very remarkable, as 
well as the beauty of the latter, which was ‘“ of the 
finest red granite.” It ‘was surrounded by a sa- 
cred enclosure, about 600 feet square . . . beyond 
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toward men, and then, as at Bubastis, tbe cat’s- 
head was her symbol. Some good examples of 
this are to be seen in the Museums of Berlin, 
Leyden, and the Lonvre at Paris. 

Diodorus (i. 27) has an inscription concerning 
Tsis, which says: ‘I am queen of the whole country, 
brought up by Hermes: I am the eldest daughter 
of the youngest god, Chronos. For me Bubuastis 
was built.’ But Isis personated various divinities, 
and sometimes Pesht, appearing with the cat’s- 
head, and the usual symbols of that goddess 
(Bunsen, i. 420). Jo lee 


PICTURE.2 In two of the three passages ix 
which «6 picture’ is used in A. V. it denotes idol- 
atrous representations, either independent images 
or more usnally stones “ portrayed,”’ i. 6. sculptured 
in low relief, or engraved and colored (Ez. xxiii. 14; 
Layard, Nin. 4. Bad. ii. 306, 308). Movable pictures, 
in the modern sense, were doubtless unknown to the 
Jews; but colored sculptures and drawings on walls 
or on wood, as mummiy-cases, must have been famil- 
iar to them in Egypt (see Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. ii. 
277). In later times we read of portraits (εἰκόνας), 
perhaps busts or intagli sent by Alexandra to An- 
tony (Joseph. Ant. xv. §6). The “ pictures of 
silver’ of Prov. xxv. 11, were probably wall-sur- 
faces or cornices with carvings, and the ‘“ apples of 
“014 ”’ representations of fruit or foliage, like Solo- 
inon’s flowers and pomegranates (1 K. vi., vil-). 
The walls of Babylon were ornamented with pic- 
tures on enameled brick. [Bricks.] H. W. P. 


PIECE OF GOLD. The A. V., in render- 
ing the elliptical expression “six thousand of gold,” 
in a passage respecting Naaman, relating that he 
“took with him ten talents of silver, and six thou- 
sand of gold, and ten changes of raiment” (2 K. 
v. 5), supplies ‘“ pieces’’ as the word understood. , 
The similar expression respecting silver, in which 
the word understood appears to be shekels, probably 
justifies the insertion of that definite word. [PmrcE 
OF SILVER.] The same expression, if a weight of 
gold be here meant, is also found in the following 
passage: “And king Solomon made two hundred 
targets [of ] beaten gold: six hundred of gold went 
to one target ᾽" (1 K. x. 16). Herethe A. V. supplies 
the word “ shekels,’? and there seems no doubt that 
it is right, considering the number mentioned, and 
that a common weight must be intended. That a 
weight of gold is meant in Naaman’s case may be in- 
ferred. because it is extremely unlikely that coined 
money was already invented at the time referred to, 
and indeed that it was known in Palestine before the 
Persian period. [Monry; Daric.] Rings or ingots 
of gold may have been in use, but we are scarcely 
warranted in supposing that any of them bore the 
name of shekels, since the practice was to weigh 
money. The rendering “ pieces of gold ’’ is therefore 
very doubtful; and ‘ shekels of gold,’’ as designat- 
ing the value of the whole quantity, not individual 
pieces, is preferable. ioe. |, 


* PIECE OF MONEY. ([Srarter.] 


PIECE OF SILVER. The passages in 
the O. T. and those in the N. T. in which the 


which was a larger circuit, measuring 940 feet by 
1200, containing the minor one and the canal.” 
The temple is entirely ruined, but the names of 
Rameses II. of the XIXth dynasty, Userken I. 
(Osorchon I.) of the XXIId, and Nekht-har-heb 
(Necta-nebo I.) of the XXAth, have been found 
here, as well as that of the eponymous goddess 
BAST. There are also remains of the ancient 
houses of the town, and, ‘amidst the houses on 
the N. W. side are the thick walls of a fort, 
whieh protected the temple below ’’ (Notes by Sir 
G. Wilkinson in Rawlinson's Herodotus, vol. ii. pp. 
219, plan, and 102). Bubastis thus had a fort, 
besides being strong from its height. 

The goddess BAST, who was here the chief 
object of worship, was the same as PESHT, the 
goddess of fire. Both names accompany a lion- 
headed figure, and the cat was sacred to them. 
Herodotus considers the goddess Bubastis to be the 
same as Artemis (ii. 137), and that this was the 
current opinion in Egypt in the Greek period is 
evident from the name Speos Artemidos of a rock 
temple dedicated to PESHT, and probably of a 
neighboring town or village. The historian speaks 
of the annual festival of the goddess held at Bu- 
bastis as the chief and most largely attended of the 
Egyptian festivals. It was evidently the most pop- 
ular, aud a scene of great license, like the great 
Muslim festival of the Seyyid el-Bedawee celebrated 
at Tanteh in the Delta (ii. 59, 60). 

There are scarcely any historical notices of Bu- 
bastis in the Egyptian annals In Manetho's list 
it is related that in the time.of Boethos, or Bochos, 
first king of the 114 dynasty (8. c. ctr. 2470), a 
chasm of the earth opened at Bubastis, and many 
perished (Cory’s Ancient Fragments, 2d ed. pp. 
98.99). This is remarkable, since, though shocks 
of earthquakes are frequent in Eyypt, the actual 
earthquake is of very rare occurrence. ‘The next 
event in the list connected with Bubastis is the 
accession of the XXIId dynasty (B. c. cir. 990), 
a line of Bubastite kings (/bid. pp. 124, 125). 
These were either foreigners or partly of foreign 
extraction, and it is probable that they chose Bu- 
bastis ag their capital, or as an ovcasional residence, 
on account of its nearness to the military settle- 
ments. [Micpou.] Thus it must have been a 
city of great importance when Ezekiel thus fore- 
told its doom: “The young men of Aven and of 
Pi-beseth shall fall by the sword: and these [cities | 
shall go into captivity’ (xxx. 17). Heliopolis and 
Bubastis are near together, and both in the route 
of an invader from the east marching against 
Memphis. 1. 5. Ὁ. 

* In Egyptian mythology, the goddess Pesht, 
the divinity of Bubastis, is described as the best- 
beloved of Ptah. To her was attributed the cre- 
ation of the Asiatic race, which immediately suc- 
ceeded the creation of the Egyptians by Ra, 
the Sun-god. She appears also as the avenger of 
crimes, and iu this character is depicted with the 
head of a fioness. Perhaps under these two forms 
of creating and punishing, she represented the 
tolar ray as both vivifying and destructive. But 
she was also presented under a gracious aspect 


itum cubiculi: A. V. “chamber of imagery :”? Luther 
schinsten kammer. {IMAGERY, CHAMBERS OF, Amer. ed.] 


2. TTA DW, from same root (Is. ii 16) : θεά (πλοίων) 
κάλλους : quod’ visu pulchrum est: Prov. xxv. Il, 


© Apples of gold in pictures of silver : Ὁ LXX. ἐν opyé- 
σκῳ gapdiov: in lectis argenteis: Luther, Schalen. 


al. spawn, from mow, © behold,” with 


YAS: λίθος σκοπός : insignislapis (Ley. xxvi. 1.), A. V. 
“image of stone”; Num. xxxiii. 52, σκοπιά : titulus. 


In Ez. viii. 12, with a ger κοιτὼν κρνπτός : abscond- 
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A. V. uses this term must be separately con- 


sidered. 


I. In the O. T. the word *pieces’’ is used in 
the A. V. for a word understood in the Hebrew, if 
we except one case to be afterwards noticed. The 
phrase is always "ἃ thousand” or the like “ of 
silver’ (Gen. xx. 16, xxxvil. 28, xlv- 22; Judge. ix. 
aexvi. 0; 2 Ko vi. 20; Hosmitee-eech. xi. 12. 
13). In similar passages the word “ shekels ”’ 
occurs in the Hebrew, and it must be observed that 
these are either in the Law, or relate to purchases, 
some of an important legal character, as that of 
the cave and field of Machpelah, that of the 
threshing-floor and oxen of Araunah, or to taxes, 
and the like (Gen. xxiii. 15, 16; Ex. xxi. 32; Lev. 
xxvii. 3, 6,16; Josh. vii. 21; 2 Sam. xxiv. 24; 1 
Chr. xxi. 25, where, however, shekels of gold are 
spoken of; 2 K. xv. 20; Neh. v. 15; Jer. xxxii. 9). 
There are other passages in which the A. V. sup- 
plies the word “shekels’’ instead of ‘pieces ”’ 
(Deut. xxii. 19, 20; Judg. xvii. 2, 3, 4, 10; 2 
Sam. xviii. 11, 12), and of these the first two re- 
quire this to be done. It becotnes then a question 
whether there is any ground for the adoption of the 
word *pieces,”’ which is vague if actual coins be 
meant, and inaceurate if weights. The shekel, be 
it remembered, was the common weight for money, 
and therefore most likely to be understood in an 
elliptical phrase. When we find good reason for 
concluding that in two passages (Deut. xxii. 19, 
20) this is the word understood, it seems incredible 
that any other should be in the other places. The 
exceptional case in which a word corresponding to 
‘ pieces ᾽ is found in the Hebrew is in the Psalms, 
where presents of submission are prophesied to be 


made of ‘ pieces of silver,” FDIS) (Ixviii. 80, 


Heb. 31). The werd YQ, which occurs nowhere 


else, if it preserve its radical meaning, from V2), 
must signify a picce broken off, or a fragment: 
there is no reason to suppose that a coin is meant. 

II. In the N. T. two words are rendered by the 
phrase ‘piece of silver,’ drachma, δραχμή, and 
ἀργύριον. (1.) The first (Luke xv. 8, 9) should 
be represented by drachina. It was a Greek silver 
coin, equivalent, at the time of St. Luke, to the 
Roman denarius, which is probably intended by the 
Evangelist, as it had then wholly or almost super- 
seded the former. [Dracnma.] (2.) The second 
word ts very properly thus rendered. It occurs in 
the account of the betrayal of our Lord for “ thirty 
pieces of silver’? (Matt. xxvi. 15, xxvii. 3, 5, 6, 9). 
It is difficult to ascertain what coins are here in- 
tended. If the most common silver pieces be meant, 
they would be denarii. The parallel passave in 
Zechariah (xi. 12, 13) must, however, be taken into 
consideration, where, if our view be correct, shekels 
must be understood. [10 may, however, be suggested 
that the two thirties may correspond, not as of 
exactly the same coin, but of the chief current coin. 
Some light may he thrown on our difficulty by the 
number of pieces. It can scarcely be a coincidence 
that thirty shekels of silver was the price of blood 
in the case of a slave accidentally killed (Ex. xxi. 
32). It may he objected that there is no reason to 
suppose that shekels were current in our Lord’s 
time; but it must be replied that the tetradrachms 


of depreciated Attic weight of the Greek cities of 


Syria of that time were of the same weight as the 
shekels which we believe to be of Simon the Mac- 
cabee [Money], so that Josephus speaks of the 
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shekel as eyual to four Attic drachmee (Ant. iii. 8, 
§ 2). These tetradrachins were common at the time 
of our Lord, and the piece of money found by St. 
Peter in the fish must, from its name, have been of 
this kind. [Srarer.] It is therefore more prob- 
able that the thirty pieces of silver were tetra- 
drachms than that they were denarii. There is no 
difficulty in the use of two terms, a name designat- 
ing the denomination and “ piece of silver,’’ whether 
the latter mean the tetradrachm or the denarius, 
as it is a vague appellation that implies a more dis- 
tinctive name. In the received text of St. Matthew 
the prophecy as to the thirty pieces of silver is as- 
cribed to Jeremiah, and not to Zechariah, and 
much controversy has thus been occasioned. The 
true explanation seems to be suggested by the ab- 
sence of any prophet’s name in the Syriac version, 
and the likelihood that similarity of style would 
have caused a copyist inadvertently to insert the 
name of Jeremiah instead of that of Zechariah. 
[AcELDAMA, Amer. ed.] R. S. P. 


PIETY. This word occurs but once in A. V.: 
“Let them learn first to show ptety at home” 
(τὸν ἴδιον οἶκον εὐσεβεῖν, better, “ὁ towards their 
own honsehold,”’ 1 Tim. vy. 4). The choice of this 
word here instead of the more usual equivalents of 
“ wodliuess,”’ ‘¢ reverence,’ and the like, was prob- 
ably determined by the special sense of pretas, as 
‘erga parentes ” (Cic. Partit. 22, Rep. vi. 15, Inv. 
ii. 22). It does not appear in the earlier English 
versions, and we may recognize in its application in 
this passage a special felicity. A word was wanted 
for εὐσεβεῖν which, unlike «ὁ showing godliness,” 
would admit of a human as well as a divine object, 
and this piety supplied. τ Tie 


PIGEON. [Turt.Le-Dove.] 

PI-HAHYROTH (M07 5, NT 
[see below]: ἡ ἔπαυλις, τὸ στόμα ἙΕἰρώθ, Εἰρώθ: 
Phihahiroth), a place before or at which the Isra- 
elites encamped, at the close of the third march 
from Rameses, when they went out of Egypt. Pi- 
hahiroth was before Migdol, and on the other hand 
were Baal-zephon and the sea (Ex. xiv. 2,9; Num. 
xxxiii. 7, 8). The name is probably that ~*9 nat- 
ural locality, from the unlikelihood that there should 
have been a town or village in both parts of the 
country where it is placed in addition to Migdol 
and Baal-zephon, which seem to have been, if not 
towns, at least military stations, and its name is 
susceptible of an Egyptian etyinology giving a sense 
apposite to this idea. The first part of the word is 
apparently treated by its omission as a separate 
prefix (Num. xxxiii. 8), and it would therefore 
appear to be the masculine definite article PE, 
PA, or PEE. Jablonsky proposed the Coptic 


WS-3.°°5-PWT, «the place where sedge 


crows,’’ and this, or a similar name, the late M. 
Fulgence Fresnel recognized in the modern Ghu- 
weybet-el-boos, “ the bed of reeds.’? It is remark- 
able that this name oceurs near where we suppose 
the passage of the Red Sea to have taken place, as 
well as near Suez, in the neighborhood usually 
chosen as that of this miracle; but nothing could 
be inferred as to place from such a name being now 
found, as the vegetation it describes is flnctuating. 
[Exopus, Tk. ] Re P. 
PVYLATE, PON’TIUS (Idvrios Πίλατος 
[Πειλᾷᾶτος, Tisch., 8th ed.]: Pontius Pilatus, his 
prenomen being unknown). The name indicates 
that he was connected, by descent or adoption, with 
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the gens of the Poutii, first conspicuous in Roman 
history in the person of C. Pontins Telesinus, the 
great Sammnite general.“ He was the sixth Roman 
procurator of Judea, and under him our Jord 
worked, suffered, and died, as we learn, not only 
from the obvious Scriptural authorities, but from 
Tacitus (Ann. xv. 44, “ Christus ‘liberio imperitante, 
per procuratorem Pontium Pilatum supplicio ad- 
fectus erat’’).2 A prucurator (ἐπίτροπος, Philo, 
Leg. ad Caium, and Joseph. B. J. ii. 9, § 2; but 
less correctly ἡγεμών, Matt. xxvii. 2; and Joseph. 
Ant. xviii. 38, § 1) was generally a Roman knight, 
appointed to act under the governor of a province 
as collector of the revenue, and judge in causes con- 
nected with it. Strictly speaking, procuratores 
Cesaris were only required in the imperial prov- 
inces, ὦ. 6. those which, according to the constitu- 
tion of Augustus, were reserved for the special 
administration of the emperor, without the inter- 
vention of the senate and people, and governed by 
his legate. In the senatorian provinces, governed 
by proconsuls, the corresponding duties were dis- 
charged by quiestors. Yet it appears that some- 
times procuratores were appointed in those prov- 
inces also, to collect certain dues of the fiscus (the 
emperor's special revenue), as distinguished from 
those of the e@rarium (the revenue administered by 
the senate). Sometimes in a small territory, espe- 
cially in one contiguous to a larger province, and 
dependent upon it, the procurator was head of the 
administration, and had fall military and judicial 
authority, though he was responsible to the governor 
cf the neighboring province. Thus Judzea was at- 
tached to Syria upon the deposition of Archelaus 
(A. D. 6), and a procurator appointed to govern it, 
with Csesarea for its capital. Already, during a 
temporary absence of Archelaus, it had been in 
charge of the procurator Sabinus; then, after the 
ethnarch’s banishment, came Coponius; the third 
procurator was M. Ambivius; the fourth, Annius 
Rufus; the fifth Valerius Gratus; and the sixth 
Pontius Pilate (Josepli. Ant. xviii. 2, ὃ 2), who 
was appointed A. D. 25-26, in the twelfth year of 
Tiberius. One of his first acts was to remove the 
headquarters of the army from Cesarea to Jerusa 
lem. The soldiers of course took with them their 
standards, bearing the image of the emperor, into 
the [oly City. No previous governor had ven- 
tured on such an outrage.c Pilate had been obliged 


a The cognomen Pilatus has received two explana~ 
tions. (1.) As armed with the pilwm or javelin ; comp. 
τ pilata agmina,”* Virg. ‘in. xii. 121. (2.) As con- 
tracted from pileatus. The fact that the pileus or cap 
was the badge of manumitted slaves (comp. Suetouius, 
Nero, c. 57, Tiber. c. 4) makes it probable that the 
epithet marked him out as a libertus, or as descended 
from one. E. if. P, 

b Of the early history of Pilate we know nothing ; 
but a German legend fills up the gap strangely 
enough. Pilate is the bastard son of Tyrus, king of 
Mayence. His futber sends him to Rome as a hostage. 
There he is guilty of a murder; but being sent to Pon- 
tus, rises into notice as subduing the barbarous tribes 
there, receives in consequence the new name of Pon- 
tius, and is sent to Judwa. It has been suggested 
that the twenty-second legion, which was in Pulestine 
at the time of the destruction of Jerusalem, and was 
afterwards stationed at Mayence, may have been in 
this case either the bearers of the tradition or the in- 
ventors of the fable. (Comp. Vilmar’s Deutsch. Na- 
tion. Liter. i. 217.) E. if. P. 

¢ Herod the Great, it is true, had placed the Roman 
eagie on one of his new buildings; but this had been 
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to send them in by night, and there were no bounds 
to the rage of the people on discovering what had 
thus been done. They poured down in crowds to 
Ceesarea where the procurator was then residing, 
and besought him to remove the images. After 
five days of discussion, he gave the signal to some 
concealed soldiers to surround the petitioners, and 
put them to death unless they ceased to trouble 
him; but this only strengthened their determina~ 
tion, and they declared themselves ready rather to 
submit to death than forego their resistance to an 
idolatrous innovation. Pilate then yielded, and the 
stundards were by his orders brought down to Cees- 
area (Joseph. Ant. xviii. 3, §§ 1, 2, B. J. ii. 9, 
δὲ 2-4). On two other occasions he nearly drove 
the Jews to insurrection; the first when, in spite 
of this warning about the images, he hing up in 
his palace at Jerusalem some gilt shields inscribed 
with the names of deities, whith were only removed 
by an order from Tiberius (Philo, ad Caium, § 38, 
ii. 589); the second when he appropriated the rev- 
enue arising from the redemption of vows (Corban ; 
comp. Mark vii. 11) to the coustruction of an aque- 
duct. This order led to a riot, which he suppressed 
by sending among the crowd soldiers with concealed 
daygers, who massacred a great number, not only 
of rioters, but of casual spectators “ὦ (Joseph. B. J. 
it. 9, § 4). To these specimens of his administra- 
tion, which rest on the testimony of profane au- 
thors, we must add the slaughter of certain Gali- 
leans, which was told to our Lord as a piece of 
news (ἀπαγγέλλοντες, Luke xiii. 1), and on which 
He founded some remarks on the connection be- 
tween sin and calamity. It must have occurred at 
some feast at Jerusalem, in the outer court of the 
Temple, since the blood of the worshippers was 
mingled with thetr sacrifices; but the silence of 
Josephus about it seems to show that riots and 
massacres on such occasions were so frequent that 
it was needless to recount them all. 

Tt was the custom for the procurators to reside 
at Jerusalem during the great feasts, to preserve 
order, and accordingly, at the time of our Lord*s 
last passover, Pilate was occupying his ofticial resi- 
dence in llerod's palace; and to the gates of this 
palace Jesus, condemned on the charge of blas- 
phemy, was brought early in the morning by the 
chief priests and officers of the Sanhedrim, who 
were unable to enter the residence of a Gentile, lest 
followed by a violent outbreak, and the attempt had 
not been repeated (Ewald, Geschichte, iv. 509). The 
extent to which the scruples of the Jews on this point 
were respected by the Roman governors, is shown by 
the fact that no effigy of either god or euiperor is found 
on the money coined by them in Judza before the 
war under Nero (Jbid. v. 33, referring to De Sauley Re- 
cherches sur la Numismatique Judaique, pl. viii., ix.) 
Assuming this, the denarius with Czesar’s image and 
superscription of Matt. xxiii. must have been a coin 
from the Roman mint, or that of some other proviuce. 
The latter was probably current for the common pur- 
poses of life. The shekel alone was received as a Tem- 
ple-offering. mou. Ρ. 

@ Ewald suggests that the Tower of Siloam may 
have been part of the same works, and that this was 
the reason why its fall was looked on as a judgment 
( Geschichte, vi. 40; Luke xiii. 4). Tbe Pharisaic rev- 
erence for whatever was set apart for the Corban (Mark 
vii. 11), and their scruples as to admitting into it any- 
thing that had an impure origin (Matt. xxvii. 6), may 
be regarded, perhaps, as outgrowths of the same 
feeling. EB. Ἡ. Ρ. 
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they should be defiled, and unfit to eat the passover 
(John xviii. 28). Vilate therefore came out to 
learn their purpose, and demanded the nature of 
the charge. At first they seem to have expected 
that he would have carried out their wishes without 
further inquiry, and therefore nierely described 
our Lord as a κακοποιός (disturber of the public 
peace), but as a Noman procurator had too nuch 
respect for justice, or at least understood his busi- 
ness: too well to consent to such a condemnation, 
and as they knew that he would not enter into 
theological questions, any more than Gallio after- 
wards did on a somewhat similar oceasion (Acts 
xviii. 14), they were obliged to devise a new charge, 
and therefore interpreted our Lord’s claims ina 
political sense, accusing him of assuming the royal 
title, perverting the nation, and forbidding the 
payment of tribute to Rome (Luke xxiii. 33 an 
account plainly prestipposed in John xviii. 33). It 
is plain that from this moment Pilate was dis- 
tracted between two conflicting feelings; a fear of 
offending the Jews, who had already grounds of 
accusation against him, which would be greatly 
strengthened by any show of lukewarmness in pun- 
ishing an offense against the imperial government, 
and a conscious conviction that Jesus was innocent, 
since it was absurd to suppose that a desire to free 
the nation from Roman authority was criminal in 
the eyes of the Sanhedrim. Moreover, this last 
feeling was strengthened by his own hatred of the 
Jews, whose religious scruples had caused him fre- 
quent trouble, and bya growing respect for the 
calm dignity and meekness of the sufferer. Jirst 
he examined our Lord privately, and asked Him 
whether He was a king? The question which He 
in return put to his judge, “ Sayest thou this of 
thyself, or did others tell it thee of me?” seems to 
imply that there was in Pilate’s own mind a sus- 
picion that the prisoner really was what He was 
chareed with being; a suspicion which shows itself 
again in the later question, “ Whence art thou?” 
(John xix. 9), in the increasing desire to release 
Him (12), and in the refusal to alter the inscrip- 
tion on the eross (22). In any case Pilate accepted 
as satisfactory Christ’s assurance that his Aingdom 
was not of this world, that is, not worldly in its na- 
ture or objects, and therefore not to be founded by 
this world’s weapons, though he could not under- 
stand the assertion that it was to be established by 
bearing witness to the truth. His famous reply, 
« What is truth 2?” was the question of a worldly- 
minded politician, skeptical because he was indif- 
ferent; one who thought truth an empty name, or 
at least could not see ‘*any connection between 
ἀλήθεια and βασιλεία: truth and policy”? (Dr. C. 
Wordsworth, Comm. in loco). With this question 
he brought the interview to a close, and came ont 
to the Jews and declared the prisoner innocent. 
To this they replied that his teaching had stirred 
up all the people from Galilee to Jerusalem. The 
mention of Galilee suggested to Pilate a new 
way of escaping from his dilemma, by Sending on 
the case to Herod Antipas, tetrarch of that coun- 
try, who had come up to Jerusalem to the feast, 
while at the same time this gave him an opportu- 
nity for making overtures of reconciliation to Herod, 


a ὀἝ  .-ςοὔ.-.-..-ς-ςς ς.-Ἐ-ο:--.--- 


α Comp. BARABBAS. Ewald suggests that the insur- 
rection of which St. Mark speaks must have been that 
connected with the appropriation of the Corban (supra), 
and that this explains the eagerness with which the 
people demanded his release. Ile infers further, from 
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with whose jurisdiction he had probably in scme 
recent instance interfered. But Herod, though 
propitiated by this act of courtesy, declined to en- 
ter into the matter, and merely sent Jesus back to 
Pilate dressed in a shining kingly robe (ἐσθῆτα 
λαμπράν, Luke xxiii. 11), to express his ridicule 
of such pretensions, and contempt for the whole 
business. So Pilate was compelled to come toa 
decision, and first, having assembled the chief 
priests and also the people, whom he probably sum- 
moned in the expectation that they would be favor-~ 
able to Jesus, he announced to them that the 
accused had done nothing worthy of death, but at 
the same time,in hopes of pacifying the Sanhe- 
drim, he proposed to scourge Him before he re- 
leased Him. But as the accusers were resolved to 
have his blood, they rejected this concession, and 
therefore Pilate had recourse to a fresh expedient. 
It was the custom for the Roman governor to grant 
every year, in honor of the Passover, pardon to one 
copdemned criminal. The origin of the practice 
is unknown, though we may connect it with the 
fact mentioned by Livy (v. 13) that at a Lectister- 
nium yinetis quoque dempta vincula.”’ Pilate 
therefore offered the people their choice between two, 
the murderer Barabbas,* and the prophet whom a 
few days before they had hailed as the Messiah. 
To receive their decision he ascended the βῆμα, 
a portable tribunal which was carried about with a 
toman magistrate to be placed wherever he might 
direct, and which in the present case was erected on 
a tessellated pavement (λιθόστρωτον) in front of 
the palace, and called in Hebrew Galbatha, prob- 
ably from being laid down on a slight elevation 


(F123, “to be high”). As soon as Pilate had 


taken his seat, he received a mysterious message 
from his wife, according to tradition a proselyte of 
the gate (θευσεβής), named Procla or Claudia 
Procula (/vang. Nicod. ii.), who had ‘suffered: 
many things in a dream,’’ which impélled her to 
intreat her husband not to condemn the Just One. 
But he had no longer any ehoice in the matter, for 
the rabble, instigated of course by the priests, chose 
Sarabbas for pardon, and elamored for the death 
of .lesus; insurrection seemed imminent, and Pi- 
late reluctantly yielded. But, before issuing the 
fatal order, he washed his hands before the multi- 
tude, as a sign that he was innocent of the crime, 
in imitation probably of the ceremony enjoined in 
Deut. xxi., where it is ordered that when the per- 
petrator of a murder is not discovered, the elders 
of the city in which it oceurs shall wash their 
hands, with the declaration, Our hands have not 
shed this blood, neither have onr eyes seen it.” 
Such a practice might naturally be adopted even 
by a Roman, as intelligible to the .lewish multitude 
around him. As in the present case-it produced 
no effect, Pilate ordered his soldiers to inflict the 
scourging preparatory to execution; but the sight 
of unjust suffering so patiently borne seems again 
to have troubled his conscience, and prompted a 
new effort in favor of the victim. He brought 
Him ont bleeding from the savage punishment, 
and decked in the scarlet robe and crown of thorns 
which the soldiers had put on Him in derision, 


his name, that he was the son of a Rabbi (Abba was a 

Rabbinic title of honor) and thus accounts for the part 

taken in his favor by the members of the Sanhedrim 
ΒΗ ΒΕ. 
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and said to the people, “ Behold the man! ”’ hop- 
ing that such a spectacle would rouse them to 
shame and compassion. But the priests only re- 
newed their clamors for his death, and, fearing 
that the political charge of treason might be con- 
sidered insufficient, returned to their first accusa- 
tion of blasphemy, and quoting the law of Moses 
(Lev. xxiv. 16), which punished blasphemy with 
stoning, declared that He must die “because He 
made himself the Sou of God.’ ut this title 
vids θεοῦ augmented Pilate’s superstitious fears, 
already aroused by his wife's dream (μᾶλλον ἐφο- 
βήθη, John xix. 7}; he teared that Jesus might he 
one of the herves or demigods of his own mythol- 
ogy; he took Him again into the palace, and in- 
quired anxiously into his descent (66 Whence art 
thou ?”’) and his claims, but, as the question was 
only prompted hy fear or curiosity, Jesus made no 
reply. When Pilate reminded [lim of his own 
absolute power over Him, Ie closed this last con- 
versation with the irresolute governor by the 
mournful remark, “ Thou couldst have no power at 
all against me, except it were given thee from 
above; therefore he that delivered me unto thee 
hath the greater sin.’’ God had given to Vilate 
power over Him, und power only, but to those who 
delivered Him np God had given the means of 
judging of His claims; and therefore DPilate’s sin, 
in merely exercising this power, was less than theirs 
who, being God's own priests, with the Scriptures 
before them, and the word of prophecy still alive 
among them (John xi. 50, xviii. 14), had deliber- 
ately conspired for his death. he result of this 
interview was one last eflort to save Jesus by a 
fresh appeal to the multitude; but now arose the 
formidable ery, « If thou let this man go, thou art 
not Cesar’s friend,” and Pilate, to whom political 
success was as the breath of life, again ascended 
the tribunal, aud finally pronounced the desired 
condemnation.@ 

So ended Pilate’s share in the greatest crime 
which has been committed since the world began. 
That he did not immediately lose his feelings of 
anger against the Jews who had thus compelled his 
acquiescence, and of compassion and awe for the 
sufferer whom he had unrighteously sentenced, is 
plain from his curt and angry refusal to alter the 
inscription which he had prepared for the cross 
(ὃ γέγραφα, γέγραφα), his ready acquiescence in 
the request made by Joseph of Arimathsea that the 
Lord’s body might be given up to him rather than 
consigned to the common sepulchre reserved for 
those who had suffered capital punishment, and his 


a The proceedings of Pilate iu our Lord’s trial sup- 
ply many interesting illustrations of the aceuracy of 
the Evangelists, from the accordance of their narrative 
with the known customs of the time. Thus Pilate, 
being only a procurator, had no questor to conduct 
the trial, and therefore examined the prisoner himself. 
Again, in early times Roman magistrates had not been 
allowed to take their wives with them into the provin- 
ees, but this prohibitiou had fallen into ueglect, and 
latterly a@ proposal made by Cecina to enforee it had 
heen rejected (Tac. Ann. iii. 33, 84). Grotius points 
out that the word ἀνέπεμψεν, used when Pilate sends 
our Lord to Herod (Luke xwiii. 7) is * propria Romani 
juris vox: nam ren(titur reus qui alicubi comprehen- 
sus mittitur ad judicem aut criginis ant habitationis * 
(see Altord, 7 doco), The tessellated pavement (At- 
θόστρωτον) Was 80 necessiry to the forms of justice, as 
well as the βῆμα, that Julius Cawsar carried one about 
with him on his expeditious (Suet. Jud.c. 46). The 
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sullen answer to the demand of the Sanhedrim that 
the sepnichre should be guarded. And here, as far 
as Scripture is concerned, our knowledge of Pilate's 
life ends. But we learn from Josephus (Ant. xviii. 
4, § 1) that his anxiety to avoid giving offense to 
Cesar did not save him from political disaster. 
The Samaritans were unquiet and rebellious. A 
leader of their own race had promised to disclose 
to them the sacred treasures which Moses was 
reported to have concealed in Mount Gerizim.¢ 
Pilate led his troops against them, and defeated 
them easily enough. ‘The Samaritans complained 
to Vitellius, now president of Syria, and he sent 
Pilate to Itome to answer their accusations be- 
fore the emperor (/did. § 2). When he reached 
it, he found ‘Tiberius dead and Cains (Ca- 
ligula) on the throne, A. pb. 96. Kusebius adds 
(1. 1. ii. 7) that soon afterwards, ‘ wearied with 
inisfortunes,” he killed himself. As tothe scene of 
his death there are yarious traditions. One 1s, 
that he was banished to Vienna Allobrogum 
(Vienne on the Rhone), where a singular monu- 
ment, a pyramid ona quadrangular base, 52 feet 
high, is called Pontius Pilate’s tomb (Jectionary 
of Geography, art. “ Vienna). Another is, that 
he sought to hide his sorrows on the mountain by 
the lake of Lucerne, now called Mount Pilatus; 
aud there, after spending years in its recesses, in 
remorse and despair rather than penitence. plunged 
into the dismal lake which occupies its summit 
According to the popular belief, a form is often 
seen to emerge from the gloomy waters, and go 
through the action of one washing his hands; and 
when he does so, dark clouds of mist gather first 
round the bosom of the Infernal Lake (such it has 
been styled of old), and then, wrapping the whole 
upper part of the mountain in darkness, presage a 
tempest or hwricane, which is sure to follow in a 
short space.’ (Scott, Anne of Geierstein, ch. i.) 
(See below.) 

We learn from Justin Martyr (Apol. i. pp. 76, 
84), Tertullian (Apol. e. 21), Eusebius (//. Δ il. 
2), and others, that Pilate made an official report 
to Tiberius of our Lord's trial and condemnation ; 
and ina homily ascribed to Chrysostom, though 
marked as spurious by his Benedictine editors 
(Hom. viii. in Pasch. vol. viii. p. 968, D), certain 
ὑπομνήματα (Acta, or Commentarit Pitti) are 
spoken of as well-known documents in conmon cir- 
culation. That he made such a report is highly 
probable, and it may have been in existence in 
Chrysostom’s time; but the Acta Pilati now ex- 
tant in Greek, and two Latin epistles from him to 


power of life and death was taken from the Jews when 
Judzea became a province (Joseph. Ant. xx. 9, § 1). 
Scourging before execution was a well-kKuown Roman 
practice. 

ὃ Matt. xxvii. 65, ἔχετε κουστωδίαν" ὑπάγετε, ἀσφα- 
λίσασθε ὡς οἵδατε. Ellicott wonld translate this, 
"'Pake a guard,” on the ground that the watchers 
were Roman soldiers, who were not under the com- 
mand of the priests. But some might have been 
placed at their disposal during the feast, and we 
should rather expect λάβετε if the sentence were im- 
perative. 

¢ Ewald (Geschichte, v. 43) ventures on the con- 
jecture that this Samaritan leader may have been 
Simon Magns. The description fits in well enough ; 
but the elass of such impostors was so large, that 
there are but slight grounds for fixing on him in par- 
ticular. K. 1. P. 
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the emperor (Fabric. Cod. Apocr. N. T. i. 237, 298, 
iii. 456), are certainly spurious. 
ticulars see below.) 


The character of Pilate may be sufficiently in- 
ferred from the sketch given above of his conduct 


at our Lord’s trial. He was a type of the rich 
and corrupt Romans of his age; a worldly-minded 
statesman, conscious of no higher wants than those 
of this life, yet by no means unmoved by feelings 
of justice and mercy. His conduct to the Jews, 
in the instances quoted from Josephus, though 
severe, was not thoughtlessly cruel or tyrannical, 
considering the general practice of Ioman gov- 
ernors, and the difficulties of dealing with a nation 
so arrogant and perverse. Certainly there is noth- 
ing in the facts recorded by profane authors incon- 
sistent with his desire, obvious from the Gospel 
harrative, to save our Lord. But all his better 
feelings were overpowered by a selfish regard for 
his own security. He would not encounter the 
least hazard of personal annoyance in behalf of in- 
nocence and justice; the unriyhteous condemnation 
of a good man was a trifle in comparison with the 
fear of the emperor’s frown and the loss of place and 
power. While we do not differ from Chrysostom’s 
opinion that he was παράνομος (Chrys. 1. 802, 
adv. Judwos, vi.), or that recorded in the Apos- 
tolical Constitutions (v.14), that he was ἄνανδρος, 
we yet see abundant reason for our Lord’s merciful 
judgment, “Ile that delivered me unto thee hath 
the wreater sin.’’? At the same time his history 
furnishes a proof that worldliness and want of 
principle are sources of crimes uo less awful than 
those which spring from deliberate and reckless 
wickedness. The unhappy notoriety given to his 
name by its place in the two universal creeds of 
Christendom is due, not to any desire of singling 
him out for shame, but to the need of fixing the 
date of our Lord’s death, and so bearing witness 
to the claims of Christianity to rest on a historical 
basis (August. De Fide et Symb. c. v. vol. vi. p. 
156; Pearson, On the Creed, pp. 239, 240, ed. 
Burt, and the authorities quoted in note 6). The 
number of dissertations on Pilate’s character and 
all the circumstances connected with him, his 
‘facinora,” his ‘“Christum servandi studium,’’ his 
wife’s dream, his supposed letters to Tiberius, which 
have been published during the last and_ present 
centuries, is quite overwhelming. The student 
may consult with advantage Dean Alford’s Com- 
mentary; Ellicott, {Historical Lectures on the Life 
of our Lord, sect. vii.; Neander’s Life of Christ, 
§ 285 (Bohn); Winer, Pealwérterbuch, art. * Pi- 
latus;”’? Ewald, Geschichte, v. 30, &c. 
(1 1. ( 

Acra PiLat1.— The number of extant Acta 
Pilati, in various forms, is so large as to show 
that very early the demand created a supply of 
documents manifestly spurious, and we have no 
reason for looking on any one of those that remain 
as more authentic than the others. The taunt of 
Celsus that the Christians circulated spurious or 
distorted narratives under this title (Orig. c. Cels.),@ 
and the complaint of Eusebius (//. Δ΄. ix. 5) that 
the heathens made them the vehicle of blasphemous 
caluinies, show how largely the machinery of falsi- 
fication was used on either side. Such of these 
documents as are extant are found in the collections 


a This reference is given in an article by Leyrer in 


lerzog’s Real-Encykl., but the writer has been unable 


to verify it. The nearest approach seems to be the 


(For further par- 
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of Fabricius, Thilo, and ‘Tischendorf. Some of 
them are but weak paraphrases of the Gospel his- 
tory. The most extravagant are perhaps the moat 
interesting, as indicating the existence of modes of 
thought at variance with the prevalent traditions. 
Of these anomalies the most striking is that known 
as the Paradosis Pilati (Tischendorf, /vang. Apoc. 
p. 426). The emperor Tiberius, startled at the 
universal darkness that had fallen on the Roman 
Kmpire on the day of the Crucifixion, summons 
Pilate to answer for having caused it. He is con- 
demned to death, but before his execution he prays 
to the Lord Jesus that he may not be destroyed 
with the wicked Hebrews, and pleads his ignorance 
as an excuse. The prayer is answered by a voice 
from heaven, assuring him that all generations 
shall call him blessed, and that he shall be a wit- 
ness for Christ at his second coming to judge the 
twelve tribes of Israel. An angel receives his head, 
and his wife dies filled with joy. and is buried with 
him. Startling as this imaginary history may be, 
it has its counterpart in the traditional customs of 
the Abyssinian Church, in which Pilate is recog- 
nized as a saint and martyr, and takes his place in 
the calendar on the 25th of June (Stanley, Aastern 
Church, p. 138; Neale, “astern Church, i. 806). 
The words of Tertullian, describing him as “jam 
pro su& conscientia Christianus ’’ (Apol. e. 21), 
indicate a like feeling, and we find traces of it also 
in the Apocryphal Gospel, which speaks of him as 
‘uncircumcised in flesh, but circumcised in heart ’’ 
(Evang. Nicod. i. 12, in Tischendorf, Kvang. Apoc. 
p- 236). 

According to another legend (Jors Pilati, in 
Tischendorf's Kvang. Apoc. p. 432), Tiberius, hear- 
ing of the wonderful works of healing that had 
been wrought in Judea, writes to Pilate, bidding 
him to send to Rome the man that had this divine 
power. Pilate has to confess that he has crucified 
him; but the messenger meets Veronica, who gives 
him the cloth which had received the impress of 
the divine features, and by this the emperor is 
healed. Pilate is summoned to take his trial, and 
presents himself wearing the holy and seamless 
tunic. This acts as a spell upon the emperor, and 
he forgets his wonted severity. After a time Pilate 
is thrown into prison, and there commits suicide. 
His body is cast into the Tiber, but as storms and 
tempests followed, the Romans take it up and send 
it to Vienne. Jt is thrown into the Rhone; but 
the same disasters follow, and it is sent on to 
Losania (Lucerne or Lausanne?). There it is sunk 
in a pool, fenced ronnd by mountains, and even 
there the waters boil or bubble strangely. The 
interest of this story obviously lies in its presenting 
an early form (the existing text is of the 14th 
century) of the local traditions which connect the 
name of the procurator of Judea with the Mount 
Pilatus that overlooks the Lake of Lucerne. The 
received explanation (Ruskin, Afodern Painters, ν. 
128) of the legend, as originating in a distortion 
of the descriptive name Mons VDileatus (the ‘ cloyd- 
capped ’’), supplies a curious instance of the genesis 
of a mythus from a false etymology; but it may 
be questioned whether it rests on sufficient gronuds, 
and is not rather the product of a pseudo-criticism, 
finding in a name the starting-point, not the em- 
bodiment of a legend. Have we any evidence that 


assertion that no judgment fell on Pilate for his alleged 
crime (ii. 28). 


PILDASH 


the mountain was known as ‘ Pileatus”’ before 
the lexend? Have we not, in the apocryphal 
story just cited, the legend independently of the 
name?@ (comp. Vilmar, Deutsch. Nution. Liter. 
i. 217). 

Pilate’s wife is also, as might be expected, prom- 
inent in these traditions. Her name is given as 
Claudia Procula (Niceph. 77. £. i. 30).2 She had 
been a proselyte to Judaism before the Crucifixion 
(vang. Nicod. c.2). Nothing certain is known 
as to her history, but the tradition that she became 
a Christian is as old as the time of Origen (//om. 
in Matt. xxxv.). The system of administration 
under the Republic forbade the governors of prov- 
inces to take their wives with them, but the practice 
had gained ground under the Empire, and Tacitus 
(Ann. iii. 33) records the failure of an attempt to 


reinforce the old rezulation. (See p. 2529, note a.) 
4 


ie . . 


PIL/DASH (π2)5 [flume of fire, First]: 
Φαλδές; Alex. baddas: Pheldas). One of the 
eight sons of Nahor, Abraham's brother, by his 
wife and niece, Mileah (Gen. xxit. 22). ‘The set- 
tlement of his descendants has not been identified 
with any degree of probability. Bunsen (Bibed- 
werk, Gen. xxii. 22) compares Ripalthas, a place in 
the northeast of Mesopotamia: but the resemblance 
of the two names is probably accidental. 

PIL/EHA (N12 [incision, slice]: Φαλαΐ: 
[Vat. dada, -εἰ joined with the following; FA. 
bad, -αει joined with the following; Alex. badrae::] 
Phulea), The name of one of the chief of the 


people, probably a family, who signed the covenant 
with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 24). 


* PILGRIMS. ([Srrancers.] 


PILLAR The notion of a pillar is of a 
shaft or isolated pile, either supporting or not sup- 
porting a roof. Pillars form an important feature 
in oriental architecture, partly perhaps as a rem- 
iniscence of the tent with its supporting poles, and 
partly also from the use of flat roofs, in consequence 
of which the chambers were either narrower or 
divided into portions by columns. The tent-prin- 
ciple is exemplified in the open halls of Persian and 
other eastern buildings, of which the fronts, sup- 
ported by pillars, are shaded by curtains or awnings 
fastened to the ground outside by pegs, or to trees 
in the garden-court (Esth. i. 6; Chardin, Voy. vii. 
387, ix. 469, 470, and plates 39, 81; Layard, Nin. 
¢ Bab. pp. 530, 648; Burckhardt, Notes on Bed. 
i. 81). Thus also a figurative mode of describing 


a The extent to which the terror connected with 
the belief formerly prevailed is somewhat startling. 
If a stone were thrown into the lake, a violent storm 
would follow. No one was allowed to visit it without 
a special permission from the authorities of Lucerne. 
The neighboring shepherds were bound by a solemn 
oath, renewed annually, never to guide a stranger to 
it (Gessner, Descript. Mont, Pilat. p. 40, Zurich, 1555). 
The spell was broken in 1584 by Johannes Miiller, 
curé of Lucerne, who was bold enough to throw stones 
and abide the consequences. (Golbery, Univers Pit- 
toresque de Suisse, p. 327.) It is striking that tradi- 
tions of Pilate attach themselves to several localities 
in the South of France (comp. Murray’s Handbook of 
France, Route 125). 

6 If it were possible to attach any value to the 
Codex of St. Matthew's Gospel, of which portions have 
been published by Simonides, as belonging to the Ist 
sentury, the name of Pempele might claim prece- 
dence. 
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heaven is as a tent or canopy supported by pillars 
(Ps. civ. 2; Is. xl. 22), and the earth as a flat 
surface resting on pillars (1 Sam. it. 8; Ps. lxxv 
ὃ). [Tenrs, Amer. ed.] 

It may be remarked that the word ‘place,’ in 
1 Sam. xv. 12, is in Hebrew “hand.” in the 
Arab tent two of the posts are called yed or “hand” 
(Burckhardt, Bed. i. 37). 

The general practice in oriental buildings of 
supporting flat roofs by pillars, or of covering open 
spaces by awnings stretched from pillars, led to an 
extensive use of them in construction. In Indian 
architecture an enormous number of pillars, some- 
times amounting to 1,000, is found. A similar 
principle appears to have been carried out at Per- 
sepolis. At Nineveh the pillars were probably of 
wood [CEDAR}, and it is very likely that the same 
construction prevailed in the “house of the forest 
of Lebanon,” with its hall and porch of pillars (1 
K. vii. 2,6). The “chapiters”’ of the two pillars 
Jachin and Boaz resembled the tall capitals uf the 
Persepolitan columns (Layard, Nin. & Bad. pp. 
252, 650; Nineveh, ii. 274; Fergusson, /landbk. 
pp. 8, 174, 178, 188, 190, 196, 198, 251-233; Rob- 
erts, Sketches, Nos. 182, 184, 190, 198; useb. 1}, 
Const. iii. 84, 88; Burckhardt, Trav. in Arabia, 
i, 244, 245). 

But perhaps the earliest application of the pillar 
was the votive or monumental. This in early times 
consisted of nothing but a single stone or pile of 
stones. Instances are seen in Jacob's pillars (Gen. 
xxviii. 18, xxxi. 46, 51, 52, xxxv. 14); in the twelve 
pillars set up by Moses at Mount Sinai (Ix. xxiv 
4); the twenty-four stones erected by Joshua (Josh. 
iv. 8,9; see also Is. xix. 19, and Josh. xxiv. 27). 
The trace of a similar notion may probably be 
found in the holy stone of Mecca (Burckhardt, 
Trav. i. 297). Monumental pillars have also been 
common in many countries and in various styles 
of architecture. Such were perhaps the obelisks 
of Eeypt (Fergusson, 6, 8, 115, 246, 340; Ibn 
Batuta, Trav. p. 111; Strabo, iii. 171, 172; Herod. 
ii. 106; Amm. Mare. xvii. 4; Joseph. Ant. t. 2, ὃ 
3, the pillars of Seth). 

The stone Ezel (1 Sam. xx. 19) was probably a 
terminal stone or a waymark. 

The “ place’? set up by Saul (1 Sam. xv. 12) is 
explained by St. Jerome to be a trophy, Vulg. 
Jornicem triumphalem (Jerome, Quest. 1] εὖ». in 
lib. i. Reg. iii. 1339). The word nsed is the same 
as that for Absalom’s pillar, Jfatsiscbah, called by 
Josephus χεῖρα (Ant. vii. 10, § 3), which was clearly 
of a monumental or memorial cliaracter, but not 


1 


ς 1. TYOD (1 K. x. 12): ὑποστηρίγματα : filcra, 

from TYD, support; 7) marg. rails.” 

οὶ T2395 the same, or nearly so. 

3. ΓΞ from a), “place: στήλη : titulus ; 
PS ΞΡ 

a pile of stones, or monumental pillar. 


4. ANI: στήλη: statua (Gen. xix. 26), of Lot’s 
wife ; from same root as 2 and 8. 


ἄν WS": πέτρα: munitio: “tower;” only in 
Hab. ii. 1; elsewhere “strong city,” i.e. a place of 
defense, frou “VS, ‘ press,” ‘ confine.” 


6. “TWO: στύλος : columna: from 
stand.” 


TY, 


d wee χεῖρα : Sornicem trixmphalem. 
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necessarily carrying any representation of a hand 
in its structure, as has been supposed to be the 
case. So also Jacob set up a pillar over Rachel’s 
grave (Gen. xxxv. 20, and Robinson, i. 218). The 
monolithic tombs and obelisks of Vetra are in- 
stances of similar usage (Burckhardt, Syria, p. 
422+ Roberts, Sketches, p. 105; Irby and Mangles, 
Travels, p. 125). 

But the word A/atstsébah, * pillar,’ is more 
often rendered ‘statue’? or “image” (e. g- Deut. 
vil. 5, xii. 3, xvi. 22; Lev. xxva. 15 Ἰὰς, xxii? 24, 
xxxiv. 13; 2 Chr. xiv. 8, xxxi. 1; Jer. xlili. 13; 
Hos. iii. 4, x. 1; Mic. v. 13). This agrees with 
the usage of heathen nations, and practiced, as we 
have seen, by the patriarch Jacob, of erecting blocks 
or piles of wood or stone, which in later times grew 
into ornamented pillars in honor of the deity 
(Clem. Alex. Coh. ad Gent. α. iv.; Strum. i. 244). 
Instances of this are seen in the Attic Herma 
(Paus. iv. 33, 4), seven pillars significant of the 
planets (iii. 21, 9, also vil. 17, 4, anid 22; 2, Vill. 
37); and Arnobius mentions the practice of pouring 
libations of oil upon them, which again recalls the 
ease of Jacob (ld. Gent. i. 335, ed. Gauthier). 

The termini or boundary marks were originally, 
perhaps always, rough stones or posts of wood, 
which received divine honors (Ov. Fast. ii. G41, 
684). [Tpon, ii. 1120 a] 

Lastly, the figurative use of the term “pillar,” 
in reference to the cloud and fire accompanying the 
Israelites on their march, or as in Cant. iii. 6 and 
Rey. x. 1, is plainly derived from the notion of 
an isolated column uot supporting a roof. 

HAW. PB. 
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22 : τῇ βαλάνῳ τῇ εὑρετῇ ἢ τῆς στάσεως; 
Alex. omits TH εὑρετῇ : quercum que stabat), ΟΥ̓ 
rather “oak οἷ οὗ the pillar’? — that being the real 
sienification of the Hebrew word ein, <A tree 
which stood near Shechem, and at which the men 
of Shechem and the house of Millo assembled, to 
crown Abimelech son of Gidcon (Judg. ix. 6). 
There is nothing said by which its position can be 
ascertained. It possibly derived its name of .J/ut- 
tstb from a stone or pillar set up under it; and rea- 
sons have already been adduced for believing that 
this tree may have been the same with that under 
which Jacob buried the idols and idolatrous trink- 
ets of his household, and under which Joshua 
erected a stone as a testimony of the covenant there 
reéxecuted between the people and Jehovah. [ME- 
oxENIM.] There was both time and opportunity 
during the period of commotion which followed the 
death of Joshua for this sanctuary to return into 
the hands of the Canaanites, and the stone left 
standing there by Joshua to become appropriated 
to idolatrous purposes as one of the JMattsébahs in 
which the religion of the aborigines of the ΤΟΙΣ 
Land delighted. [Ipot, ii. 1119 6.] The terms in 
which Joshua speaks of this very stone (Josh. xxiv. 
27) almost seem to overstep the bounds of mere 
imagery, and would suggest and warrant its being 
afterwards regarded as endowed with miraculous 
qualities, and therefore a fit object for veneration. 


α Σημαίνει ὁ στύλος τὸ ἀνεικονιστὸν τοῦ Θεοῦ. 


b A double translation of the Hebrew word: εὑρετῇ 
originated in the erroneous idea that the word is con- 


nected with NIT, “to find.” 
¢ This isgiven in the margin of the A. V. 


hy the twelve tribes. G 


recorded in Mark iv. 38. 


ret: | Phelti). 
house of Moadiah, or Maadiah, in the time of 
Joiakim the son of Jeshua (Neh. xii. 17). 


PINE-TREE 


Especially would this be the case if the singulaz ex- 
pression, “it hath heard all the words of Jehovah 
our God which He spake to ws,” were intended to 
indicate that this stone had been brought from Si- 
nai, Jordan, or some other scene of the communi- 
cations of Jehovah with the people. The Samari- 
tas stid show a range of stones on the summit of 
Gerizim as those brought from the bed of Jordan 
PILLED (Gen. xxx. 37, 38): PEELED (Is. 
xviii. 2; Ez. xxix. 18) [Tob. xi. 13) ποὺ 
“to pill’ appears in old Eng. as identical in mean- 
ing with ‘to peel = to strip,” and in this sense is 
used in the above passages from Genesis. Of the 
next stage in its meaning as = plunder, we have 
traces in the word ‘ pillage,” pilfer. If the differ- 
ence between the two forms be more than acciden- 
tal, it would seem as if im the English of the 17th 
century ‘ peel’? was used for the latter signification. 
‘he * people scattered and peeled,’’ are those that 
have been plundered of all they have.¢ The sol- 
diers of Nebuchadnezzar’s army (Iz. xxix. 18), 
however, have their shonlder peeled in the literal 
sense. The skin is worn off with carrying earth 
to pile up the mounds during the protracted siege 
of ‘l'yre. [* Pilled”’ has the sense of “bald” in 
Lev. xiii. 40 mary.) Ko Aer 


* PILLOW (προσκεφάλαιον), a cushion for 
the head. Pillows were used on the divans or 
couches, on which the Orientals recline for rest and 
sleep. So our Saviour had laid himself down foi 
repose after a day of fatigue, on a pillow in the 
hinder part of the ship, when the storm arose, as 
The article in Greek in- 
dicates that the pillow belonged to the furniture of 


the boat. The pillow [YUEN = at the head] 


on which the head of the image that was made to 
represent David in 1 Sam. xix. 13, was placed, was 
made of goat’s hair; or, us some conjecture, a text- 
ure of goat’s hair was placed at the head of the 


image, so as by its resemblance to David's hair to 


make the deception more complete (see Ges. //ebr. 
TIlundw. p. 17, 6t¢ Aufl.). Jacob used stones for 
his pillow, or, more literally, placed them at his 
head, when overtaken by night he slept at Luz 
(Gen. xxviii. 11, 18). In Ez. ΧΡ τὺ" 


ions (“ pillows,” A. V.) were used as especial appli- 


ances of luxury and effeminacy; whilst generally 
those sitting upon a couch only had pillows for the 


elbow to rest upon, these women made (sewed) them 


(together) even for all the joints of the hand. The 


word does not oeeur further in the A. V. 


hi. ἢ. Cale 
PIL’TAL [2 syl.] νι [whom Jchovah de- 


livers]: Φελετί; [Vat. Alex. F A.J omit; FA.3 φελη- 
The representative of the priestly 


PINE-TREE. 1. Tédhar,¢ from a root sig- 
nifying to revolve. What tree is intended is not 
certain. Gesenius inclines to think the oak, as 


implying duration. It has been variously explained 


d Comp. “ peeling their prisoners,”’ Milton, P. R. iv 
To peel the chiefs, the people to devour.” 
Dryden, Homer, Ilad (Richardson). 
e WV): πεύκη : pins (18. 1x. 19)" from i717," 


ἡ ἢ .Φ 
‘yevolve "7 (Ges. p. 3338). In Is. xli. 19, βραθυδαάρ: 
μέγ. 


PINNACLE 


to be the Indian plane, the larch and the elm (Cel- 
sins, Z/iervd. ii. 271). But the rendering ὁ pme” 
seems least probable of any, as the root implies 
either curvature or duration, of which the latter is 
not particularly applicable to the pine, and the for- 
mer remarkably otherwise. The LXX. rendering 
in [s. xh. 19, βραθυδαάρ, appears to have arisen 
from a eonfased amaleamation of the words berdsh 
and tédhdr, which follow each other in that pas- 


sage. Of these berdsh is sometimes rendered “ cy- 
press,” and might stand for “‘juniper.”” That spe- 


cies of juniper which is called savin, is in Greek 
βραθύ. The word δαάρ is merely an expression in 
(eee letters for ἐμῶν, (Pliny, xxiv. 11, 61; 
Schleusner, s. v.; Celsius, //ierob. 1. 78.) [Fir] 
2. Shemen (Neh. viii. 15) is probably the wild 
olive. The cultivated olive was mentioned just be- 
fore (Ges. p. 1437). Kea. P. 


PINNACLE (τὸ πτερύγιον: pinna, pinnac- 
wum: ouly in Matt. iv. 5, and Luke iv. 9). The 
word is used in ©. T. to render, 1. Cdndph,? a 
wing or border, e. 7. of a garment (Num. xv. 
1 Sam. xy. 27, xxiv. 4). 2. Snappir, fin of a fish 
(Lev. xi. 9. So Arist. μηδ. i. 5, 13). 3. Kat- 
sth, δάσο; A. V. end (Ex. xxviii. 36). Hesychius 
explains 7h. <> ἀιςρωτήριον. 

It is plain, 1. {πὰ τὸ πτερ. is not @ pinnacle, 
but the pinnacle. That by the word itself we 
should understand an edge or border, like a feather 
ora fin. The only part of the Temple which an- 
swered to the modern sense of pumacle was the 
golden spikes erected on the roof, to prevent birds 
from settling there (Joseph. δι J. v.5, § 6). To 
meet the sense, ΡΝ οὗ “ wing,”’ or to use our 
modern word founded on the same notion, “aisle,” 
Lightfoot suggests the porch or vestibule which 
projected, like shoulders on each side of the Temple 
(Joseph. &. J. v. 5, § 4; Vitruv. iii. 2). 

Another opinion fixes on the royal porch adjoin- 
ing the Temple, which rose to a totat height of 
400 cubits above the Valley of Jehoshaphat (Joseph. 
Εν Ἰὺὺ. xx. 9, § 7). 

Eusebius tells us that it was from ‘the pinna- 
cle” (τὸ mrep.) that St. James was precipitated, 
and it is said to lave remained until the 4th cen- 
tury (Euseb. 4. λ΄. ii. 23; Williams, //oly City, ii. 
338). 

Perhaps in any case τὸ πτερ. means the battle- 
ment ordered by law to be added to every roof. It 
is in favor of this that the word Cunaph is used to 
indicate the top of the Temple (Dan. ix. 27; Ham- 
mond, Grotius, Cahnet, De Wette, Lightfoot, Π. 
Hebr. on Mutt. iv.). iW. 


ΡΙΝΟΝ (3.5 [darkness, obscurity 57: ᾧι- 


νών; [Alex. in Gen. dives; Vat. in 1 Chr. Φεινων :} 
Phinow). One of the « dukes”? of Edom; that is, 


ae 


head or founder of a trihe of that nation (Gen. | 


xxxvi. 41; 1 Chr. i. 52). By Eusebius and .16- 
rome (Qnomesticon, Φινῶν, and “ Fenon ’’) tle seat 
of the tribe is said to have been at PUNON, one of the 
stations of the Israclites in the Wilderness: which 
again they! identity with Vhieno, “between Vetra 
and Zour,’ the site of the famous Roman copper 
mines. No name answering to Pinon appears to 
have been yet discovered in Arabic literature, or 
rmoust the existing tribes. 


lignum pulcherri- 
mune. 


lo Ἵ . 
δ1 F\I> : πτερύγιον : angulis. 


PIPE 


[CrispInGc Pins, Amer. ed., and 


2558 
* PINS. 
TENT. } 


PIPE (O°9r, chalil). The Hebrew word so 
rendered is derived from a root signifying ‘to bore, 
perforate,” and is represented with sufticient cor- 
rectness hy the English “ pipe’ or “ flute,’ as in 
the margin of I KX. i. £0. It is one of the simplest 
and therefore, probably, one of the oldest of imsi- 
eal instruments, and in consequence of its siimplic- 
ity of form there is reason to suppose that the 
“ pipe’? of the Hebrews did not ditter materially 
from that of the ancient Keyptians aud Greeks. It 
is associated with the tabret (¢éph) as an instru- 
ment of a peaceful and social character, just as in 
Shakespeare (JJuch Ado, ii. 3), “T have known 
when there was no musie with him but the drum 
and fife, aud now had he rather hear the talon and 
the pipe’’ — the constant accompaniment of merri- 
nient and festivity (Luke vii. 32), and especially 
characteristic of “ the piping time of peace.”’ The 
.| pipe and tabret were used at the banquets of the 
Hebrews (Is. ν. 12), and their bridal processions 
(Mishna, Baba neetsitt, vi. 1), and aceompanied the 
simpler religious services, when the young proph- 
ets, returning from the high-place, caught their in- 
spiration from the harmony (1 Sam. x. 5); or the 
pilgrims, on their way to the great festivals of their 
ritual, beguiled the weariness of the march with 
psalms sung to the simple music of the pipe (Is. 
xxx. 29). When Solomon was proclaimed king the 
whole people went up after him to Gihon, piping 
with pipes (1 K. i. 40). The sound of the pipe 
was apparently a soft wailing note, which made it 
appropriate to be used in mourning and at funerals 
(Matt. ix. 23), and in the lament of the prophet 
over the destruction of Moab (Jer. xlviii. 30). The 
pipe was the type of perforated wind instruments, 
as the harp was of stringed instruments (1 Mace. 
lil. £5),and was even used in the Temple-choir, as 
appears from Ls. lxxxvii. 7, where “the players on 
instruments ”’ are properly “ pipers.”’ Twelve days 
in the year, according to the Mishna (Arch. ii. 3), 
the pipes sounded before the altar: at the slaying 
of the lirst Passover, the slaving of the Second 
Passover, the first feast-day of the Passover, the 
first feast-day of the Feast of Weeks, and the eight 
days of the Teast of Tabernacles. On the last- 
wentioned oceasion the playing on pipes accom- 
panied the drawing of water from the fountain of 
Siloah (Sueech, iv. 1, v. 1) for five and six days. 
The pipes which were played betore the altar were 
of reed, and not of copper or bronze, because the 
former gave a softer sound. Of these there were 
not less than two nor more than twelve. In later 
tines the office of mourning at funerals became a 
profession, and the funeral and deatli-bed were never 
without the professional pipers or finte-players (αὐ- 
Anras, Alatt. ix. 23), a custom which still exists 
(comp. Ovid, /‘ust. vi. 660, “cantabat moestis tibia 
fineribus ). It was incumbent on even the poor- 
est Israelite, at the death of his wife, to provide at 
least two pipers and one woman to make lamenta- 
tion. [Music, vol. iti. p. 2039 ὁ.] 

In the social and festive life of the Egyptians the 
pipe played as prominent a part as among the [e- 
brews. «+ While dinner was preparing, the party 


2. MHEID: wrep.: pinnula. 
νν « 
3. Ma: πτερ. : Sumomitas. 


Dee PIPE 


was enlivened by the sound of music; and a band, 
consisting of the harp, lyre, guitar, tambourine, 
double and single pipe, flute and other instruments, 
played the favorite airs and songs of the country ”’ 
(Wilkinson, Are. 2. ii. 222). In the different 
combinations of instruments used in Egyptian 
bands, we generally find either the double pipe or 
the thite, and sometimes both; the former being 
played both by men and women, the latter exclu- 
sively by women. The Egyptian single pipe, as 
described ly Wilkinson (dre. Lg. ii. 308), was 
‘a straight tube, without any increase at the 
mouth; and, when played, was held with both 
hands. It was of moderate length, apparently not. 
exceeding a foot and a half, and many have been 
found much smaller; but these may have belonged 
to the peasants, without meriting a place among 
the instruments of the Egyptian band... .. Some 
have three, others four holes. .... and some were 
furnished with a small mouthpiece’’ of reed or 
thick straw. This instrument must have been 
something like the .Vdy, or dervish’s flute, which is 
described by Mr. Lane (.lfod. £y. ii. chap. vy.) as 
“a simple reed, about 18 inches in length, seven- 
eighths of an inch in diameter at the upper ex- 
tremity, and three-quarters of an inch at the lower. 
It is pierced with six holes in front, and generally 
with another hole at the back..... In the hands 
of a good performer the nay yields fine, mellow 
tones; but it requires much practice to sound it 
well.” The double pipe, which is found as fre- 
quently in Egyptian paintings as the single one, 
“consisted of two pipes, perhaps occasionally united 
together by a common mouthpiece, and played each 
with the corresponding hand. 10 was common to 
the Greeks and other people, and, from the mode of 
holding it, received the name of rig¢lit and left pipe, 
the tibia dextra and sinistra of the Romans: the 
latter had but few holes, and, emitting a deep 
sound, served as a bass. Vhe other had more 
holes, and gavea sharp tone” (Wilkinson, nc. £g. 
ii. 309, 310). Jt was played on chiefly by women, 
who danced as they played, and is imitated by the 
modern Egyptians, in their zazmmndra, or double 
reed, a rude instrument, used principally by peas- 
ants and camiel drivers out of doors (did. pp. 311, 
312). In addition to these is also found in the 
earliest sculptures a kind of flute, held with both 
hands, and sometimes so long that the player was 
obliged to stretch his arms to their fuil length 
while playing. 

Any ot the instruments above described would 
have been called by the Hebrews by the general 
terin chalil, and it is not improbable that they 
might have derived their knowledge of then: from 
Egypt. The sinvle pipe is said to have been the 
invention of the Kgyptians alone, who attribute it 
to Osiris (Jul. Poll. Onomast. iv. 10), and as the 
material of which it was made was the lotns-wood 
(Ovid, Fas. iv. 190, *horrendo lotos adunea sono ᾽") 
there may be some foundation for the conjecture. 
Other materials mentioned by Julius Pollax are 
reed, brass, boxwood, and horn. Pliny (xvi. 66) 
adds silver, and the hones of asses. Idartenora, In 
his note on Arachin, ii. 3, above quoted, identifies 
the chalil with the French cheliumeau, which is the 
German schalmeie and our shawm or shal, of 
which the clarionet is a modern improvement. ‘The 
shawin, says My. Chappell (Pop. Aus. i. 35, note 
5), “was played with a reed like the wayte, or 
hauthoy, but bemg a bass instrument, with about 
the cuumpass of an octave, had probably more the 


PISGAH 


tone of a bassoon.’’ This can scarcely be correct, 

or Drayton's expression, “the skrillest shawm ” 

(Polyol. iv. 366), would be inappropriate. 

ΑἸ 

* PY’PER, Rev. xviii. 22. 
Pir. | 


ΡΙΒΑ (οἱ ἐκ Πειρᾶς [Vat., of ἐκ Mipas, Ald.; 
Rom. Alex. omit]), 1 Esdr. v. 19. Apparently ἃ 
repetition of the name CAPHIRA in the former part 
of the verse, 


PYVRAM (ENT [perh. fleet as the wild ass]: 
Φιδών; [Vat. bedwy;] Alex. depaau; [Comp. 
Φεραμ:}] Pharam). The Amorite king of Jar- 
muth at the time of Joshua’s conquest of Canaan 
(Josh. x. 3). With his four confederates he was 
defeated in the great battle before Gibeon, and 
fled for refuge to the cave at Makkedah, the en- 
trance to which was closed by Joshua’s command. 
At the close of the long day’s slaughter and pur- 
suit, the five kings were brought from their hiding- 
place, and hanged upon five trees till sunset, when 
their bodies were taken down and cast into the cave 
‘¢ wherein they had been hid’? (Josh. x. 27), 


PIR/ATHON (PUIVI [ princely, Ges.]: 
[ Vat. ] Papadwu: [Nom. Φαραθών:] Alex. Ppa- 
αθων: Pharathon), ‘sin the land of Ephraim in 
the mount of the Amalekite; ’ a place named no- 
where but in Judg. xii. 15, and there recorded 
only as the, burial-place of Abdon ben-Hillel the 
Pirathonite, one of the Judges. Its site was not 
known to Eusebius or Jerome; but it is mentioned 
by the acenrate old traveller hap-Parchi as lying 
about two hours west of Shechem, and called F’e7’- 
ata (Asher's Benjamin of Tud. ii. 426). Where 
it stood in the 14th century it stands still, and is 
called by the same name. It was reserved for Dr. 
Jtobinson to rediscover it on an eminence about a 
mile and a half south of the road from Jaffa hy 
Hableh to Noblis, and just six miles, or two hours, 
from the last (Robinson, ili. 134). 

Of the remarkable expression, “ the mount (or 
mountain district) of the Amalekite,” no explana- 
tion has yet been discovered beyond the probable 
fact that it commemorates a very early settlement 
of that roving people in the highlands of the coun- 
try. 

Another place of the same name probably existed 
near the south. Dut beyond the mention of Pua- 
RATHONI in 1 Mace. ix. 50, no trace has been 
found of it. α. 


PIRATHONITE SIVA and NY 
[patr. see above]: Φαραθωνείτης, Φαραθωνεί, ἐκ 
Φαραθῶν: Pharathonites), the native of, or dwell- 
er in, Prraruon. ‘Pwo such are named in the 
Bibles 1. [Φαραθωνίτης (Vat. -vet-).| Abdon ben- 
Hillel (Judy. xii. 13, 15), one of the minor judges 
of Israel. In the original the definite article is 
present, aud it should be rendered “the Pira- 
thonite.”’ 

2. [φΦαραθωνί (Vat. -ver), ἐκ Φαραθων: Phara- 
thonites, Pharatonites.| From the same place 
came ** Benaiah the Pirathonite of the children of 
Ephraim,” captain of the eleventh monthly course 
of David's army (1 Chr. xxvii. 14) and one of the 
king’s guard (2 Sam. xxiii. 30; 1 Chr. xi. 31) 


G. 


PISGAH (mao Sa with the def. article 
[the part, piece]: Φασγά, in Deut. iil. 17, xxxiv 


[ MINSTREL; 


PISGAH 


1, and in Joshua; elsewhere 7} λελαξευμένον @ or 

ἡ λαξευνή: Phasya). An ancient topographical 

name which is found, in the Pentateuch and Josh- 
ua only, in two connections. 

1. The top, or head, of the Pisgah (an WIN), 
Ναηι. χχὶ. 20, xxiii. 14; Deut. iii. 27, xxxiv. 1. 

2. Ashdoth hap-Pisgah, perhaps the springs, or 
roots, of the Pisgah, Deut. iii. 17, iv. 49; Josh. 
xii. 3, xiii. 20. 

The latter has already been noticed under its 
own head. [AsttporuH-PisGAn.] Of the former 
but httle can be said. ‘The Pisgah ’’? must have 
been a mountain range or district, the same as, or 
a part of that called the mountains of Abarim 
(comp. Deut. xxxii. 49 with xxxiv. 1). It lay on 
the east of Jordan, contiguous to the field of Moab, 
and immediately opposite Jericho. The field of 
Zophim was situated on it, and its highest point 
or summit — its “ head ’* — was the Mount Nebo. 
If it was a proper name we can only conjecture that 
it denoted the whole or part of the range of the 
highlands on the east of the lower Jordan. In the 
late Targums of Jerusalem and Pseudojonathan, 
Pisgah is invariably rendered by @amnatha,> a term 
in common nse fora hill. It will be observed that 
the LAX. also do not treat it as a proper name. 
On the other hand Eusebius and Jerome ( Onomas- 
ticon,  Abarim,’? “ Fasga’’) report the name as 
existing in their day in its ancient locality. Mount 
Abarim aud Mount Nabau were pointed out on the 
road leading from Livias to Heshbon (7. e. the 
Wady Hesban), still bearing their old names, and 

‘close to Mount Phogor (Peor), which also retained 
its name, whence, says Jerome (ἃ gue), the contiy- 
uous region was even then called Phasgo. This 
connection between Phogor and Phasgo is puzzling, 
and suggests a possible error of copyists. 

No traces of the name Pisgah have been met 
with in later times on the east of Jordan, but in 
the Arabic garb of Jtus el-Feshkah. (almost identi- 
eal with the Hebrew Rosh hap-Pisgah) it is at- 
tached to a well-known headland on the north- 
western end of the Dead Sea, a mass of mountain 
bounded on the south by the Wady en-Nar, and 
on the north by the Wady Sidr, and on the north- 
ern part of which is situated the great Mussniman 
sanctuary of iWeby JWitsa (Moses). This associa- 
tion of the names of Moses and Pisgah on the west 
side of the Wead Sea— where to suppose that 
Moses ever set foot would be to stultify the whole 
narrative of his decease — is extremely startling. 
No explanation of it has yet been offered. Cer- 
tainly that of M. De Sauley and of his translator,¢ 
that the Aas el-Feshkah is identical with Pisgah, 
cannot be entertained. Against this the words of 
Deut. iii. 27,‘ Thou shalt not go over this Jordan,” 
are decisive. 

Had the name of Moses alone existed here, it 
might with some plausibility be conceived that the 
reputation for sanctity had been at some time, 
during the long struggles of the country, transferred 
from east. to west, when the original spot was out 
of the reach of the pilgrims. But the existence of 


a The singular manner in whieh the LXX. trans- 
lators of the Pentnteuch have fluetuated in their 
renderings of Pisgah between the proper name and the 
appellative, leads to the inference that their Mebrew 
text was different in some of the passages to ours. 
Mr. W. A. Wright has suggested that in the latter 


eases they may have read TDD for F105, 
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the name Feshkah — and, what is equally curious, 
its non-existence on the east of Jordan — seems to 
preclude this suggestion. [ΝΈΒΟ, Mount, Amer. 
ed. | G. 


PISID’IA (πΠισιδία: Pisidit) was a district of 
Asia Mimor, which cannot be very exactly defined. 
But it may be described sufficiently by saying that 
it was to the north of PAMPUYLIA, and stretched 
along the range of Taurus. Northwards it reached 
to, and was partly included in, ΤῊ οὐ, which 
was similarly an indefinite district, though far more 
extensive. ‘Thus ANTIOCH IN PIsIDIA was some- 
times called a Phrygian town. The occurrences 
which took place at this town give a great interest 
to St. Paul's first visit to the district. 116 passed 
through Pisidia twice, with Barnabas, on the first 
Inissionary journey, ἐς 6. both in going from PERGA 
to lconium (Acts xiii. 15, t4, 51), and in return- 
ing (xiv. 21, 24, 25; compare 2 Tim. iti. 11). It 
is probable also that he traversed the northern part 
of the district, with Silas and Timotheus, on the 
second missionary journey (xvi. 6): but the word 
Pisidia does not oecur except in reference to the 
former journey. ‘The characteristics both of the 
country aad its inhabitants were wild and rugged; 
and it is very likely that the Apostle emcomitered 
here some of those * perils of robbers ’’ aud “ perils 
of rivers”? which he mentions afterwards. His 
routes through this region are considered in detail 
in Life and pp. of St. Paul (2d ed. vol. i. pp. 
197-207, 240, 241), where extracts from various 
travellers are given. J.S. H. 


PISON (FWD [streaming, current, Ges.]: 
{htom. Φισών; Alex.] Φεισων: Phison), One of 
the four “ heads’ into which the stream flowing 
through Eden was divided (Gen. iil. 11). Nothing 
is known of it; the principal conjectures will be 
found under Even [vol. i. p. 656 f.]. 


PIS’PAH (7 \2D5 [expansion]: Φασφά; 
[Vat. Φασφαι:] Phaspha). An Asherite: one of 
the sons of Jether, or Ithran (1 Chr. vii. 38). 


PIT. Inthe A. V. this word appears with a 
figurative as well as a hteral meaning. It passes 
from the facts that belong to the outward aspect of 
Palestine and its cities to states or regions of the 
spiritual world. With this power it is used to rep- 
reset several Hebrew wordy, and the starting point 
which the literal meaning presents for the spiritual 
is, in each case, a subject of some interest. 


1. Shéol (ONw), in Num. xvi. 30, 33; Job 
xvii. 16. Hfere the word is one which is used only 
of the hollow, shadowy world, the dwelling of the 
dead, and as such it has been treated of under 
HELL. 


2. Shachath (YTD). Here, as the root TW 
shows, the sinking of the pit is the primary thought 
(Gesen. Thes. s. v.). It is dug into the earth 
(Ps. ix. 15, exix. 85). A pit thus made and then 
covered lightly over, served as a trap by which ani- 
mals or men might be ensnared (Ps. xxxv. 7). It 


from ples) a word whieh they actnally trauslate by 
λαξεύειν in Ex. xxxiv. 1, 4, Deut. x. 1. 

b Probably the origin of the marginal reading of 
the A. V. © the hill.” 

¢ See De Saulcy’s Voyage, ete., and the notes to ii 
60-66 of the English edition. 
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thus became a type of sorrow and confusion, from | equivalent of δύ)" rather than Deer. 


which a man could not extricate himselt, of the 
great doom which comes to all men, of the dreari- 
ness of death (Job xxxiii. 18, 24, 28, 30). To 
“vo down to the pit,” is to die without hope. It 
is the penalty of evil-doers, that from which the 
righteous are delivered by the hand of God. 


3. Bor (N13). In this word, as in the cog- 
nate Léér, the special thought is that of a pit or 
well dug for water (Gesen. Thes.s. v.). The pro- 
cess of desynonymizing which goes on in all lan- 
guages, seems to have confined the former to the 
state of the well or cistern, dug into the rock, but 
no longer filled with water. Thus, where the sense in 
both cases is figurative, and the same English word is 
used, we have pit (deer) connected with the “deep 
water,” “ the waterflood,”’ * the deep”’ (Ps. Ixix. 15), 


while in pit (=D), there is nothing but the 
‘miry clay’? (Ps. xl.2). Its dreariest feature is 
that there is “no water”? in it (Zech. ix, 11). So 
far the idea involved has been rather that of misery 
and despair than of death. But in the phrase 


“they that go down to the pit’? (113), it becomes 
even more constantly than the synonyms already 
noticed (Sheol, Shachuth), the representative of the 
world of the dead (Iz. xxxi. 14, 16, xxxii. 18, 24; 
Ps. xxviii. 1, exliii. 7). There may have been two 
reasons for this transfer. 1. The wide, deep exca- 
vation became the place of burial. The ‘“ graves 
were set in the sides of the pit’ (b07) (Ez. xxxii. 
24). To one looking into it it was visibly the 
home of the dead, while the vaguer, more mys- 
terious Sheol carried the thoughts further to an in- 
visible home. 2. The pit, however, in this sense, 
was never simply equivalent to burial-place. There 
is always implied in it a thought of scorn and con- 
demnation. ‘This too had its origin apparently in 
the use made of the excavations, which had either 
never been wells, or had lost the supply of water. 
The prisoner in the land of his enemies, was left to 
perish in the pit (407) (Zech. ix. 11). The greatest 
of all deliverances is that the captive exile is re- 
leased from the slow death of starvation in it 
(shachath, Is. lt. 14). 
cast into the dungeon, or pit (067) (Jer. xxxviii. 6, 
9), let down into its depths with cords, sinking into 
the filth at the bottom (here also flere is no water), 
with death by hunger staring him in the face, 
shows how terrible an instrument of punishment 
was such a pit. The condition of the Athenian 
prisoners in the stone quarries of Syracuse (Thue. 
Vii. 87), the Persian punishment of the σπόδος 
(Ctesias, Pers. 48), the oubliettes of medieval 
prisons present instances of cruelty, more or less 
analogous. 
ations of material horror clustering round, it should 
have involved more of the idea of a place of ptmish- 
ment for the haughty or unjust, than did the sheol, 
the crave. 

In Rev. ix. 1,2, and elsewhere, the “ bottomless 
pit, ” is the translation of τὸ φρέαρ τῆς ἀβύσσου. 
The A. V. has rightly taken φρέαρ here as the 


a ae: ὑδρία : Aydria, lagena; akin to Sanskrit 
kut and κάδος. Also “barrel”? (1 K. xvii. 12, xviii. 
33). (Ges. p. 660; Eichhoff, Vergleich. der Sprachen, Ὁ. 
219.) 


2. “a5 and Da): ἀγγεῖον : vas ; A.V.“ bottle,” 


The history of Jeremiah, | 


Tt is not strange that with these associ- 


PITCHER 


The pit of the 
It is opened with a key 

Satan is cast into it, asa 

prisoner (xx. 3). E. Hae 


PITCH Faz Wer, Bee) πίσση: pix). 
The three Hebrew ter ms above given all represent 
the same object, namely, mineral pitch or asphalt, 
in its different aspects: zepheth (the <ift of the 
modern Arabs, Wilkinson, Ane. Fy. ii. 120) in its 
liquid state, from a root signifying “to flow;” 
chéemar, in its solid state, from its red color, though 
also explained in reference to the manner in which 
it boils up (the former, however, being more con- 
sistent with the appearance of the two terms in 
juxtaposition in Ix. ii, 3; A. V. “piteh and 
slime’’); and copher, in reference to its use in 
overlaying wood-work (Gen. vi. 14). Asphalt is an 
opaque, inflammable substance, which bubbles up 
from subterranean fountains in a liquid state, and 
hardens by exposure to the air, but readily melts 
under the influence of heat. In the latter state 
it is very tenacious, and was used as a cement in 
lien of mortar in Babylonia (Gen. xi. 3; Strab. 
xvi. p. 745; Herod. i. 179), as well as for coating 
the outsides of vessels (Gen. vi. 14; Joseph. B. J. 
iv. 8, § 4), and particularly for making the papy- 
rus boats of the Exyptians water-tight (Ix. ii. 3; 
Wilkinson, ii. 120), The Babylonians obtained 
their chief supply from springs at ls (the modern 
Hit), which are still in existence (ITerod. 1.179); 
The Jews and Arabians got theirs in large quanti- 
ties from the Dead Sea, which hence received its 
classical name of Lacus Asphaltites. The latter 
was particularly prized for its purple hne (Plin. 
xxviii. 23). In the early ages of the Bible the 
slime-pits (Gen, xiv. 10), or springs of asphalt, 
were apparent in the Vale of Siddim, at the south- 
ern endof the sea. They are now concealed through 
the submergence of the plain, and the asphalt 
probably forms itself into a crust on the bed of the 
lake, whence it is dislodged by earthquakes or 
other causes. Early writers describe the masses 
thus thrown up on the surface of the lake as of 
very considerable size (Joseph. B. J. iv. 8,§ 4; 
Tac. fist. v. 6; Diod. Sic. ii. 48). This is now a 
rare occurrence (Robinson, tes. i. 517), though 
small pieces may constantly be picked up on the 
shores. The inflammable nature of pitch is noticed 
in 15. xxxiv. 9. W. Dok 


PITCHER.¢ The word “ pitcher” is used in 
A. V. to denote the water-jars or pitchers with one 
or two handles, used chiefly by women ior carrying 
water, as in the story of Rebecca (Gen. xxiv. 15-20; 
but see Mark xiv. 13; Luke xxii. 10).2 This prac- 
tice has been and is still usual both in the last 
and elsewhere. ‘The vessels used for the purpose 
are generally carried on the head or the shoulder. 
The Bedouin women commonly use skin-bottles. 
Such was the “ bottle”? carried by Dagar (Gen. 
xxi. 14; Harmer, Obs. iv. 246; Layard, Wan. ¢ 
Bab. p. 578; Roberts, Sketches, pl. 164;  Ar-’ 
vieux, Zrav. p. 203; Burckhardt, Notes on Bed. 
i. 351). 


abyss is as a dungeon. 
(Kev. ix.) yx eee 


only onee a * pitcher ” (Lam. iv. 2), where it is joined 


with WIT, an earthen vessel (Ges. 522 

3. InN. T. κεράμιον, twice only : Mark xiv. 18, /a- 
gena; Luke xxii. 10, amphora. 

δ * Hence the owner of the guest-chamber was the 
more readily known, as pointed ont in note a, vol. ii. 
p. 1375. H. 


PITHOM 


The same word cad is used of the pitchers em- 
ployed by Gideon's 300 men (Judy. vii. 16), where 
the use made of them marks the material. Also 
the vessel (A. V. “ barrel’’) in which the meal of 
the Sareptan widow was contained (1 K. ὙΠ 12) 
and the “harrels’* of water used by Elijah at Mount 
Carmel (xviii. 93)... [Bannec, Amer. ed.| 1 is 
also used figuratively of the life of man (Keel. xii. 
ὃ). [Founrary; Mepicine.] It is thus prob- 
able that earthen vessels were used by the Jews as 
they were hy the Egyptians for containing both 
liquids and dry provisions (Bireh, Ane. Pottery, 1. 
43). In the view of the Fountain of Nazareth 
{vol. i. p. 838], may be seen men and women with 
pitchers which scarcely differ from those in use in 
Kgypt and Nubia (Roberts, Shetchkes, plates 29, 
164). The water-pot of the woman of Samaria 
was probably one of this kind, to he distinguished 
from the much larger amphor of the marriage- 
feast at Cana. (Fountain; Crusk; BorrTie; 
FLAGON; Por. | ποῦ: 


PYTHOM (one [see helow]: Πειθώ: [Alex. 


Πιθωμ:} Phithom), one of the store-cities built by 
the Israelites for the first oppressor, the Pharaoh 
“which knew not Joseph‘ (Itx.i.11). In the 
Heb. these cities are two, Pithom and Raanises: 
the LXX. adds On, as a third. 10 is probable 
that Pithom lay in the most eastern part of Lower 
Egypt, like Naamses, if, as is reasonable, we sup- 
pose the latter to be the Rameses mentioned else- 
where, and that the Israelites were occupied in 
public works within or near to the laud of Goshen. 
Herodotus mentions a town called Patumus, Πά- 
TOULOS, which seems to be the same as the Thoum 
or Thou of the /tinerary of Antoninus, probably 
the military station Thohu of the Notiiia. 
Whether or not Patumus be the Pithom of 
Scripture, there can be little doubt that the name 
is identical. he first part is the same as in Bu- 
bastis and Bu-siris, either the definite article mas- 
culine, or a possessive pronoun, unless indeed, with 
Bruesch, we read the Egyptian word “abode’’ PA, 
and suppose that it commences these names. [PI- 
BuesETH.| The second part appears to be the 
nane of ATUM or TUM, a divinity worshipped 
at On, or Mleliopolis, as well as Ra, both being 
forms of the sun [ON], and it is noticeable that 
Thoum or Thou was very near the THeliopolite 
nome, aud perhaps more anciently within it, and 
that a monument at Aboo-Kesheyd shows that the 
worship of Heliopolis extended along the valley of 
the Canal of the Red Sea. As we find Thoum and 
Patamus and [tameses in or near to the land of 
Gosheu, there can be no reasonable doubt that we 
have here a correspondence to Pithom aud Raam- 
ses, and the probable connection in both cases with 
IVeliopolis confirms the conclusion. It is remark- 
able that the Coptic version of Gen. xlvi. 28 men- 
tions Pithom for, or instead of, the Merocpolis of 
the LAX. The Ilebrew reads, “And he sent 
Judah before him unto Joseph, to direct his face 
unto Goshen; and they came into the land 
of Goshen.”’ ΠΟΙ the LXX. has, καθ᾽ Ἡρώων 


πόλιν, εἰς γῆν Ῥαμεσσῆ, but the Coptic, Θὰ. 
tame PFRAKI DEM πκὰϑ! 
Τῷ Δ MKRACCH. Whether Patumus and Thoum 


be the same, and the position of oueor both, have yet 
to he determined, hefore we can speak positively as to 


PLAGUE, THE hig | 


in the Arabian nome upon the Canal of the Red Sea 
(11. 48). The /tinerary of Antoninus puts Thou 50 
Roman miles from Heliopolis, and 48 from Telu- 
sium; but this seems teo fur north for Patumus, 
and also fur Pithom, if that place were near Ileli- 
opolis, as its name and connection with ltaamses 
seem to indicate. Under NRaanises is a discussion 
of the character of these cities, and of their im- 
portance in Egyptian history. [RAmEs«s. | 
᾿ lie. 

* Chabas (Joyage Cun Egyptien, p. 286) sug- 
gests the probable identity of Pithom and the 
Ktham of Ex. xiii. 20: the initial p being simply 
the imaseuline singular of the article in Evyptian. 
But this seems to eall for two cities or towers of 
the same name, in the same general locality, since 
there is good reason for placing the Pithom of Kx. 
i. 11, to the west of Raamses. The children of [5- 
rael would naturally assemble for the exodus at the 
point nearest the eastern desert; and their place of 
rendezvous was Raamses; uor would they be likely 
to encamp near a fortified city such as Pithoin was. 
[ἢ his MWelanges Evyypt. ii. 154, M. Chabas gives 
at length the arguments for the identification of 
Pithoi with the Patuinus of Tlerodotus, and with 
the ruins of Aboo-Kesheyd. A thorough archo- 
logical exploration of the Delta alone could deter- 
iniule these localities with certainty. This we may 
hope fur when M. Mariette shall have finished his 
most rewarding work in the Nile valley. The Pata- 
mus of Herodotus lay upon the canal that joined the 
Nile to the Bitter Lakes, and the sweet-water ca- 
unl of Lesseps, by restoring fertility to the ancient 
Goshen, and inviting thither a permanent popula- 
tion, may give occasion for discoveries that shall 
illustrate and confirm the history of Israel in 
Keypt. Joc ole 

PVTHON (JW [harmlcss, First]: Φιθών; 
(in ix. 41, Vat. Sin. Φαιθων:} Phithon) One of 


the four sons of Micah, the son of Meribbaal, or 
Mephibosheth (1 Chr. viii. 35, ix. 41). 


PLAGUE, THE. The disease now called the 
Plague, which has ravaged Mgypt and neighboring 
countries in modern tines, is supposed to have pre- 
vailed there in former ages. Manetho, the Egyp- 
tian historian, speaks of a very great plague in 
the reign of Semempses, the seventh king of the 
first dynasty, B. C. cir. 9500. The difficulty of de- 
termining the character of the pestilences of ancient 
and medieval times, even when carefully described, 
warns us not to conclude that every such mention 
refers to the Plague, especially as the cholera has, 
since its modern appearance, been almost as severe 
a scourge to Egypt as the more famous disease, 
which, indeed, as an epidemic seems there to have 
been sneceeded by it. Moreover, if we adinit, as 
we must, that there have been anciently pestilences 
very nearly resembling the modern Plague, we must 
still hesitate to pronounce any recorded pestileice to 
he of this class unless it be described with some 
distinguishing particulars. 

The Plague in recent times has not extended far 
beyond the Turkish Empire and the kingdom of 
Persia. It has been asserted that Egypt is its cra- 
dle, but this does not seem to be corroborated by 
the later history of the disease. [0 is there both 
sporadic and epidemic: in the first form it has ap- 
peared almost annually, in the second at rarer in- 
tervals. Asan epidemic it takes the character of 
a pestilence, sometimes of the greatest severity. 


tie Pithom of Exodus. Herodotus places Patumus | Our subsequent remarks apply to it in this form. 
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It is a much-vexed question whether it is ever 
endemic: that snch is the case is favored by its 
rareness since sanitary measures have been en- 
forced. 

The Vague when most severe nsually appears 
first on the northern coast of Egypt, having previ- 
ously broken out in: Twkey or North Africa west 
of Egypt. 10 ascends the river to Cairo, rarely 
going much further. Thus Mr. Lane has observed 
that the great plague of 1835 «6 was certainly intro- 
duced frum Turkey” (Woedern /gyptians, Sth ed. 
Ῥ- ὃ, note 1). It was first noticed at Alexandria, 
ascended to Cairo, and further to the southern part 
of Egypt, a few cases having occured at Thebes; 
and it ‘extended throughout the whole of Egypt, 
though its ravages were not great in the southern 
parts’ (/bid.). The mortality is often enormous, 
and Mr. Lane remarks of the plague just men- 
tioned: “10 destroyed not less than eighty thon- 
sand persons in Cairo, that is, one-third of the pop- 
ulation; and far more, I believe, than two hundred 
thousand in all Egypt? (dbéd.).¢ The writer was 
in Cairo on the last occasion when this pestilence 
visited Egypt, in the summer of 1843, when the 
deaths were not numerous, although, owing to the 
Government's posting a sentry at each house in 
which any one had died of the disease, to enforce 
quarantine, there was much concealment, and the 
number was not accurately known (Mrs. Poole, 
Englishwoman in Egypt, ii. 32-85). Although 
since then Egypt has been free from this scourge, 
Benghiizce (lesperides), in the pashalic of ‘Tripoli, 
was almost depopulated by it during part of the 
years 1860 and 1801. It cenerally appears in 
Egypt in midwinter, and lasts at most for about 
six months. 


The ['lague is considered to be a severe kind of 


typhus, accompanied hy buboes. Like the cholera 
it is most violent at the first outbreak, causing 
almost instant death; later it may last three days, 
and cven longer, but usually it is fatal in a few 
hours. Jt has never been successfully treated ex- 
cept in isolated cases or when the epidemic has 
seemed to have worn itself out. Depletion and 
stimulants have been tried, as with cholera, and 
stimulants with far better results. Great difference 
of opinion has obtained as to whether it is conta- 

jous or not. Instances have, however, occurred in 
which no known cause except contagion could have 
conveyed the disease. 

In noticing the places in the Bible which might 
be supposed to refer to the Plague we must bear in 
mind that, unless some of ifs distinctive character- 
istics are mentioned, it is not safe to infer that this 
disease is intended. 

In the narrative of the Ten Plagues there is, as 
we point out helow [p. 2542, a], none correspond- 
ing to the modern Plague. The plague of boils has 
indeed some resemblance, and it might be urged 
that, as in other cases known scourges were sent 
(their miraculous nature being shown by their oppor- 
tune oecurrence and their intense character), so in 
this case a disease of the country, if indeed the Plague 
anciently prevailed in Egypt, might have been em- 
ployed. Yet the or dinary. Plague would rather exceed 
in severity this infliction than the contrary, which 


seems fatal to this supposition. [PLAGUES, THE 
TEN. ] 


a A curious story connected with this plague is 
given in the notes [of Mr. Lane] to the Thousand and 
One Nights, ch. iii. 


PLAGUE, THE 
Several Hebrew words are ae ἐς nesti- 


lence” or “plague.” (1.) 7 5 J properly ‘ de- 
struction,’’ hence a plague; in Loe conimonly 
θάνατος. It is used with a wide signification for 
different pestilences, being employed even for mur- 
rain in the account of the plague of murrain (Ix. 
ix. 3). (2) SVS, properly “death,” hence “a 


deadly disease, pestilence.’’? Gesenius compares the 
Schwarzer Tod, or Black Death, of the middle 


3.) ἮΔ2 and +T23%5, properly anything 


with which people are smitten, especially hy God, 
therefore a plague or pestilence sent by Him. (4.) 


2, “ pestilence” (Deut. xxxii. 24, A. V. ὦ de- 
struction ’’; Ps. xci. 6, ‘the pestilence [that] walk- 


ages. 


eth in darkness’’), and perhaps also Stee if we 
follow Gesenius, instead of reading with the A. V. 


destruction,” in Hos. xiii. 14. (5.) FL, prop- 
erly ‘a flame,’ hence “a burning fever,” “a 
plague ᾽ (Deut. xxxii. 24; Hab. iii. 5, where it 


occurs with 727). It is evident that not one of 
these words can be considered as designating by 
its signification the Plague. Whether the disease 
be mentioned must be judged from the sense of pas- 


sages, not from the sense of words. 


Those pestilences which were sent as special 


judements, and were either supernaturally rapid in 


their eflects, or in addition directed against par- 
ticular culprits, are beyond the reach of human in- 
quiry. But we also read of pestilences which, al- 
though sent as judgments, have the characteristics 
of modern epidemics, not being rapid beyond nature, 
nor directed against individuals. Thus in the re- 
markable threatenings in Leviticus and Deuteron- 
omy, pestilence is spoken of as one of the enduring 


judgments that were gradually to destroy the dis- 


obedient. This passage in Leviticus evidently refers 
to pestilence in besieged cities: “ And I will bring 
a sword upon you, that shall avenge the quarrel of 
[my] covenant: and when ye are gathered together 
within your cities, I will send the pestilence among 
you; and ye shall be delivered into the hand of the 
enemy” (xxvi. 25). Famine in a besieged city 
would occasion pestilence. A special disease may 
he indicated in the parallel portion of Deuteronomy 
(xxviii, 21): ** The Loxp shall make the pestilence 
cleave unto thee, until he [or “it ’’] have consumed 
thee from off the land whither thou goest to possess 
it..’ The word rendered ‘ pestilence ”’ may, how- 
ever, have a general signification, and comprise ca- 
lamities mentioned afterwards, for there follows an 
enumeration of several other diseases and similar 
scourges (xxvili. 21, 22). The first disease here 
mentioned, has been supposed to be the Plague 
(Bunsen, Bibelwerk). It is to be remembered that 
“the botch of Egypt’ is afterwards spoken of (27), 
by which it is probable that ordinary boils are .in- 
tended, which are especially severe in Egypt in the 
present day, and that later still ‘all the diseases of 
Eevpt’’ are mentioned (60). It therefore scems 
unlikely that so grave a disease as the Dlague, if 
then known, should not be spoken of in either of 
these two passages. In neither place does it seem 
certain that the Plague is specified, though, in the 
one, if it were to he in the land it wonld fasten 
upon the population of besieged cities, and in the 
other, if then known, it would probably be allnded 
to as a terrible judgment in an enumeration οἱ dis- 
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eases. The notices in the prophets present the same 
difficulty; for they do not seem to attord sufficiently 
positive evidence that the Plague was known in 
those times. With the prophets, as in the Penta- 
teuch, we must suppose that the diseases threatened 
or prophesied as judgments must have been known, 
or at least called by the names used for those that 
were known. Two passages might seem to be ex- 
plicit. In Amos we read, “I have sent among you 
the pestilence after the manner of Egypt: your 
young men have [ slain with the sword, and have 
taken away your horses; and I have made the stink 
of your camps to come up unto your nostrils”? (Am. 
iv. 10). Here the reference is perhaps to the death 
of the firstborn, for the same phrase, “after the 
manner of Egypt,” is used by Isaiah (x. 24, 26), 
with a reference to the Exodus, and perhaps to the 
oppression preceding it; and an allusion to past his- 
tory seems probable, as a comparison with the over- 
throw of the cities of the plain immediately follows 
(Am. iy. 11). The prophet Zechariah also speaks 
of a plague with which the [gyptians, if refusing 
to serve God, shoukl be smitten (xiv. 18), but the 
name, and the description which appears to apply 
to this scourge, seem to show that it cannot be the 
Plague (12). 

Hezekiah’s disease has been thought to have 
been the plague, and its fatal nature, as well as the 
mention of a boil, makes this not improbable. On 
the other hand, there is no mention of a pestilence 
among his people at the time. 

There does not seem, therefore, to be any dis- 
tinct notice of the Plague in the ible, and it is 
most probable that this can be aecounted for by 
supposing either that no pestilence of antiquity in 
the East was as marked in character as the modern 
Placue, or that the latter disease then frequently 
broke out there as an epidemie in crowded cities, 
instead of following a regular course. 

(See Ltussell’s Natural History of Aleppo ; Clot- 
Bey, De lu Peste, and Apergu Général sur Egypte, 
ii. 848-350.) hk. 8. ΒῈ 


PLAGUES, THE TEN. In considering 
the history of the Ten Plagues we have to notice 
the place where they occurred, and the oceasion on 
which they were sent, and to examine the narrative 
of each judgment, with a view to ascertain what it 
was, and in what manner Pharaoh and the Egyp- 
tians were punished by it, as well as to see if we 
can trace nny general connection between the several 
judgments. 

Ι. The Place. — Although it is distinctly stated 
that the plagues prevailed throughout Egypt, save, 
in the case of some, the Israelite territory, the land 
of Goshen, yet the descriptions seem principally 
to apply to that part of Egypt which lay nearest 
to Goshen, and more especially to “ the field of 
Zoan,”’ or the tract ahout that city, since it seems 
alinost certain that Pharaoh dwelt in Zoan, and 
that territory is especially indicated in Ps. Ixxviii. 
43. That the capital at this time was not more 
distant from Rameses than Zoan is evident from 
the time in which a message conld be sent from 
Pharaoh to Moses on the oceasion of the Exodus. 
The descriptions of the first and second plagues 
seem especially to refer to a land abounding in 
streams and lakes, and so rather to the lower than 
to the upper country. We must therefore look 
especially to Lower Egypt for our illustrations, 
while hearing in mind the evident prevalence of 
the plagues throughout the land. 
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17. The Occasion. — When that Pharaoh whe 
seems to have been the first oppressor was dead, 
God sent Moses to deliver Israel, commanding him 
to gather the elders of his people tovether, and to 
tell them his commission. It is added, ‘* And they 
shall hearken to thy voice: and thou shalt come, 
thou and the elders of Israel, unto the king of 
Egypt, and ye shall say unto him, The Lorp God 
of the Hebrews hath met with us: and now let us 
go, we heseech thee, three days’ journey into the 
wilderness, that we may sacrifice to the Lor» our 
God. And Tam sure that the king of Egypt will 
not let you go, no, not by a mighty hand. And I 
will stretch out my hand, and smite Egypt with 
all my wonders whieh I will do in the midst 
thereof: and after that he will let you go” (ex. iii. 
18-20). From what follows, that the Israelites 
should borrow jewels and raiment, and spoil 
Egypt”? (21, 22), it seems evident that they were 
to leave as if only for the purpose of sacrificing ; 
but it will be seen that if they did so, Pharaoh, by 
his armed pursuit and overtaking them when they 
had encamped at the close of the third day’s jour- 
ney, released Moses from his engagement. 

When Moses went to Pharaoh, Aaron went with 
him, beeause Moses, not judging himself to be 
eloquent, was diffident of speaking to Pharaoh. 
And Moses said before the Lorp, Behold, | [am] 
of uncireumeised lips, and how shall Pharaoh 
hearken unto me? And the Lorp said unto 
Moses, See, I have made thee a god to Pharaoh: 
and Aaron thy brother shall be thy prophet’ (Ex. 
vi. 30, vii. 1; comp. iv. 10-16). We are therefore 
to understand that even when Moses speaks it is 
rather by Aaron than himself. It is perhaps wor- 
thy of note that in the tradition of the Exodus 


-which Manetho gives, the calamities preceding the 


event are said to have been caused by the king’s 
consulting an Egyptian prophet; for this suggests 
a course which Pharaoh is likely to have adopted, 
rendering 1t probable that the magicians were sent 
for as the priests of the gods of the country, so 
that Moses was exalted by contrast with these vain 
oljeets of worship. We may now examine the 
narrative of each plague. 


ΠΠ. The Pligues.—1. The Plague of Blood. 
When Moses and Aaron came before Pharaoh, a 
miracle was required of them. Then Aaron's rod 
became ‘a serpent’? (A. V.), or rather ‘a eroco- 


dile” (7929). Its being changed into an animal 


reverenced by all the Egyptians, or by some of 
them, would have been an especial warning to 
Pharaoh. The Egyptian magicians called by the 
king produced what seemed to be the same wonder, 
yet Aaron's rod swallowed up the others (vii. 3-12). 
This passage, taken alone, would appear to indicate 
that the magicians succeeded in working wouders, 
but, if it is compared with those others relating 
their opposition on the occasions of the first three 
plagues, a contrary inference seems more reason- 
able. In this case the expression, “they also did 
in like manner with their enchantments”’ (11) is 
used, and it is repeated in the cases of their seem- 
ing suecess on the oecasions of the first plague 
(22), and the second (viii. 7), as well as when they 
failed on the occasion of the third plague (18). 
A comparison with other passages strengthens us 
in the inference that the magicians succeeded 
merely by juggling. [Magic.] Yet, even if they 
were able to produee ay real effects by magie, a 
broad aistinetion should be drawn between the 
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general and powerful nature of the wonders wrought 
by the hand of Moses and Aaron and their partial 
aud weak imitations. When Pharaoh had refused 
to let the Israelites go, Moses was sent again, and, 
on the second refusal, was commanded to smite 
upon the waters of the river and to tnrn them and 
all the waters of Eeypt into blood. The miracle 
was to be wrought when Vharaoh went forth in the 
morning to the river. Its general eharaeter is very 
remarkable, for not only was the water of the Yile 
smitten, but all the water, even that in vessels, 
throughout the country. The fish died, and the 
river stank. The Egyptians could not drink of it, 
and digved around it for water. This plague 
appears to have lasted seven days, for the aecount 
of it ends, “And seven days were fulfilled, after 
that the Lor» had smitten the river” (vil. 15-25), 
and the narrative of the seeond plague immedi- 
ately follows, as though the other had then ceased. 
Some diftieulty has been oeeasioned by the mention 
that the Kxyptiaus digged for water, but it is uot 
stated that they so gained what they sought, 
although it may be conjectured that only the water 
that was seen was smitten, in order that the nation 
should not perish. This plague was doubly hu- 
miliating to the religion of the country, as the Nile 
was held sacred, as well as some kinds of its fish, 
not to speak of the erocodiles, whieh probably were 
destroyed. It may have been a marked reproof for 
the cruel edict that the Israelite children should 
be drowned, and could scarcely have failed to strike 
guilty consciences as such, though Pharaoh does 
not seem to have been alarmed by it. Ue saw 
what was probably an inntation wrought by the 
magiciaus, who accompanied him, as if he were 
engaved in some sacred rites, perhaps connected 
with the worship of the Nile. Events having 
some resemblance to this are mentioned by an- 
cient writers: the most remarkable is related by 
Manetho, aecording to whom it was said that, in 
the reign of Nephereheres, seventh king of the 
114 dynasty, the Nile flowed mixed with honey for 
eleven days. Some of the historieal notices of the | 
earliest dynasties seem to be of very doubtful | 
authenticity, and Manetho seems to treat this one | 
as a fable, or, perhaps as a tradition. Nepher- | 
cheres, it niust be remarked, reigned several hundred 
years before the Exodus. Those who have endeay- 
ored to explain this plague by natural causes, have 
referred to the changes of color to which the Nile 
is subject, the appearance of the Red Sea, and the 
so-ealled rain aud dew of llood of the Middle 
Ages; the lust two oecasioned by small fungi of 
very rapid growth. Lut suel theories do not 
explain why the wonder happened at a time of year 
when the Nile is most elear, nor why it killed the 
fish and made the water unfit to he drunk. ‘These 
are the really weighty points, rather than the 
ehange into blood, whieh seems to mean a ehange 
into the semblanee of blood. The employment 
of natural means in effeeting a miracle is equally 
seen in the passage of the Ned Sea: but the 
Divine power is proved ly the intensifying or ex- 
tending that meaus, and the opportine oecurrence 
of the result, and its fitness for a great moral 
purpose. 

2. The Plague of Frogs. — When seven days 
had passed after the suiting of the river, Pharaoh 
was threatened with another judgment, and, on 
his refusing to let the Israelites vo, the second 
plague was sent. ‘The river and all the open waters 
of Lgypt brought forth countless frogs, which uot 
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jonly covered the land, but filled the houses, even 


in their driest.parts and vessels, for the ovens and 
kneading-troughs are specified. The magicians 
again had a seeming sueeess in their opposition; 
yet Pharaoh, whose very palaces were filled by the 
reptiles, entreated Moses to pray that they might 
be removed, promising to let the Israelites go; but, 
on the removal of the plague, again hardened his 
heart (vii. 25, viii, 1-15). This must have been 
an especially trying judgment to the Egyptians, as 
frogs were included among the saered animals, 
probably not among those which were reverenced 
throughout Egypt, like the eat, but in the second 
class of Jocal objeets of worship, like the eroeodile. 
The frog was saered to the goddess HEK’, who 
is represented with the head of this reptile. In 
hierdelyphies the frog signifies “very many,” “ mil- 
lions,’’? doubtless from its abundanee. In the 
present day frogs abound in Egypt, and in the 
summer and autumn their loud and incessant, 
croaking in all the waters of the eountry gives 
sole idea of this plague. They are not, however, 
heard in the spring, nor is there any record, ex- 
eepting the DBibleal one, of their having been 
injurious to the inhabitants. 1t must be added 
that the supposed cases of the same kind elsewhere, 
quoted from ancient authors, are of very doubtful 
authenticity. 


3. The Plague of Lice.— The account of the 
third plague is not preceded by the mention of any 
warning to Pharaoh. We read that Aaron was 
commanded to streteh out his rod and smite the 
dust, which became, as the A. δ΄, reads the word, 
‘lice? in man and beast. The magieians again 
atteinpted opposition; but, failing, confessed that 
the wonder was of God (viii. 16-19). There is 
much ditticulty as to the animals meant by the 


term E22. The Masoretie punctuation is O22, 
whieh would probably make it a collective noun 


with © formative; but the plural form C22 
oecurs (ver. 16 [Ileb. 12]; Ps. ev. 31), of 


whieh we once find the singular 72 in Isaiah (li. 
6). It is therefore reasonable to conjecture that 


the first form should be punctuated E32, as the 


als 


defective writing of Ξ 1: and it should also be 


observed that the Samaritan has T°32. The 


LXX. has σκνίφες, and the Vulg. sciniphes, mos- 
quitoes, mentioned by Herodotus (11. 95), and Philo 
(De Vita Mosis, i. 20, p. 97, ed. Mang.), as trou- 
blesome in Egypt. Josephus, however, makes the 


BID lice (εἰπέ. ii. 14, § 3), with whieh Bochart 
avrees (//ieroz. ii. 572 ft). The etymology is 
doubtful, and perhaps the word is Egyptian. The 
narrative does not enable us to deeide whieh is the 
more probable of the two renderings, excepting, 
indeed, that if it be meant that exactly the same 
kind of animal attacked man and beast, mosquitoes 
would be the more likely translation. In thts case 
the plague does not seem to be especially directed 
against the superstitions of the Egyptians: if, how- 
ever, it were of lice, it would have been most dis- 
tressing to their priests, who were very cleanly, 
apparently, like the Muslims, as a religious dnty. 
In the present day both mosquitoes and liee are 
abundant in Egypt: the latter may be avoided, 
but there is no escape from the former, which are 
so distressing an annoyance that an increase of 
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them would render life almost insupportable to 
beasts as well as men. 

4. The Plague of Flies. —In the ease of the 
fourth plague, as in that of the first, Moses was 
sommanded to meet Pharaoh in the morning as he 
came forth to the water, and to threaten him with 
a judgment if he still refused to give the Israelites 
leave to go and worship. He was to be punished 


by Boy, which the A. V. renders “swarms [of 
ἢ 165], “a swarm [of flies],” or, in the margin, 
6a mixture [of noisome beasts].’’ These creatures 
were to cover the people, and fill both the houses 
and the ground. Here, for the first time, we read 
that the land of Goshen, where the Israelites dwelt, 
was to he exempt from the plagne. So terrible was 
it that Pharaoh granted permission for the Israel- 
ites to sacrifice in the land, which Moses refused to 
do, as the Egyptians would stone his people for 
sacrificing their “abomination.” Then Pharaoh 
gave them leave to sacrifice in the wilderness, pro- 
vided they did not go far; but, on the plague being 
removed, broke his agreement (viii. 20-32). The 
proper meaning of the word a7, is a question 
of extreme difficulty. The explanation of Josephus 
(Ant. ii. 14, § 3), and almost all the Hebrew com- 


mentators, is that it means “a mixture,’ and here 
designates a mixture of wild animals, in accordance 


with the derivation from the root 2TY, “he 
mixed.”’ Similarly, Jerome renders it omne genus 
muscarum, and Aquila πάμμνια. The LAX, 
however, and Philo (Ve Vite .Mosis, 1. 25, ii. 101, 
ed. Mang.) suppose it to be a dog-fly, κυνόμυια. 
The second of these explanations seems to be a 
compromise between the first and the third. It is 
almost certain, from two passages (Ix. vill. 29, 31; 
Hebrew, 25, 27), that a single creature is intended. 
If so, what reason is there in favor of the LXX. 
rendering? Oedmann (Verm. Summlungen, il. 
150, ap. Ges. Thes. s. v.) proposes the dlatta oricn- 
dalis, a kind of beetle, instead of a dog-fly; but 
Gesenius objects that this creature devours things 
rather than stings men, whereas it is evident that 
the animal of this plague attacked or at least an- 
noyed men, besides apparently injuring the land. 
From Vs. Ixxviii. £5, where we read, “« He sent the 


2y, which devoured them,” it must have been 


a creature of devouring habits, as is observed by 
Kalisch (Comment. on Haod. p. 188), who sup- 
ports the theory that a beetle is intended. The 
Egyptian language might be hoped to give us a 
clew to the rendering of the LAX. and Philo. In 
hieroglyphics a tly is Al, and a bee SHEB, or 
KHEB, SH and KH _ being interchangeable, in 
different dialects; aud in Coptic these two words are 


confounded in AAT, 2G, 2.8, CY, 


musca, apis, scaracbeus. We can therefore only 
judge from the description of the plague; and here 
Gescnius seems to have too hastily decided against 
the rendering “ beetle,” since the beetle sometimes 
attacks men. Yet our experience does not bear 
out the idea that any kind of beetle is injurious to 
man in Egypt; but there is a kind of gad-tly found 
in that country which sometimes stings men, 
though usually attacking beasts. The difficulty, 
however, in the way of the supposition that a 
stinging fly is meant is that all such flies are, like 
‘his one, plagues to beasts rather than men; and 
if we conjecture that a fly is intended, perhaps it 
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fly, which in the present day is probably the most 
troublesome insect in Egypt. That this was a 
more severe plague than those preceding it, appears 
from its effect on Pharaoh, rather than froin the 
mention of the exemption of the Israelites, for it 
ein scarcely be supposed that the earlier plagues 
affected them. As we do not know what creature 
is here intended, we cannot say if there were any 
reference in this case to the Egyptian religion. 
Those who suppose it to have been a beetle might 
draw attention to the great reverence in which 
that insect was held among the sacred animals, 
and the consequent distress that the Egyptians 
would lave felt at destroying it, even if they did 
so unintentionally. As already noticed, no insect 
is now so troublesome in Egypt as the common fly, 
and this is not the case with any kind of beetle, 
which fact, from our general conclusions, will be 
seen to favor the evidence for the former. In the 
hot season the flies not only cover the food and 
drink, but they torment the people by settlng on 
their faces, and especially round their eyes, thus 
promoting ophthalmia. 

5. The Plague of the Murrain of Beasts. — Pha- 
raoh was next warned that, if he did not let the 
people go, there should be on the day following “a 
very grievous murrain,’’ upon the horses, asses, 
camels, oxen, and sheep of Egypt, whereas those of 
the children of Israel should not die. This came 
to pass, and we read that “all the cattle of Egypt 
died: but of the cattle of the children of Israel died 
not one." Yet Pharaoh still continued obstinate 
(Ex. ix. 1-7). It is to be observed that the ex- 
pression “all the cattle ”? cannot be understood to 
be universal, but only general, for the narrative of 
the plague of hail shows that there were still at a 
later time some cattle left, and that the want of 
universal terms in Hebrew explains this seeming 
difficulty. The mention of camels is important, 
since it appears to favor our opinion that the Pha- 
raoh of the Exodus was a foreigner, camels appa- 
rently not having been kept by the Egyptians of 
the time of the Pharaohs. ‘This plague would have 
been a heavy punishment to the Egyptians as fall- 
ing upon their sacrcd animals of two of the kinds 
specified, the oxen and the sheep; but it would have 
been most felt in the destruction of the greatest 
part of their useful beasts. In modern times mur- 
rain is not an unfrequent visitation in Egypt, and 
is supposed to precede the plague. The writer wit- 
nessed a very severe murrain in that country in 
1842, which lasted nine months, during the latter 
half of that year and the spring of the following 
one, and was succeeded by the plague, as had been 
anticipated (Mrs. Poole, Lrglishwoman in Egypt, 
ii. 82, 1.59, 114). *A very grievous murrain,’ 
forcibly reminding us of that which visited this 
same country fa the days of Moses, has prevailed 
during the last three months ’’— the letter is 
dated October 18th, 1842 —, “ and the already dis- 
tressed peasants feel the calamity severely, or rather 
(I should say) the few who possess cattle. Among 
the rich men of the country, the loss has been 
enormous. During our voyage up the Nile’’ in 
the July preceding, ‘* we observed several dead cows 
and buffiloes lying in the river, as [ mentioned in 
a former letter; and some friends who followed us, 
two months after, saw many on the banks; indeed, 
up to this time, great numbers of cattle are dying 
in every part of the country” (/d.i. 114, 115%. 
The similarity of the calamity in character 18 τὸς 


is more reasonable to infer that it was the common! markably in contrast with its difference m dura- 
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tion: the miraculons murrain seems to have been 
as sudden and nearly as brief as the destruction of 
the first-born (though far less terrible), and to have 
therefore produced, on ceasing, less effect than 
other plagues upon Pharaoh, nothing remaining to 
be removed. 

6. The Plague of Bowls. —The next judgment. 
appears to have been preceded by no warning, ex- 
cepting indeed that, when Moses publicly sent it 
abroad in Egypt, Pharaoh might no doubt have 
repented at the last moment. We read that Moses 
and Aaron were to take ashes of the furnace, and 
Moses was to “sprinkle it toward the heaven in 
the sight of Pharaoh.” It was to become ‘small 
dust " throughont Egypt, and “be a boil breaking 
forth [with] blains upon man, and npon beast.”’ 
This accordingly came to pass. The magicians 
now once more seem to have attempted opposition, 
for it is related that they “could not stand before 
Moses because of the boil: for the boil was upon 
the magicians, and upon all the Egyptians.”’ Not- 
withstanding, Pharaoh still refused to let the Israel- 
ites go (ix. 8-12). ‘This plague may be supposed 
to have been either an infliction of boils, or a pes- 
tilence like the plague of modern times, which is 
an extremely severe kind of typhus fever, accom- 
panied by swellings. {PLAGueE.] The former is, 
however, the more likely explanation, since, if the 
plague bad been of the latter nature, it probably 
would have been less severe than the ordinary pes- 
tilence of Egypt has been in this nineteenth cen- 
tury, whereas with other plagues which can be 
illustrated from the present phenomena of Egypt, 
the reverse is the case. That this plague followed 
that of the murrain seems, however, an argument on 
the other side, and it may be asked whether it is 
not likely that the great pestilence of the country, 
probably known in antiquity, would haye been one 
of the ten plagues; but to this it may be replied 
that it is more probable, and in accordance with the 
whole narrative, that extraordinary and unexpected 
wonders should be effected than what could be par- 
alleled in the history of Egypt. The tenth plague, 
moreover, is so much like the great Egyptian dis- 
ease in its suddenness, that it might rather be com- 
pared to it if it were not so wholly miraculous in 
every respect as to be beyond the reach of human 
inquiry. The position of the magicians must be 
noticed as indicative of the gradation of the 
plagues: at first they succeeded, as we suppose, by 
deception, in imitating what was wronght by 
Moses, then they failed, and acknowledged the 
finger of God in the wonders of the Hebrew 
prophet, and at last they could not even stand be- 
fore him, being themselves smitten by the plague 
he was commissioned to send. 

7. The Plague of Hail. — The account of the 
seventh plague is preceded by a warning, which 
Moses was commanded to deliver to Pharaoh, re- 
specting the terrible nature of the plagues that 
were to ensue if he remained obstinate. And first 
of all of the hail it is said, ‘+ Behold, to-morrow 
about this time, I will canse it to rain ἃ very 


grievous hail, such as hath not been in Egypt since | 


the foundation thereof even until now.’’ He was 
then told to collect his cattle and men into shelter, 
for that everything hailed upon should die. Ac- 


cordingly, such of Pharaoh’s servants as “feared | 


the Lorp,” brought in their servants and cattle 
from the field. 
forth bis rod toward heaven: and the LorpD sent 
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ground.” Thus man and beast were smitten, 
and the herbs and every tree broken, save in the 
land of Goshen. Upon this Pharaoh acknowledged 
his wickedness and that of his people, and the 
righteousness of God, and promised if the plague 
were withdrawn to let the Israelites go. Then 
Moses went forth from the city, and spread out bis 
hands, and the plague ceased, when Pharaoh, sup- 
ported by his servants, again broke his promise 
(ix. 13-35). The character of this and the follow- 
ing plagues must be carefully examined, as the 
warning seems to indicate an important turning- 
point. ‘The ruin caused by the hail was evidently 
far greater than that effected by any of the ear- 
lier plagues; it destroyed men, which those others 
seem not to have done, and not only men but 
beasts and the produce of the earth. In this case 
Moses, while addressing Pharaoh, openly warns 
his servants how to save something from the ca- 
lamity. Pharaoh for the first time acknowledges 
his wickedness. We-also learn that his people 
joined with him in the oppression, and that at this 
time he dwelt in a city. Hail is now extremely 
rare, but not unknown, in Egypt, and it is inter- 
esting that the narrative seems to imply that it 
sometimes falls there. Thunder-storms occur, 
but, though very loud and accompanied by rain 
and wind, they rarely do serious injury. We do 
not remember to have heard while in Egypt of a 
person struck by lightning, nor of any ruin ex- 
cepting that of decayed buildings washed down by 
rain. 

8. The Plaque of Locusts. — Pharaoh was now 
threatened with a plague of locusts, to begin the 


| was to be devoured. 


next day, by which everything the bail had left 
This was to exceed any like 
visitations that had happened in the time of the 
king’s ancestors. At last Pharaoh’s own servants, 
who had before supported him, remonstrated, for 
we read: And Pharaoh's servants said unto him, 
How long shall this man be a snare unto us? let 
the men go, that they may serve the Lorp their 
God: knowest thou not yet that Egypt is de- 
stroyed?’’ Then Pharaoh sent for Moses and 
Aaron, and offered to let the people go, but refused 
when they required that all should go, even with 
their flocks and herds: “ And Moses stretched forth 
his rod over the land of Egypt, and the Lorp 
brought an east wind upon the land all that day, 
and all [that] night; [and] when it was morning, 
the east wind brought the locusts. And _ the lo- 
custs went up over all the land of Egypt, and rested 
in all the coasts of Egypt: very grievous [were 
they]; before them there were no such locusts as 
they, neither after them shall be such. For they 
covered the face of the whole earth, so that the 


We read that “Moses stretched | 


land was darkened; and they did eat every herb of 
the land, and all the fruit of the trees which the hail 


had left: and there remained not any green thing 


in the trees, or in the herbs of the field, throngh 
all the land of Egypt.’ Then Pharaoh hastily 
sent for Moses and Aaron and confessed his sin 
against God and the Israelites, and begged them 
to forgive him. «Now therefore forgive, I pray 
thee, my sin only this once, and intreat the Lorp 


your God, that He may take away from me this 


death only.’ Moses accordingly prayed. “ And 
the Lorp turned a mighty strong west wind, 
which took away the locusts, and cast them into 
the Red Sea; there remained not one locust in all 
the coasts of Egypt.” The plagne being removed, 


| 


thunder and hail, and the fire ran along upon the | Pharaoh again would not let the people go (x. 1- 


. 
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20). This plague has not the unusual nature of 
the one that preceded it, but it even exceeds it in 
severity, and so occupies its place in the gradation 
of the more terrible judgments that form the later 
part of the series. Its severity can be well under- 
stood by those who, like the writer, have heen in 
Egypt ina part of the country where a flight of 
locusts has alighted. In this case the plague was 
ereater than an ordinary visitation, since it ex- 
tended over a far wider space, rather than because 
it was more intense; for it is impossible to imagine 
any more complete destruction than that always 
caused by a swarm of locusts. So well did the 
people of Egypt know what. these creatures effected, 
that, when their coming was threatened, Pharaoh's 
servants at once remonstrated. In the present day 
locusts suddenly appear in the cultivated land, 
coming from the desert in acolumn of great length. 
They fly rapidly across the country, darkening the 
air with their compact ranks, which are undis- 
turbed by the constant attacks of kites, crows, and 
vultures, and making a strange whizzing sound 
like that of fire, or many distant wheels. Where 
they alight they devour every green thing, even 
stripping the trees of their leaves. tewards are 
offered for their destruction, but no labor can 
seriously reduce their numbers. Soon they con- 
tinue their course, and disappear gradually in a 
short time, leaving the place where they have been 
a desert. We speak from recollection, but we are 
perniitted to extract a careful description of the 
effects of a flight of locusts from Mr. Lane’s man- 
uscript notes. He writes of Nubia: “ Locusts not 
unfrequently commit dreadful havoe in this coun- 
try. In my second voyage up the Nile, when be- 
fore the village of Boostin, a little above [breem, 
many locusts pitched upon the boat. They were 
beautifully variegated, yellow and blue. In the 
following night a southerly wind brought other 
locusts, in immense swarms. Next morning the 
air was darkened by them, as by a heavy fall of 
snow; and the surface of the river was thickly 
scattered over by those which had fallen and were 
unable to rise again. Great numbers came upon 
and within the boat, and alighted upon our 
persons.. They were diflerent from those of the 
preceding day; being of a bright yellow color, 
with brown marks. The desolation they made was 
areadful. In four hours a field of young durah 
[millet] was cropped to the growud. In another 
field of durah more advanced only the stalks were 
left. Nowhere was there space on the ground to 
set the foot without treading on many. A field 
of cotton-plants was quite stripped. [ven the 
acacias along the banks were made bare, and palm- 
trees were stripped of the fruit and leaves. Last 
night we heard the creaking of the sakiyehs [water- 
wheels], and the singing of women driving the 
cows which turned them: to-day not one sakiyeh 
was in motion, and the women were going about 
howling, and vainly attempting to frighten away 
the locusts. On the preceding day I had preserved 
two of the more beautiful kind of these creatures 
with a solution of arsenic: on the next day some 
of the other locusts ate them almost entirely, 
poisoned as they were, unseen by me till they had 
nearly finished their meal. On the third day they 
were less numerous, and gradually disappeared. 
Locusts are eaten by most of the Bedawees of 
Arabia, and by some of the Nubians. We ate a 
few, dressed in the most approved manner, being 
stripped of the legs, wings, and head, and fried in 
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butter. They had a flavor somewhat like that of 
the woodcock, owing to their food. The Arabs 
preserve them as a common article of provision by 
parboiling them in salt and water, and then dry- 
ing them in the sun.” 

The parallel passages in the prophecy of Joel 
forin a remarkable commentary on the cescription 
of the plague in Exodus, and a few must be here 
quoted, for they describe with wonderful exactness 
and vigor the devastations of a swarm of locusts. 
* Blow ye the trumpet In Zion, and sound an 
alarm in my holy mountain: let all the inhabitants 
of the land tremble: for the day of the Lorp 
cometh, for [it is] nigh at hand; a day of darkness 
and of gloominess, a day of clouds and of thick 
darkness, as the morning spread upon the moun- 
tains: a great people and a strong; there hath not 
been ever the like, neither shall be any more after 
it, [even] to the years of many generations. A 
fire devoureth before them; and behind them a 
flame burneth: the land [is] as the garden of 
Eden before them, and behind, a desolate wilder- 
ness; yea, and nothing shall escape them. ‘The 
appearance of them [is] as the appearance of horses; 
and as horsemen, so shall they run. Like the 
noise of chariots on the tops of the mountains shall 
they leap, like the noise of a flame of fire that de- 
youreth the stubble, as a strong people set in battle 
array. . . . . They shall run like mighty 
men; they shall climb the wall like men of war, 
and they shall march every one on his ways, and 
they shall not break their ranks. . . . . 
The earth shall quake before them; the heavens 
shall tremble: the sun and the moon shall be 
dark, and the stars shall withdraw their shining ” 
(ii. 1-5, 7, 10; see also 6, 8, 9, 11-25; Rev. ix. 
1-12). Here, and probably also in the parallel 
passage of Rey., locusts are taken as a type of a 
destroying army or horde, since they are more ter- 
rible in the devastation they cause than any other 
creatures. 


9. The Plague of Darkness. — After the plague 
of locusts we read at once of a fresh judgment. 
«¢ And the LorD said unto Moses. Stretch out thine 
hand toward heaven, that there be ‘darkness over 
the land of Egypt, that [one] may feel darkness. 
And Moses stretched forth his hand toward heaven; 
and there was a thick darkness in all the land of 
Keypt three days: they saw not one another, neither 
rose any from his place for three days: but all the 
children of Israel had light in their dwellings.” 
Pharaoh then gave the Israelites leave to go if only 
they left their cattle, but when Moses required that 
they should take these also, he again refused (x. 21- 
29). The expression we have rendered, ‘that [oue] 
may feel darkness,” according to the A. V. in the 
margin, where in the text the freer translation 
ἐς darkness [which] may be felt ᾽᾽ is given, has oc- 
casioned much difficulty. The LXX. and Vulg. 
give this rendering, and the moderns generally fol- 
low them. It has been proposed to read “ and they 
shall grope in darkness,”’ by a slight change of ren- 


dering and the supposition that the particle 2 is 
understood (Kalisch, Comm. on Ea. p. 171). It is 
unreasonable to argue that the forcible words of the 
A.V. are too strong for Semitic phraseology. The 
difficulty is, however, rather to be solved by a con- 
sideration of the nature of the plague. It has been 
illustrated by reference to the Samoom and the hot 
wind of the Khaméseen. The former is a sand- 
storm which occurs in the desert, seldom lasting, 
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according to Mr. Lane, more than a quarter of an 
hour or twenty minntes (Jfod. Hy. 5th ed. p. 2); 
but for the time often causing the darkness of twi- 
light, and affecting man and beast. Mrs. Poole, on 
Mr. Lane's authority, has described the Samoom as 
follows: ‘The ‘Samoom,’ which is a very violent, 
hot, and almost suffocating wind, is of more rare 
occurrence than the Khamaseen winds, aud of 
shorter duration: its continuance being more brief 
in proportion to the intensity of its parching heat, 
and the impetuosity of its course. Its direction is 
generally from the southeast, or south-southeast. 
It is commonly preceded by a fearful calm. As it 
approaches, the atmosphere assumes a yellowish 
hue, tinged with red; the sun appears of a deep 
blood color, and gradually Lecomes quite concealed 
before the hot blast is felt in its full violence. The 
sand and dust raised by the wind add to the gloom, 
and increase the painful effects of the heat and 
rarity of the air. Respiration becomes uneasy, per- 
spiration seems to be entirely stopped; the tongue 
is dry, the skin parched, and a prickling sensation 
is experienced, as if caused by electric sparks. It 
is sometimes impossible for a person to remain erect, 
on account of the foree of the wind; and the said 
and dust oblige all who are exposed to it to keep 
their eyes closed. It is; however, most distressing 
when it overtakes travellers in the desert. My 
brother encountered at Koos, in Upper Egypt, a 
samoom which was said to he one of the most 
violent ever witnessed. It lasted Jess than half an 
hour, and a very violent samoom seldom continues 
longer. My brother is of opinion that, although it 
is extremely distressing, it can never prove fatal, 
unless to persons already brought alnost to the 
point of death by disease, fatione, thirst, or some 
other cause. The poor camel seems to suffer from 
it equally with his master: and will often le down 
with his back to the wind, close his eyes, stretch 
out his long neck upon the or ound, and so remain 
until the storm has passed over” (Laglishwoman 
in Equpt, i. 96, 97). The hot wind of the Wha- 
indaseen usually blows for three days and uihts, 
and carries so much sand with it, that it produces 
the appearance of a yellow fog. [ thus resembles 
the Sainoom, though far less powerful and far less 
distressing in its eflects. It is not known to cause 
actual darkness; at least the writer's residence in 
Ezypt afforded no example either on experience or 
hearsay evidence. By a confusion of the Samoom 
and the Khamaseen wind it has even been supposed 
that a Samoom in its utmost violence usually lasts 
three days (Kalisch, Com. a. p. 170), but this is 
an error. The plague may, however, have been an 
extremely severe sandstorm, miraculous in its vio- 
lence and its duration, for the length of three days 
does not make it natural, since the severe storms 
are always very brief. Perhaps the three days was 
the limit, as about the longest period that the peo- 
ple could exist without leaving their houses. It has 
been supposed that this plague rather caused a su- 
pernatural terror than actual suffering and loss, but 
this is by no means certain. The impossibility of 
moving about, and the natural fear of darkness 
which affects beasts and birds as well as men, as in 
a total eclipse, would have caused suffering, and if 
the plague were a sandstorm of unequaled severity, 
it would have produced the conditions of fever by 
its parching heat, besides causing much distress of 
other kinds. An evidence in favor of the wholly 
supernatural character of this plague is its preced- 
ing the last judgment of all, the death of the first- 
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born, as though it were a terrible foreshadowing of 
that great calamity. 

10. The Death of the Firsiborn. — Before the 
tenth plague Moses went to warn Pharaoh. “ And 
Moses said, Thus saith the Lorp, About midnight 
will T go out into the midst of Egypt: and all the 
firstborn in the land of Egypt shall die, from the 
firstborn of Pharach that sitteth upon his throne, 
even unto the firstborn of the maidservant that [is] 
behind the mill; and all the firstborn of beasts. 
And there shall be a great cry throughout all the 
land of Evypt, such as there was none like it, nor 
shall be like it any more.’’ He then foretells that 
Pharaoh's servants would pray him to go forth. 
Positive as is this declaration, it seems to have Leen 
a conditional warning, for we read, * And he went 
out from Pharaoh in heat of anger,’’ and it is added, 
that God said that Pharaoh would not hearken to 
Moses, and that the king of Egypt still refused to 
let Israel go (xi. 4-10). The Passover was then 
instituted, and the houses of the Israelites sprinkled 
with the blood of the victims. The firstborn of the 
Egyptians were smitten at midnight, as Moses had 
forewarned Pharaoh. ‘ And Pharaoh rose up in 
the night, he, and all his servants, and all the 
Egyptians; and there was a great cry in Egypt; 
for {there was] not a house where [there was} not 
one dead” (xii. 30). The clearly miraculous na- 
ture of this plague, in its severity, its falling upon 
man aud beast, and the singling out of the first- 
born, puts it wholly beyond comparison with any 
natural pestilence, even the severest recorded in his- 
tory, whether of the peculiar Egyptian Plague, or 
other like epidemics. The Bible affords a parallel 
in the smiting of Sennacherib’s army, and still 
more closely in some of the punishments of mur- 
niurers in the wilderness. The prevailing customs 
of Egypt furnished a curious illustration of the nar- 
rative of this plague to the writer. “I]t is well 
known that many ancient Egyptian customs are 
yet observed. Among these one of the most prom- 
inent is the wailing for the dead by the women of 
the household, as well as those hired to mourn. In 
the great cholera of 1848 I was at Cairo. This 
pestilence, as we all know, frequently follows the 
course of rivers. Thus, on that oceasiou, it as- 
cended the Nile and showed itself in great strength 
at Boolik, the port of Cairo, distant from the city 
ainile and a half to the westward. For some days 
it did not traverse this space. Every evening at 
sunset, it was our custom to go up to the terrace 
on the roof of our house. There, in that calm, 
still time, heard eaeh night the wail ef the women 
of Loolak for their dead Lorne along in a great wave 
of sound a distance of two miles the lainentation of a 
city stricken with pestilence. So, when the firstborn 
were smitten, ‘there was a great ery in Egypt.’ ”’ 

The history of the ten plagues strictly ends with 
the death of the firsthorn. The pursuit and the 
passage of the Red Sea are discussed elsewhere. 
[Exopus, THE; Rep SEA, Passacr or.] Tere 
it is only necessary to notice that with the event 
last mentioned the recital of the wonders wrought 
in Egypt concludes, and the history of Isracl as a 
separate people begins. 

Having examined the narrative of the ten plagues, 
we can now speak of their general character. 

In the first place, we have constantly kept in 
view the arguments of those who hold that the 
plagues were not miraculous, and, while fully ad- 
mitting all the illustration that the physical history 
of Fey] pt has afforded us, both in our own observa- 
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tion and the observation of others, we have found 
no reason for the naturalistic view iu a single in- 
stance, while in many instances the illustrations 
from known phenomena have been so (Mfferent as 
to bring out the miraculous element in the narra- 
tive with the greatest force, and in every case that 
element has been necessary, unless the narrative be 
deprived of its rights as historical evidence. Yet 
more, we have found that the advocates of a natu- 
ralistic explanation have been forced by their bias 
into a distortion and exaggeration of natural phe- 
nomena in their endeavor to find in them an expla- 
nation of the wonders recorded in the Bible. 

In the examination we have made it will have 
been seen that the Biblical narrative has been 
illustrated by reference to the phenomena of Egypt 
aud the manners of the inhabitants, and that, 
throughout, its accuracy in minute particulars lias 
been remarkably shown, to a degree that is suth- 
cient of itself to prove its historical truth. This 
in a narrative of wonders is of no small impor- 
tance. 

Respecting the character of the plagues, they 
were cvideutly nearly all miraculous in time of 
occurrence and degree rather than essentially, in 
accordance with the theory that God generally 
employs natural means in producing miraculous 
effects. ‘hey seem to have been sent as a series 
of warnings, each being somewhat more severe than 
its predecessor, to which we see an analogy in the 
warnings which the providential government of the 
world often puts before the sinner. The first 
plague corrupted the sweet water of the Nile and 
slew the fish. The second filled the land with 
frogs, which corrupted the whole country. The 
third covered man and beast with vermin or other 
annoying insects. The fourth was of the same 
kind and probably a yet severer judgment. With 
the fitth plague, the murrain of beasts, a loss of 
property began. The sixth, the plague of boils, 
was worse than the earlier plagues that had affected 
man and beast. The seventh plague, that of hail, 
exceeded those that went before it, since it de- 
stroyed everything in the field, man and beast and 
herb. ‘The eighth plague was evidently still more 
grievous, since the devastation by locusts must 
have been far more thorough than that by the hail, 
and since at that time no greater calamity of the 
kind could have happened than the destruction of 
all remaining vegetable food. The ninth plague 
we do not sufficiently understand to be sure that 
it exceeded this in actual injury, but it is clear 
from the narrative that it must have caused great 
terror. The last plague is the only one that was 
general in the destruction of human life, for the 
effects of the hail cannot have been comparable to 
those it produced, and it completes the climax, 
unless indeed it’ be held that the passage of the 
Red Sea was the crowning point of the whole 
series of wonders, rather than a separate miracle. 
In this case its magnitude, as publicly destroying 
the king and his whole army, might even surpass 
that of the tenth plague. 

The gradual increase in severity of the plagues 
is perhaps the best key to their meaning. They 
seem to have been sent as warnings to the op- 
pressor, to afford him a means of seeing God's will 
and an opportunity of repenting before Egypt was 
ruined. I[t is true that the hardening of Pharaoh's 
heart is a mystery which St. Paul leaves unex- 
plained, answering the objector, “ Nay but, O an, 
who art thou that repliest against God?” (Rom. 

160 
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ix. 20). Yet the Apostle is arguing that we have 
no right to question God's righteousness for not 
having mercy on all, and speaks of his long-suffer- 
ing towards the wicked. The lesson that Pha- 
raoh’s career teaches us seems to he, that there are 
men whom the most signal judgments do not affect 
so as to cause any lasting repentance. In this re- 
spect the after-history of the Jewish people is a com- 
mentary upon that of their oppressor. kh. S. P. 

* In stndying the ten plagues of Egypt two 
points must be kept distinctly in view: (1) their 
reality, and (2) their judicial character. Were 
these plagues actnal occurrences? Were they 
divine judgments? Ewald, who admits a general 
foundation of fact for the story as given in Exodus, 
nevertheless regards it as the growth of snecessive 
traditions, finally redacted many centuries after 
the event. “Everything in this story is on a 
coherent and sublime plan, is grand and instruct- 
ive, excites and satisfies the mind. It is like a 
divine drama, exhibited on earth in the midst of 
real history; to be regarded in this light, and to 
be treasured accordingly. Not that we hereby 
assert, that this story does not on the whole ex- 
hibit the essence of the event as it actually hap- 
pened. For the sequel of the narrative shows that 
Pharaoh did not voluntarily allow the people to 
vo; and we cannot form too exalted an idea of 
Moses. Dnt we do insist that the story as it now 
is cannot have been drawn up before the era of 
the great Prophets’ (//istory of Israel, Marti- 
neau's trans., i. 488). In answer to this theory 
of a late composition of the story, Mr. Poole 
(supra) has aptly remarked that the minute accu- 
racy of the Biblical narrative in its references to 
Egypt is a signal proof of its historical truth. 
Admitting the general analogy of the plagues with 
the phenomena of the country, the knowledge of 
the physical features of Egypt, its soil, climate, pro- 
ductions, natural history, and meteorology, which 
the author of this narrative exhibits, is such as 
could have been gained only by a personal resi- 
dence in Mgypt, and argues a personal observation 
of the events described. Moreover this narrative 
oceurs in a hook which exhibits throughout the 
personal familiarity of its author with the customs 
of Egypt, religious, social, and domestic, with its 
cities and forts, its laws and institutions, its super- 
stitions and modes of worship, its arts and manu- 
factures; and this knowledge, revealing itself in a 
merely incidental way, is so mnch the stronger 
evidence of the genuineness and authenticity of 
the account given by Moses. 

But Ewald’s theory finds also a positive refuta- 
tion in the institution of the Passover. He him- 
self traces this observance back to the time of 
Joshua. ‘About this time, many customs cer- 
tainly first received proper lezai sanction, which, 
though closely connected with the existing religion, 
possessed more popular importance for the fully 
established community; as the Feast of the Pass- 
over, in commemoration of the deliverance ont of 
Kgypt; and circumcision, as marking every male 
member of the community. Not without reason 
does the earliest narrator make Gilgal the scene of 
the first general circumcision, and likewise of the 
first Passover. At Gilgal near the Jordan, doubt- 
less, many in still later days loved to keep the 
Passover; being more forcibly reminded hy the 
sight of the Jordan of the triumphant entry into 
Canaan, of the previous adventures in the desert, 
and of the deliverance out of Egypt” (Ewald, 
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Mist. of Israe, ii. 34). Thus Ewald distinctly 
admits that, as far back as the time of Joshua, 
the Passover was observed, to commeniorate the 
deliverance out of Egypt. The Passover is a 
perpetual witness for the Exodus. But the Pass- 
over contains features so unnatural, so remote 
in themselves from mere imagination or invention, 
that one cannot conceive of their origin except in 
some fact of actual occurrence. This is true espe- 
cially of the time and manner of killing the lamb, 
and the sprinkling of the blood on the side posts 
and the upper door-post of the honses. As the 
observance itself witnesses for the departure out 
of ieypt. so do these unique features of it witness 
for the facts which are recorded as having attended 
its own institution. But. the tenth decisive plague 
was only the culmination of a series, and the whole 
narrative must stand or fall together. The plagues 
were actual occurrences. 

Were they also divine judgments? Upon this 
point Ewald again says (vol. i. p. 484), “ Among 
the ten plagues by which Pharaoh is ultimately 
coerced into compliance, eight are nothing more 
than extraordinary calamities of such a kind as 
may occur in any country, but most frequently 
and easily in the swampy northern portion of 
Egypt (only that, in connection with this history. 
they are to be viewed in that terrible light in which 
the locusts are regarded by Joel), and are arranged 
in an appropriate advance in severity: frogs out ot 
the water, mosquitoes as if swarming from the 
dust, dogflies, murrain among the cattle, a kind 
of hlains, hail, locusts, Annee The 
whole constitutes a very Egyptian picture, indeed 
more so than the separate details: in no nation 
was the observation and the fear of extraordinary 
atmospheric and other natural phenomena so early 
and carefully developed as in Egypt. The Egyp- 
tians are beaten by the true God in and through 
their own faith — that is the fundamental thought 
of the whole.”” Now it is this fundamental thought, 
sustained by certain special features of phenomena 
in other respects natural, that vives to these calam- 
ities the character of divine judgments. They 


came in rapid succession, apparently at unusual | 


seasons, and all point toward one end. They come 
and go at the word or prayer of Moses, and are 
even announced by him beforehand in terms of 
warhing. At first they are feebly imitated or 
simulated by the magicians, but their resources 
soon come to an end. In several instances the 
Israelites are exempted from the plague that smites 
everything around them. These peculiarities ean- 
not be aceounted for by the operation of natural 
causes: and, “where natural power is pushed be- 
yond natural limits, the event is just as miracu- 
lous as where the power is wholly unknown to 
nature.’ The manifestation of supernatural power 
within the sphere of phenomena peculiar to Egypt 
was the more impressive as a proof that the God 
of the Ilebrews had supreme dominion over all 
natural and spiritual powers in Egypt also. This 
Pharaoh himself at last acknowledged. 


@ An entirely different word in Hebrew (though 
identical in English) from the name of the son of 
Adam, which is Hebel. 

ὃ For instance, from the mountain between Zed- 
dany aud Saalbec, half an hour past the Romau 
bridge. 

ς * For the situation of “the plain of Ono” see 
Robinson’s Phys. Geogr. of Palestine, pp. 118, 126. It 
was no doubt near Lop or Lyppa. Il. 
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The hardening of his heart was due to his own 
willfulness. He is said again and again to have 
hardened it; and the divine agency in that result 
was simply ‘that of multiplying appeals and won- 
ders fitted to convert him, though it was foreseen 
that he wonld resist them all. The Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, overlooking secondary agencies, ascribe to 
Jehovah whatever He in any wise causes or suffers 
to come to pass. {Ὁ Ἵ: 


PLAINS. This one term does duty in the 
Authorized Version for no less than seven distinct 
Hebrew words, each of which had its own inde- 
pendent and individual meaning, and could not 
he — at least 7s not —interechanged with any other; 
some of them are proper names exclusively at- 
tached to one spot, and one has not the meaning 
of plain at all. 


1. Abéle (O28). This word perhaps answers 
more nearly to our word ‘ meadow” than any 
other, its root having, according to Gesenius, the 
force of moisture like that of grass. It oceurs 
in the names of ABEL-MAIM, ABEL-MEHOLAH, 
ABEL-SUITTIM, and is rendered “ plain” in Judg. 
xi. 33, “ plain of vineyards.” 


. δι δ GT Yi 1S). 


From a root lems 


ve ie cleave or rend ” (Gesen. Thes. p. 232; Fiirst, 
Handwb. i. 212). Fortunately we are ‘able to 
identify the most remarkable of the Bikahs of the 
| Bible, and thus to ascertain the force of the tern. 
The great Plain or Valley of Ccele-Syria, the 
“hollow land” of the Greeks, which separates 
the two ranges of Lebanon and Antilebanon, is the 
most remarkable of them all. It is called in the 
sible the Bika'ath Aven (Am. i. 5), and also 
probably the Bika’ath Lebanon (Josh. xi. 17, xii. 
7) and Bika’ath-Mizpeh (xi. 8), and is still known 
ithroughout Syria by its old name, as e-Beka’a, 
or Ard el-Bekwa. ‘A long valley, though broad,”’ 
says Dr. Pusey ( Comment. on Am. i. 5), “if seen 
from a height looks like a cleft;”’ and this is 
eminently the case with the “ Valley of Lebanon ” 
when approached by the ordinary roads from north 
or south.6 It is of great extent, more than 60 
miles long by about 5 in average breadth, and the 
two great ranges shut it in on either hand, Leb- 
anon especially, with a very wall-like appearance. 
{LEBANON.] Not unlike it in this effect is the 
Jordan Valley at Jericho, which appears to be once 
mentioned under the same title in Deut. xxxiy. 3 
(A. V. “the Valley of Jericho’). This, however, 
is part of the Arabah. the proper name of the Jor- 
dan Valley. sali: these the “ plain of Megiddo*’ 
(2 Chr. xxxv. 22; Zech. xii. 11, Bove “valley of 
M."’) and “the plain of Ono” (Neh. vi. 2) have 
not been identified.¢ 

Out of Palestine we find denoted hy the word 
Bik’ah “the plain in the land of Shinar’? (Gen. 
xi. 2), the ‘+ plain of Mesopotamia ’’ (Ez. iii. 22, 
23, viii. 4, xxxvil. 1, 2), and the “plain in the 
province of Dura" (Dan. iii. 1). ' 

Bik’ch perhaps appears, with other Arabic“ 

d For instance, the farm-houses which “sparkle 
amid the eternal verdure of the Vega of Granada δ 
are called carmnenes, a term derived through the Arabie 
from the Hebrew crrem, a vineyard, a rich spot—a 
Carmel. Auother Semitic word naturalized in Spain 
is Seville (see further down, No. 6). But indeed they 
are most numerous. For other examples see Glossatre 
des mots espagnols dérivés de l’Arabe, par Engelmann, 
Leyden, 1861. 
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words, im Spanish as Vega, a term applied to well- 
watered valleys, between hills (Ford, //andbk. sect. 
lii.), and especially to the Valley of Granada, the 
most extensive and most fruitful of them all, of 
which the Moors were accustomed to boast that it 
was larger and richer than the Ghdttah, the Oasis 
of Damiaseus. 

8. Hae-Cicedr (V2217). This, though ap- 
plied to a plain, has not (if the lexicographers are 
right) the force of flatness or extent, but rather 
seenis to be derived from a root signifying rownd- 
ness. In its topographical sense (for it has other 
meanings, such as a coin, a cake, or flat loaf) it is 
confined to the Jordan Vallev. This sense it bears 
Mien xin. 10, 11, 19, xix. 17, 25-29; Deut. 
πττῖν. ὃ: 2 am. xviii. 23; 1 K. vii. 46; 2 Chr. 
WV. 17; Neh. iii. 22, xii. 28. The LXX. translate 
it by περίχωρος and περίοικος, the former of 
which is often found in the N. T., where the Eng- 
lish reader is familiar with it as “ the region round 
about.’’ It must be confessed that it is not easy 
to trace any connection between a “circular form’ 
and the nature or aspect of the Jordan Valley, and 
it is difficult not to suspect that Ciccar is an 
archaic term which existed before the advent of 
the Hebrews, and was afterwards adopted into their 
language. [REG1ON-ROUND-ABOUT. ] 


4, Ham-Mishér (TVW%DT). This is by the 
lexicographers explained as meaning “ straightfor- 
ward,’’ ‘plain,’ as if from the root ydshar, to be 
just or upright; but this seems far-fetched, and it 
is more probable that in this case also we have 
an archaic term existing from a pre-historic date. 
It occurs in the Bible in the following passages: 
ΠΕ 1 11). ν. 49; Josh. xiii. 9, 16, 17, 21, xx. 
8; 1 K. xx?93, 95; 2 Chr. xxvi. 103 Jer. xlviii. 
8, 21. In each of these, with one exception, it is 
used for the district in the neighborhood of Hesh- 
bon and Dibon — the Belka of the modern Arabs, 
their most noted pasture-cround; a district which, 
from the scanty descriptions we possess of it, seems 


to resemble the “ Downs"’ of our own country in | 


the regularity of its undulations, the excellence of 
its turf, and its fitness for the growth of flocks. 
‘There is no difficulty in recognizing the same dis- 
trict in the statement of 2 Chr. xxvi. 10. It is 
evident from several circumstances that Uzziah 
had been a great conqueror on the east of Jordan, 
as well as on the shore of the Mediterranean (see 
‘wald’s remarks, Geschichte, iii. 588, note), and 
he kept his cattle on the rich pastures of Vhilis- 
tines on the one hand, and Ammonites on the 
other. Thus in all the passages quoted above the 
word .Jishor seems to be restricted to one special 
district, and to belong to it as exclusively as She- 
Felah did to the lowland of Philistia, or Arabah 
to the sunken district of the Jordan Valley. And 
therefore it is puzzling to find it used in one pas- 
sage (1 K. xx. 23, 25) apparently with the mere 
general seuse of low land, or rather flat land, in 
which chariots could be mancuvred — as opposed 
to uneven mountainous ground. There is some 
reason to believe that the scene of the battle in 
question was on the east side of the Sea of Gen- 
nesaret in the plain of, Jaulan; but this is no 
explanation of the difficulty, because we are not 


α Jerome, again, probably followed the Targum or 
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warranted in extending the JJisher further thar 
the mountains which bounded it on the north, and 
where the districts began which bore, like it, thei 
own distinctive names of Gilead, Bashan, Argob, 
Golan, Hauran, etc. Perhaps the most feasible 
explanation is that the word was used by the 
Syrians of Damascus without any knowledye of its 
strict signification, in the same manner indeed that 
it was employed in the later Syro-Chaldee dialect, 
in which meskra is the favorite term to express 
several natural features which in the older and 
stricter language were denominated each by its own 
special name. 

5. Ha-Arabah (TTY). This again had 
an absolutely definite meaning -— heing restricted 
to the valley of the Jordan, and to its continuation 
south of the Dead Sea. [See ARABANL, vol. i. pp. 
133, 184; and fora description of the aspect of the 
region, PALESTINE, vol. iii. pp. 2298, 2299.] No 
doubt the Araéah was the most remarkable plain 
of the Holy Land — but to render it by so general 
and common a term (as our translators have done 
in the majority of cases) is materially to diminish 
its force and significance in the narrative. This is 
equally the case with 


Ὁ. Ha-Shefélah (7V2QWI), the invariable 


designation of the depressed, flat, or gently undu- 
lating region which intervened between the high- 
lands of Judah and the Mediterranean, and was 
commonly in possession of the Philistines. [PA- 
ESTINE, p. 2296; SupmEeLa.] To the Hebrews 
this, and this only, was The Shefelah; and to have 
spoken of it by any more general term would have 
been as impossible as for natives of the Carse of 
Stirling or the Weald of Kent to designate them 
differently. Shefelah has some claims of its own 
to notice. It was one of the most tenacious of 
these old Hebrew terms. It appears in the Greek 
text and in the Authorized Version of the Book 
of Maccabees (1 Macc. xii. 38), and is preserved on 
cach of its other occurrences, even in such corrupt 
dialects as the Samaritan Version of the Penta- 
teuch, and the Targuins of Pseudo-jonathan, and 
of Rabbi Joseph. And although it would appear 
to be no longer known in its original seat, it has 
transferred itself to other countries, and appears 
in Spain as Seville, and on the east coast of Africa 
as Sofala, 


7. Elin (749s). Our translators have uni- 


formly rendered this word “ plain,” doubtless fol- 
lowing the Vulgate,“ which in about half the pas- 
sages has convallis. But this is not the verdict of 
the majority or the most trustworthy of the ancient 
versions. ‘They regard the word as meaning an 
“oak”? or “grove of oaks,’’ a rendering supported 
by all, or nearly all, the commentators and lexicog- 
raphers of the present day. 10 has the advantage 
also of being much more picturesque, and throws 
a new light (to the English reader) over many an 
incident in the lives of the Vatriarchs and early 
heroes of the Bible. The passages in which the 
word occurs erroneously translated ‘plain,’ are as 
follows: Plain of Moreh (Gen. xii. 6; Deut. xi. 
30), Plain of Mamre (Gen. xiii. 18, xiv. 13, xviii. 
1), Plain of Zaanaim (Judg. iv. 11), Plain of the 


.... 


to find a reason for it — not a satisfactory one: ‘be 


other Jewish authorities, and they usually employ the | cause trees frequent plains or meadows” (Handwt 
tendering above mentioned. First alone endeavors |i. 90 ὁ). 
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Pillar (Judg. ix. 6), Plain of Meonenim (ix. 37), 
Plain of Tabor (1 Sam. x. 3) 

8. The Plain of Esdraelon which to the modern 
traveller in the Holy Land forms the third of its 
three most remarkable depressions, is designated in 
the origina) by neither of the above terms, but by 
emek, an appellative noun frequently employed in 
the Bible for the smaller valleys of the country — 
“the valley of Jezree}.’’ Perhaps Esdraelon may 
ancicntly have been considered as consisting of two 
portions; the Valley of .lezreel the eastern and 
smaller, the Plain of Meyiddo the western and more 
extensive of the two. Ge 


* PLAINS OF JERICHO. [Jenicno.] 


* PLANE-TREE, [eelus. xxiv. i4. [CrEst- 
NUT-TREE. } 

PLASTER.* The mode of making plaster- 
eement has been described above. [Morrer.] 
Plaster is mentioned thrice in Scripture: 1. (Lev. 
xiv. 42, 48), where when a house was infected with 
‘leprosy,’’ the priest was ordered to take away the 
portion of infected wall and re-plaster it (Michaelis, 
Laws of Moses, § 211, iii. 297-305, ed. Smith). 
[Housr; Lerrosy.] 

2. Yhe words of the Law were ordered to be en- 
graved on Mount [008] on stones which had been 
previously coated with plaster (Deut. xxvii. 2, 4; 
Josh. viii. 32). The proeess here mentioned was 
probably of a similar kind to that adopted in kgypt 
for receiving bas-reliefs. The wall was first nade 
smooth, and its interstiees, if necessary, filled up 
with plaster. When the figures had been drawn, 
and the stone adjacent eut away so as to leave them 
in relief, a coat of lime whitewash was laid on, and 
followed by one of varnish after the painting of the 
figures was complete. In the ease of the natural 
rock the process was nearly the same. ‘The ground 
was eovered with a thick layer of fine plaster, eon- 
sisting of lime and gypsum carefully smoothed and 
polished. Upon this a coat of lime whitewash was 
laid, and on it the eolors were painted, and set by 
means of glue or wax. ‘The whitewash appears im 
most instances to have been made of shell-limestone 
not much burnt, whieb of itself is tenacious enough 
without glue or other binding material (Long, 
quoting from Belzoni, Ag. Ant. ii. £9-50). 

At Behistun in Persia, the surfaee of the in- 
seribed rock-tablet was covered with a varnish to 
preserve it from weather; but it seems likely that 
in the case of the Ebal tablets the inscription was 
cut while the plaster was still moist (Layard, Nén- 
eveh, ii. 188; Vaux, Vin. ᾧ Persep. p. 172). 

3. 1 was probably a similar coating of eement, 
on which the fatal letters were traced by the mystic 
hand ‘‘on the plaster of the wall’’ of Belshazzar’s 
palace at Babylon (Dan. v. 5). We here obtain an 
incidental eonfirmation of the Diblieal narrative. 
For while at Nineveh the walls are paneled with 
alabaster slabs, at Babylon, where no such mate- 
rial is found, the builders were content to cover 
their tiles or bricks with enamel] or stucco, fitly 
termed plaster, fit for reeeiving ornamental designs 
(Layard, Nin. and Bab. p. 529; Diod. ii. 8). 
[ Bricks. } ΠΕΡ. 


* PLATES. [Laven, 2 (¢).] 


a 1. 2, hee Ch. ΝᾺ: κονία : calic. 
xxvii. 9, ° chalk-stone.” 
Ὁ; ὙΦ: κονία : εαἴκ. 


In Is. 
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PLEIADES. The Hebrew word (Hane, 
cimah) so rendered occurs in Job ix. 9, xxxviii. 31, 
and Am. v. 8. In the last passage our A. V. has 
‘the seven stars,’ although the Geneva version 
translates the word “ Pleiades’ as in the other 
cases. In Job the LXX. has Πλειάς, the order of 
the Hebrew words having been altered [see OR10N], 
while in Amos there is no trace of the original, 
and it is diffenlt to imagine what the translators 
had before them. The Vulgate in each passage 
has a different rendering: Hyades in Job ix. 9, 
Pleindes in Job xxxviii. 31, and Arcturus in Am. 
v. 8. Of the other versions the Peshito-Syriac and 
Chaldee merely adopt the Hebrew word; Aquila in 
Job xxxviil., Symmachus in Job xxxviii. and Amos, 
and Theodotion in Amos give * Pleiades,’’ while 
with remarkable ineonsisteney Aquila in Amos has 
“ Arcturus."’ The Jewish commentators are no 
less at variance. LK. David Kimchi in his Lexieon 
says: “ht. Jonah wrote that it was a eolleetion of 
stars called in Arabie Al Thurazyd. And the wise 
Rabbi Abraham Ahen Ezra, of blessed memory, 
wrote that the ancients said Cimah is seven stars, 
and they are at the end of the constellation Aries, 
and those which are seen are six. And he wrote 
that what was right in his eyes was that it was a 
single star, and that a great one, which is ealled 
the left eye of Taurus; and Cesil is a great star, the 
heart of the constellation Seorpio.”’ On Job xxxviii. 
31, Kimchi continues: “ Our Rabbis of blessed mem- 
ory have said (Beracoth, 58, 2), Cimah hath great 
cold and-bindeth up the fruits, and Cesil hath great 
heat and ripeneth the fruits: therefore 116 said, ‘ or 
loosen the bands of Cesil,’ for it openeth the fruits 
and bringeth them forth.’’ In addition to the evi- 
denee ot Rk. Jonah, who identifies the Hebrew 
cimah with the Arabic Al Thuraiya, We have the 
testimony of KR. Isaac Israel, quoted by Ilyde in 
his notes on the Tables of Ulugh Beigh (pp. 31-33, 
ed. 1665) to the same effect. That Al Thuraiya 
and the Vleiades are the same is proved by the 
words of Aben Ragel (quoted by Hyde. p. 33): 
ς A] Thuraiya is the mansion of the moon, in the 
sign Taurus, and it is called the eelestial hen with 
her chickens.”"* With this Hyde compares the Fr. 
pulsiniére, and Eng. [len and chickens, which are 
old names for the same stars: and Niebuhr (Deser’. 
de U Arabie, p. 101) gives as the result of his in- 
quiry of the Jew at Sana, “ Awneh, Pleiades, qu'on 
appelle aussi en Allemagne la poule qui glousse.” 
The *« Aneients,’”” whom Aben Izra quotes (on Job 
xxxvili. 31), evidently understood hy the seven 
small stars at the end of the constellation Aries the 
Pleiades, which are indeed in the left shoulder of 
the Bull, but so near the Ram's tail, that their 
position might properly be defined with reference 
to it. With the statement that ‘those which are 
seen are six’? may be compared the words of Didy- 
mus on Tlomer, τῶν δὲ Πλειάδων οὐσῶν ἑπτὰ 
πάνν ἀμαυρὺς ὁ ἕβδομος ἀστήρ, and of Ovid 
(Fast. iv. 110) — ᾿ 


τ ΘΟ. septem dici, sex tamen esse solent.” 


The opinion of Aben Ezra himself has been fre- 
quently misrepresented. He held that Cimah was 
a single large star, Aldebaran the brightest of the 
Hyades, while Cesil [A. V. « Orion] was Anta- 
res the heart of Seorpio. ‘“ When these rise in the 
east,’ he continues, “the effects whieh are recorded 
appear.’ He describes them as opposite each other, 
and the difference in Right Ascension between Al- 
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debaran and Antares is as nearly as possible twelve 
hours. The belief of Aben Ezra had probably the 
same origin as the rendering of the Vulgate, 
Hyades. 

One other point is deserving of notice. The 
Rabbis, as quoted by Kimchi, attribute to Cimah 
great cold and the property of checking vegetation, 
while Cesi! works the contrary effects. But the 
words of ἢ". Isaac Israel on Job xxxviii. 31 (quoted 
by Hyde, p. 72), are just the reverse. He says, 
«The stars have operations in the ripening of the 
fruits, and such is the operation of Cimdh. And 
some of them retard and delay the fruits from ripen- 
ing, and this is the operation of Cesi/. The inter- 
pretation is, ‘Wilt thou bind the fruits which the 
constellation Cimdh ripeneth and openeth; or wilt 
thou open the fruits which the constellation Cesil 
contracteth and bindeth up?’”’ 

On the whole, then, though it is impossible to 
arrive at any eertain conclusion, it appears that our 
translators were perfectly justified in rendering 
Cimah by “Pleiades.” The “seven stars’? in 
Amos clearly denoted the same cluster in the lan- 
guage of the 17th century, for Cotgrave in his 
French Dictionary gives “ Pleiade, f., one of the 
seven stars.” 

Hyde maintained that the Pleiades were again 
mentioned in Scripture by the name Succoth Be- 
noth. ‘The discussion of this question must le 
reserved to the Article on that name. 

The etymology of cizdh is referred to the Arab. 


“Ἴ >) 
ἀκ. 5, ((ᾳ heap,’’ as being a heap or cluster of 
stars. The full Arabic name given by Gesenius is 
ew 8 OU on 


Ly Ϊ (Re, “the knot of the Pleiades; and, 


in accordanee with this, most modern commen- 
tators render Job xxxviii. 31, “Is it thou that 
bindest the knots of the Pleiades, or loosenest the 
bands of Orion?’’ Simonis (Lez. Hebr.) quotes 
the Greenland name for this cluster of stars, "6 Ad/- 
lukterset, i. 6. stellas colligutas,’ as an instance of 
the existence of the same idea in a widely different 
language. The rendering ‘sweet inflnences ”’ of 
the A. V. is a relic of the lingering belief in the 
power which the stars exerted over human destiny. 
The marginal note on the word εἰ Pleiades ᾽ in the 
Geneva Version is, “which starres arise when the 
sunne is in Taurus, which is the spring tyme, and 
bring flowers,” thus agreeing with the explanation 
of R. Isaac Israel quoted above. 

For authorities, in addition to those already re- 
ferred to, see Michaelis (Suppl. ad Lex. Hebr. No. 
1136), Simonis (Lex. Hebr.), and Gesenius ( The- 
saurus). αι We 


* PLEDGE. The words so translated in the A. 
V.are PAG, MST, IAY, PI, TABI. 
All these, except the last, designate something 
viven as security tor the payment of a debt or the 
fulfillment of a promise. The passage 1 Sam. 
xvii. 18, where alone ΓΞ ἽΝ is rendered pledge 
by our translators (it occurs but once elsewhere, 


Prov. xvii. 18: TIDY AVY, rendered becometh 
surety), is of doubtful import. See Thenius in loc. 

The practice of taking pledges for the payment of 
Jebt, common from time immemorial throughout 
the East (Job xxii. 6, xxiv. 3, 9; for the present 
usage see Land and Book, i. 499), was regulated in 
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the Mos:ie Law as follows: (1.) The creditor was 
not allowed to enter the house of his debtor, in or- 
der to take a pledge, but it must be brought ont to 
him, Deut. xxiv. 10, 11. (2.) A handmill was not 
allowed to be taken in pledye (Dent. xxiv. 6), nor 


the raiment (123) of a widow (Deut. xxiv. 17). 
(3.) An outer garment (ποῦν ἡ: πον 


used also as a night-covering) taken in pledge must 
be delivered to the owner at sunset (Ix. xxii. 26; 
Deut. xxiv. 13). For allusions to the disregard οἱ 
these enactments, see Ezek. xviii. 7, 12, 16, xxxili. 
bos Ai. 11: 8: 


One of the Hebrew words given above, 12 7 ὦ» 
oceurs in the N. T. in the form of ἀῤῥαβών (A.V. 
‘earnest ''), 2 Cor. i. 22, v. 5; Eph. i. 14; most 
probably, however, in the sense not simply of a 
pledge of something to be bestowed in future, but 
of such a pledge as, being, like earnest-money, of 
the same or a kindred nature with the ultimate gift 
or payment, should be also thus a partial antici- 
pation of it. [See EArnest.] Another cognate 


form is found in the expression MaayAD ΣΙ 
(A. V. “hostages ’’), 2 K. xiv. 14; 2 Chr. xxv. 24, 
employed to designate persons given to be held in 
pledge for the performance of treaty obligations. 
Dosa: 
PLOUGH. [AcrrcuLTune.] 
* PLUMB-LINE. [Lrne, Amer. ed.] 


* PLUMMET, 2 K. xxviii. 13; Is. xxi. 13. 
[Hanpicrart; Lie.] 

POCHE’RETH (95 [snaring, catching]. 
Φαχεράθ [ Vat. bacpab|; Alex. baxepad, in Ezr.; 
Φακαραθ, Alex. Φαχαραθ oe & bayapart |, in Neh.: 
Phochereth). The ehildven of Vochereth of Ze- 
baim were among the children of Solomon's ser- 
vants who returned with Zerubbabel (zr. ii. 57; 
Neh. vii. 59). He is called in 1 Esdr. v. 34, Puac- 
ARETH. [ZEBAIM.] 


POETRY, HEBREW. The subject of He- 
brew Poetry has been treated at great length by 
many writers of the last three centuries, but the 
results of their speculations have been, in most in- 
stances, in an inverse ratio to their length. That 
such would be the case might have been foretold as 
a natural consequence of their method of investiga- 
tion. In the 16th and 17th centuries the influence 
of classical studies upon the minds of the learned 
was so great as to imbue them with the belief that 
the writers of Greece and Nome were the models of 
all excellence, and consequently, when their learning 
and critical acumen were directed to the records of 
another literature, they were nnable to divest them- 
selves of the prejudices of early education and hab- 
its, and sought for the same excellences which they 
admired in their favorite models. ‘That this has 
been the case with regard to most of the specula- 
tions on the poetry of the Hebrews, and that the 
failure of those speculations is mainly due to this 
eause, will be abundantly manifest to any one who 
is acquainted with the literature of the subject. 
But, however barren of results, the history of the 
various theories which have been framed with 
regard to the external form of llebrew poctry is a 
necessary part of the present article, and will serve 
in some measure as a warning, to any who may 
hereafter attempt the solution of the problem, what 
to avoid. The attributes which are common to all 
poetry, and which the poetry of the !lebrews pos 
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sesses in a higher degree perhaps than the literature 
of any other people, it is unnecessary here to de- 
scribe. Dut the points of contrast are so numerous, 
and the peculiarities which distinguish Hebrew 
poetry so remarkable, that these alone require a full 
and careful consideration. It is a phenomenon 
which is universally observed in the literatures of 
all nations, that the earliest form in which the 
thoughts and feelings of a people find utterance is 
the poetic. Prose is an aftergrowth, the vehicle of 
less spontaneous, because more formal, expression. 
Aud so it is in the literature of the [lebrews. We 
find in the sober uarrative which tells us of the 
fortunes of Cain and his descendants the earliest 
known specimen of poetry on record, the song of 
Laimech to his wives, ‘the sword song,’’ as Herder 
terms it, supposing it to commemorate the discov- 
ery of weapons of war by his son Tubal-Cain. But 
whether it be a song of triumph for the impunity 
which the wild old chief might now enjoy for his 
son’s discovery, or a lament, ‘for some deed of vio- 
lence of his own, this chant of Lamech has of itself 
an especial interest as connected with the oldest ge- 
nealogical document, and as possessing the charac- 
teristics of Hebrew poetry at the earliest period 
with which we are acquainted. Its origin is ad- 
mitted by Ewald to be pre-Mosaic, and its antiq- 
uity the most remote. Its lyrical character is con- 
sistent with its early date, for lyrical poetry is of 
all torms the ined being, as Ewald (Licht. des 
ΠΡ Phi -§ 2, p- 11) “admirably describes it, 
“the daughter of the moment, of swift-rising pow- 
erful feelings, of deep stirrings and fiery emotions 
of the 5301}. This first fragment which has come 
down to us possesses thus “the eminently lyrical 
character which distinguishes the poetry of the He- 
brew nation from its earliest existence to its decay 
and fall. It has besides the further characteristic 
of parallelism, to which reference will be hereafter 
made. 

Of the three kinds of poetry which are illustrated 
by the Hebrew literature, the /yric occupies the 
foremost place. ‘The Shemitic nations have noth- 
ing approaching to an epic poem, and im proportion 
to this defect the lyric element prevailed more 
ereatly, commencing, as we have seen, in the pre- 
Mosaic times, flourishing in rude vigor during the 
earlier periods of the Judges, the heroic age of the 
Hebrews, growing with the nation’s erowth and 
strengthening with its strength, till it reached its 
highest excellence in David, the warrior-poet, and 
from thenceforth began slowly to decline. Gnomie 
poetry is the product of a more advanced age. 1 
arises from the desire felt by the poet to express the 
results of the accumulated experiences of life in a 
form of beauty and permanence. Its thoughtful 
character requires for its development a time of 
peacetulness and leisure; for it gives expression, not 
like the lyric to the sudden and impassioned feel- 
ings of the moment, but to calm and philosophic re- 
flection. Being less spontaneous in its origin, its 
form is of necessity more artificial, The genomic 
poetry of the Hebrews has not its measured flow 
disturbed by the shock of arms or the tumult of 
camps; it rises silently, like the Temple of old, 
without the sound of a weapon, and its groundwork 
is the home life of the nation. The period during 
which it flourished corresponds to its domestic and 
settled character. rom the time of David on- 
wards thtough the reigns of the earlier kings, when 
the nation was quiet and at peace, or, if not at 
peace, at least so firmly fixed in its acquired terri- 
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tory that its wars were no struggle for existence. 
gnoniic poetry blossomed and bare frnit. We meet 
with it at intervals up to the time of the Captivity, 
and, as it is chiefly characteristic of the age of the 
monarchy, wald has appropriately designated this 
era the “artificial period ’’ of Hebrew poetry. From 
the end of the 8th ceutury B. ¢. the decline of the 
nation was rapid, and with its glory departed the 
chief glories of its literature. The poems of this 
period are distinguished by a smoothness of diction 
and an external polish which betray tokens of la- 
bor and art; the style is less flowing and easy, and, 
except in rare instances, there is no dash of the an- 
cient vigor. After the Captivity we have nothing 
but the poems which formed part of the liturgical 
services of the Temple. Whether dramatic poetry, 
properly so called, ever existed among the Hebrews, 
is, to say the least, extremely doubtful. In the 
opinion of some writers the Song of Songs, in its 
external form, is a rude drama, designed for a sim- 
ple stage. But the evidence for this view is ex- 
tremely slight, and no good and snfficient reasons 
have been adduced which would lead us to con- 
elude that the amount of dramatic action exhibited 
in that poem is more than would be involved in an 
animated poetic dialogue in which more than two 
persons take part. Philosophy and the drama 
appear alike to have been peculiar to the Indo- 
Germanic nations, and to have manifested them- 
selves among the Sheinitic tribes only in their 
crudest and most simple form. 

1. Lyrical Poetry. — The literature of the He- 
brews abounds with illustrations of all forms of 
lyrical poetry, in its most manifold and wide-em- 
bracing compass, from such short ejaculations as 
the songs of the two Lamechis, and Pss. xv., exvii., 
and other s, to the longer chants of victory and 
thanksgiving, like the songs of Deborah and David 
(Jndg. v., Is. sviii.). The thoroughly national 
character of all lyrical poetry has been already al- 
luded to. It is the utterance of the people’s life in 
all its varied phases, and expresses all its most ear- 
nest strivings and impulses. In proportion as this 
expression is vigorous and animated, the idea em- 
bodied in lyric song is in most cases narrowed or 
rather concentrated. One truth, and even one 
side of a truth, is for the time invested with the 
greatest proiwinence. Al] these characteristics will 
be found in perfection in the lyrie poetry of the 
Hebrews. One other feature which distinguishes 
it is its form and its capability for being set to a 
musical accompaniment. The names by which the 
various kinds of songs were known among the 
Hebrews will supply some illustration of this. 


“WW, shir, a song in general, adapted for the 
voice alone. 


VST, miznér, which Ewald considers a 
lyrie song, properly so called, but which rather 
seeins to .correspond with the Greek ψαλμός, ἃ 
psalm, or song to be sung with any instrumental 
accompaniment. : 


3. 1732), négindh, which Ewald is of opinion 
is equivalent to the Greek ψαλμός, 1s more prob- 
ably a melody expressly adapted for stringed in- 
struments. 


4. Urpin, masei, of which it may be said 
that, if Ewald's suggestion be not correct, that it 
denotes a lyrical song requiring nice musical skill, 
it is difficult to give any more probable explanation. 
[Mascnit. } 
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5. DIVDID, mictam, a term of extremely doubt- 
ful meaning. [Micmram.] 


6. TVRW, shiggayon (Ps. vii. 1), a wild, irreg- 
ular, dithyrambic song, us the word appears to de- 
note; or, according to some, a song to be sung 
with variations. ‘The former is the more probable 
meaning. [SurGGaron.] The plural occurs in 
Hab. ni. 1. 

But, besides these, there are other divisions of 
lyrical poetry of great importance, which have re- 
gard rather to the subject of the poems than to their 
form or adaptation for musical accompaniments. Of 
these we notice: — 


ile mo, tchillah, a hymu of praise. The 


plural fier i is the title of the Book of Psalms in 
Hebrew. The 145th Psalm is entitled “ David's 
(Psalm) of praise;’’ and the sulject of the psalm 
is in accordance with its title, which is apparently 
suggested by the concluding verse, “the praise of 
Jehovah my mouth shall speak, and let all flesh 
bless his holy name for ever and ever.’’ To this 
elass belong the songs which relate to extraordinary 
deliverances, such as the songs of Moses (Ex. xv.) 
and of Deborah (Judg. v.), and the Psalms xviii. 
and Ixviii., which have all the air of chants to be 
sung in triumphal processions. Such were the 
hynins sung in the Temple services, and by a bold 
figure the Almighty is apostrophized as “Thou 
that inhabitest the praises of Israel,’’ which rose in 
the holy place with the fragrant clouds of incense 
(Ps. xxii. 3). To the same class also wald refers 
the shorter poems of the like kind with those al- 
ready quoted, such as Pss. xxx., xxxii., exxxviil., 
and Is. xxxvili., which relate to less general occa- 
sions, aud commemorate more special deliverances. 
The songs of victory sung by the congregation in 
the Temple, as Pss. xlvi., xlviii., xxiv. 7-10, which 
is a short triumphal ode, and Ps. xxix., which 
praises Jehovah on the occasion of a great natural 
phenomenon, are likewise all to be classed in this 
division of lyrie poetry. Next to the hymn of 
praise may be noticed, — 


ΓΤ), kinéh, the lament, or dirge, of which 
there are many examples, whether uttered over an 
individual or as an outburst of grief for the calam- 
ities of the land. ‘The most touchingly pathetic of 
all is perhaps the lament of David for the death of 
Saul and Jonathan (2 Sam. i. 19-27), in whieh 
passionate emotion is blended with touches of ten- 
derness of which only a strong nature is capable. 
Compare with this the lament for Abner (2 Sam. 
ili, 33, 34) and for Absalom (2 Sani. xvili. 33). 
Of the same character also, duubtless, were the 
sones which the singing men and singing women 
spake over Josiah at his death (2 Chr. xxxv. 25), 
and the songs of mourning for the disasters which 
befell the hapless land of Judab, of which Psalms 
xlix., Ix., Ixxiii., exxxvii., are examples (comp. Jer. 
vii. 29, ix. 10 [9]), and the Lamentations of Jere- 
wiah the most memorable instances. 


ὃ. SVT WW, shir yedidith, a love-song 
(Ps. xlv. 1), in its external form at least. Other 
kinds of poetry there are which occupy the middle 
ground between the lyric and guomic, being lyric 


« Lowth (Is. xiv. 4) understands mashal to be “ the 
general name for poetie style among the Hebrews, 1π- 
cluding every sort of it, as ranging uuder one, or other, 
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in form and spirit, but gnomic in subject. 
may be classed as — 
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These 


4. wi, madshal, properly a similitude, and 
then a parable, or sententious saying couched in 
poetic language.¢ Such are the songs of Balaam 
(Ninn. xxii. 7, 18; xxiv. ὃ, 10. 20,21) 2391 which 
are eminently lyrical in character; the mocking 
ballad in Num. xxi. 27-30, which has been conjec- 
tured to be a fragment of an old Amorite war-song 
[NUMBERS, p. 2197 b]; and the apologue of Jo- 
tham (Judg. 1 ix. 7-20), both which last are strongly 
satirical in tone. But the finest of all is the mag- 
nificent prophetic song of triumph over the fall of 


Babylon (Is. xiv. 4-27). ΓΤ chideh, an 
enigma (like the riddle of Samson, Judg. xiv. 14), 
or “ dark saying,” as the A. V. has it in Ps. x)ix. 
1, Ixxvill< 3. The former passage illustrates the 
nee Rll and therefore lyric character of these 
«dark sayings: ‘1 will incline mine ear to a par- 
able, 1 will open my dark saying upon the harp.” 
Mashal and chidah are used as convertible terms in 


Ez. xvii. 2. Lastly, to this elass belongs 7%, 
mélitsah, a mocking, ironical poem (Ilab. ii. 6). 


3. mp OM, téphillah, prayer, is the title of Pss. 


ΧΥΪΙ., Ixxxvis xe., eli., exlti., and Hab. iii, All 
these are strictly lyrical compositions, and the title 
may have been assigned to them either as denoting 
the object with which they were written, or the use 
to which they were applied. As Iewald justly ob- 
serves, all lyric poetry of an elevated kind, in so far 
as it reveals the son! of the poet in a pure, swift 
outpouring of itself, is of the nature of a prayer; 
and hence the term “ prayer ’? was applied to a col- 
lection of David’s songs, of which Ps. Ixxii. formed 
the conclusion. 

Il. Gnromic Poetry. — The second grand division 
of Hebrew poetry is occupied by a elass of poems 
which are peculiarly Shemitic, and which represent 
the nearest approaches made by the people of that 
race to anything like philosophic thought. Reason- 
ing there is none: we have only results, and those 
rather the product of observation and reflection than 
of induction or argumentation. As lyric poetry is the 
expression of the poet’s own feelings and impulses, 
so gnomie poetry is the form in which the desire 
of communicating knowledge to others finds vent. 
There micht possibly be an intermediate stage in 
which the poets gave out their experiences for then 
own pleasure merely, and afterwards applied then 
to the instruction of others, but this could searcely 
have been of long continuance. The impulse to 
teach makes the teacher, and the teacher must have 
an audience. It has been already remarked that 
enomic poetry, as a whole, requires for its develop- 
ment a period of national tranquillity. Its germs 
are the floatint, proverbs which pass current in the 
mouths of the people, and embody the experiences 
of many with the wit of one. [rom this small be- 
ginning it arises, at a time when the experience of 
the nation has beeome matured, and the mass of 
truths which are the result of such experience have 
passed into cireulation. The fame of Solomon's 
wisdom was so great that no less than three thou- 
sand proverbs are attributed to him, this being the 
form in which the Hebrew mind found its most 


of all the characters, of sententious, figurative, and 
sublime.” 
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congenial utterance. The sayer of sententious say- 
ings was to the Hebrews the wise man, the philos- 
opher. Of the earlier isolated proverbs but few ex- 
amples remain. One of the earliest occurs in the 
mouth of David, and in his time it was the proverb 
of the ancients: “from the wicked cometh wicked- 
ness’? (1 Sam. xxiv. 18 [14]). Later on, when the 
fortunes of the nation were obscured, their experi- 
ence was embodied in terms of sadness and despond- 
ency: ‘ The days are prolonged, and every vision 
faileth,”’ became a saying and a lby-word (Kz. xii. 
22); and the feeling that the people were suffering 
for the sins of their fathers took the form of a sen- 
teuce, The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and 
the children’s teeth are set on edge” (I'z. xviii. 2). 
Such were the models which the gnomic poet had 
before lim for imitation. These detached sen- 
tences may be fairly assumed to be the earliest form, 
of which the fuller apophthegm is the expansion, 
swelling into sustained exhortations, and even dra- 
matic dialogue. 

111. Dramatic Poetry. —It is impossible to as- 
sert that no form of the drama existed among the 
Hebrew people; the most that can be done is to 
examine such portions of their literature as have 
come down to us, for the purpose of ascertaining 
how far any traces of the drama proper are discern- 
ible, and what inferences may be made from then. 
It is unquestionably true, as Ewald observes, that 
the Arab reciters of romances will many times in 
their own persons act out a complete drama in rec- 
itation, changing their voice and gestures with the 
change of person and subject. Something of this 
kind may possibly have existed among the Hebrews ; 
but there is no evidence that it did « exist, nor any 
grounds for making even a probable conjecture with 
regard to it. A rude kind of farce is described by 
Mr. Lane (lod. Hq. ii. chap. vii.), the players of 
which ‘are called Wehkhabbazee’n. These frequently 
perform at the festivals prior to weddings and cir- 
cumcisions, at the houses of the great; and some: 
times attract rings of auditors and spectators in the 
public places in Cairo. ‘Their performances are 
searcely worthy of description: it is chiefly by vul- 
gar gestures and indecent actions that they amuse 
and obtain applause. The actors are only men and 
boys: the part of ἃ woman being always performed 
by a man or boy in female attire.’ Then follows 
a description of one of these plays, the plot of which 
was extremely simple. But the mere fact of the ex- 
istence of these rude exhibitions among the Arabs 
and Egyptians of the present day is of no weight 
when the question to be decided is, whether the Song 
of Songs was designed to be so represented, as a 
simple pastoral drama. Of course, in considering 
such a question, refereice is made only to the exter- 
nal form of the poem, and, in order to prove it, it 
must be shown that the dramatic is the only form of 
representation which it could assume, and not that, 
by the help of two actors and a chorus, it is capable 
of being exhibited in a dramatic form. ΑἹ] that has 
been done, in our opinion, is the latter. It is but 
fair, however, to give the views of those who hold 
the opposite. Ewald maintains that the Song of 
Songs is designed for a simple stage, because it de- 
velops a complete action and admits of definite 
pauses in the action, which are only suited to the 
drama. He distinguishes it in this respect from the 
Book of Job, which is dramatic in form only, though, 
as it is occupied with a sublime subject, he compares 
it with tragedy, while the Song ot Songs, being 
taken from the common life of the n: ition, may be 
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compared to comedy. ‘The one comparison is prob- 
ably as appropriate as the other. In Ewald’s di- 
vision the poem falls into 13 eantos of tolerably 
equal*length, which have a certain beginning and 
ending, with a pause after each. The whole forms 


four ucts for which three actors are sufficient: a 
hero, a inaiden, and a chorus of women, these be- 


ing all who would be on the stage at once. ‘The 
following are the divisions of the acts: — 
, eae Ist canto, i. 2-8. 
τε ΟΕ ’ 
First Act, 1.2 -ἰἰ 1. | ἃ tt i 9 -ἥ 7. 
ἐς ie Bd ii, 8-17. 
Second Act, ii. 8 - iii. 5 4th  iii.1-5. 
(5th © fii. 6-11. 
(6th jv. 1-7. 
ith “ νυ ϑξυ 1: 
8th * yv. 2-8. 
Third Act, iii. 6-viii-4 {1 « oo ane. 
10th * vi. 4-vii. 1. 
th © vii. 2-10. 
12th © vii. 10 - viii. 4. 


Fourth Act, viii. 6-14. 18th canto. 


The latest work on the subject is that of M. 
Renan (Le Cuntique des Cantiques), who has given 
a spirited translation of the poem, and arranged it 
in acts and scenes, according to his own theory of 
the manner in which it was intended to be repre- 
sented. He divides the whole into 16 cantos, which 
form five acts and an epilogue, The acts and 
scenes are thus arranged : — 


Scene 1. i. 2-6. 
First Act, i. 2-1. 7 | Ὁ. i. 7-11. 
᾿ Ὁ 5 ij. 12-ii. 7. 
Second Act, i. 8 -ἴ!. δ... | POEM Ἢ Ἢ ree 
Scenel. ili. 6-11. 
Third Act, iii.6-v.1. -« 2. iv. 1-6. 
* 3. iv. 7-v. 1 
Fourth Act, v. 2-—vi. 8 . of a single scene. 
Seene 1 νἱ. 4-9. 
ec 2. yi. 10—vii. 11. 


Fifth Act, vi. 4-viil. 7. . + & 3 
ἰ San 


vii. 12 -- viii. 4. 
viii. 5-7. 
Epilogue, viii. 8-14. 

But M. Renan, who is compelled, in accordance 
with his own theory of the mission of the Shemitie 
races, to admit that no trace of anything approach- 
ing to the regular drama is found among them, 
does not regard the Song of Songs as a drama in 
the same sense as the products of the Greek and 
Roman theatres, but as dramatic poetry in the 
widest application of the term, to designate any 
composition conducted in dialogue and correspond- 
ing to an action. The absence of the regular 
drama he attributes to the want of a complicated 
mythology, analogous to that possessed by the Indo- 
Enropean peoples. Monotheism, the characteristic 
religious belief of the Shemitie races, stifled the 
growth of a mythology and checked the develop- 
ment of the drama. De this as it may, dramatic 
representation appears to have been alien to the 
feelings of the Hebrews. At no period of their 
history before the age of Herod is there the least 
trace of a theatre at Jerusalem, whatever other 
foreign innovations may have been adopted, and 
the burst of indignation which the high-priest 
Jason incurred for attempting to establish a gym- 
nasium and to introduce the Greek games is a 
significant symptom of the repugnance which the 
people felt for such spectacles ‘The same antipathy 
remains to the present day among the Arabs, and 
the attempts to introduce theatres at Beyrout and 
in Algeria have signally failed. But, says M. 
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Renan, the Song of Songs is a dramatic poem: 
there were no public performances in Palestine, 
therefore it must have been represented in private; 
and he is compelled to frame the following hy- 
pothesis concerning it: that it is a “bretto intended 
to be completed by the play of the actors and by 
music, and represented in private families, prob- 
ably at marriage-feasts, the representation being 
extended over the several days of the feast. The 
last supposition removes a ditticulty which has been 
felt to be almost fatal to the idea that the poem is 
a continuously developed drama. Each act is com- 
plete in itself; there is no suspended interest, and 
the structure of the poem is obvious and natural 
if we regard each act as a separate drama intended 
for one of the days of the feast. We inust look 
for a parallel to it in the Middle Ages, when, 
hesides the inystery plays, there were scenic repre- 
sentations sufficiently developed. The Song of 
Songs occupies the middle place between the regular 
drama and the eclogue or pastoral dialogue, and 
finds a perfect analogue, both as regards subject 
and scenic arrangement, in the most celebrated of 
the plays of Arras, Le Jew de Robin et Marion. 
Such is ΔΙ. Renan’s explanation of the outward 
form of the Song of Songs, regarded as a portion 
of Hebrew literature. It has been due to his great 
learning and reputation to give his opinion some- 
what at length; but his arguments in support of 
it are so little convincing that it must be regarded 
at best but as an ingenious hypothesis, the ground- 
work of which is taken away by M. Renan’s own 
admission that dramatic representations are alien 
to the spirit of the Shemitie races. The simple 
corollary to this proposition must be that the Soug 
of Songs is not a drama, but in its external form 
partakes more of the nature of an eclogue or pas- 
toral dialogue. 

It is scarcely necessary after this to discuss the 
question whether the Book of Job is a dramatie 
poem or not. Inasmuch as it represents an action 
and a progress, it is a drama as truly and really as 
any poem can be which develops the working of 
passion, and the alternations of faith, hope, dis- 
trust, triumphant confidence, and black despair, in 
the struggle which it depicts the human mind as 
engaged in, while attempting to solve one of the 
most intricate problems it can be called upon to re- 
gard. It is a drama as life is a drama, the most. pow- 
erful of all tragedies; but that it isa dramatic poem, 
intended to be represented upon a stage, or capable 
of being so represented, may be confidently denied. 

One characteristic of llebrew poetry, not indeed 
peculiar to it, but shared by it in common with the 
literature of other nations, is its intensely national 
and local coloring. ‘The writers were Hebrews of 
the Hebrews, drawing their inspiration from the 
mountains and rivers of Palestine, which they have 
immortalized in their poetic figures, and even while 
uttering the sublimest and most universal truths 
never forgetting their own nationality in its nar- 
rowest and intensest form. ‘heir images and 
metaphors, says Munk (Palestine, p. 444 a), ‘are 
taken chiefly from nature and the phenomena of 
Palestine and the surrounding countries, from the 
pastoral life, from agriculture and the national 
history. The stars of heaven, the sand of the sea- 
shore, are the image of a great multitude. Would 
they speak of a mighty host of enemics invading 
the country, they are the swift torrents or the roar- 
ing waves of the sea, or the clouds that bring on 
4. tempest; the war-chariots advance swiftly like 
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lightning or the whirlwinds. Happiness rises as 
the dawn and shines like the daylight; the blessing 
of God descends like the dew or the bountiful rain 
the anger sf Heaven is a devouring fire that anni 
hilates the wicked as the flame which devours the 
stubble. Unhappiness is likened to days of clouds 
aud darkness; at times of great catastrophes the 
sun sets in broad day, the heavens are shaken, the 
earth trembles, the stars disappear, the sun is 
changed into darkness and the moon into blood, and 
soon. The cedars of Lebanon, the oaks of Bashan, 
are the image of the mighty man, the palm and 
the reed of the great and the humble, briers and 
thorns of the wicked; the pious man is an olive 
ever green, or a tree planted by the water-side. 
The animal kingdom furnished equally a large 
number of images: the lion, the image of power, 
is also, like the wolf, bear, etc., that of tyrants and 
violent and rapacious men; and the pious who 
suffers is a feehle sheep led to the slaughter. The 
strong and powerful man is compared to the he- 
goat or the bull of Bashan; the kine of Bashan 
figure, in the discourses of Amos, as the image 
of rich and voluptuous women; the people who 
rebel against the Divine will are a refractory heifer. 
Other images are borrowed from the country life 
and from the life domestic and social: the chastise- 
ment of God weighs upon Israel like a wagon 
laden with sheaves; the dead cover the earth as 
the dung which covers the surface of the fields. 
The impious man sows crime and reaps misery, or 
he sows the wind and reaps the tempest. The 
people yielding to the blows of their enemies are 
like the corn crushed beneath the threshing instru- 
ment. God tramples the wine in the wine-press 
when He chastises the impious and sheds their 
blood. The wrath of Jehovah is often represented 
as an intoxicating cup, which He causes those to 
empty who have merited his chastisement: terrors 
and anguish are often compared to the pangs of 
childbirth. Peoples, towns, and states are repre- 
sented by the Uebrew poets under the image of 
daughters or wives; in their impiety they are 
courtesans or adulteresses. The historical allusions 
of most frequent occurrence are taken from the 
catastrophe of Sodom and Gomorrha, the miracles 
of the departure from Egypt, and the appearance 
of Jehovah on Sinai."’ Examples mieht easily be 
multiplied in illustration of this remarkable char- 
acteristic of the Hebrew poets: they stand thick 
upon every page of their writings, and in striking 
contrast to the vague generalizations of the Indian 
philosophic poetry. 


In Hebrew, as in other languages, there is a 
peculiarity about the diction used in poetry —a 
kind of poetical dialect, characterized by archaic 
and irregular forms of words, abrupt constructions, 
and unusual inflexions, which distinguish it from 
the contemporary prose or historical style. It is 
universally observed that archaic forms and usaves 
of words linger in the poetry of a language after 
they have fallen out of ordinary use. A few of 
these forms and usages are here given from Gese 
nius’s Lehrgebdude. The Piel and I1iphil voices 
are used intransitively (Jer. li. 56; Ez. x. 7; Job 
xxix. 24}: the apocopated future is used as a 
present (Job xv. 33; {’s. xi. 6; Is. xlii. 6). ‘The 


termination iT, is found for the ordinary feminine 
ae (Ex. xv. 2; Gen. xlix. 22; 
for the plural OY we have }°7 (Job xv. 13; Ez. 


Ps. exxxii. 4); and 
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xxvi. 18) and δ (Jer. xxii. 14; Am. vii. 1). The 
verbal suffixes, WS, Ws, and We (Ex. xy. 9), 
and the pronominal suffixes to nouns le for DU 
and WI for > (Hab. iii. 10), are pecnliar to 
12), 
ae (Deut. xxxii. 37; Ps. xi. 7), and the more 
unusnal forms, MDT (Ez. xl. 16), M2, 
(Ez. i. 11), TIDY, (Ez. xiii. 20). In poetical 
language also we find 4a for 1 or DIT», ἼΩΝ 
for τὶ WD for 3, SDD for 2; the plural forms 
of the prepositions, ὍΝ for Oy TY for TY, 
Ὧν; and the peculiar forins of the nouns, δ ὙΠ 
for “UT, SIT for “TT, EVISY for ΘΝ, 


and so on. 
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the poetical books; as are m (Ὁ Ξ- éxvi. 


But the form of Hebrew poetry is its distin- 
guishing characteristic, and what this form is, has 
been a vexed question for many ages. The Thera- 
peute, as described by Philo (de Vita Contempl. 
§ 3, vol. ii. p. 475, ed. Mang.), sang hymns and 
psalms of thanksgiving to God, in divers measures 
and strains; and these were either new or ancient 
ones composed by the old poets, who had left be- 
hind them measnres and melodies of trimeter verses, 
of processional sougs, of hymns, of songs smug at 


the offering of libations, or before the altar, and | 


continuous choral songs, beautifully measured out 
in strophes of intricate character (ὃ 10, p. 484). 
The value of Philo’s testimony on this point may 
be estimated by another passage in his works, in 
which he claims for Moses a knowledge of num- 
bers and geometry, the theory of rhythin, harmony, 
and metre, and the whole science of music, prac- 
tical and theoretical (de 1 ἃ Alosis, i. 5, vol. ii. p. 
84). The evidence of Josephus is as little to be 
relied upon. Both these writers labored to mag- 
nify the greatness of their own nation, and to show 
that in literature and philosophy the Greeks had 
heen anticipated by the Ilebrew barbarians. This 
idea pervades all their writings, and it must always 
be borne in mind as the key-note of their testi- 
mony on this as on other points. According to 
Josephus (Ané. il. τ § +), the Song of Moses at, 
the Red Sea (Ex. xv.) was composed in the hex- 
ameter measure (éy ἑξαμέτρῳ τόνῳ) and again 
(Ant. iv. 8, § 44), the song in Deut. xxxii. is de- 
scribed as a hexameter poem. The Psalms of 
David were in various metres, some trimeters and 
some pentameters “7 vi. 12, ὃ 3). Eusebius 
(de Prep. Evang. xi. ὃ, 514, ed. Col. 1088) char- 
acterizes the great Song of ‘Moses aud the 118th 
(119th) Psalm as metrical compositions in what 
the Greeks call the heroic metre. They are said 
to be hexameters of sixteen syllables. The other 
verse compositions of the Hebrews are said to be 
in trimeters. This saying of Ensebius is attacked 
by Julian (Cyrill. contr. Jud. vii. 2), who on his 
part endeavored to prove the Ilebrews devoid of all 
culture. Jerome (Pref. in ἰοῦ) appeals to Philo, 
Josephus, Origen, and Ensebins, for proof that the 
Psalter, the Lamentations of Jeremiah, and almost 
all the songs of Scripture, are composed in metre, 
like the odes of Horace, Pindar, Alezeus, and Sap- 
pho. Again, he says that the Book of Job, from 
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ill. 3 to xi. 6, ts in hexameters, with dactyls and 
spondees, and frequently, on account of the pe- 
cnliarity of the Hebrew language, other feet which 
have not the same syllables but the same time. 
In “pist. ad Paulam ( Opp. ii. 709, ed. Martianay) 
occurs a passage which shows in some measure 
how far we are to understand literally the terms 
which Jerome has borrowed from the verse litera- 
ture of Greece and Rome, and applied to the poetry 
of the Hebrews. The conclusion seems inevitable 
that these terms are employed simply to denote a 
general external resemblance, and by no means to 
indicate the existence, among the poets of the Old 
Testament, of a knowledge of the laws of metre, 
as we are accustomed to understand the term. 
There are, says Jerome, four alphabetical Psalms, 
the 110th (411th), 111th (112th), 118th (179th), 
and the 144th (145th). In the first two, one letter 
corresponds to each clause or versicle, which is 
written in trimeter iambics. The others are in 
tetrameter iambics, like the song in Deuteronomy. 
In Ds. 118 (119), eight verses follow each letter: 
in Ps. 144 (145), a letter ‘corresponds to a verse. 
In Lamentations we have four alphabetical acros- 
tics, the first two of which are written in a kind 
of Sapphic metre; for three clauses which are 
connected together and begin with one letter (2. e. 
in the first clause) close with a period in heroie 
measure (//eroict comma). The third is written 
in trimeter, and the verses in threes each begin 
with the same letter. The fourth is like the first 
and second. The Proverbs end with an alpha- 
betical poem in tetrameter iambies, beginning, A 
virtuons woman who can find?’? In the Pref. 
im Chron, Euseb. Jerome compares the metres of 
the Psalms to those of Horace and Vindar, now 
running in Iambies, now ringing with Aleaics, now 
swelling with Sapphies, now beginning with a half 
foot. What, he asks, is more beantifu) than the 
sone of Deuteronomy and Isaiah? What more 
weighty than Solomon? What more perfect than 
Job? <All which, as Josephus and Origen testify, 
are composed in hexameters and pentameters. 
There can be little doubt that these terms are mere 
generalities, and express no more than a certain 
rouvh resemblance, so that the songs of Moses and 
Isaiah may be designated hexameters and pentam- 
eters, with as much propriety as the first and 
second chapters of Lamentations may be compared 
to Sapphic odes. The resemblance of the Hebrew 
verse composition to the classic metres, is expressly 
denied by Gregory of Nyssa (I Tract. in Psalm. 
cap. iv.). Augustine (/p. 131 ad Numerium) 
confesses his ignorance of Hebrew, but adds that 


‘those skilled in the language believed the Psalms 
of David to be written in metre. 


Isidore of Seville 
(Orig. i. 18) claims for the heroic metre the high- 
est antiquity, inasmuch as the Song of Moses was 
composed in it, and the Book of Job, who was 
contemporary with Moses, long before the times 
of Pherecydes and Flomer, is written in dactyls 
and spondees. Joseph Sealiger (Animadv. ad Eus. 
Chron. p. 6 ὁ, etc.) was one of the first to point 
out the fallacy of Jerome’s statement with regard 
to the metres of the Psalter and the Lamentations, 
and to assert that these books contained no verse 
bound by metrical laws, but that their language 
was merely prose, animated by a poetic spirit. He 
admitted the Song of Moses in Deuteronomy, the 
Proverbs, and Job, to be the only books in which 
there was necessarily any trace of rhythm, and this 
rhythm he compares to that of two dimeter iam- 
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bics, sometiines of more, sometimes of fewer sy]la- 
bles as the sense required. Gerhard Vossins (de 
Nut. et Const. Artis Poét. lib. 1, ¢. 18, § 2) says. 
that in Job and the Proverbs there is rhythm 
but no metre; that is, regard is had to the 
number of syllables but not to their quantity. ΠῚ 
the Psalms aud Lamentations not even rhythm 15 
observed. 

But, in spite of the opinions pronounced by 
these high authorities, there were still many who 
helieved in the existence of a Llebrew metre, and in 
the possibility of recovering it. The theories pro- 
posed for this purpose were various. Gomarus, 
professor at Groningen (Duvidis Lyra, Lugd. Bat. 
1637), advocated both rhymes and metre; for the 
latter he laid down the following rules. The vowel 
alone, as it is long or short, determines the length 
of a syllable.  Shéva forms no syllable. The 
periods or versicles of the Hebrew poems never 
contain less than a distich, or two verses, but in 
proportion as the periods are Jonger they contain 
more yerses. ‘The last syllable of a verse is indif- 
ferently long or short. This system, if system 
it may be called (for it is equally adapted for 
prose), was supported by many men of note; among 
others hy the younger Buxtorf, Heinsius, L. de 
Diev, Constantin ’'Empereur, and Hottinger. On 
the other hand it was vigorously attacked by I. 
Cappellus, Calovius, Danhaner, lfeiffer, and Solo- 
mon Van Til. ‘Towards the close of the 17th cen- 
tury Marcus Meibomins annomuced to the world, 
with an amount of pompous assurance which is 
charming, that he had discovered the Jost metrical 
system of the Hebrews. 
terious secret, which he attributed to divine revela- 
tion, he proposed to restore not only the Psalms 
but the whole Hebrew Scriptures, to their pristine 
condition, and thus confer upon the world a knowl- 
edge of Hebrew greater than any which had existed 
since the ages which preceded the Alexandrine 
translators. But Meibomius did not allow his en- 
thusiasm to get the better of lis prudence, and the 
condition on which this portentous secret was to be 
made public was, that six thousand curious men 
should contribute 52. sterling a-piece for a copy of 
his book, which was to be printed in two volumes 
folio. It is almost needless to add that his scheme 
fell to the ground. [16 pubhshed some specimens 
of his restoration of ten psalms, and six entire chap- 
ters of the Old Testament in 1690. The glimpses 
which he gives of his grand secret are not such as 
would make us regret that the knowledge of it 
perished with him. The whole Book of Psalms, he 
says, is written in distichs, except the first psalin, 
which is in a different metre, and serves as an in- 
troduction to the rest. ‘They were therefore in- 
tended to be sung, not by one priest, or by one 
chorus, but by two. Meibomius “ was severely 
chastised by J. H. Maius, B. I]. Gebhardus, and 
J. G. Zentgravins "Ὁ (Jebb, ὅσο), Lit. p. 11). In 
the last century the Jearned Francis Hare, bishop 
of Chichester, published an edition of the Iebrew 
Psalms, metrically divided, to which he prefixed a 
dissertation on the ancient poetry of the Hebrews 
(Psalm. lib. in versiculos metrice divisus, ete., Lond. 
1736). Bishop Hare maintained that in Hebrew 
poetry no regard was had to the quantity of sylla- 
bles. He regarded Shévts as long vowels, and 
long vowels as short at his pleasure. The rules which 
he laid down are the following. In Hebrew poetry 
all the feet are dissyllables, and no regard is had to 
the quantity of a syllable. Clauses consist of an 


By the help of this mys- 
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equal or unequa) number of syllables. If the 
number of syllables be equa], the verses are tro- 
chaic; if unequal, iambic. Periods for the most part 
consist of two verses, often three or four, sometimes 
more. Clauses of the same periods are of the same 
kind, that is, either iambic or trochaic, with very 
few exceptions. Trochaic clauses generally agree 
in the number of the feet, which are sometimes 
three, as in Pss. xciv. 1, evi. 1, and this is the most 
frequent; sometimes five, as in Ts. ix. ὅ. In iam- 
bic clauses the number of feet is sometimes the 
same, but they generally differ. Both kinds of verse 
are mixed in the same poem. Jn order to carry 
out these rules they are supplemented by one which 
gives to the versifier the widest license. Words 
and verses are contracted or lengthened at will, by 
syncope, elision, ete. In addition to this, the 
bishop was under the necessity of maintaining that 
all grammarians had hitherto erred in laying down 
the rules of ordinary punctuation. His system, if 
it may be so called, carries its own refutation with 
it, but was considered by Lowth to be worthy a 
reply under the title of Metrice Πα Brevis 
Confutatio, printed at the end of his De Sacra 
Poes. Ποὺ. Prelectiones, ete. 


Auton (Conject. de Metro Heb. Ant. Lips. 
1770), admitting the metre to be regulated by the 
accents, endeavored to prove that in the [Hebrew 
poems was a highly artistic and regular system, 
like that of the Greeks and Romans, consisting of 
strophes, antistrophes, epodes, and the like; but his 
method is as arbitrary as Hare's. The theory of 
Lautwein (Versueh ciner richtigen Theorie von 
dev bibl. Verskunst, Titb. 1775) is an improvement 
upon those of his predecessors, inasninch as he re- 
jects the measurement of verse by long and short 
syllables, and marks the scansion by the tone ac- 
cent. He assumes little more than a free rhythm: 
the verses are distingaished by a certain relation 
in their contents, and connected by a poetic 
euphony. Sir W. Jones (Comment. Pves. Asiat. 
1774) attempted to apply the rules of Arabic metre 
to Hebrew. He regarded as a lone syllable one 
which terminated in a consonant or quiescent letter 


(SS, TT, >); but he did not develope any system. 
The present Arabic prosody, however, is of com- 
paratively modern invention; and it is not consistent 
with probability that there could be any system of 
versification among the Hebrews like that imagined 
by Sir W. Jones, when in the example he quotes 
of Cant. i. 5, he refers the first clause of the verse 
to the second, and the last to the fifteenth kind of 
Arabic metre. Greve (Ultima Capita Jobi, ete. 
1191) believed that in Hebrew, as in Arabic and 
Syriac, there was a metre, but that it was obscured 
by the false orthography of the Masorets. [16 
therefore assumed for the [lebrew an Arabic vo- 
ealization, and with this modification he found 
iambic trimeters, dimeters, and tetrameters, to be 
the most common forms of verse, and lays down 
the laws of versification accordingly. Bellermann 
(Versuch iiber die Metrtk der Hebrder, 1813) was 
the last who attempted to set forth the old Hebrew 
inetres. He adopted the Masoretic orthography 
and vocalization, and determined the quantity of 
syllables by the accentuation, and what he termed 
the “ Morensystem,’’ denoting by moren the com- 
pass of a single syllable. Lach syllable which has 
not the tone accent must have three more ; every 
syllable which has the tone accent may have cither 
four or two, but generally three. ‘The moven arg 
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reckoned as follows: a long vowel has two; a short 
vowel, one; every consonant, whether single or 
double, has one more. Sheva simple or com- 
posite is not reckoned. The quiescent letters have 
no more. Dagesh forte compensative has one; so 
has metheg. The majority of dissyllable and _tri- 
syllable words, having the accent on the last syl- 
lable, will thus form iambics and anapests. But 
as many have the accent on the penultimate, these 
will form trochees. ‘The most common kinds of 
feet are iambics and anapests, interchanging with 
trochees and tribrachs. Of verses composed of 
these feet, though not uniform as regards the num- 
bers of the feet, consist, according to Bellermann, 
the poems of the Hebrew Scriptures. 

Among those who believed in the existence of a 
Hebrew metre, but in the impossibility of recover- 
ing it, were Carpzov, Lowth, Pfeiffer, Herder to a 
certain extent, Jahn, Bauer, and Buxtorf. The 
opinions of Lowth, with regard to Hebrew metre, 
are summed up by Jebb (Sacer. Lit. p. 16) as fol- 
lows: “He begins by asserting, that certain of the 
Hebrew writings are not only animated with the 
true poetic spirit, but, in some degree, couched m 
poetic numbers; yet, he allows, that the quantity, 
the rhythm, or modulation of Hebrew poetry, not 
only is unknown, but admits of no investigation by 
human art or industry; he states, after Abarbanel, 
that the Jews themselves disclaim the very memory 
of metrical composition; he acknowledges, that the 
artificial conformation of the sentences, is the sole 
indication of metre in these poems; he barely main- 
tains the credibility of attention having been paid 
to numbers or feet in their compositions; and, at 
the same time, he confesses the utter impossibility 


of determining, whether Ilebrew poetry was modu- | 


lated by the ear alone, or according to any definite 
and settled rules of prosody.’ The opinions of 
Scaliger and Vossius have been already referred to. 
Vitringa allows to Isaiah a kind of oratorial meas- 
ure, but adds that it could not on this account be 
rightly termed poetry. Michaelis (Not. 4 in Prel. 
iii.) in his notes on Lowth, held that there never 
was metre in Hebrew, but only a free rhythm, as in 
recitative, though even less trammeled. He de- 
clared himself against the Masoretie distinction of 
long and short vowels, and made the rhythm to de- 
pend upon the tone syllable; adding, with regard to 
fixed and regular metre, that what has evaded such 
diligent search he thought had no existence. On 
the subject of the rhythmical character of Llebrew 
poetry, as opposed to metrical, the remarks of Jebb 
are remarkably appropriate. “+ Hebrew poetry,” 
he says (Sacr. Lit. p 20), “is universal poetry: 
the poetry of all languages, and of all peoples: the 
collocation of words (whatever may have been the 
sound, for of this we are quite ignorant) is primarily 
directed to secure the best possible announcement 
and discrimination of the sense: let, then, a trans- 
lator only be fiteral, and, so far as the genius of 
his language will permit, let him preserve the origi- 
nal order of the words, and he will infallibly put 
the reader in possession of all, or nearly all, that 
the Ilebrew text can give to the best Hebrew 
scholar of the present day. Now, had there been 
originally metre, the ease, it is presumed, could 
hardly have been such; somewhat must have been 
sacrificed to the importuuities of metrical necessity ; 
the sense could not have invariably predominated 
over the sound; and the poetry could not have been, 
as it unquestionably and emphatically is, a poetry, 
not of sounds, or of words, but of things. Let 
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not this last assertion, however, be misinterpreted 
I would be understood merely to assert that sound, 
and words in subordination to sound, do not m 
‘Hebrew, as im classical poetry, enter into the es- 
sence of the thing; but it is happily undeniable, 
that the words of the poetical Scriptures are ex- 
quisitely fitted to convey the sense; and it is 
highly probable, that, in the lifetime of the lan- 
guage, the sounds were sufliciently harmonious: 
when I say sufficiently harmonious, 1 mean “80 
' harmonious as to render the poetry grateful to the 
ear in recitation, and suitable to musical accom- 
paniment; for which purpose, the cadence of well- 
modulated prose would fully answer; a fact which 
will not be controverted by any person with a 
moderately good ear, that has ever heard a chapter 
of Isaiah skillfully read from our authorized trans- 
lation, that has ever listened to one of Kent's 
Anthems well performed, or toa song from the 
Messiah of Handel.’ 

Abarbanel (on Is. v.) makes three divisions of 
Ifebrew poetry, including in the first the modern 
poems which, in imitation of the Arabic, are con- 
structed according to modern principles of versifi- 
cation. Among the second class he arranges such 
as have no metre, but are adapted to melodies. In 
these occur the poetical forms of words, lengthened 
and abbreviated, and the like. To this class belong 
the songs of Moses in Ex. xv., Deut. xxxii., the 
song of Deborah, and the song of David. The 
third class includes those compositions which are 
distinguished not by their form but by the figura- 
tive character of their descriptions, as the Song of 
Songs, and the Song of Isaiah. 

Among those who maintain the absence of any 
regularity perceptible to the ear in the composition 
of Hebrew poetry, may be mentioned Michard 
Simon (Hist. Crit. du V. T. i. c. 8, p. 57), Was- 
muth (/nst. Acc. Hebr. p. 14), Alstedius (£ne. 
Bibl. ς. 27, p. 257), the author of the hook Cozri, 
and R. Azariah de’ Rossi, in his book entitled 
Meor Enayim. The author of the book Cozri 
held that the Hebrews had no metre bound by the 
laws of diction, because their poetry being intended 
‘to be sung was therefore independent of metrical 
laws. R. Azariah expresses his approbation of the 
opinions of Cozri and Abarbanel, who deny the 
| existence of songs in Scripture composed after the 

manner of modern Hebrew poems, but he adds 
nevertheless, that beyond doubt there are other 
measures which depend upon the sense. Mendels- 
sohn (on Ix. xv.) also rejects the system of 


ΓΝ ὩΣ FAY (literally. pegs and vowels).¢ 


Rabbi Azariah appears to have anticipated Bishop 
Lowth in his theory of parallelism: at any rate his 
treatise contains the germ which Lowth developed, 
-and may be considered, as Jebb calls it, the tech- 
nical basis of his system. But it also contains 
other elements, which will be alluded to hereafter. 
His conclusion, in Lowth's words (/saih, prel. 
diss.), was as follows: “That the sacred songs 
have undoubtedly certain measures and proportions ; 
which, however, do not consist in the number of 
syllables, perfect or imperfect, according to the 
form of the modern verse which the Jews make 
use of, and which is borrowed from the Arabians 
(though the Arabie prosody, he observes, is too 


} 


α ὝΣΝ is a syllable, simple or compound, begin 


ning with a consonant bearing moving Skéva (Masor 
and Bernard’s Heb. Gr. ii. 208). 
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complicated to be applied to the Hebrew language) ; 
but in the number of things, and of the parts of 
things, — that is, the subject, and the predicate, 
and their adjuncts, in every sentence and proposi- 
tion. ‘Thus a phrase, containing two parts of a 
proposition, consists of two measures; add another 


containing two more, and they become four meas-~ 


ures ; another again, containing three parts of a 
proposition, consists of three measures; add to it 
another of the like, and you have six measures.” 
‘The following example will serve for an illustra- 
tion: — 
Thy-right-hand, O-Jehovah, is-glorious in-power, 
Thy-right-hand, O-Jehovah, hath-crushed the-enemy. 


The words connected by a hyphen form a term, and 
the two lines, forming fonr measures each, may be 
called tetrameters. “ Upon the whole, the author 
concludes, that the poetical parts of the Hebrew 
Scriptures are not composed according to the rules 
and measures of certain feet, dissyllables, trisyl- 
lables, or the like, as the poems of the modern 
Jews are; but nevertheless have undoubtedly other 
measures which depend on things, as above ex- 
plained. For which reason they are more excel- 
Jent than those which consist of certain feet, 
according to the number and quantity of syllables. 
Of this, says he, you may judge yourself in the 
Songs of the Prophets. For do you not see, if 
you translate some of them into another language, 
that they still keep and retain their measure, if not 
wholly, at least in part? which cannot be the 
case’ in those verses, the measures of which arise 
from a certain quantity and number of syllables.” 
Lowth expresses his general agreement with I. 
Azariah’s exposition of the rhythmus of things; 
but instead of regarding terms, or phrases, or 
senses, in single lines, as measures, he considered 
ἐς only that relation and proportion of one verse to 
another, which arises from the correspondenee otf 
terns, and from the form of construction; from 
whence results a rhythmus of propositions, and a 
harmony of sentences."" But Lowth’s system of 
parallelism was more completely anticipated by 
Schoettgen in a treatise, of the existence of which 
the bishop does not appear to have been aware. 
It ig found in his Hore Mebraice, vol. i. pp. 1249- 
1263, diss. vi., “de Kxergasia Sacra.” This exer. 
gasia he defines to be, the conjunction of entire 
sentences signifying the same thing: so that exer- 
gasia@ bears the same relation to sentences that 
synonymy does to words. [0 is only found in those 
Hebrew writings which rise above the level of his- 
torical narrative and the ordiuary kind of speech. 
‘Yen canons are then laid down, each illustrated by 
three examples, from which it will be seen how far 
Schoettgen’s system corresponded with Lowth’s. 
(1.) Perfect exeryasia is when the members of the 
two clauses correspond, each to each; as in Ps. 
ΧΧΧΙΝ. 17: iim. xxiv. 17; Lukei. 47. (2.) Some- 
times in the second clause the subject is omitted, 
asec 1 τον. vii. 19; Ps. exxix. 3. (3.) 
Sometimes part of the subject is omitted, as in Ds. 
XxxVii. 30, cii. 28; Is. lili, 5. (4.) The predicate 
is sometimes omitted in the second clause, as in 
Nun. xxiv. 5; Ps. xxxili.12. (8.) Sometimes part 
only of the predicate is omitted, as in Ps. lvii. 9, 
cili. 1, exxix. 7. (G6.) Words are added in one 
member which are omitted in the other, as in Num. 
xxiii. 18; Ps. cli. 28; Dan. xii. ὃ. (7.) Sometimes 
two propositions will occur, treating of different 
things, but referring to one general proposition, as 
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ie Ps. xciv. 9, exxvili. 3; Wisd. iii. 16. (8:2) 
Cases occur, in which the second proposition is the 
contrary of the first, as in Prov. xv. 8, xiv. 1, 11. 
(9.) Entire propositions answer each to each, 
although the subject and predicate are not the 
same, as in Ps. hh. 7, exixs lis? Jer. will. 22. 
(10.) Laergasit is found with three members, as 
in Ps. i. 1, exxx. 5, ii. 9. These canons Schoett- 
gen applied to the interpretation of Scripture, of 
which he gives examples in the remainder of this 
and the following dissertation. 

fut whatever may have been achieved by his 
predecessors, there can be no question that the de- 
livery of Lowth’s lectures on Hebrew Poetry, and 
the subsequent publication of his translation of 
Isaiah, formed an era in the literature of the subject, 
more marked than any tbat had preceded it. Of his 
system it will be necessary to give a somewhat de- 
tailed account; for whatever may have been done 
since his time, and whatever modifications of his ar- 
rangement may have been introduced, all subsequent 
writers have confessed their obligations to the two 
works above mentioned, and have drawn their in- 
spiration from them. Starting with the alphabeti- 

eal poems as the basis of his investigation, because 
that in them the verses or stanzas were niore dis- 
tinctly marked, Lowth came to the conclusion that 
they consist of verses properly so called, ‘ of verses 
regulated by some observation of harmony or ca- 
dence ; of measure, numbers, or rhythms,”’ and that 
this harmony does not arise from rhyme, but from 
what he denominates parallelism. Parallelism he 
detines to be the correspondence of one verse or 
line with another, and divides it into three classes, 
synonymous, antithetic, and synthetic. 

1. Parallel lines synonymous correspond to each 
other by expressing the same sense in different but 
equivalent terms, as in the following examples, 
which are only two of the many given by Lowth: 
* O-Jehovah, in-thy-strength the-king shall-rejoice ; 

Aud-in-thy-salvation how greatly shall-he-exulf : 
The-desire of-his-heart thou-hast-granted unto-him , 
And-the-request of-his-lips thou-hast-not denied.” 
Ps: KXio ΤΠ 2: 
* For the-moth shall-consume-them like-a-garment ; 
And-the-worm shall-eat-them like wool : 
But-my-righteousness shajl-endure for-ever ; 
And-my-salvation to-the-age of-ages.”’ — Is. li. 8. 


It will be observed from the examples which Lowth 
gives that the parallel lines sometimes consist of 
three or more synonymous terins, sometimes of two, 
sometimes only of one. Sometimes the lines consist 
each of a double member, or two propositions, as 
eee OXY 200. 1S. i oe 22, Parallels are formed 
also by a repetition of part of the first sentence 
(Ps. ixxvii. 1, 11, 165) 1s. xxvi. 5, ὁ ἐπ}: 
and sometimes a part has to be supplied from the 
former to πον ΤῸ the sentence (2 Sam. xxii. 41; 
Job xxvi. 5; Is. xhi. 28). Parallel triplets occur in 
Jol iii. 4, G, 9: [ 5. οχὶϊ. 103 15. ἴχ. 20 5.106] iii. 13. 
Ex:umples of parallels of four lines, in which two 
distichs form one stanza, are Ps. xxxvii. 1, 2; Is. 
i. 3, xlix. 4; Am. i. 2. In periods of five lines the 
odd line sometimes comes in between two distichs. 
as in -lob viii. 5, 6; Is. xlvi. 7; Hos. xiv. 9; Joel 
iil. 16: or after two distichs closes the stanza, as in 
15. xliv. 26. Alternate parallelism in stanzas of 
four lines is found in Ps. ciii. 11, 12; Is. xxx. 16 

but the most striking examples of the alternate 
quatrain are Dent. xxxii. 25, 42, the first line form- 
ing a continuous sense with the third, and the 
second with the fourth (comp. Is. xxxiv. 6; Gen. 
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xlix. 6). In Is. 1. 10 we find an alternate quatrain 
followed by a fifth line. To this first division of 
Lowth’s Jebb objects that the name synonymous is 
‘nappropriate, for the second clause, with few ex- 
ceptions, ‘ dirersifies the preceding clause, and 
generally so as to rise ahove it, forming a sort of 
climax in the sense.”’? This pecuharity was recog- 
nized by Lowth himselfin his 4th Prelection, where 
he says, “idem iterant, variant, augent,”’ thus 
marking a cumulative force i in this kind of parallel- 
ism. The same was observed by Abp. Newcome 
in his Prefuce to Ezekiel, where examples are given 
in which ‘the following clauses so diversify the 
preceding ones as to rise “above them ’’ (Is. xlii. 7, 
lili. 16; Ps. xev. 2, civ. 1). Jebb, in support of his 
own opinion, appeals to the passages quoted by 
Lowth (Ps. xxi. 12, evii. 38; Is. lv. 6,7), and sug- 
gests as ἃ more appropr iate name for parallelism of 
this kind, cognate parallelism (Sacr. Lit. p. 38). 

2 Lowth’ s second division is antithetic parallel- 
ism; when two lines correspond with each other 
by an opposition of terms aud sentiments; when 
the second is contrasted with the first, sometimes im 
expressions, sometimes in sense only, so that the 
decrees of antithesis are various. As for exam- 
ple — 

* A wise son rejoiceth his father ; 
But a foolish son is the grief of his mother.” 
Prov. x. 
’ The memory of the just is a blessing ; 
But the name of the wicked shall rot.” 
Ρτον xe. 
The guomic poetry of the Hebrews abounds with 
illustrations of antithetic parallelism. Other ex- 
amples are Ps. xx. 7, ὃ: — 
τ These in chariots, and those in horses, 

But we in the name of Jehovah our God will be 

strong. 

They are bowed down, and fallen ; 

But we are risen, and maintain ourselves firm ” 


Compare also Ps. xxx. 5, xxxvii. 10, 11; Is. liv. 
10, ix. 10. On these two kinds of parallelism Jebb 
appropriately remarks: “ The <Antithetie Parallel- 
isi serves to mark the broad distinctions between 
truth and falsehood, and good and evil: the Cog- 
nite Parallelism discharges the more difficult and 
more critical function of discriminating between 
different degrees of truth aud good on the one hand, 
of falsehood and evil ou the other’? (Sacer. Lit. 
p- 39). 

3. Synthetic or constructive parallelism, where 
the parallel ‘‘ consists only in the similar form of 
constrnetion; in which word does not answer to 
word, and sentence to sentence, as equivalent or 
opposite; but there isa correspondence and equality 
between different propositions, in respect of the 
shape and turn of the whole sentence, and of the 
constructive parts —such as noun answering to 
nonn, verb to verb, meniher to member, negative 
to negative, interrogative to interrogative.”’ One 
of the examples of coustructive parallels given by 
Lowth is, Is. 1. 5, 6: — 

"The Lord Jehovah hath opened mine ear, 

And I was not rebellious ; ᾿ 

Neither did I withdraw myself backward — 

I gave my back to the smiters, 

And my cheeks to them that plucked off the hair ; 

My face [ hid not from shame and spitting.” 


Jebb gives as an illustration Ps. xix. 7-10: — 


τὸ The law of Jehovah is perfect, converting the 501]. 
The testimony of Jehovah is sure, making wise the 
simple,” ete. 
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It is imstructive, as showing how difficult, if nog 
impossible, it is to make any strict classification of 
Hebrew poetry, to observe that this very passage is 
given by Gesenius as an example of synonymous 
parallelism, while De Wette calls it synthetic. The 
illustration of syuthetic parallelism quoted by Ges- 
enius is Ps. xxvil. 4: — 
‘One thing Iask from Jehovah. 
J¢ will I seek after — 
My dwelling in the house of Jehovah all the days 
of my life, 
To behold the beauty of Jehovah, 
And to inquire in his temple.” 


In this kind of parallelism, as Nordheimer (Gram. 
Anal. p. 87) observes, ‘an idea is neither repeated 
nor followed by its opposite, bnt is kept in view 
by the writer, while he proceeds to develop and 
enforce his nieauing by accessory ideas and modifi- 
cations.” 

4. To the three kinds of parallelism above de- 
scribed Jebb adds a fonrth, which seems rather to be 
an unnecessary refinement upon than distinet from 
the others. He denominates it introverted paral- 
lelism, in which he says, ‘there are stanzas so con- 
structed that, whatever be the number of lines, the 
first lie shall be parallel with the last; the sec- 
ond with the penultimate; and so throughout in an 
order that looks inward, or, to borrow a military 
phrase, from flanks to centre” (Sucr. Lit. p. 53). 
Thus — 

“My son, if thine heart be wise, 
My heart also shall rejoice ; 
Yea, my reins shall rejoice 
When thy lips speak right things.” 
Prov. xxiii. 15, 16. 
Unto Thee do I lift np mine eyes, O Thou that dwell- 
est in the heavens ; 
Behold as the eves of servants to the hand of their 
masters 3 

As the eyes of a maiden to the hands of her mis- 

tress; 

Even so look our eyes to Jehovah our God, until he ~ 

have mercy upon us.” — Ps. exxiii. 1, 2. 


Upon examining these and the other examples 
quoted by Bishop Jebb in support of his new divyis- 
ion, to which he attaches great importance, it will 
be seen that the peculiarity consists in the stinc- 
ture of the stanza, and not in the nature of the 
parallelism: and any one who reads Ewald’s elabo- 
rate treatise ou this part of the subject will rise 
from the reading with the conyiction that to attempt 
to classify Hebrew poetry according to the charac- 
ter of the stanzas employed will he labor lost and 
in vain; resulting only in a system which is no sys- 
tem, and in rules to which the exceptions are more 
numerous than the examples. 

A few words may now be added with respect to 
the classification proposed by De Wette, in which 
more regard was had to the rhythm. The four 
kinds of parallelism are —1. That which consists 
in an equal number of words in each member, as In 
Gen. iv. 23. This he calls the original and perfect 
kind of parallelism of members, which corresponds 
with metre and rhyme, without being identical with 
them (Die Psalmen, Einl. § 7). Under this head 
are many minor divisions. — 2. Unequal parallelism, 
in which the number of words in the members is 
not the same. ‘his again is divided into — a. The 
siniple, as 15. Ixviti. 33. 6. The composite, consist- 
ing of the synonymous (Job x. 15 Ps. xxxvi. 6), the 
antithetic (Is. xv. 4), and the synthetic (Ps. xv. 5). 
c. That in which the simple member is dispropor- 
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tionately small (Ps. xl. 10). ὦ. Where the compos- 
ite member grows up into three and more sentences 
(Ps. i. 8, Ixv. 10). 6. Instead of the close parallel- 
ism there sometimes occurs a short additional clause, 
as in Ps. xxiii. 3. — 3. Out of the parallelism which 
is unequal in consequence of the composite charac- 
ter of one member, another is developed, su that both 
members are composite ((’s. xxxi. 11), This kind 
of parallelism again admits of three subdivisions. — 
4, Rhythmical parallelism, which lies merely in the 
external form of the diction. ‘Thus in Ps. xix. 11 
there is nearly an equal number of words: — 


*t Moreover by them was thy servant warned, 
In keeping of them there is great reward.” 


In Ps. xxx. 3 the inequality is remarkable. In Ps. 
xiv. 7 is found a double and a single member, and 
in Ps. xxxi. 23 two double members. De Wette also 
held that there were in Hebrew poetry the begin- 
nings of a composite rhythmical structure like our 
strophes. Thus in Ps. xlti., xliii., a refrain marks 
the conclusion of a larger rhythmical period. Some- 
thing similar is observable in Ps. cvii. ‘This arti- 
ficial structure appears to belong to a late period 
of Hebrew literature, and to the same period may 
probably be assigued the remarkable gradational 
rhythm which appears in the Songs of Degrees, 6. 7. 
Ps. exxi. It must be observed that this gradational 
rhythm is very different from the cumulative paral- 
lelism of the Song of Deborah, which is of a much 
earlier date, and bears traces of less effurt in the 
composition. Strophes of a certain kind are found 
in the alphabetical pieces in which several Maso- 
retic clauses belong to one letter (Ps ix., x., xxxvil., 
exix.; Lam. iii.), but the nearest approach to 
anything like a strophical character is found in 
poems which are divided into smaller portions by a 
refrain, and have the initial or final verse the same 
or similar (Ps. xxxix., xlii., xlili.). In the opinion 
of some the occnrrence of the word Selah is sup- 
posed to mark the divisions of the strophes. 

It is impossible here to do more than refer to the 
essay of Koester (Theol. Stud. und Krit. 1831, 
pp. 40-114) on the strophes, or the parallelism of 
yerses in Hebrew poetry; in which he endeavors to 
show that the verses are subject to the same laws of 
symmetry as the verse members; and that conse- 
quently Hebrew poetry is essentially strophical in 
character. Lwald’s treatise requires more careful 
consideration; but it must be read itself, and a 
slight sketch only can here be given. Briefly thus: 
— Verses are divided into verse-members in which 
the number of syllables is less restricted, as there is 
no syllabic metre. A verse-member generally con- 
tains from seven to eight syllables. ‘Two members, 
the rise and fall, are the fundamental constituents: 
thus (Judg. v. 3): — 


* Hear, ye kings! give ear, ye princes! 
I to Jahve, I will sing.” 


To this all other modifications must be capable of 
being reduced. ‘The variations which may take 
place may be either amplifications or continuations 
of the rhythin, or compositions in which a complete 
rhythm is made the half of a new compound, or 
we may have a diminution or enfeeblement of the 
original. ‘To the two members correspond two 
thoughts which constitute the life of the verse, and 
each of these again may distribute itself. Grada- 
tions of symmetry are formed — I. By the echo of 
the whole sentence, where the same sense which is 
given in the first member rises again in the second, 
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in order to exhaust itself more thoroughly (Gen. iv. 
23; Proy. i. 8). An important word of the first 
member often reserves its force for the second, as in 
Ps. xx. 8; and sometimes in the second member a 
principal part of the sense of the first is further de- 
veloped, as Ps. xlix. 5 (6].— 2. When the thought 
trails through two members of a verse, as in Ps. 
cx. 5, it gives rise to a less animated rhythm (comp. 
also Ps. exli. 10). — 3. Two sentences may be brought 
together as protasis and apodosis, or siniply to form 
one complex thought; the external harmony may be 
dispensed with, but the harmony of thought re- 
mains. This may be called the intermediate 
rhythm. The forms of structure assumed by the 
verse are many. First, there is the single member, 
which occurs at the commencement of a series in 
Ps. xviii. 2, xxiii. L; at the end of a series in Ex. 
xv. 18, Ps. xcii. 8; and in the middle, after a short 
pause, in Ps. xxix. 7. The bimembral verse is 
most frequently found, consisting of two members 
of nearly equal weight. Verses of more than two 
members are formed either by increasing the numn- 
ber of members from two to three, so that the 
complete fall may be reserved for the third, all 
three possessing the same power; or by combining 
four members two and two, as in Ts. xviii. 7 
xxvii. 1: 

The varieties of this structure of verse are too 
numerous to be recounted, and the laws of rhythm 
in Hebrew poetry are so free, that of necessity the 
varieties of verse strncture must be manifold. The 
genomic or sententious rhythm, wald remarks, is 
the one which is perfectly symmetrical. ‘Two mem- 
bers of seven or eight syllables, corresponding to 
each other as rise and fall, contain a thesis and an- 
tithesis, a subject and its image. This is the con- 
stant form of genuine gnomic sentences of the best 
period. ‘Those of a later date have many menibers 
or trail themselves through many verses. The an- 
imation of the lyrical rhythm makes it break 
through all such restraints, and leads to an ampli- 
fication or reduplication of the normal form; or the 
passionate rapidity of the thoughts may disturb the 
simple concord of the members, so that the unequal 
structure of verse intrudes with all its varieties. To 
show how impossible it is to attempt a classifica- 
tion of verse uttered under such circumstances, it 
will be only necessary to quote Ewald’s own words. 
“ All these varieties of rhythm, however, exert a 
perfectly free influence upon every lyrical song, jnst 
according as it snits the mood of the moment to 
vary the simple rhythm. The most beautiful songs 
of the flourishing period of poetry allow, in fact, the 
verse of many members to predominate whenever 
the diction rises with any sublimity; nevertheless, 
the standard rhythin still returns in each when the 
diction flags, and the different kinds of the more 
complex rhythm are employed with equal freedom 
and ease of variation, just as they severally accord 
with the fluctuating hues of the mood of emotion, 
and of the sense of the diction. The late alphabetical 
songs are the first in which the fixed choice of a par- 
ticular versification, a choice, too, made with designed 
art, establishes itself firmly, and maintains itselt 
symmetrically throughout all the verses’ (Dichter 
des A. B. i. 83; trans. in Kitto’s Journal, i. 318). 
It may, however, be generally observed, that the 
older rhythms are the most animated, as if accom- 
panied by the hands and feet of the singer (Num. 
xxi.; Ix. xv.; Judg. y.), and that in the time of 
David the rhythm had attained its most perfect de- 
velopment. By the end ‘of the 8th century B. Ὁ. 
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the decay of versification begins, and to this period 
belong the artificial forms of verse. 

It remains now only to notice the rules of Hebrew 
poetry as laid down by the Jewish grammarians, to 
which reference was made in remarking upon the 
system of R. Azariali. They have the merit of 
being extremely simple, and are to be found at 
lencth, illustrated by many examples, in Mason and 
Bernard’s //eb. Gram. vol. i. let. 57, and accom- 
panied by an interesting account of modern Hebrew 
versification. Tbe rules are briefly these: 1. That 
a sentence may be divided into members, some of 
which contain to, three, or even four words, and 
are accordingly termed Binary, Ternary, and Qua- 
ternary members respectively. 2. The sentences 
are composed either of Binary, Ternary, or Qua- 
ternary members entirely, or of these different 
members intermixed. 3. That in two consecutive 
members it is an elegance to express the same idea 
in different words. 4. That a word expressed in 
either of these parallel members is often not ex- 
pressed in the alternate member. 5. That a word 
without an accent, being joined to another word by 
Makkiph, is generally (though not always) reckoned 
with that second word as one. 10 will be seen that 
these rules are esscutially the same with those of 
Lowth, De Wette, and other writers on parallelism, 
aud from their simplicity are less open to objection 
than any that have been given. 

In conclusion, after reviewing the various theories 
which have been framed with regard to the struct- 
ure of Hebrew poetry, it must be confessed that be- 
yond the discovery of very broad general laws, little 
has been done towards elaborating a satisfactory 
systein. Probably this want of success is due to the 
fact that there is no system to discover, and that 
Hebrew poetry, while possessed, in the highest de- 
cree, of all sweetness and variety of rhythm and 
melody, is not fettered by laws of versification as 
we understand the term. 

Vor the literature of the subject, in addition to 
the works already quoted, reference may be made 
to the following: Carpzov, Jute. ad Libr. Can, 
Bibl. pt. 2, ec. 1; Lowth, Ye Sacra Poest Hebra- 
orum Prelectiones, with notes by J. 1). Michaelis 
aud Rosenmiiller (Oxon. 1828) [translated, with 
notes, by Calvin FE. Stowe, Andover, 1829]; the Pre- 
liminary Dissertation in his translation of Isaiah; 
Herder, Geist dev Lfebr. Poesie [transl]. by Pres- 
ident James Marsh, 2 vols., Burlington, 18353]; 
Jebb, Sacred Literature; Saalschiitz, Vou der 
Form der Hebr. Poesie, Konigsberg, 1825, which 
sontains the most complete account of all the vari- 
ous theories; De Wette, Veber die Psalmen [transl. 
by Prof. J. Torrey, Bibl. Repos. iti. 445-518); 
Meier, Gesch. dex Poet. National-Literatar der 
flebrder; Velitzsch, Conmentar tiber den Psalter ; 
and HWupfeld, Die Psalmen. MV eae) WV. 

* Other and in part later writers: Εἰ. Goma- 
rus, Daridis Lyra (1637); J. C. Schramm, De 
Posi MHebraorum (1723). (The two essays just 
named, with others on the same subject by Ebert, 
the Abbé Fleury. Dannhawer, Pfeifter, Leyser, Le 
Clere, Hare, and Lowth. are reprinted in vol. xxxi. 
of Ugolini’s Thesanrus.) Herder, Briefe das Stu- 
dium d. Theol. betreffend, the first twelve of whieh 
letters he devotes to the poetry of the Hebrews, 
pointing out its characteristics and illustrating 
them by translations from the Pentateuch (Jacob's 
blessings, the farewell of Moses), from Judges (the 
Song of Deborah and Barak), and from the Psalms 
and the Prophets. A. von Humboldt, Cosmos (Eng. 
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transl. ii. 57 f.), according to whom “nature to the 
Hebrew poet is not a self-dependent object — but a 
work of creation ‘and order, the living expres- 
sion of the omnipresence of the Divinity in the 
visible world.”” A single Psalm (the 104th) almost, 
‘‘yepresents the image of the whole Cusmos.’’ A. 
G. Hoffinann, art. Webrdische Literatur (Eysch 
and Gruber’s Adlgem. Encyhl., 2® Sect. iii. 337 ff 
(1828). Prof. S. HW. Turner, D. D., Claims of the 
Lebrew Language and Literature (Five Lectures), 
especially as founded on the character of its Poetry, 
Bibl. Repository, i. 508 ff. (1831). ΔΙ. Nicolas, 
Forme de la poésie hebraigne (1833). Franz De- 
litseh, Zur Geschichte der jiidischen Poesie, ex- 
tending from the close of the ©. T. collection to 
modern times (Leipz. 1890). Prof. B. B. Edwards, 
Reasons for the Study of the llebr. Language, an 
Inaugural Address, in which he urges this study 
among other arguments on account of its opening 
to us the treasures of so rich a poetic literature 
(Amer. Bibl. Repository for July, 1838, pp. 113- 
152). The thoughts are suggestive and beautifully 
expressed. J.G. Sommer, Von Reime in der hebr. 
folkspoesie, in his Bibl. Abhandlungen, pp. 85-92 
(Bonn, 1810), Ed. Reuss, L/ebrdische Poeste, in 
Herzog’s Real-Hncykl. v. 598-608 (1856). Isaac 
Taylor, The Spirit. of Hebrew Poetry (Amer. re- 
print, 1803). The author's point of view is * that 
not less in relation to the most highly cultivated 
minds than to the most rude — not less to minds 
disciplined in abstract thought, than to such as are 
unused to generalization of any kind — the Hebrew 
Scriptures, in their metaphoric style and their po- 
etic diction, are the fullest medium for conveying 
what it is their purpose to convey, concerning the 
Divine Nature, and concerning the spiritual life, 
and concerning the correspondence of man — the 
finite, with God — the Infinite.’ In its sphere as 
an able exposition of this train of thought, there is 
no better treatise than this. Tleinrich wald, d- 
gemeines tb, die hebrdische Dichtung, etc. (re- 
wrought, Gotting. 1866; half of yol. i. of his Dichter 
des A. Bundes). Leyrer, art. Dichtkunst in Zeller’s 
Bibl. Worterb, i. 232-242 (1866). Pref. Hupfeld, 
Rhythm and Accentuation in Hebrew Poetry (we 
adopt the briefer title), translated by Professor 
Charles ΔΙ. Mead, Bibl. Sacra, xxiv. 1-40 (1867). 
Dr. Diestel, art. Dichtkunst in Schenkel’s Bidel- 
Lexikon, i. 607-615 (1868), valuable. 

For information on this subject see also the In- 
troductions to the Old Testament (Eichhorn, Hav- 
ernick, De Wette, Keil, Bleek), as well as the 
Commentaries on the O. T. poetic books (men- 
tioned in the Dictionary under these books). 

As regards the examples of poetry in the N. T. 
Schenkel's art. Dichtkunst, urchristliche im N. T., 
(in his ibel-Leaxikon, i. 615-618) deserves atten- 
tion. The songs (as they may be termed) of Iliza- 
beth (Luke 1. 42-45), of Mary (46-55) and of Zach- 
arias (78-69), breathe the spirit of the Hebrew poets, 
and are largely expressed in language derived from 
them. See also Acts iv. 24 ff., xvi. 25; Rev. iv. 11, 
xv. 3, 4. In Col. iii. 16 and Eph. ν. 19, Paul recog- 
nizes the use of “psalms, hymns, and spiritual 
songs "’ as forming a part of the social worship of 
the first Christians. With this intimation agrees 
Pliny’s statement (/pist. x. 97) that those in Bi- 
thynia who professed this faith assembled at early 
dawn and sung praises to Christ (carmen Christo 
quasi deo dicere secum invicem). It is generally al- 
lowed that we have a fragment of such a hymn in 
1 Tim. iii. 16. Nota few of Paul's sentences which 
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we are accustomed to read as prose, bring back to 
the ear the cadence of Hebrew verse. ‘The follow- 
ing is an example of this (2 Tim. it. 11): — 
« For if we died with him, 
We shall also live with him ; 
If we endure, we shal] also reign with him ; 
If we shall deny him, 
Tle also will deny us ; 
If we are faithless, he remaius faithful ; 
For he cannot deny himself.” 


It may be well to remark that although * hymn” 
and εἰ hymning *’ do not occur in onr English trans- 
lation of the O. T., the correspondent Greek terms 
often occur in the Septuagint. The verb ‘to 
hymn” (ὑμνέω) has sometimes the general sense 
of “to praise,’ but when applied to any particular 
composition refers to the use of the Psalms for that 
purpose. In the titles of the Psalms, the Greek 
phrase for “ hymns of Dayid’’ is generally found, 
in the place of “psalms of David’ in the A. V. 
See Biel’s Lexicon in LAX. Jnterpretes, 5. vv. 
ὑμνέω and ὕμνος. The usage of the LXX. no 
doubt influenced the N. ‘I’. phraseology in this re- 
spect. Comp. Matt. xxvi. 30; Mark xiv. 26; Acts 
mye ile. ii. 12. 

On the hynmology of the early Church the 
reader may see Daniel's Thesaurus Hymnologicus 
(1841), and the art. //ymnologie, by Christ. Palmer 
in Herzog’s eal-Kncyk. vi. 305 tf, where a list 
of other writers will be found, as also under 
Hymn in this Dictionary. II. 


POISON. Two Hebrew words are thus ren- 
dered in the A. V. but they are so general as to 
throw little ight upon the knowledge and practice 
of poisons among the Hebrews. 1. The first of these, 


THOT, chémah, from a root signifying “to be hot,” 
is used of the heat produced by wine (Hos. vii. 5), 
and the hot passion of anger (Deut. xxix. 27, &c.), 
as well as of the burning venom of poisonous ser- 
pents (Deut. xxxii. 24, 33; Ps. Iviii. 4, ex]. 8). It 
in all cases denotes animal poison, and not vegetable 
or mineral. The only allusion to its application is 
in Job vi. 4, where reference seems to be made to 
the custom of anointing arrows with the venom of 
a snake, a practice the origin of which is of very 
remote antiquity (comp. Hom. Od. i. 261, 262; 
Ovid, fact, 111, 10, G4, Fast. v.. 397, &.; Plin. 
xviii. 1). The Soanes, a Caucasian race mentioned 
by Strabo (xi. £99), were especially skilled in the 
art. Pliny (vi. 34) mentions a tribe of Arab pi- 
rates who infested the Red Sea, and were armed 
with poisoned arrows like the Malays of the coast 
of Borneo. For this purpose the berries of the yew- 
tree (Plin. xvi. 20) were employed. The Gauls 
(Plin. xxvii. 76) used a poisonous herb, fmezin, 
supposed by some to be the “ leopard’s bane,” and 
the Scythians dipped their arrow-points in yiper’s 
venom mixed with human blood. These were so 
deadly that a slight scratch inflicted by them was 
fatal (Plin. xi. 115). The practice was so common 
that the name τοξικόν, originally a poison in 
which arrows were dipped, was applied to poison 
gencrally. 


9, WT (once WI, Deut. «xxii. 32 a), rdsh, 
if a poison at all, denotes a vegetable poison prima- 
rily, and is only twice (Deut. xxix. 33; Job xx. 16) 


@ ἴῃ some MSS. this reading occurs in other pas- 
sages, of which a list is given by Michaelis (Suppl. p. 
2223). 
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used of the venom of a serpent. In other passages 
where it occurs, it is translated “ gall*’ in the A. 
V., except in Hos. x. 4, where it is rendered “hem- 
lock.” In the margin of Dent. xxix. 18, our 
translators, feeling the uncertainty of the word, 
ive as an alternative “vosh, or, a poisonful herb.” 
Beyond the fact that, whether poisonous or not, it 
was a plant of bitter taste, nothing can be inferred. 
That bitterness was its prevailing characteristic 15 
evident from its being associated with wormwood 
(Deut. xxix. 18 [17]; Lam. iii. 19; Am. x12 12), 
nd from the allusions to *‘ water of rvsh’* in Jer. 
villi. 14, ix. 15, xxiii. 15. It was not a juice or 
liquid (Ps. Ixix. 21 [22]; comp. Mark xv. 23), but 
probably a bitter berry, in which case the expression 
in Deut. xxxii. 32, ‘+ grapes of 7’osh,"’ may be taken 
literally. Gesenius, on the ground that the word 
in Hebrew also signifies “head,’’ rejects the hem- 
lock, colocynth, and darnel of other writers, and 
proposes the “ poppy’? instead; from the “heads ”’ 
in which its seeds are contained. ‘+ Water of rosh”’ 
is then “opium,’? but it must be admitted that 
there appears in none of the above passages to be 
any allusion to the characteristic effects of opium. 
The effects of the 705}. are simply nausea and loath- 
ing. [Ὁ was probably a general term for any bitter 
or nauseous plant, whether poisonous or not, and 
becaine afterwards applied to the venom of snakes, 
as the corresponding word in Chaldee is frequently 
so used. [GALL.] 

There is a clear case of suicide by poison related 
in 2 Mace. x. 13, where Ptolemeus Macron is said 
to have destroyed himself by this means. But we 
do not find a trace of it among the Jews, and 
certainly poisoning in any form was not in favor 
with them. Nor is there any reference to it in 
the N. T., though the practice was fatally common 
at that time in Rome (Suet. Nero, cc. 33, d4, 3d; 
Tib. c. 73; Claud. ς. 1). It has been suggested, 
indeed that the φαρμακεία of Gal. vy, 20 (A. V. 
εἰ witcheraft’’), signifies poisoning, but this is by 
no means consistent with the usage of the word in 
the LX.X. (comp. Ix. vii. 11, viii. 7, 18, &c.), and 
with its occurrence in Rev. ix. 21, where it denotes 
a crime clearly distinguished from murder (see Rey. 
xxi. 8, xxii. 15). It more probably refers to the 
concoction of magical potions and love philtres. 
On the question of the wine mingled with myrrh, 
see GALL. W. Aa 


POL’LUX. [Casror anv Po.Luux.] 
POLYGAMY. 


POMEGRANATE (]197, rimnén: ῥοα, 


pod, poloxos, κώδων: malum punicum, malum 
granatum, metlogranatum) by universal consent is 
acknowledged to denote the Heb. atmmén, a word 
whieh occurs frequently in the O. T., and is used 
to designate either the pomegranate-tree or its fruit. 
The pomegranate was doubtless early cultivated in 
Kgypt: hence the complaint of the Israelites in the 
wilderness of Zin (Num. xx. 5), this “is no place 
of figs, or of vines, or of pomegranates.’’ The 
iree, with its characteristic calyx-crowned fruit, is 
casily recognized on the Egyptian sculptures (Inc. 
μηρί. i. 36, ed. 1854). The spies brought to 
Joshua ‘of the pomegranates”? of the land of 
Canaan (Num. xiii. 23; comp. also Dent. viii. 8). 
The villages or towns of Rimmon (Josh. xv. 32), 
Gath-rimmon (xxi. 25), En-rimmon (Neh. xi. 29), 
possibly derived their names from pomegranate- 
!trees which grew in their vicinity. These trees 


[MARRIAGE.] 


VAR by POMEGRANATE 


suffered occasionally from the devastations of locusts 
(Joel i. 12; see also Hag. ii. 19). Mention is 
made of ‘an orehard of pomegranates *’ in Cant. 
iv. 18; and in iv. 8, the cheeks (A. V. “temples’’) 
of the Beloved are compared to a section of “ pome- 
yranate within the locks,’’ in allusion to the beau- 
tiful rosy color of the fruit. Carved figures of the 
pomegranate adorned the tops of the pillars in 
Solomon's Temple (1 K. vii. 18, 20, &e.); and 
worked representations of this fruit, in blue, purple, 
and scarlet, ornamented the hem of the robe of 
the ephod (Ex. xxviii. 33, 84). Mention is made 
of “spiced wine of the juice of the pomevranate "ἢ 
in Cant. vill. 2; with this may be compared the 
pomegranate wine (potrns οἶνος) of which Dios- 
coridea (v. 34) speaks, and whieh is still used in 
the East. Chardin says that great quantities of 
it were made in Persia, both for home consumption 


NI 


Punica granatum. 


and for exportation, in his time (Script. [erb. p. 
399; Harmer’s Obs. 1. 311). Russell (Nat. //ist. 
of Aleppo, i. 85, 2d ed.) states “that the pome- 
vranate’? (rummdn in Arabic, the same word as 
the Heb.) “is common m all the gardens.’ He 
speaks of three varieties, ‘“‘one sweet, another very 
acid, and a third that partakes of both qualities 
equally blended. The juice of the sour sort is 
used instead of vinegar: the others are eut open 
when served up to table; or the grains taken out, 
and, besprinkled with sugar and rose-water, are 
brought to table in saucers.” Ife adds that the 
trees are apt to suffer much in severe winters from 
extraordinary cold. 

The pomegranate-tree (Punica granatum) de- 
rives its name from the Latin pomum granatum, 
“grained apple”? The Romans gave it the name 
of Punica, as the tree was introduced from Car- 
thage; it belongs to the natural order JA/yrtucec, 
being, however, rather a bush than a tree. The 
foliage is dark green, the flowers are crimson; the 
fruit is red when ripe, whieh in Palestine is about 


a DON: ἕλος : patus: plur. in Jer. li. 832; A. V. 
reeds,” 1. e. reedy places; συστήματα : paludes: also 
τ pool.” 


b 2. M272: KotAds : vallis, 


POOL 


the middle of Oetober, and contains a quantity of 
juice. The rind is used in the manufacture of 
moroceo leather, and, together with the bark, is 
sometimes used medicinally to expel the tape-worm. 
Pomegranates without seeds are said to grow near 
the river Cabul. Dr. Royle (Kitto’s Cyc. art. 
‘“ Rimmon’’) states that this tree is a native of 
Asia, and is to be traced from Syria through Per- 
sia even to the mountains of Northern India. 
WH. 


POMMELS, only in 2 Chr. iv. 12,13. In 
1 Κι. vii, £1, “bowls.” The word signifies con- 
vex projections belonging to the capitals of pillars. 
[BuwL; CHAPITER. ] ποι 


POND. Agdam. The ponds of Egypt (Ex. 
vii. 19, νην. 5) were doubtless water left by the 
inundation of the Nile. In Is. xix. 10, where 
Vulg. has gui factebant lacunas ad capiendos 
pisces, LXX. has ot τὸν ζύθον ποιοῦντες. they 
who make the beer. ‘This rendering, so character- 
istic of Egypt (Her. ii. 77; Diod. i. 34; Strabo, 
p. 799), arises from regarding dgdam as denoting a 
result indicated by its root, ὦ. e. a fermented 
liquor. St. Jerome, who alludes to beer called hy 
the name of Sabaius, explains dgd@im to mean water 
fermenting from stagnation (Hieron. Com. on 18. 
lib. vii. vol. iv. p. 292; Calmet; Stanley, S. οἱ 7. 
App. § 57). Th. Weeks 

PON’TIUS PYLATE. [Pivate.] 


PONTUS (Πόντος), a large district in the 
north of Asia Minor, extending along the coast of 
the Pontius Euxinus, from whieh circumstance the 
name was derived. It is three times mentioned in 
the N. T. It is spoken of along with Asia, Cap- 
padocia, Phrygia, and Pamphylia (Acts ii. 9, 10), 
as one of the regions whence worshippers came to 
Jerusalem at Pentecost: it is specified (Aets xviii. 
2) as the native country of Aqnila; and its ‘ scat- 
tered strangers *’ are addressed by St. Peter (1 Pet. 
i. 1), along with those of Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, 
and Bithynia. All these passages agree in showing 
that there were many Jewish residents in the dis- 
trict. As to the annals of Pontus, the one brill- 
iant passage of its history is the life of the great 
Mithridates; but this is also the period of its 
eoming under the sway of Rome. Mithridates 
was defeated by Pompey, and the western part of 
his dominions was ineorporated with the province 
of Bithynia, while the rest was divided, for a con- 
siderable time, among various chieftains. Under 
Nero the whole region was made a Roman province, 
bearing the name of Pontus. The last of the 
petty monarchs of the district was Polemo IT., who 
married Berenice, the great-grand-daughter of 
Herod the Great. She was probably with Polemo 
when St. Paul was travelling in this neighborhood 
about the year 52. He saw her afterwards at 
Ceesarea, about the year 60, with her brother, 
Agrippa JI. J. 5. H. 

POOL. (1.) Agdm, see Ponp. (2.) Berii- 
cath ® in pl. once only, pools (Ps. Ixxxiv. 6). (8.) 
The usnal word is Berécah, closely eonneeted with 
the Arabic Airkeh, and the derived Spanish with 
the Arabie article, Al-berca. <A reservoir for water. 
These pools, ike the tanks of India, are in many 


3. ΓΞ: κρήνη: piscina, aquéductus (Cant. 


vii. 4) ; κολυμβήθρα, λίμνη ; from 22, ** fall on the 
knees” (see Judg. vii. 5,6). In N. T. κολυμβήθρα, 
only in John v. 2, ix. 7. 


ΣΝ : “a 
vt ΩΝ cgi 
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parts of Palestine and Syria the only resource for They are three in number, par tly hewn out of the 
water during the dry season, and the failure of | rock, and partly built with masonry, but all lined 
them involves drought and calamity (Is. xlit. 15). ‘with cement, and formed on successive levels with 
Some are supplied by springs, and some are merely | conduits leading from the upper to the lower, and 


alli ‘t i 


receptacles for rain-water (Burckhardt, Syria, p. ‘flights of steps from the top to the bottom of each 


314). 


ture, as of Hebron, Samaria, etc. (for which see|the sides of the valley of Ktbam, 
the articles on those places), perhaps the most cele- 
brated are the pools of Solomon near Bethlehem, | lowest pool. 
called by the Arabs el-Burak, from which an! | Dr. 
aqueduct was carried which still supplies Jerusalem 
with water (Eccl. ii. 


6; Ecclus. xxiv. 30, ove 


Of the various pools mentioned in Scrip- (Sandys, Trav. pe 150) 


feet: 


‘They are all formed in 
with a dam 
across its opening, which fornis the K. side of the 
Their dimensions are thus given by 
Robinson: (1.) Upper pool, length 330 feet; 
breadth at E. 236, at W. 229; depth at IE. 25 
distance above middle pool, 160 feet. (2.) 


h it cai ii 
i ᾿. ait $ 


ἢ: . ὯΙ manne 


Choe ce 
a cy ne a a is il age 
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ns yee te 


Ss τ τασα, 


Pools of Solomon, and Hill Country of Judah, from ὃ 


Middle pool, length 423 feet; breadth at Ἰὼ. 250, 
at W. 160; depth 39; distance above lower pool 
248 feet. (3.) Lower pool, length 582 feet; breadth 
at I. 207, at W. 148; depth 50 feet. They appear 
to be supplied mainly from a spring in the ground 
above (FOUNTAIN; CISTERN; JERUSALEM, vol. ii. 
pp. 1287 a, 1823; Conpurr; Robinson, /es. i. 
348, 474). ΠΟΥ" 


* POOL OF BETHESDA. [BEtTHEsDA.] 


POOR.¢ The general kindly spirit of the law 
towards the poor is sufficiently shown by such 
passages as Deut. xv. 7 for the reason that (ver. 


«1. ᾿Ξ: πτωχός > Pauper. 
2. oa πένης: 
3. ΠΤ]: πτωχός : pattper, 
ἸΞΡΏ: 


pauper. 


πένης : pauper; a word of later 
S 


usage, connected with pKa probably the orig- 


inal of seschino, mesquin, “εἶα. (Ges. p. 954). 


5. ray, Chald. (Dan. iv. 27): 
from same root as, 


πένης : pauper ; 


Sos 


11), the poor shall never cease out of the lana,” 
and a remarkible agreement with some of its direc- 
tions is expressed in Job xx. 19, xxiv. 3, foll., where 
hamong acts of oppression are particularly men- 
tioned « taking (away) a pledge,”’ and withholding 
πν sheaf from the poor, vv. 9, 10 [LOAN], xxix. 

2, 16, xxxi. 17, ‘eating with ” the poor (comp. 
ἘΣ xxvi. 12. &.). See also such passages as 
Ez. xviii. 12, 16, 17, xxii. 2D; Jer. xxii. 13, 16, v 
δῖος ἣν: os τ li ea vii. 10, and Ecelus. 
iv. 1, 4, vii. 32; Tob. xii. 8,9. ΓΔ} 

Among the Τὰ Ae in their favor the 
following must be mentioned. 1. The’ right of 


6. DY, the word most usually “ poor” in A. V.: 


TEVLXPIS, πτωχός. πένης: indigens, pauper. Also Zech. 


ix. 9, and Is, xxvi. 6, mpavs: pauper. 


We), part.of WA: ταπεινός : pauper. In 2 
sami, xii. 1, ae So: : πένης, πτωχός. 
8. ἜΝ “orn: ἐνδεία : egestas. InN. 


T., πτωχός. pauper, and πένης. egenus, once only, 
2 Cor. ix. 9. ° Poor” is also used in the sense of 
“aflicted,” “humble,” etc. ; ¢. x. Matt. v. 3. 
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gleaning. The “corners’’ of the field were not {by the authorized collectors, but all are enjoined te 
to be reaped, nor all the grapes of the vineyard to | maintain themselves if possible. [Atus.] Lastly, 
be gathered, the clive-trees not to be beaten «| the elaim of the poor to the portions prescribed is 
second time, but the stranger, fatherless, and widow | laid down as a positive right. 


to be allowed to gather what was left. So too if a Prineiples similar to those laid down by Moses 
sheaf forgotten was left in the field, the owner was | are ineuleated in N. T.. as Luke iii 11, xiv. 13; 
« « aNe *9 a . . 9 


not to return for it, but leave it for them (Lev. | Acts vi. 1; Gal. ii. 10; Jas. ii. 15. In later times, 


xix. 9, 10; Deut. xxiv. 19, 21). Of the praetice 'mendicaney, which does not appear to have been con- 


in such eases in the times of the J nudges, the story | templated by Moses, beeame frequent. Instances 
of Kiuth is a striking illustration (Ruth Meee o>) * | actuate hypothetical may be seen in the follow- 
fCORNER; GLEANING; RutTn, Book or (Amer. ing passaves: Luke xvi. 20, 21, xviii. 35; Mark 
Sa : , ς . | X- 46; Jolin ix. 8; Acts iii. 2. On the whole sub- 

2. From the produce οὐ the land in sabbatical ject, besides the treatise above named, see Mishna, 
years, the poor and the stranger were to have their Peah, i. 2, 3,4, 5: ἢν 7; Pesach. iv. 8; Selden, 
on (ex. xxiii. 11; lev. XXv. 6). ως [de Jure Natur. vi. 6, p. 735, &.; Saalschiitz, 

ὃ. Reentry upon land in the jubilee year, with | 4.¢h. Heb. ii. p. 256; Michaelis, § 142, vol. ii. p. 
the imitation as to town homes (Ley. xxv. 25-30). 248; Otho, Lex. Rubb. p. 308. H. W. P. 
[ JUBILEE. | 


4. Prohibition of usury, and of retention of POPLAR (Aisa libneh: στυράκινος, im 


pledges, 2. 6. loaus without interest enjoined (Lev. | Gen. xxx. 37: λεύκη, in Hos. iy. 13: populus), the 
xxv. 30, 87: Ex. xxii. 20-27; Deut. xv. 7, 8, xxiv. rendering of the above named Hebrew word, which 
10-13). (Loan.} oceurs only in the two places cited. Peeled rods 

5. Permanent bondage forbidden, and manu-|of the ZUibxeh were put hy Jacob before | aban's 
mission of Ifebrew boudsmen or bondswomen en- ring-streaked sheep. This tree is mentioned with 


joined in the sabbatical aud jubilee years, even |the oak and the terebinth, by Hosea, as one under 
when bound to a foreigner, and redemption of such | which idolatrous Israel used to sacrifice. 


previous to those years (Deut. xy. 12-15; Lev. xxv. | Several authorities, Celsius amongst the number 
ει ‘ Fas . . ς . . 
39-42, 47-54). (Flievob. i. 292), ave in favor of the rendering of 


6. Portions from the tithes to be shared by the|the A. V., and think the “ white poplar ”’ (Populus 
poor after the Levites (Deut. xiv. 28, xxvi. 12, 13). | alba) is the tree denoted; others understand the 
(Tirnks. | “storax tree’? (Styrax officinile, Linn.). This 

7. The poor to partake in entertainments at the opinion , is confirmed by the LXX. translator 


feasts of Weeks and ‘Tabernacles (Deut. xvi. 11, 143 | of Genesis, and by the Arabic version of Saadias 
see Neh. viii. 10). ἐν 


ὃ. Daily pe ag ἂν. χὶς 19) ᾿ : 
aily payment of wages (Lev. xix ) which has the term ludna ( ii,) ἃ. 6. the 


On the other hand, while equal justice was com- 
 Styrax tree.’’ α 


manded to be done to the poor mah, he was not : 
allowed to take advantage of his position to ob-| Both poplars ? and styrax or storax trees are 
common in Palestine, and either would suit the 


struct the administration of justice (Icx. xxiii. 3; : 
passages where the Ifeb. term occurs. Dioscorides 


Lev xix. 15), 
(i. 79) and Phny CY. ΜΠ. xii. 17 and 25) both 


On the law of eleaning the Rabbinical writers é Ἶ 
founded a variety of definitions and refinements, | Speak of the Styrux officinale, and mention several 


. . . . . . «ἢ ἊΣ AY Ἷ }])}1 = τ᾽ 9 . 
which notwithstanding their minute and frivolous | kinds of exudation. Pliny says, “that part of 


. ΩΝ urpere dy = 1 a] Ὕ cya y » 11 es 
character, were on the whole strongly in favor of | Syriv which adjoins Judea above Phoenicia pro 
the poor. They are collected in the treatise of duees storax, which is found in the neighborhood 


Maimonides Afithnoth Ainim, de jure pauperis, οἱ Gabala (Sebeil) and Marathus, as also of Casius, 
translated by Prideaux (Ugolini, viii. 721), and ἃ mountain of Seleucia. . . . . That which 
specimens of their character will appear in the fol- | Comes from the mountain of Amanus in Syria is 
lowing titles. highly esteemed for medicinal purposes, and even 
There are, he says, 13 precepts, 7 affirmative ; More so by the perfumers.” 

and 6 negative, gathered from Lev. xix., xxiii.;] Storax (στόραξ) is mentioned in Eeelus. xxiv. 
Deut. xiv., xv., xxiv. On these the following qnes- ; 15, together with other aromatic substances. The 
tions are raised and answered, What is a ++ corner,”’ | modern Greek name of the tree, as we learn from 
a handful? ’? What is to “forget a sheaf? | Silthorpe (Flor. Gree. i. 275) is erovpari, and is 
What is a ‘stranger? ’? What is to he done when |a common wild shrub in Greece and in most parts 
a field or a single tree belongs to two persons; and [οὐ the Levant. The resin exudes either sponta- 
further, when one of them is a Gentile, or when it | neously or after incision. ‘This property, however, 
is divided by a road, or by water;— when insects | it would seem, is only for the most part possessed 
or enemies destroy the crop? How much grain | by trees which grow in a warm country; for Eng- 
must 2 man give by way of alms? Among pro-|lish specimens, though they flower profusely, do 
hibitions is one forbidding any proprietor to frighten | not produce the drug. Mr. Dan. Hanbury, who 
away the poor by a savage beast. An Israelite is | has discussed the whole subject of the storax plants 
forbidden to take alms openty from a Gentile. Un-| with much care (see the Pharmaceutical Journal 
willing almsgiving is eondemned, on the principle | «md Transactions for Feb. 1857), tells us that a 
expressed in Job xxx. 25. Those who gave less | friend of his quite failed to obtain any exudation 
than their due proportion, to he punished. Men-| from Styx officinale, by incisions made in the 

hottest part of the summer of 1856, on specimens 


dicauts are divided into -two classes, settled poor 
and vagrants. The former were to he relieved | growing in the botanic garden at Montpellier. 


a Arbor lac emittens mellis instar, quo et suffitus| ὁ ° Populus alba and P, Euphratica I saw. P. dila- 
fit: videtur esse Styracis arbor. Kam Dj. See Frey-| tata and nigra are also said to grow in Syria " (J. Ὁ. 
tag, Lex. Arab. 8. ¥ Hooker). 


PORATHA 


“ The experiment was quite unsuccessful; neitner 
aqueous sap nor resinous juice flowed from the 
incisions.” Still Mr. Hanbury quotes two authori- 
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71) was probably the passage from the street info 
the first court of the house, in which, in eastern 
houses,is the mastabah or stone-bench for the por- 


ties to show that under certain favorable cireum- | ter or persons waiting, and where also the master ot 


stances the tree may exude a fragrant resin even in 
France and Italy. 


Styrax officinale. 


The Styrax officinale is a shrub from nine to 
twelve feet high, with ovate leaves, which are white 
underneath ; the flowers are in racemes, and are white 
or cream-colored. This white appearance agrees 
with the etymology of the Heb. libneh. The liquid 
storax of commerce is the product of the Liquid- 
ambar Orientale, Mill. (see a fig. in Mr. Llanbury’s 
communication), an entirely different plant, whose 
resin was probably unknown to the ancients. 

Wea. 

PORA‘THA (ΔΙῚ [Pers. = perh. fuvorcd 
by fute]: bapadadd; Alex. Bapdaba; [lA. Φαρα- 
αθα:] Phoratha). One of the ten sons of Haman 
slain by the Jews in Shushan the palace (Esth. ix. 
8). Perhaps “ Poradatha ” was the full form of 
the name, which the LX.X. appear to have had be- 
fore them (compare Aridatha, Parshandatha). 


PORCH. 1. Ulam, or tlum. 2. Misderdn 
tilém, strictly a vestibule (Ges. p. 43), was probably 
a sort of verandah chamiber in the works of Solo- 
mon, open in front and at the sides, but capable of 
being inclosed with awnings or curtains, like that 
of the royal palace at Ispahan described by Chardin 
(vii. 386, and pl. 39). The word is used in the 
Talmud (Middoth, iii. 7). 

Misd'von was probably a corridor or colonnade 
connecting the principal rooms of the house (Wil- 
kinson, A. Δ. i. 11). The poreh® (Matt. xxvi. 


α 1. ὈΡΩ͂Ν, or DON: αἰλάμ: porticus (1 Chr. 
xxviii. 11); ναός : porticus. 

2. JYVTDD: παραστάς : porticus ; only once used 
Judg. iii. 23." 

ὃ πυλών. 


the house often receives visitors and transacts busi- 
ness (Lane, Afod. Lg. i. 82; Shaw, Trav. p. 207). 
[fousx.] The word in the parallel passage (Mark 
xiv. 68) is προαύλιον, the onter court. The scene 
therefure of the [second ?] denial of our Lord took 
place, either in that court, or in the passage from it 
to the house-door. The term στοά is used for the 
colonnade or portico of Bethesda, and also for that: 
of the Temple called Solomon's porch (John v. 2, 
moe Acts ili. 11 τ 12). 

Josephus describes the porticoes or clvisters 
which surrounded the Temple of Solomon, and 
also the royal portico These porticoes are de- 
scribed by Tacitus as forming an important line of 
defense during the siege (Joseph. Ant. viit. 3, δ, 
xv. 11, δὲ 3, 5; B. J. v.5, ὃ 2; Tac. Hist. v. 12). 
[TEMPLE; SOLOMON’S PORCH. ] He AV 


* The “porch”? between which and the altar 
the priests were directed to pray and weep (Joel ii. 
17), was on the east side of the Temple, leading 
from the court of the priests into the sanctuary or 
outer apartment of the fane of the Temple. ‘The 
priests stauding here had the altar behind them 
with their faces towards the sanctuary, which was 
the proper position when they offered prayer. It is 
mentioned (Kzek. viii. 16) as an insult to Jehuvah, 
a heathenish act, that the priests stood with their 
back towards the sanctuary and their faces towards 
the east. Ie 


POR’CIUS FES’TUS. [FeEstvs.] 

* PORT, Neh. ii. 13, is used in the Latin 
sense of ‘gate,’ from porta, whence ‘ porter,” ἃ 
vate-keeper. Port ==seaport, is from portus, a har- 
bor. On the Dung Port’? or Dung Gate, see 
JERUSALEM, Vol. 11, p. 1322. Jal 


PORTER. This word when used in the A. 
V. does not bear its modern signification of a car- 
rier of burdens,© but denotes in every case a gate- 
keeper, from the Latin portarius, the man who at- 
tended to the porta. In the original the word is 
WW, skdér, from TW, sha’ar, a gate: dupw- 
pds, and πυλωρός: portarius and yanitor. This 
meaning is evidently implied in 1 Chr. ix. 21; 2 
Chr, xxiii. 19, xxxv. 15; John x. ὃ. It is generally 
employed in reference to the Levites who had charge 
of the eutrances to the sanctuary, but is used also 
in other connections in 2 Sam. xviii. 26; 2 KX. vil. 
10, 11; Mark xiii. 84; John x. 3, xviii. 16,17. In 
two passages (1 Chr. xv. 23, 24) the Hebrew word 
is rendered “6 doorkeepers,”’ and in John xviii. 16, 
17, ἡ θυρωρός is «she that kept the door.” G. 


* Rhoda was portress in the house of the mother 
of John Mark, at Jerusalem (Acts xii. 13). Luke 
employs in that passage the classical term (ὑπα- 
κοῦσα) signifying to answer a call or knock at the 
door (Kypke, Odservv. Sacre, ii. 60). Women 
often performed that office ainong the Greeks and 
Romans as well as the Jews. The “ porter’ (John 


¢ The two words are in faet quite distinct, being 
derived from different roots. “Porter” in tho mod- 
ern sense is from the Freuch porteur. The similarity 
between the two is alluded to in a passage quoted from 
Watts by Dr. Johnson. 
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x. 3) was the gate-keeper of one of the larger sheep- 
fokls jointly oceupied by several shepherds: they 
had a right to be admitted at the door, but thieves 
sought to enter by another way. See Wahl, Claris 
iNeed. 8. τ. θυρωρός. [ἀλτε.] Η. 


* PORTION, DOUBLE, 7. e. «the portion ”’ 


Qnore literally mouthful) “of two” (Ὁ NS) 
So in Deut. xxi. 17, of the treatment of the first- 
born son, who is to be distinguished from those 
later born, by reeeiving a larger portion of the 
father’s estate. In 2 Kings ii. 9, Elisha asks 
Ehjah as he is about to aseend to heaven that a 
double jortion, 7. e. au abundant supply, of his 
spirit nay fall upon himself. nok. 


POSIDO’NIUS (Ποσιδώνιος: Posidontus), 
an envoy sent by Nicanor to Judas (2 Mace. xiv. 
1). 


POSSESSION. [Demonracs.] 


POST. [. 1. jil,¢a word ‘indefinitely ren- 


dered by LXX. and Vule. Probably, as Gesenius 
argues, the door-case of ἃ door, including the lintel 
and side-posts (Ges. Thes. p. 43). Akin to this is 
dildm,? only used in plur. (Fz. xl. 16, &.), probably 
a portico, and so reudered by Symm. and Syr. 
Vers. (Ges. p. 48). 

2. Ammdah,¢ usually “ cubit,” onee only “ post”? 
Se vie 1): 

3. AMezizah,¢ from a root signifying to shine, 
2. 6. implying motion (on a centre). 

4. Saph,é usually “threshold.” 

The ceremony of Loring the ear of a voluntary 
bondsman was performed by placing the ear against 
the door-post of the house (Ex. xxi. 6; see Juv. 
Sat. i. 103, and Plaut. Pen. v. 2, 21). [SLAVE; 
PILLAR. | 

The posts of the doors of the Temple were of 
olive-wood (1 K. vi. 33). 

ΕΠ. ddis,f A.V. “post” (Esth. iii. 13), else- 
where “runner,” and also“ enard.”? A courier or 
carrier of messayes, used among other places in 
Job ix. 956. [ANGAREUO.] BES ae eae 

* Our English © post’ (in Freneh poste and 
Italian posta) is from positum, a fixed pluee, as a 
military post, then a station for travellers and re- 
lays of horses, and thence transferred to the travel- 
ler himself, especially on expeditions journeys. (See 
Eastwood and Wright's ible Word-Book, p. 378.) 

Hi. 


POT. The term «Ὁ ροὺ "9 is applieable to so 
many sorts of vessels, that it ean searcely be re- 
strieted to any one in particular. [BowL; CAL- 
bron; Basin; Cup, ete J 
eee 

ee On: τὸ αἴθριον : frons. 


ὃ 9 Pa Ta αἰλάμ > vestibulum. 
ye 

Ci ΤΩΝ : ὑπέρθυρον: superliminare. 
>; 


ἃ STEWS: σταθμός, φλιά: postis, from TAT, 
mico. ' 


εἐ FD: φλιά: limen; in plur. τὰ πρόπυλα : super- 
ἐἰγιϊπαγία (Am. ix. 1). 


J am part. of YT, “run; βιβλιαφόρος : cur- 
sor. 


g 1. ΩΝ: ἀγγεῖον (2 K. iv. 2), applied to oil. 


2. Wel: κεράμιον : scyphus (Jer, xxxv.5; Ges. 
- . Τ' 
p. 260); usually “ bowl” or “cup.” 


POTIPHAR 


But from the places where the word is used we 
niay collect the uses, and also in part the materials 
of the utensils implied. 

1. δῆς, an earthen jar, deep and narrow, 
without handles, probably, like the Roman and 
Egyptian amphora, inserted in a stand of wood or 
stone (Wilkinson, Anc. Eg. i. 47; Sandys, Trav. 
p- 150). 

2. Cheres, an earthen vessel for stewing or 
seething. Sueh a vessel was used for baking (Ez. 
iy. 9). It is contrasted in the same passage (Lev. 
vi. 28) with a metal vessel for the same purpose. 
[ VESSEL. ] 

3. Did, a vessel for culinary purposes, men- 
tioned (1 Sam. ii. 14) in eonjunetion with «cal- 
dron *’ and “kettle,” and so perhaps of smaller 
size. 

4. Si is combined with other words to denote 
special uses, as basher, “ flesh” RICX, cele 8): 27e= 
chatz, “washing " (Ps. lx. 8; LXX. has λέβης 
τῆς ἐλπίδος); matsréph, « fining-pot ’’ (Prov. 
XXVH. 21). 

The blackness which such vessels would eontract 
is alluded to in Joel ii. 6. 

The “ pots,” gebiyim, set before the Rechabites 
(Jer. xxxv. 5), were probably bulging jars or 
bowls. 

The water-pots of Cana appear to have been 
large amphore, such as are in use at the present 
day in Syria (Fisher, Views, p. 56; Jolliffe, i. 33). 
These were of stone or hard earthenware; but gold, 
silver,-brass, or eopper, were also used for vessels 
both for domestic and also, with marked preference, 
for ritual use (1 K. vii. 45, x. 21: 2 Chr. iy. 16, 
ix. 20; Mark vii. 4: Heb. is. 4; John ii. 6; 
Miehaelis, Laws of Moses, § 217, iti. 335, ed: 
Smith). 

Crueibles for refining metal are mentioned (Prov. 
MAVIn 2, 2X 

The water-pot of the Samaritan woman may 
have been a leathern bucket, such as Bedouin 
women use (Burekhardt, Notes, i. 45). 

The shapes of these vessels we ean only conjecture, 
as very few remaius have yet been discovered, but 
it is certain that pottery formed a branch of native 
Jewish manufaeture. [PoTTERY.] ΠΤ 


POT’IPHAR (75°919 [see below]: Mere- 
φρής: [Alex. in xxxvii. 36, Tletpepns:| Putiphar), 
an Egyptian pr. n., also written DTS 205, 
PoTrpneRAn. That these are but two forms of 
one name is shown by the ancient Egyptian equiy- 
alent, PET-P-RA, which may have heen pro- 
nounced, at least in Lower Egypt, PET-PH-RA. 
It signifies “ Belonging to the Sun.”  Rosellini 


3. Ἢ: 
4. so: σκεῦος: vas; nsually “vessel,” once 
only ‘pot’ (Ley. vi. 28). 


bea 9: λέβης : olla ; used with 
18), * a seething-pot.” 


VT: κόφινος : cophinus; also “ basket.” 


TAD (Jer. i 


6. DRE) s χαλκεῖον : cacabus. 

7. ΓΣΣΣῈ : στάμνος : vos (Ex xvi. 83; Heb. 
ix. 4). ἥδ : 

8. Er owe κλῆροι : cleri; ‘allotments of 
land.” ᾿ 

9. ar: 
vi. 91 [28]). ᾿Ν 


σκεῦος ὀστράκινον : vas fictile (Lev 


POTIPHERAH 


remarks that it is of very frequent occurrence on 
the Egyptian monuments (.Menwmente Storici, i. 
117, i118). ‘The fuller form is clearly nearer to 
the Egy ptian. 

Potiphar is described as ‘an officer of Pharaoh, 


chief of the executioners (TW my my 


Sie), an [Kgyptian’? (Gen. xxxix. 1; 
comp. xxxvii. 36). ‘The word we render “ officer,” 
as in the A. V.,%is literally ‘‘euuuch,’’ and the 
LXX. and Vulg. so translate it here (σπάδων, 
eunuchus); but it is also used for an officer of the 
court, and this is almost certainly the meaning 
here, as VPotiphar was married, which is seldom 
the case with eunuchs, though some, as those 
which have the custody of the Ka’abeh at Mekkeh 
are exceptions, and his ottice was one which would 
not usually be held by persons of a class ordina- 
rily wanting in courage, although here again we 
must except the occasional usage of Muslim. sov- 
ereigns, whose executioners were sometimes en- 
nuchs, as Haroon er-Rasheed’s Mesroor, in order 
that they might be able to carry out the royal 
couimands even in the hareems of the subjects. 
Potiphar’s office was “chief of the executioners,” 
not, as the LXX. makes it, ‘of the cooks” 
(ἀρχιμάγειρος), for the prison was in his house, 
or, at least, in that of the chief of the executioners, 
probably a successor of Potiphar, who committed 
the disgraced servants of Pharaoh to Joseph's 
charge (xl. 2-4). Heis called an Egyptian, though 
his master was probably a Shepherd-king of the 
XVth dynasty; and it is to he noticed ‘that. his 
name contains that of an Egyptian divinity, which 
does not seem to be the ease with the names of the 
kings of that line, though there is probably an in- 
stance in that of a prince. [CrRoONOLOGY, vol. 
i. p. 443.] He appears to have been a wealthy 
man, having property in the field as well as in the 
house, over which Joseph was put, evidently in an 
important post (xxxix. 4-6). In this position 
Joseph was tempted by his master’s wife. he 
view we haye of Potiphar’s household is exactly 
in accordance with the representations on the 
monuments, in which we see how carefully the 
produce of the land was registered and stored up 
m the house by overseers, as well as the liberty 
that the women of all ranks enjoyed. When Jo- 
seph was accused, his master contented himself 
with casting nimi into prison (19, 20), probably 
being a merciful man, although he may have becn 
restrained by God from acting more severely. 
After this we hear no more of Potiphar, unless, 
which is unlikely, the chief of the executioners 
afterwards mentioned be he. [See JosEPH.] 
ees ones 


POTIPHE’RAH ("59 pi cab) [see below]: 
Πετεφρής; [ Alex. Πετρεφης: τ Putiphar 6), an 
Egyptian pr. n., also written DO, Port 
PHAR, corresponding to the PET-P-RA, “ Belong- 
ing to the Sun,” of the hieroglyphies. 

Potipherah was priest ur prince of On ΟΝ 77>), 
and his daughter Asenath was given Joseph to wife 


by Pharaoh (xii. 45, 50, xlvi. 20). His name, im- 
plymg devotion to the sun, is very appropriate to 


α ἜΤΗ Gen. xxxix. 1 the A. V. has ‘captain of 
the guard.” 1. 


b TENT. If this be the right translation, the 
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a Heliopolite, especially to a priest of Heliopolis, 
and therefore the rendering ‘ priest’ is preferable 
in his case, though the other can searcely be as- 
serted to be untenable. [On; ASENATII; Jo 
SEPII. | 1 5} 


POTSHERD (WITT: ὕστρακον: testi, vas 
fictile): also in A. V. “sherd’’ (i. e. anything 
divided or separated, from share, Richardson's 
Dict.), a piece of earthenware, broken either by 
the heat of the furnace in the manufacture, by 
fire when used as a crucible (Prov. xxvi. 23), or 
otherwise. |Porrrery.] [lor illustrations, see 
Thomson's Land and Book, ii, 284.] H. W. P. 

* POTTAGE. [LENTILEs.] 

POTTER'S FIELD. THE (ὁ ἀγρὸς τοῦ 
κεραμέως : ager Jiguli). A piece of ground which, 
according to the statement of St. Matthew (xxvii. 
7), was purchased by the priests with the thirty 
pieces of silver rejected by Judas, and converted 
into a burial-place for Jews not belonging to the 
city (see Alfurd, ad loc.). In the narrative of the 
Acts the purchase is made by Judas himself, and 
neither the potter's field, its connection with the 
priests, nor its ultimate application are mentioned. 
[ACELDAMA. } 

That St. Matthew was well assured of the accu- 
racy of his version of the occnrrence is evident 
from his adducing it (ver. 9) as a fulfillment of an 
uucient prediction. What that prediction was, 
and who made it, is not, however, at all clear. 
St. Matthew names Jeremiah: but there is no pas- 
sage in the Book of Jeremiah, as we possess it 
(either in the Hebrew or LXX.), resembling that 
which he gives; and that in Zechariah, which is 
usually supposed to be alluded to, has only ἃ very 
imperfect likeness to it. This will be readily 
seen ; — 


St. Matt. xxvii. 9, 10. 


Then was fulfilled that 
which was spoken by Jer- 
emy the prophet, saying, 
τ And they took the thirty 
pieces of silver, the price 
of him that was valued, 
whom they of the ehildren 
of Israel did value, and 
gave them for the potter's 
field, as the Lord ap- 
pointed me.” 


And even this is doubtful; 


Zech. xi. 12, 18. 


And J said unto them, 
“If ye think good, give 
my price; and if not, for- 
bear.”? So they weighed 
for my price thirty pieces 
of silver. And Jehovah 
said unto me, “Cast it 
unto the potter; a goodly 
price that I was prised at 
by them!’ And 1 took the 
thirty pieces of silver, and 
cast them to the potter in 
the house of Jehovah. 


for the word above 


translated ‘ potter ’’ is in the LX.X. rendered “ fur- 


nace,” 


and by modern scholars (Gesenius, Fiirst, 


“wald, De Wette, Herxheimer — following the ‘Tar- 


τ treasurer.’ 


’ Supposing, 


however, this passage to 


be that which St. Matthew refers to, three expla- 
nations suggest themselves: — 
That the Evangelist unintentionally substi- 


tuted the name of Jeremiah for that of Zechariah, 
at the same time altering the passage to suit his 
immediate object, in the same way that St. Paui 


has doue in Rom. x. 6-9 (compared with Deut. vill. 


17, xxx. 11-14), 1 Cor. xv. 45 (comp. with Gen. 
ii. 7). Sce Jowett's St. Paul's Epistles (Essay on 
Quotations, etc.) 


passage, instead of being in agreement, is directly at 
variance with the statement of Matt. xxvii. 6, that 
the silver was not put into the treasnry. 
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2. That this portion of the Book of Zechariah 
—a book the different portions of which there is 
reason to believe are in different styles and by dif- 
ferent authors — was in the time of St. Matthew 
attributed to Jeremiah. 

3. That the reference is to some passage of Jere- 
miah which has been lost from its place in his 
book, and exists only in the Evangelist. Some 
slight support is afforded to this view by the fact 
that potters and the localities occupied by them 
are twice alluded to by Jeremiah. Its partial cor- 
respondence with Zech. xi. 12, 13, is no argument 
against its having at one time formed a part of 
the prophecy of Jeremiah: for it is well known to 
every student of the Bible that similar correspond. 
ences are continually found in the prophets. See, 


for instance, Jer. xlvili. 45, comp. with Num. xxi. 
27, 28, xxiv. 17; Jer. xlix. 27, comp. with Am. 1. 


POTTERY 


4. For other examples, see Dr. Pusey’s Commen- 
tary on Amos and Micah. [On this question see 
vol. i. p. 20 a, and vol. ii. p. 1503 a, Amer. ed.] 
The position of AcELDAMA has been treated 
of under that head. But there is not now any 
pottery in Jerusalem, nor within several miles of 
the city.¢ G. 


* POTTER'S VESSEL. | [Porrery.] 


POTTERY. The art of pottery is one of the 
most common and most ancient of all manufac- 
tures. The modern Arab culinary vessels are 
chiefly of wood or copper (Niebuhr, Voy. i. 188); 
but it is abundantly evident, both that the He- 
brews used earthenware vessels in the wilderness, 
where there would be little facility for making 
them, and that the potters’ trade was afterwards 
carried on in Palestine. They had themselves 


272; 

oe 
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Egyptian Pottery. (Wilkinson.) 


been concerned in the potters’ trade in Egypt (Ps. 
Ixxxi. 6), and the wall-paintings minutely illus- 
trate the Egyptian process, which agrees with such 
notices of the Jewish practice as are found in the 
Prophets, and also in many respects with the pro- 
cess as pursucd in the present day. The clay, 
when dng, was trodden by men’s feet so as to form 
a paste (Is. xli. 25; Wisd. xv. 7) [Bricks]; then 
placed by the potter’ on the wheel beside which 
he sat, and shaped by him with his hands. How 
early the whee] came into use in Palestine we know 
not, but it seems likely that it was adopted from 
Egypt. It consisted of a wooden disk ¢ placed on 


a* The writer visited a pottery at Jerusalem, in 
company with Dr. Barelay, author of The City of the 
Great King. It was “in the nave of the ruins of a 
church of the Crusaders, near St. Stephen's gate, on 
Bezetha” (11. notes, April 17, 1852). This pot- 
tery is also mentioned in the Ordnance Survey of Je- 
rusalem, p. 59, where it is said that the clay used there 
is brought from E/-Jib, Gibeon. Dr. Tobler speaks 
of three potteries on Bezetha, and describes the pro- 
eess of making various kinds of earthenware (Denk- 
blatter aus Jerusalem, p. 257). Mr. Williams mentions 
an illustration of Jer. xvili. 1-10, which he saw in one 
of these potteries (Holy City, vol. i., Mem. p. 24). 


another larger one, and turned by the hand hy an 
attendant, or worked by a treadle (Is. xlv. 9; Jer. 
xviii. 3; Ecclus. xxxvill. 29, 30; see Tennent, 
Ceylon, i. 452). The vessel was then smoothed 
and coated with a glaze,? and finally burnt in a 
πόσα (Wilkinson, Anc. ἔφ. ii. 108). We find 
|allusions to the potsherds, 7. e. broken pieces ¢ of 
vessels used as crucibles, or burst by the furnace, 
and to the necessity of keeping the latter clean (Is. 
xxx. 14, xly. 9; Job ii. 8; Psi τε 1 τον 
Xxvi. 93: Ecclus. 2. 8.). 
Earthen vessels were used, both by Egyptians 
and Jews, for various purposes besides culinary. 


Both of these writers speak of potters’ clay as found 
near Jerusalem. H. 


ot. SEV, part. of ἽΝ ‘press: κεραμεύς 
Siguius. 
2. ἽΠΞ, only in Dan. if. 41: figulus. 
ς DYAN, lit. ‘two stones: λίθοι : rota (see 


Ges. p. 16). 
d Xpicua (Ecelus. ἰ, Cae 


: voaat | : ὄστρακον : testa. See Por, 9 (note) 


POUND 


Deeds were kept in them (Jer. xxxii. 14). Tiles 
with patterns and writing were common both in 
Egypt and Assyria, and were also in use in Pales- 
tine (Iiz. iv. 1). ‘There was at Jerusalem a royal 
establishment of potters (1 Chr. iv. 23), fron) whose 
employinent, and from the fragments cast away in 
the process, the lotter's Field perhaps received its 
name (Is. xxx. 11). Whether the term * potter ”’ 
(Zech. xi. 13) is to be so interpreted may be 
doubted, as it may be taken for * artificer’’ in 
general, and also ‘“ treasurer,” as if the coin men- 
tioned were to be weighed, and perhaps melted 
down to be recoined (Ges. p. 619; Grotius, Calmet, 
St. Jerome, Hitzig, Birch, ist. of Pottery, i. 152; 
Saalschiitz, Hebr. Arch. i. 14, 11). 
TL AV ee. 


POUND. 1. A weight. See WrIGurs AND 
M¥ASURKs. 

2. (Mva.) A money of account,, mentioned in 
the parable of the Ten Pounds (Luke xix. 12-27), 
as the talent is in the parable of the Talents (Matt. 
xxv. 14-30), the comparison of the Saviour to a 
master who intrusted nioney to his servants where- 
with to trade in his absence being probably a fre- 
quent lesson in our Lord's teaching (comp. Mark 
xiii. 32-37). The refereuce appears to be to a 
Greek pound, a weight used as a money of account, 
of which sixty went to the talent, the weight de- 
pending upon the weight of the talent. At this 
time the Attic talent, reduced to the weight of the 
earlier Phoenician, which was the same as the He- 
brew, prevailed in Palestine, though other systems 
must have been occasionally used. The Greek name 
doubtless came either from the Hebrew maneh or 
from a common origin; but it must be remembered 
that the Hebrew talent contained but fifty manehs, 
and that we have no authority for supposing that 
the maneh was called in Palestine by the Greek 
name, so that it is most reusonable to consider the 
Greek weight to be meant. [TALENT; WriGcurs 
AND MEASURES. ] fee Torn Be 


* POWER is used in 2 Chr. xxxii. 9 (A. V.) 
to denote a military force, an army. The abstract 
is similarly used for the concrete in ph. ii. 2, 
where “ the prince of the power of the air” (τὸν 
ἄρχοντα τῆς ἐξουσίας τοῦ ἀέρος) denotes the ruler 
of the powers (evil spirits) that dwell in the air. 
{Ark, Amer. ed.; Principauiry, do.] A. 


PRATO’RIUM (πραιτώριον). The head- 
quarters of the Roman military governor, where- 
ever he happened to be. In time of peace some 
one of the best buildings of the city which was the 
residence of the proconsul or praetor was selected 
for this purpose. Thus Verres appropriated the 
palace of king Hiero at Syracuse; at Cresarea that 
of Herod the Great was occupied by Felix (Acts 
xxili. 35); and at Jerusalem the new palace erected 
by the same prince was the residence of Pilate. 
This last was situated on the western, or more 
elevated hill of Jerusalem, and was connected with 
a system of fortifications, the aggregate of which 
constituted the παρεμβολή, or fortified barrack. 
Jt was the dominant position on the western hill, 
and —-at any rate on one side, probably the eastern 
— was mounted by a flight of steps (the same from 
which St. Paul made his speech in Hebrew to the 
angry crowd of Jews, Acts xxii. 1 ff). From the 
level below the barrack, a terrace led eastward to a 
gate opening into the western side of the cloister 
surrounding the Temple, the road being carried 
across the Valley of ‘Tyropceon (separating the West- 
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ern from the Temple hill) on a causeway built up 
of enormous stone blocks. At the angle of the 
Temple cloister just above this entrance, 7. ἐν the 
N. W. corner [see JERUSALEM, vol. ii. pp. 1300, 
1318] stovd the old citadel of the Temple hill, the 
Bapis, or Byrsa, which llerod rebuilt and called 
by the name Antonia, after his friend and patron 
the triumvir. After the Roman power was estab- 
lished in Judzea, a Ronan guard was always main- 
tained in the Antonia, the commander of which 
for the time being seems to be the official termed 
στρατηγὸς τοῦ ἱεροῦ in the Gospels and Acts. 
The guard in the Antonia was probably relieved 
regularly from the cohort quartered in the παρεμ- 
βολή, and hence the plural form στρατηγοί is 
sometimes used, the ofticers, like the privates, being 
changed every watch; although it is very con- 
ceivable that a certain number of them should have 
been selected for the service from possessing a 
superior knowledge of the Jewish customs, or skill 
in the Hebrew language. lesides the eohort of 
reylar legionaries there was probably-an equal 
number of local troops, who when on service acted 
as the “supports"’ (δεξιολάβοι, coverers of the 
right flank, Acts xxiii. 23) of the former, and there 
were also a few squadrons of cavalry; although it 
seems likely that both these and the local troops 
had separate barracks at Jerusalem, and that the 
παρεμβολή, ΟΥ̓ preetorian camp, was appropriated 
to the Noman cohort. The ordinary police of the 
Temple and the city seems to have been in the 
hands of the Jewish officials, whose attendants 
(ὑπηρέται) were provided with dirks and clubs, 
but without the regular armor and the discipline 
of the legionaries. When the latter were required 
to assist this gendarmerie, either from the appre- 
hension of serious tumult, or because the service 
was one of great importance, the Jews would apply 
to the officer in command at the Antonia, who 
would act so far under their orders as the com- 
mander of a detachment in a manufacturing town 
does under the orders of the civil magistrate at the 
time of a riot (Acts iv. 1, v. 24). But the power 
of life and death, or of regular scourging, rested 
only with the praetor, or the person representing 
him and commissioned by him. This power, and 
that which would always go with it, — the right to 
press whatever men or things were required by the 
public exigencies, —appears to be denoted by the 
term ἐξουσία, ἃ term perhaps the translation of 
the Latin adperium, and certainly its equivalent. 
Tt was inherent in the pr:etor or his representa- 
tives — hence themselves popularly called ἐξουσίαι, 
or ἐξουσίαι ὑπέρτεραι (Kom. xiii. 1, 3) — and 
would he communicated to all military officers in 
command of detached posts, such as the centurion 
at Capernanm, who describes himself as possessing 
summary powers of this kind becanse he was ὑπ᾽ 
ἐξουσίᾳ, covered by the privilege of the imperium 
(Matt. viii. 9). The forced purveyances (Matt. v. 
40), the requisitions for baggage animals (Matt. v. 
41), the summary punishments following transgres- 
sion of orders (Matt. v. 39) incident to a military 
occupation of the country, of course must have been 
a perpetual sonrce of irritation to the peasantry 
wlong the lines of the military roads, even when 
the despotic authority of the Roman ofticers might 
be exercised with moderation. But such a state 
of things also afforded constant opportunities to an 
unprincipled soldier to extort imoney under the 
pretense of a loan, as the price of cxemption from 
personal services which he was competent to insist 
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upon, or as a bribe to buy off the prosecution of 
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was made on him by the crowd (Acts xxii. 24) 


some vexatious charge before a military tribunal | Yet this latter is undoubtedly a typical specimen 


(Matt. v. 42; Luke iii. 14). 

The relations of the military to the civil author- 
ities in Jerusalem come out very clearly from the 
history of the Crucifixion. When Judas first makes 
his proposition to betray Jesus to the chief priests, 
a conference is held between them and the στρα- 
τηγοί as to the mode of effecting the οἱ θοῦ (Luke 
xxil. 4). The plan involved the assemblage of a 
large number of the Jews by night, and Roman 
jealousy forbade such a thing, except under the sur- 
yeillance of a military officer. An arrangement was 
accordingly made for a military force, which would 
naturally be drawn from the Antonia. At the 
appointed hour Judas comes and takes with him 
“the troops ’’@ together with a number of police 
(ὑπηρέτας) under the orders of the high-priests 
and Pharisees (John xviii. 3). When the appre- 
hension of Jesus takes place, however, there is 
scarcely any reference to the presence of the mil- 
itary. Matthew and Mark altogether ignore their 
taking any part in the proceeding. From St. 
Luke's account oue is led to suppose that the mili- 
tary conimander posted his men outside the garden, 
and entered himself with the Jewish authorities 
(xxi. 52). This is exactly what night be expected 
under the circumstances. lt was the business of 
the Jewish authorities to apprehend a Jewish of- 
fender, and of the Roman officer to take care 
that the proceeding led to no breach of the public 
peace. But when apprehended, the Noman officer 
hecame responsible for the custody of the offender, 
and accordingly he would at once chain him by the 
wrists to two soldiers (Acts xxi. 33) and carry him 
off. Here St. John accordingly gives another 
glimpse of the presence of the military: “ the 
troops then, and the chiltarch and the officers of 
the Jews apprehended Jesus, and put him in bonds 
and led him away, first, of all to Aunas”’ (xviii. 12). 
The insults which St. Luke mentions (xxi. 63), 
are apparently the harbarons sport of the ruthianly 
soldiers and police while waiting with their prisoner 
for the assembling of the Sanhedrin in the hall of 
Caiaphas; but the blows inflicted are those with 
the vine-stick, which the centurions carried, and 


of the feeling which prevailed among the conquerors 
of Judea in reference to the conquered. The or- 
dering the execution of a native criminal would, in 
ninety-nine instances out of a hundred, have been 
regarded by a Roman magnate as a simply minis- 
terial act, — oue which indeed only he was com- 
petent to perform, but of which the performance 
was unworthy of a second thought. It is probable 
that the hesitation of Vilate was due rather to a 
superstitious fear of his wife’s dream, than to a 
sense of justice or a feeling of humanity towards 
an individual of a despised race; at any rate such 
an explanation is more in accordance with what we 
know of the feeling prevalent among his class in 
that age. 

When at last Pilate’s effort to save Jesus was 
defeated by the determination of the Jews to claim 
Barabbas, and he had testified, by washing his 
hands in the presence of the people, that he did 
not consent to the judgment passed on the prisoner 
by the Sanhedrim, but must be regarded as per- 
forming a merely ministerial act, —he proceeds at 
once to the formal infliction of the appropriate 
penalty. His lictors take Jesus and inflict the 
punishment of scourging upon Him in the presence 
of all (Matt. xxvii. 26). This, in the Roman idea, 
was the necessary preliminary to capital punish- 
ment, and had Jesus not been an alien, his head 
would have been struck off by the lictors imme- 
diately afterwards. But crucifixion being the cus- 
tomary punishment in that case, a different course 
becomes necessary. The execution must take place 
by the hands of the military, and Jesus is handed 
over from the lictors to these. ‘They take [lim 
into the preetorium, and muster the whole cohort — 
not merely that portion which is on duty at the 
time (Matt. xxvii. 27; Mark xv. 16). While a 
centurion’s guard is being told off for the purpose 
of executing Jesus and the two erininals, the rest 
of the soldiers divert themselves in mocking the 
reputed King of the Jews (Matt. xxvil. 28-30; 
Mark xv. 17-10; John xix. 2-3), Pilate, who in 
the mean time has gone in, being probably a witness 
ot the pitiable spectacle. His wife’s dream still 


with which they struck the soldiers on the head | haunts him, and although he has already delivered 


and face (Juvenal, Sat. viii. 247), not a flagellation | 
by the hands of lhictors. 

When Jesus was condemned by the Sanhedrim 
and accordingly sent to Pilate, the Jewish officials 
certainly expected that no inquiry would be made 
into the merits of the case, but that Jesus would 
be simply received as a convict on the authority 
of his own countrymen’s tribunal, thrown into a 
dungeon, and on the first convenient opportunity 
executed. ‘They are obviously surprised at the 
question, εὐ What accusation bring ye against this 
man?” and at the apparition of the governor him- 
self outside the precinct of the pretorinm. The 
cheapness in which he had held the life of the 
native population on a former occasion (Luke xiii. 
1), must have led them to expect a totally different 
course from him. [1715 serupulosity, most extraor- 
dinary in any Roman. stands in striking contrast 
with the recklessness of the commander who pro- 
ceeded at once to put St. Paul to torture, sirmply 
to ascertain why it was that so violent an attack 


@ Called τὴν σπεῖραν, although of course only a de- 
tachmen from the cohort. 


| 


Jesus over to execution, and what is taking place 


is merely the ordinary course,®? he comes out. again 


to the people to protest that he Is passive in the 
matter, and that éhey must take the prisoner, there 
hefore their eyes in the garb of mockery, and crucify 
Him (John xix. 4-6). On their reply that Jesus 
had asserted Himself to be the Son of God, Pilate’s 
fears are still more roused, and at last he is only 
induced to go on with the military execution, for 
which he is himself responsible, by the threat of a 
charge of treason against Ceesar in the event of 
his not doing so (John xix. 7-13). Sitting then 
solemnly on the ben, and producing Jesus, who 
in the mean time has had his own clothes put upon 
Him, he formally delivers Him up to be crucified in 
such a manner as to make it appear that he is 
acting solely in the discharge of his duty to the 
emperor (John xix. 13-16). 

The centurion’s guard now proceed with the pris- 
oners to Golgotha, Jesus himself carrying the cross- 
piece of wood to which his hands were to be nailed. 


ὃ Herod’s guard had pursued precisely the same 
brutal conduct just before. 
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Weak from Joss of blood, the result of the scourging, 
He is unable to proceed; but just as they are leav- 
ing the gate they meet Simon the Cyrenian, and 
at once use the military right of pressing (ayya- 
ρεύειν) him for the public service. Arrived at the 
spot, four soldiers are told off for the business of 
the executioner, the remainder keeping the ground. 
Two would be required to hold the hands, and a 
third the feet, while the fourth drove in the nails. 
lence the distribution of the garments into four 
parts. ‘Phe centurion in command, the principal 
Jewish officials and their acquaintance (hence prob- 
ably St. Johu xviii. 15), aud the nearest relations 
of Jesus (John xix. 26, 27), might naturally be ad- 
mitted within the cordon — a square of perhaps 100 
yards. The people would be kept outside of this, 
but the distance would not he too great to read the 
title, ‘« Jesus the Nazarene, the King of the Jews,’ 
or at any rate to gather its general meaning.2 The 
whole acquaintance of Jesus, and the women who 
had followed Him from Galilee — too much afHlicted 
to mix with the crowd in the immediate vicinity, 
and too numerous to obtain admission inside the 
cordon — looked on from a distance (amd μακρόθεν), 
doubtless from the hill on the other side of the Val- 
ley of Kedron ?—a distance of not more than 600 or 
700 yards, according to Mr. Fercusson’s view of the 
site of Golgotha.c The vessel containing vinegar 
(John xix. 29) was set within the cordon for the 
benefit of the soldiers, whose duty it was to remain 
under arms (Matt. xxvii. 36) until the death of the 
prisoners, the centurion in command being respon- 
sible for their not being taken down alive. Had 
the Jews not been anxious for the removal of the 
bodies, in order not to shock the eyes of the people 
coming in from the country on the following day, 
the troops would have been relieved at the end of 
their watch, and their place supplied by others un- 
til death took place. The jealousy with which any 
interference with the regular course of a military 
execution was regarded appears from the appliea- 
tion of the Jews to Pilate—not to the centurion — 
to have the prisoners dispatched by breaking their 
legs. lor the pertormance of this duty other sol- 
diers were dispatched (xix. 32), not merely permis- 
sion given to the Jews to have the operation per- 
formed. ven for the watching of the sepulchre 
recourse is had to Pilate, who bids the applicants 
‘take a guard ’’ (Matt. xxvii. 65), which they do, 
and put ἃ seal on tlie stone in the presence of the 
soldiers, in a way exactly analogous to that. practiced 
in the custody of the suered robes of the high-priest 
in the Antonia (Joseph. And xv. 11, § 4). 

The Preetorian camp at Rome, to which St. Paul 
refers (Phil. i. 13), was erected by the emperor 
‘Tiberius, acting under the advice of Sejanus.  Be- 
fore that time the guards were billeted in different 
parts of the city. It stood outside the walls, at 
some distance short of the fourth milestone, and so 
near either to the Salarian or the Nomentane road, 
that Nero, in his flight by one or the other of them 


a The oS Wa ppdsition is perhaps the more cor- 
reet. as the four Evangelists give four different 
forms. 

b * 10 is impossible to be so precise in our ignoranee 
of the place of the crucifixion. If. 

ς The two first Evangelists name Mary Magdalene 
among these women (Matt xxvii. 56; Mark xv. 40). 
St. John names her, together with the Lord's mother, 
and Mary Clopas, as at the side of the cross. 

d See the well-known lines : — 


** Permittes ipsis expendere Numiuibus, quid 
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to the house of his freedman Phaon, which was sit- 
uated between the two, heard the cheers ot the sol- 
diers within for Galba. In the time of Vespasian 
the houses seem to have extended so far as to reach 
it (Tacitus, Anval. iv. 2; Suetonius, 7%). 37, Ne 
ron. 48; Plin. //, N. iti. 5). From the first, build- 
ings must have sprung up near it for sutlers and 
others. St. Paul appears to have been permitted 
for the space of two years to lodge, so to speak, 
‘¢within the rules’ of the Preetorium (Acts xxviii. 
30), although still under the custody of a soldier. 

Joel. 


PRAYER. The words generally used in the 
O. T. are many (from root {277, «to incline,” 


“to be gracious,’ whenee in Hithp. “to entreat 
grace or merey’’): LXX. (generally), δέησις: 


Vulg. deprecatio: and man (from root > 2, 


“to juidlve,’? whence in Hithp. “to seek jude- 
ment’): LAX. προσευχή: Vulg. oratio. The 
latter is used to express intereessory prayer. The 
two words point to the two chief objects sought in 
prayer, namely, the prevalence of right and truth, 
and the gift of mercy. 

The oljeet of this afticle will be to touch briefly 
on (1.) the doctrine of Scripture as to the nature 
and ethcaey of prayer; (2.) its directions as to time, 
place, and manner of prayer; (3.) its types and 
examples of prayer. 

(1.) Scripture does not give any theoretical ex- 
planation of the mystery which attaches to prayer. 
The difficulty of understanding its real eflicacy 
arises chiefly from two sources: from the belief that 
man lives under general laws, which all cases 
must be fulfilled unaltcrably; and the opposing be- 
lief that he is master of his own destiny, and need 
pray for no external blessing. The first difficulty 
is even increased when we substitute the belief in a 
Personal God for the sense of an Impersonal Des- 
tiny; since not only does the predestination of God 
seem to render prayer useless, but his wisdom and 
love, giving freely to man all that is good for him, 
appear to make it needless. 

The ditheulty is familiar to all philosophy, the 
former element being far the more important: the 
logical inlerence from it is the belief in the absolute 
uselessness of prayer.¢ But the universal instinct 
of prayer, being too strong for such reasoning, gen- 
erally exacted as a compromise the use of prayer for 
good in the abstract (the “mens sana in corpore 
sano’); a compromise theoretically liable to the 
same difhculties, but wholesome in its practical 
effect. A far more dangerous compromise was that 
adopted by some philosophers, rather than by man- 
kind at large, which separated internal spiritual 
growth from the external cireumstances which cive 
scope thereto and claimed the former as belonging 
entirely to man, while allowing the latter to be gifts 
of the gods, and therefore to be fit objects of prayer.¢ 


Conveniat nobis, rebusque sit utile nostris. 
Carior est illis homo quam sibi.” 
Juv. Sat. x. 345-349. 
And the older quotation, referred to by Plato (Alc. ii 
154): — 
Zev βασιλεῦ, τὰ μὲν ἐσθλὰ καὶ εὐχομένοις καὶ 
QVEUKTOLS 
"Appe δίδον" τὰ δὲ δεινὰ καὶ εὐχομένοις ἀπάλεξε. 
e “Sed satis est orare Jovem, que donat et aufert 
Det vitam, det opes 5 zequum wi animum ipse parabo.’: 
lion. Ep. i. xviii. 111; comp. 
αἷς. De Nat. Deor, iii. 36 
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The most obvious escape from these difficulties is 
to fall buck on the mere subjective effect of prayer, 
and to suppose that its only object is to produce on 
the mind that consciousness of dependence which 
leads to faith, and that sense of God’s protection 
and mercy which fosters love. These being the 
conditions of receiving, or at least of rightly enter- 
ing into, God’s blessings, it is thought that in its 
encouragement of them all the use and efficacy of 
prayer consist. 

Now Scripture, while, by the doctrine of spirit- 
ual influence, it entirely disposes of the latter diffi- 
culty, does not so entirely solve that part of the 
mystery which depends on the nature of God. 
places it clearly before us, and emphasizes most 
strongly those doctrines on which the difficulty 
turns. ‘Phe reference of all events and actions to 
the will or permission of God, and of all blessings 
to his free yrace, is indeed the leading idea of all 
its parts, historical, prophetic, and doctrinal; and 
this general idea is expressly dwelt upon in its ap- 
plication to the subject of prayer. The principle 
that our * Heavenly Father knoweth what things 
we have need of before we ask Him,’’ is not only 
enunciated in plain terms by our Lord, but is at all 
times implied in the very form and nature of all 
Scriptural prayers; and moreover, the ignorance of 
man, who ‘knows not what to pray for as he 
ought,’’ and his consequent need ot the Divine 
guidance in prayer, are dwelt upon with equal ear- 
uestness. Yet, while this is so, on the other hand 
the instinct of prayer is soleninly sanctioned and 
enforced in every page. Not only is its subjective 
effect asserted, but its real objective efficacy, as a 
means appointed by God for obtaining blessing, is 
both iniplied and expressed in the plainest terms. 
As we are bidden to pray for general spiritual bless- 
ings, in which instance it might seem as if prayer 
were simply a means of preparing the heart, and 
so making it capable of receiving them; so also are 
we encouraged to ask special blessings, both spirit~ 
ual and temporal, in hope that thus (and thus 
only) we may obtain them, and to use intercession 
for others, equally special and confident, in trust 
that an cflect, which in this case cannot possibly 
be subjective to ourselves, will be granted to our 
prayers. The command is enforced by direct 
promises, such as that in the Sermon on the 
Mount (Matt. vii. 7, 8), of the clearest and most 
comprehensive character; by the example of all 
saints and of our Lord Himself; and by historical 
records of such effect as granted to prayer again 
and again. 

Thus, as usual in the case of such mysteries, the 
two apparently opposite truths are emphasized, be- 
cause they are needful to man’s conception of his 
relation to God; their reconcilement is not, per- 
haps cannot be, fully revealed. For, in fact, it is 
involved in that inscrutable mystery which attends 
on the conception of any tree action of man as neces- 
sary for the working out of the general laws of 
God's unchangeable will. 

At the same time it is clearly implied that such 
a reconcilement exists, and that all the apparently 
isolated and independent exertions of man’s spirit 
in prayer are in some way perfectly subordinated to 

he One supreme will αὐ God, so as to form a part 
of his scheme of Providence. This follows from the 
condition, expressed or understood in every praycr, 
“ Not my will, but Thine, be done.”’? It is seen in 
the distinction between the granting of our peti- 
tions (which is not absolutely promised), and the 
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certain answer of blessing to all faithful prayer; a 
distinction exemplified in the case of St. Paul’s prayer 
against the * thorn in the flesh,”’ and of our Lord’s 
own agony in Gethsemane. It is distinetly enun- 
ciated by St. John (1 John v. 14, 15): “ Hf we ask 
any thing according to his will, He beareth us: and 
if we know that He hear us, whatsoever we ask, we 
know that we have the petitions that we desired of 
Him.” 

It is also implied that the key to the mystery 
lies in the fact of man’s spiritual unity with God 
in Christ, and of the consequent gift of the Holy 
All true and prevailing prayer is to be of- 
fered ‘in the name of Christ’? (John xiv. 15, xv. 
16, xvi. 23-27), that is, not only for the sake of his 
Atonement, but also in dependence on his interces- 
sion; which is therefore as a central influence, act- 
ing on all prayers offered, to throw off whatever 
in them is evil, and give efficacy to all that is in 
accordance with the Divine will. So also is it 
said of the spiritnal influence of the Holy Ghost on 
each individual mind, that while “we know not 
what to pray for,’ the indwelling ‘Spirit makes 
intercession for the saints, according to the will of 
Gud” (Rom. viii. 26, 27). Here, as probably in 
all other cases, the action of the Holy Spirit on the 
soul is to free agents, what the laws of nature are 
to things inanimate, and is the power which har- 
monizes free individual action with the universal 
will of God. The mystery of prayer, therelore, like 
all others, is seen to be resolved into that great 
central mystery of the Gospel, the communion of 
man with God in the Incarnation of Christ. Be- 
yond this we cannot go. 

(2.) There are no directions as to prayer given 
in the Mosaic Law: the duty is rather taken for 
vranted, as an adjunct to sacrifice, than enforced or 
elaborated. The Temple is emphatically designated 
as “¢ the House of. Prayer ’’ (fs. lvi. 7); it could not 
he otherwise, if ** He who hears prayer” (Ps. Ixv. 
2) there manifested his special presence; and the 
prayer of Solomon offered at its consecration (1 K. 
viii. 30, 35, 38) implies that in it were offered, 
both the private prayers of each single man, and 
the public prayers of all Israel. 

It is hardly conceivable that, even from the be- 
ginning, public prayer did not follow every public 
sacrifice, whether propitiatory or eucharistic, as 
recularly as the incense, which was the symbol of 
prayer (see Ps. exli. 2; Rey. vit. 3, 4). Such a 
practice is alluded to as common, in Luke 1. 10; 
and in one instance, at the offering of the first- 
fruits, it was ordained in a striking form (Deut. 
xxvi, 12-15). [ἢ later times it certainly grew into 
a regular service, both in the Temple and in the 
Synagogue. 

But, besides this public prayer, it was the cus- 
tom of all at Jerusalem to go up to the Temple, 
at regular hours if possible, for private prayer (see 
Luke xviii. 10; Acts iii. 1); and those who were 
absent were wont to “open their windows towards 
Jerusalem,’ and pray “towards” the place: of 
God’s Presence (1 K. viii. 46-49; Dan. vi. 10: 
Ps. v. 7, xxviii. 2; exxxviii. 2). The desire to do 
this was possibly one reason, independently of other 
and more obvious ones, why the house-top or 
the mountain-top were chosen places of private 
prayer. 

The regular hours of prayer seem to have been 
three (see Ps. ly. 17; Dan. vi. 10), “the evening,” 
that is, the ninth hour (Acts iii. 1, x. 3), the hour 
of the evening sacrifice (Dan. ix. 21); the ‘‘ morn- 
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ing,” that is, the third hour (Acts ii. 15), that of 
the morning sacrifice; and the sixth hour, or 
“noonday.”’ To these would naturally be added 
some prayer at rising and lying down to sleep; and 
thence might easily be developed (by the love of 
the mystic number seven), the “seven times a 
day’ of Ps. cxix. 104, if this is to be literally 
understood, and the seven hours of prayer of the 
ancient church. Some at least of these hours 
seem to have been generally observed by religious 
men iu private prayer at home, or in the midst 
of their occupation and in the streets (Matt. vi. 


5). Grace before meat would seem to have been’ 
an equally common practice (see Matt. xv. 36; 
Acts xxvii. 35). é 


The posture of prayer among the Jews seems to 
have been most often standing (1 Sain. i. 26; Matt. 
vi. 5; Mark xi. 25; Luke xviii. 11); unless the 
prayer were offered with especial solemnity, and 
humiliation, which was pea expressed by 
kneeling (1 K. viii. 54; comp. 2 Chr. vi. 13; Ezr. 
ix. 5; Ps. xev. 6; Dan. vi. 10); or prostration 
(Josh. vii. 6; 1 K. xvii. 42; Neh. viii. 6). The 
hands were ‘lifted up,” or “spread out’’ before 
the ord (Ps. xxviii. 2, exxxiv. 2; Ex. ix. 33, &c., 
&e.). In the Christian Church no posture is 
mentioned in the N. T. excepting that of kneeling ; 
see Acts vii. 60 (St. Stephen); ix. 40 (St. Peter); 
xx. 36, xxi. 5 (St. Paul); perhaps from imitation 
of the example of our Lord in Gethsemane (on 
which oceasion alone his posture in prayer is re- 
corded). In after-times, as is well known, this 
posture was varied by the custom of standing in 
prayer on the Lord’s-day, and during the period 
from Easter to Whit-Sunday, in order to com- 
memorate his resurrection, and our spiritual resur- 
rection in Him. 

(3.) The only form of prayer given for per- 
petual use in the O. T. is the one in Deut. xxvi. 
5-15, connected with the offering of tithes and 
first-fruits, and containing in simple form the im- 
portant elements of prayer, acknowledgment of 
God's mercy, self-dedication, and prayer for future 
blessing. ‘To this may perhaps he added the three- 
fold blessing of Num. vi. 24-26, conehed as it 15 
in a precatory form; and the short prayers of 
Moses (Num. x. 35, 36) at the moving and resting 
of the cloud, the former of which was the germ 
of the 68th Psalm. 

Indeed the forms given, evidently with a view to 


preservation and constant use, are rather hymns or 
songs thau prayers properly so called, although they 
often contain supplication. Scattered through the 
historical books, we have the Song of Moses, taught 
to the children of Israel (Deut. xxxii. 1-43); his 
less important songs after the passage of the Ned 
Sea (x. xv. 1-19) and at the springing ont of the 
water (Num. xxi. 17, 18): the Song of Deborah 
and Barak (Jade. v.); the Song of Hamnah in 1 
Sam. ii 1-10 (the effect of which is seen by refer- 
ence to the Magnificat); and the Song of David 
(Ps. xviil.) singled out in 2 Sam. xxii. But after 
David's tine, the existence and use of the Psalms, 
and the poetical form of the Prophetic books, and 
of the prayers which they contain, must have 
tended to fix this Psalmie charaeter on all Jewish 


prayer. ‘The effect is seen plainly in the form of 
Hezekiah’s prayers in 2 K. xix. 15-19; Is. xxxviil. 
9-20. 


But of the prayers recorded in the O. T., the 
two most remarkable are those of Solomon at the | 
dedication of the Temple (1 K. viii. 23-53), and! 


PRAYER te 


of Joshua the high-priest, and his colleacues, after 
the Captivity (Neh. ix. 5-38).¢ The former is a 
prayer for God’s presence with his people in time 
of national defeat (vv. 33, 54), famine or pestilence 
(35-37), war (44, 45), and captivity (46-30), and 
with each individual Jew and stranger (41-43) 
who may worship in the Temple. ‘The latter con- 
tains a recital of all God's blessings to the children 
of Israel from Abraham to the Captivity, a con- 
fession of their continual sins, and a fresh dedica- 
tion of themselves to the Covenant. It is clear 
that both are likely to have exercised a strong 
liturgical influence, and accordingly we find that 
the public prayer in the Temple, already referred 
to, had in our Lord’s time grown into a kind of 
liturgy. Before and during ‘the sacrifice there was 
a prayer that God would put it into their hearts to 
love and fear Him; then a repeating of the Ten 
Commandments, and of the passages written on 
their phylacteries [FRONTLETS]; next three or four 
prayers, and ascriptions of glory to God; and the 
blessing from Num. vi. 24-26, .. The Lord bless 
thee,”’ etc., closed this service. Afterwards, at the 
offering of the meat-offering, there followed the 
singing of psalms, regularly fixed for each day of 
the we ek, or specially appointed for the great festi- 
vals (see Bingham, b. xiii. ch. y. sect. 4). A some- 
what similar π᾿ formed a regular part of the 
Synagogue worship, in which there was a regular 


minister, as the leader of prayer (ADIT my’, 


ἐς Jegatus ecclesize ’’); and public prayer, as well as 
private, was the special object of the Proseucha. 
It appears also, from the question of the disciples 
in Luke xi. 1, and from Jewish tradition, that the 
chief teachers of the day gave special forms of 
prayer to their disciples, as the badge of their dis- 
cipleship and the best fruits of their learning. 

All Christian prayer is, of course, based on the 
Lord’s Prayer; but its spirit is also guided by that 
of his prayer in Gethsemane, and of the prayer 
recorded by St. John (ch. xvii.), the beginning of 
his great work of intercession. he first is the 
comprehensive type of the simplest and most uni- 
versal prayer; the second justifies praygrs for 
special blessings of this life, while it limits them 
by perfect resignation to God's will; the last, 
dwelling as it does on the knowledge and clorifica- 
tion of God, and the communion of. man with Him, 
as the one object of prayer and life, is the type of 
the highest and most. spiritual devotion. The 
Lord’s Prayer has given the form and tone of all 
ordinary Christian prayer; it has fixed, as its lead- 
ing prineiples, simplicity and confidence in Our 
Father, community of sympathy with all men, and 
practical reference to our own life; it has shown, 
as its true objects, first the glory of God, and next 
the needs of nian. To the intercessory prayer, we 
may trace up its transcendental element, its desire 
of that communion through love with the nature 
of God, which is the secret of all individnal holi- 
ness, and of all community with men. 

The influence of these prayers is nore distinctly 
traced in the prayers contained in the Epistles (see 
Eph. iii, 14-21; Nom. xvi. 25-27; Phil. i. 3-11; 
Col. i. 9-15; Heb. xiii. 20, 21; 1 Pet. ve 10; 11: 
&e.), than in those recorded in the Acts. The 
public prayer, which from the beginning became 
the principle of life and unity in the Chureh (see 


α To these may be added Dan. ix. 4-19. 
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aa ii. 42; and eo: i. 24, 25, iv. 24-30, vi. 6, 

Serie, 3, XVI. 20, Xx. 36, xxl. 5), although 
dloal itless always inelnding the Lord’ s Prayer, prob- 
ably in the first instance took much of its form 
aud style from the prayers of the synagogues. 
The only form given (besides the very short one 
of Acts i. 24, 25), dwelling as it does (Acts iv. 24— 
30) on the Scriptures of the O. T. in their appli- 
eation to our Lord, seems to mark this connection. 
It was probably by degrees that they assumed the 
distinctively Christian character. 

In the record of prayers accepted aud granted by 
God, we observe, as always, ἃ special adaptation to 
the period of his dispensation to which they be- 
long. In the patriarchal period, they have the 
simple and childlike tone of domestic supplication 
for the simple and apparently trivial incidents of 
domestie life. Such are the prayers of Abraham 
for children (Gen. xy. 2, 3); for Ishmael (xvii. 18); 
of Isaac for Rebekah (xxv. 21); of Abraham's 
servant in Mesopotamia (xxiv. 12-14); althongh 
sometimes they take a wider range in intercession, 
as with Abraham for Sodom (Gen. xvili. 23-32), 
and for Abimelech (xx. 7, 17). In the Mosaic 
period they assume a more solemn tone and a 
national bearing; chiefly that of direct intercession 
for the chosen people; as by Moses (Nim. xi. 2, 
Killen cal. ἡ): iy samuel {1 5 πὸ]. vil. oy Σ 1 1); 
Qo. DY David (2 Sam. xxiv. 17, 18); by Heze- 
kiah (2 K. xix. 15-19); by earalt (20 χῖχ. 1: 
ΟΥΘν. τσ τι 20): by Daniel {Πὰν 20521 je 3 
of prayer for national victory, as by Asa (2 Chr. 
xiv. 11); Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. xx, 6-12). More 
rarely are they for individnals, as in the prayer of 
Hannah (1 Sam. 1. 12); in that of Hezekiah in his 
sickness (2 K. xx. 2); the intercession of Samuel 
for Saul (1 Sam. xv. 11, 35), ἄς. A special class 
are those which precede and refer to the exercise of 
miraculous power; as by Moses (Ex. vill. 12, 30, 
xv. 25); by Elijah at Zarephath (1 K. xvii. 20) 
and Carmel (1 K. xviii. 36, 37); by Elisha at 
Shunem (2 K. iv. 33) and Dothan (vi. 17, 18); 
hy Isaiah (2 K. xx. 11); by St. Peter for Tabitha 
(Acts ix. 40); by the elders of the Church (James 
v. 14, 15, 10). In the New Wes they have 
a more directly spiritual bearing; such as the 
prayer of the Chureh for noe i and grace 
(Acts iv. 24-30); of the Apostles for their Sa- 
maritan converts (vill. 15); of Cornelius for guid- 
ance (x. 4, 31); of the Church for St. Peter (xii. 
5); of St. Paulbat Philippi (xvi. 25): of St. Paul 
against the thorn in the flesh,answered, although 
not granted (2 Cor. xii. 7-9), ἄς. It would seem 
the intention of Iloly Scripture to encourage all 
prayer, more especially intercession, in all relations, 
and for all riyhteous objects. A. B. 


* PREACHING. The word “preach ”’ is 
erived throngh the French précher from the Latin 
predicare. As such it means primarily to pub- 
lish or proclaim by public authority, as a herald or 
erier (preveco), and answers to the Greek κηρύσσω; 
properly, to proclaim as a herald (κἢρυξ), and then 
in general simply fo proclaim, publish, as one act- 
ing by authority. This latter, the common class- 
ical meaning of κηρύσσω, is its frequent meaning 
in the New Testament. In the Gospels it rarely, 
if at all, appears in any other than its simple 
classical signification, and such, therefore, in the 
Gospels at least, is the uniform meaning of its cor- 
responding “preach.’? Thus (Matt. iii. 1), “John 

the Baptist, preaching,’ ὦν 6. making proclama- 
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tion,in the wilderness of Judea (iv. 23); “ preach- 
ing the Gospel,” ἐν e., proclaiming the glad news 
‘of the kingdom; ” x. 27) “that preach ye,’ 
i. ἐς proclaim, “‘on the house-tops.”" Gradually, 
however, the word κηρύσσω, from its frequent spe- 
cial use, came to take, like many other New Testi- 
ment words (as εὐαγγέλιον, ἀπόστολος, ἐπίσκο 
πος, διάκονος), ἃ specific and half technical relig- 
ious sense. Hence in the Epistles it appears partly 
in its proper sense, as (Rom. x. 14), “ Ilow shall 
they hear without one to make proclamation (τοῦ 
κηρύσσοντος) ἡ and partiy as a half technical 
term denotes the proclaiming of salvation without 
the added substantive. Thus the εἰ foolishness of 
preaching δ is the foolishness (in the judgment of 
human wisdom) of proclaiming salvation through 
the cross, and (1 Pet. ili. 19) the preaching to the 
spirits in prison, whatever the form and locality 
of the preaching, is undoubtedly the proclaiming 
of salvation and not of judgment. In this sense 
the word approximates in the New Testament to 
the idea of the English “ preach,” though it is by 
no means so strictly a religious word. and never 
perhaps carries with it the idea of a set formal 
discourse, which is so commonly implied in the 
English word. 

“‘Preach,’’ however, is employed in the New 
Testament to translate other words besides κηρύσ- 
cw, It is sometimes nsed as a rendering of 
Aadew, to speak; once of διαγγέλλω, 10 announce 
1] abroad, to spread news (Luke ix. 60); twice of 
διαλέγομαι, 10 discourse (Acts xx. 7, 9); three or 
four times of καταγγέλλω, to announce thoroughly 
(as Acts iv. 2); and frequently of εὐαγγελίζομαι, 
to bring good news, or glad tidings, but trans- 
lated, in this ease, to preach the Gospel. Of thia 
word, “preach the Gospel” is often a sufficiently 
accnrate translation, though in many cases it is 
not. Thus (Matt. xi. 5), “the poor have the Gos- 
pel preached to them,’? would be more properly 
rendered ‘‘the poor have glad tidings lrought to 
them.’’ Still more unfortunate is the rendering 
‘preach the Gospel”’ in the following passages: 
Rom. x. 15, **Tlow beautiful are the feet of them 
that preach the Gospel of peace,” where all the 
force of the imagery is lost (the feet of them that 
bring us as from afar the glad tidings of peace): 
Gal. iii. 8, The Seripture . . preached before the 
Gospel unto Abraham,”’ 7. ¢. bronght before, or 
formerly, the joyful message to Abraham; Heb. iv. 
2, “Tor unto us was the Gospel preached as well 
as unto them,” ὅν 6. for we have had the glad an- 
nouncement (of a rest) just as did they. 

As a rendering of εὐαγγελίζομαι, ‘ preach the 
Gospel” refers simply to the amnunciation of the 
Gospel under the character of glad tidings; as a 
rendering of κηρύσσω, it refers to it simply as a 
public and authorized proclamation. In both cases 
it refers rather to the first announcement of the 
Gospel to the ignorant and estranged, rather than 
to the instructions given to the historic body by 
pastors and teachers. These would naturally, be 
designated by some other word. Of that exten- 
sion of the word ‘ preach,’ by which it comes to 
denote the ordinary religious discourses of a pastor 
to his people, the New ‘Testament knows nothing; 
although this is undoubtedly a very natural exten- 
sion of the term. ‘The words originally employed 
to denote the announcement of the Gospel to the 
heathen, might very easily slide over into an apph- 
cation to all’ public and established utterances of 
religious truth. 
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It is obvious that the oral preaching of the Gos- 
pel is divinely enjoined in the New Testament, and 
is that which the departing Saviour instituted as 
the grand means of evangelizing the world. Some- 
thing might, indeed, be “due to the great linperfec- 
tion then attendant ou any other means of propa- 
gating the Gospel, and the almost complete de- 
pendence of the mass of men upon oral commu- 
nication, for instruction on any subject. Still the 
Saviour consulted not only the necessity of the 
times, but the constitution of human nature. 
Nothing reaches the human mind and heart so 
quickly. as the fresh and living utterances from 
kindred hearts and lips, and we may well believe, 
therefore, that the office of preaching and the 
divine credentials of the preacher have their source 
equally in the authority and the wisdom of God. 
ες Preaching,” the oral proelamation of the Gospel, 
is civinely enjoined. The New Testament heralds 
of the cross do not make their proclamation except 
as they are sent forth (Rom. x. 15). The Chris- 
tian preacher is the ‘legate of the skies, his office 
sacred, his credentials clear;’’? and his function is 
to endure in undiminished sacredness and impor- 
tance, until the Gospel has achieved its last triumph, 
and the Chureh is ready for the coming of her 


Lord. Ἄς ες. 
* PRECIPITATION.  [PuNISHMENTs, 
(5).] 


* PREPARATION OF THE PASS- 
OVER (John xix. 14). [PAassoven, p. 2350 f.] 


* PRESENTLY = immediately (1 Sam. ii. 
16; Matt, xxvi. 53). The difference between 
“now ’’ and * soon’? is important to the sense in 
those passaves. ΤΙ 

PRESENTS. [ΟἸΕῚ5.} 

PRESIDENT. Sdérac,¢ or Sdrécd, only used 
Dan. vi., the Chaldee equivalent for Hebrew S/hotex, 
probably from Sara, Zend, a “head ᾽ (see Strabo, 
xiesol), Sapamrdpas — κεφαλοτόμος is connected 
with the Sanskrit sires or ¢irds, and is traced in 
Sargon and other words (Hichhoff, Vergl. Spr. pp. 
129, 415; see Her. iti. 89, where he calls Δ τὐ τη» a 
Persian word). tony. 1%. 


* PREVENT (from prevento, “to come be- 
fore,”’) is never used in the A. V. iu its present 
sense of to hinder, but occurs in other senses, now 
obsolete, which are likely to perplex the conmmon 
reader. In the O. T. it is the rendering of the 


Piel and Hiphil forms of the Heb. Ὡ ΤΏ, Kadam, 


signifying, primarily, ‘to go or come Fate in 
the Apocry pha and the N. i, of φθάνω, and once, 
προφθάνω, “to anticipate.” It is used, accord 
inal (1) in the literal sense of “to eome before,” 
6. gy. Vs. Ixxxvill. 18, “in the morning shall my 
prayer prerent thee;’? so Ps. xcv. 2, marg.; (2) 
“to anticipate,” Ps. exix. 147, “[ prevented the 
dawuing of the morning ”’ (more strietly. “I rise 
early in the dawn’’); so ver. 148; Wisd. vi. 13, 
xvi. 28; Matt. xvii. 25; 1 ‘Thess. iv. 15, “shall not 
prevent them which are asleep;’’ (3) to meet “ἢ 
as a friend, Ps. xxi. ὃς Thon preventest him with 
the blessings of gaodness;”? so Ps. lix. 10, Ixxix. 
Gemis. XX. 14: Job iii. 12 (receive); (4) “to ‘meet 
as an enemy, ‘come upon,” “fall upon,’ e. g. dob 
xxx. 27, “the days of affliction prevented me;” 
similarly 2 Sam. xxii. 6 (seized upon), 19; I’s 


a WD, or S272: τακτικός : Princeps. 
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xviii. 5, 18; Aim. ix. 10; Ps. xvii. 13 marg. Job 
xli. 11,“ Who hath prevented me, that 1 should 
repay him?” (A. V.) is well rendered by Dr. 
Noyes, ** Who hath done me a fuvor,” ete. Α΄ 

* PRICE is used in the A. V. (ed. 1611) in 
1 Cor. ix. 24; Phil. iii. 14, for pireze, which is 
substituted in modern editions. aN 


* PRICKS. [Goap.] 
PRIEST (JT, 


Name, — tt is unfortunate that there is nothing 
like a consensus ot interpreters as to the etymology 
of this word. Its root- “meaning, uneertain as. far 
as Hebrew itself is concerned, is referred by Gese- 
nius (Thesaurus, s. v.) to the idea of prophecy. 
The Cohén delivers a divine message, stands as a 
mediator between God and man, represents each to 
the other. This meaning, few er, belongs to the 


Arabic, not to the Hebrew form, and Ewald con- 


nects the latter with the verh ΘΙ (hécin), to 


array, put in order (so in Is. Ixi. 10), seeing in it 
a refereuce to the primary office of the priests as 
arranging the saeritice on the altar (Al/terthiim. p. 
272). According to Saalschiitz (drehdol. der 
Hebv. c. 78), the primary meaning of the word = 
mninister, and he thus accounts for the wider appli- 
cation of the name (infra). Biihr (Symbolih, ii. 


15) connects it with an Arabie root = 27), te 
draw near. Of these etymologies, the last has the 
ierit of answering most closely to the received 
usuge of the word. Io the precise terminology of 
the Ihaw, it is used of one who nay * draw near” 
to the Divine Presence (tx. xix. 22, xxx 20) while 
others remain afar off, and is applied accordingly, 
for the most part, to the sons of Aaron, as those 
who were alone authorized to offer sacrifices. In 
some reniarkable passages it takes a wider range. 
[0 is applied to the priests of other nations or 
religions, to Melehizedek (Gen. xiv. 18), Potipherah 
(Gen. xl. 45), Jethro (Ex. it. 16), to those who 
discharged priestly functions in Israel Lefore the 
appointment of Aaron and his sons (Iix. xix. 22). 
A case of greater dithculty presents itself in 2 Sam. 
vii. 18, where the sous of David are described as 
priests (Cohduim), and this immediately after the 
name had been applied in its usual sense to the 
sons of Aaron. The writer of 1 Chr. xviii. 17, as 
if reluctant to adopt this use of the title, or anx- 
ious to guurd avainst mistake, gives a paraphrase, 
‘the sons of David were first at the king’s hand” 
(A. V. “chief about the king’?). The LXX. and 
A. Y. suppress the difficulty, by translating Cohd- 
nim into αὐλάρχαι, aid “chief officers... The 
Vulgate more honestly gives “sacerdotes.”” Luther 
and Coverdale follow the Hebrew strictly, and give 
‘‘priests.””, The received explanation is, that the 
word is used here in what is assumed to be its 
earlier aud wider meaning, as equivalent to rulers, 
or, giving it a more restricted sense, that the sons 
of David were Vicartt dtegis as the sons of Aaron 
were 1 σα)" Det (comp. Patrick, Michaelis, Rosen- 
miiller, dz loc., Keil on 1 Chr. xviii. 17). It can 
hardly be said, however, that this aecounts satis- 
fuctorily for the use of the same title in two sue- 
cessive verses in two entirely different senses. 

awald accordingly (-llterthiim. p. 276) sees in it 
nn actual suspension of the usual law in favor of 
tnembers of the royal house, and finds a parallel 
instance in the acts of David (2 Sam. vi. 14) and 
Solomon (1 K. iii. 15). De Wette and Gesenius, 


cohén: ἱερεύς : sacerdos). 
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in like manner, look on it as a revival of the old 
household priesthoods. ‘These theories are in their 
turn unsatisfactory, as contradicting the whole spirit 
and policy of David's reign, which was throughout 
that of reverence for the Law of Jehovah, and the 
priestly order which it established. A conjecture 
midway between these two extremes is perhaps per- 
missible. David and his sous may have been ad- 
mitted, not to distinctively priestly acts, such as 
burning incense (Num. xvi. 40; 2 Chr. xxvi. 18), 
but to an honorary, titular priesthood. To wear 
the ephod in processions (2 Sam. yi. 14), at the 
time when this was the special badge of the order 
(1 Sam. xxii. 18), to join the priests and Levites 
in their songs and dances, might have been con- 
ceded, with no deviation from the Law, to the 
members of the royal house.e There are some in- 
dications that these functions (possibly this litur- 
gical retirement from public life) were the lot of 
the members of the royal house who did not come 
into the line of succession, aud who belonged, by 
descent or incorporation, to the house of Nathan as 
distinct from that of David (Zech. xii. 12). The 
very nane Nathan, connected, as it is, with Nethi- 
nim, suggests the idea of dedication. [NETNINIM. ] 
The title Cohen is given to Zabud, the son of 
Nathan (1 K. iv. 5). The genealogy of the line of 
Nathan in Luke iii. includes many names — Levi, 
Eliezer, Malchi, Jochanan, Mattathias, Heli — 
which appear elsewhere as belonging to the priest- 
hood. ‘The mention in 1 Esdr. v. 5 of Joiakim 
as the son of Zerubbabel, while in Neh. xii. 10 he 
appears as the son of Jeshua, the son of Josedek, 
indicates, either a strange confusion or a connec- 
tion, as yet imperfectly understood, between the 
two families. ‘The same explanation applies to the 
parallel cases of Ira the Jairite (2 Sam. xx 26), 
where the LXX. gives ἱερεύς. It is noticeable 
that this use of the title is confined to the reigns of 
David and Solomon, and that the synonym “at 
the king’s hand *’ of 1 Chr. xviii. 17 is used in 1 
Chr. xxv. 2 of the sons of Asaph as “ prophesying ”’ 
under their head or father, and of the relation of 
Asaph himself to David in the choral service of the 
Temple. 


α The apocryphal literature of the N. T.. worthless 
as a Witness to a fact, may perhaps be received as an 
indication of the feeling which saw in the house and 
lineage of David a kind of quasi-sacerdotal character. 
Joseph, though of the tribe of Judah, is a priest liv- 
ing in the Temple (Hist. Joseph. c. 2, in Tischendorf, 
Evang. Apoc.). The kindred of Jesus are recognized 
as taking tithes of the people (Evang. Nicod. i. 16, 
ibid.). In what approaches more nearly to history, 
James the Just, the brother of the Lord, is admitted 
(partly, it is true, as a Nazarite) into the Holy Place, 
and wears the linen dress of the priests (Hegesipp. ap. 
Euseb. H. E. ii. 23). The extraordinary story found 
in Suidas, s. v. "Incovs, represents the priests of Jeru- 
salem as electing the “Son of Joseph” to a vacant. 
office in the priesthood, on the ground that the two 
families had been so closely connected, that there was 
no great deviation from usage in admitting one of the 
lineage of David to the privileges of the sons of Aaron. 
Augustine was inclined to see in this intermingling of 
the royal and priestly lines a possible explanation of 
the apocryphal traditions that the Mother of the Lord 
was of the tribe of Levi (c. Faust. xxiii. 9). The mar- 
riage of Aaron himself with the sister of the prince 
of Judah (Ex. vi. 23), that of Jehoiada with Jehosh- 
abeath (2 Chr. xxii. 11), and of Joseph with one who 
was “ cousin * to a daughter of Aaron (Luke i. 86), are 
historical instances of this connection. The state- 
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Origin. — The idea of a priesthood connects it- 
self, in all its forms, pure or corrupted, with the 
consciousness, more or less distinct, of sin. Men 
feel that they have broken a law. The power 
above them is holier than they are, and they dare 
not approach it. They crave for the intervention 
of some one of whom they can think as likely to 
be more acceptahle than themselves. He must 
offer up their prayers, thanksgivings, sacrifices. He 
becomes their representative in ‘things pertaining 
unto God.” ¢ He may become also (though this 
does not always follow) the representative of God 
to man. The functions of the priest and prophet 
may exist in the same person. The reverence 
which men pay to one who bears this consecrated 
character may lead them to acknowledge the priest 
as being also their king. The claim to fill the 
office may rest on characteristics belonging only to 
the individual man, or coufined to a single family 
or tribe. The conditions of the priesthood, the 
office and influence of the priests, as they are 
among the most conspicuous facts of all religions 
of the ancient world, so do they oceupy a like 
position in the history of the religion of Israel. 

No trace of an hereditary or caste-priesthood 
meets us in the worship of the patriarchal age. 
Abrahain, Isaac, and Jacob perform priestly acts, 
offer sacrifices, ‘draw near” to the Lord (Gen. xii. 
8, xvill, 23, xxvi. 25, xxxili. 20). To the eldest son, 
or to the favored son exalted to the place of the 
eldest, belongs the * goodly raiment’ (Gen. xxvii. 
15), the “coat of many colors”? (Gen. xxxvii. 3), 
in which we find perhaps the earliest trace of a 
sacerdotal vestment ¢ (comp. Blunt, Seriptural 
Coineid. i. 1; Ugolini, xiii. 138). Once, and once 
only does the word Cohén meet us as belonging to 
a ritual earlier than the time of Abraham. Mel- 
chizedek is ‘‘the priest of the most high God” 
(Gen. xiv. 18). The argument of the Kpistle to 
the Hebrews has an historical foundation in the 
fact that there are no indications in the narrative 
of Gen. xiv. of any one preceding or following him 
in that office. The special Divine names which 
are connected with him as the priest of * the most 


ment of Eutychius (= Sayd ibn Batrik), patriarch of 
Alexandria (Selden, De Success. Pont. i. 13), that Aris- 
tobulus was a priest of the house of David, suggests a 
like explanation. 

b Comp. the remarkable passage in Augustine, De 
divers. Quest. \xi.: “A David enim in duas familias, 
regiam et sacerdotalem, origo illa distributa est, qua- 
rum duarum familiarum, sicut dictum est, regiam 
descendens Matthzeus, sacerdotalem adscendens Lucas 
secutus est, ut Dominus noster Jesus Christus, rex et 
sacerdos noster, et cognatiouem duceret de stirpe 
sacerdotali, et non esset tamen de tribu sacerdotali.” 
The cognatio he supposes to have been the marriage 
of Nathan with one of the daughters of Aaron. 

2 The true idea of the priesthood, as distinct from 
all other ministerial functions like those of the Levites, 
is nowhere given more distinctly than in Num. xvi. 5. 
The priest is Jehovah's, is “holy,” is “chosen,” 
‘draws near’ to the Lord In all these points he 
represents the ideal life of the people (Ex. xix. 3-6). 
His highest act, that which is exclusively sacerdota] 
(Num. xvi. 40; 2 Chr. xxvi. 18), is to offer the incense 
which is the symbol of the prayers of the worshippers 
(Ps. exli. 2; Rev. viii. 3). 

ἃ Yn this sacerdotal, dedicated character of Joseph's 
youth, we find the simplest explanation of the words 
which speak of him as “the separated one” the 
Nazarite " (Nazir), among his brethren (Gen. xlix. 26; 
Deut. xxxiii. 16). 
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high God, the possessor of heaven and earth,” 
render it probable that he rose, in the strength of 
those great thoughts of God, above the level of the 
other inhabitants of Canaan. In him Abraham 
recognized a faith like his own, a life more entirely 
consecrated, the priestly character in its perfection 
fcomp. MELCINZEDEK |. In the worship of the pa- 
triarchs themselves, the chief of the family, as such, 
acted as the priest. The office descended with the 
birthright, «and might apparently be transferred 
with it. As the family expanded, the head of each 
section probably stood in the same relation to it. 
The thought of the special consecration of the first- 
born was recognized at the time of the Exodus 
(tafra). A priesthood of a like kind continued to 
exist in other Semitic tribes. The Book of Job, 
whatever may be its date, ignores altogether the 
institutions of Israel, and represents the man of 
Uz as himself “ sanctifying ’’ his sons, and offering 
hurut-offerings (Job i. 5). Jethro is a ‘priest of 
Midian” (x. ii. 16, iti. 1), Balak himself offers a 
bullock and a ram upon the seven altars on Pisgah 
(Nitti +i. 2, &c.). 

In Kgypt the Israelites came into contact with a 
priesthood of another kind, and that contact must 
have been for a time a very close one. ‘The mar- 
riage of Joseph with the daughter of the priest of 
Ou —a priest, as we may infer from her name, of 
the goddess Neith — (Gen. xli. 45) [ASENAT11], the 
special favor which he showed to the priestly caste 
in the years of famine (Gen. xlvii. 26), the training 
of Moses in the palace of the Pharaohs, probably 
iu the colleges and temples of the priests (Acts vii. 
22), —all this must have impressed the constitution, 
the dress, the outward form of life upon the minds 
of the lawgiver and his contemporaries. | Little as 
we know directly of the life of Egypt at this remote 
period, the stereotyped fixedness of the customs of 
that country warrants us in referring toa tolerably 
distant past the facts which belong historically to 
a latér period, and in doing so, we find coincidences 
with the ritual of the Israelites too numerous to be 
looked on as accidental, or as the result of forces 
which were at work, independent of each other, but 
taking parallel directions. As circumcision was 
comnion to the two nations (Herod. ii. 37), so the 
shaving of the whole body (2did.) was with both 
part of the symbolic purity of the priesthood, once 
for all with the Levites of Israel (Num. viii. 7), 
every third day with those of Egypt. Both are re- 
stricted to garments of linen (Herod. ii. 37, 81; 
Plutarch, De /sid. c. 4; Juven. vi. 533; Ex. xxviii. 
39; Ez. xliv. 18). The sandals of byblus worn 
by the Egyptian priests were but little removed 
from the bare feet with which the sons of Aaron 
went into the sanctuary (Herod. ii. 57). For both 
there were multiplied ablutionus. Both had a pub- 
lic maintenance assigned, and had besides a large 
shure in the flesh of the victims offered (Herod. 
ἰ. .). Over both there was one high-priest. In 
both the law of succession was hereditary (dhid. ; 
comp. also Spencer, De Leg. Hebr. c. iii. 1, 5, 11 
Wilkinson, Ancient Lyyptians, iii. p. 116). 

Facts such as these leave scarcely any room for 


a For a temperate discussion of the connection be- 
tween the cu/tus of Israel and that of Egypt, on views 
opposed to Spencer, see Bihr’s Symbolik (Einleit. § 4, 
ii. ὁ. i. § 3); and Fairbairn’s Typology of Scripture 
(Ὁ. iii. e. 3, § 3). 

δ Tig Targums both of Babylon and Jerusalem give 
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doubt that there was a connection of sonie kind 
between the Egyptian priesthood and that of Israel. 
The latter was not, indeed, an outgrowth or imita- 
tion of the former. The faith of Israel in Jeho- 
vah, the one Lord, the living God, of whom there 
was no form or similitude, presented the strong- 
est possible contrast to the multitudinous idols of 
the polytheism of Egypt. The symbolism of the 
one was cosmic, “ of the earth, earthy,” that of the 
other, chiefly, if not altogether, ethical and spiritual. 
But looking, as we must look, at the law and ritual 
of the Israelites as designed for the education of a 
people who were in danger of sinking into such a 
polytheism, we may readily admit that the educa- 
tion must have started from some point which the 
subjects of it had already reached, must have em- 
ployed the language of symbolic acts and rites with 
which they were already familiar. The same alpha- 
bet had to be used, the same root-forms employed 
as the elements of speech, though the thoughts 
which they were to be the instruments of uttering 
were widely different. The details of the relizion 
of Egypt might well be used to make the protest 
against the religion itself at once less startling and 
more attractive.@ 

At the time of the Exodus there was as yet no 
priestly caste. The continuance of solemn sacri- 
fices (Ex. v. 1, 3) implied, of course, a priesthood 
of some kind, and priests appear asa recognized 
body before the promulgation of the Law on Sinai 
(ἔχ. xix. 22). It has been supposed that these 
were identical with the “ young men of the chil- 
dren of Israel’? who offered hurnt- offerings and 
peace-offerings (1χ. xxiv. 5) either as the first-born,® 
or as representing in the freshness of their youth 
the purity of acceptable worship (comp. the anal- 
ogous case of the young man the Levite ’’ in Judg. 
xvii. and Ewald, Alerthiim. p. 273). On the 
principle, however, that difierence of title implies in 
most eases difference of functions, it appears more 
probable that the τ young men’ were not those who 
had hefore performed priestly acts, but were chosen 
by the lawgiver to be his niinisters in the solemn 
work of the covenant, representing, in their youth, 
the stage in the natiou's life on which the people 
were then entering (Keil, ἐπ /oc.). There are signs 
that the priests of the older ritual were already 
dealt with as belonging to an obsolesceut system. 
Though they were known as those that ‘+ come near ”’ 
to the Lord (Ix. xix. 22), yet they are not per- 
mitted to approach the Divine Presence on Sinai. 
They cannot “ sanctify ” themselves enough to en- 
dure that trial. Aaron alone, the future high- 
priest, but as yet not known as such, enters with 
Moses into the thick darkuess. It is noticeable 
also that at this transition-stage, when the old 
order was passing away, and the new was not yet 
established, thert is the proclamation of the truth, 
wider and higher than both, that the whole people 
was to be “a kingdom of priests (Ex. xix. 6). 
The idea of the life of the nation was, that it 
was to be as a priest and a prophet to the rest of 
mankind. They were called to a universal priest- 
hood (comp. Keil, ¢v loc.). As a people, however, 


Hebr. in Ugolini, Thes. xii. 2; comp. also xiii. 135). 
Jewish interpreters (Saadias, Rashi, Aben-Ezra) take 
the same view ; and the Talmud (Sevach. xiv. 4) ex- 
pressly asserts the priesthood of the first-born in the 
pre-Mosaic times. It has, however, been denied by 
Vitringa and others. (Comp. Bihr’s Syrbolihk, ii. 43 


τ first-born’ as an equivalent (Saubert, De Sacerd.| Selden, De Synedr. i. 16, De Success. Pont. c. i.) 
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they needed a long discipline before they could 
make the idea a reality. They drew back from 
their high vocation (Ex. xx. 18-21). As for other 
reasons so wlso for this, that the central truth 
required a rigid, uwubending form for its outward 
expression, a distinctive priesthood was to be to the 
nation what the nation was to mankind. The 
position given to the ordinances of the priesthood 
indicated with sufficient clearness, that it was sub- 
ordinate, not primary, a means and not an end. 
Not in the first proclamation of the great laws of 
duty in the Decalogue (Ix. xx. 1-17), nor in the 
applications of those laws to the chief contingencies 
of the people's life in the wilderness, does it find 
a place. It appears together with the Ark and 
the Tabernacle, as taking its position in the educa- 
tion by which the people were to be led toward the 
mark of their high calling. As such we have to 
consider it. 

Consecration. — The functions of the Hicn- 
PRIEST, the position and history of the Lyverrs | 
as the consecrated tribe, have been discussed fully | 
under those heads. It remains to notice the char- 
acteristic facts connected with “the priests, the 
sons of Aaron,’’ as standing between the two. 
Soleniu as was the subsequent dedication of the 
Levires, that of the priests involved a yet higher 


eousecration. A special word (WIN, hadash) was 
appropriated to it. Their old garments were laid 
aside. ‘Their bodies were washed with clean water 


(ix. xxix. 4; Lev. viii. 6) and anointed with the 
perfumed oil, prepared after a prescribed formula, 
and to be used for no lower purpose“ (Ex. xxix. 7, 
xxx. 22-33). The new garments belonging to their 
office were then put on them (7) 1). The truth 
that those who intercede for others must themselves 
have heen reconciled, was indicated by the sacrifice 
of a bullock as a sin-offering, on which they 
solemnly laid their hands, as transferring to it the 
guilt which had attached to them (Ix. xxix. 10; 
Lev. viii. 18). ‘The total surrender of their lives 
was represented by the ram slain as a burnt-offer- 
ing, a “ swees savour” to Jehovah (Ex. xxix. 18; 
Lev. vill. 21). ‘The blood of these two was sprinkled 
on the altar, offered to the Lord. The blood of a 
third victim, the ram of consecration. was used for 
another purpose. With it Moses sprinkled the 
right ear that was to be open to the Divine voice, 
the right hand and the right foot that were to be 
active in divine ministrations (Tix. xxix. 20; Lev. 
villi. 23, 4). Lastly, as they were to be the ex- 
ponents, not only of the nation’s sense of guilt, but 
of its praise and thanksgiving, Moses was to « fill 
their hands”? with eakes of unleavened bread and 
portions of the sacrifices, which they were to present 
hefore the Lord as ἃ wave-offering. The whole of 
this mysterious ritual was to he repeated for seven 
days, during which they remained within the Taber- 
nacle, separated from the people, and not till then 
was the consecration perfect (comp. on ἦν ποις 
of all these acts Be Symbolik, ii . § 2) 


a The sons of Aaron, it may be noticed, were asinine 
sprinkled with the precions oil (Lev. viii. 80). Over 
Aaron himself it was ponred till it went down to the 
skirts of his clothing (Jbid. 12; Ps. exxxiii. 2). 

b This appears to have been regarded as the essential 
part of the consecration ; and the Ilebrew, “ to fill the 
hand,” is accordingly used as a synonym for “to 
consecrate” (Ex. xxix. 9; 2 Chr. xiii. 9) 

ce Ewald (Alterthiim. p. 289-291) writes as if the 
reremonies of consecration were repeated on the ad- 
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Moses himself, as the representative of the Unseen 
King, is the consecrator, the sacrificer throughout 
these ceremonies; as fie channel through when 
the others receive their office, he has for the time 
a higher priesthood than that of Aaron (Selden, 
De Synedr. i. 16; Ugolini, xii. 8). In accordance 
with the principle which runs through the history 
of Israel, he, the ruler, solemnly divests himself of 
the priestly office aud transfers it to another. The 
fact that he had been a priest, was merged in his 
work as a lawgiver. Only once in the higuage 
ot a Jater period was the word Céhén applied to 
him (Ps. χοῖχ. 6). 

The consecrated character thus imparted did not 
need renewing. It was a perpetual inheritance 
transmitted from father to son through all the cen- 
turies that followed. We do not read of its being 
renewed in the case of any individual priest of the 
sons of Aaron.¢ Only when the line of succession 
was broken, and the impiety of .Jeroboam intruded 
the lowest of the people into the sacred office, do 
we find the reappearance of a like form (2 Chr. 
xiii. 9) of the same technical word. The previous 
history of leroboam and the character of the 
worship which he introduced make it probable that, 
in that case also, the ceremonial was, to some ex~- 
tent, Egyptian in its origin. 


High-priest. 


Dress. — The “sons of Aaron” thus dedicated 
'were to wear during the’r ministrations a special 
apparel — at other times apparently they wore the 
common dress of the people. ‘The material was linen. 
but that word included probally, as in the case of the 
“gyptian priests, the byssus, and the cotton stuffs 
of that country (Ix. xxvili. 42; comp. Corron).4 


mission of every priest to the performance of his fane- 
tions; bnt this is on the assuinption, apparently, that 
Ex. xxix. and Lev. viii. are not historical, but embody 
the customs of a later period. Bihr (Symbol:k, 1. ¢.) 
leuves it as an open question, and treats it as of no 
; moment. 

εἰ The reason for fixing on this material is given in 
Ez xliv.18; but. the feeling that there was something 
unclean in clothes made from the skin or wool of an 
animal was common to other nations. Egypt has been 
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Linen drawers [‘‘ breeches,” A. V.] from the loins to 
The 
verecundia of the Hebrew ritual in this and in 
other places (Ex. xx. 26, xxvill. 42) was probably | (Herod. ii. 60). 


the thighs were ‘to cover their nakedness.” 
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worship, as 6. g. in the worship of Peor (Maimo- 
nides, Wore Nevochin, iii. 45, in Ugolini, xii. p. 
385), and possibly also, in some Egyptian rites 
Over the drawers was worn tlie 


a protest against some of the fouler forms of nature-| ceéoneth, or close-fitting cassock, also of fine linen, 
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Dress of Egyptian Priests. 


Q 


‘(Wilkinson.) 


white, but with a diamond or chess-board pattern {the Oriental mind could think of (Ex. iii. 5; Josh. 


on it (Bahr, Symd. ti. c. 111. ὃ 2). 


This came |v. 15), and throughout the whole existence of the 


neafly to the feet (ποδήρης χιτών, Joseph. Ant.| Temple service, even though it drew upon them 
iii. 7, § 1), and was to be woven in its garment- the scorn of the heathen (Juven. Sat. vi. 159), and 


shape (not cut out and then sewed together), like 
the χιτὼν ἄῤῥαφος of John xix. 23, iu which some 
interpreters have even seen a token of the priest- 
hood of him who wore it (Ewald, Gesch. v. 177; 
Uzolini, xiii. p. 218).¢ The white cassock was 


gathered round the body with a girdle of needle- | 


work, into which, as in the more gorgeous belt of 
the high-priest, blue, purple, and scarlet were in- 
termingled with white, and worked in the form of 


flowers (Isx. xxvili. 39, 40, xxxix. 2; Ez. xliv. 17-- 


19). Upon their heads they were to wear caps or 
bonnets (in the English of the A. V. the two words 
are synonymous) in the form of a cup-shaped flower, 
also of fine linen. These garments they might wear 
at any time in the Temple, whether on duty or not, 
but they were not to sleep in them (Joseph. B. J. 
v.5,§7). When they became soiled, they were 
not washed or used again, but torn up to make 
wicks for the lamps in the l'abernacle (Selden, De 
Synedr. xiii. 11). They had hesides them other 
‘clothes of service,’’ which were probably simpler, 
but are not described (ix. xxxi. 10; Ez. xlii. 14). 
In all their acts of ministration they were to be 
barefooted. Then, as now, this was the strongest 
recognition of the sanctity of a hely place which 


already mentioned. ‘the Arab priests in tke time of 
Mohammed wore linen only (Ewald, Adterth. p. 289). 
@ Here also modern Eastern ecnstoms present an 
analogy in the woven, seamless t/tram worn by the 
Mecca pilgrims (Ewald, Alterth. p. 289). 
6 This is inferred (1) from the absence of any direc- 
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seriously affected the health of the priests (ΤΠ ρο αὶ, 
viii. p. 976, xiii. p. 405), it was scrupulously ad- 
hered to.© In the earlier liturgical costume, the 


tion as to a covering for the feet; (2) from the later 
custom; (3) from the universal feeling of the East. 
Shoes were worn as a protection against defilement. 
In a sanctuary there was nothing that could defile. 

ς Bahr (Symbolik, ii. ¢. iii. § 1, 2) finds a mystic 
meaning in the number, matcrial, color, shape. of the 
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ephod is mentioned as belonging to the high-priest 
only (Ex. xxviii, 6-12, xxxix. 2-5). At a later 
period it is used apparently by all the priests 
(1 Sam. xxii. 18), and even by others, not of the 
tribe of Levi, engaged in religious ceremonial 
(2 Sam. vi. 14). [Epuop.] 

Regulations. — The idea of a consecrated life, 
which was thus asserted at the outset, was earried 
through a multitude -of details. Each probably 
had a symbolic meaning of its own. Collectively 
they formed an education hy which the power of 
distinguishing between things holy and profane, 
between the clean and the unelean, and so ulti- 
mately between moral good and evil, was awakened 
and developed (Ez. xliv. 28). Before they entered 
the Tabernacle they were to wash their hands and 
their feet (Ex. xxx. 17-21, xl. 30-32). Dyring the 
time of their ministration they were to drink no 
wine or strong drink (Lev. x. 9; 102. xliv. 21). 
Their function was to be more to them than the 
ties of friendship or of blood, and, except in the 
case of the nearest relationships (six degrees are 
specified, Lev. xxi. 1-5; Ez. xliv. 25), they were 
to make no mourning for the dead. The high- 
priest, as carrying the consecrated life to its highest 
poit, was to be above the disturbing power of 
human sorrow even in these instances. Customs 
which appear to have been common in other priest- 
hovds were (probably for that reason) forbidden 
them. They were not to shave their heads. ‘They 
were to go through their ministrations with the 
serenity of a reverential awe, not with the orgiastie 
wildness which led the priests of Baal in their 
despair to make cuttings in their flesh (Lev. xix. 
28; 1 K. xviii. 28), and earried those of whom 
Atys was a type to a more terrible mutilation 
(Deut. xxiii. 1). The sanie thought found expres- 
sion in two other furms affecting the priests of 
Isracl. ‘The priest was to be one who, as the rep- 
resentative of other men, was to be physically as 
well as liturgically perfect.¢ As the victim was to 
be without blemish so also was the sacrificer (comp. 
Bahr, Symbol. ii. 6. ii. § 3). The law specified in 
broad outlines the excluding defects (Lev. xxi. 17- 
21}, and these were such as impaired the purity, 
or at least the dignity, of the ministrant. ‘The 
morbid casuistry of the later rabbis drew up a list 
of not less than 142 faults or infirmities which in- 
volved permanent, of 22 whieh involved temporary 
deprivation from the priestly office (Carpzov. App. 
Critic. pp. 92, 938; Ugolini, xii. 54, xiii. 903); and 
the original symbolism of the prineiple (Philo, De 
Vict. and De Monarch. ii. 5) was lost in the 
prurient minuteness which, here as elsewhere, often 
makes the study of rabbinie literature a somewhat 
repulsive task. If the Christian Church has some- 
times seemed to approximate, in the conditions it 
laid down for the priestly character, to the rules of 
Judaism, it was yet eareful to rejeet the Jewish 
priuciples, and to rest its regulations simply on the 
grounds of expediency (Constt. Apost. 77,78). The 
marriayes of the sons of Aaron were, in like man- 
ner, hedged round with special rules. ‘There is, 
indeed, no evidence for what has sometimes been 
asserted, that either the high-priest (Philo, Ve 
Monarch. ii. 11, ii. 229, ed. Mung.; Ewald, Alterth. 
p- 302) or the other sons of Aaron (Ugolini, xii. 52) 


priestly vestments, discusses each point elaborately, 
and dwells in § 3 on the differences between them and 
those of the Egy ptian priesthood. 

a The idea of the perfect body, as symbolizing the 
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were limited in their choice to the women of their 
own tribe, and we have some distinet instances tc 
the contrary. It is probable, however, that the 
priestly families frequently intermarried, and it is 
certain that they were forbidden to marry an un- 
chaste woman. or one who had been divoreed, or 
the widow of any but a priest (Lev. xxi. 7,14; Ez. 
xliy. 22). The prohibition of marriage with one 
of an alien race was assumed, though not enacted 
in the law; and henee the reforming zeal of a later 
time compelled all who had contracted sueh mar- 
riages to put away their strange wives (Iizr. x. 18), 
and eounted the oflspring of a priest and a woman 
taken captive in war as illegitimate (Joseph. Ant. 
iii, 10, xi. 45 6. Apion, i. 7), even though the priest 
himself did not thereby lose his funetion (Ugolini, 
xii. 924). The high-priest was to earry the same 
idea to a yet higher point, and was to marry none 
but a virgin in the first freshness of her youth (Lev. 
xxl. 13). Later casuistry fixed the age within the 
narrow limits of twelve and twelve and ἃ half 
(Carpzov. App. Cri. p. 88). It followed as a mat- 
ter of necessity from these regulations, that the 
legitimacy of every priest depended on his genealogy. 
A single missing or faulty link would vitiate the 
whole succession. ‘To those genealogies, aeeord- 
ingly, extending back unbroken for 2000 years, the 
priests could point, up to the time of the destruc- 
tion of the Temple (Joseph. ce. Apion. i. 7). In 
later times, wherever the priest might live — Egypt, 
Babylon, Greece — he was to send the register of 
all marriages in his family to Jerusalem (26id.). 
They could be referred to in any doubtful or dis- 
puted case (Ezr. ii. 62; Neh. vii. 64). In them 
was registered the name of every mother as well as 
of every father (ib2d.; comp. also the story already 
referred to in Suidas, s. Ὁ. ‘Ingovs). It was the 
distinguishing mark of a priest, not of the Aaronie 
line, that he was ἀπάτωρ, ἀμήτωρ, ἀγενεαλόγητος 
(lleb. vii. 3), with no father or mother named as 
the ground of his title. 

The age at whieh the sons of Aaron might enter 
upon their duties was not defined by the Law, as 
that of the Levites was. Their office did not call 
for the same degree of physical strength; and if 
twenty-five in the ritnal of the Tabernaele (Num. 
vill, 24) and twenty in that of the Temple (1 Chr. 
xxiii. 27) was the appointed age for the latter, the 
former were not likely to he kept waiting till a later 
period. In one remarkable instance, indeed, we 
have an example of a yet earlier ave. The boy 
Aristobulus at the age of seventeen ministered in 
the Temple in his pontifical robes, the admired of 
all observers, and thus stirred the treacherous jeal- 
ousy of Herod to remove so dangerous a rival (Jo- 
seph. Ant. xv. 8, ὃ 3). This may have been excep- 
tional, but the language of the rabbis indicates that 
the special conseeration of the priest’s life began 
with the opening years of manhood. As soon as 
the down appeared on his cheek the young eandi- 
date presented himself before the Couneil of the 
Sanhedrim, and his genealogy was carefully i- 
speected. If it failed to satist his judges, he left 
the Temple clad in black, and had to seek another 
calling; if all was richt so far, another ordeal 
awaited him. A eareful inspeetion was to deter- 
mine whether he was subject to any one of the 144 


holy soul, was, as might be expected, wide-spread 
among the religions of heathenism. ‘ Sacerdos non 
integri corporis quasi mali ominis res vitanda est” 
(Seneca, Controv. iv. 2). 
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defects which would invalidate his priestly acts. 
If he was found free from all blemish, he was clad 
in the white linen tunic of the priests, and entered 
on his ministrations. If the result of the exam- 
ination’ was not satisfactory, he was relegated to 
the half-menial office of separating the sound 
wood for the altar from that which was decayed 
and worm-eaten, but was not deprived of the 
emoluments of his office (Lightfoot, Temple Ser- 
vice, ¢. 6). 

Functions. — The work of the priesthood of Is- 
rael was, from its very nature, more stereotyped by 
the Mosaic institutions than any other element of 
the national life. The functions of the Levites — 
less defined, and therefore more capable of expan- 
sion — altered, as has been shown [LEevirxs], 
from age to age: but those of the priests contin- 
ued throughout substantially the same, whatever 
changes might be brought about in their social po- 
sition and organization. The duties described in 
Exodus and Leviticus are the same as those recog- 
nized in the Books of Chronicles, as those which 
the prophet-priest I¢zekiel sees in his vision of the 
Temple of the future. They, assisting the high- 
priest, were to watch over the fire on the altar of 
burnt-offerings and to keep it burning evermore 
both by day and night (Ley. vi. 12; 2 Chr. xiii. 
11), to feed the golden lamp outside the veil with 
oil (Ex. xxvii. 20, 21; Lev. xxiv. 2), to offer the 
morning and evening sacrifices, each accompanied 
with a meat-offering and a drink-offering, at the 
door of the Tabernacle (Ex. xxix. 38-44). These 
were the fixed, invariable duties; but their chief 
function was that of being always at hand to do 
the priest’s office for any guilty, or penitent, or re- 
joicing Israelite. The worshipper might come at 
any time. If he were rich and brought a bullock, 
it was the priest's duty to slay the victim, to place 
the wood npon the altar, to light the fire, to sprinkle 
the altar with the blood (Lev. i. 5). If he were 
poor and brought a pigeon, the priest was to wring 
its neck (Lev. 1.15). In either case he was to 
burn the meat-offering and the peace-offering which 
accompanied the sacrifice (Lev. ii. 2, 9, iti. 11). 
After the birth of every child, the mother was to 
come with her sacrifice of turtle-doves or pigeons 
(Lev. xii. 6; Luke ii. 22-24), and was thus to be 
purified from her uncleanness. A husband who sus- 
pected his wife of unfaithfulness night bring her to 
the priest, and it belonged to him to give her the 
water of jealousy as an ordeal. and to pronounce 
the formula of execration (Num. v. 11-31). Lepers 
were to come, day by day, to submit themselves to 
the priest's inspection, that he might judge whether 
they were clean or unclean, and when they were 
healed perform for them the ritual of purification 
(Ley. xiii., xi¥., and comp. Mark i. 44). All the 
numerous accidents which the Law looked on as de- 
filements or sins of ignorance had to be expiated hy 
a sacrifice, which the priest, of course, had to offer 
(Lev. xv. 1-33). As they thus acted as mediators 
for those who were laboring under the sense of 
guilt, so they were to help others who were striving 
to attain, if only for a season, the hi¢her standard 
of a consecrated life. The Nazarite was to come 


a In this case, however, the trumpets were of rams’ 
horns, not of silver. 
ὃ Jost (Judenth. i. 153) regards the war-priest as be- 
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to them with his sacrifice and his wave-offering 
(Num. vi. 1-21). 

Other duties of a higher aud more ethical char- 
acter were hinted at, but were not, and probably 
could not be, the subject of a special regulation. 
They were to teach the children of Israel the stat- 
utes of the Lord (Lev. x. 11; Deut. xxxiii. 10; 2 
Chr. xv. 3; Ezek. xliv. 23, 24). The * priest's 
lips"? (in the language of the last prophet locking 
back upon the ideal of the order) were to “keep 
knowledge *’ (Mal. ii. 7). Through the whole his- 
tory, with the exception of the periods of national 
apostasy, these acts, and others like them, formed 
the daily life of the priests who were on duty. The- 
three great festivals of the year were, however, 
their seasons of busiest employment. The pilgrims 
who came up by tens of thousands to keep the 
feast, came each with his sacrifices and oblations. 
The work at such times was, on some occasions at 
least, beyond the strength of the priests in attend- 
ance, and the Levites had to be called in to help 
them (2 Chr. xxix. 34, xxxv. 14). Other acts of 
the priests of Israel, significant as they were, were 
less distinctively sacerdotal. They were to bless 
the people at every solemn meeting; and that this 
part of their office might never fall into disuse, a 
special formula of benediction was provided (Num. 
vi. 22-27). During the journeys in the wilderness 
it belonged to them to cover the ark and all the 
vessels of the sanctuary with a purple or scarlet 
cloth before the Levites might approach them 
(Num. iv. 5-15). As the people started on each 
day's march they were to blow ‘(an alarm” with 
long silver trumpets (Num. x. 1-8), — with two if 
the whole multitude were to be assembled, with 
one if there was to be a special council of the elders 
and princes of Israel. With the same instrumeuts 
they were to proclaim the commencement of all the 
solemn days, aud days of gladness (Num. x. 10); 
wnd throughout all the changes in thé religions his- 
tory of Israel this adhered to them as a character- 
istic mark. Other instruments of music might be 
used by the more highly trained Levites and the 
schools of the Prophets, but the trumpets belonged 
only to the priests. They blew them in the solemn 
march round Jericho @ (Josh. vi. £), in the relig- 
ious war which Judah waged against Jeroboam (2 
Chr. xiii. 12), when they summoned the people to 
a solemn penitential fast (Joel ii. 1,15). In the 
service of the second temple there were never to be 
less than 21 or more than 84 blowers of trumpets 
present in the Temple daily (Ugolini, xiii. 1011). 
The presence of the priests on the field of battle for 
this purpose, often in large numbers, armed for war, 
and sharing in the actual contest (1 Chr. xii. 23, 
27; 2 Chr. xx. 21, 22), led, in the later periods of 
Jewish history, to the special appointment at such 
tinies of a war-priest, deputed by the Sanhedrim te 
be the representative of the high-priest, and stand- 
ing uext but one to him in the order of precedence 
(comp. Ugolini, xii. 1031, De Sacerdote Castrensi ; 
and xiii. 871). 

Other functions were hinted at in Deuteronomy 
which might have given them greater influence as 
the educaters and civilizers of the people. They 


however, supplies the germ out of which such an 
office might naturally grow. Judas Maccabzus, in 
his wars, does what the war-priest was said to do (1 


longing to the ideal system of the later Rabbis, not to | Mace. iii. 56). 


the historical constitution of Israe]. Deut. xx. 2, 
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were to act (whether individually or collectively | tion was not without its influence op their subse- 
does not distinctly appear) as a court of appeal in| quent history. [Comp. Levrres.] These provis- 


the more difficult controversies in criminal or civil 
cases (Deut. xvii. 8-13). A special referenee was 
to be made to them in cases of undetected murder, 
and they were thus to check the vindictive blood- 
feuds which it would otherwise have been likely to 
oceasion (Deut. xxi. 5). It must remain doubtful, 
however, how far this order kept its ground during 
the storms and changes that followed. The judieial 
and the teaching functions of the priesthood re- 
miuined probably for the most part in abeyance | 
through the ignorance and vices of the priests. 
Zealous reformers kept this before them as an ideal 
(2 Chr. xvii. 7-9, xix. 8-10; Ez. xliv. 24), but the 
special stress laid on the attempts to realize it shows 
that they were exceptional.¢ 

Maintenance. — Funetions such as these were 
clearly incompatible with the common activities of 
men. At first the sinall number of the priests 
must have made the work almost unintermittent, 
and even when the system of rotation had been 
adopted, the periodical absences from home could 
not fail to be disturbing aud injurious, had they 
been dependent on their own labors. ‘The serenity 
of the priestly character would have heen disturbed 
had they had to look for support to the lower indus- 
tries. It may have been intended (suport) that their 
time, when not liturgically employed, should be 
given to the study of the Law, or to instructing 
others i in it. On these grounds therefore a distinet 
provision was made for them. This consisted ?— 
(1) of one tenth of the tithes which the people paid 
to the Levites, one per cent. ἡ. 6. on the whole prod- 
uce of the country (Num. xviii. 26-28). (2) Ofa 
special tithe every third year (Deut. xiv. 28, xxvi. 
12). (9) Of the recemption-money, paid at the 
fixed rate of five shekels a head, for the first-born of 
man or beast (Num. xviii. 14-19).¢ (4) Of the re- 
demption-money paid in like manner for men or 
things specially dedicated to the Lord (Lev. xxvii.). 
(5) Of spoil, captives, cattle, and the like, taken in 
war (Num. xxxi. 25-47). (6) Of what may be de- 
scribed as the perquisites of their sacrificial fune- 
tions, the shew-bread, the flesh of the burnt offer- 
ings, peace-offerings, trespass-offerings (Num. xviii. 
8-14; Lev. vi. 26, 29, vii. 6-10), and, in particular, 
the heave-shoulder and the wave-breast (Lev. x. 
12-15). (7) Of an undefined amount of the first- 
fruits of corn, wine, and oi] (Ex. xxiii, 19; Lev. 1 
14; Deut. xxvi. 1-10). Of some of these, as “most 
holy,” none but the priests were to partake (Lev. 
vi. 29). It was lawful for their sons and dangh- 
ters (Lev. x. 14), and even in some eases for their 
home-born slaves, to eat of others (Lev. xxii. 11). 
The stranger and the hired servant were in all cases 
excluded (Ley. xxii. 10). (8) On their settlement 
in Canaan the priestly families had thirteen cities 
assigned them, with “suburbs ’’ or pasture-grounds 
for their flocks (Josh. xxi. 13-19). While the Le- 
vites were scattered over all the conquered country, 
the cities of the priests were within the tribes of 
Judah, Simeon, and Benjamin, and this concentra- 


« The teaehing functions of the priest have prob- 
ably been unduly magnified by writers like Miehaelis, 
who aim at bringing the institutions of Israel to the 
standard of modern expedicncy (Comm. on Laws of 
Moses, i. 85-52), as they have been unduly depreei- 
ated by Saalschiitz and Jahn. 

bh The later Rabbis enumerate no less than tweuty- 


ions were obviously intended to secure the religion 
of Israel against the dangersof a caste of pauper- 
priests, needy and dependent, and unable to bear 
their witness to the true faith. They were, on the 
other hand, as far as possible removed from the con- 
dition of a wealthy order. Even in the ideal state 
contemplated by the Book of Deuteronomy, the 
Levite (here probably used generically, so as to in- 
elude the priests) is repeatedly marked out as an 
object of charity, along with the stranger and the 
widow (Deut. xii. 12, 19, xiv. 27-29). During the 
long periods of national apostasy, tithes were prob- 
ably paid with even less regularity than they were 
in the more orthodox period that followed the re- 
turn from the Captivity (Neh. xiii. 10; Mal. ui. 8-- 
10). The standard of a priest’s income, even in the 
earliest days after the settlement in Canaan, was 
miserably low (Judg. xvii. 10). Large portions of 
the priesthood fell, under the kingdom, into a state 
of aliject poverty (comp. 1 Sam. ii. 36). The cling- 
ing evil throughout their history was not that they 
were too powerful and rich, but that they sank 
into the state from which the Law was intended to 
preserve them, and so came to “teach for hire”’ 
(Slice. ii. ee comp. Saalschiitz, A der 
Hebrder, ii. i. 344-355). 

Classification and Statistics. — The εὐ ἢ his- 
torieal trace of any division of the priesthood, and 
corresponding cycle of services, belongs to the time 
of David. Jewish tradition indeed recognizes an 
earlier division, even during the life of Aaron, into 
eight houses (Gem. Hieros. Taanith, in Ugolini, 
xill. 875), augmented during the period of the 
Shiloh-worship to sixteen, the two families of Elea- 
zar and Ithamar standing in hoth cases on an 
equality. 10 is hardly conceivable, however, that 
there could have been any rotation of service while 
the number of priests was so small as it must have 
heen during the forty years of sojourn in the wil- 
derness, if we believe Aaron and his lineal descend- 
ants to have been the only priests officiating. The 


‘difficulty of realizing in what way the single fam- 


ily of Aaron were able to sustain all the burden 
of the worship of the Tabernacle and the sacri- 
fices of individual Israelites, may, it is true, sug- 
gest the thought that possibly in this, as in other 
instances, the Hebrew idea of sonship by adoption 
may have extended the title of the “Sons of 
Aaron ἢ beyond the limits of lineal descent, and, 
in this case, there may be some foundation for the 
Jewish tradition. Nowhere in the later history 
do we find any disproportion like that of three 
priests to 22,000 Levites. The office of super- 
vision over those that “kept the charge of the 
sanetuary,’’ entrusted to Eleazar (Num. iii. 52), 
implies that some others were subject to it besides 
Ithamar and his children, while these very keepers 
of the sanetuary are identified in ver. 38 with the 
sons of Aaron who are encamped with Moses and 
Aaron on the east side of the Tabernacle. ‘The 
allotment of not less than thirteen cities to those 


four scurees of emolument. Of these the chief only 
are given here (Ugolimi, xiii. 1124). 

e It is to be noticed that the Law, by recognizing 
the substitution of the Levites for the first-born, and 
ordering payment only for the small number of the 
latter in exeess of the former, deprived Aaron and his 
sons of a large sum which would otherwise have ae- 
crued to them (Num. iii. 44-51). 
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who bore the name, within little more than forty| truth in the computation of Josephus, who esti- 


years from the Kxodus, tends to the same conclu- 
sion, and at any rate indicates that the priesthood 
were not intended to be always in attendance at 
the Tabernacle, but were to have homes of their 
own, aud therefore, as a necessary consequence, 
fixed periods only of service. Some notion may 
be tormed of the number on the accession of 
David from the facts (1) that not tess than 3700 
tendered their allegiance to him while he was as 
yet reigning at Hebron over Judah only (1 Chr. 
xii. 27), and (2) that one-twenty fourth part were 
sufficient for all the services of the statelier and 
more frequented worship which he established. ‘To 
this reign belonged accordingly the division of the 
priesthood into the four-and-twenty ὁ’ courses ᾽ or 


orders "ΓΙ. διαιρέσεις, ἐφημερίαι, 1 Chr. 


χχὶῖν. 1-19; 2 Chr. xxiii. 8; Luke i. 5), each of 
which was to serve in rotation for one week, while 
the further assignment of special services during 
the week was determined by lot (Luke i. 9). Each 
course appears to have commenced its work on the 
Sabbath, the outgoing priests taking the morning 
sacrifice, and leaving that of the eveniug to their 
successors (2 Chr. xxiii. 8; Ugolini, xiii. 319). 
In this division, however, the two great priestly 
houses did not stand on an equality. The de- 
scendants of Ithamar were tound to have fewer 
representatives than those of Eleazar,@ and sixteen 
courses accordingly were assigned to the latter, 
eight only to the former (1 Chr. xxiv. 43; comp. 
Carpzov. App. Crit. p. 98). The division thus 
instituted was confirmed by Solomon, and contin- 
ued to be recognized as the typical number of the 
priesthood. It is to be noted, however, that this 
arrangement was to some extent elastic. Any 
priest might be present at any time, and even 
perform priestly acts, so long as he did not in- 
terfere with the functions of those who were offi- 
ciating in their course (Ugolini, xiii. 881), and at 
the great solemnities of the year, as well as on 
special occasions like the opening of the ‘Temple, 
they were present in great numbers. On the re- 
turn from the Captivity there were found but four 
courses Out of the twenty-four, each containing, 
m round numbers, about a thousand ὃ (Kar. ii. 
36-39). Out of these. however, to revive, at 
least, the idea of the old organization, the four- 
and-twenty courses were reconstituted, bearing 
the same names ns before, and so continued till the 
destruction of Jernsalem. If we may accept the 
numbers given by Jewish writers as at all trust- 
worthy, the proportion of the priesthood to the 
population of Palestine during the last century 
of their existence as an order must have been far 
greater than that of the clergy has ever been in 
any Christian nation. Over and above those that 
were scattered in the country and took their turn, 
there were not fewer than 24,000 stationed perma- 
nently at Jerusalem, and 12,000 at Jericho (Gemar. 
Hieros. Taaniih, fol. 67, in Carpzov. App. Crit. p. 
100). It was a Jewish tradition that it had never 
fallen to the lot of any priest to offer incense twice 
(Ugolini, xii. 18). Oriental statistics are, how- 
ever, always open to some suspicion, those of the 
Talmud not least so; and there is, probably, more 


α This diminution may have been caused partly by 
the slaughter of the priests who aecompanied Ilophni 
and Phinehas (Ps. Ixxviii 34), partly by the mussacre 
at Nob. 


mates the total number of the four houses of the 
priesthood, referring: apparently to Kzr. ii. 36, at 
abont 29.090 (ec. Apion. ἃ. 7). Another indiea- 
tion of number is found in the fact that a “Ὁ vreat 
multitude’? could attaeh themselves to the * sect 
of the Nazarenes’’ (Acts vi. 7), and so have cut 
theniselves off, sooner or later, from the Temple 
services, without any pereeptible effect upon its 
ritual. It was almost inevitable that the great 
mass of the order, under 5110} eircumstances, 
should sink in eharacter and reputation. Toor 
and ignorant, despised and oppressed by the more 
powerful members of their own body, often robbed 
of their scanty maintenance by the rapacity of the 
high-priests, they must have been to Dalestine 
what the clergy of a later period have heen to 
Southern Italy, a dead weight on its industry and 
streneth, not compensating for their unproductive 
lives by any services rendered to the higher inter- 
ests of the people. ‘The Rabbinic classification of 
the priesthood, though belonging to a somewhat 
later date, retlects the contempt into which the 
order had fallen. There were — (1) the heads of 
the twenty-four conrses, known sometimes as 
ἀρχιερεῖς: (2) the iarge number of reputable oth- 
ciating but inferior priests; (3) the pledeii, or (to 
use the extremest. formula of Rabbinie scorn) the 
‘priests of the people of the earth,” ignorant and 
unlettered; (4) those that, through physical dis- 
qualifications or other causes, were nen-efficient 
members of the order, though entitled to receive 
their tithes (Ugolini, xii. 18; Jost, Judenthum, i. 
156). 

/istory. — The new priesthood did not establish 
itself without a strugele. The rebellion of Korah, 
at the head of a portion of the Levites as repre- 
sentatives of the first-born, with Dathan and Abi- 
ram as leaders of the tribe of the first-born son 
of Jacob (Num. xvi. 1), showed that some looked 
back to the old patriarchal order rather than for- 
ward to the new, and it needed the witness of 
 Aaron’s rod that budded’’ to teach the people 
that the latter had in it a vitality and strength 
which had departed from the former. It may be 
that the exclusion of all but the sons of Aaron 
from the service of the Tabernacle drove those who 
would not resign their claim to priestly functions 
of some kind to the worship (possibly with a rival 
tabernacle) of Moloch and Chiun (Am. v. 25, 26; 
Iz. xx. 16). Prominent as was the part taken by 
the priests in the daily march of the host of Israel 
(Num. x. 8), in the passage of the Jordan (Josh. 
itl. 14, 15), in the destruction of Jericho (Josh. vi. 
12-16), the history of Micah shows that within 
that century there was a strong tendency to re- 
lapse into the system of a household instead of an 
hereditary priesthood (Judg. xvii.). The frequent 
invasions and conquests during the period of the 
Judges must have interfered (as stated above) with 
the payment of tithes, with the maintenance of 
worship, with the observance of all festivals, and 
with this the intluence of the priesthood must have 
been kept in the background. If the descend- 
ants of Aaron, at some unrecorded crisis in the 
history of Israel, rose, under Eli, into the position 
of national defenders, it was only to sink in his 


> ‘The causes of this great reduction are not stated, 
but large numbers must have perislied in the siege 
and storm of Jerusalem (Lam. iv. 16), an‘) many may 
have preferred remaining in Babylon. 
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3ons into the lowest depth of sacerdotal corrup- 
tion. For a time the prerogative of the line of 
Aaron was in abeyance. The capture of the Ark, 
the removal of the Tabernacle from Shiloh, threw 
everything into confusion, and Samuel, a Levite, 
but not within the priestly family [SAMUEL], sac- 
rifices, and ‘comes near ἡ to the Lord: his train- 
ing under Eli, his Nazarite life,t bis prophetic 
office, being regarded apparently as a special con- 
secration (comp. August. c. Faust. xii. 33; De 
Civ. Det, xvii. 4). For the priesthood, as for the 
people generally, the time of Samuel mnst have 
been one of a great moral reformation, while the 
expansion, if not the foundation, of the Schools 
of the Prophets, at once gave to it the support of 
an independent order, and acted asa check on its 
corruptions and excesses, a perpetual safeguard 
against the development from it of any Egyptian 
or Brahminiec caste-system (lwald, Gesch. 1817". i. 
185), standing to it in much the same relation as 
the monastic and mendicant orders stood, each in 
its tnrn, to the seeular clergy of the Christian 
Church. ‘Fhough Shiloh had hecome a deserted 
sanctuary, Nob (1 Sam. xxi. 1) was made for a 
tinie the centre of national worship, and the sym- 
bolic ritual of Israel was thus kept from being for- 
gotten. The reverence which the people feel for 
them, and which compels Saul to lave recourse to 
one of alien blood (Doeg the #domite) to carry 
his murderons counsel into act, shows that there 
must have heen a great step upwards since the 
time when the sons of Eli “made men to abhor 
the offerings of the Lord’ (1 Sam. xxii. 17, 18) 
The reign of Saul was, however, a time of suffer- 
ing for them. He had manifested a disposition to 
usurp the priest’s office (1 Sam. xiii. 9). The 
massacre of the priests at Nob showed how imse- 
ure their lives were against auy unguarded or 
avage impulse. They could but wait in silence 
for the coming of a deliverer in Pavid. One at 
least among them shared his exile, aud, so far as 
it was possible, lived in his priestly character, per- 
forming priestly acts, among the wild company of 
Adullam (1 Sam. xxiii. 6, 9). Others probably 
were sheltered by their remoteness, or fonnd shel- 
ter in Hebron as the largest aud strongest of the 
priestly cities. When the death of San] set then 
{ree they came in large numbers to the camp of 
David, prepared apparently not only to testify their 
allegiance, but also to support him, armed for bat- 
tle, against all rivals (1 Chr. xii. 27). They were 
summoned from their cities to the great restora 
tion of the worship of Israel, when the Ark was 
brought up to the new capital of the kingdom (1 
Chr. xv. 4). For a time, however (another proof 


α΄ Another reniarkable instanee of the connection 
between the Nazarite vow, when extended over the 
whole fife, and a liturgical, quasi-priestly character, 
is found in the history of the Reechabites. They, or 
others like them, are named by Amos (ii. 11) as hav- 
ing a vocation like that of the prophets. They are 
received by Jeremiah into the house of the Lord, into 
the chamber of a prophet-priest (Jer. xxxv. 4). The 
solemn blessing which the prophet pronounces (xXxxv. 
19) goes beyond the mere perpetuation of the name. 


The term he uses, “to stand before me” (a 


s955), is one of special significance. It is used 
emphatically of ministerial functions, like those of 
the prophet (1 K. xvii. 1, xviii. 15; Jer. xv. 19), or 
the priest (Deut. x. 8, xviii. 5-7; Judg. xx. 28).: The 
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of the strange confusion into which the religious 
life of the people had fallen), the Ark was not the 
chief centre of worship; and while the newer rit- 
ual of psalms and minstrelsy gathered round it 
under the ministration of the Levites, headed by 
Benaiah and Jahaziel as priests (1 Chr. xvi. 5, 6), 
the older order of sacrifices was carried on by the 
priests in the Tabernacle on the high-place at Gib- 
eon (1 Chr. xvi. 37-39, xxi. 29; 2 Chr. 1. 8), We 
cannot wonder that first David and then Solomon 
should have sought to guard against the evils inci- 
dental to this separation of the two orders, and to 
nuite in one great Temple priests and Levites, the 
symbolic worship of sacrifice and the spiritual 
offering of praise. 

The reigns of these two kings were naturally 
the culminating period of the glory of the Jewish 
priesthood. They had a king whose heart was 
with them, and who joined in their services dressed 
as they were (1 Chr. xv. 27), while he yet scrupu- 
lously abstained from all interference with their 
functions. ‘The name which they bore was accepted 
(whatever explanation may be given of the fact) as 
the highest title of honor that could be borne by 
the king’s sons (2 Sam. vill. 18, supra). ‘They 
occupied high places in the king’s council (1 K. iv. 
2,4), and might even take their places, as in the 
ease of Benaiah, at the head of his armies (1 Chr. 
xii. 27, xxvii. 5), or be recognized, as Zabud the 
son of Nathan was, as the “ king’s friends,” the 
keepers of the king's conscience (1 K. iv. 5; Ewald, 
Gesch. ii. 334). 

The position of the priests nnder the monarchy 
of Judah deserves a closer examination than it has 
yet received. The system which has been described 
above gave them for every week of service m the 
Teniple twenty-three weeks in which they had no 
appointed work. Was it intended that they should 
be idle during this period? Were they actually 


idle? ‘They had no territorial possessions to culti- 
vate. The cities assigned to them and to the 1.6- 


vites gave bnt scanty pasturage to their flocks. To 
what employment could they turn? (1.) The more 
devout and thoughtful found, probably, in the schools 
of the prophets that which satisfied them. The his- 
tory of the Jews presents numerons instances of 
the union of the two offices. [Comp. Lrev1rrs.] 
They became teaching-priests (2 Chr. xv. 3), stn- 
dents, and interpreters of the Divine Law. roi 
such as these, men might be chosen by the more 
zealous kings to instruct the people (2 Chr. xvii. 
8), or to administer justice (2 Chr. xix. 8). (2.) 
Some, perhaps, as stated above, served in the king’s 
arny.. We have no ground for transferring onr 
modern conceptions of the peacefulness of the 


Targum of Jonathan aceordingly gives this meaning 
to it here. Strangely enough, we have in the history 
of the death of James the Just (Hegesipp. in Eus. 
H. E. ii. 23) an indication of the fulfillment of the 
blessing in this sense. Among the priests who are 
present, there is one “ belonging to the Rechabim of 
whom Jeremiah had spoken.” The mention of the 
honse of Rechab among the “ families of the scribes,” 
in 1 Chr. ii. δῦ, points to something of the same na- 
ture. The title prefixed in the LXX. and Vulg. to 
Ps. lxxi. connects it with the “sons of Jonadab, the 
first that went into captivity.” Augustine takes this 
as the starting-point for his interpretation (Enar7. τᾶ 
Psalm 1xx.). 

b It is to he noticed that while the Heb. text gives 
85 as the number of priests slain, the LXX. increases 
it to 305, Josephus (Ant. vi. 12, 6) to 385. 
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priestly life to the remote past of the Jewish peo- 
ple. Priests, as we have seen, were with David at 
ifebron as men of war. ‘They were the trumpeters 
of Abijah’s army (2 Chr. xiii. 12). The Temple 
itself was a great armory (2 Chr. xxiii. 9). The 
heroic struggles of the Maccabees were sustained 
chiefly by their kindred of the same family (2 Mace. 
vill. 1). (3.) A few chosen ones might enter more 
deeply into the divine life, and so receive, like 
Zechariah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, a special call to the 
office of a prophet. (4.) We can hardly escape the 
conclusion that many did their work in the Temple 
of Jehovah with a divided allegiance, and acted at 
other times as priests of the high-places (Ewald, 
Gesch. iii. 704). Not only do we read of no pro- 
tests ayainst the sins of the idolatrous kings, except 
from prophets why stood forth, alone and wusup- 
ported, to bear their witness, but the priests them- 
selves were sharers in the worship of Baal (Jer. ii 
8), of the sun and moon, and of the host of heaven 
(Jer. viii. 1, 2). In the very Temple itself they 
‘ministered before their idols (Fz. xliv. 12), and 
allowed others, ‘‘ uncircumcised in heart, and uncir- 
cumcised it flesh,’ to join them (iid. 7). They 
ate of unclean things and polluted the Sabbaths. 
There could be no other result of this departure 
from the true idea of the priesthood than a veneral 
degradation. ‘Those who ceased to be true shep- 
herds of the people found nothing in their ritual to 
sustain or elevate them. ‘hey hecame as sensual, 
covetous, tyrannical, as ever the clergy of the Chris- 
tian Church became in its darkest periods; conspic- 
uous as drunkards and adulterers (Ls. xxviii. 7, 8, 
lvi. 10-12). ‘he prophetic order, instead of acting 
as a check, became sharers in their corruption (.ler. 
v. 31; Lam. iv. 13; Zeph. iii. 4). For the most 
part the few efforts after better things are not the 
result of a spontaneous reformation, but of conform- 
ity to the wishes of a reforming king. In the one 
instance in which they do act spontaneously — their 
resistance to the usurpation of the priest’s func- 
tions by Uzziah —their protest, however right in 
itself, was yet only too compatible with a wrong use 
of the office which they claimed as belonging exclu- 
sively to themselves (2 Chr. xxvi. 17). The disci- 
pline of the Captivity, however, was not without its 
fruits. A large proportion of the priests had either 
perished or were content to remain in the land of 
their exile; but those who did return were active in 
the work of restoration. Under Ezra they submit- 
ted to the stern duty of repudiating their heathen 
wives (Iz. x. 18, 19). They took part — though 
here the Levites were the more prominent — in the 
instruction of the people (Ez. iii. 2; Neh. viii. 9- 
13). The root-evils, however, soon reappeared. 
The work of the priesthood was made the instru- 
ment of covetousness. The priests of the time of 
Malachi required payment for every ministerial act, 
and would not even “shut the doors’’ or “ kindle 
fire’’ for nought (Mal. i. 10). They “ corrupted 
the covenant of Levi’’ (Mal. ii. 8). The idea of 
the priest as the angel, the messenger, of the Lord 
of Ilosts, was forgotten (Mal. ii. 7; comp. Keel. v. 
6). ‘The inevitable result was that they again lost 
their influence. They became ‘base and contempt- 
ible before all the people’? (Mal. ii. 9). The office 
of the scribe rose in repute as that of the priest de- 


@ A real submission is hardly concealed by the uar- 
rative of the Jewish historian. ‘The account of the 
effect produced on the mind of the Macedonian king 
dy the solemu procession of priests in their linen 
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clined (Jost, Judenth. i. 37, 148). The sects that 
inultiplied during the last three centuries of the 
national life of Judaism were proofs that the estab- 
lished order had failed to do its work in maintain- 
ing the religions life of the people. No great 
changes affected the outward position of the priests 
under the Persian government. When that mon- 
archy fell before the power of Alexander, they were 
ready enough to transfer their allegiance.« Both 
the Persian government and Alexander had, how- 
ever, respected the religion of their subjects; and 
the former had conferred on the priects imniunities 
fron: taxation (Itz. vi. 8, 9, vii. 24; Joseph. ni. 
xi. 8). The degree to which this recognition was 
carried by the immediate successors of Alexander 
is shown by the work of restoration accomplished 
by Simon the son of Oniag (Eeclus. |. 12-20); and 
the position which they thus occujied in the eyes 
of the people, not less than the devotion with which 
lis zeal inspired them, prepared them doubtless for 
the great struggle which was coming, and in which, 
under the priestly Maccabees, they were the chief 
defenders of thetr country's freedom. Some, in- 
deed, at that crisis, were found among the apostates. 
Uuder the guidance of Jason (the heathenized form 
of Joshua) they forsook the customs of their fathers; 
and they who, as priests, were to be patterns of a 
self-respecting purity, left their work in the Temple 
to run naked in the circus which the Syrian king 
had opened in Jerusalem (2 Mace. iv. 13, 14). 
Some, at au earlier period, had joined the schismatic 
Onias in establishing a rival worship (Joseph. Ant. 
xii. ὃ, § 4). The majority, however, were true- 
hearted; and the Maceabean struggle which left 
the government of the country in the hands of their 
own order, and, until the Roman conquest, with a 
certain measure of independence, must have given 
to the higher members of the order a position of 
security and influence. The martyr-spirit showed 
itself again in the calmness with which they carried 
on the ministrations in the Temple, when Jernsa- 
lem was besieged by Pompey, till they were slain 
even in the act of sacrificing (Jos. Ant. xiv. 4, ὃ ὃ; 
B. J. i. 7, § 5). The reign of Herod, on the other 
hand, in which the high. priesthood was kept in 
abeyance, or transfer red from one to another at the 
will of one who was an alien by birth and half a 
heathen in character, must have tended to depress 
them. 

It will be interesting to bring together the few 
facts that indicate their position in “the N. T. pe- 
riod of their history. The division into four-and- 
twenty courses is still maintained (Luke i. 5: 
Joseph. Vit. 1), and the heads of these courses, to- 
gether with those who have held the high-priest- 
hood (the office no longer lasting for life), are 
“ chief priests ”’ (ἀρχιερεῖ) hy courtesy (Carpzov. 
App. Crit. p. 102), and take their place in the 
Sanhedrim. ‘The number scattered throughout 
Palestine was, as has been stated, very large. Of 
these the greater number were poor and ignorant, 
despised by the more powerful members of. their 
own order, not gaining the respect or affection of 
the people. The picture of cowardly selfishness in 
the priest of the parable of Luke x. 31. can hardly 
be thought of as other than a representative one, 
indicating the estimate commonly and truly formed 


ephods (Joseph. Ant. xi. 8) stands probably on the 
same footing us Livy’s account of the retreat of Por 
sena from the walls of unconquered Rome. 
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of the character of the class. The priestly order, 
like the nation, was divided between contending 
sects. The influence of Hyrcanus, himself in the 
latter part of his life a Sadducee (Joseph. Ant. xiii. 
10, ὃ 6), had probably made the tenets of that 
party popular among the wealthier and more pow- 
erful members, and the chief priests of the Gospels 
and the Acts, the whole ἀρχιερατικὸν γένος (Acts 
iv. 1, 6, y. 17), were apparently consistent Saddu- 
cees, sometimes combining with the Pharisees in 
the Sanhedrim, sometimes thwarted by them, per- 
secuting the followers of Jesus because they preached 
the resurrection of the dead. ‘The great multitude 
(ὄχλος), on the other hand, who received that tes- 
timony “ (.Aets vi. 7) must have been free from, or 
must have overcome Sadducean prejudices. It was 
not strange that those who did not welcome the 
truth which would have raised them to a higher 
life, should sink lower and lower into an ignorant 
and ferocious fanaticism. lew stranger contrasts 
meet us in the history of religion than that pre- 
sented in the life of the priesthood in the last half- 
century of the Temple, now going through the sol- 
emn sitcrificial rites, and joining in the noblest 
hymns, now raising a fierce elamor at anything 
which seemed to them a prolanation of the sanctu- 
ary, and rushing to dash ont the brains of the bold 
or ineautious intruder,’ or of one of their own order 
who might enter while under some ceremonial de- 
filement, or with a half-humorous cruelty setting 
fire to the clothes of the Levites who were found 
sleeping when they ought to have been watching 
at their posts (Lightfoot, Temple Service, ec. 1). 
The rivalry which led the Levites to claim privi- 
leges which had hitherto belonged to the priests 
has been already notieed. [Levires.] In the 
scenes Οὗ the last tragedy of Jewish history the or- 
der passes away, without honor, “dying as a fool 
dieth."”. The high-priesthood is given to the low- 
est and vilest of the adherents of the frenzied Zeal- 
ots (Joseph. B. J. iv. 3, § 6). Other priests ap- 
pear as deserting to the enemy (/did. vi. 6, § 1). 
It is from a priest that Titus receives the lamps, 
and gems, and costly raiment of the sanctuary 
(/bid. vi. 8, § 3). Priests report to their conquer- 
ors the terrible utterance ‘ Let us depart,’’ on the 
last Pentecost ever celebrated in the Temple (/bi/. 
vi. ὅ, ὃ 3). ΤῸ is a priest who fills up the degrada- 
tion of his order by dwelling on the fall of his coun- 
try with a cold-blooded satisfaction, aud finding in 
Titus the fulfilment of the Messianic prophecies of 
the Ὁ. T. (/bid. vi. 5, ὃ 4). The destruetion of 
Jerusalem deprived the order at one blow of all but 
an honorary distinetion. Their occupation was 
gone. Many families must have altogether lost 
their genealogies. Those who still prided them- 
selves on their descent, were no longer safe against 
the elainis of pretenders. The jealousies of the let- 
tered class, which had heen kept under some re- 
straint as long as the Temple stood, now had full 
play, and the influence of the Rabbis increased with 


a It deserves notice that from these priests may 
have come the statements as to what passed within 
the Temple at the time of the Crucifixion (Matt. xxvii. 
51), and that these facts may have had some inflnence 
in determining their belief. ‘They, at any rate, wonld 
be brought into frequent contact with the teachers who 
continued daily in the Temple and taught in Solo- 
mon’s porch (Acts v. 12). 

ὃ 1t belonged to the priests to act as sentinels over 
sne Iloly Place, as to the Levites to guard the wider 
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the fall of the priesthood. Their position in medi- 
eval and modern Judaism has never risen above 
that of complimentary recognition. Those who 
claim to take their place among the sons of Aaron, 
are entitled to receive the redemption money of the 
first-born, to take the Law from its chest, to pro- 
nounce the benediction in the synagogues (Ugolini, 
xii. 48). 

The language of the N. T. writers in relation to 
the priesthood ought not to be passed over. They 
recognize in Christ, the first-born, the king, the 
Anointed, the representative of the true primeval 
priesthood after the order of Melchizedek (Heb. vii., 
vili.), from which that of Aaron, however necessary 
for the time, is now seen to have been a deflection. 
But there is no trace of an order in the new Chris- 
tian society, bearing the name, and exereising 
functions like those of the priests of the older Coy- 
enant. ‘The Synagogue and not the Temple fur- 
nishes the pattern for the organization of the 
Church. The idea which pervades the teaching of 
the Epistles is that of an universal priesthood. All 
true believers are made kings and priests (Rev. i. 
6; 1 Pet. ii. 9), offer spiritual saerifices (Romi. xii. 
1), may draw near, may enter into the holiest 
(Ifeb. x. 19-22) as having received a true priestly 
consecration. They too have been washed and 
sprinkled as the sons of Aaron were (Feb. x. 22). 
lt was the thought of a succeeding age that the 
old classification of the high-priest, priests, and 
Levites was reproduced in the bishops, priests, 
and deacons of the Christian Church.c The idea 
which was thus expressed rested, it is true, on the 
broad analogy of a threefold gradation, and the 
terms, “ priest,’’ “altar,” *‘ sacrifice,’ might he 
used without involving more than a legitimate sym- 
bolism, but they brought with them the inevitable 
danger of reproducing and perpetuating in the 
history of the Christian Church many of the feel- ἡ 
ings which belonged to Judaism, and ought to haye 
been left behind with it. If the evil has not 
proved so fatal to the life of Christendom as it 
might have done, it is because no bishop or pope, 
however much he might exaggerate the harmony of 
the two systems, has ever dreamt of making the 
Christian priesthood hereditary. We have perhaps 
reason to be thankful that two errors tend to neu- 
tralize each other, and that the age whieh witnessed 
the most extravagant sacerdotalism was one in 
which the celibacy of the clergy was first exalted, 
then urged, and at last enforced. 

The account here given has been based on the 
helief that the books of the Ὁ. T. give a trustworthy 
account of the origin and history of the priesthood 
of Israel. Those who question their authority 
have done so, for the most part, on the strength of 
some precouceived theory. Such a hierarchy as 
the Pentateneh prescribes, is thought impossible in 
the earlier stages of national life, and therefore the 
reigns of David and Solomon are looked on, not as 
the restoration, but as the starting-point of the 


area of the precincts of the Temple (Ugolini, xiii. 
1052). 

¢ The history of language presents few stranger 
facts than those connected with these words. Priest, 
our only equivalent for ἱερεύς, comes to us from the 
word which was chosen because it excluded the idea 
of a sacerdotal character. Bishop has narrowly es- 
caped alike perversion, occurring, as it does constantly, 
in Wykliffe’s version as the translation of ἀρχιερεύς 
(6. g. John xviii. 15; Heb. viii. 1). 
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στον (Von Bohlen, Die Genesis, Einl. ὃ 16). It 
is alleced that there could have been no tribe like 
that of Levi, for the consecration of a whole tribe 
is without a parallel in history (Vatke, Bibl. Theol. 
i. p. 222). Deuteronomy, assumed for once to be 
older than the three books which precede it, repre- 
sents the titles of the priest and Levite as standing 
on the same footing, and the distinction between 
them is therefore the work of a later period 
(George, Die dlteren Jiid. Feste, pp. 45,51; comp. 
Bahr, Symbolik, Ὁ. ii. c. i. § 1, whence these 
references are taken). It is hardly necessary here 
to do more than state these theories. EK. H. P. 

* In addition to the writers named in the pre- 
ceding article (Saubert, Krumbholtz, ete. in Ugo- 
lini’s Thesaur. vols. xii. and xiii., Michaelis, Spencer, 
Bahr, Ewald, Saalschiitz, Jost), a few others should 
be mentioned. Lightfoot, The Temple Service as 
it stood in the Drys of our Saviour, Lond. 1649, or 
Works, Pitman’s ed., vol. ix. J. Braun, De I’es- 
tite sacerdotum Hebreorum (1680). J. Buxtorf, 
Dissert. de pontifice maximo flebr, (1088). A. 
Tholuck, Ueber den Opfer- und Priester- Begriff 
im A. und N. Test. (5th ed.), appended to his 
Das Alte Test. im Neuen Test. Winer, Priester, 
in his Bibl. Realw. ii. 269-275 (an elaborate sum- 
mary buth of sources and results). Ocehler, Priesé- 
erthun im Altem Testament, in Nerzog’s eul- 
Encyk. xii. 174-187; and wid. art. Leviten, viii. 
347 1 ΔίουΖ, Priester, in Zeller’s Bibl. Worterd. 
ii. 279-283. C. KR. Kiiper, Das Priesterthun des 
A. Bundes (Berl. 1865), mainly archeeological, 
together with a history of the Hebrew priesthood. 
K. F. Keil, Bibl. Archdologie, i. 154-187 (1858). 
J. P. Smith, Discourses on the Sacrifice and 
Priesthood of Christ (Lond. 1842). Stanley, The 
Jewish Priesthuod, in his Lectures on Jewish His- 
tory, ii. 448-477 (Amer. ed.). On the priesthood 
of Melchizedek see the literature under that name. 
For the number and situation of the Levitical 
cities, see Clark's Bible Atlis of Maps and Plans, 
p- 27 f. (Lond. 1868). The related articles in the 
Dictionary on Levires, Sacririces, TABER- 
NACLE, TEMPLE, and Vows may be cousulted. 

' H. 


PRINCE, PRINCESS. The only special 
uses of the word “ prince’? are — I. “ Princes of 
provinces’?> (1 K. xx. 14), who were probably 
local governors or magistrates, who took refuge in 
Samaria during the invasion of Benhadad, and 


aj. 1153, only in a few places; commonly 
τ priest.” 

9: ΤΣ: ἄρχων, ὃ ἡγούμενος: dux: applied to 
Messiah (Dan. ix. 25). 

3. Ξ 2, properly “ willing,” chiefly in poet. (Ges. 
Ρ. 858): ἄρχων : princeps. 

4 3J°D3, from Oa, τε prince,” an anointed One: 
ἄρχων : princeps:alsoin A. V. duke” (Josh. xiii. 21). 

5. yw), verb adj. from NW), “raise: ἄρχων, 
ἡγούμενος, ἡγεμών, βασιλεύς : princeps, dux: also in 


A. Y. “ruler,” “chief,” captain.” This word ap- 
pears on the coins of Simon Maccabeens (Ges. 917). 


6. ie: ἀρχηγός, ἄρχων : princeps: also “ cap- 
ain,” and * ruler.” 


7. AJ, an adj. “great,” also as a subst. *cap- 


tain,” and used in composition, as Rab-saris: ἄρχων, 
ἡγεμών : optimus. 
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their “ἐ young men ”’ were their attendants, παιδά- 
pia, pedissequi (Thenius, Ewald, Gesch. iii. 495). 
Josephns says, viol τῶν ἡγεμόνων (Ant. viii. 14, 
§ 2). 2. The “ princes’? mentioned in Dan. vi. 1 
(see Esth. i. 1) were the predecessors, either in fact 
or in place, of the satraps of Darius Ilystaspis 
(Her. iii. 89). Ey ek 
* The ‘+ prince of Persia,’ “ prince of Grecia,” 
and “Michael your prince’? (Dan. x. 19, 20, 21, 
xii. 1), are apparently the patron or guardian an- 
gels of the nations referred to. [ANGELS, vol. i. 
p- 97.] See Rosenm. and Hitzig on Dan. x. 19 
the LXX., Dent. xxxii 8; Keelus. xvii. 17; and 
Kisenmenger’s /ntdecktes Judenthum, i. 803 ff. 
A. 


* PRINCE OF DEMONS. [DeEw0y, 111. 


* PRINCE OF THE POWER OF THE 
AIR, Eph. ii. 2. fiat, Amer. ed.] 

* PRINCIPALITY. ‘he word translated 
ἐ principalities’ in Jer. xili. 18 (A. V.), — “ lor 
your principalities shall come down, even the crown 
of your glory,’’ — is understood by Gesenins, Ewald, 
Hitzig, De Wette, and others, to mean “heads,” 
and they render, “from your heads shall come down 
the crown of your glory.”" Some, as Rosenmiiller 
and First, with the margin of the A. V. (6 head- 
tires 7), take the word to denote an ornament worn 
on the head = crown. In 2 Mace. iv. 27, “ prin- 
cipality ”’ is used in reference to the office of high- 
priest. In several passages of the N. ‘T. the terms 
ἀμχαὶ καὶ ἐξουσίαι, * principalities and powers,” 
appear to denote different orders of angels, good or 
bad. See Eph. vi. 12, ὁ For we wrestle not against 
flesh and blood, but against principalities, against 
powers,”’ ete. (Comp. the art. Arm, i. 57 a.) In 
Col. ii. 14, 15, God (mot Christ, see ver. 13) is 
spoken of as “ blotting out the handwriting in or- 
dinances that was against us,” and taking it out of 
the way, “nailing it to the cross” (τῷ σταυρῷ. 
not his cross, A. V.); ‘and having despoiled (or, 
perhaps, “having disarmed’) priveiprliies and 
powers, he made a show of them openly, triumph- 
ing over them in it’’ (or perhaps, “in him,” ἢ. e. 
Christ). Here, in boldly figurative language, the 
image being that of a conqueror leading in triumph 
his captives in war, is described the victory over 
the powers of evil won by the death and resurrec- 
tion of Christ. Compare John xii. 31, 32; Heb. 
ii. 14,15; 1 Cor. xv. 24-26. In other passages, as 


8. ao, part. of 2, ‘bear,’ a poet, word * 
σατράπης; δννάστης τ princeps, tegum conditor. 

9. WW): ἄρχων : princeps: also in A. V. “captain,” 
* ruler,” prefixed to words of office, as “ chief-baker,”’ 
ete. mow : ἄρχουσα: regina. 

10. my,  ruler,’? * captain ;” poy), cape 

_-= - ἢ 

tain,” “prince: τριστάτης : dine. 

11. In plur. only, =aperate = - akin to Sanskr. 
prathama, primus : ἔνδοξοι : inclyti (Esth. i. 3). 

12. ΘΔ: ἄρχοντες magistratus: usually 
* rulers.” . 

13, DYDSIOUTT: πρέσβεις : legati: only in Ps 
Ixviii. 81. 

14. SSIDVIWIIN and DID TIWTIN : ὕπατοι 
διοικηταί : sairape : ἃ Persian word. ὁ / 

6 ΓΛ : χῶραι : provinrie. 
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Eph. iii. 10, Col. i. 16, the terms “ principalities "’ 
and “powers” are applied to good angels, and so 
probably in Eph. i. 21, Col. ii. 10, at least inelu- 
sively; comp. 1 Pet. iii. 21. The reference in Rom. 
viii. 38 is more doubtful. That the terms θρόνοι, 
κυριότητες, ἀρχαί, ἐξουσίαι in Col i. 16 (comp. 
Milton’s “ Thrones, Dominations, Princedoms, Vir- 
tues, Powers ”’) denote different orders of angels is 
probable, but there is little ground for speculation 
about their relative dignity. ‘Thrones’? may 
naturally be taken as denoting the highest, and 
Fritzsche (on Koni. viii. 38) observes that in the 
various ennmerations * principalities ” (ἀρχαί) al- 
ways precedes‘ powers” (ἐξουσίαι), from whieb 
he infers the superior rank of the former. In the 
account of the seven heavens given in the Testa- 
ments of the Twelre Patriarchs, a work of the 
second century (Levi, c. 3), the angels designated 
as δυνάμεις τῶν παρεμβολῶν, literally ** powers 
of the armies,”’ are placed in the third heaven, and 
the θρόνοι καὶ ἐξουσίαι, “thrones and authorities,” 
in the fourth or fifth (not the seventh, as Meyer 
represents). In the Ascension of Isaiah (ce. vii.), 
translated by Laurence from the Ethiopie (Oxon. 
1819), an angel surpassing others in splendor is 
represented as enthroned in each of the first six 
heavens, and these angels are themselves called 
‘thrones.’’ This part of the work however only 
represents the notions of some Gnostic Christian in 
the second half of the third century (Dillmann, in 
Herzog’s Jteal-Eneykl. xii. 813). The passages 
in respect to different orders of angels cited from 
the Rabbinical writings by Bartolocei (δ δὶ, magna 
Rabbin. i. 267 ff.), J. H. Mains (Synopsis Theol. 
Jud. p. 76 f.), Eisenmenger (/ntdeckies Judenth. 
ii. 874, and Gfrirer (Jahrhundert des Heils, 1. 358 
ff.), throw no light on the phraseology of Paul. 
The notions of the Christian Fathers on this subject 
are set forth with great fullness by Petavius, Theol. 
Dogm. vol. iii. p. 55 ff. (Antwerp edition, 1700). 
[ANGELS; Power. ] A. 

* PRINTED, A. V. Job xix. 23, should be 
‘inscribed ᾽ or ‘¢marked down” (Noyes). A. 

PRIS’CA (πΠρίσκα [ancient]: Prisca), 2 Tim. 
iv. 19. [Prisciuva.] 

PRISCIL’LA (Πρισκίλλα [dimin. of Prisca]: 
Priscilla). To what has been said elsewhere under 
the head of AquiLa the following may be added. 
The name is Prisca (Πρίσκα) in 2 Tim. iv. 19. 
and (according to the true reading) in Rom. xvi. 
3, and also (according to some of the best MSS.) 
in 1 Cor. xvi. 19. Such variation in a Roman 
name is by no means nnusual. We find that the 


21. “OS, Aramaic for 


-ᾧἀὠὶὴὶ 
᾿ Ὁ. 


joined with ΓΞ and rendered ἃ prison: οἶκος δε- 


‘a chain,” is 


σμῶν : carcer. 

2. ἈΞ, ΜΉΘ, and NOD, with ΒΞ: 
οἶκος φυλακῆς (Jer. xxxvii. 15). ' 

3. DOTS, from Su, turn,” or “ twist,” 
she stocks (Jer. xx. 9). 

4, ΓΘ and ST : φυλακή: carcer (Ges. 
p.879). ὁ 

5. “AOD : δεσμωτήριον : carcer. 

86. WUD: φυλακή : 
Γ΄ τὺ © bard.” 


custodia ; also plur. 
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name of the wife is placed before that of the hus- 
band in Rom. xvi. 3, 2 Tim. iv. 19, and (according 
to some of the best MSS.) in Acts xviii. 26. It 
is only in Acts xviii. 2 and 1 Cor. xvi. 19 that 
Aquila has nnequivocally the first place. Hence we 
should be disposed to conclude that Priscilla was 
the more energetic character of the two; and it is 
particularly to be noticed that she took part, not 
ouly in her husband's exercise of hospitality, bnt 
likewise in the theological instruction of APOLLos. 
Yet we observe that the husband and the wife are 
always mentioned together. In fact we may say 
that Priscilla is the example of what the married 
woman may do, for the general service of the 
Chureh, in conjunction with home duties, as 
PicEBE is the type of the unmarried servant of 
the Church, or deaconess. Such female ministra- 
tion was of essential importance in the state of 
society in the midst of which the early Christian 
communities were formed. [DEACONEss, Amer. 
ed.] ‘The remarks of Archdeacon Evans on the 
position of Timothy at Ephesus are very just: “ In 
his dealings with the female part of his flock, 
which, in that time and country, required peculiar 
delicacy and discretion, the counsel of the expe- 
rienced Priscilla would be invaluable. Where, for 
instance, could he obtain more prudent and faith- 
ful advice than hers, in the selection of widows to 
be placed upon the eleemosynary list of the Church, 
and of deaconesses for the ministry 27”? (Scrtpt. 
Biog, ii. 298). It seems more to onr purpose to 
lay stress on this than on the theological learning 
of Priscilla. Yet Winer mentions a monograph 
de Priscilla, Aquile uxore, tanquam feminarum e 
gente Judaica eruditarum specimine, by G. ἃ. 
Zeltner (Altorf, 1709). Je Sa [δἰ 


PRISON.¢ — For imprisonment as a punish- 
ment, see PUNISHMENTS. The present article will 
only treat of prisons as places of confinement. 

In Kyvypt it is plain both that special places 
were used as prisons, and that they were under 
the custody of a military officer (Gen. xl. 3, xlii. 
11). 

During the wandering in the desert we read on 
two occasions of confinement “in ward ’’ (Lev. 
xxiv. 12; Num. xv. 34); but as imprisonment was 
not directed by the Law, so we hear of none till 
the time of the kings, when the prison appears as 
an appendage to the palace, or a special part of 
it (1 K. xxii. 27). Later still it is distinctly 
described as being in the king’s house (Jer. xxxii. 
2, xxxvil. 21; Neh. iii. 25). This was the case 
also at Babylon (2 K. xxv. 27). But private 


Sa 
8. Mp Ips (Is. Lxi. 1), more properly written 
in one word: ἀνάβλεψις : apertio (Ges. 1121). 


» 


ts angustia : ταπείνωσις (Ges. 1059). 


9. als. : ὀχύρωμα: carcer; properly a tower. 
10. FYTIPEMVIVAD : oikia uw» Awvos: domus car- 


ceris. ΣΥΝ is also sometimes * prison” in A. V., as 


Gen. xxxix. 20. 
11. es > καταῤῥάκτης : carcer; probably ‘the 
stocks” (us A. V.) or some such instrument of confine- 


ment; perhaps understood by LXX. asa sewer or un- 
derground passage. 
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houses were sometimes used as plaees of confine- 
ment (Jer. xxxvil. 15), probably much as Chardin 
deseribes Persian prisons in his day, namely, houses 
kept by pvivate speculators for prisoners to be 
maintained there at their own cost ( Voy. vi. 100). 
Public prisons other than these, though in use by 
the Canaanitish nations (Judg. xvi. 21, 25), were 
unknown in Judea previous to the Captivity. 
Under the Herods we hear again of royal prisons 
attached to the palace, of in royal fortresses (Luke 
iii. 20; Acts xii. 4, 10; Joseph. Ant. xviii. 5, ὃ 2; 
Macherus). Ly the Romans Antonia was used 
as a prison at Jerusalem (Acts xxiii. 10), and at 
Cesarea the pretorium of Herod (#6. 35). ‘The 
sacerdotal authorities also had a prison under the 
superintendence of special ofticers, δεσμοφύλακες 
(Acts v. 18-23, viii. 3, xxvi. 10). The royal pris- 
ons in those days were doubtless manayed alter 
the Roman fashion, and chains, fetters, and stocks 
used as means of confinement (see Acts xvi. 24, and 
Job xiii. 27). 

One of the readies’ places for confinement was a 
dry or partially dry well or pit (see Gen. xxxvii. 24 
and Jer. xxxviii. 6-11); but the usual place ap- 
pears, in the time of Jeremiah, and in general, to 
haye been accessible to visitors (Jer. xxxvi. 5; Matt. 
χὶ. 2, χχν. 96, 99; Aciz xxiv. 23). Ὁ 

* PRISON-GATE. [JerusaALem, vol. ii. 
p. 1992.) : 

* PRIZE. [GaAmes; Price.] 

PROCH’ORUS (Πρόχορος [leader of « dunce 
or chorus: Prochorus}). One of the seven dea- 
cons, being the third on the list, and named next 
after Stephen and Philip (Acts vi. 5). No further 
mention of him is made in the N. TV. There is 
a tradition that he was consecrated by St. Deter 
bishop of Nicomedia (Baron. i. 292). In the 
Magna Bibliotheca Patrum, Colon. Agripp. 1618, 
i. 49-69, will be found a fabulous ἐς Historia Pro- 
chori, Christi Discipuli, de vita b. Joannis apos- 
toli.”’ Ik. H—s. 

PROCONSUL. The Greek ἀνθύπατος. for 
which this is the true equivalent, is rendered uni- 
formly “6 deputy’ in the A. V. of Aets xiii. 7, 8, 
12, xix. 38, and the derived verb ἀνθυπατεύω, in 
Acts xviii. 12, is translated «tobe deputy.” At the 
division of the Roman provinces by Augnstus in 
the year B. C. 27, into Senatorial and Imperial, the 
einperor assigned to the senate such portions of 
territory as were peaceable aud could be held with- 
out force of arms (Suet. Oct. 47; Strabo, xvii. p. 
840; Dio Cass. liii. 12), au arrangement whieh re- 
mained with frequent alterations till the 3d century. 
Over these senatorial provinces the senate appointed 
by lot yearly an officer, who was called  proconsul *’ 
(Dio Cass. liii. 13), who exereised purely civil func- 
tions, had no power over life and death, and was 
attended by one or more legates (Dio Cass. liii. 
14). He was neither girt with the sword nor wore 
the military dress (Dio Cass. liii. 13). The prov- 
inces were i consequenee called * proconsular.”’ 
With the exeeption of Africa and Asia, which were 
assigned to meu who had passed the office of con- 
sul, the senatorial provinces were given to those 
who had been prietors, and were divided by lot each 
year among those who had held this office five years 
previously. Their term of office was one year. 


@ Ηγεμών is the general term, which is applied also 
© the governor (pre@ses) of the imperial province of 
Syria (Luke ii. 2); the Greek equivalent of procurator 
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Among the senatorial provinces in the first arrange- 
ment by Augustus, were Cyprus, Achaia, and Asia 
within the Halys and Taurus (Strabo, xvii. p. 840). 
The first and last of these are alluded to in Acts 
xiil. 7, 8, 12, xix. 38, as under the government of 
proconsuls. Achaia became an imperial province 
in the second year of Tiberius, A. » 16, and was 
governed by a procurator (Tac. inn. i. 76), but 
was restored to the senate by Claudius (Suet. Claud. 
25), and therefore Gallio, before whom St. Paul 
was brought, is rightly termed ‘“ proeonsul ἢ in 
Acts xvili. 12. Cyprus also, after the battle of 
Actium, was first nade an imperial province (Dio 
Cass. liii. 12), but five years afterwe-ds (B. Cc. 22) 
it was given to the senate, and is reckoned by 
Strabo (xvii. p. 840) ninth among the provinees of 
the people governed by στρατηγοί, a5 Achaia 18 
the seventh. These στρατηγοΐ, or propretors, had 
the title of proconsul. Cyprus and Narbonese 
Gaul were given to the senate in exchange for Dal- 
matia, and thus, says Dio Cassius (liv. 4), procon- 
suls (ἀνθύπατοι) began to be sent to those uations. 
In Boeckh’s Corpus Inscriptionum, No. 2631, is 
the following relating to Cyprus: ἡ πόλις Κόϊντον 
Ἰούλιον Κόρδον ἀνθύπατον ἁγνείας. Vhis Quin- 
tus Julius Cordus appears to have been proconsul 
of Cyprus before the 12th year of Claudius. He 
is mentioned’in the next inscription (No. 2632) as 
the predecessor of another proconsul, Lueius 
Annius Bassus. he date of this last inscription 
is the 12th year of Claudius, A. τ. 52. The name 
of another proconsul of Cyprus in the time of 
Claudius oecurs on a copper coin, of which an en- 
vraving is given in vol. i. p. 524. A coin of 
-phesus [see vol. i. p. 749] illustrates the usage of 
the word ἀνθύπατος in Acts xix. 38. 
ἣν. Aa W. 


PROCURA/TOR. The Greek ἡγεμών,α 
rendered ‘ governor’? in the A. V., is applied in 
the N. T. to the officer who presided over the im- 
perial province of Judea. It is used of Pontius 
Pilate (Matt. xxvii.), of Felix (Acts xxii, xxiv.), 
and of Festus (Acts xxvi. 90), In all these cases 
the Vulgate equivalent is prases. The office of 
procurator (ἡγεμονία) is mentioned in Luke iii. 1, 
and in this passaye the rendering of the Vulgate 
is more close (procurante Pontio Piiato Judeam). 
It is explained, under the head of Proconsun, 
that after the battle of Actium, 8 c. 27, the prov- 
inces of the Roman empire were divided by Augus- 
tus into two portions, giving some to the senate, 
and reserving to himself the rest. ‘The imperial 
provinces were administered by legates, called legati 
clugusii pro preetore, sometimes with the addition 
of consulari potestate, and sometimes legati con- 
sulaves, or legati or consulares alone. They were 
selected from among meu who had been consuls or 
preetors, and sometimes from the inferior senators 
(Dio Cass. hii. 13, 15). Their term of office was 
indefinite, and subject only to the will of the em- 
peror (Dio Cass. liii. 13). These officers were also 
called presides, a term which in later times was 
applied indifferently to the governors both of the 
senatorial and of the imperial provinces (Suet. 
Claw. 17). They were attended by six lictors, 
used the military dress, and wore the sword (Dio 
Cass. lili. 13), No questor came into the em- 
peror’s provinces, but the property and revenues of 


is strictly ἐπίτροπος (Jos. Ant. xx. 6, ὃ 2. 8, ὃ 5; 
comp. xx. 5,.§ 1), and his office is called ἐπιτροπή 
(Jos. Ant. xx. 5, ὃ 1). 
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the imperial treasury were administered by the 
Rationales, Procuratores, and Actores of the em- 
peror, who were chosen from among his treedmen, 
or from among the knights (Tac. //ést. v. 9; Dio 
Cass. liii. 15). ‘These procurators were sent both 
to the imperial and to the senatorial provinces (Dio 
Cass. lili. 15). Sometimes a province was gov- 
erned hy a procurator with the functions of a 
preses. This was especially the case with the 
smaller provinces and the outlying districts of a 
larger province; and such is the relation in which 
Judea stood to Syria. After the deposition of 
Archelaus, Judea was annexed to Syria, and the 
first procurator was Coponius, who was sent out 
with Quirinus to take a census of the property of 
the Jews and to confiscate that of Archelaus (Jos. 
Ant. xviii. 1, § 1). His successor was Marens 
Ambivius, then Annius Rufus, in whose time the 
emperor Augustus died. Tiberius sent Valerius 
Gratus, who was procurator for eleven years, and 
was succeeded by Pontius Pilate (Jos. Ant. xviii. 
2, § 2), who is called by Josephus (Ant. xviii. 3, 
§ 1) ἡγεμών, as he is in the N. T. He was sub- 
ject to the governor (preses) of Syria, for the 
council of the Samaritans denounced Pilate to 
Vitellins, who sent him to Rome and put one of 
his own friends, Marcellus, in his place (Jos. dant. 
xviii. 4, § 2). The head-quarters of tlie procurator 
were at Cmsarea (Jos. B. J. ii. 9, ὃ 2; Acts xxiii. 
23), where he had a judgment-seat (Acts xxv. 6) 
in the audience chamber (Acts xxv. 23°), and was 
assisted by a council (Acts xxv. 12) whom he con- 
sulted in cases of difficulty, the asscssores (Suet. 
Galb. 14), or ἡγεμόνες, Who are mentioned by 
Josephus (8. J. ii. 16, § 1) as having been con- 
sulted by Cestius, the governor of Syria, when cer- 
tain charges were made against Florus, the pro- 
curator of Judea. More important cases were laid 
before the emperor (Acts xxv. 12; comp. Jos. Ant. 
xx. G, ὃ 2). The procurator, as the representative 
of the emperor, had the power of life and death 
over his subjects (Dio Cass. Hii. 14; Matt. xxvii. 
26), which was denied to the proconsul. In the 
N. ΤῸ we see the procurator only in his judicial 
capacity. Thus Christ is brought before Yontius 
Pilate as a political offender (Matt. ee on ΠΠ|}} 
and the accusation is heard by the procurator, who 
is seated on the judgment-seat (Matt. xxvii. 19). 
Felix heard St. Paul's accusation and defense from 
the judgment-seat at Ceesarea (Acts xxiv.), which 
was in the open air in the great stadium (Jos. 2. J. 
ii. 9, § 2), and St. Paul calls him ‘judge’ (Acts 
xxiv. 10), as if this term described his chief func- 
tions. ‘Lhe procnrator (ἡγεμών) is again alluded 
to in his judicial capacity in 1 Pet. ii. 14. 116 was 
attended by a cohort as body-guard (Matt. xxvii. 
27), and apparently went up to Jerusalem at the 
time of the high festivals, and there resided ‘in the 
palace of Herod (Jos. B. . ii. 14, § 3; Philo, De 
Leg. ad Caium, § 37, ii. 589, ed Mang.), in which 
was the pretorium, or “ judgment-hall,’’ as it is 
rendered in the A. Α΄. (Matt. xxvii. 27; Mark xy. 
16; comp. Acts xxiii. 35). Sometimes it appears 
Jerusalem was made his winter quarters (Jos. Ant. 
xviii. 9, ὃ 1). The High-Priest was appointed and 
removed at the will of the procurator (Jos. Ant. 


a A curious illustration of this is given by Tacitus 
(Ann. xiii. 1), where he describes the poisoning of 
Junius Silanus, proconsul of Asia, by P. Celer, a 
Roman knight, and Helius, a freedman, who had the 
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xviii, 2, § 2). Of the oppression and extortion, 
practiced by one of these officers, Gessius Florus, 
which resulted in open rebellion, we have an account 
in Josephus (Af. xx. 11,§ 1; B. J. ii. 14, § 2). 
The same laws held both for the governors of the 
imperial and senatorial provinces, that they could 
not raise a levy or exact more than an appointed 
sum of money from their subjects, and that when 
their successors came they were to return to home 
within three mouths (Dio Cass. hii. 15). For 
further information see Walter, Gesch. des Rom. 
Rechts. W. Ave 


* PROPER is used in the A. V. in Heb. xi. 
23 (‘because they saw he was a proper child) in 
the sense, of “ handsome,” “ fair’? (Gr. ἀστεῖος)- 
So often in Shakespeare. 


PROPHET (32 : προφήτης: propheta). 
I. Tare ΝΑΜΕ. — The ordinary Hebrew word for 


prophet is ndbi (S°22), derived from the verb 


S23, connected by Geseniugwith Y23, “to bub- 
ble forth,” like a fountain. If this etymology is 
correct, the substantive would signify either a per- 
son who, as it were, involuntarily bursts ferth with 
spiritual utterances under the divine influence (ef. 
Ps. xlv. 1, “ My heart is bubbling up of a good 
matter ’’), or simply oue who pours forth words. 


The analogy of the word FOI (nataph), which 
has the force of ‘ dropping ’’ as honey, and is used 
by Micah (ii. 6, 11), Ezekiel (xxi. 2), and Amos 
(vii. 16), -in the sense of prophesying, points to the 


last signification. The verb N22 is found only in 
the niphal and hithpael, a peculiarity which it 
shares with many other words expressive of speech 
(ef. loqui, fari, vociferari, concionari, φθέγγομαι, 
as well as μαντεύομαι and yaticinari). Dunsen 
(Gott in εἰ. Geschichte, p. 141) and Davidson (/nty. 
Old Test. ii. 430) suppose nabi to signify the man 
io whom announcements are made by God, 2. e. 
inspired. But it is more in accordance with the 
etymology and usage of the word to regard it as 
signifying (actively) one who announces or pours 
JSorth the declarations of God. The latter signifi- 
cation is preferred by Ewald, Havernick, Oehler, 
Hengstenberg, Bleek, Lee, Pusey, δ δα], and the 
creat majority of Biblical critics. 


Two other Hebrew words are used to designate 


a prophet, TIS, voéh, and TTT, chozch, both 
signifying one who sees. They are rendered in the 
A. V. by “seer; ’’ in the LAX. usnally by βλέπων 
or ὁρῶν, sometimes by προφήτης (1 Chr. xxvi. 28; 
2 Chr. xvi. 7,10). The three words seem to be 
contrasted with each other in 1 Chr. xxix. 29. + The 
acts of David the king, first and last, behold they 
are written in the book of Samuel the seer (70éh), 
and in the book of Nathan the prophet (ndadz), and 
in the book of Gad the seer (chozeh).  Roéh is 
a title almost appropriated to Samuel. Jt is only 
used ten times, and in seven of these it is applied 
to Samuel (1 Sam. ix. 9, 11, 18, 19; 1 Chr. ix. 
92: xxvi. 28; xxix. 29). On two other occasions 
it is applied to Hanani (2 Chr. xvi. 7, 10). Once 
it is used by Isaiah (Is. xxx. 10) with no reference 


care of the imperial revenues in Asia (ree familiaris 
principis in Asia imposttt). 

b Unless the ἀκροατήριον (A. V. “ place of hearing 7) 
was the great stadium mentioned by Josephus (B. J. 
ii. 9, § 2). 
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to any particular person. It was superseded in 
general use by the word nd@bi, which Samuel (him- 
self entitled sét4e as well as roék, 1 Sam. iii. 20; 
2 Chr. xxxv. 18) appears to have revived after a 
period of desuetude (1 Sam. ix. 9), and to have ap- 
plied to the prophets organized by him.¢ ‘The verb |o 


MIST, from which it is derived, is the common 
prose word signifying “to 866: ᾽" rT3TT— whence 
hs 5 Τττ 


the substantive TTT, chozeh, is derived — is more 
poetical. Chozeh is rarely found except in the 


books of the Chronicles, but ὙΠ is the word 


constantly used for the prophetical vision. It is 
found in the Pentateuch, in Samuel, in the Chron- 
icles, in Job, and in most of the prophets. 
Whether there is any difference in the usace of 
these three words, and, if any, what that difference 
is, has been much debated (see Witsius, J/¢scedd. 
Sacra, i. 1, § 19; Carpzovius, /ntrod. ad Libros 
Canon. V. T. iii. 1, § 2; Winer, eal-Worterbuch, 
art. “ Propheten”’). Hiivernick (/unleituny, Th. i.; 
Abih. ν. 5. 56) considers nabi to express the title 
of those who officially belonged to the prophetic 
order, while v0éh and chozeh denote those who 
received a prophetical revelation. Dr. Lee (Jn- 
spiration of Holy Scripture, p. 543), agrees with 
Hiivernick in his explanation of nabi, but he iden- 
tifies vué in meaning rather with δὲ than with 
chozeh. He further throws out a suggestion that 
chozeh is the special designation of the prophet 
attached to the royal household. In 2 Sam. xxiv. 
11, Gad is deseribed as “the prophet (radi) Gad, 
ae seer (chozeh);* andelsewhere he is called 
“David's seer (chozeh)’’? (1 Chr. xxi. 9), “the 
king’s seer (chozeh)” (2 Chr. xxix. 25). “ The 
ease of Gad,’ Dr. Lee thinks, “affords the elew to 
the difficulty, as it clearly indicates that attached 
to the royal establishment there was usually an in- 
dividual styled ‘ the king's seer,’ who mivht at the 
same time be a ndbi.”” ‘The suggestion is ingenious 
(see, in addition to places quoted above, 1 Chr. xxv. 
eerie eee Cnr. xxix. 30, xxxv. 15), but it was 
only David (possibly also Manasseh, 2 Chi. xxxiii. 
18) who, so far as we read, had this seer attached 
to his person: and in any ease there is nothing in 
the word chvzch to denote the relation of the 
prophet to the king, but only in the connection in 
which it stands with the word king. 
it would seem that the same persons are designated 
by the three words nahi, rvéh, and chozceh; the 
last two titles being derived fron: the prophets’ 
power of seeing the visions presented to them by 


« In 1 Sam. ix. 9 we read, “116 that is now ealled 
a prophet (2767) was beforetime catled a seer (rock); ” 
from whence Dr. Stanley (Lect on Jewish Church) has 
concluded that rock was “the oldest designation of 
the prophetic office,” superseded by nabt shortly 
after Samuel's time. when nabi first came into use” 
(Lect. xvili., xix.j. This seems opposed to the faet 
that nab? is the word commonly used in the Penta- 
teuch, whereas rock does not appear until the days 
of Sanivel. The passage in the book of Samuel is 
clearly a parenthetical insertion. perhaps made by the 
nabt Nathan (or whoever was the orizinal author of 
the book), perhaps added at a later date, with the view 
of explaining how it was that Samuel bore the title of 
roch, instead of the now usual appellation of mébi. 
To the writer the days of Samuel were τ beforetime,” 
and he explains that in those ancient days, that is the 
days of Samuel, the word used for prophet was roch, 
not 2461. But that does not imply that roca was 


On the whole | 
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God, the first from their function of revealing and 
proclaiming God’s truth to men. When Gregory 
Naz. (Or. 28) calls Ezekiel 6 τῶν “μεγάλων 
ἐπόπτης καὶ ἐξηγητὴς μυστηρίων, he gives a suf- 
ficiently exact translation of the two titles chozeh 
or roéh, and nabi. 


The word Nad: is uniformly translated in the 
ee DY προφήτης, and in the A. V. by prophet.’ 
In classical Greek προφήτης signifies one who 
speaks for another, specially one who speaks for α 
yod aud so interprets his will to man (Liddell & 
Scott, s. v.). Hence its essential meaning is * su 
interpreter."” Thus Apollo is a προφήτης as being 
the interpreter of Zeus (Esch. “wm. 19). Poets 
are the Prophets of the Muses, as being their in- 
terpreters (Plat Phedr. 262 D). The. προφῆται 
attached to heathen temples are so named from 
their interpreting the oracles delivered by the in- 
spired and uncouscious μάντεις (Plat. Tim. 72 B: 
Herod. vii. 111, vote, ed. Behr) We have Plato's 
authority for deriving μάντις from μαίνομαι (ἰ. ¢.). 
The use of the word προφήτης in its modern 
sense is post-classical, and is derived from the LXX. 

From the mediev al use of the word προφητεία, 
prophecy passed into the English language in the 
sense of prediction, and this sense it has retained 


as its popular meaning (see Richardson, s. 7). The 
larger sense of interpretation has not, however, 


been lost. Thus we find in Bacon, "6 An exercise 
commonly called prophesying, whieh was this: that 
the ministers within a precinct did meet upon a 
week day in sume principal town, where there was 
some ancient grave minister that was presideut, 
and an auditory admitted of gentlemen or other 
persons of leisure. ‘hen every minister succes- 
sively, beginning with the youngest, did handle one 
and the same part of Scripture, spending severally 
some quarter of an hour or hetter, and in the whole 
some two hours. And so the exercise heing begun 
and concluded with prayer, and the president giving 


ἃ text for the next meeting, the assembly was dis- 


solved (Pacification of the Church). ‘This mean- 
ing of the word is made further familiar to us by 
the title of leremy Taylor's treatise κι On Liberty 
ot Prophesying.’’ Nor was there any risk of the 
title of a hook published in our own days, “ On the 
Prophetical Office of the Chureh”’ (Oxf. 1838), 
being inisunderstood. In fact the English word 
prophet, like the word inspiration, has always been 
used in a larger and in a closer sense. In the 
larger sense our Lord Jesus Christ is a ‘“ prophet,’ 
Moses is a “ prophet,’’ Mahomet is a “ prophet.” 
The expression means that they proclaimed and 


the primitive word, and that 2a’ first came into usa 
subsequently to Samuel (see Hengstenberg, Beitrage 
zur Einleitung ins A. T. iii. 835). Dr. Stanley repre- 
sents chozeh as “ another antique title.” But on no 
sufficient grounds. ChozeA is first fonnd in 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 11; so that it does not scem to have come into 
use until rock had almost disappeared. It is also 
found in the books of Kings (2 K. xvii. 18) and Chron- 


‘icles (frequently), in Amos (vii. 12), Isaiah (xxix. 10), 


Micah (iii. τ). and the derivatives of the verb chazaA 
are used by the prophets to designate their visions 
down to the Captivity (ef Is. i. 1; Dan. viii. 1: Zech. 
xiii 4). The derivatives of γα σὰ are rarer. and, as 
being prose words, are chiefly used by Daniel (ef. Ez. 
1.1; Dan. x. 7) On examination we find that abi 
existed before and after and alongside of both roca 
and chozeh, but that chozeA was somewhat more 
modern thau roch. 
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published a new religious dispensation. In a sim- 
ilar though not identical sense, the Chureli is said 
to have a ‘“ prophetical,’” ἢ. e. an expository and 
interpretative office. But in its closer sense the 
word, according to usage though not according to 
etymology, involves the idea of foresight. And 
this is and always has been its more nsual aceepta- 
tion. The different meanings, or shades of mean- 
ing, in which the abstract noun is employed in 
Seripture, have been drawn out by Locke as _ fol- 
lows: ‘ Prophecy comprehends three things: pre- 
diction; singing by the dictate of the Spirit; and 
understanding ‘and explaining the mysterious, hid- 
den sense of Scripture, by an immediate illumina- 
tion and motion of the Spirit’? (Paraphrase of 1 
Cour. xii. note, p. 121, Lond. 1742). Τὸ is in virtue 
of this last signification of the word, that the 
prophets of the N. T. are so called (1 Cor. xii.): 
by virtue of the second, that the sons of Asaph, etc. 
are said to have ‘+ prophesied with a harp”’ (1 Chr. 
xxv. 3), and Miriam and Deborah are termed 
‘ prophetesses.’? ‘That the idea of potential if not 
actual prediction enters into the conception ex- 
pressed by the word prophecy, when that word is 
used to designate the function of the Hebrew 
prophets, seems to be proved ΤΣ es following pas- 
sages of Scripture, Dent. xviii. 22; Jer. xxviii. 9; | 
Acts ii. 30. il, 18, 215 1 Pet. i. 10; 2 Pet-i 18, 

20s le 2. Etymologically, however, it is certain | 
that neither prescience nor prediction are implied | 
by the term used in the Hebrew, Greek, or English 
language. 

11. PRopuetTicAL Orpder. — The sacerdotal 
order was originally the instrument by which the | 
members of the Jewish Theocracy were taught and 
governed in things spiritual. least and fast, sacri- 
fice and offering, rite and ceremony, constituted a 
varied and ever-recurring system of training and 
teaching by type and symbol. To the priests, too, 
was intrusted the work of “teaching the children 
of Israel all the statutes which the Lord hath spoken 
unto them by the hand of Moses” (Ley. x. 11). 
Teaching by act and teaching by word were alike 
their task. This task they adequately fulfilled for 
some hundred or more years after the giving cf the 
Law at Mount Sinai. But during the time of the 
Judges, the priesthood sank into a state of degen- 
eracy, and the people were no longer affected by 
the acted lessons of the ceremonial service. They 
required less enigmatic warnings and exhortations. 
Under these circumstances a new moral power was 
evoked — the Prophetic Order. Sammel, himself a 
Levite, of the family of Kohath (1 Chr. vi. 28), and 


a Tt seems to be incorrect to say that the Euglish 
word was “originally”? used in the wider sense of 
preaching,” and that it became ‘limited’ to the 
meaning of “ predicting,” in the seventeenth century, 
in consequence of ‘ an etymological mistake ” (Stanley. 
Lect. xix.,xx.). The word entered into the English 
language in its sense of predicting. It could not have 
been otherwise, for at the time of the formation of the 
English language, the word προφητεία had, by usage, 
assumed popularly the meaning of prediction. And 
we find it ordinarily emploved, by early as well as by 
late writers, in this sense (see Polydore Virgil, History 
of England, iv. 161, Camden ed. 1845; Coventry 
Mysteries, p. 65, Shakespeare Soc. ed, 1841, and 
Richardson, s. 1.).. It is probable that the meaning 
was ‘limited ” to “* prediction’ as much and as little 
before the seventecath century as it has been since. 

b Dr. Stanley (Lect. xviii.) declares it to be ‘ doubt- 
‘ul if he was of Levitical descent, and certain that he 
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almost certainly a priest,> was the instrument used 
at once for effecting a reform in the sacerdotal order 
(1 Chr. ix. 22), and for giving to the prophets a 
position of importance which they had never before 
held. So important was the work wrought by him, 
that he is classed in Holy Scripture with Moses 
(Jer. xv. 1; VPs. xcix. 6; Acts iii. 24), Samnel 
being the great religious reformer and organizer of 
the prophetical order, as Moses was the στοαὶ legis- 
lator and founder of the priestly rule. Neverthe- 
less, it is not to be supposed that Samuel created 
the prophetic order as a new thing before unknown. 
The germs both of the prophetic and of the regal 
order are found in the Law as given to the Israelites 
by Moses (Dent. xiii. 1, xviii. 20, xvii. 18), but 
they were not yet developed, because there was not 
yet the demand for them. Samuel, who evolved 
the one, himself saw the evolution of the other. 
The title of prophet is found before the legislation 
of Mount Sinai. When Abraham is called a 
prophet (Gen. xx. 7), it is probably in the sense of 
a friend of God, to whom He makes known His 
will; and in the same sense the name seems to be 
applied to the patriarchs in general (Ps. ev. 15).¢ 
Moses is more specifically a prophet, as being a 
proclaimer of a new dispensation, a revealer of God's 
will, and in virtue of his divinely inspired songs 
(Ex. xv.; Deut. xxxii., xxxlil.; ΡΒ. χο.), μα ΒΪ5 
main work was not prophetical, ‘and he is therefore 
formally distinguished from prophets (Num. xii. 6) 
as well as classed with them (Deut. xviii. 15, xxxiy. 
10). Aaron is the prophet of Moses (Ex. vii. 1); 
Miriam (ἔχ. xy. 20) is a prophetess; and we find 
the prophetic gift in the elders who ‘“ prophesied ” 
when “the Spirit of the Lord rested upon them,” 
and in Eldad and Medad, who * prophesied in the 
camp’? (Num. xi. 27). At the time of the sedi- 
tion of Miriam, the possible existence of prophets 
is recognized (Num. xii. 6). In the days of the 
Judges we find that Deborah (Judg. iv. 4) is a 
prophetess; a prophet (Judg. vi. 8) rebukes and 
exhorts the Israelites when oppressed hy the Mid- 
ianites; and, in Samuel's childhood, “a man of 
God’ predicts to Eli the death of his two sons, 
and the curse that was to fall on his descendants 
(1 Sam. ii. 27). 

Samuel took measures to make his work of res- 
toration permanent as well as effective for the mo- 
ment. For this purpose he instituted Companies, 
or Colleges of Prophets. One we find in his life- 


'time at Ramah (1 Sam. xix. 19, 20); others after- 


wards at Bethel (2 K. ii. 3), Jericho (2 K. ii. 5), 
Gilyal (2 K. iv. 38), and elsewhere (2 K. vi. 1). 


- 


was pot ἃ priest.” If the record of 1 Chr. vi. 28 is 
correct, it is certain that he was a Levite by descent 
thoug! an Ephrathite by habitation (1 Sam. i. 1). 
There or ey probability that he was a priest (cf. 1 
Sam. i. 22, ii. 11, 18, vii. 5, 17, x. 1, xia 
presumption to the contrary. ‘The fact on which Dr. 
Stauley relies. that Samuel lived “not at Gibeon or 
at Nob but at Ramah,” and that “ the prophetic 
sehools were at Ramah, and at Bethel, and at Gilgal, 
not at Iebron and Anathoth,”’ does not suffice to 
raise a presumption. As judge, Samuel would have 
lived where it was most suitable for the judge to dwell. 
Of the three colleges, that at Ramah was alone founded 
by Samuel, of course where he lived himself, and even 
where Ramah was we do not know: one of the latest 
hypotheses places it two miles from Lebron. 

e According to Hengstenberg’s view of prophecy, 
Abraham was a prophet because he received revela- 
tious by the means of dream and vision (Gen. xv. 12) 
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Their constitution and object were similar to those 
of Theological Colleges. Into them were gathered 
promising students, and here they were trained for 
the oftice which they were afterwards destined to 
fulfill. So successful were these institutions, that 
from the time of Samuel to the closing of the 
Canon of the Old Testament, there seems never to 
have been wanting a due supply of men to keep up 
the line of official prophets.e The apocryphal books 
of the Maccabees (1. iv. 46, ix. 27, xiv. 41) and of 
Keclesiasticus (xxxvi. 15) represent them as ex- 
tinct. ‘The colleges appear to have consisted of 
students differing in number. Sometimes they 
were very numerous (1 K. xviii. 4, xxii. 6; 2 K. 
ii. 16). One elderly, or leading prophet, presided 
over them (1 Sam. xix. 20), called their Father 
(1 Sam. x. 12), or Master (2 K. ii. 3), who was 
apparently admitted to his office by the ceremony 
Cmemiormame (1 IX. xix. 16; Is. Ixi. 1; Is. ev. 15). 
They were called his sons. Their chief subject of 
study was, no doubt, the Law and its interpreta- 
tion; oral, as distinct from symbolical, teaching 
being henceforward tacitly transferred from the 
priestly to the prophetical order.o Subsidiary sub- 
jects of instruction were music and sacred poetry, 
both of which had been connected with prophecy 
from the time of Moses (fix. xv. 20) and the Judges 
(Judg. iv. 4, v. 1). The prophets that meet Saul 
“came down from the high place with a psaltery 
and a tabret, and a pipe and a harp before them "’ 
(1 Sam. x. 5). Elijah calls a minstrel to evoke 
the prophetic gift in himself (2 K. iii. 15). David 
‘separates to the service of the sous of Asaph and 
of Heman and of Jeduthun, who should prophesy 
with harps and with psalteries and with cymbals. 
. . . All these were under the hands of their tather 
for song in the house of the Lord with cymbals, 
psalteries, and harps for the service of the house 
of Ged’ (1 Chr. xxv. 6). Hymns, or sacred songs, 
are found in the books of Jonah (ii. 2), Isaiah (xii. 
1, xxvi. 1), Habakkuk (iii. 2). And it was prob- 
ably the duty of the prophetical students to compose 
verses to be sung in the Temple. (See Lowth, 
Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews, Lect. xviii.) Having 
been themselves trained and taught, the prophets, 
whether still residing within their college, or having 
left its precincts, had the task of teaching others. 
From the question addressed to the Shunammite by 
her husband, « Wherefore wilt thou go to him to- 
day? It is neither new moon nor Sabbath’ (Ὁ Κα. 
iv. 23), it appears that weekly and monthly relig- 
lous meetings were lield as an ordinary practice by 
the prophets (see Patrick, Comm. a loc.). Thus 
we find that ‘+ Elisha sat in his house,’’ engaged 
in his official occupation (cf. Ez. viii. 1, xiv. 1, 
xx. 1), “and the elders sat with him” (2 K. vi. 
32), when the King of Israel sent to slay him. It 
was ut these meetings. probably, that many of the 
warnings and exhortations on morality and spiritual 


« There seems no sufficient ground for the common 
statement that, after the schism, the colleges existed 
only in the Israelitish kingdom, or for Knobel’s sup- 
position that they ceased with Elisha (Prophetismucs, 
ii. 39), nor again for Bishop Lowth’s statement that 
“they existed trom the earhest times of the Hebrew 
republic ?? (Sacred Poetry, Lect. xviii.), or for M. 
Nicolas’ assertion that their previous establishment 
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religion were addressed by the prophets to their 
countrymen. The general appearance and life of 
the prophet were very similar to those of the East- 
ern dervish at the present day. His dress was a 
hairy garment, girt with a leathern girdle ([5. xx. 
2; Zech. xiii. 4; Matt. ii. 4). He was married 
or unmarried as he chose; but his manner of life 
und diet were stern and austere (2 K. iv. 10, 38; 
1 K. xix. 6; Matt. iii. 4). 

ΠῚ. The Prorvurric Girr. — We have been 
speaking of the Prophetic Order. To belong to 
the prophetic order and to possess the prophetic gift 
are not convertible terms. There might be mem- 
bers of the prophetic order to whom the gift of 
prophecy was not vouchsafed. There might be 
inspired prophets, who did not belong to the 
prophetic order. Generally, the inspired prophet 
came from the Collexe of the Prophets, and be- 
longed to the prophetic order; but this was not 
always the case. In the instance of the Prophet 
Amos, the rule and the exception are both mani- 
fested. When Amaziah, the idolatrous Israelitish 
priest, threatens the prophet, and desires him to 
‘‘tlee away into the land of Judah, and there eat 
bread and prophesy there, but not to prophesy 
again any more at Bethel,’’ Amos in reply says, 
"6 } was no prophet, neither was 1 a prophet’s son; 
but I was an herdsman, and a gatherer of sycamore 
fruit; and the Lord took me as I followed the flock, 
aid the Lord said unto me, Go prophesy unto my 
people Israel’ (vii. 14). That is, though called 
to the prophetic office, he did not belong to the 
prophetic order, aud had not been trained in the 
prophetical colleges; and this, he indicates, was an 
unusual occurrence. (See J. Smith on Prophecy, 
ὉΠ 1X2). 

The sixteen prophets whose books are in the 
Canon have therefore that place of honor, because 
they were endowed with the prophetic gift as well 
as ordinarily (so far as we know) belonging to the 
prophetic order. There were hundreds of prophets 
contemporary with each of these sixteen prophets; 
and no doubt numberless compositions in sacred 
poetry and numiberless moral exhortations were 
issued from the several schools, but only sixteen 
books find their place in the Canon. Why is this ? 
Because these sixteen had what their brother- 
collegians had not, the Divine call to the office of 
prophet, and the Divine illumination to enlighten 
them. It was not sufficient to have been taught 
and trained in preparation for a future call. Teach- 
ing and training served as a preparation only. 
When the schoolmaster’s work was done, then, if 
the instrument was worthy, God's work began. 
Moses had an external call at the burning bush 
(lex. iii. 2). The Lord called Samuel, so that Fli 
perceived, and Samuel learned, that it was the Lord 
who called him (1 Sam. ii. 10). Isaiah (vi. 8), 
Jeremiah (i. 5), Ezekiel (ii. 4), Amos (vii. 15), 


δ᾽ It is a vulgar error respecting Jewish history to 
suppose that there was an antagonisin between the 
prophets and the priests. There is not a trace of such 
antagonism. Isaiah may denounce a wicked hierarchy 
(i. 10), but it is because it is wicked, not because it is 
a hierarchy. Malachi “ sharply reproves”’ the priests 
(ii. 1), but it is in order to support the priesthood (cf. 
i. 14). Mr. F. W. Newman even designates Ezekiel’s 


ean be inferred from 1 Sam. viil., ix., x. (tudes critiques | writings as τ hard sacerdotalism,” ‘ tedious and un- 


sur la Bible, p. 365). 


We have, however, no actual | edifying as Leviticus itself’? (Hebr. Monarch. Ὁ. 330). 


proof of their existence except iu the days of Samuel | The Prophetical Order was, in truth, supplemental, not 


and of Elijah and Elisha. 
163 


antagonistic to the Sacerdotal. 
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declare their special mission. Nor was it sufficient 
for this call to have been made once for all. Each 
prophetical utterance is the result of a communi- 
eation of the Divine to the human spirit, received 
either by “ vision’ (Is. vi. 1) or by “ the word of 
the Lord” (Jer. ii. 1). (See Aids to Faith, Essay 
11... ““On Prophecy.”’?) What then are the charac- 
teristics of the sixteen prophets, thus called and 
commisstoned, and entrusted with the messages of 
God to his people ? 

(1.) ‘Phey were the national poets of Judea. 
We have already shown that musie and poetry, 
chants and hymns, were a main part of the studies 
of the class from which, generally speaking, they 
were derived. As is natural, we find not only the 
songs previously specified, but the rest of their com- 
positions, poetical or breathing the spirit of poetry.¢ 

(2.) They were annalists and historians. A great 
portion of Isaiah, of Jeremiah, of Daniel, of Jonah, 
of Haggai, is direct or indirect history. 

fare) They were preachers ot patriotism ; their 
patriotism heing founded on the religious motive. 
To the subject of the Theocracy, the enemy of his 
nation was the enemy of God, the traitor to the 
public weal was a traitor to his God; a denunciation 
of an enemy was a denunciation of a representa- 
tive of evil, an exhortation in hehalf of Jerusalem 
was an exhortation in behalf of God’s Kingdom on 
earth, “the city of our God, the mountain of 
holiness, beautiful for situation, the joy of the 
whole earth, the city of the great King’ (Ps. 
Saviit. 1, 2). 

(4.) They were preachers of morals and of spirit- 
ual religion. The symbolical teaching of the Law 
had lost much of its etfect. Instead of learning the 
necessity of purity by the legal washings, the ma- 
jority came to rest in the ontward act as in itself 
sufficient. Jt was the work, then, of the prophets to 
hold np hefore the eyes of their countrymen a high 
and pure morality, not veiled in symbols and acts, 
but such as none could profess to misunderstand. 
Thus, in his first chapter, Isaiah contrasts ceremo- 
nial observances with spiritual morality: “ Your 
new moons and your appointed feasts my soul 
hateth: they are a trouble to me; I am weary to 
bear them. . Wash you, make you clean; put 
away the evil of your doings from before mine eyes; 
cease to do evil; learn to ‘do w ell; seek judgment; 
relieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for 
the widow” (i. 14-17). He proeceds to denounce 
God’s judgments on the oppression and covetous- 


« Bishop Lowth ‘esteems the whole book of Isaiah 
poetical, a few passages exempted, which, if brought 
together, would not at most exceed the bulk of five or 
six chapters: “Ὁ “half of the book of Jeremiah,” “ the 
greater part of Ezekiel.’ The rest of the prophets 
are mainly poetical, but Haggai is “ prosaic,’ and 
Jonah and Daniel are plain prose (Sacred Poetry, Lect. 
xxi.). 

ὃ τ Magna fides et grandis andacia Prophetarum,” 
says St. Jerome (1 Ezek.). This was their general 
eharaeteristic, but that gifts and graces might be dis 
severed, is proved by the eases of Balaam, Jonah, 
Caiaphas, and the disobedicnt prophet of Judah. 

¢ Dr. Davidson pronounces it as “now eommonly 
admitted that the essential part of Biblical propheey 
does not lie in predicting contingent events, but in 
divining the essentially religious in the course of his- 
tory. - In no prophecy can it be shown that 
the titeral predicting of distant historieal events is 
yontained. . Iu conformity with the analogy 
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ness of the rulers, the pride of the women (e. iii.), 
on grasping, profligacy, iniquity, injustice (e y.), 
and so on throughout. The system of morals put 
forward by the prophets, if not higher, or sterner, 
or purer than that of the Law, is more plainly de- 
clared, and with greater, because now more needed, 
yehemence of diction.2 

(5.) They were extraordinary, but yet authorized, 
exponents of the Law. As an instance of this, we 
may take Isaiah's description of a true fast (Iviii. 
3-7); Ezekiel’s explanation of the sins of the father 
being visited on the children (ce. xvili.); Micah’s 
preference of “doing justly, loving mercy, and walk- 
ing humbly with God,” to + thonednite of rams and 
ten thousands of rivers of oil ’’ (vi. 6-8). In these 
as in other similar cases (cf. Hos. vi. 6; Amos 
v. 21), it was the task of the prophets to restore 
the balance which had been overthrown by the 
Jews and their teachers dwelling on one side or on 
the outer covering of a truth or of a duty, and 
leaving the other side or the inner meaning out of 
sight. 

(0.) ‘They held, as we have shown above, a pas- 
toral or quasi-pastoral office. 

(7.) They were a political power in the state. 
Strong in the safeguard of their religious charac- 
ter, they were able to serve as a counterpoise to 
the royal authority when wielded even by an Ahab. 

(8.) But the prophets were something more than 
national poets and annalists, preachers of patriot- 
ism, moral teachers, exponents of the Law, pastors, 
and politicians. We have not yet touched upon 
their most essential characteristic, which is, that 
they were instruments of revealing God's will to 
man, as in other ways, so, specially, by predicting 
future events, and, in particular, by foretelling the 
incarnation of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the re- 
demption effected by Him.¢ ‘There are two chief 
ways of exhibiting this fact: one is suitable when 
discoursing with Christians, the other when argu- 
ing with unbelievers. ‘To the Chiristian it is 
enough to show that the truth of the New Testa- 
nent and the truthfulness of its authors, and of 
the Lord Wimself, are bound up with the truth 
of the existence of this predictive element in the 
prophets. ΤῸ the unbeliever it is necessary to show 
that facts have verified their predictions. 

(a.) In St. Matthew's Gospel, the first chapter, 
we find a quotation from the prophet Isaiah, ἐς Be- 
hold a virgin shall be with child, and shall bring 
forth a son, and they shall call his name Em- 


|of prophecy generally, speeial predietions concerning 
Christ do not appear in the Old Testament.” Dr. 
Davidson must mean that this is “now commonly 
admitted” by writers like himself, who, following 
Eichhorn, resolve “the prophet’s delineations of the 
future” into “in essenee nothing but forebodings — 
efforts of the spiritual eye to bring up before itself the 
distinet form of the future. The prevision of the 
prophet is intensified presentiment.” Of course, if 
the powers of the prophets were simply “ torebodings * 
and ‘presentiments” of the human spirit in ‘its 
preconscious region,” they could not do more than 
make indefinite guesses about the future. But this 
is not the Jewish nor the Christian theory of prophecy. 
See 8. Basil (in Esai. iii.), 8. Chrys. (Hom. ΧΧΉ. t. y. 
187, ed. 1612), Clem. Alex. (Strom. 1. in.), Euseb. ( Dem. 
Evang. v, 182, ed. 1544), and Justin Martyr ( αὶ 
cum Tryph. Ὁ. 224, ed. 1636). (See Suicer, s. v 


προφήτης.) 


| 
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manuel; ’’ and, at the same time, we find a state- 
ment that the birth of Christ took place as it did 
“that it might be fulfilled which was’spoken of the 
Lord by the prophet,’ in those words (i. 22, 23). 
This means that the prophecy was the declaration 
of God's purpose, and that the circumstances of 
the birth of Christ were the fulfillment of that 
purpose. Then, either the predictive element exists 
in the book of the Prophet Isaiah, or the authority 
of the Evaugelist St. Matthew must be given up. 
The same evangelist testifies to the same prophet 
haying “spoken of’ John the Baptist (iii. 3) in 
words which he quotes from Is. xl. 3. He say's 
(iv. 18-15) that Jesus came and dwelt in Ca- 
pernaum, that‘? other words “spoken by” the 
same prophet (ix. 1) “might be fulfilled.’”’ 116 
says (viii. 17) that Jesus did certain acts, ‘that it 
might be fulfilled which was spoken by Esaias the 
prophet ’ (Is. lilt. 4). He says (xii. 17) that Jesus 
acted in a particular manner, “that it might be 
fulfilled which was spoken by Ksaias the prophet" 
in words quoted from chap. xlii. 1. Then, if we 
believe St. Matthew, we must believe that in the 
pages of the Prophet Isaiah there was predicted 
that which Jesus some seven hundred years after- 
wards fulfilled.¢ But, further, we have not only 
the evidence of the Kvanvelist; we have the evi- 
dence of the Lord Himself. He declares (Matt. 
xili. 14) that in the Jews of his age ‘is fulfilled 
the prophecy of Esaias, which saith —” (Is. vi. 9). 
He says (Matt. xv. 7) ** Esains well prophesied of 
them’’ (Is. xxix. 13). Then, if we believe our 
Lord’s sayings and the record of them, we must 
believe in prediction as existing in the Prophet 
Isaiah. This prophet, who is cited between fifty 
and sixty times, may he taken as a sample; but 
the same arguinent might be brought forward with 
respect to Jeremiah (Matt. ii. 18; Tleb. viii. 8), 
Daniel (Matt. xxiv. 15), Hosea (Matt. ii. 15; Ron. 
ix. 25), doel (Acts ii. 17), Amos (Acts vii. 42; xv. 
1G), Jonah (Matt. xii. 40), Micah (Matt. xii. 7), 
Wabakkuk (Acts xiii. 41), Haggai (Heb. xii. 28), 
Zechariah (Matt. xxi. 5; Mark xiv. 27; John xix. 
Ὁ). ΜΠ το 1 (att. xi. 10; Mark i. 2; Luke vii. 
27). With this evidence for so many of the 
prophets, it would be idle to eavil with respect to 
Ezekiel, Obadiah, Nahum, Zephaniah; the more, 
as “the prophets"? are frequently spoken of to- 
gether (Matt. 11. 23; Acts xiii. 40, xv. 15) as an- 
thoritative. The Psalms are quoted no less than sey- 
enty times, and very frequently as being predictive. 

(8.) The argument with the unbeliever does not 
admit of being brought to an issue so concisely. 
Here it is necessary (1) to point out the existence 
of certain declarations as to future events, the 
probability of which was not discernible by human 
sagacity at the time that the declarations were 
made; (2) to show that certain events did after- 
wards take place corresponding with these declara. 
tions; (3) to show that a chance coincidence is not 
an adequate hypothesis on which to account for 
that correspondence. 


@ This conelusion cannot be eseaped by pressing the 
words ἵνα πληρωθῇ, for if they do not mean that cer- 
tain things were done in order that the Divine pre- 
destination might be accomplished, which predestiua- 
tion was already declared by the prophet, they must 
mean that Jesus Christ Knowingly moukled his acts so 
as to be in accordance with what was said in an an- 
cient book which in reality had no reference to him, a 
thing which is entirely at variance with the character 
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Davison, in his valuable Discourses on Prophecy 
fixes a “Criterion of Prophecy,” and in aceord- 
ance with it he describes ‘the conditions which 
would confer eoyency of evidence on single ex- 
amples of propheecy,’’ in the following manner: 
first, “the known promulgation of the ‘prophecy 
prior to the event; secondly, the clear aud palpable 
fulfillment of it; lastly, the nature of the event 
itself, if, when the prediction of it was given, it 
lay remote from human view, and was such as 
could not be foreseen by any supposable eftort of 
reason, or be deduced upon principles of caleula- 
tion derived from probability and experience ” 
(Disc. viti. 378). Applying his test, the learned 
writer finds that the establishment of the Christian 
Relizion aud the person of its founder were pre- 
dicted when neither reason nor experience could 
have anticipated them; and that the predictions 
respecting them lave been clearly fulfilled in his- 
tory. Here, then, is an adequate proof of an 
inspired prescience in the prophets who predicted 
these things. He applies his test to the prophecies 
recorded of the Jewish people, and their actual 
state, to the prediction of the great apostasy and 
to the actual state of corrupted Christianity, and 
finally to the prophecies relating to Nineveh, Baby- 
lon, Tyre, Egypt, the Ishmaelites, and the Four 
Impires, and to the events which have befallen 
them; and in each of these cases he finds proof 
of the existence of the predictive element in the 
prophets. 

In the book of Kings we find Micaiah the son 
of linlah uttering a chalienge, by which his pre- 
dictive powers were to be judged. Ue had pro- 
nounced, by the word of the Lord, that Ahab 
should fall at Ramoth-Gilead. Ahab, in return, 
commanded hint to be shut up in prison until he 
came back in peace. ‘And Micaiah said, If thou 
return at all in peace ’’ (that is, if the event does 
not verify iny words), “the Lord hath not spoken 
by ne’ (that is, am no prophet capable of pre- 
dicting the finture) (1 K. xxii. 28). The test is 
sound as a negative test, and so it is laid down in 
the Law (Deut. xviii. 22); but as a positive test it 
would not be sufficient. Ahab's death at Ramoth- 
Gilead did not prove Micaiah's predictive powers, 
though his escape would have disproved them. 
But here we must notice a very important differ- 
ence between single prophecies and a series of 
prophecy. The fulfillment of a single prophecy 
does not prove the prophetical power of the prophet, 
but the fulfillment of a long series of prophecies 
by a series or number of events does in itself con- 
stitute a proof that the prophecies were intended 
to predict the events, and, consequently, that pre- 
dictive power resided in the prophet or prophets. 
We may see this in the so far parallel cases of 
satirical writings. We know for certain that 
Aristophanes refers to Cleon, Pericles, Nicias (and 
we should he equally sure of it were his satire 
more concealed than it is) simply from the fact of 
a number of satirical hits converging together on 


drawn of him by St. Matthew, and which would make 
him a conscious impostor, inasmuch as he himself 
appeals to the prophecies. Further, it would imply 
(as in Matt. i. 22) that God Himself contrived certain 
events (as those connected with the birth of Christ), 
not in order that they might be in accordance with 
his will, but in order that they might be agreeable 
to the declarations of a certain book — than which 
nothing could well be more absurd. 
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the object of his satire. One, two, or three strokes 
might be intended for more persons than one, but 
the addition of each stroke makes the aim more 
apparent, and when we have a sufficient number 
before us we can no longer possibly doubt his de- 
sign. ‘The same may be said of fables, and still 
more of allegories. The fact of a complicated 
lock heing opened by a key shows that the lock 
and key were nieant for each other. Now the 
Messianic picture drawn by the prophets as a body 
contains at least as many traits as these: — That 
salvation should come through the family of Abra- 
ham, Isaae, Jacob, Judah, David: that at the time 
of the final absorption of the Jewish power, Shi- 
loh (the tranquillizer) should gather the nations 
under his rule: that there should be a great 
Prophet, typified by Moses; a King descended 
from David ; a Priest forever, typified by Melehis- 
edek: that there should be born into the world 
a child to be called Mighty God, Eternal Father, 
Prince of Peace: that there should be a Righteous 
Servant of God on whom the Lord would lay the 
miqnity of all: that Messiah the Vrince should 
be cut off, but not for himself: that an everlasting 
kingdom should be given by the Ancient of Days 
to one like the Son of Man. It seems impossible 
to harmonize so many apparent contradictions. 
Nevertheless it is an undoubted fact that, at the 
time seemingly pointed out by one or more of 
these predictions, there was born into the work] a 
child of the house of David, and therefore of the 
tamily of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Judah, who 
claimed to be the object of these and other pre- 
dictions; who is acknowledged as Prophet, Priest, 
and King, as Mighty God, and yet as God's 
Righteous Servant who bears the iniquity of all; 
who was cut off, and whose death is acknowledged 
not to have been for his own, but for others’ good ; 
who has instituted a spiritual kingdom on earth, 
which kingdom is of a nature to continue forever, 
if there is any continuance beyond this world and 
this life; and in whose doings and sufferings on 
earth a number of specific predictions were mi- 
nutely fulfilled. Then we may say that we have 
liere a series of prophecies which are so applicable 
to the person and earthly life of Jesus Christ as 
to be thereby shown to have been designed to ap- 
ply to Him. And if they were designed to apply 
to Tim, prophetical prediction is proved. P 
Objections have been urged: —1. Vagueness. 
—It has been said that the prophecies are too 
darkly and vaguely worded to be proved predictive 
by the events which they are alleged to foretell. 
This objection is stated with clearness and force 
by Ammon. [116 says, «Such simple sentences as 
the following: Israel has not to expect a king, but 
a teacher; this teacher will be horn at Bethlehem 
during the reign of Herod; he will lay down his 
life τον ‘Viberius, in attestation of the truth of 
his relivion; through the destruction of Jerusa- 
Jem, and the complete extinetion of the Jewish 
state, he will spread his dvctrine in every quarter 
of the world — a few sentences like these, expressed 
in plain historieal prose, would not only Lear the 
eharacter of true predictions, but, when once their 
genuineness was proved, they would be of incom- 
parably greater worth to us than all the oracles of 
the Old Testament. taken together’ (Christology, 
ρ 132). But to this it might he answered, and 
has heen in effect answered by lengstenberg — 1. 
That God never forces men to believe, but that 
there is such an union of definiteness and vague- 
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ness in the prophecies as to enable those who are 
willing to discover the truth, while the willfully 
blind are not forcibly constrained to see it. 2. 
That, had the prophecies been couched in the forin 
of direct declarations, their fulfillment would have 
thereby been rendered impossible, or, at least, eapa- 
ble of frustration. 3. hat the etfect of prophecy 
(ε. g. with reference to the time of the Messiah's. 
coming) would have been far less beneficial to be- 
lievers, as being less adapted to keep them in a 
state of constant expectation. 4. That the Mes~ 
sith of Revelation could not be so elearly por- 
trayed in his varied character as God and Man, as 
Prophet, Priest, and King, if he had been the 
mere ‘teacher’? whieh is all that Ammon ac- 
knowledges him to be. 5. That the state of the 
Prophets, at the time of receiving the Divine reve- 
lation, was (as we shall presently show) such as 
necessarily to make their predictions fragmentary, 
figurative, and abstracted from the relations of 
time. 6. That some portions of the prophecies 
were intended to he of double application, and 
some portions to be understood only on their ful- 
fillment (cf. John xiv. 29; Ez. xxxvi. 33). 

2. Obscurity of a part or parts of a prophecy 
otherwise clear. — The objection drawn from “the 
unintelligibleness of one part of a prophecy, as 
invalidating the proof of foresight arising from the 
evident completion of those parts which are under- 
stood ὁ" is akin to that drawn from the vagueness 
of the whole of it. And it may be answered with 
the suine arguments, to which we may add the 
consideration urged by Butler that it is, for the 
argument in hand, the same as if the parts not 
understood were written in cipher or not written 
at all: ‘Suppose a writing, partly in cipher and 
partly in plain words at length; and that in 
the part one understood there appeared mention 
of several known facts — it would never come into 
any man’s thought to imagine that if he under- 
stood the whole, perhaps he might find that these 
facts were not in reality known by the writer” 
(Analogy, pt. ii. 6. vii.). Furthermore, if it be 
true that prophecies relating to the first coming 
of the Messiah refer also to his second coming, 
sone part of those prophecies must necessarily be 
as yet not fully understood. 

It would appear from these considerations that 
Davison’s secoud * condition,’ above quoted, ‘the 
clear and palpable fulfilment of the prophecy,” 
should be so far modified as to take into account 
the necessary difticulty, more or less great, in recog- 
uizing the fulfillment of a prophecy which results 
from the necessary vagueness and obscurity of the 
prophecy itself. 

3. Application of the several prophecies to a 
more immediate subject. —It has been the task of 
many Biblical critics to examine the different pas- 
sages which are alleged to be predictions of Christ, 
and to show that they were delivered in reference 
to some person or thing contemporary with, or 
shortly subsequent to, the time of the writer. 
The conelusion is then drawn, sometimes scorn- 
fully, sometimes as an inference not to be resisted, 
that the passages in question have nothing to do 
with the Messiah. We have here to distinguish 
carefully between the conclusion proved, and the 
corollary drawn from it. Let it be granted that it 
may he proved of all the predictions of the Mes- 
sinli — it certainly may be proved of many — that 
they primarily apply to some historical and present 
fact: in that case a certain law, under which God 
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vouchsafes his prophetical revelations, is discov- 
ered; but there is no semblance of disproof of the 
turther Messianic interpretation of the passages 
under consideration. That some such law does 
exist has heen argued at length hy Mr. Davison. 
He believes, however, that “it obtains only in 
some of the more distinguished monuments of 
prophecy,” such as the prophecies founded on, and 
having primary reference to, the kingdom of Da- 
vid, the restoration of the Jews, the destruction 
of Jerusalem (On Prophecy, Disc. v.). Dr. Lee 
thinks that Davison “exhibits too great reserve in 
the application of this important principle’’ (Oz 
Inspiration, Lect. iy.). Te considers it to be of 
Universal application; and upon it he founds the 
doctrine of the “double sense of prophecy,’ ac- 
cording to whieh a prediction is fulfilled in two or 
even wore distinet but analogous subjects: first in 
type, then in antitype; and after that perhaps 
awaits a still further and more complete fulfillment. 
This view of the fulfillment of prophecy seems 
necessary for the explanation of our Lord's predic- 
tion on the mount, relating at once to the fall of 
Jerusalem and to the end of the Christian dis- 
pensation. It is on this principle that Pearson 
writes: “ Many are the prophecies which concern 
Him, many the promises which are made of Him; 
but yet some of them very obscure. . . . . 
Wheresvever He is spoken of as the Anointed, it 
may well be jsf understood of some other per- 
son; except one place in Daniel, where Messiah 
is foretold ‘to be cut off’ ’’ (On the Creed, Art. 
bh). 

Whether it can be proved by an investigation 
of Holy Seripture, that this relation between 
Divine announcements for the future and certain 
present events does so exist as to constitute a law, 
and whether, if the law is proved to exist, it is of 
universal, or only of partial application, we do not 
pause to determine. But it is manifes& that the 
existence of a primary sense cannot exclude the 
possibility of a secondary sense. The question, 
therefore, really is, whether the prophecies are 
upplieable to Christ: if they are so applicable, the 
previous application of each of them to some his- 
torical event would not invalidate the proof that 
they were designed as a whole to find their full 
completion in Ilim. Nay, even if it could he 
shown that the prophets had in their thoughts 
nothing beyond the primary completion of their 
words (a thing which we at present leave undeter- 
mined), no inference could thence be drawn avainst 
their secondary application; for such an inference 
would assume, what no heliever in inspiration will 
grant, viz., that the prophets are the sole authors 
of their prophecies. The rule, Nihil in seripto 
quod non prius im scriptore, is sound; hut, the 
question is, who is to be regarded as the true au- 
thor of the prophecies — the human instrument or 
the Divine Author? (See Hengstenberg, Chris- 
tology, Appendix VI., p. 433.) 

4, Miraculous character. — It is prohable that 
this hes at the root of the many and various efforts 
made to disprove the predictive power of the 
prophets. There is no question that if miracles 
are, either physically or morally, impossible, then 


a Hence the emphatic declarations of the Great 
2rophet of the Church that he did not speak of Mim- 
self (John vii. 17, &c.). 

6 Maimonides has drawn out the points in whieh 
Moses is considered superior to all other prophets as 
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| prediction is impossible; and those passages which 
have ever been accounted predictive, must be ex- 
plained away as being vague, as being obscure, as 
applying only to something in the writer’s lifetime, 
or on some other hypothesis. This is only saying 
that belief in predietion is not compatible with the 
theory of Atheism, or with the philosophy which 
rejects the overruling Providence of a personal 
God. And this is not to be denied. 

[V. Tne Provurric Srate. — We learn from 
Holy Scripture that it was by the agency of the 
Spirit of God that the prophets received the Di- 
vine communication. ‘Thus, cn the appointment 
of the seventy elders, Ὁ The Lord said, I will take 
of the Spirit which is upon thee, and will put it 
upon them, .... And the Lord .. . took of 
the Spirit that was upon him, and gave it unto 
the seventy elders; and it came to pass that when 
the Spirit rested upon them, they prophesied and 
did not cease... . . And Moses said, Would 
God that all the Lord's people were prophets, and 
that the Lord would put his Spirit upon them” 
(Num. xi. 17, 25. 23). Here we see that what 
made the seventy prophesy, was their being endued 
with the Lord’s Spirit by the Lord Ilimself. So 
it is the Spirit of the Lord which made Saul (1 
Sam. x. 6) and his messengers (1 Sam. xix. 20) 
prophesy. And thus St. Peter assures us that 
“propheey caine not in old time by the will of 
man, but holy men of God spake, moved (φερόμ- 
evot) by the Holy Ghost’ (2 Pet. i. 21), while 
false prophets are described as those “who speak a 
vision of their own heart. and not out of the mouth 
of the Lord” (Jer. xxiii. 16), “who prophesy out 
of their own hearts, . . who follow their own 
spirit, and have seen nothing" (Iz. xiii. 2, 3).¢ 
The prophet held an intermediate position in com- 
munication between God and man. God commu- 
nicated with him by his Spirit, and he, having 
received this communication, was ‘‘the spokes- 
man" of God to man (cf. Ex. vii. 1 and iv. 16). 
Lut the means by which the Divine Spirit commu- 
nicated with the human spirit, and the conditions 
of the human spirit under which the Divine 
communications were received, have not been 
clearly declared to us. They are, however, indi- 
eated. On the occasion of the sedition of Miriam 
and Aaron, we read, “ And the Lord said, Hear 
now my words: If there be a prophet among you, 
I the Lord will make myself known unto him in a 
vision, and will speak unto him ina dream. My 
servant Moses is not so, who is faithful in all mine 
house: with him will I speak mouth to mouth, 
even apparently, and uot in dark speeches, and the 
similitude of the Lord shall he behold’? (Num. 
xii. 6-8). Here we have an exhaustive division 
of the different ways in which the revelations of 
God are made to man. 1. Direct declaration and 
manifestation, “I will speak mouth to mouth, ap- 
parently, and the similitude of the Lord shall he 
behold.” 2. Vision. 9. Dream. It is indicated 
that, at least at this time, the vision and the 
dream were the special means of conveying a reve- 
lation to a prophet, while the higher form of direct 
dechiration and manifestation was reserved for the 
more highly favored Moses.® Joel’s prophecy ap- 


follows: "4. AH the other prophets saw the proph- 
'ΘΟΥ in ἃ dream or ip a yision, but our Rabbi Moses 
‘saw it whilst awake. 2. ΤῸ all the other prophets it 
[was revealed through the medium of an angel, and 
therefore they saw that which tney saw in an alle 
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years to make the same division, ‘* Your old men 
shall dream dreams, and your young men shall see 
visions,”’ these heing the two methods in which 
the promise, ‘‘ your sons and your daughters shall 
prophesy,’ are to be carried out (ii. 38). And of 
Daniel we are teld that * he had understanding in 
all visions and dreams’”’ (Dan. i. 17). Can these 
phases of the prophetie state be distinguished from 
each other? and in what did they consist ? 
According to the theory of Philo and the Alex- 
andriai school, the prophet was ina state of entire 
unconsciousness at the time that he was under the 
influence of Divine inspiration, “for the human 
understanding,” says Philo, “Ὁ takes its departure on 
the arrival of the Divine Spirit, and, on the removal 
of the Jatter, again returns to its home, for the 
mortal must not dwell with the immortal" ( Ques 
Rer, Div. Her. τ. i. p. 511).  Balaam is described 
by him as an uwneonscious instrument through 
whom God spoke (Ve Vita A/osis, lib. ἵν t. ii. p. 
124). Josephus makes Balaam excuse himself to 
Balak on the same principle: ++ When the Spirit of 
God seizes us, [t utters whatsoever sounds and words 
It pleases, without any knowledge on our part, 
. . . for when It has come into us. there is 
nothing in us which remains our own ἢ (Antiq. iv. 
6, ὃ 5, t. i. p. 310). This theory identifies Jewish 
prophecy in all essential points with the heathen 
μαντική, or divination, as distinct from προφητεία, 
or interpretation. Montanism adopted the same 
view: ‘ Defendimns, in causa nove prophetia, 
gratiee exstasin, id est amentiam, convenire. Jn 
spiritu enim homo constitutus, presertim cum glo- 
riam Dei conspicit, vel cum per ipsum Deus loqui- 
tnr, necesse est excidat sensu, obumbratus scilicet 
virtute divina, de quo inter nos et Psychicos (cath- 
olicos) questio est"? (Tertullian, Adv. .Warcion. 
iv. 22). According to the belief, then, of the 
heathen, of the Alexandrian Jews, and of the Mon- 
tanists, the vision of the prophet was seen while he 
was in a state of ecstatic nneconsciousness, and the 
enunciation of the vision was made by him in the 
same state. The Fathers of the Church opposed the 
Montanist theory with great unanimity. In Euse-| 
bius’s History (τ. 17) we read that Miltiades wrote | 
a book περὶ τοῦ μὴ δεῖν προφήτην ἐν ἐκστάσει 
λαλεῖν. St. Jerome writes: “ Non Joquitur 
propheta ἐν ἐκστάσει, ut Montanus et Prisca Max- 
imillaque delirant, sed quod prophetat liber est vis- 
ionis intelligentis universa que loquitur "7 (Prolog. 
in Nahum). And again: * Neque vero ut Mon- 
tanus cum insanis feeminis sommiat, prophetae. in 
ecstasi locuti sunt ut nescierint quid loquerentur, et 
cum alios erudirent ipsi ignorarent quid dicerent ἡ 
(Prolog. in Lsii.). Origen (Contr. Celsum, vii. 4), 
aud St. Basil (Commentary on Isaiah, Procem. 6. 
5), contrast the prophet with the soothsayer, on 
the ground of the latter heing deprived of his 
senses. St. Chrysostom draws out the contrast: 
Τοῦτο yap μάντεως ἴδιον, τὸ ἐξεστηκέναι, Td 
ἀνάγχην ὑπομένειν, τὸ ὠθεῖσθαι, τὸ ἕλκεσθαι, 
τὸ σύρεσθαι ὥσπερ μαινόμενον. ‘O δὲ προφήτης 
οὐχ οὕτως, ἀλλὰ μετὰ διανοίας νηφούσης καὶ 
σωφρονούσης καταστάσεως, καὶ εἰδὼς & φθέγ- 


gory or enigina, but to Moses it is said: With him 
will 1 speak mouth to mouth (Num. xii. 8) and face 
to face (Ex. xxxiii, 11). 3 Atl the other prophets 
were terrified, but with Moses it was not so; and this 
is what the Scripture says: As a man speaketh unto 
hia friend (Ex. xxxiii. 11). 4. All the other prophets 
gowd not prophesy at any time that they wished, but! 
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γεται, φησὶν ἅπαντα' ὥστε καὶ πρὸ τῆς ἐκβά- 
σεως κἀντεῦθεν γνώριζε τὸν μάντιν καὶ τὸν 
προφήτην (Hom. χχῖχ. in δ ρῖδὲ. ad Corinth.). At 
the same time, while drawing the distinction 
sharply lLetween heathen soothsaying and Mon- 
tanist prophesying on the one side, and Hebrew 
prophecy on the other, the Fathers use expressions 
so strong as almost to represent the Prophets to 
be passive instruments acted on by the Spirit of 
God. Thus it is that they describe them as 
musical instruments, — the pipe (Athenagoras, Leg. 
pro Christianis, ce. ix.; Clem. Alex. Cohort. ad 
Gent. c.i.), the lyre (Justin Martyr, Cohort. aa 
Grec. 6. vill.; Ephraem Syr. Ahythm. xxix.; 
Chrysostom, dd Pop. Antioch. Hom. i. t. ii); or 
as pens (St. Greg. Magn. Pref. in Mor. in Job). 
Expressions such as these (many of which are 
quoted by Dr. Lee, Appendix G.) must be set against 
the passages which were directed against the Mon- 
tanists. Nevertheless, there is a very appreciable 
difference between their view aud that of Tertullian 
and Philo. Which is most in accordance with the 
indications of Holy Scripture ? 

It does not seem possible to draw any yery pre- 
cise distinction between the prophetic “dream ”’ 
and the prophetic * vision.” In the case of Abraham 
(Gen. xv. 1) and of Paniel (Dan. vii. 1), they seem 
to melt into each other. Jn both, the external 
senses are at rest, reflection is quiescent, and intu- 
ition energizes. The action of the ordinary facnl- 
ties is suspended in the one case by natural, in the 
other supernatural or extraordinary causes. (See 
Lee, /rspixation, p. 173.) The state into which 
the prophet was, Occasionally, at least, thrown by 
the eestacy, or vision, or trance, is described poet- 
ically in the Book of Job (iv. 13-16, xxxiii. 15), 
and more plainly in the Book of Daniel. In the 
ease of Daniel, we find first a deep sleep (viii. 18, 
x. 9) accompanied by terror (vili. 17, x. 8). Then 
he is raised upright (vili. 18) on his hands aud 
knees, and then on his feet (x. 10,11). He then 
receives the Divine revelation (villi. 19, x. 12). 
After which he falls to the ground in a swoon (x. 
15, 17); he is faint, sick, and astonished (viii. 27). 
Here, then, is an instance of the ecstatic state; nor 
is it confined to the Old Testament, though we do 
uot find it in the New Testament accompanied by 
such violent effects upon the body. At the Trans- 
figuration, the disciples fell on their face, being 
overpowered by the Divine glory, and were restored, 
like Daniel, by the touch of Jesus’s hand. St. 
Peter fell into a trance (ἔκστασις) \efore he re- 
ceived his vision, instructing him as to the admis- 
sion of the Gentiles (Acts x. 10, xi. 5). St. Panl 
was in a trance (ἐν ἐκστάσει) when he was com- 
nianded to devote himself to the conversion of the 
Gentiles (Acts xxii. 17), and when he was caught 
up into the third heaven (2 Cor. xii. 1). St. 
John was probably in the same state (ἐν πνεύματι) 
when he received the message to the seven churches 
(Rev. i. 10). The prophetic trance, then, must be 
acknowledged as a Scriptural account of the state 
in which the prophets and other inspired per- 
sons, sometimes, at least, received Divine revela- 


with Moses it was not so, bnt at any time that he 
wished for it, the Holy Spirit came upon him; so that 
it was not necessary for him to prepare his mind, for 
he was always ready for it, like the niinistering an- 
eels’? (Yad Hachazakaa, e. vii., Bernard's transl. p. 
116, quoted by Lee, p. 457). 
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tions. It would seem to bave been of the following 
nature, 

(1.) The bodily senses were closed to external 
objects as in deep sleep. (2.) The reflective and 
discursive faculty was still and mactive. (3.) The 
spiritual faculty (πνεῦμα) was awakened to the 
highest state of energy. IHence it is that revela- 
tions in trances are described by the prophets as 
seen”? or “heard’’ by them, for the spiritual 
faculty energizes by immediate perception on the 
part of the inward sense, not by inference and 
thought. Thus Isaiah “sae the Lord sitting” 
(Is. vi. 1). Zechariah “lifted up his eyes and 
saw’ (Zech. ii. 1); * the word of the Lord which 
Mieah sw’? (Mic. 1. 1); “the wonder which Ha- 
bakkuk did see’? (Hab. i. 1). « Peter saw heaven 
opened . . . and there came a voice to him” 
(Acts x.11). DPaul was “in a trance, and s.tw 
Him sying” (Acts xxii, 18) John “heard a 
great voice . . . and saw seven golden candle- 
sticks’? (Rev. i. 12). lence it is, too, that the 
prophets’ visions are uneonnected and fragmentary, 
inasmuch as they are not the subject of the reflec- 
tive but of the pereeptive fuculty. They described 
what they saw and heard, not what they had them- 
selves thought out and systematized. Hence, too, 
suceession in time is disregarded or unnoticed. 
The subjects of the vision being, to the prophets’ 
sight, in juxtaposition or enfolding each other, 
some in the foreground, some in the background, 
are necessarily abstracted from the relations of time. 
Hence, too, the imagery with which the prophetic 
writings are colored, and the dramatic cast in 
which they are moukled; these peculiarities result- 
ing, as we have already said, in a unecessary obscu- 
rity and difficulty of interpretation. 

But thongh it must be allowed that Scripture 
language seems to point out the state of dream and 
of trance, or eestasy, as a condition im which the 
human instrument received the Divine communica- 
tions, it does not follow that all the prophetic rev- 
elatious were thus made. We must ackuowledve 
the state of trance in such passages as Is. vi. 
(called ordinarily the vision of Isaiah), as [éz. i. 
(called the vision of Ezekiel), as Dan. vii., viii, x., 
xi., xii. (called the visions of Daniel), as Zech.i., 
iv., v., vi. (called the visions of Zechariah), as Acts 
x. (called the vision of St. Peter), as 2 Cor. xii. 
(called the vision of St. Taul), and similar in- 
stances, which are indicated by the language used. 
But it does not seem true to say, with ]lengsten- 
berg, that “Ὁ the difference between these prophecies 
and the rest is a vanishing one, and if we but pos- 
sess the power and the ability to look more deeply 
into them, the marks of the vision may be 
discerned’? (Christology, vol. iv. p. 417).¢ St. 
Paul distinguishes * revelations ’’ from ‘+ visions ἢ 
(2 Cor. xii. 1). In the books of Moses ‘speak- 
ing mouth to mouth *' is contrasted with “ visions 
and dreams’? (Num. xii. 8). It is true that in 
this last-quoted passage, “visions and dreams ” 
alone appear to he attributed to the prophet, while 
‘speaking mouth to mouth ”’ is reserved for Moses. 
But when Moses was dead, the cause of this differ- 
ence would cease. During the era of prophecy there 
were none nearer to God, none with whom He 
would, we may suppose, communicate more openly 
than the prophets. We should expect, then, that 
they would be the recipients, not only of visions 


@ This view isadvocated also by Veithusen (De op- 
tea rerum fiuturaruwn descriptione), Jahu(Einleit, in 
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in the state of dream or ecstasy, but also of the 
direct revelations which are called speaking mouth 
to mouth. The greater part of the Divine communi- 
eations we may suppose to have been thus made to 
the prophets in their waking and ordinury state, 
while the visions were exhibited to them either in 
the state of sleep, or in the state of eestasy. “ ‘Vhe 
more ordinary mode through which the word of the 
Lord, as far as we ὁ) trace, came, was through a 
divine impulse given to the prophet’s own thoughts ”* 
(Stanley, p. 426). Hence it follows that, while the 
Fathers in their opposition to Montanisin and μανίᾳ 
were pushed somewhat too far in their denial of 
the eestatic state, they were yet perfectly exact in 
their descriptions of the condition under which the 
greater part of the prophetic revelations were re- 
ceived and promulgated. No truer description has 
been given of them than that of Hippolytus, and 
that of St. Basil: Οὐ yap ἐξ ἰδίας δυνάμεως 
ἐφθέγγοντο, οὐδὲ ἅπερ αὐτοὶ ἐβούλοντο ταῦτα 
ἐκήρυττον, ἀλλὰ πρῶτον μὲν διὰ τοῦ Λόγου 
ἐσοφίζοντο ὀρθῶς, ἔπειτα δι᾽ ὁραμάτων ,“προεδι- 
δάσκοντο τὰ μέλλοντα καλῶς" εἶθ᾽ οὕτω πε- 
πεισμένοι ἔλεγον ταῦτα ἅπερ αὑτυῖΐῖς ἦν μόνοις 
ἀπὸ τοῦ Θευῦ ἀποκεκρυμμένα (Hippol. Ye An- 
lichristo, ¢. li.). Tlws πρυεφήτενον ai καθαραὶ 
καὶ διανγεῖς ψυχαί; olovel κάτοπτρα γινόμενα 
τῆς θείας ἐνεργείας, τὴν ἔμφασιν ῥανὴν καὶ 
ἀσύγχυτον καὶ οὐδὲν ἐπιθολουμένην ἐκ τῶν 
παθὼν τῆς σαρκὸς ἐπεδείκνυντο᾽ πᾶσι μὲν γὰρ 
πάρεστι τὸ Ἅγιον Πνεῦμα (dt. Basil, Comm. in 
“πεῖ, Procem.). 

Had the prophets a full knowledge of that which 
they predicted? It follows from what we have 
already said that they had not, and cowd not have. 
They were the ἐς spokesmen’? of God (Ix. vii. 1), 
the “ mouth" by which his words were uttered, 
or they were enabled to view, and empowered to 
deseribe, pictures presented to their spiritual in- 
tuition; but there are 10 vrounds for believing that, 
contemmporaneously with this miracle, there was 
wrought another miracle enlarging the understand- 
ing of the prophet so as to grasp the whole of the 
Divine counsels whieh he was gazing into, or which 
he was the instrument of enunciating. We should 
not expect it beforehand; and we have the testi- 
mony of the prophets themselves (Dan. xii. 8; Zech. 
iv. 5), and of St. Peter (1 Pet. i. 10), to the fact 
that they frequently did not comprehend them. 
The passage In St. Veter’s Epistle is very instruc- 
tive: “Of which salvation the prophets have in- 
quired and searched diligently. who prophesied of 
the grace that should come nnto you: searching 
what, or what manner of time the Spirit of Christ 
which was in them did signify, when it testified 
beforehand the sufferings of Christ, and the glory 
that should follow. Unto whom it was revealed, 
that not unto theniselves, but unto us they did 
minister the things, which are now reported unto 
you by them that have preached the gospel unto 
you with the lloly Ghost sent down from heaven.’’ 
[t is here declared (1) that the Holy Ghost through 
the prophet, or the prophet by the Holy Ghost, 
testified of Christ's sutferings and aseension, and 
of the institution of Christianity; (2) that after 
having uttered predictions on those subjects, the 
minds of the prophets occupied themselves in search- 
ing into the full meaning of the words that they 
had uttered; (3) that they were then divinely in- 
die géttlichen Biicher des A. B.), ΠΕ (Die Pros 
pheten und thre Weissagungen). 
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formed that their predictions were not to find their 
completion until the last days, and that they them- 
selves were jnstruments for declaring good things 
that should come not to their own but to a future 
generation. ‘This is exactly what the prophetic 
state alwve described would lead us to expect. 
While the Divine communieation is being reeeived, 
the human instrument is simply passive. Ile sees 
or hears by his spiritual intuition or perception, 
and declares what he has seen or heard. ‘Then 
the reflective faeulty which had been quieseent but 
never so overpowered as to be destroyed, awakens 
to the consideration of the messave or vision re- 
eeived, and it strives earnestly to understand it, 
and mere especially to look at the revelation as iv 
instead of vut of time. The result is failures Int 
this failure is softened hy the Divine intimation 
that the time is not yet.¢ The two questions, 
What did the prophet understand by this propheey ? 
and, What was the meaning of this prophecy ? are 
totally different in the estimation of every one 
who believes that “the Loly Ghost spake by the 
Prophets,’ or who considers it possible that he did 
so speak? 


VY. EXTERRRETATION OF PREDICTIVE PROPII- 
ECY. — We have only space for a few rules, deduced 
from the aeecount which we have given of the nature 
of propheey. They are, (1.) Interpose distanees of 
time aeeording as history may show them to be 
neeessary with respect. to the past, or inference may 
show them to be likely in respect to the future, 
beeause, as we have seen, the prophetie visions are 
abstracted froni relations in time. (2.) Distinguish 
the form from the idea.  ‘Vhus Isaiah (xi. 15) rep- 
resents the z/er of the removal of all obstaeles from 
hefore God's people in the fourm of the Lord's 
destroying the tongne of the Meyptian sea, and 
smiting the river iuto seven streains. (3.) Distin- 
guish in like manner figure from what is represented 
hy it, e. g., in the verse previous to that quoted, 
do not understand literally, + They shall fly upon 
the shoulders of the Philistines? (Is. xi. 14). (4.) 
Make allowanee for the imagery of the prophetie 
visions, and for the poetical dietion in which they 
are expressed. (5) tn respect to things past, in- 
terpret by the apparent meaning, cheeked by refer- 
ence to events; In respect to things future, inter- 
pret by the apparent meaning. ehecked by referenee 
to the analogy of the faith. (6.) Interpret aecord- 
ing to the prineiple whieh may be dedueed from 
the examples of visions explained in the Old Testa- 
ment. (7.) Interpret according to the principle 
which may be deduced from the examples of proph- 
ecies interpreted in the New ‘Testament. 

Vi. Ust or Propitecy.— Predictive prophecy 
Ὁ at onee a part and an evidence of revelation: at 


« See Keble, Christian Year, 18th S. aft. frin., and 
Lee, Inspiration, p. 210. 

b It is on this principle rather than as it is ex- 
plained by Dr. M’Caui (dids to Faith) that the 
prophecy of Ilosea xi. 1 is to be interpreted. Hosea, 
we may well believe, understood in his own words no 
more than a reference to the historical fact that the 
children of Israel] came out of Egypt. But Ilosea was 
not the author of the propheey — he was the instru- 
ment by which it was promulgated The Holy Spirit 
intended something further — and what this something 
was Ile informs ns by the Evangelist St. Matthew 
(Matt. ii. 15). The two ftaets of the Israelites being 
ed out Οἱ Exypt and of Christ’s return from Ezypt 
appear to Professor Jowett so distinct that the refer- 
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the time that it is delivered. and until its fulfill 
ment, a part; after it has been fulfilled, an evidence. 
St. Peter (Ep. 2,1. 19) deserihes it as “a light 
shining in a dark place,’ or ‘a taper glimmering 
where there is nothing to refleet its rays,"’ that is. 
throwing some light, bnt only a feeble light as 
compared with what is shed from the Gospel his- 
tory. To this light, feeble as it is, you do well,” 
says the Anostle, “to take Παρ." And he warns 


{them not to be offended at the feeblenees of the 


light, beeause it is of the nature of prophecy until 
its fulfillment —(in the ease of Messianie predic- 
tions, of whiel: he is speaking, deseribed as * until 
the day dawn, and the day-star arise in your 
hearts ’’)—to shed only a feeble fight. Nay, he 
continues, even the prophets could not. themselves 
interpret its meaning,¢ “for the propheey eame 
not in old time by the will of man,"’ ὁ. e. the 
prophets were not the authors of their predictions, 
‘“but holy men of old spake by the impulse 
(φερόμενοι) of the Holy Ghost.’ This, then, was 
the use of prophecy before its fulfillment, — to aet 
as a feeble light in the midst of ἀπ whieh it 
did not dispel, but through which it threw its rays 
in such a way as to enable a true-hearted believer 
to direet his steps and guide his antieipations (ef. 
Aets xiii. 27). But after fulfillment, St. Peter says, 
the word of propheey”’ becomes “ more sure”’ 
than it was before, that is, it is no longer merely 
a feeble light to guide, but it is a firm ground of 
eonfidenee, and, combined with the apostolic testi- 
mony, serves as a trustworthy evidence of the faith; 
so trustworthy, that even after he and his brother 
Apostles are dead, those whom he addressed will 
ieel secure that they ‘had not followed eunningly 
devised fables,’’ but the truth. 


As an evidenee, fulfilled propheey is as satisfac- 
tory as anything ean be, for who ean know the 
future except the Ruler who disposes future events; 
and from whom ean eome prediction except from 
Him who knows the future? After all that has 
been said and unsaid, prophecy and miracles, each 
resting on their own evidenee, must always be the 
chief and direet evidences of the truth of the Divine 
eharacter of a religion. Where they exist, a Divine 
power is proved. Nevertheless, they should never 
be rested on alone, but in combination with the 
general character ot the whole scheme to whieh 
they belong. Its miracles, its prophecies, its morals, 
its propagation, and its adaptation to human needs, 
are the chief evidences of Christianity. None of 
these must be taken separately. The facet of their 
conspiring together is the strongest evidence of all. 
That one objeet with which predictions are delivered 
is to serve in an after age as an evidence on which 
faith may reasonably rest, is stated by our Lord 


ence by St. Matthew to the Prophet is to him inex- 
plicable except on the hypothesis of a mistake on the 
part of the Evangelist (see Jowett’s Essay on the In- 
terpretation of Scripture). A deeper insight into Scrip- 
ture shows that “the Jewish people themselves, their 
history, their ritnal, their government, all present one 
grand prophecy of the future Redeemer ” ‘Lee, p. 107). 
Consequently ἴδ Israel’? is one of the forms naturally 
taken in the prophetic vision by the 7dea  Blessiah.” 

« This is a more probable meaning of the words 
ἰδίας ἐπιλύσεως οὐ γίνεται than that given by Pearson 
(On the Creed, art. i. p. 17, ed. Burton), “that no 
prophecy did so proceed from the prophet that he of 
himself or by his own instinct did open his mouth to 
prophesy.” 
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Himself: ἐς And now [ have told you before it come 
to pass, that when it is come to pass ye might be- 
lieve’ (John xiv. 29). 

Vil. DrveLopMENT OF MrssIAnic PRopH- 
ECY. — Prediction, in the shape of promise and 
threatening, begins with the Book of Genesis. Im- 
mediately upon the Fall, hopes of recovery and sal- 
yation are held out, but the manner in whieh this 
salvation is to he effected is left altorether indefinite. 
All that is at first declared is that it shall come 
through a child of woman (Gen. ili. 15). By de- 
orees the area is limited: it is to come through the 
family of Shem (Gen. ix. 26), through the family 
of Abraham (Gen. xii. 3), of Isaac (Gen. xxii. 18), 
of Jacob (Gen. xxviii. 14), of Jnclah (Gen. xlix. 10). 
Balaam seems to say that it will be wrought by a 
warlike I[sraelitish King (Num. xxiv. 17); Jacob, 
by a peaceful Ruler of the earth (Gen. xlix. 10); 
Moses, by a Prophet like himself, ὁ. 6. a revealer 
of a new religious dispensation (Deut. xviii. 15). 
Nathan’s announcement (2 Sam. vii. 16) deter- 
mines further that the salvation is to come through 
the house of David, and through a descendant of 
David who shal! be himself a king. This promise is 
developed by David himself in the Messianic Psalms. 
Pss. xviii. and 1xi. are founded on the promise 
communicated by Nathan, and do not go beyond 
the announcement made by Nathan. The same 
may be said of Ps. Ixxxix., which was composed by 
a later writer. ss. ii. and ex. rest npon the same 
promise as their foundation, but add new features 
to it. The Son of David is to be the Son of God 
(ii. 7), the anointed of the Lord (ii. 2), not only 
the King of Zion (ii. 6, ex. 1), but the inheritor 
and lord of the whole earth (ii. 8, ex. 6), and, be- 
sides this, a Priest forever after the order of Mel- 
chisedek (ex. 4). At the same time he is, as 
typified hy his progenitor, to be full of suffering and 
affliction (Pss. xxii., Ixxi., cii., cix.): brought down 
to the grave, yet raised to life without seeing cor- 
ruption (Ps. xvi.). In Pss. xlv., Ixxii., the sous of 
IXorah and Solomon describe his peaceful reign. 
Between Solomon and Hezekiah intervened some 
200 years, during which the voice of prophecy was 
silent. The Messianic conception entertained at 
this time by the Jews might have been that of a 
King of the royal house of David who would arise, 
and gather under his peaceful sceptre his own people 
and strangers. Sufficient allusion to his prophett- 
eal and priestly offices had been made to create 
thoughtful consideration, but as yet there was no 
clear delineation of him in these characters. It 
was reserved for the Prophets to bring out these 
features more distinctly. The sixteen Prophets 
may he divided into four groups: the Prophets of 
the Northern Kingdom, — ifosea, Amos, Joel, 


α The modern Jews, in opposition to their ancient 
exposition, have been driven to a non-Messianic inter- 
pretation of Is. lili, Among Christians the non-Mes- 
sianic interpretation commenced with Grotins. Ile 
applies the chapter to Jeremiah. According to Doeder- 
lein, Schnster, Stephani, Eichhorn, Rosenmiiller, 111 - 
zig, Hendewerk, Koster (after the Jewish expositors, 
Jarchi, Aben-Ezra, Kimchi, Abarbanel, Lipmann), the 
subject of the prophecy is the Israelitish people. Ac- 
cording to Eckermann, Ewald, Bleek, it is the ideal 
Israelitish people. According to Panlns, Ammon, 
Maurer, ‘Phenius, Knobel, it is the godly portion of 
the Israelitish people. According to De Wette, Gese- 
nins, Schenkel, Umbreit, Hofmann, i¢is the prophetical 
yody. Angusti refers it to king Uzzinh ; Konynenburg 
and Bahrdt to Hezekiah ; Stindlin to Isaiah himself; 
Bolteu to the house of David. Hwald thinks that no 
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Jonah; tbe Prophets of the Southern Kingdom, — 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Obadiah, Micah, Nahum, Habak- 
kuk, Zephaniah; the l’rophets of the Captivity, -— 
Iezekiel and Daniel; the Prophets of the Neturn, -— 
Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi. In this great period 
of prophetism there is no longer any chronoloyical 
development of Messianic Prophecy, as in the earlier 
period previous to Solomon. Each prophet adds a 
feature, one more, another less clearly: combine 
the features, and we have the portrait; but it does 
not grow vradually and pereeptibly under the hands 
of the several artists. lere, theretove, the task of 
tracing the chronological progress of the revelation 
of the Messiah comes to an end: its culmtnating 
point is found in the prophecy contained in Is. lii. 
13-15, and liii. We here read that there should 
be a Servant of God, lowly and despised, full of 
grief and suffering, oppressed, condemned as a male- 
factor, and put. to death. Lut his sufterings, it is 
said, are not for his own sake, for he had never 
been guilty of fraud or violence; they are spon- 
taneously taken, patiently borne, viearious in their 
character; and, by God's appointment, they have 
an atoning, reconciling, and justifying efficacy. The 
result of his sacrificial offering is to be his exaltation 
and triumph. By the path of humiliation and 
expiatory suffering he is to reach that state of glory 
foreshown by David and Solomon. The prophetic 
character of the Messiah is drawn out by fsaiah in 
other parts of his book as the atoning work here 
By the time of Hezekiah therefore (for Hengsten- 
berg, Christology, vol. ii., has satisfactorily dis- 
proved the theory of a Deutero-isaiah of the days 
of the Captivity) the portrait of the Θεάώνθρωπος --- 
at once King, Priest, Prophet, and Redeemer — was 
drawn in all its essential features.¢ ‘The contem- 
porary and later Prophets (cf. Mic. y. 2; Dan. vil. 
9; Zech. vi. 15; Mal. iv. 2) added some particulars 
and details, and so the conception was left to await 
its realization after an interval of some 400 years 
from the date of the last Hebrew Prophet. 

It is the opinion of Hengstenberg (Christology, 
i. 235) and of Pusey (Jfinor Prophets, Part i. 
Introd.) that the writings of the Minor Prophets 
are chronologically placed. Accordingly, the for- 
mer arranges the list of the Prophets as follows: 
Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, Isaiah 
(“the principal prophetical figure in the first or 
Assyrian period of canonical prophetism’’), Nahum, 
Uabakkuk, Zephaniah, Jeremiah (“the principal 
prophetical figure in the second or Babylonian pe- 
riod of canonical prophetism *’), zekiel, Daniel, 
Haveai, Zechariah, Malachi. Calmet (Diet. Bibl. 
s. ¥. ‘ Prophet’) as follows: Llosea, Amos, Isaiah, 
Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Jeremiah, Zephaniah, Joel, 
Daniel, Kzekiel, Habakkuk, Obadiah,? Haggai, 
historical person was intended, but that the author 
of the chapter has misled his readers by inserting a 
passage from an older book, in which a martyr was 
spoken of. ‘ This,’ he says, * qnite spontaneously 
suggested itself, and has impressed itself on his mind 
more and more;?? and he thinks that “ controversy 
on chap. 1111. will never cease notil this truth is ac- 
knowledged” (Propheten, ii. S. 407). llengstenbery 
gives the following list of German commentators who 
have maintained the Messianic explanation: Dathe, 


‘Hensler, Kocher, Koppe, Miehaelis, Schmieder. Storr, 


llansi, Kriger, Jahn, Steudel, Sack, Reinke, Tholuck, 
Llavernick, Stier. Llengstenberg’s own exposition, and 
criticism of the expositions of others, is well worth 
consultation ( Christology, vel. ii.). 

δ᾽ Ubadiah is generally considered to have lived ats 
later date than is compatible with a chronological ar 
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Zechariah, Malachi. Dr. Stanley (ect. xix.) in 
the following order: Joel, Jonah, Hosea, Amos, 
Isaiah, Micah, Nahum, Zechariah, Zephaniah, 
Habakkuk, Obadiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Isaiah, 
Daniel, Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi. Whence it 
appears that Dr. Stanley recognizes two Isaiahs 
and two Zechariahs, unless “the author of Is. χ].- 
Ixvi. is regarded as the older Isaiah transported 
into a style and position later than his own time ”’ 
(p. 423). 

VI. Propnets oF THE NEw TresTAMENT. 
— So far as their predictive powers are concerned, 
the ld Testament prophets find their New ‘lTesta- 
ment counterpart in the writer of the Apocalypse 
[ItkVELATION oF Str. Joun; AntTicirist]: 
but in their general character, as specially illuinined 
revealers ot God's will. their counterpart will rather 
be found, first in the Great Prophet of the Church, 
and his forerunner John the Daptist, and next in 
all those persons who were endowed with the 
extraordinary gifts of the Spirit in the Apostolic 
age, the speakers with tongnes and the interpre- 
ters of tongues, the prophets and the discerners 
of spirits, the teachers and workers of miracles 
(1 Cor. xii. 10, 38). ‘Phe connecting link between 
the O. T. prophet and the speaker with tongues 
is the state of eestasy in which the former at 
times received his visions and in which the latter 
uttered his words. The ©. T. prophet, however, 
was his own interpreter: he did not speak in the 
state of ecstasy: he saw his visions in the eestatic 
and declared them in the ordinary state. The N. 
T. discerner of spirits has his prototype in such as 
Mieaiah the son of Imlah (1 KX. xxii. 22), the worker 
of miracles in Elijah and Misha, the teacher in each 
and all of the prophets. The prophets of the N. T. 
represelted their namesakes of the O. T. as being 
expounders of Divine truth and interpreters of the 
Divine will to their auditors. 

That predictive powers did occasionally exist in 
the N. T. prophets is proved by the ease of Agabus 
(Acts xi. 28), but this was not their characteristic. 
They were not an order, like apostles, bishops or 
presbyters, and deacons, but they were men or 
women (Acts xxi. 9) who had the χάρισμα προφ- 
ητείας vouchsafed them. If men, they might at 
the same time be apostles (1 Cor. xiv.); and there 
was nothing to hinder the different χαρίσματα of 
wisdom, knowledge, faith, teaching, miracles, proph- 
ecy, discernment, tongues, and interpretation (1 
Cor. xii.) being all accumulated on one person, and 
this person might or might not be a presbyter. St. 
Paul deseribes propbecy as being effective for the 
conversion, «pparently the sudden and immediate 
conversion, of unbelievers (1 Cor. xiv. 24), and for 
the instruction and consolation of believers (/ézd. 
31). This shows its nature. It was a spiritual gift 
which enabled men to understand and to teach the 
truths of Christianity, especially as veiled in the 
Old Testament, and to exhort and warn with au- 
thority and effect greater than human (see Locke, 
Puraphrase, note on 1 Cor. xii., and Conybeare and 
ILowson, 1. 401). The prophets of the N. Ἔν were su- 
pernaturally-illuminated expounders and preachers. 

S. Augustinus, Ye Civitute Dei, lib. xviii. c. 
xxvii. εἰ seg., Op. tom. vii. p. 508, Paris, 1685. 
J. ἃ. Carpzovius, /ntrod. ad Libros Canonicos, 


rangement of the canon, in consequence of his refer- 
ence to the capture of Jerusalem. But such an infer- 
ence is not necessary, for the prophet might have 
thrown himself in imagination forward to the date of 
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Lips. 1757. John Smith, Select Discourses: On 
Prophecy, p. 179, Lond. 1821, and prefixed in 
Latin to Le Clere’s Commentary, Aimst. 1731. 
Lowth, De Sacra Poesi Hebraevrum, Oxon. 1821, 
and translated by Gregory, Lond. 1835. Davison, 
Lrseourses on Propheey, Oxf. 1839. Butler, Anal- 
ogy of Religion, Oxf. 1849. Horsley, Biblical 
Criticism, Lond. 1820. Horne, /ntroduction to 
Holy Scripture, ce. iv. § 3, Lond. 1828. Van Mil- 
dert, Boyle Lectures, δ. xxii., Lond. 1821. Kich- 
horn, ze Mebrdischen Propheten, Gitting. 1816. 
Knobel, Dea Prophetismus der IMebviier, Bresl. 
1837. Koester, Die Propheten des A. und N. T., 
Leipz. 1838. Ewald, Die Propheten des Alten 
Bundes, Stuttg. 1840. Hofmann, Weissvyung und 
Evfiitlung im A. und N. T., Nordl. 1841. Heng- 
stenberg, Christolagy of the Old Testament, in T. 
YT. Clark’s ‘Translation, Edinb. 1854. Fairbairn, 
Prophevy, is Nature, Functions, and Interpreta- 
tion, Mdinb. 1856. Lee, /nspiration of Holy Scrip- 
ture, Lond. 1857. Oehler, art. Prophetenthum des 
A. T.in Herzog's Real- Encyhlopddie, Goth. 1860. 
Pusey, The Afinor Prophets, Oxf. 1861. Aids to 
Faith, art. “ Prophecy” and * Inspiration,’”? Lond. 
1861. KR. Payne Smith, Jfessianic J/uterpreta- 
tion of the Prophecies of Isainh, Oxf. 1862.  Da- 
vidson, /ntroduction to the Old Testament, ii. 422, 
‘On Prophecy,’ Lond. 1862. Stanley, Lectures 
on the Jewish Church, Lond. 1863. IF. M. 

* A few other works may be added to the pre- 
ceding list. Umbreit, Dee Propheten des A. Test. 
die dltesten τε. wiirdigsten Volksredner, in the Stu- 
idien ue Κα δέν for 1833, pp. 1043-1056. Haver- 
nick, Vorlesungen tib. die Theol. des A. Test. 
(1848), pp. 145-175. J. L. Saalsechittz, Das Vosa- 
ische Recht, i. 128 ff A. Tholuck, Die Propheten 
ες thre Weissagungen (1861), and Theol. Eneyclo- 
| pedi, transl. by Prof. Mh. A. Park in the Bibl. 
| Sacra, i. 501 fh F. Wl. Masse, Geschichte des A. 
Bundes, especially pp. 93-211. Ik. F. Keil, Lehr- 
buch der inl. in das A. Test., pp. 188-316 (1859). 
Nr. Bleek, Ainleitung in das A. Test., pp. 409- 
611 (1860). Froumiiller, Propheten, in Zeller’s 
Bibl. Worterbuch, ii. 284-292 (an excellent sum- 
mary). VF. D. Maurice, Prophets and Kings of 
the Old Test. (2d ed. Bost. 1853). ΝΜ. Stuart, 
Tints on the Interpretation of Prophecy (Andover, 
1844). Prof. Ef. P. Barrows, The Klement of Time 
in Prophecy, in the Sibl. Saera, xii. 785-821. 
Isaac Taylor, The Spirit of Mebrew Poetry, pp. 
239-354 (N. Y. 1862). Dr. Thomas Arnold, 7,00 
Sermons on the Interpretation of Prophecy, with 
Notes and two Appendices, in his Works, 1. 373- 
456 (Lond. 1845). 

For works more especially on the Messianic 
Prophecies, see the literature under ΔΙΈΒΒΙΑΙΙ 
(Amer. ed.). For Commentaries on particular 
prophets see their names in the Dictionary. Η. 

* PROPHETS, SCHOOLS OF THE. 
/[Provirts, p. 2592 f.] 

PROSELYTES (3°23: προσήλυτοι, 1 
(π στ 2 ἀπὸ; γειώραι., Ex. xii. 19: Proselyti). 
The Hebrew word thus translated is in the A. V. 
commonly rendered “stranger” (Gen. xv. 13, Ex. 
ii. 22, Is. v. 17, &e.). The ΑΝ, δ5 ἀροῦθ, 601}}- 
monly- gives the equivalent in meaning (προσήλυ- 


his prophecy (Hengstenberg), or the words which, as 
translated by the A. V., are a remonstrance as to the 
past, may be really but an imperative as to the future 
(Pusey ). 
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a “ - i 
τοι ἀπὸ τοῦ προσεληλυθέναι Kav; καὶ φιλοθέῳ 
πολιτείᾳ, Philo and Suidas, 8. v.), but sometimes 
substitutes a Hellenized form (γειώρας) of the Ara- 


maie form N72. In the N. T. the A. V. has 


taken the word in a more restricted meaning, and 
trauslated it accordingly (Matt. xxiii. 15, Acts ii. 
10, vi. 5). 

The existenee, through all stages of the listory 


of the Israelites, of a body of men, not of the same 
race, but holding the same faith and adopting the 


same ritual, is a fact which, from its very nature, 
requires to be dealt with historically. To start 


with the technical distinctions and regulations of 


the later Rabbis is to invert the natural order, and 
leads to inévitable confusion. 10 is proposed accord- 


ingly to consider the condition of the proselytes of 


Israel in the five great periods into which the his- 
tory of the people divides itself, namely, (I.) the age 
of the patriarchs; (ll.) from the Exodus to the 
commencement of the monarehy; (111.} the period 
of the monarehy; (1V.) from the Babylonian eap- 
tivity to the destruction of Jerusalem; (V.) from 
the destruction of Jerusalem downwards. 

{. The position of the family of [srael as a dis- 
tinct nation, with a special religious character, ap- 


pears at a very early period to have exercised a 


power of attraetion over neighboring races. ‘lhe 
slaves and soldiers of the tribe of whieh Abraham 
was the head (Gen. xvii. 27), who were included 
with him in the covenant of circumcision, can 
hardly perhaps he elassed as proselytes in the later 
sense. ‘The ease of the Sheehemites, however ((en. 


XXXiv.), presents a more distinet instance. The con- 


verts are swayed partly by passion, partly by inter- 
est. The sous of Jacob then, as afterwards, require 
circumeision as an indispensable condition (Gen. 
xxxiv. 14). This, and apparently this only, was 
required of proselytes in the pre-Mosaic period. 

Hi. The life of Israel under the Law, trom the 
very first, presupposes and provides for the incorpo- 
ration of men of other races. The * mixed niulti- 
tude’’ of Ex. xii. 38 implies the presence of prose- 
lytes more or less complete. It is recognized iu the 
earliest rules lor the eelebration of the Passover (Iix. 
xii. 19). The “stranger “ἢ of this and other laws 
in the A. V. answers to the word which distinctly 
means ὁ’ proselyte,”’ aud is so translated in the 
LXX., and the prominence of the elass may be es- 
timated by the frequency with which the word re- 
curs: 9 titnes in Exodus, 20 in Levitieus, 11 in 
Numbers, 19 in Deuteronomy. The laws elearly 
point to the position of a eonvert. ‘The ‘stranger’? 
is bound hy the law of the Sabbath (10x. xx. 10, xxiii. 
12; Deut. v. 14). Cireumeision is the condition 
of any fellowship with him (Ix. xii. 48: Num. ix. 
14). Tle is to be present at the Passover (léx. xil. 
19), the Feast of Weeks (Deut. xvi. 11), the Feast 
of ‘Tabernacles (Deut. xvi. 14), the Day of Atone- 
ment (Lev. xvi. 39). The laws of prohibited mar- 
riages (Lev. xviii. 26) and abstinence from blood 
(Lev. xvii. 10) are binding upon him. He is liable 
to the saine punishment for Moleeh-worship (Ley. 
xx. 2), and for blasphemy (Lev. xxiv. 16) may claim 
the same right of asylum as the Israelites in the 
cities of refuge (Num. xxxv. 15; Josh. xx. 9). On 
the other side he is subjeeted to some drawbacks. 
He cannot hold land (Lev. xix. 10). He has no 
gus connulis with the descendants of Aaron (Lev. 
xxi. 14). [is condition is assumed to be, for the 


most part, one of poverty (Lev. xxiii. 22), often of 


servitude (Deut. xxix. 11). For this reason he is 
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placed under the special protection of the Law (Deut. 
x. 18). leis to share in the right of gleaning 
(Lev. xix. 10), is placed in the same eategory as the 
fatherless and the widow (Deut. xxiv. 17, 19, xxvi. 
12, xxvii. 19), is joined with the Levite as entitled 
to the tithe of every third year’s produce (Deut. 
xiv. 29, xxvi. 12). Among the proselytes of this 
period the KENtrEs, who under llOBAB accom- 
panied the Israelites in their wanderings, and ulti- 
iuately settled in Canaan, were probably the most 
eonspicuous (Judg. i. 10). The presence of the 
class was recognized in the solemn declaration of 
blessings and eurses from Ebal and Gerizim (Josh. 
vill. 33). 

‘The period after the conquest of Canaan was not 
favorable to the admission of proselytes. The people 
had no strong faith, no eonmmanding position. The 
Gibeonites (Josh. ix.) furnish the ouly instance of 
a conversion, and their condition is rather that of 
slaves compelled to conform than of free prosels tes. 
[NernHINIM. | 

lif. With the monarehy, and the eonsequent 
fame und influenee of the people, there was more 
to attraet stragglers from the neighboring nations, 
and we meet aecordingly with many names which 
suggest the preserice of nen of another raee con- 
forming to the faith of Israel. Doeg the Edomite 
(1 Sam. xxi. 7), Uriah the Hittite (2 Sam. xi. 3), 
Araunah the Jebusite (2 Sani. xxiv. 23), Zelek the 
Ammonite (2 Sam. xxili. 37), Ithmah the Moabite 
(1 Chr. xi. 46) — these two, in spite of an express 
law to the contrary (Deut. xxii. 3)— and at a later 
period Shebna the scribe (probably, comp. Alexan- 
der on Is. xxii. 15), and KEbed-Melech the Ethio- 
pian (ler. xxxvili. 7), are examples that such pros- 
elytes might rise even to high oflices about the 
person of the king. The Cutrerimres and ΡῈ- 
LETHITES consisted probably of foreigners who had 
been attracted to the serviee of David, and were 
content for it to adopt the religion of their master 
(Ewald, Gesch. i. 330, iii, 185). The vision in Ps 
Ixxxvii. of a time in which men of Tyre, Egypt, 
Ethiopia, Philistia, should all be registered among 
the citizens of Zion, ean hardly tail to have had its 
starting-point in sonie admission of proselytes 
within the memory of the writer (Ewald and De 
Wette, 72 loc.). A convert of another kind, the 
type, as it has been thought, of the later proselytes 
of the gate (see below), is found in Naaman the 
Syrian (2 K. v. 15, 18) recognizing Jehovah as his 
God, yet not binding himself to any rigorous ob- 
servance of the Law. 

The position of the proselytes during this period 
appears to have undergone considerable changes. 
On the one hand meu rose, as we have seen, to 
power and fortune. The ease for which the Law 
provided (Lev. xxv. 47) might actually occur, and 
they might be the ereditors of Israelite debtors, the 
masters of Israelite slaves. It might well be a 
sign of the times in the later days of the monarcliy 
that they became “very high,” the ‘head ’’ and 
not the “6 tail’’ of the people (Deut. xxviii. £3, 44). 
The pieture had, however, another side. They 
were treated by David and Solomon as a subject- 
elass, brought (like Periceei, almost like Helots) 
under a system of compulsory labor from which 
others were exempted (1 Chr. xxii. 2; 2 Chr. ii. 17, 
18). The statistics of this period, taken probably 
for that purpose, give their number (probably, ἢ. 6. 
the number on ‘adult working males) at 153,600 
(ibid.). They were subject at other times to wan- 
ton insolence and outrage (Ps. xciv. 6). As some 
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conipensation for their sufferings they became the| the readiest receivers of the new truth which rose 


special objects of the care and sympathy of the 
prophets. One after another of the ‘ goodly fel- 
lowship’’ pleads the cause of the proselytes as 
warnily as that of the widow and the fatherless 
Gletevil. 6, xxil. 3; Iz. xxi. 7, 29; Zeche vil. 10; 
Mal. iii. 5). A large accession of converts enters 
into all their hopes of the Divine Kingdom (Is. ii. 
2, xi. 10, Ivi. 8-6; Mic. iv. 1). The sympathy of 
one of them goes still further. He sees, in the far 
future, the vision of a time when the last rem- 
nant of inferiority shal] be removed, and the yros- 


elytes, completely emancipated, shall be able to hold | 


and inherit land even as the Israelites (Iz. xlvii. 22).¢ 

JV. The proselytisin of the period after the Cap- 
tivity assumed a different character. It was for 
the most part the conformity, not of a subject race, 
but. of willing adherents. Even as early as the 
return from Babylon we have traces of those who 
were drawn to a faith which they recoenized as 
holier than their own, and had separated them- 
selves’? unto the law of Jehovah (Neh. x. 28). 
The presence of many foreign names among the 
Netuinrm (Neh. vii. 46-59) leads us to believe 
that many of the new converts dedicated them- 
selves specially to the service of the new Temple. 
With the conquests of Alexander, the wars between 
Egypt and Syria, the struggle under the Macea- 
bees, the expansion of the Roman empire, the Jews 
became more widely known and their power to 
proselytize increased. ‘They had suffered for their 
relivion in the persecution of Autiochns, and the 
spirit of martyrdom was followed naturally by 
propagandism. Their monotheism was rigid and 
unbending. Scattered through the east and west, 
a marvel and a portent, wondered at and scorned, 
attracting and repelling, they presented, in an age 
of shattered creeds, and corroding doubts, the 
spectacle of a faith, or at least a dogma, which 
remained unshaken. ‘The influence was sometimes 
obtained well, and exercised for good. In wost of 
the great cities of the empire, there were nen who 
had been rescued from idolatry and its attendant 
debasements, and brought under the power of a 
higher moral law. [{ is possible that in some cases 
the purity of Jewish life may have contributed to 
this result, and attracted men or women who 
shrank from the unutterable contamination, in the 
midst of which they lived.6 The converts who 
were thus attraeted, joined, with varying strictness 
(infra) in the worship of the Jews. They were 
present in their synagogues (.\cts xiii. 42, 43, 50, 
xvii. $, xviii. 7). They caine up as pilgrims to the 
great feasts at Jerusalem (Acts ii. 10). In Pales- 
tine itself the influence was often stronger and 
better. Mven Roman centurious learnt to love the 
conquered uation, built synagogues for then: (Luke 
rii. 5), fasted and prayed, and gave alms, after the 
yattern of the strictest Jews (Acts x. 2, 80), and 
wecaine preachers of the new faith to the soldiers 
under them (2b¢d. vy. 7). Such men, drawn by 
what was best in Judaism, were naturally among 


α The significance of this passage in its historical 
connection with Ps. Ixxxvii., already referred to, and 
its spiritual fulfillment in the language of St. Paul 
(Eph. ii. 19), deserve a fuller notice than they have 
yet received. 

b This influence is not perhaps to be altogether 
excluded, but it has sometimes been enormously ex- 
aggerated. Comp. Dr. ‘Temple's “ Essay on the Edu- 
cation of the World” (Essays and Reviews, p. 12). 


out of it, and became, in many cases, the nucleus 
of a Gentile Church. 

Proselytism had, however, its darker side. The 
Jews of Palestine were eager to spread their faith 
by the same weapons as those with which they had 
defended it. Had not the power of the Empire 
stood in the way, the religion of Moses, stripped of 
its higher elements, might have been propagated 
far and wide, by force, as was afterwards the relig- 
ion of Mohammed. As it was, the Idumzans had 
the alternative offered them by John Hyreanus of 
death, exile, or circumcision (Joseph. Aut. xiii. 9, 
§ 3). The Itureeans were converted in the same 
way by Aristobulus (2id. xiii. 11, ὃ 3). In the 
more frenzied fanaticism of a later period, the Jews 
under Josephus could hardly be restrained from 
seizing and cireumcising two chiefs of Trachonitis 
who had come as envoys (Joseph. Vit. p. 23). 
They compelled a Roman centurion, whom they 
had taken prisoner, to purchase his life by accept- 
ing the sign of the covenant (Joseph. B. J. ii. 11, 
§ 10). Where force was not in their power (the 
‘‘veluti Judai, cogemus' of Hor. Sat. i. 4, 142, 
implies that they sometimes ventured on it even at 
Rome), they obtained their ends by the most un- 
scrupulous fraud. They appeared as soothsayers, 
diviners, exorcists, and addressed themselves espe- 
cially to the fears and superstitions of women. 
Their influence over these became the subject of 
indignant satire (Juv. Sut. vi. 543-547). They 
persuaded noble matrons to send money and purple 
to the Temple Gloseph. Ant. xviii. 3, § 5). At 
Damascus the wives of nearly half the population 
were supposed to be tainted with Judaism (loseph. 
B. J. ii. 10, § 2). At Rome they numbered in 
their ranks, in the person of Poppaa, even an im- 
perial concubine (Joseph. dnt. xx. 7, $11). The 
converts thus made, cast off all ties of kindred and 
affection (Tac. Hist. v. 9). Those who were most 
active in proselytizing were precisely those from 
whose teaching all that was most true and living 
had departed. The vices of the Jew were engrafted 
on the vices of the heathen. <A repulsive casuistry 
released the convert from obligations which he had 
before recognized,¢ while in other things he was 
hound, hand and foot, to an unhealthy superstition. 
It was no wonder that he became “twofold more 
the child of Gehenna’’ (Matt. xxiii. 15) than the 
Pharisees themselves. 

The position of such proselytes was indeed every 
way pitiable. At Rome, and in other large cities, 
they became the butts of popular scurrilicy. The 
words ‘curtus,’” “verpes,”’ met them at every 
corner (Hor. Sat. i. 4, 142; Mart. vii. 29, 34, 81, 
xi. 95, xii. 837). They had to share the fortunes 
of the people with whom they had cast in their 
lot, might be banished from Italy (Acts xviii. 2; 
Suet. Claud. p. 25), or sent to die of malaria in 
the most unhealthy stations of the empire (Tac. 
Ann. ii. 85). Ata later time, they were bound to 
make a public profession of their conversion, and 
to pay a special tax (Suet. Domit. xii.). If they 
failed to do this and were suspected, they might 


c The Law of the Corban may serve as one instance 
(Matt. xv. 4-6). Another is found in the Rabbinic 
teaching as to marriage. Circumcision, like a new 
birth, caneeled all previous relationships, and unions 
within the nearest degrees of blood were therefore no 
longer incestuous (Maimon. ex Jebam. p. 982; Selden, 
de Jure Nat. et Gent. ti. 4; Uxor Hebr. ii. 18). 
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be subject to the most degrading examination to 
ascertain the fact of their being proselytes (tbid.). 
Among the Jews themselves their case was not 
niuch better. For the most part the convert gained 
but little henor even from those who gloried in 
having brought him over to their sect and party. 
The popular Jewish feeling about them was like 
the popular Christian feeling about a converted 
Jew. They were regarded (by a strange Rabbinic 
perversion of Is. xiv. Ε) as the leprosy of Israel, 
“cleaving *’ to the house of Jacob (./ebum. 47, 4; 
Kiddush. 70, 6). An opprobrious proverb coupled 
them with the vilest profligates (‘+ proselyti et 
pederaste "’) as hindering the coming of the Mes- 
sinh (Lightfoot, //or. Heb. in Matt. xxiii. δ). [1 
became a recognized maxim that no wise man 
would trust a proselyte even to the twenty-fourth 
generation (Jalkuth Ruth, f. 163 a). 

The better Rabbis did their hest to guard against 
these evils. Anxious to exclude all unworthy con- 
verts, they grouped them, according to their mo- 
tives, with a somewhat quaint classification, 


(1.) Love- proselytes, where they were drawn by the 
hope of gaining the beloved one. (The story 
of Sylleus and Salome, doseph. Ant. xvi. 7, 
§ 6, is an example of a half-finished conver- 
sion of this kind.) 

Man-for-Woman, or Woman-for-Man_ prose- 
lytes, where the husband followed the religion 
of the wife, or conversely. 

Esther-proselytes, where conformity was as- 
sumed to escape danger, as in the original 
Purim (sth. viii. 17). 

(4.) King’s-table-proselytes, who were led by the 
hope of court favor and promotion, like the 
converts under David and Solomon. 
Lion-proselytes, where the conversion orig- 
inated in a superstitious dread of a divine 
judgment, as with the Samaritans of 2 K. 
xvii. 26. 


ἘΝ 


(5.) 


(Gem. Hieros. Aiddush. 65,6; Jost, Jucdenth. i 
p. 448.) None οὗ these were regarded as fit for 
admission within the covenant. When they met 
with one with whose motives they were satisfied, 
he was put to a yet further ordeal. Tle was warned 
that in becoming a Jew he was attaching himself 
to a persecuted people, that in this life he was to 
expect only suffering, and to look for his reward in 
the next. Sometimes these cautions were in their 
turn carried to an extreme, and amounted to a 
policy of exclusion. A protest against them on 
the part of a disciple of the Great ITillel is recorded, 
which throws across the dreary rubhish of Rabbin- 
ism the momentary gleam of a noble thought. 
‘Our wise men teach,’ said Simon ben Gamaliel, 
“that when a heathen comes to enter into the 
covenant, Our part is to stretch out our hand to 
him and to bring him under the wings of God ”’ 
(Jost, /udenth. i. 447). 

Another mode of meeting the difficulties of the 
case was characteristic of the period. Whether 
we may transfer to it the full formal distinction 
between Proselytes of the Gate and Froselytes of 
Righteousness (¢rfra) may be doubtful enough, 
but we find two distinct modes of thought, two 
distinct policies in dealing with converts. The 
history of Helena, queen of Adiabene, and her son 
Izates, presents the two in collision with eacl: other. 
They had heen converted by «a Jewish merchant, 
Ananias, but the queen feared lest the circuimeision 
# ber son should disquiet and alarm her subjects. 
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Ananias assured her that it was not necessary. 
Her son might worship God, study the Law, keep 
the commandments, without it. Soon, however, 
a stricter teacher came, Eleazar of Galilee. Find- 
ing Izates reading the Law, he told him sternly 
that it was of little use to study that which he 
disobeyed, and so worked upon his fears, that the 
young devotee was eager to secure the safety of 
which his uncircumcision had deprived him (Joseph. 
int. xx. 2, § 5; lost, Judenth. i. 341). On the 
part of some, therefore, there was a disposition to 
dispense with what others looked on as indis- 
pensable. The centurions of Luke vii. (probably) 
and Aets x., possibly the Iellenes of John xii. 20 
and Acts ΧΗΣ]. 42, are instances of men admitted 
on the former footing. The phrases οἱ σεβόμενοι 
προσήλυτοι (Acts xiii. 43), οἱ σεβόμενοι (xvii. 4, 
17: ἍΝ Ant. xiv. 7, § 2), ἄνδρες nego 
(Acts I. 5, vii. 2) are often, but inaccurately, sup- 
posed to describe the same class — the Proselytes 
of the Gate. The probability is, either that the 
terms were used generally of all converts, or, if 
with a specific meaning, were applied to the full 
Proselytes of Righteousness (comp. a fil examina- 
tion of the passages in question by N. Lardner, 
On the Decree of Acts xvy.; Works xi. 305). The 
two tendencies were, at all events, at work, and 
the battle between them was renewed afterwards 
on holier ground and on a wider scale. Ananias 
and leazar were represented in the two parties of 
the Council of Jerusalem. The germ of truth had 
been quickened into a new life, and was emanci- 
pating itself from the old thraldom. The decrees 
of the Council were the solemn assertion of the 
principle that believers in Christ were to stand on 
the footing of Proselytes of the Gate, not of Prose- 
lytes of Righteousness. ~The teaching of St. Paul 
as to righteousness and its conditions, its depend- 
ence ou faith, its independence of circumcision, 
stands out in sharp elear contrast with the teachers 
who taught that that rite was necessary to salva- 
tion, and confined the term ‘righteousness ”’ to 
the circumcised convert. 

VY. The teachers who carried on the Rabbinical 
succession consoled themselves, as they saw the 
uew order waxing and their own glory waning, by 
developing the decaying system “with an almost 
microscopic minuteness. They would at least 
transmit to future generations the full measure of 
the religion of their fathers. In proportion as 
they ceased to have any power to proselytize, they 
dwelt with exhaustive fullness on the question how 
proselytes were to be made. To this period accord- 
ingly belong the rules and decisions which are often 
earried back to an earlier age, and which may now 
he conveniently discussed. The precepts of the 
Talmud may indicate the practices and opinions of 
the Jews from the 2d to the Sth century. They 
are very untrustworthy as to any earlier time. 
The points of interest which present themselves for 
inquiry are, (I.) The classification of Proselytes. 
(2.) The ceremonies of their admission. 

The division which has been in part anticipated, 
was recognized by the Talmudie Rabbis, but re- 
ceived its full expansion at the hands of Mai- 
monides (/fle. Mel. i. 0). They claimed for it a 
remote antiquity, a divine authority. The term 


Proselytes of the Gate (TVW N73), was derived 
from the frequently occurring description in the 


Law, “the stranger (3) that is within thy gates" 
(ix. xx. 10, &e.). They were known also as the 
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sojourners (AWW Y75), with a reference to Ley. 
xxv. 47, &c. To them were referred the greater 
part of the precepts of the Law as to the “stranger.” 
The Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan give this 
as the equivalent in Deut. xxiv. 21, Converts of 
this class were not bound by circumcision and the 
other special laws of the Mosaic code. It was 
enough for them to observe the seven precepts of 
Noah (Otho, Lex. Rabb. « Noachida;’’ Selden, 
De Jur. Nat. et Gent. i. 10), ἐν ¢. the six supposed 
to have been given to Adam, (1) against idolatry, 
(2) against blaspheming, (9) against bloodshed, 
(4) against uncleanness, (5) against theft, (6) of 
obedience, with (7) the prohibition of “ Hesh with 
the blood thereof’’ given to Noah. The proselyte 
was not to claim the privileges of an Israelite, 
might not redeem his first-born, or pay the half- 
shekel (Leyrer, ut if.). We was forbidden to 
study the Law under pain of death (Otho, /. c.). 
The later Rabbis, when Jerusalem had passed into 
otber hands, held that it was unlawful for him to 
reside within the holy city (Maimon. Beth-haecher. 
vii. 14). In return they allowed him to offer whole 
burnt-offerings for the priest to sacrifice, and to 
contribute money to the Corban of the Temple. 
They held ont to him the hope of a place in the 
paradise of the world to come (Leyrer). They in- 
sisted that the profession of his faith should be 
made solemnly in the presence of three witnesses 
(Maimon. Πὲς. Mel. viii. 10). The Jubilee was 
the proper season for his admission (Miiller, De 
Pros. in Ugolini xxii. 841). 

All this seems so full and precise, that we can- 
not wonder that it has led many writers to look on 
it as representing a reality, and most commenta- 
tors accordingly have seen these Proselytes of the 
Gate in the σεβόμενοι, εὐλαβεῖς, φοβούμενοι τὸν 
Θεόν of the Acts. It remains doubtful, however, 
whether it was ever more than a paper scheine of 
what ought to be, disguising itself as having actu- 
ally been. ‘The writers who are most full, who 
claim for the distinction the highest antiquity, 
confess that there had been no Proselytes of the 
Gate since the Two Tribes and a half had heen 
carried away into captivity (Maimon. ἢ. .Wele. 
1.6). They could only he admitted at the jubi- 
lee, and there had since then been no jubilee cele- 
brated (Miiller, /.¢.). All that can be said, there- 
fore, is, that in the time of the N. T. we have 
independent evidence (ut supra) of the existence 
of converts of two degrees, and that the Talmudic 
division is the formal systematizing of an earlier 
fact. ‘The words ‘ proselytes,”’ and οἱ σεβόμενοι 
τὸν Θεόν, were, however, in all probability limited 
to the circumcised. 
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In contrast with these were the Proselytes of 
tighteousness (TET 73), known also as Pros- 


elytes of the Covenant, perfect Israelites. 
some writers the Talmudie phrase proselyti tract 


(ΟΥ̓Δ) is applied to them as drawn to the cov- 
enant hy spontaneous conviction (Buxtorf, Lezic. 
8. v.), While others (INimehi) refer it to those who 
were constrained to conformity, like the Gibeon- 
ites. Here also we must receive what we find 
with the same limitation as before. All seenis at 


ay 


α This thought probably had its starting-point in 
the language cf Ps. Ixxxvii. ‘There also the proselytes 
of Babylon and Egypt are registered as “ born” in 
Zion. 
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first clear and definite enough. The proselyte was 
first catechised as to his motives (Maimon. wt 
supra). If these were satisfactory, he was first 
instructed as to the Divine protection of the Jew- 
ish people, and then circumcised. In the case of 
ἃ convert already circumcised (a Midianite, e. g. 
or an Egyptian), it was still necessary to draw a 
few drops of ‘the blood of the covenant *’ (Gem. 
Bab. Shabé. f. 135 αὐ. A special prayer was ap- 
pointed to accompany the act of circumcision. 
Often the proselyte took a new name, opening the 
Hebrew Bible and accepting the first that came 
(Leyrer, wt infi.). 

All this, however, was not enough. The con- 
vert was still «a stranger.” His children would 
be counted as bastards, 2. e. aliens. Baptism was 
required to coniplete his admission. When the 
wound was healed, he was stripped of all his 
clothes, in the presence of the three witnesses who 
had acted as his teachers, and who now acted as 
his sponsors, the ‘fathers’? of the proselyte (Ae- 
tubh. xi., Erubh. xv. 1), and led into the tank or 
pool. As he stood there, up to his neck in water, 
they repeated the great commandments of the Law. 
These he promised and vowed to keep, and then, 
with an accompanying benediction, he plunged un- 
der the water. To leave one hand-breadth of his 
body unsubmerged would have vitiated the whole 
rite (Otho, Lex. Rabb. εἰ Baptismus;’’ Reisk. De 
Bapt. Pros. in Ugolini xxii.). Strange as it seems, 
this part of the ceremony occupied, in the eyes of 
the later Rabbis, a codrdinate place with circum- 
cision. ‘The latter was incomplete without it, for 
baptism also was of the fathers (Gem. Bab. Jebam. 
f. 461, 2). One Rabbi appears to have been bold 
enough to declare baptism to have been sufficient 
by itself (ibid.); but for the most part, both were 
reckoued as alike indispensable. They carried back 
the origin of the baptism to a remote antiquity, 
finding it in the command of Jacoh (Gen. xxxv. 
2) and of Moses (Ex. xix. 10). The Targum of 
the Psendo-Jonathan inserts the word “ Thon shalt, 
cirenmeise and baptize” in Ex. xii. 44. Even in 
the Ethiopic version of Matt. xxiil. 16, we find 
“eompass sea and land to baptize one proselyte ” 
(Winer, Luh. s. v.). Language foreshadowing, 
or caricaturing, a higher truth was used of this 
baptism. It was a new birth¢ (Jebam. f. 62, 1; 
92, 1; Maimon. Jssux. Bich. ec. 14; Lightfoot, 
Tfarm. of Gospels, iii. 14; Exerc. on Jokn iti.). 
The proselyte became a little child. He received 
the Holy Spirit (Jebam. f. 22 a, 48 6.). ΑἸ] nat- 
ural relationships, as we have seen, were canceled. 

The baptism was followed, as long as the Tem- 
ple stood, by the offering or Corban. 10 consisted, 
like the offerings after a birth (the analogy appar- 
eutly being carried on), of two turtle-doves or 
pigeons (Lev. xii. 8). When the destruction of 
Jerusalem made the sacrifice impossible, a vow te 
offer it as soon as the Temple should he rebuilt 
was substituted. For women-proselytes, there were 
only baptism’ and the Corban, or, in later times, 
baptism by itself. ; 

It is obvious that this account suggests many 
questions of grave interest. Was this ritual ob- 
served as early as the commencement of the first 
century? If so, was the baptism of John, or that 


» The Galilean female proselytes were said to have 
objected to this, as causing barrenness (Winer, 
Realwb.). 


PROSELYTES 


of the Christian Church in any way derived from, 
or connected with the baptism of proselytes? If 
not, was the latter in any way borrowed from the 
former ? 

It would be impossible here to enter at ail into 
the literature of this controversy. The list of 
works named by Leyrer occupies nearly a page of 
Herzog's Real-Kneyclopddie. τὺ will be enough 
to sum up the conclusions which scem fairly to be 
drawn from them. 

(1.) There is no direct evidence of the practice 
being in use before the destruction of Jerusalem. 
The statements of the Talmud as to its having 
come from the fathers, and their exegesis of the 
©. T. in connection with it, are alike destitute of 
authority. 


(2.) The negative argument drawn from the | 


silence of the O. T., of the Apocrypha, of Philo, 


and of Josephus, is almost decisive against the be- | 


lief that there was in their time a baptism of 
proselytes, with as mech importance attached to it 
as we find in the Talmudists. 

(3.) It remains probable, however, that there 
was a baptism in use at a period considerably ear- 
lier than that for which we have direct evidence. 
The synibol was in itself natural and fit. It fell 
in with the disposition of the Pharisees and others 
to multiply and discuss “ washings ” (βαπτισμοί, 
Mark vii. 4) of all kinds. The tendency of the 
later Rabbis was rather to heap together the cus- 
toms and traditions of the past than to invent 
new ones. If there had not been a baptism, there 
would have been no initiatory rite at all for female 
prosely tes. 

(4.) The history of the N. T. itself suggests 
the existence of such a custom. <A sign is seldom 
chosen unless it already has a meaning for those 
to whoin it is addressed. The fitness of the sign 
in this case would be in proportion to the associa- 
tions already connected with 10. [t would bear 
witness, on the assumption of the previous exist- 
ence of the proselyte-baptism, that the change 
from the then condition of Judaism to the king- 
dom of God was as great as that from idolatry to 
Judaism. The question of the Priests and Le- 
vites, 46 Why baptizest thou then Ὁ ἡ (John i. 25), 
implies that they wondered, uot at the thing itself, 
but at its being done for Israelites by one who 
discliimed the names which, in their eyes, would 
have justified the introduction of a new order. 
In like manner the words of our Lord to Nicode- 
mus (John iti, 10) imply the existence of a teaeh- 
ing as to baptism like that above referred to. 116, 
“the teacher of Israel,’ had been familiar with 
“these things’’—the new birth, the gift of the 
Spirit — as words and phrases applied to heathen 
proselytes. [16 failed to grasp the deeper truth 
which lay beneath them, and to see that they had 
a wider, an universal application. 

(5.) It is, however, uot improbable that there 
may have heen a reflex action in this matter, from 
the Christian upon the Jewish Church. ‘The Rab- 
bis saw the new suciety, in proportion as the Gen- 
tile element in it hecame predominant, throwing 
off circumcision, relying on baptism only. They 


the outward sign, their belief that it was all but 
identical with the thing signified. There was 
everything to lead them to give a fresh prominence 
to what had been before subordinate. If the Naz- 
arenes attracted men by their baptism, they would 
show that they had baptism as well as circum- 


ieited above in Ugolini’s 
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cision. The necessary absence of the Corban after 
the destruction of the Temple would also tend to 
give more importance to the remaining rite. 

Two facts of some interest remain to be noticed. 
(1.) 10 formed part of the Rabbinic hopes of the 
kingdom of the Messiah that then there should be 
no more proselvtes. The distinctive namie, with its 
brand of inferiority, should be laid aside, and all, 
even the Nethinini and the Mamzerim (ehildren of 
mixed marriages) shoul] be counted pure (Schoett- 
gen, Hor. εὐ. ii, p. 014). (2.) Partly, perhaps, 
as connected with this feeling, partly in consequence 
of the ill-repute into which the word had _tallen, 
there is, throughout the N. T.,a sedulons avoid- 
ance of it. ‘The Christian convert from heathenism 
is not a proselyte, but a γεόφυτος (1 Tim. tii. 6). 

Literature. — Information more or less accurate 
is to be found in the Arelreologies of Jahn, Carp- 
zov, Saalschiitz, Lewis, Leusden. ‘the treatises 
Thesturus, xxii; Slevogt. 
de Proselytis; Miller, de Proselytis; Reisk. de 
Bupt. Judeorum ; Danz. Bapt. Proselyt., are all 
of them copious and interesting. The artiele by 
Leyrer in Herzog’s JeulHucyklop. s. v. εὐ Prose- 
lyten,’’ contains the fullest and most satisfying dis- 
cussion of the whole matter at present accessible. 
The writer is indebted to it for much of the ma- 
terials of the present article, and for most of the 
Talmudic references. i EP: 

* For ‘religious*’ applied to  proselytes,” 
(A. V.) Acts sili, £5, the Greek has σεβόμενοι, 
“ worshipping,” sc. God and not idols as formerly. 
The English reader might suppose that some of 
the prosely tes were meant to be distinguished ag 
nore religious than others. The same Greek term 
(ver. 50) describes “the women” at Antioch 
(called “ devout’’ in the A. V.) as Jewish con- 
yverts, and thus explains why the Jews could so 
easily instigate them (being at the same time wives 
of “the chief men’’) to persecute Paul and Bar- 
nabas, and drive them from the city. The same 
Greek term in Acts xvii. £ and 17 (-*devout,” 
A. V.) states simply that the Greeks spoken of at 
Thessalonica and at Athens had been Jewish 
proselytes before their conversion to Christianity. 
On this use of σέβεσθαι as thus definite without 
an object, see Cremer’s JlGrterb. den Neutest. 
Grdeiat, i. 476 (1868). The Jewish proselytes 
who embraced the gospel formed the principal 
medium through which Christianity passed to the 
Gentile races. See the addition to SYNAGOGUES 
(Amer. ed.). tl. 


PROVERBS, BOOK OF. 1. Title. — The 
title of this book in Hebrew is, as usual, taken 
from the first word, sSwin, mishilé, or, more fully, 


ΤΣ 2 sora, mishlé Shéléméh, and is in this 
case appropriate to the contents. By this name it 
is commonly known in the Talmud; but among the 
later Jews, and even among the Talmudists them- 
selves, the title WDM TED, sépher choeméh, 


« book of wisdom,” is said to ie been given to it. 
It does not appear, however, from the passages of 


ithe Zosephoth to the Bubu Bathra (fol. 14 ὁ). that 
could not ignore the reverence which men had for | 


this is necessarily the case. All that is there said 
is that the books of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes are 
both “books of wisdom,’ with a reference rather 
to their coutents than to the titles by which they 
were known. In the early Christian Church tbe 


title παροιμίαι Σολομῶντος was adopted from the 
translation of the LXX.; and the book is also 
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quoted as copia, “ wisdom,” or ἡ πανάρετος Ἰ mashal. Parables or proverbs, such as those of 


σοφία, “ wisdom that is the sum of all virtues.” 
This last title is given to it hy Clement in the Fp. 
ad Cor. i. 57, where Prov. i. 23-31 is quoted with 
the introduction οὕτως γὰρ λέγει ἣ πανάρετος 
σοφία: and Eusebius (/7. 4. iv. 22) says that not 
only Hegesippus, but Irenzeus and the whole band 
of ancient writers, following the Jewish unwritten 
tradition, celled the Proverbs of Solomon πανάρετον 
σοφίαν. According to Melito of Sardes (Iuseb. 
H. 1. iv. 26), the Proverbs were also called σοφία, 
εὐ wisdom,’’ simply; and Gregory of Nazianzus re- 
fers to them (Orat, xi.) as παιδαγωγικὴ σοφία. 
The title in the Vulgate is Liber Proverbwrumn, 
guem Hebrei Misle appellant. 

The significance of the Hebrew title may here 


be appropriately discussed. τ τὰ 3, madshal, ren- 
dered in the A. V. « by-word,” “ parable,” ‘* prov- 
erb,’”? expresses all and even more than is conveyed 
by these its Euglish representatives. It is derived 


from a root, Suita, mashal, to be like,’?@ and 


the primary idea involved in it is that of likeness, 
comparison. ‘This form of comparison would very 
naturally be taken by the short pithy sentences 
which passed into use as popular sayings and prov- 
erbs, especially when employed in mockery and 
sarcasm, as in Mic. ii. 4, Hab. 11. 6, ane even i 
the more developed taunting soug of triumph for 
the fall of Babylon in Is. xiv. 4. Probably all 
proverbial sayings were at first of the nature of 
similes, but the term mé@shal soon acquired a more 
extended significance. It was applied to denote 
such short, pointed sayings, as do not involve a 
comparison directly, but still convey their meaning 
by the help of a figure, as in 1 Sam. x. 12, 1.2. xii. 


Solomon, are always expressed in short, pointed 
sentences; frequently figurative, being formed on 
some comparison, both in the matter and the form. 
And such in general is the style of the Hebrew 
poetry. The verb 2shad signifies to rule, to exer- 
cise authority; to make equal, to compare one 
thing with another; to utter parables, or acute, 
weighty, and powerful speeches, in the form and 
manuer of parables, though not properly such. 
Thus Balaam’s first prophecy, Num. xxiii. 7-10, is 
called his meashal; though it has hardly anything 
figurative in it: but it is beautifully sententions, 
and, from the very form and manner of it, has 
great spirit, force, and energy. Thns Job’s last 
speeches, in answer to the three friends, chaps. 
xxvii.-xxxi., are called mashais, {rom no one par- 
ticular character which discriminates them from 
the rest of the poem, but from the sublime, the 
figurative, the sententious manner, which equally 
prevails through the whole poem, and makes it one 
of the first and most eminent examples extant of 
the truly creat and beautiful in poetic style.’ But 
the Book of Proverbs, according to the introductory 
verses which describe its character, contains, besides 
several varieties of the mashal, sententions sayings 
of other kinds, mentioned in i. 6. The first of 


these is the PTY, chidah, rendered in the A. V. 
«dark saying,’’ ‘“ dark speech,’’ “ hard question,” 
ἐς riddle,’’ and once (Hab. ii. 6) “ὁ proverb.”’ It is 
applied to Samson’s riddle in Judg. xiv., to the 
hard questions with which the queen of Sheba plied 
Solomon (I KK. x. 1; 2 Chr. ix. 1), and is used 
almost synonymously with mdshal in Ez. xvii. 2, 
and in Ps. xlix. 4 (5), Ixxviii. 2, in which last pas- 
sages the poetical character of both is indicated. 


22, 23, xvii. 2, 3 (comp. παραβολή, Luke iv. 29}. Phe word appears to denote a knotty, intricate 


From this stage of its application it passed to that 
of sententious maxims generally, as in Prov. i. 1, 
x. 1, xxv. 1, xxvi- 7,9, Eccl. xii. 9, Job xiii. 12, 
many of which, however, still involve a comparison 
(Prov. xxv. 38, 11, 12, 18, 14, &e., xxvi. 1, 2, 3, 
&e.). Such comparisons are either expressed, or 
the things conspared are placed side by side, and 
the comparison left for the hearer or reader to sup- 
ply. Next we find it used of those longer pieces in 
which a single idea is no longer exhausted in a 
sentence, but forms the germ of the whole, and is 
worked out into a didactic poem. Many instances 
of this kind occur in the first section of the Book 
of Proverbs: others are found in Job xxvii., xxix., 


in both which chapters Job takes up his mashal, | 


or “ parables,” as it is rendered in the A. V. The 
“parable”? of Balaam, in Num. xxiii. 7-10, xxiv. 
3-9, 15-19, 20, 21-22, 23-24, are prophecies con- 
veyed in figures; bnt médshal also denotes the 
ἐς parable’? proper, as in Ez. xvii. 2, xx. 49 (xxi. 5), 
xxiv. 3. Lowth, in his notes on Is. xiv. 4, speak- 


ing of wdshdl, says: * 1 take this to be the general | 


name for poetic style among the Hebrews, includ- 
ing every sort of it, as ranging under one, or other, 
or all of the characters, of sententious, figurative, 
and sublime; which are all contained in the original 
notion, or in the use and application of the word 


Ca Ὡο 
@ Compare Arab. hiv, mathala, “to be like ;” 
Gee 
: mitht, *‘likeness;’’ and the adj. hiro, 
mathal, “like.” The cognate Athiopic and Syriac 
roots have the same meaning. 


So 


saying, the solution of which demanded experience 
aud skill: that it was obscure is evident from Nun. 


xii. 8. In addition to the chiddh was the ΓΙΌ, 


mélitsdh (Prov. i. 6, A. V. “the interpretation,” 
marg. ‘¢an eloquent speech”), which occurs in 
Hab. ii. 6 in connection both with chidah and 
mashal. It has been variously explained as a mock- 
ing, taunting speech (Ewald); or a speech dark 
aud involved, such as needed a mélits, or interpreter 
(cf. Gen. xlii. 23; 2 Chr. xxxii. 31; Job xxxili. 23; 
Is. xliii. 27); or again, as by Delitzsch (Der 
prophet Habakuk, p. 59), a brilliant or splendid 
saying (6 Glinz- oder Wohklrede, oratio splendida, 
elegaus, luminibus ornata”’). This last interpre- 
tation is based upon the nsage of the word in 
modern Hebrew, but it certainly does not appear 
appropriate to the Proverbs; and thie first explana- 
tion, which Ewald adopts, is as little to the point. 
It is better to understand it as a dark enigmatical 
saying, which, like the sdshdal, might asstume the 
character of sarcasm and irony, though not essen- 
tial to it. 

2. Canonicity of the book and its pluce in the 
Canon. — ‘he canonicity of the Book of Proverbs 
las never been disputed except by the Jews them- 
selves. It appears to have heen one of the points 
urged by the school of Shammai, that the contra- 
dictions in the Book of Proverbs rendered it 
apocryphal. In the Talmud (Shabbath, fol. 30 ὁ) 
it is said: “And even the Book of Proverbs they 
songht to make apocryphal, because its words were 
contradictory the one to the other. And wherefore 
did they not make it apocryphal? The words of 
the book Koheleth [are] not [apocryphal] we have 
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looked and found the sense; here also we must 
look.’ That is, the book Koheleth, in spite of the 
apparent contradictions which it contains, is allowed 
to be canonical, and therefore the existence of sim- 
ilar contradictions in the book of. Proverbs forms 
no ground for refusing to acknowledge its canon- 
icity. 10 occurs in all the Jewish lists of canonical 
books, and is reckoned among what are called the 
writings’? (Cethibim) or Hagiographa, which 
form the third great division of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. ‘Their order in the Talmud (Saba Bathra, 
fol. 14 4) is thus given: Ruth, Psalms, Job, Prov- 
erbs, Keclesiastes, Song of Songs, Lamentations, 
Daniel, Esther, Ezra (including Nehemiah), and 
Chronicles. It is in the Tusephoth on this passage 
that Proverbs and Ecclesiastes are styled «ὁ books 
of wisdom,’’ In the German MSS. of the Hebrew 
O. T. the Proverbs are placed between the Psalms 
and Job, while in the Spanish MSS., which follow 
the Masorah, the order is, Psalins, Job, Proverbs. 
This latter is the order observed in the Alexandrian 
MS. of the LAX. Melito, following another Greek 
MS., arranges the Hagiographa thus: Psalms, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs, Job, as in 
the list made out by the Council of Laodicea; and 
the same order is given by Origen, except that the 
Book of Job is separated from the others by the 
prophets Jsainh, Jeremiah, Daniel, and Ezekiel. 
But our present arrangement existed in the time 
of Jerome (see Pref. in libr. Regum iii.; “ Ter- 
tius ordo ayidypapa possidet. It primus liber 
incipit ab Job. Secundus a David. . . . 
Tertius est Salomon, tres libros habens: Proverbia, 
que illi parabolas, id est Masaloth appellant: Ec- 
clesiastes, id est, Coeleth: Canticum Canticorum, 
quem titulo Sir Asirim prenotant’’). In the 
Peshito Syriac, Job is placed before Joshua, while 
Proverbs and Ecclesiastes follow the Psalms, and 
are separated from the Song of Songs by the Book 
of Ruth. Gregory of Nazianzus, apparently from 
the exigencies of his verse, arranges the writings 
of Solomon in this order, Ecclesiastes, Song of 
Songs, Proverbs. DPseudo-Epiphanius places Prov- 
erbs, Keclesiastes, and Song of Songs between the 
150 and 2d Books of Kings and the minor prophets. 
The Proverbs are frequently quoted or alluded to 
in the New Testament, and the canonicity of the 
book thereby confirmed. The following is a list 
of the principal passages : -— 


Prov. i. 16 compare Rom. iii. 10, 15. 
Hee 7 « Rom. xii. 16. 
iii. 11, 12 « Ieb. xii. 5, 6; see also Rev. 
iii. 19. 
il, 34 ( Jam. iv. 6. 
Χ 19 ες 1 Pet. iv. 8. 
xi ol « 1 Pet. iv. 18. 
xvii. 18 “ Rom. xii. 17; 1 Thess. ν. 
15; 1 Pet. iii. 9. 
xvii. 27 “ Jam. i, 19. 
xx. 9 6 1 John i. 8. 
xx. 20 ὃ Matt. xv. 4; Mark vii. 10. 
χχὶϊ, 8 ΧΧῚ ὦ Ὁ. Ὅτ. ἰκ. 1. 
ΧΙ 22 “ Rom. xii. 20. 
xxvi, 11 6 2 Pet. i. 22. 
xxvii. 1 ( Jam. iv. 13, 14. 


3. Authorship and date.— The superscriptions 
which are affixed to several portions of the Book 
of Proverbs, in i. 1, x. 1, xxv. 1, attribute the 
authorship of those portions to Solomon, tlie son 
of David, king of Israel. With the exception of 
the last two chapters, which are distinctly assigned 
to other authors, it is probable that the statement 
of the superscriptions is in the main correct, and 
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that the majority of the proverbs contained in the 
book were uttered or collected by Solomon. 1t was 
natural, and quite in accordance with the practice 
of other nations, that the Hebrews should connect 
Solomon’s name with a collection of maxims and 
precepts which form a part of their literature to 
which he is known to have contributed most largely 
(1 K.iv. 92). In the same way the Greeks attrib- 
uted most of their maxims to Pythagoras; the 
Arabs to Lokman, Abu Obeid, Al Mofaddel, Mei- 
dani, and Zamakhshari; the Persians to Ferid 
Attar; and the northern people to Odin. But 
there can be no question that the Hebrews were 
much more justified in assigning the Proverbs to 
Selomon, than the nations which have jnst been 
enumerated were in attributing the collections of 
national maxims to the traditional authors above 
mentioned. The parallel may serve as an illustra- 
tion, but must not be carried too far. According 
to Bartolocei (Bibl. Lubb. iv. 373 6), quoted by 
Carpzov (/ntrod, pt. ti. c. 4, § 4), the Jews ascribe 
the composition of the Song of Songs to Solomon’s 
youth, the Proverbs to his mature manhoud, and 
the Ecclesiastes to his old age. But in the Seder 
Olam Rubba (ch. xv. p. 41, ed. Meyer) they are 
all assigned to the end of his life. There is 
nothing unreasonable in the supposition that 
many, or most of the proverbs in the first twenty- 
nine chapters may have originated with Solomon. 
Whether they were left by him in their present 
form is a distinct question, and may now be con- 
sidered. Before doing so, however, it will be neces- 
sary to exainine the different parts into which the 
book is naturally divided. | Speaking roughly, it 
consists of three main divisions, with two appen- 
dices. 1. Chaps. i.—ix. form a connected mdshél, 
in which Wisdom is praised and the youth ex- 
horted to devote themselves to her. his portion 
is preceded by an introduction and title describing 
the character and general aiin of the book. 2. 
Chaps. x. 1-xxiv., with the title, “the Proverbs 
of Solomon,”’ consist of three parts: x. 1-xxii. 16, 
a collection of single proverbs, and detaclied sen- 
tences out of the region of moral teaching and 
worldly prudence; xxii. 17-xxiy. 21, ἃ more con- 
nected mdshal, with an introduction, xxii. 17-22, 
which contains precepts of righteousness and prud- 
ence: xxiy. 23-34, with the inscription, “ these also 
belong to the wise,’’ a collection of unconnected 
maxinis, which serve as an appendix to the pre- 
ceding. Then follows the third division, xxv.—xxix., 
which, according to the superscription, professes to 
be a collection of Solomon's proverbs, consisting of 
single sentences, which the men of the court of 
Hezekiah copied ont. The first appendix, ch. xxx., 
“the words of Agur,”’ is a collection of partly 
proverbial and partly enigmatical sayings; the sec- 
ond, ch. xxxi., is divided into two parts, “the words 


{of king Lemuel” (1-6), and an alphabetical acrostic 


in praise of a virtuous woman, which occupies the 
rest of the chapter. Rejecting, therefore, for the 
present, the two last chapters, which do not even 
profess to he hy Solomon, or to contain any of his 
teaching, we may examine the other divisions for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether any conclusion 
as to their origin and authorship ean be arrived at. 
At first sight it is evident that there is a marked 
difference between the collections of single maxims 
and the longer didactic pieces, which hoth come 
under the general head meéshdl. ‘The collection of 
Solomon's proverbs made by the men of flezekiah 
(xxv.-xxix ) belongs to the former class of detached 
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sentences, and in this respect corresponds with those 
in the second main division (x. 1-xxii. 16). The 
expression in xxv. 1, ‘‘ these also are the proverbs 
of Solomon,’’ implies that the collection was made 
as an appendix to another already in existence, 
which we may not unreasonably presume to have 
been that which stands immediately before it in 
the present arrangement of the book. Upon one 
point most modern critics are agreed, that the germ 
of the book in its present shape is the portion x. 
1-xxii. 16, to which is prefixed the title, «the 
Proverbs of Solomon.’”? At what time it was put 
into the form in which we have it, cannot be ex- 
actly determined. Ewald suggests as a probable 
date about two centuries after Solomon. ‘lhe col- 
lector gathered many of that king’s genuine sayings, 
but must have mixed with them many by other 
authors and from other times, earlier and later. It 
seems clear that he must have lived before the time 
of Hezekiah, from the expression in xxv. 1, to which 
reference has already been made. In this portion 
many proverbs are repeated in the same, or a similar 
form, a fact which of itself militates against the 
supposition that all the proverbs contained in it 
proceeded from one author. Compare xiv. 12 with 
Xvi. 90 δηϊ xxi. 98, xxt. 9 with xxi. 19; x. 12 with 
xy. 204; x. 20 with xi. 46; x. 152 with xviii. 114; 
xy. 335 With xviii. 125: xi. 212 with xvi. 5D; xiv. 
314 with xvil. 52; xix. 122 with xx 2% Such 
repetitions, as Dertheau remarks, we do not expect 
to find in a work which proceeds immediately from 
the hands of its author. But if we suppose the 
contents of this portion of the book to have been 
collected by one man out of divers sources, oral as 
well as written, the repetitions become intelligible. 
Bertholdt argues that many of the proverbs could 
not have proceeded from Solomon, because they 
presuppose an author in different circumstances of 
life. His arguments are extremely weak, and will 
scarcely bear examination. For example, he asserts 
that the author of x. 5, xii. 10, 11, xiv. 4, xx. 4, 
must have been a landowner or husbandman;: that 
x. 15 points to a man living in want; xi. 14, xiv. 
20, to a private man living under a well-regulated 
governnient: xi. 26, to a tradesman without wealth ; 
xii. 4, to a man not living in polygamy ; Xi. ly, to 
one living in the country ; Sill. 8. xvi. 5, to a 
man in a “middle station of life; xiv. 1, xv. 25, xvi. 
eevee Sik ΠΣ, ἐστ δας 10, 14, 25, to a man 
of the rank of a citizen; xiv. 21, xvi. 19, xviii. 23, 
to a man of low station; xvi. 10, 12-15, xix. 12, 
xx. 2, 26, 28, to a man who was not a king: Xx. 
5, to one who was acquainted with the course of 
circumstances in the common citizen life; xxi. 17, 
to one who was an enemy to luxury and festivities. 
It mist be confessed, however, that an examination 
of these passages is by no means convincing to one 
who reads them without having a theory to main- 
tain. That all the proverbs in this collection are 
not Solomon’s is extremely probable; that the ma- 
jority of them are his there seems no reason to 
doubt, and this fact would account for the general 
title in which they are all attributed to him. It is 
obvious that between the proverbs in this collection 
and those that precede and follow it, there is a 
marked difference, which is sufficiently apparent 
even in the English Version. The poetical style, 
pays Ewald, is the simplest and most antique im- 
aginable. Most of the proverbs are examples of 
antithetic parallelism, the second clause containing 
the contrast to the first. Each verse consists of 
two members, with generally three or four, but 
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seldom five words in each. The only exception te 
the first law is xix. 7, which Ewald accounts for by 
supposing a clause omitted. This supposition may 
be necessary to his theory, but cannot be admitted 
on any true principle of criticism. Furthermore, 
the proverbs in this collection have the peculiarity 
of being contained in a single verse. Each verse is 
complete in itself, and embodies a perfectly intel- 
ligible sentiment; but a thought in all its breadth 
and definiteness is not necessarily exhausted in a 
single verse, though each verse must be a perfect 
sentence, a proverb, a lesson. There is one point 
of great importance to which Ewald draws attention 
in connection with this portion of the book; that 
it is not to be regarded, like the collections of 
proverbs which exist among other nations, as an 
accumulation of the popular maxims of lower life 
which passed current among the people and were 
gathered thence by a learned man; but rather as 
the efforts of poets, artistically and scientifically 
arranged, to comprehend in short sharp sayings 
the truths of religion as applied to the infinite cases 
and possibilities of life. While admitting, however, 
this artistic and scientific arrangement, it is dif- 
ficnlt to assent to Ewald’s further theory, that the 
collection in its original shape had running through 
it a continuous thread, binding together what was 
manifold and scattered, and that in this respect. it 
differed entirely from the form in which it appears 
at present. Here and there, it is true, we meet 
with verses grouped together apparently with a 
common object, but these are the exceptions, and 
a rule so general cannot be derived from them. No 
doubt the original collection of Solomon’s proverbs, 
if such there were, from which the present was 
made, underwent many changes, by abbreviation, 
transposition, and interpolation, in the two cen- 
turies which, according to Ewald’s theory, must 
have elapsed before the compiler of the present col- 
lection put them in the shape in which they have 
come down to us; but evidence is altogether waut- 
ing to show what that original collection may have 
been, or how many of the three thousand proverbs 
which Solomon is said to have spoken, have been 
preserved. There is less difficulty in another prop- 
osition of Ewald's, to which a ready assent will be 
yielded: that Solomon was the founder of this 
species of poetry: and that in fact many of the 
proverbs here collected may be traced back to him, 
while all are inspired with his spirit. The peace 
aud internal tranquillity of his reign were favorable 
to the growth of a contemplative spirit, and it is 
just at such a time that we should expect to find 
gnomic poetry developing itself and forming an 
epoch in literature. 

In addition to the distinctive form assumed by 
the proverbs of this earliest collection, may be no- 
ticed the occurrence of favorite and peculiar words 
and phrases. ‘ Fountain of life’ oceurs in Prov. 
x. 11, xii. 14, xiv. 27, xvi. 22 (comp. Ps. xxxvi. 
9 (10}); tree of life,’ Prov. xi. 30, xiii. 12, xv. 
4 (comp. iii. 18); “snares of death,” Prov. siii. 
14, xiv. 27 (comp. Ps. xviii. 5 [6]); SSW, 
marpé, “healing, health,” Prov. xii. 18, xiii. 17, 
xvi. 24 (comp. xiv. 30, xv. 4), bnt this expression 
also occurs in iy. 22, vi. 15 (comp. iii. 8), and is 
hardly to be regarded as peculiar to the older por- 
tion of the book ; nor is it fair to say that the pas- 
sages in the early chapters in which it occurs are 


imitations; TWAT, méchitidh, “ destruction,” 
Prov. x. 14, 15, 29, xiii. 8, xiv. 28, xviii. 7, xxi. 15, 
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and nowhere else in the book; ΤΌΝ, ydphiach, 
which Ewald calls a participle, but which may be 
regarded as a future with the relative omitted, 
Prov. xii. iieeetve 0, 20, xix. 5, 9 (comp. vi. 19); 


22, seleph, “ perverseness,’’ Prov. xi. 3, xv. 43 
AbD, silliph, the verb from the preceding, Prov. 


xiii. 6, xix. 3, xxii. 12; 71/23) 85, lj yinnakeh, 
“shall not be Pauitted, Ὁ Prov. xi. 215 xvi. 0, Kv: 


Dy xix. 9,9 (comp. vi. 29, xxviii. 20); FYI, γἱώ- 
déph, “ pursued,” Prov. xi. 19, xii. 11, xiii. 21, 
xv. 9, xix. 7 (comp. xxviii. 19). The antique ex- 


pressions TYAN TY, ’ad argiah, A. V., “but 
for a moment,” Prov. xii. 19; ae, We yad léydd, 


lit. “hand to hand,” Prov. xi. 21, xvi. 5; y>ainn, 
hithyalla’, **meddled with,” Prov. xvii. 14, xviii. 
1, xx. 3; 132, mirgdn, “ whisperer, talebearer,” 


Teneo, <vili. 8 (comp. xxvi. 20, 22), are 
almost confined to this portion of the Vroverbs. 


There is also the peculiar usage of W, yésh, 
iiietens, oi τον. xi. 24, xii. 18, xiii. 7, 23, xiv. 
12° xvi. 25, xviti. 24, xx. 15. It will be observed 
that the use of these words and phrases by no 
means assists in determining the authorship of this 
section, but gives it a distinctive character. 

With regard to the other collections, opinions 
differ widely both as to their date and authorship. 
Ewald places next in order chaps. xxv.-xxix., the 
superscription to which fixes their date about the 
end of the 8th century B. c. These also are thie 
proverbs of Solomon, which the men of Hezekiah 
copied out,” or compiled. The memory of these 
learned men of Hezekiah’s court is perpetuated in 
Jewish tradition. In the Talmud (Baba Bathra, 


fol. 15 a) they are called the ITO, si*ih, “s0- 


ciety’ or “academy ’’ of Hezekiah, and it is there 
paid, “* Hezekiah and his academy wrote Isaiah, 
Proverbs, Song of Songs, Ecclesiastes.”” R. Gedaliah 
(Shalsheleth Hakkabbahah, fol. 66 6), quoted by 
Carpzov (/ntrod. part. ii. c. 4, § 4), says, “ Isaiah 
wrote his own book and the Proverbs, and the Sung 
of Songs, and Ecclesiastes.’’ Many of the proverbs 
in this collection are mere repetitions, with slight 
variations, of some which occur in the previous 
section. Compare, for example, xxv. 24 with xxi. 
9; xxvi. 13 with xxii. 13; xxvi. 15 with xix. 24; 
xxvi. 22 with xviii. 8; xxvii. 13 with xx. 16; xxvii. 
15 with xix. 13; xxvii. 21 with xvii. 3; xxviii. 6 
Withtexixe 1: xxvii. 19 with xii. 11; xxix. 22 with 
xv. 18, ὥς. We may infer from this, with Bertheau, 
that the compilers of this section made use of the 
same sources from which the earlier collection was 
derived. Hitzig (Die Spriiche Sulomo's, p. 258) 
suggests that there is a probability that a great, 
or the greatest part of these proverbs were of 
Ephraimitic origin, and that after the destruction 
of the northern kingdom, Hezekiah sent his learned 
men through the land to gather together the frag- 
ments of literature which remained current among 
the people and had survived the general wreck. 
There does not appear to be the slightest ground, 
linguistic or otherwise, for this hy pothesis, and it 
is therefore properly rejected by Gerthcau. The 
question now arises, in this as in the former section ; 
were all these proverbs Solomon’s? Jahn says Yes; 
Bertholdt, No; for xxv. 2-7 could not have been 
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by Solomon or any king, but by a ian who had 
lived for a long time ata court. Iu xxvii. 11, it is 
no monarch who speaks, but an instructor of yonth ; 
xxvill. 16 censures the very errors which stained 
the reign of Solomon, and the effect of which de- 
prived his son and successor of the ten tribes; 
xxvii. 25-27 must have been written by a sage who 
led a nomad life. There is more force in these 
objections of Bertholdt than in those which he 
advanced against the previous section. Wensler 
(quoted by Bertholdt) finds two or three sections 
in this division of the book, which he regards as 
extracts from as many different writings of Solomon. 
But Bertholdt confesses that his arguments are not 
conyineing. 

The pecuiiarities of this section distinguish it 
from the older proverbs in x.-xxii. 16. Some of 
these nay be briefly noted. The use of the inter- 
rogation “ὁ seest thou?” in xxvi. 12, xxix. 20 (comp. 
xxii. 29), the manner of comparing two things by 
simply placing them side by side aud connecting 
them with the simple copula “and,” as in xxv. 3, 
20, xxvii. 3, 7, 9, 21, xxvil- 15, 20.  \Ve iniss@ine 
pointed antithesis by which the first collection was 
distinguished. The verses are πὸ longer of two 
equal members; one member is frequeutly shorter 
than the other, and sometimes even the verse is 
extended to three members in order fully to exhaust 
the thought. Sometimes, avain, the same sense is 
extended over two or more verses, as in xxv. 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8-10; and in a few cases a series οἵ connected 
verses contains longer exhortations to morality and 
rectitude, as in xxvi. 23-28, xxvii. 23-27. The 
character of the proverbs is clearly distinct. Their 
construction is looser and weaker, and there is no 
longer that sententious brevity which gives weight 
and point to the proverbs in the preceding section. 
Ewald thinks that in the contents of this portion 
of the book there are traceable the marks of a later 
date; pointing to a state of society which had be- 
come more dangerous and hostile, in which the 
quiet domestic life had reached greater perfection, 
but the state and public security and confidence 
had sunk deeper. There is, he says, a cautious and 
niournful tone in the language when the rulers are 
spoken of; the breath of that untroubled joy for 
the king and the high reverence paid to him, which 
mar ked the former collection, does not anti 
these proverbs. The state of society at the end of 
the 8th century B. c., with which we are thoroughly 
acquainted from the writings of the prophets, cor- 
responds with the condition of things hinted at in 
the proverbs of this section, and this may therefore, 
in accordance with the superscription, he accepted 
as the date at which the collection was made. Such 
is Ewald’s conclusion. It is true we know much 
of the later times of the monarchy, and that the 
condition of those times was such as to eall forth 
many of the proverbs of this section as the result 
of the observation and experience of their authors, 
but it by no means follows that the whole section 
partakes of this later tone; or that many or most 
of the proverbs may not reach back as fur as the 
time of Solomon, and so justify the general title 
which is given to the section, * These also are the 
proverbs of Solomon.’’ But of the state of society 
in the age of Solomon himself we know so little, 
everything belonging to that period is encireled 
with such a halo of dazzling splendor, in whieh 
the people almost disappear, that it is impossible 
to assert that the circumstances of the times might 
not have given birth to many of the maxims whieh 
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apparently carry with them the marks of a later 
period. At best such reasoning frow internal evi- 
dence is uncertain and hypothetical, and the in- 
ferences drawn vary with each commentator who 
examines it. [να] discovers traces of a later age 
in chapters xxviii., xxix., though he retams them 
in this section, w hile Hitzie revards xxvili. 17-xxix. 
27 as a continuation of xxii. 16, to which they were 
added probably after the year 750 B.c.¢ This 
apparent precision in the assignment of the dates 
of the several sections, it niust be confessed, has 
very little foundation, and the dates are at best but 
conjectural. All that we know about the section 
xxy.-xxix., is that in the time of Hezekiah, that is, 
in the last quarter of the 8th century B. Cc. it was 
supposed to contain what tradition had handed 
down as the proverbs of Solomon, and that the 
majority of the proverbs were believed to be his 
there scemns no good reason to doubt. Beyond this 
we know nothing. Ewald, we have seen, assigus 
the whole of this section to the close of the 8th 
century B. C., long before which time, he says, most 
of the proverbs were certainly not written. But he 
is then compelled to account for the fact that in 
the superscription they are called “the proverbs 
of Solomon.’’ He does 80 in this way. Some of 
the proverbs actually reach back into the age of 
Solomon, and those whieh are not immediately 
traceable to Solomon or his time, are coniposed 
with similar artistic tlow and impulse. If the earlier 
collection rightly bears the name of “the proverbs 
of Solomon ” after the mass which are his, this may 
claim to bear such a title of honor after some im- 
portant elements. The argument is certainly not 
sound, that, heecanse a collection of proverbs, the 
majority of which are Sclomon’s, is distinguished 
by the general title “the proverbs of Solomon,’ 
therefore a collection, in which at most but a few 
belony to Solomon or his time, is appropriately 
distinguished by the same superscription. It will 
be seen afterwards that Ewald attributes the super- 
scription in xxv. 1 to the compiler of xxii. 17- 
xxv. 1. 

The date of the sections i.-ix., xxii. 17-xxv. 1, 
has heen variously asssigned. That they were added 
abont the saine period Ewald infers trom the oc- 
currence of favorite words and constructions, and 
that that period was a late one he concludes from 
the traces which are manifest of a degeneracy from 
the purity οἱ the Hebrew. It will be interesting to 
examine the evidence npon this point, for it is a 
remarkable fact, and one which is deeply instructive 
as showing the extreme difficulty of arguing from 
internal evidence, that the same details lead Ewald 
and litzig to precisely opposite conclusions; the 
former placing the date of i.ix. in the first half of 
the 7th century, while the latter regards it as the 
oldest portion of the book, and assigns it to the 9th 
century. To be sure those points on which Ewald 
relies as indicating a late date for the section, Hit- 
zig summarily disposes of as interpolations. Among 
the favorite words which occur in these chapters are 


NV27, choeméth, “wisdoms,”’ for “ wisdom”? in 
the abstract, which is found only in i. 20, ix. 1 


@ Hitzig’s theory about the Book of Proverbs in its 
present shape is this: that the oldest portion consists 
of chaps. i-ix., to which was added, probably after 
the year 750 B. c., the second part, x.-xxii. 16, xxviii. 
17-xxix.: that in the last quarter of the same century 
the anthology, XXv.-xxvii., was formed, and coming 
into the hands of ἃ mau who already possessed the 
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xxiv. 7; TTY, φάναι, “the strange woman,” and 


ΓΊΣ 92, nocryydh, “the foreigner,” the adulteress 
who seduces youth, the antithesis of the virtuous 
wife or true wisdom, only occur in the first collec- 
ae in xxii. 14, but are frequently found in this, 

. 16, v. 3, 20, vi. 24, vii. 5, xxili. 27 ae 
the decay of Hebrew are seen in such passages as 


7. 2, where 3. Mew. a dual fen)., is constructed 
τι a verb mase. pl., though in v. 3 it has prop- 


erly the feminine. The unusual plural Suis 
(vil. 4), says Ewald, would hardly be found in 
writings before the 7th century. These difficulties 
are avoided by Hitzig, who regards the passages in 
which they occur as interpolations. When we come 
to the internal historical evidence these two author- 
ities are no less at issue with regard to their conclu- 
sions fromit. There are many passages which point 
to a condition of things in the hichest degree con- 
tused, in which robbers and lawless men roamed at 
large through the land and endeavored to draw aside 
their younger contempuraries to the like dissolute 
life (i. 11-19, 11. 12-15, iv. 14-17, xxiv. 15). In this 
Kwald sees traces of a late date. But Hitzig avoids 
this conclusion by asserting that at all times there 
are individuals who are reckless and at war with so- 
ciety and who attach theinselves to bands of robbers 
and freebvoters (comp. Judg. ix. 4, xi. 8; 1 Sam. 
xxii. 2; Jer. vii. 11), and to such allusion is made 
in Prov. i. 10; but there is nowhere in these chap- 
ters (i--ix.) a complaint of the general depravity of 
society. So far he is unquestionably correct, and no 
inference with regard to the date of the section can 
be drawn from these references. Further evidence 
of a late date Ewald finds in the warnings against 
lightly rising to oppose the public order of things 
(xxiv. 21), and in the beautiful exhortation (xxiv. 
11) to rescue with the sacrifice of one’s self the in- 
nocent who is being dragged to death, which points 
to a confusion of right pervading the whole state, of 
which we nowhere see traces in the older proverbs. 
With these conclusions Hitzig would not disagree, 
for he himself assigns a late date to the section xxii. 
17-xxiv. 34. We now come to evidence of another 
kind, and the conclusions drawn from it depend 
mainly upon the date assigned to the Book of Job. 
In this collection, says Ewald, there is a new danger 
of the heart warned against, which is not once 
thought of in the older collections, envy at the evi- 
dent “prosperity of the wicked (iii. 30 Xxill. 17, παν. 
1, 19), a subject which for the first time is brought 
into the region of reflection and poetry in the Book 
of Job. Other parallels with this book are found in 
the teaching that man, even in the chastisement of 
(sod, should see his love, which is the subject of 
Prov. ili., and is the highest argument in the Book 
of Job; the general apprehension of Wisdom as the 
Creator and Disposer of the world (Prov. iii., viii.) 
appears as a further conclusion from Job xxviii.; and 
though the author of the first nine chapters of the 
Proverbs does not adopt the language of the Book 
of Job, but ouly in some measure its spirit and teach- 
ing, yet some images and words appear to be reéch- 


other two parts, inspired him with the composition of 
xxii. 17-xxiv. 34, which he placed before the an- 
thology, and inserted the two before the last sheet of 
the second part. Then, finding that xxviii. 17 was 
left without a ἘΠΕῚ τς being separated from xxii. 
1-16. he wrote xxviii. 1-16 on bis last blauk leaf. 
This was after the exile. 
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sod here from that book (comp. Prov. viii. 25 with 
Jol) xxxviii. 6; Prov. ii. 4, ii. 14, viii. 11, 19, with 
Job xxviii. 12-19; Prov. vil. 25 with Job ai 13, 
Meo; τον. i). 23, &c., with Job v. 22, &c.). 
Consequently the writer of this section must have 
heen acquainted with the Book of Job, and wrote 
at a later date, al out the middle of the 7th century 
B.C. Similar resemblauces between passages in the 
ely chapters of the Proverbs and the Book of Job 
are observed by Uitzig (comp. Prov, iii. 25 with 
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Prov. iy. 12 with Job xvili. 7; Prov. iii. 11, 13 with 
Job y. 17; Prov. viii. 25 with Job xv. 7), but the 
conelusion which he derives is that the writer of Job 
had already read the Book of Proverbs, and that the 
latter is the more ancient. Reasoning from evidence 
of the like kind he places this section (i.-ix.) later 
than the Song of Songs, but earlier than the second 
collection (x. 1—xxii. 16, xxviii. 17-xxix.}, which ex- 
isted beture the time of Hezekiah, and therefore as- 
signs it to the 9th century B. c. Other arguments 
in support of this early date are the fact that idol- 
atry is nowhere mentioned, that the offerings had 
not ceased (vii. 14), nor the congregations (v. 1+). 
The two last would agree as well with a late as 
with an early date, and no argument from the si- 
lence with respect to idolatry can be allowed any 
weight, for it would equally apply to the 9th cen- 
tury as to the 7th. To all appearanees, Hitzig con- 
tinues, there was peace in the land, and commerce 
was kept up with Egypt os ne The author may 
have lived in Jerusalem (i. 20, 21, vii. 12, viii. 3); 
vii. 16, 17 points to the ee of a large city, and 
the educated language belongs to a citizen of the 
capital. After a careful consideration of all the ar- 
guments which have been adduced, by Ewald for tbe 
late, and by Hitzig for the early date of this section, 
it must be confessed that they are by no means con- 
clusive, and that we must ask for further evidence 
before pronouncing so positively as they have done 
upon a point so doubttul and obscure. In one re- 
spect they are agreed, namely, with regard to the 
unity of the section, which Iwald considers as an 
original whole, perfectly connected and flowing as it 
were from one outpouring. It would be a well-or- 
dered whole, says Iitzig, if the mterpolations, es- 
pecially vi. 1-19, iil. 92. “96, vill. 4-12, 14-16, ix. 
7-10, &., are rejected. It never appears to strike 
him that sueh a proceeding is arbitrary and unerit- 
ical in the highest degree, though he clearly plumes 
himself on his critical s sagacity. Ewald finds in 
these chapters a certain development which shows 
that they must be reyarded as a whole and the work 
of oneauthor. The pvet intended them as a general 
introduction to the Proverbs of Selomon, to reeom- 
inend wisdom in general. The blessings of wisdom 
as the reward of him who boldly strives after her are 
repeatedly set forth in the most charming manner, 
as ou the other hand folly is represented with its 
disappointment and enduring niisery. There are 
three main divisions after the title, i. 1-7. (a.) i 
8-iii. 85; a general exhortation to the youth to fol- 
low wisdom, in which all, even the higher areunients, 
are tonehed upon, but nothing fully completed. (6.) 
ἦν. l-vi. 19 exhausts whatever is individual and par- 
ticular; while in Ae.) the language rises gradually 
with ever-increasing power to the most universal 
and loftiest themes, to conclude in the sublimest and 
almost lyrical strain (vi. 20-ix. 18). But. as Ber- 
theau remarks, there appears nowhere throughout 
this seetion to be any reference to what follows, 
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for an introduction. ‘The development and progress 
which Ewald observes in it are by no means so 
striking as he would have us believe. The nnity 
of plan is no more than would be found in a collec- 
tion of admonitions by diflerent authors referring 
to the same subject, and is not such as to necessitate 
the conclusion that the whole is the work of one 
There is observable throughout the section, when 
compared with what is called the earlier collection, 
a complete change in the form of the proverb. The 
single proverb is seldom met with, and is rather the 
exception, while the characteristics of this collection 
are connected deseriptions, continuous elucidations 
of a truth, and longer speeches and exhortations. 
The style is more highly poetical, the parallelism is 
synonymous aud not antithetic or synthetic, as in 
x. l-xxil. 16; and another distinction is the usage 
of Elohim in ii. 5, 17, iti. 4, which does not oecur 
in x. J—xxii. 16. Amidst this general likeness, how- 
ever, there is considerable diversity. It is not neces- 
sary to lay so much stress as Bertheau appears to do 
upon the fact that certain paragraphs are distin- 
guished from those with which they are placed, not 
merely by their contents, but by their external form 5 
nor to argue from this that they are therefore the 
work of different authors. Some paragraphs, it is 
true, are completed in ten verses, as i. 10-19, iii. 
1-10, 11-20, iv. 10-19, viii. 12-21, 22-31; but it 
is too much to assert that an author because he 
sometimes wrote paragraphs of ten verses, should 
always do so, or to say with Lertheau, if the whole 
were the work of one author it would be very re- 
markable if he only now and then bound himself by 
the strict law of numbers. The areument assumes 
the strictness of the law, and then attempts to 
bind the writer to observe it. There is more force 
in the appeal to the difference in the formation of 
sentences and the whole manner of the language as 
indicating diversity of authorship. Compare ch. ii. 
with vil. 4-27, where the same subject is treated of. 
In the former, one sentence is wearily dragged 
through 22 verses, while in the latter the lancuage 
is easy, flowing, and appropriate. Again the connec- 
tion is interrupted by the insertion of vi. 1-19. In 
the previous chapter the exhortation to listen to the 
doctrine of the speaker is followed by the warning 
agaist intercourse with the adulteress. In vi. 1-19 
the subject is abruptly changed, and a series of prov~ 
erbs applicable to different relations of life is intro- 
duced. From al] this Bertheau concludes against 
“wald that these introductory chapters could not 
have been the product of a single author, forming a 
gradually developed and consistent whole, but that 
they are a collection of adionitions by different 
poets, which all aim at rendering the youth capable 
of receiving good instruction, and inspiring him to 
strive after the possession of wisdom. This snpposi- 
tion is somewhat favored by the frequent repetitions 
of favorite figures or impersonations: the strange 
woman and wisdom occur many times over in this 
section, which would hardly have been the case if it 


had been the work of one author. But the oceur-_ 


rence of these repetitions, if it is against the unity 
of authorship, indicates that the different portions 
of the section must have been contemporaneous, and 
were written at a time when such vivid impersona- 
tions of wisdom and its opposite were current aud 
familiar. ‘The tone of thought is the same, and the 
question therefore to be considered is whether it is 
more probable that a writer would repeat himself, 
or that fragments of a number of writers should be 


which must have been the case bad it been intended | found, distinguished by the same way of thinking, 


ry 
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and by the use of the same striking figures and per-| also the collection of proverbs which was made by 
gzonifications. If the proverbs spoken by one man! the learned men of the court of Hezekiah, to which 
were circulated orally tor a time, and after his death | he wrote the superseription in xxv. 1. This theory 
collected and arranged, there would almost of neces-, of course only affects the date of the section in its 
sity be a recurrence of the same expressions and il! present form. When the proverbs were written 
lustrations, and from this point of view the areu-| there is nothing to determine. Bertheau main- 
ment from repetitions loses much of its force. With! tains that they in great part proceeded from one 
regard to the date as well as the authorship of this | poet, in consequence of a peculiar construction 
section it is impossible to pronounce with certainty. | which he employs to give emphasis to his presen- 
Jn its present form it did not exist till probably | tation of a subject or object by repeating the pro- 
sonie long time after the proverbs which it contains noun (xxii. 19; xxiii. 14, 15, 19, 20, 28; xxiv. 6, 
were composed. There is positively no evidence | 27, 32). The compiler himself appears to have 
which wonld lead us to a conclusion upon this point, | added xxii. 17-21 as a kind of introduction. An- 
and consequently the most opposite results have) other addition (xxiv. 23-384) is introdnced with 
been arrived at: Iwald, as we have seen, placing it | ‘‘these also helonged to the wise,” and contains ap- 
in the 7th century, while Hitzig refers it to the 9th.) parently some of the words of the wise’? to which 
At whatever time it may have reached its present reference is made in i. 6. Jahn regards it as a col- 
shape, there appears no sufficient reason to conclude | lection of proverbs not by Solomon. Tlensler says it 
that Solomon inay not have uttered many or most} is an appendix to a collection of doctrines which is 
of the proverbs which are here collected, although | entirely lost and unknown; and with regard to the 
Ewald positively asserts that we here find no prov-! previous part of the section xxii. 17-xxiv. 22, he 
erb of the Solomonian period. He assumes, and it | leaves it uncertain whether or not the author 
is a mere assumption, that the forin of the true 50]- was a teacher to whom the son of a distingnished 
omonian proverb is that which distinguishes the sec-| man was sent for instruction. Jlitzig’s theory 
tion x. 1-xxil. 16, aud has already been remarked. has already been given. 

Bleek regards ce. i.-ix. as a connected mdshal, the 
work of the last editor, written by bim as an intro- 
duction to the Proverbs of Solomon which follow, 
while i. 1-6 was intended by him as a superscrip- 
tion to indicate the aim of the book, less with ref- 
erence to his own mdshdl than to the whole book, 
and especially to the proverbs of Solomon contained 
in it. Lertholdt argues against Solomon being the 
author of these early chapters, that it was impossi- 
ble for him, with his large harem, to have given so 
forcibly the precept about the blessings of a single 
wife (v. 18, &c¢.); nor, with the knowledge that his 


ther became the wite of Davi ch an act of : , 
ae oe Ce ΠΡ other. The former, according to the superscrip- 


adultery, to warn so stronvly against intercourse | |. : 

th τ Beat anal Ἢ τ ἢ "ἢ ce 5-23) tion. contains “the words of Agur the son of 
‘ife of an ἰ. 24, &e., vii. 5-23). . 

Ms no) ἘΣ we"! dakeh.”” Who was Agur, and who was Jakeh, are 

These arguments do not appear to us so strong as : 


Bertholdt regarded them “ichhoru, on the con- quest ons which HEN been 96) we ee ate 

near raion oF ae, satisfactorily answered. ‘The Rabbins, according 
ee ee that Solomon wrote the introduc- to Rashi, and Jerome after them, interpreted the 
ey os the first we chapters. From this diver- name symbolically of Solomon, who + collected 
sity of opinion, which he it remarked is entirely the ; ᾿ 


result of an examination of internal evidence, it) understanding” (from TS, agar, “to collect,” 
seems to follow naturally that the evidence which | + gather,”’), and is elsewhere called ( Koheleth.” 
leads to such varying conclusions is of itself insuf-| All that can he said of him is that he is an un- 
ficient to decide the question at issue. known Hebrew sage, the son of an equally unknown 

We now pass on to another section, xxii. 17-xxiv.,| Jakeh, and that he lived after the time of Heze- 
which contains a collection of proverbs marked by | kiah. Ewald attributes to him the anthorship of 
certain peculiarities. ‘These are, 1. Lhe structure xxx. 1-xxxi. 9, and places him not earlier than the 
of the verses, which is not. so recular as in the pre-| end of the 7th or beginning of the 6th cent. B. c. 
ceding section, x. 1~xxii. 16. We find verses of | [fitzig, as usual, hasa strange theory: that Agur 
eluht, seven, or six words, mixed with others of land Lemuel were brothers, both sons of the qneen 
eleven (xxii. 29, xxiii. 31, 35), fourteen (xxiii. 29) of Massa, a district in Arabia, and that the father 
and eighteen words (xxiv. 12). The equality of | was the reigning king. [See JakEu.] Bunsen 
the verse members is very much disturbed, and | (Bibelwerk, i. p. elxxvii.), following Nitzig, con- 
there is frequently no trace of parallelism. 2. A/ tends that Agur was an inhabitant of Massa, and 
sentence is seldom completed in one verse, but ἃ descendant of one of the five hundred Simeonites 
most frequently in two; three verses are often | who in the reign of llezekiah drove out. the Amale- 
closely connected (xxiii. 1-3, 6-8, 19-21); and some- | kites from Monnt Seir. All this is mere conjecture. 
times as many as five (xxiv. 80-34). 3. The form | Agur, whoever he was, appears to have had for his 
of address “my son,”’ which is so frequent in the pupils Ithiel and Ueal, whom he addresses in xxx. 
first ninc chapters, occurs also here in xxiii. 19, 26, | 1-6, which is followed by single proverhs of Agur's. 
xxiy. 13; and the appeal to the hearer is often | Ch. xxxi. 1-9 contains “the words of king Lem- 
made in the second person. Ewald regards this | uel, the prophecy that his mother taught him.” 
section as a kind of appendix to the earliest col-| Lemuel, like Agur, is unknown. Jt is even uncer- 
ectipn of the proverbs of Solomon, added not long ‘tain whether he is to he regarded as a real person- 
after: the introduction in the first nine chapters, age, or whether the name is merely symbolical, as 
though not by the same author. He thinks it; Kichhorn and Ewald maintain. — If the present text 
probable that the compiler of this section added ' be retained it is difficult to see what other conclu- 


After what has been said, the reader must be 
left to jndge for himself whether Keil is justified 
In asserting so positively as he does the single an- 
thorship of ce. ii-xxix., and in maintaining that 
“the contents in all parts of the collection show 
one and the same historical background, corre- 
sponding only to the relations, ideas, and cirecum- 
stances, as well as to the progress of the culture 
and experiences of life, acquired by the political 
, development of the people in the time of Solomon.” 


The concluding chapters (xxx., xxxi.) are in 
every way distinct from the rest and from each 
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tion can be arrived αὐ. If Lemuel were a real per- 
aonage he must have been a foreign neighbor-king 
or the chief of a nomad tribe, and in this case the 
proverbs attributed to him must have come to the 
Hebrews from a foreign source, which is highly 
improbable and contrary to all we know of the 
people. Dr. Davidson indeed is in favor of alter- 
ing the punctuation of xxx. 1, with Hitzig and 
Bertheau, by which means Agur and Lemuel be- 
came brothers, and both sous of a queen of 
Massa. Reasons against this alteration of the text 
are given under the article JAKEU. Eichhorn 
maintains that Lemuel is a figurative name appro- 
priate to the subject. [LeMUEL. |] 

The last section of all, xxxi. 10-31, is an alpha- 
betical acrostic in praise of a virtuous woman. Its 
artificial form stamps it as the production of a late 
period of Hebrew literature, perhaps about the 7th 
century B.c. The coloring and language point to 
a ditferent author from the previous section, xxx. 
1-xxxi. 9. 

To conelude, it appears, from a consideration 
of the whole question of the manner in which the 
Book of Proverbs arrived at its present shape, that 
the nucleus of the whole was the collection of Solo- 
mon’s proverbs in x. 1-xxii. 16; that to this was 
added the further collection made hy the learned 
men of the court of Hezekiah, xxv.-xxix.; that 
these two were put together and united with xvii. 
17-xxiv., and that to this as a whole the introduc- 
tion i.-ix. was affixed, but that whether it was com- 
piled by the same writer who added xxii. 16- 
xxiv. cannot be determined. Nor is it possible to 
assert that this same compiler may not have added 
the concluding chapters of the book to his previous 
collection. With regard to the date at which the 
several portions of the book were collected and put 
in their present shape, the conclusions of various 
critics are uncertain and contradictory. The chief 
of these have already been given. 

The nature of the contents of the Book of Prov- 
erbs precludes the possibility of giving an outline 
of its plan aud object. Such would be more ap- 
propriate to the paces of a commentary. ‘The 
chief authorities which have heen consulted in the 
preceding pages are the introductions of Carpzoy, 
Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Jahn, De Wette. Keil, David- 
son, and Bleek; Rosenmiiller, Seholia.; Ewald, Die 
Dieht. des A. B. 4 Vh.; Bertheau, Die Spriiche 
Salomo’s; Hitziz, Die Spriiche Salomo’s; Elster, 
Die Salomonischen Spriiche. To these may be 
added, as useful aids in reading the Proverbs, the 
commentaries of Albert Schultens, of Kichel in 
Mendelssohn’s Bible (perhaps the best of all), of 
Loewenstein, Umbreit, and Moses Stuart. There is 
also a new translation by Dr. Noyes, of Harvard 
University, of the three books of Proverbs, Ecclesi- 
astes, and Canticles, which may be consulted, as 
well as the older works of Hodgson and Holden. 

AG 

* The preceding discussion leaves room for a 
more particular analysis of the contents of this re- 
markable book. After a brief introduction (ch. i. 


a * In this beautifully constructed discourse, the 
statement of the conditions (vv. 1-4) is followed by a 
twofold expression of the reward of cowpliance ; 
namely, one in ver. 5,and another in ver. 9, each con- 
firmed and illustrated by the verses following it. Vv. 12, 
16, 20. atl stand in the same relation ; each expressing 
an end or object to be attained, of which the principal, 
and the sum of all, is given in ver. 20. doe Ce 
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1-6), setting forth its design and uses, the ground- 
thought of the whole is ὁ expressed in ver. 7; namely, 
that all true knowledge has its beginning in the 
fear of God, the seminal principle of which the 
whole moral "Tile is the growth, and the central law 
of our moral relations; that only fools despise this 
heavenly wisdom, and the means of acquiring it. 
This is the key to the instructious of the book. 
The following are very distinctly marked divisions. 

1. Chapters i.-ix. First division, consisting of 
short continuous discourses, On yarious topics of 
religion and morality. Vv. 10-19. Against entice- 
ments to erie and criminal gains, and the fatal 
influences of a covetous spirit. Vv. 20-23. Wis- 
doni’s expostulations with those who refuse her 
warnings. Chap. ii. Rewards of those who seek 
wisdom.@ Chap. iii. A discourse in several parts, 
commending kindness and truth, as foundation 
principles in all social relations (vy. 1-4); trust in 
Jehovah, and conscious reference to Him in all 
things (vv. 5-8); recognition of Him in the nse of 
his gitis (vy. 9,10), and filial submission to his 
chastisements (vy. 11, 12); blessedness of attaining 
the true wisdom (vv. 13-26); practical precepts for 
direction in the relations of social lite (vv. 27-35). 
Chap. iv. Admonition to seek wisdom (vv. 1-9); 
io heed instruction and avoid the way of the 
wicked (vv. 10-19); to keep the heart, from which 
the outward life proceeds (Matt. xv. 19), and shun 
every deviation from the right (vv. 20-27). Chap. v. 
Admonition to shun the fatal snare of the strange 
woman (vv. 1-1+); to regard the divinely instituted 
law of the marriage relation, and be Satisfied with 
its pure and chaste enjoyments (vy. 15-23). Chap. 
vi. Against being surety for another (vv. 1~5); 
against slothfulness (vv. 6-11); against the false 
and insidious mischief-maker (vv. 12-15); seven 
abominations of Jehovah (vv. 16-19); value of pa- 
rental instruction and of its restraints in the con- 
duct of life (vv. 20-35). Chap. vii. Warning 
against the allurements of the strange woman. 
Chap. vill. Wisbom’s DiscouRSE. Her appeal 
to the sons of men (vv. I-11); her claim to be 
their trne and proper guide in the affairs of life 
(vv. 12-21); her relation to Jehovah as his com- 
panion and delight before the worlds were, and his 
associate in founding the heavens and the earth 
(vv. 22-31); blessedness of those who hearken to 
her voice (vv. 32-36).2 Chap. ix. Wisdom’s In- 
vitation to her feast (vv. 1-6); the scoffer scorns 
reproof, which the wise gratefully accepts (vv. 7-2); 
contrast of the foolish woman, and of the fate of 
her victim (vy. 13-18). 

Chapters x.-xxii. 16. Second division, con- 
sisting of single unconnected sayings, or maxims, 
expressing in few words the accnmulated treasures 
of practical wisdom. 

ὁ. Chapters xxii. 17- xxiv. Third division, 
consisting of brief moral lessons, in very short, con- 
tinuous discourses, less extended than those of the 
first division. An introductory paragraph admon- 
ishes to a diligent and heedful consideration of 
the words of the wise (vv. 17-21); against prety 
and oppression of the weak and poor (vy. 22, 23); 
against companionship with the passionate man, 


99 


b * Wispom here personates a divine principle, es- 
tablished as the law of the universe, to which all cre- 
ated things are subjected. The delight of Jehovah 
and the guide of his creative work, sbe here claiins te 
be the gnide and friend of his creature man. 

Ὁ Danae 
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and the influence of his evil example (vv. 24, 25); 
against being surety for another's indebtedness 
(vv. 26,27); against the perfidious removal of land- 
marks (vy. 28); caution against indulgence of 
appetite at the table of a ruler (ch. xxiii. 1-3); folly 
of a craving for riches (vv. 4-5); accept no favors 
from the grudging and envious (vv. 6-8); leave 
the fool to his tolly (v. 9); removal of landmarks, 
and violation of the orphan’s domain, will surely be 
avenged (vv. 10, 11); correction needful and salutary 
for the child (vv. 13, 14); a parent’s joy in a wise 
and discreet son (vy. 15-18); against companion- 
ship with the dissolute (vv. 19-21); regard due to 
parents (vv. 22-25); ἃ parent’s plea for the love 
and obedience of a son, especially as a security 
from the most fatal snare of the young (vv. 26-28); 
description of the victim of the intoxicating cup. 
and warning against its seductions (vv. 29-395).¢ 
Chap. xxix. consists, for the most part, of brief 
practical directions for the conduct of life, closing 
with the spirited description of the neglected fields 
of the sluggard. 

4. Chapters xxv.-xxix. Fourth division, being 
another collection of the Proverbs of Solomon. 

5. Chapters xxx.-xxxi. An appendix, cou- 
taining the words of Agur, and the words of king 
Lemuel, and closing with the beautiful portraiture 
of a capable woman ὃ (xxxi. 10-31). 

From this brief and necessarily partial analysis 
of the book, something may be inferred of the ex- 
tent and variety of its topics. Of the richness of 
its teachings, the trains of thought suggested by 
single premuant expressions, an analysis can give no 
conception. The gnomic poetry of the most en- 
lightened of other ancient nations will not bear 
comparison with it, in the depth and certainty of 
its foundation principles, or in the eomprehensive- 
ness and the moral grandeur of its conceptions of 
human duty and responsibility. There is no rela- 
tion in life which has not its appropriate instruc- 
tion, no good or evil tendency without its proper 
incentive or correction. ‘The human consciousness 
is everywhere brought into immediate relation with 
the Divine, with the All-seeing Eye, from which 
no act of the outward life or thought of the heart 
can be concealed, and man walks as in the presence 
of his Maker and Judge. Bnt he is taught to 
know Him also as the loving Father and Guide, 
seeking to succor the tempted, to win the wayward, 
to restrain the lawless, to restore the penitent. 

The knowledge of human nature, in its various 
developments, is also worthy of note. Every type 
of humanity is found in this ancient Look; and 
though sketched three thousand years ago, is still 
as true to nature as if now drawn from its living 
representative. 


In the beantiful description of the chaste rela- δ 


tions of husband aud wife (ch. y. 15-23), the writer's 
meaning is lost in the A. V., and his statements 
made contradictory, by rendering ver. 16 affirma- 
tively. 10 should be rendered as an interrogative 
expostulation, thus: —. 


Shall thy fountains spread abroad, 
Streams of water in the streets ? 


The book is not wanting in strokes of wit and 


a * The grave humor of the inebriate’s helpless 
unconsciousness, in vv. 34, 35, is but partially ex- 
oressed in the A. V., through the defective rendering 
of the latter verse. It should be translated thus : — 


They smite me, I fee] no pain ; 
They beat me, I know it not. 


miiller. 


bien Salumo’s 
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humor, by which the gravest moral lesson is often 
most effectively pointed. One example has been 
given above, from ch. xxiii. 35. In ch. xv. 33, itis 
said, with sarcastic humor: — 

Wisdom dwells in the heart of the discerning ; 

But in fools it shall be taught. 

The “heart of the discerning’? is Wisdom’s 

home, her proper dwelling-place, and there she 
abides. Fools are sometimes “taught” a lesson 


in wisdom; but it is after the manner described in 
Judges viii. 16, “ he took thorns of the wilderness, 


aud briers, and with them he taught the men of 
Succoth.’? In ch. xix. 7, it is said — 


All the poor man’s brethren hate him ; 
Much more do his friends keep far from him ; 
He follows after words — them he has! 


A polished irony points the concluding member. 
The favors he is encouraged to hope for he finds 


to be empty talk, and that in seeking them he 


has “followed after words ’? — which he gets! 

The older commentaries are given by Rosen- 
The later critical works are : Holden, 
Lmproved trans. of Prov. with notes crit. and cxpl., 
1819. Dereser (Die h. Schrift, von Brentano), 
1825. Umbreit, Comm. tiber die Spriiche Sat- 
omo's, 1826. Gramberg, Das Buch der Spriiche 
Salomo’s, 1828. Rosenmiiller, Prorerbia Salomonis, 
1829. Boekel, Die Denkspriiche Salumo’s, 1829. 
French and Skinner, Vew trans. of the Prov. with 
expl. notes, 1831. [να], Spriiche Salomo’s (poet. 
Biicher des A. T. 1837), 2te Anse. 1867. Maurer, 
Comm. Crit. vol. iii., 1838. Lowenstein, 27over'- 
(aus Handsehriften edirt), 1838. 
Noyes, New trans. of Prov. Eccl. and Cant. with 


notes, Boston, 1846 (3d ed. 1867). Bertheau, Dia 


Spriiche Salono's (Exeget. Handbuch, Lief. vii.), 
1847. Stuart, Comm. on the Book of Prov., New 
York, 1852. Vaihinger, Spriiche u. Alugl. iibers. u. 
erkl,, 1857. Hitzig, Die Spriiche Salomo’s, 1858. 
Elster, Comm. iiber die Salomon. Spriiche, 1858. 
Diedrich, Die Salemon. Schriften, 1865. Muen- 
scher, The Book of Prov., amended vers. with Int. 
and expl. notes, Gambier, Ohio, 1866. Zcckler, Die 
Spriiche Selomo’s (Lange's Bibelwerk, 12ter Th.), 
1867. Kamphausen (in Bunsen’s Sibelwerk). 
Conant, T. J., The Book of Proverbs: Part first. 
Heb. text, with revised Eng. version, and crit. and 
phil. notes; Part second, revised Eng. version, with 
expl. notes (in press, 1869). Delitzsch, art. 
Spriiche Salomo’s, Herzog’s Leal-L-ncykl, vol. xiv. 
pp- 691-718. TL. J 


* PROVOKE (from prorecare, ‘to call 
forth’) is used in a few passages of the A. V. in 
the sense of to ‘excite,’ ‘incite,’ ‘ stimulate,” 
as in Heb. x. 24, “to provoke to love and good 
works.”? So 1 Chr. xxi. 1; Kom. x) ΤΣ 
2 Cor ia: Il 


PROVINCE (TITS : ἐπαρχία, N.T. χώρα, 
LXX.: provincia). It is not intended here to do 


When shall I awake? 
I will seck it yet again. 


All his senses are locked up. If there is any 
dreamy consciousness, it is of a Ionging to awake, 
and take another draught; he will seek it yet again! 

uy Ale (OL 

ὃ ἃ Not a “virtuous woman” (as in the Δ. V., 


τ, virtuous woman who can find’), but one compe- 
tent to the duties of her station. Tas €, 
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more than indicate the points of contact which this 
word presents with Biblical history and litera- 
ture. 

(1.) Inthe O. T. it appears in comncction with 
the wars between Abab and Benhadad (1 K. xx. 
14, 15, 19). ‘The victory of the former is gained 
chietly “by the young men of the princes of the 
provinces,”’ 2. e. probably, of the chiefs of tribes in 
the Gilead country, recognizing the supremacy of 
Ahab, and having a common interest with the 
Israelites in resisting the attacks of Syria. They 
are specially distinguished in ver. 15 from “the 
children of Israel."’? Not the hosts of Ahab, but 
the youngest warriors (‘ armor-bearers,’”” Keil, 27 
foc.) of the land of Jephthah and Elijah, fighting 
with a fearless faith, are to carry off the glory of 
the battle (comp. Ewald, Gesch. iii. £92). 

(2.) More commonly the word is used of the 
divisions of the Chaldean (Van. ti. 49, iii. 1, 30) 
and the Persian kingdoms (Kzr. ii. 1; Neb. vii. 6; 
Esth. i. 1, 22, ii. 3, etc.) The occurrence of the 
word in [ecl. ii. 8, v. 8, may possibly be noted as 
an indication of the later date now commonly as- 
cribed to that book. 

‘The facts as to the administration of the Per- 
sian provinces which come within our view in 
these passages are chiefly these: Each province 
has its own governor, who communicates more or 
less regularly with the central authority for in- 
structions (I’zr. iy. and v.). ‘Thus Tatnai, gover- 
nor of the provinces on the right bank of the 
Euphrates, applies to Darius to know how he is to 
act as to the conflicting claims of the Apharsachites 
and the Jews (zr. v.). Each province has its 
own system of finance, subject to the king’s di- 
rection (Herod. iii. 89). The ‘‘ treasurer’ is or- 
dered to spend a given amount upon the Israelites 
(Kzr. vii. 22), and to exempt them from all taxes 
(vii. 24). [PAxEs.] The total number of the prov- 
inces is given at 127 (Esth. i. 1, viii. 9). ‘Through 
the whole extent of the kingdom there is carried 
something like a postal system. The king’s 
couriers (βιβλιοφόροι, the ἄγγαροι Of Herod. viii. 
98) convey his letters or decrees (I¢sth. i. 22, iii. 13). 
From all provinces concubines are collected tor his 
harem (ii. 3). Tlorses, mules or droniedaries, are 
employed on this service (viii. 10). (Comp. Herod. 
vili. 98; Xen. Cyrop. viii. 6; Weeren’s Persians, 
ch. ii.) 

The word is used, it must be remembered, of 
the smuller sections of a satrapy rather than of the 
satrapy itself. While the provinces are 127, the 
satrapies are only 20 (Herod. iii. 89). The Jews 
who returned from Babylon are described as * chil- 
dren of the province’ (Ezr. ii. 1; Neh. vii. 6), and 
have a separate governor [Tirsmariua] of their 
own race (Ezr. 11. 63; Neh. v. 14, vili. 9); while 


they are sulject to the satrap (M75) of the whole 


province west of the Euphrates (Ezr. v. 6, vi. 6). 


(3.) In the N. T. we are brought into contact 
with the administration of the provinces of the 
Koman empire. ‘The classification given by Straho 
(xvii. p. 840) of provinces (€mapxiar) supposed to 
heed military control, aud therefore placed under 
she immediate government of the Cesar, and 
those still belonging theoretically to the repnblic, 
and administered by the senate; and of the latter 


a The A. V. rendering “deputy ” had, it should 
ke remembered, a more definite value in the days of 
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again into proconsular (ὑπατικαί) and preetorian 
(atparnytkai), is recognized, more or less dis- 
tinctly, in the Gospels and the Acts. Cyrenius 
(Quirinius) is the ἡγεμών of Syria (Luke ii. 2), 
the word being in this case used for praeses or 
proconsul. Pilate was the ἡγεμών of the snb-prov- 
ince of Judwa (Luke iii. 1, Matt. xxvii. 2, etc.), 
as procurator with the power of a legatus; and 
the same title is given to his successors, lelix and 
Festus (Acts xxiii. 24, xxv. 1, xxvi. 30). The gover- 
nors of the senatorial provinces of Cyprus, Achaia, 
and Asia, on the other hand, are rigatly described 
as ἀνθύπατοι; proconsuls (Acts xiii. 7, xvill. 12, 
xix. 38).¢ In the two former cases the province 
had been originally an imperial one, but had been 
transferred, Cyprus by Augustus (Dio Cass. liv. 4), 
Achaia by Claudius (Sueton. Claud. 25), to the 
senate. ‘The στρατηγοί of Acts xvi. 22 (“+ magis- 
trates,’”? A. V.), on the other hand, were the 
duumeiri, or preetors of a Roman colony. The 
duty of the legati and other provincial governors to 
report special cases to the emperor is recognized 
in Acts xxv. 26, and furnished the groundwork for 
the spurious deta Pilati, [Pmare.] “The right 
of any Reman citizen to appeal from a provincial 
vovernor to the emperor meets us as asserted 
by St. Paul (Acts xxv. 11). In the council 
(συμβούλιον) of Acts xxv. 12 we recognize the 
assessors who were appointed to take part in the 
Judicial fictions of the governor. The anthority 
of the legatus, proconsnl, or procurator, extended, 
it need hardly be said, to capital punishment (sub- 
ject in the case of Loman citizens, to the right of 
appeal), and in most eases the power of inflicting 
it belonged to him exclusively. 1t was necessary 
for the Sanhedrim to gain Pilate’s consent to the 
execution of our Lord (John xvili. 91). ‘The strict 
letter of the law forbade governors of provinces to 
take their wives with them, but the cases of Pi- 
late's wife (Matt. xxvii. 19) and Drusilla (Acts 
xxiv. 24) show that it had fallen into disuse. 
Tacitus (vz. iii. 33, 34) records an unsuccessful 
attempt to revive the old practice. 

The financial administration 
provinces is discussed under 
TAXES. OP ΠῚ]: 

* PRUNING-HOOK. [Kx1rk, 5. 

PSALMS, BOOK OF. 1. The Collection 
asa Whole.— It does not appear how the Psalms 
were, as a whole, anciently designated. ‘Their 


of the Roman 
PUBLICANS and 


present Hebrew appellation is Ξ ΡΠ ἐς Praises.” 
3ut in the actual superscriptions of the psalms the 


word TOT is applied only to one, Ps. exlv., 


which is indeed emphatically a praise-hymn. The 
LAX. entitled them Ψαλμοί, or “ Vsalms,” using 
the word ψαλμός at the same time as the transla- 


tion of ἼΤΩ, which signifies strictly a rhyth- 
mica] composition (Lowth, Prefect. 1{1{.}, and 
which was probably applied in practice to any poem 
specially intended, by reason of its rhythm, for 
musical performance with instrumental accompani- 
ment. Dut the Hebrew word is, in the O. T., 
never used in the plural: and in the superscriptions 
of even the Davidie psalms it is applied only to 
some, not to all; probably to those which had been 
composed most expressly for the harp. ‘The notice 


Elizabeth and James than for us. The governor of 
Ireland was officially ‘ the Lord Deputy.” 
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at the end of Ps. Ixxii. has suggested that the 
Psalms may in the earliest times have been known 
as YEN, « Prayers; ” and in fact “ Prayer” 
is the title prefixed to the most ancient of all the 
psalms, that of Moses, Ps. xe. But the same 
designation is in the superscriptions applied to only 
three besides, Pss. xvii., Ixxxvi., cii.; nor have all 
the psalms the character of prayers. The other 
special desiguations applied to particular psalms are 
the following: WW, « Song,” the outpouring of 
the soul in thanksgiving, used in the first instance 
of a hyuin of private gratitude, Is. xxx., afterwards 
of hymus of great national thanksgiving, Dss. xlvi., 
Sow, maschil, «+ Instruction ” 
or “ Homily,” Pss. xxxii., xlii., xliv., ete. (comp. the 


TDW, “J will instruct thee,” in Ps. xxxii. 


8); EMD, miechtam, « Private Memorial,” from 


Ziyi. Ixv., δίς; 


the root EMD (perhaps also with an anagrammati- 


cal allusion to the root “Js, “to support,” 
“ maintain,” comp. Ps. xvi. 5), Pss. xvi., Ivi.—-lix.; 


IVVTY, eduth, “ Testimony,” Pss. Ix., Ixxx.; and 


TPAW, shiggaion, ( Tnregular or Dithyrambic Ode,” 
Ps. vii. The strict meaning of these terms is in 
general to be gathered from the earlier superscrip- 
tions. Ouce made familiar to the psalmists, they 
were afterwards employed by them more loosely. 
The Christian Church obviously received the 
Psalter from the Jews not only as a constituent 
portion of the sacred volume of Holy Scripture, 
but also as the liturgical hymn-book which the 
Jewish Chureh had regularly used in the Temple. 
The number of separate psalms contained in it is, 
by, the concordant testimony of all ancient. author- 
ities, one hundred and fifty; the avowedly  super- 
numerary ἢ psalin which appears at the end ot the 
Greek and Syriac Psalters being manifestly apocry- 
phal. This total number commends itself by its 
internal probability as having proceeded from the 
last sacred collector and editor of the Psalter. In 
the details, however, of the numbering, both the 
Greek and Syriac Psalters differ from the He- 
brew. The Greek trauslators joined together Dss. 
ix., x. and ss. exiv., exy., and then divided Ps. 
exyi. and I’s. exlvii.; this was perpetuated in the 
versions derived from the Greek, and amongst 
others in the Latin Vulgate. ‘The Syriac so far 
followed the Greek as to join together Pss. exiv., 
exv., and to divide Ps. exlvii. Of the three diver- 
gent systems of numbering, the ]lebrew (as followed 
in our A. VY.) is, even on internal grounds, to be 
preferred. Tt is decisive against the Greek num- 
bering that V’s. exvi., being symmetrical in its con- 


struction, will not bear to be divided; and against | 


the Syriac, that it destroys the outward correspond- 
ence in numerical place between the three great 
triumphal psalins, Pss. xviii., Ixviii., exviii., as also 
between the two psalms containing the praise of 
‘he Law, Pss. xix., exix. There are also some dis- 
crepancies in the yersual numberings. That of 
our A. V. frequently differs from that of the He- 
brew in consequence of the Jewish practice of reck- 
oning the superseription as the first verse. 

2. Component Parts of the Collection, — An- 


« An old Jewish canon, which may be deemed to 
hold good for the earlier but not for the later Books, 
enacts that all anonymous psalms be accounted the 
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cient tradition and internal evidence concur in 
parting the Psalter into five great divisions or books. 
The ancient Jewish tradition is preserved to us by 
the abundant testimonies of the Christian Fathers. 
And of the indications which the sacred text itself 
contains of this division the most obvious are the 
doxologies which we find at the ends of Pss. xli., 
Ixxib., Ixxxix., evi., and which, having for the most 
part no special connection with the psalms to which 
they are attached, mark the several ends of the 
first four of the five Books. It suggests itself at 
once that these books must have been originally 
formed at different periods. This is by various 
further considerations rendered all but certain, 
while the few ditticulties which stand in the way of 
adnutting it vanish when closely examined. 

Thus, there is a remarkable difference between 
the several books in their use of the divine names 
Jehovah and Klohim, to designate Almighty God. 
Tn Book I. the former name prevails: it is found 
272 times, while lohim occurs but 15 times. (We 
here take no account of the superseriptions or dox- 
ology, nor yet of the occurrences of Elohim when 
inflected with a possessive suffix.) On the other 
hand, in Book 11. Elohim js found more than five 
times as often as Jehovah. In Book ἢ]. the pre- 
ponderance of Elohim in the earlier is balanced by 
that of Jehovah in the later psalms of the book. 
In Book TV. the name Jehovah is exclusively em- 
ployed; and so also, virtually, in Book V., Elohim 
heing there found only in two passages incorporated 
from earlier psalms. Those who maintain, there- 
fore, that the psalms were all collected and arranged 
at once, contend that the collector distributed the 
psalms according to the divine names which they 
severally exhibited. But to this theory the exist- 
ence of Book IT1., in which the preferential use 
of the Elohim gradually yields to that of the Jeho- 
vah, is fatal. The large appearance, in fact, of the 
vane Elohim in Books 11. and 1117. depends in 
ereat measure on the period to which many of the 
psalms of those Books belong; the period from the 
reign of Solomon tothat of Hezekiah, when throngh 
certain causes the name Jehovah was exceptionally 
disused. ‘The preference for the name Elohim in 
most of the Davidie psalms which are included in 
3ook 1]., is closely allied with that character of 
those psalis which induced David himself to exclude 
thein from his own collection, Book [.; while, lastly, 
the sparing use of the Jehovah in Ps. Ixviii., and the 
three introductory psalms which precede it, is de- 
signed to cause the name, when it occurs, and 
above all Janu, which is emphatic for Jehovah, to 
shine out- with greater force and splendor. 


This, however, brings us to the observance of the 
superscriptions which mark the authorship of the 
several psalms; and here again we find the several 
groups of psalms which form the respective five 
books distinguished, in great measure, by their 
superscriptions from each other. Book I. is ex- 
clusively Davidie. Of the forty-one psalms of 
which it consists, thirty-seven lave Dayid’s name 
prefixed; and of the remaining four, Pss. 1., ti. are 
probably outwardly anonymous only by reason of 
their prefatory character, Pss. x., xxxiii., by reason 
of their close connection with those which they 
immediately succeed.¢ Book 11. (in which the ap- 
pareut anonymousness of Pss. xliit., Ixvi., Ixvii., 
compositions of the authors named in the superscrip- 
tions last preceding. 
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\xxi., may be similarly explained) falls, by the 
superscriptions of its psalins, into two distinct sub- 
divisions, a Levitic and a Davidic. The former 
consists of Pss. xlii.—xlix., ascribed to the Sous 
of Korah, and Ps. 1., «A Psalm of Asaph: the 
latter comprises Pss. li. -Ixxi., bearing the name 
of David, and supplemented by Ts. Ixxii., the 
psalm of Solomon. In Book ΠΙ. (Pss. Ixxiii. 
~Ixxxix.), where the Asaphic psalms precede those 
of the Sons of Korah, the psalms are all ascriled, 
explicitly or virtually, to the various Levite singers, 
except only Ps. Ixxxvi., which hears the name of 
David: this, however, is not set by itself, but stands 
in the midst of the rest. In Books 1V., V.. we 
have, in all, seventeen psalms marked with David’s 
name. They are to a certain extent, as in Book 
ΠῚ. mixed with the rest, sometimes siuely, some- 
times in groups. Lut these books differ from 
Book ΠΤ. in that the non-Davidic psalms, instead 
of being assigned by superscriptions to the Levite 
singers, are left anonymous. Special attention, in 
respect to authorship, is drawn by the superscrip- 
tions only to I’s. xe., “A Prayer of Moses,’’ ete. ; 
Ps. cii., «« A Prayer of the Afflicted,” etc.; and 18. 
exxvii., marked with the name of Solomon. 

Tn reasoning from the phenomena of the super- 
scriptions, which indicate in many instances not 
only the authors, but. also the occasions of the 
several psalms, as well as the mode of their musical 
performance, we have to meet the preliminary in- 
quiry which has been raised, Are the superscrip- 
tions authentic? Vor the affirmative it is contended 
that they form an integral, and till modern times 
almost undisputed, portion of the Hebrew text of 
Scripture; @ that they are in analogy with other 
Biblical super- or subscriptions, Davidic or other- 
wise (comp. 2 Sam. i. 18, probably based on an 
old superscription; 2. xxiii. 1; Is. xxxviii. 9; Hab. 
iii. 1, 19); and that. their diversified, unsystematie, 
and often obscure and enigmatical character is in- 
cousistent with the theory of their having originated 
at a later period. On the other hand is urged 
their analogy with the untrustworthy subscriptions 
of the N. T. epistles; as also the fact that many 
arbitrary superseriptions are added in the Greek 
version of the Tsalter. The aboye represents, 
however, but the outside of the controversy. The 
real pith of it lies in this: Do they, when individ- 
ually sifted, approve themselves as so generally cor- 
rect, and as so free froin any single fatal objection 
to their credit, as to claim our universal confidence ? 
This can evidently not be discussed here. We 
must simply avow our conviction, founded on 
thorough examination, that they are. when rightly 
interpreted, fully trustworthy, and that every sep- 
arate objection that las been made to the correct- 
ness of any one of them can be fairly met. More- 
over, some of the arguments of their assailants 
obviously recoil upon themselves. Thus when it is 
alleced that the contents of Ps. xxxiv. have no con- 
nection with the occasion indicated in the super- 
scription, we reply that the fact of the connection 
not being readily apparent renders it improbable 
that the superscription should have been prefixed 
by any but David himself. 

Let us now then trace the bearing of the super- 
scriptions upon the date and method of compila- 
tion of the several books. Book I. is, by the 

@ Well says Bossuet, Dissert. ἃ 28: * Qui titulos 
non uno modo intelligant, video esse quam plurimos : 
jui de titulorum auetoritate dubitarit, ex antiquis om- 
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superscriptions, entirely Davidie; nor do we find in 
it a trace of any but David’s authorship. No such 
trace exists in the mention of the “Temple” (vy. 
7), for that word is even in 1 Sam. i. 9, iii. 3 ap- 
plied to the Tabernacle; nor yet in the phrase 
‘“bringeth back the captivity” (xiv. 7), which is 
elsewhere ised, idiomatically, with great latitude of 
meaning (Job xiii. 10; Hos. vi. 11; Ez. xvi. 53): 
nor yet in the acrosticism of Pss. xxv., ete., for 
that all acrostie psalms are of late date is a purely 
gratuitous assumption, and some even of the most 
skeptical critics admit the Davidie authorship of the 
partially acrostic Pss. ix., x. All the psalms of 
Book 1. being thus Davidie, we may well believe 
that the compilation of the hook was also David's 
work. In favor of this is the circumstance that 
it does not comprise all Dayid's psalms, nor his 
latest, which yet would have been all included in it 
by any subsequent collector; also the circumstance 
that its two prefatory psalins, although not super- 
scribed, are yet shown by internal evidence to have 
proceeded from David himself; and furthermore, 
that of the two recensions of the same hymn, Iss. 
xiy., liti., it prefers that which seems to have been 
more specially adapted hy its royal author to the 
temple-service. Louk 1]. appears by the date of 
its latest. psalm, Ps. xlvi., to have been compiled in 
the reign of King Mezekiah. It would naturally 
comprise, Ist, several or most of the Levitical psalms 
anterior to that date; and 2dly, the remainder of the 
psalins of David, previously uncompiled. ‘To these 
latter the collector, after properly appending the 
single psalm of Soloinon, has affixed the notice that 
“the prayers of David the son of Jesse are ended ” 
(Ps. Ixxii. 20); evidently implying, at least on the 
prind facie view, that no more compositions of the 
royal psalmist remained. How then do we find, 
in the later Books II]., 1V., V., further psalms yet 
marked with David’s name? Another question 
shall help us to reply. How do we find, in Book 
II]. rather than Book IT., eleven psiulins, Pss. Ixxili. 
— Ixxviii., beariug the name of David's contempo- 
rary musician Asaph? Clearly hecanse they pro- 
ceeded not from Asaph himself. No critie whatever 
contends that αἰ these eleven helong to the ace of 
David; and, in real truth, internal evidence is in 
every single instance in favor of ἃ later origin. 
They were composed then by the ‘ sons of Asaph” 
(2 Chr. xxix. 13, xxxv. 15, &e.), the members, by he- 
reditary descent, of the choir which Asaph founded. 
It was to he expected that these psalmists would, in 
superscribing their psalms, prefer honoring and 
perpetuating the memory of their ancestor to ob- 
truding their own personal names on the Church: 
a consideration which both explains the present 
superscriptions, and also renders it improhable that 
the person intended in them could, according to a 
frequent but now waning hypothesis, be any second 
Asaph, of younger generation and of inferior fame. 
The superscriptions of Pss. Ixxxvili.,  Ixxxix., 
ἐς Maschil of Heman,’’ “ Maschil of Ethan,” have 
doubtless a like purport; the one psalm having 
been written, as in fact the rest of its superserip~ 
tion states, by the Sons of Korah, the choir of 
which Heman was the founder; and the other cor- 
respondingly proceeding from the third Levitical 
choir, which owed its origin to Ethan or Jeduthun. 
If now in the times posterior to those of David the 


nino neminem.”’ 
exception. 


Theodore of Mopsuestia forms an 
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Levite choirs prefixed to the psalms which they | 


composed the names of Asaph, Heman, and Ethan, 
out of a feeling of veneration for their memories; 
how much more might the name of David be pre- 
fixed to the utterances of those who were not merely 
his descendants, but also the representatives for the 
time being, and so in some sort the pledges, of the 
perpetual royalty of his lineage! ‘The name David 
is used to denote, in other parts of Scripture, after 
the original David's death, the then head of the 
Davidie family; and so, in prophecy, the Messiah of 
the seed of David, who was to sit-on David's throne 


(L KK. xii. 16) τ τ: deriv. se oder. xxx. 9; 
Fz. xxxiv. 23, 24). And thus then we may ex- 


plain the meaning of the later Davidie superscrip- 
tions in the Psalter. The psalms to which they 
belong were written by Hezekiah, by Josiah, by 
Zerubbabel, or others of David's posterity. And 
this view is confirmed by various considerations. 
It is confirmed by the cireumstance that in the 
later books, and even in Book V. taken alone, the 
psalms marked with David’s name are not grouped 
all together. It is confirmed In some instances by 
the internal evidence of oceasion: thus Psalm ei. can 
il] be reconciled with the historical circumstances 
of any period ot David's life, but suits exactly with 
those of the opening of the reign of Josiah. It is 
confirmed by the extent to which some of these 
psalms — Pss. Ixxxv., evill., exliv. — are compacted 
of passages from previous psalms of David. And 
it is confirmed lastly by the faet that the Hebrew 
text of many (sce, above all Is. exxxix.), is marked 
by grammatical Chaldaisms, which are entirely un- 
paralleled in Pss. i. -— Ixxii., aud which thus afford 
sure evidence of a comparatively recent date. They 
cannot therefore be David's own: yet that the 
superscriptions are not on that account to be re- 
jected, as false, but must rather be properly inter- 
preted, is shown by the improbability that any 
would, carelessly or presumptuously, have prefixed 
David's name to varions psalms seadtered through 
a collection, while yet leaving the rest — at least 
in Books 1V., V. — altogether unsuperscribed. 

The above explanation removes all serious diffi- 
culty respecting the history of the later hooks of the 
Psalter. Book IIT., the interest of which centres in 
the times of llezekiah, stretches out, by its last two 
psalms, to the reien of Manasseh: it was probably 
compiled in the reign of Josiah. Book TV. contains 
the remainder of the psalms up to the date of the 
Captivity ; ; Book V. the psalms of the Return. ‘There 
is nothing to distinguish these two books from each 
other in respect of outward decoration or arrange- 
ment, and they may have been compiled together in 
the days of Nehemiah. 

The superscriptions, and the phices which the 
psalms themselves severally oceupy in the Psalter, 
are thus the two eniding clews by which, in con- 
junetion with the internal evidence, their various 
authors, dates, and oceasions. are to he determined. 
In the critical results obtained on these points by 
those scholars who have recognized and used these 
helps there is, not indeed uniformity, but at least.a 
visible tendency towards it. The same cannot be 


said for the results of the judgments of those, of 


whatever school, who have neglected or rejected 
them; nor indeed is it easily to be imagined that 
internal evidence alone should suftice to assign one 
hundred and fifty devotional hymns, even approxi- 
mately, to their several epochs. 

It would manifestly be impossible, in the com- 
pass of an article like the present, to exhibit in de- 
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tail the divergent views which have been taken of 
the dates of particular psalms. There is, however, 
one matter which must not be altogether passed 
over in silence: the assignment of various psalms, 
by a large number of critics, to the age of the Mac- 
eabees. ‘lwo preliminary ditticulties fatally beset 
such procedure: the hypothesis of a Maceabean au- 
thorship of any portion of the Psalter can ill be ree- 
ouciled either with the history of the Ὁ. T. canon, or 
with that of the translation of the LXNX. But the 
difficulties do not end here. low — for we shall 
not here discuss the theories of Hitzig and his fol- 
lowers Lengerke and Justus Olshausen, who would 
represent the greater part of the Psalter as Macea- 
bean, — how is it that the psalms which one would 
most naturally assign to the Maccabean period meet 
us not in the close but in the middle, 2. ¢. in the 
Second and Third Books of the Psalter? ‘The three 
named by De Wette (dnl. in das A. T. § 270) as 
bearing, apparently, a Maccabean impress, are Pss. 
xliv.. Ix., Ixxiv.; and in fact these, together with 
Ps. Ixxix., are perhaps all that would, when taken 
alone, seriously suggest the hypothesis of a Maeea- 
bean date. Whence then arise the early places in 
the Psalter which these occupy? [ut even in the 
case of these, the internal evidence, when more nar- 
rowly exainined, proves to be in favor of an earlier 
date. In the first place the superscription of Ps. 
Ix. cannot possibly have been invented from the 
historical books, inasmuch as it disagrees with them 
in its details. Then the mention by name in that 
psalm of the Israelitish tribes, and of Moab, and 
Philistia, is unsuited to the Maccabean epoch. In 
Ps. xliv. the complaint is made that the tree of the 
nation of Israel was no longer spreading over the 
territory that God had assigned it. Is it coneceiy- 
able that a Maccabean psalnist should have held 
this language without making the slightest allusion 
to the Babylonish Captivity; as thongh the tree’s 
growth were now first being ser iously impeded by 
the wild stocks around, notwithstanding that it had 
once been entirely transplanted, and that, though 
restored to its place, it had been weakly ever sinee ? 
In I’s. Ixxiv. it is complained that «there is no more 
any prophet.’? Would that be a natural complaint 
at a time when Jewish propliecy had ceased for more 
than two centuries? Lastly, in Ds. Ixxix. the men- 
tion of “kingdoms” in ver. 6 ill suits the Macea- 
bean time; while the way in wlich the psalm is 
cited by the author of the Kirst Book of Maceabees 
(vii. 16,17), who omits those words which are foreign 
to his purpose, is such as would have hardly been 
adopted in reference to a contemporary composition. 

3. Connection of the Psalms with the Israclitish 
history. — In tracing this we shall, of course, assume 
the truth of the conclusions at which in the pre- 
vious section we have arrived. 

The psalms grew, essentially and gradually, out 
of the personal and national career of David and of 
Israel. That of Moses, Psalm xe., which, though 
it contributed little to the production of the rest, is 
yet, in point of actual date, the earliest, faithfully, 
reflects the long, weary wanderings, the multiplied 
provocations, and the consequent punishments of 
the wilderness; and it is well that the Psalter 
should contain at least one memorial of those forty 
years of toil. It is, however, with David that Isra- 
elitish psalmody inay he said virtually to commence. 
Previous mastery over his harp had probably al- 
ready prepared the way for his future strains, when 
the anointing oil of Samuel descended upon him, 
and he began to drink in special measure from that 
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fav forward, of the Spirit of the Lord. It was 
then that, victorious at home over the mysterious 
melancholy of Saul and in the field over the vaunt- 
ing champion of the Philistine hosts, he sang how 
from even babes and sucklings God had ordained 
strength because of his enemies (Ps. vill.) His 
next psalms are of a different character: his perse- 
cutions at the hands of Saul had commenced. I’s. 
lviii. was probably written after Jonathan’s disclos- 
ures of the murderous designs of the court: Ps. lix. 
when his house was being watched by Saul's emis- 
saries. The inhospitality of the court of Achish at 
Gath, gave rise to Ps. lvi.: Ps. xxxiv. was David's 
thanksviving for deliverance from that court, not 
unmingled with shame for the unworthy stratagem 
to which he had there temporarily had recourse. 
The associations connected with the cave of Adul- 
lam are embodied in Ps. Ivii.; the feelings excited by 
the tidings of Doeg’s servility in Vs. lii. The escape 
from Keilah, in consequence of a divine warning, 
suggested Ps. xxxi. Ps. liv. was written when the 
Ziphites officiously informed Saul of David's move- 
ments. I’ss. xxxv., xxxvi., recall the colloquy at 
Engedi. Nabalof Carmel was probably the original 
of the fool of Ps. liii.; though in this case the clos- 
ing verse of that psalm must have been added when 
it was further altered, by David: himself, into Ps. 
xiv. The most thoroughly idealized picture sug- 
gested by a retrospect of all the dangers of his ont- 
law-life is that presented to us by David in I's. 
xxii, But in Ps. xxiil., which forms a side-piece 
to it, and the imagery of which is drawn from his 
earlier shepherd-days, David acknowledges that his 
past career liad had its brighter as well as its 
darker side; nor had the goodness and mercy 
which were to follow him all the days of his lite 
been ever really absent from him. ‘Two more 
psalms, at least, must be referred to the period be- 
fore David ascended the throne, namely, xxxviii. 
and xxxix., which naturally associate themselves 
with the distressing scene at Ziklag after the inroad 
of the Amalekites. Ps. xl. may perhaps be the 
thanksgiving for the retrieval of the disaster that 
had there befallen. 

When David’s reign has commenced, it is still 
with the most exciting incidents of Ins history, pri- 
vate or public, that his psalms are mainly associated. 
There are none to which the period of his reign at 
Hebron can lay exclusive claim. But after the con- 
quest of Jerusalem his psalmody opened afresh with 
the solemn removal of the ark to Mount Zion; and 
in Pss. xxiv.—-xxix., which belong together, we have 
the earliest definite instance of David’s systematic 
composition or arrangement of psalms for public 
use. Ps. xxx. is of the same date: it was composed 
for the dedication of David's new palace, which took 
place on the same day with the establishment of 
the ark in its new tabernacle. Other psalms (and 
in these first do we trace any allusions to the prom- 
ise of perpetual royalty now conveyed through Na- 
than) show the feelings of David in the midst of 
his foreign wars. ‘The imagery of Ps. ii. is perhaps 
rawn from the events of this period; Pss. lx., 1xi. 
veloug to the campaign against Edom; VPs. xx. to 

he sccond campaign, conducted by David in per- 
spn, of the war against the allied Ammonites and 
Syrians; and Ps. xxi. to the termination of that 
war by the capture of Rabbah. Intermediate in 
date to the Jast-mentioned two psalms is Ps. li.; 
connected with the dark episode which made David 
cremble not only for himself, but also for the city 
whereon he had labored, and which he had partly 
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named by his own name, lest (το should ἴῃ dis- 
pleasure not permit the future ‘Temple to be reared 
on Mount Zion, nor the yet imperfect walls of -leru- 
salem to be completed. But rich above all, in the 
psalins to which it gave rise, is the period of David's 
flicht from Absaloin. To this we may refer Pss. 
iii.-vil. (the “Cush” of Ps. vii. being Shimei); 
also Ps. lv., which reflects the treachery of Ahitho- 
phel, Ps. Ixii., which possibly alludes to the false- 
hood of both Ziba and Mephibosheth, and Ps. lxiii., 
written in the wilderness between Jerusalem and 
the Jordan. : 

‘ven of those psalms which cannot be referred to 
any definite occasion, several reflect the general his- 
torical circumstances of the times. Thus Ds. ix. is 
a thanksgiving for the deliverance of the land of Is- 
rael from its former heathen oppressors. Ps. x. 18 
a prayer for the deliverance of the Church from the 
high-handed oppression exercised from within. The 
succeeding psalms dwell on the same theme, the vir- 
tual internal heathenism by which the Chureh of 
God was weighed down. So that there remain very 
few, 6. g. Pss. xv.-xvil., xix., xxxil. (with its choral 
appendage xxxiii.), xxxvii., of which some historical 
account may not be given; and even of these some 
are manifestly connected with psalms of historical 
origin, e. g. Ps. xv. with Ps. xxiv.; and of others 
the historical reference may be more reasonably 
doubted than denied. 

A season of repose near the close of his reign in- 
duced David to compose his grand personal thanks- 
giving for the deliverances of his whole life, Ps. 
xviii.; the date of which is approximately deter- 
mined by the place at which it 15 inserted in the 
history (2 Sam. xxii.). It was probably at this pe- 
riod that he finally arranged for the sanctuary-ser- 
vice that collection of his psalms which now con- 
stitutes the First Book of the Psalter. From this 
he designedly excluded all (Pss. li-Ixiv.) that, from 
manifest private reference, or other cause, were un- 
fitted for immediate public use; except only where 
he so fitted them by slightly generalizing the lan- 
guage, and by mostly substituting for the divine 
name [Johim the more theocratic name Jehovah; 
as we see by the instance of Ps. xiv. == ]iii., where 
both the altered and original copies of the hymn 
happen to be preserved. To the collection thus 
formed he prefixed by way of preface Ds. i., a sim- 
ple moral contrast between the ways of the godly 
and the ungodly, and Ps. 11... a prophetical picture 
of the reign of that promised Ruler of whom he 
knew himself to be but the type. The concluding 
psalm of the collection, Ps. xli., seems to be a sort 
of ideal summary of the whole. 

The course of David’s reign was not, however, as 
yet complete. The solemn assembly convened by 
him for the dedication of the materials of the future 
Temple (1 Chr. xxvii., xxix.) would naturally call 
forth a renewal of his best efforts to glorify the God 
of Israel in psalms; and to this occasion we doubt- 
less owe the great festal hymns Pss. lxv.-Ixvii., 
Ixvili., containing a large review of the past history, 
present position, and prospective glories of God's 
chosen people. The supplications of Ps. Ixix. suit 
best with the renewed distress occasioned by the 
sedition of Adonijah. Ps. Ixxi., to which Vs. Ixx., 
a fragment of a former psalm, is introductory, forms 
David's parting strain. Yet that the psalmody of 
Israel may not seem finally to terminate with him, 
the glories of the future are forthwith anticipated 
by his son in Ps. Ixxii. And so closes the first 
creat blaze of the lyrical devotions of Israel. Da- 
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vid is not merely the soul of it; he stands in it 
absolutely alone. It is from the events of his own 
career that the greater part of the psalms have 
sprung; he is their author, and on his harp are 
they first sung; to him too is due the design of 
the establishment of regular choirs for their future 
sacred performance; his are all the arrangements 
by which that design is earried out; and even the 
improvement of the musical instruments needed for 
the performance is traced up to him (Amos vi. 5). 
For a time the single psalm of Solomon remained 
the only addition to those of David. Solomon's 
own gifts lay mainly in a different direction; and 
no sufficiently quickening religious impulses min- 
gled with the generally depressing events of the 
reigns of Mehoboam and <Abijah to raise up to 
David any lyrical suceessor. If, however, religious 
psalmody were to revive, somewhat might be not 
unreasonably anticipated from the great assembly 
of King Asa (2 Chr. xv.); and Ps. 1. suits so 
exactly with the circumstances of that occasion, 
that it may well be assigned to it. Luternal evi- 
dence renders it more likely that this “ Psalm of 
Asaph’ proceeded from a descendant of Asaph than 
from Asaph himself; and possibly its author may 
be the Azariah the son of Oded, who had been 
moved by the Spirit of God to kindle Asa’s zeal. 
Another revival of psalmody more eertainly oc- 
curred under Jehoshaphat at the time of the 
Moabite aud Ammonite invasion (2 Chr. xx.). Of 
this, Pss. xlvii., xlviii. were the fruits; and we 
may suspeet that the Levite singer Jahaziel, who 
foretold the Jewish deliverance, was their author. 
The vreat prophetical ode (Vs. xlv.) eonnects itself 
most readily with the splendors of Jehoshaphat’s 
reivn. And after that psalmody had thus definitely 
revived, there would be no reason why it should 
not thenceforward miunifest itself in seasons of 
anxiety, as well as of festivity and thanksgiving. 
Hence Ps. xlix. Yet the psalms of this period flow 
but sparingly. Pss. xlii.-xliv., lxxiv., are best 
assigned to the reign of Ahaz; they delineate that 
monarech’s desecration of the sanctuary, the sigh- 
ings of the faithful who had exiled themselves in 
eonsequence from Jerusalem, and the political hu- 
miliation to which the kingdom of Judah was, 
through the proceedings of Ahaz, reduced. The 
reien of Hezekiah is naturally rich in psalmody. 
Pss. xlvi., Ixxiii., Ixxv.,, Ixxvi., connect themselves 
with the resistance to the supremacy of the Assyr- 
ians and the divine destruction of their host. 
The first of these psalms indeed would by its place 
in the Psalter more naturally belong to the deliv- 
erance in the days of Jehoshaphat, to which some, 
as Delitzsch, actually refer it; but if internal evi- 
dence be deemed to establish sufficiently its later 
date, it may have been exceptionally permitted to 
appear in Book 11. on aceount of its similarity in 
style to Vss. xlvii., xlvili. We are now brought 
to a series of psalms of peculiar interest, springing 
out of the political and religious history of the 
separated ten tribes. In date of aetual composi- 
tion they commence before the times of Hezekiah. 
The earliest is probably Ps. Ixxx., a supplication 
for the Israelitish people at the time of the Syrian 
oppression. Ps. Ixxxi. is an earnest appeal to 
them, indicative of what God would yet do for 
them if they would hearken to his voiee: Ps. 
Ixxxii. a stern reproof of the internal oppression 
prevalent, by the testimony of Amos, in the realm 
of Israel. In Ps. Ixxxili. we have a prayer for 
deliverance from that extensive coufederacy of ene- 
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mies fron) all quarters, of which the traces meet 
us in Joel iii., Amos i., and which probably was 
eventually crushed by the contemporaneous victo- 


ries of Jeroboam II. of Israel and Uzziah of Judah. ἡ 


All these psalms are referred by their superserip- 
tions to the Levite singers, and thus bear witness 
to the effurts of the Levites to reconcile the two 
branches of the chosen nation. In Ps. Ixxviil., 
belonging, probably, to the opening of Hezekiah’s 
reign, the psalmist assumes a bolder tone, and, re- 
proving the disobedience of the Israelites by the 
parable of the nation’s earlier rebellions, sets forth 
to them the Temple at Jerusalem as the appointed 
centre of religious worship, and the heir of the 
house of David as the sovereign of the Lord’s 
choice. This remonstrance may have contributed 
to the partial success of Hezekiah’s messages of 
invitation to the ten tribes of Israel. Ps. ]xxxiv. 
represents the thanks and prayers of the northern 
pilgrims, coming up, for the first time in two hun- 
dred and fifty years, to celebrate the passover in 
Jerusalem: Ps. lxxxv. may well be the thanksgiv- 
ing for the happy restoration of religion, of which 
the advent of those pilgrims formed part. Ps. 
Ixxvii., on the other hand, is the lamentation of 
the Jewish Church for the terrible political ealamity 
which speedily followed, whereby the inhabitants 
of the northern kingdom were carried into Cap- 
tivity, and Joseph lost, the second time, to Jacob. 
‘The prosperity of Hezekiah’s own reign outweighed 
the sense of this heavy blow, and nursed the holy 
faith whereby the king himself in I’s. Ixxxvi., and 
the Levites,in Ps. Ixxxvii., anticipated the future 
welcome of all the Gentiles into the Chureh of 
God. Ps. Ixxix. (an Asaphie psalm, and therefore 
placed with the others of like authorship) may best 
be viewed as a picture of the evil days that followed 
through the transgressions of Manasseh. And in 
Pss. Ixxxviii., Ixxxix. we have the pleadings of the 
nation with God under the severest trial that it 
had yet experienced, the eaptivity of its anointed 
sovereign, and the apparent failure of the promises 
made to Dayid and his house. 

The captivity of Manasseh himself proved to be 
but temporary; but the sentence whieh his sins 
had provoked upon Judah and Jerusalem still re- 
mained to be executed, and precluded the hope 
that God’s salvation eould be revealed till after 
snch an outpouring of his judgments as the nation 
never yet had known. Labor and sorrow must be 
the lot of the present generation; through these 
mercy might oecasionally gleam, but the glory 
which was eventually to be manifested must be for 
posterity alone. The psalms of Book IV. bear 
generally the impress of this feeling. The Mosaic 
Psalm xe., from whatever eause here placed, har- 
monizes with it. Pss. xci., xcii. are of a peaceful, 
simple, liturgieal charaeter; but in the series of 
psalms Pss. xeiii.-c.; which foretell the future 
advent of God’s kingdom, the days of adversity 
of the Chaldean oppression loom in the foreground. 
Pss. ci., eili., ‘of David,” readily refer themselves 
to Josiah as their author; the former embodies 
his early resolutions of piety; the latter belongs to 
the period of the solemn renewal of the eovenant 
after the diseovery of the book of the Law, and 
after the assurance to Josiah that for his tender- 
ness of heart he should be graciously spared from 
beholding the approaching evil. Lutermediate to 
these in place, and perhaps in date, is Ps. eii., ‘A 
Prayer of the afflicted,’ written by one who is 
almost eutirely wrapped up in the prospect of the 
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impending desolation, though he recognizes withal 
the divine favor which should remotely but event- 
ually be manifested. Ps. civ., a meditation on 
the providence of God, is itself a preparation for 
that “hiding of God's face “’ which should ensne 
ere the Church were, like the face of the earth, 
renewed; and in the historical Pss. ev., evi., the 
one the story ot God's faithfulness, the other of the 
people’s transgressions, we have the immediate pre- 
lude to the Captivity, together with a prayer for 
eventual deliverance from it. 

We pass to Book V. Ds. evii. is the opening 
psalm of the return, sung probably at the first 
Feast of Tsbamnactes (Ezr. iii.) The ensuing 
Davidic psalms may w ell be ee to Z erubbabel ; 
Ps. eviii. (drawn from 1᾽58. lvii., Ix.) being in 
anticipation of the returning prosperity of the 
Church; Ts. ecix., a prayer aguinst the efforts of 
the Samaritans to hinder the rebuilding of the 
Temple; Ps. cx., a picture of the trinmphs of the 
Church in the days of the future Messiah, whose 
union of royalty and priesthood had been at this 
time set forth in the type and prophecy of Zech. 
i. 11-13.¢ Ps. exviii., with which Pss. exiv. - 
exvii. certainly, and in the estimation of some I’s. 
exiii., and even 1᾽55. cxi., cxil., stand connected, is 
the festal hymn sung at the laying of the founda- 
tions of the second Temple. We here pass over 
the questions connected with Ps. cxix.; but a 
directly historical character belongs to Pss. exx. - 
Cxxxiv., styled in our A. V. “ Songs of Degrees.”’ 
[DEGREES, SONGS OF, where the different inter- 
pretations of the Hebrew title are given.} Internal 
evidence refers these to the period when the Jews 
under Nehemiah were, in the very face of the 
enemy, repairing the walls of Jerusalem; and the 
title may well signify ‘Songs of goings up (as the 
Hebrew phrase is) upon the walls,’’ the psalms 
being, from their brevity, well adapted to be sung 
by the workmen and guards while engaged in their 
respective duties. As David cannot well be the 
author of Pss. exxil., exxiv., cxxxi., cxxxili., marked 
with his name, so neither, by analogy, can Solonion 
well be the actual author of Ps. cxxvii. Theodoret 
thinks that by “Solomon ’’ Zerubbabel is intended, 
both as deriving his descent from Solomon, and as 
renewing Solomon's work: with yet creater prob- 
ability we might ascribe the psalm to Nehemiah. 
Pss. exxxv., exxxvi., by their parallelism with the 
confession of sins in Neh. ix., connect themselves 
with the national fast of which that chapter speaks. 
Of soniewhat earlier date, it may be, are Ps. 
exxxvil. and the ensning Davidic psalms. Of these, 
Ps. exxxix. is a psalm of the new birth of Israel, 
from the womb of the Babylonish Captivity, to a 
life of righteousness: Pss. exl.-cxliii. may be a 
picture of the trials to which the unrestored exiles 
were still exposed in the realms of the Gentiles. 
Henceforward, as we approach the close of the 
Psalter, its strains rise in cheerfulness; and it 
fittingly terminates with Pss. exlvii.-cl., which 
were probably sung on the occasion of the thanks- 
giving procession of Neh. xii. ., after the rebuilding 
of the walls of Jerusalem had been completed. 

4. Moral Characteristics of the Psalms. — Fore- 
most among these meets us, undoubtedly, the uni- 
versal recourse to communion with God. “My 


α A very strong feeling exists that Mark xii. 36, 
&e., show Ps. cx. to have been eomposed by David 
himself. To the writer of this article it appears, that 
as our Saviour’s argument remaius the same trom 
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voice is unto God, and I will ery (Ps. Ixxvii. 1), 
micht well stand as a motto to the whole of the 
Psalter; for, whether immersed in the depths, or 
whether blessed with greatness and comfort on 
every side, it is to God that the psilmist’s voice 
seems ever to soar spontaneously aloft. Alike in 
the welcome of present deliverance or in the con- 
templation of past mercies, he addresses himself 
straight to God as the object of his praise. Alike 
m the persecutions of his enemies and the deser- 
tions of his friends, in wretchedness of body and 
in the agonies of inward repentance, in the hour 
of impending danger and in the honr of apparent 
despair, it is direct to God that he utters forth his 
supplications. Despair, we say; for such, as far 
as the description gues, is the psalmist’s state in 
Ps. Ixxxviii. But meanwhile he is praying; the 
apparent impossibility of deliverance cannot restrain 
his God-ward voice; and so the very force of com- 
munion with God carries him, almost unawares to 
himself, through the trial. 

Connected with this is the faith by which he 
everywhere lives in God rather than in himself. 
God’s mercies, God's, greatness form the sphere in 
which his thoughts are ever moving: even when 
throurh excess of affliction reason is rendered 
powerless, the naked contemplation of God's won- 
ders of old forms his effectual support (1s. Ixxvil.). 


It is of the essence of such faith that the 
psalmist’s view of the perfections of God should be 
true and vivid. The Psalter describes God as He 
is: it glows with testimonies to his power and 
providence, his love and faithfulness, his holiness 
and righteousness. Correspondingly it testifies 
against every form of idol which men would sub- 
stitute in the living God’s place: whether it be the 
outward image, the work of men’s hands (Ps. cxy.), 
or whether it be the inward vanity of earthly com- 
fort or prosperity, to be purchased at the cost of 
the honor which cometh from God alone (Ps. iv.). 


The solemn “See that there is no idol-way (Ju 


AVY) in me” of Ps. exxxix., the striving of the 


heart after the very truth and nought leside, is 
the exact anticipation of the “ Little children, keep 


yourselves from idols,” of the loved Apostle in 
the N. T. 


The Psalms not only set forth the perfections of 
God: they proclaim also the duty of worshipping 
Him by the acknowledgment and adoration of his 
perfections. They encourage all outward rites and 
means of worship: new songs, use of musical in- 
struments of all kinds, appearance in God’s conrts, 
lifting up of hands, prostration at his footstool, 
holy “apparel (A. V. ‘beauty of holiness ’’). 
Among these they recognize the ordinance of sacri- 
fice (Iss. iv., Ὁ XXVIl., “hi.) as an expression of the 
worshipper’ 5 consecration of himself to God's ser- 
vice. But not the less do they repudiate the out- 
ward rite when separated from that which it was 
designed to express (Pss. xl., Ixix.): a broken and 
contrite heart is, from erring man, the genuine 
sacrifice which God requires (Ps. it: ). 


Similar depth is observable in the view taken by 
the psalmist of human sin. It is to be traced 
not only in its outward manifestations, hut also in 


whichever ot his ancestors the psalm procceded, so his 
words do not necessarily imply more than is in‘ended 
in the superscription of the psalm. 
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the inward workings of the heart (Ps. xxxvi.), 
and is to be primarily ascribed to man’s innate 
corruption (Pss. li., lviii.). It shows itself alike in 
deeds, in words (Pss. xvii., exli.), and in thoughts 
(Ps. exxxix.); nor is even the believer able to dis- 
cern all its various ramifications (Ps. xix.). Con- 
nected with this view of sin is, on the one hand, 
the picture of the utter corruption of the ungodly 
world (1’s. xiv.); on the other, the encouragement 
to genuine repentance, the assurance of divine 
forgiveness (Ps. xxxii.), and the trust in God as 
the source of complete redemption (Ps. cxxx.). 

In regard of the Law, the psalmist, while warmly 
acknowledging its excellence, feels yet that it can- 
not so effectually guide his own unassisted exer- 
tions as to preserve him from error (Ps. xix.). He 
needs an additional grace from above, the grace of 
God’s ]loly Spirit (Ps. li.). Ent God’s Spirit is 
also a free spirit (¢b.): led by this he will discern 
the Law, with all its precepts, to be no arbitrary 
rule of bondage, hut rather a charter and instru- 
ment of liberty (Ps. exix.). 

The Psalms bear repeated testimony to the duty 
of instructing others in the ways of holiness (Iss. 
XXXH., xxxiv., li.)}. They also indirectly enforce 
the duty of love, even to our enemies (Ps. vil. 4, 
xxxy. 13, cix. 4). On. the other hand they impre- 
eate, in the strongest terms, the judgments of 
God on transgressors. Such imprecations are lev- 
elled at transgressors as a body, and are uniformly 
uttered on the hypothesis of their willful persist- 
ence in evil, in which case the overthrow of the 
sinner )ecomes a necessary part of the uprooting 
of sin. They are in nowise inconsistent with any 
efforts to lead sinners individually to repentance. 
[PsALMs IMPRECATORY, Amer. ed. ] 

This brings us to notice, lastly, the faith of the 
psalmists in a righteous recompense to all men 
according to their deeds (Ps. xxxvii., &e.). They 
generally expected that men wonld receive snch 
recompense in great measure during their own 
lifetime. Yet they felt withal that it was not then 
complete: it perpetnated itself to their children 
(Ps. xxxvii. 25, cix. 12, &e.); and thus we find set 
forth in the Psalms, with sufficient distinctness, 
though in an unmatured and consequently imper- 
fect form, the doctrine of a retribution after death. 

5. Prophetical Character of the Psalms. — The 
moral struggle hetween godliness and ungodliness, 
so vividly depicted in the Psalms, culminates, in 
Holy Scripture, in the life of the Incarnate Son 
of God upon earth. It only remains to show that 
the Psalms themselves definitely anticipated this 
culmination. Now there are in the Psalter at 
least three psalms of which the interest evidently 
ecntres in a person distinct from the speaker, and 
which, since they cannot without violence to the 
langnage be interpreted of any but the Messiah, 
may be termed directly and exclusively Messianic. 
We refer to 1.88. ii., xlv., ex.; to which may per- 
haps be added Ps. Ixxii. 

It would be strange if these few psalms stood, 
in their prophetical significance, absolutely alone 
among the rest: the more so, inasmuch as Ds. il. 
forms part of the preface to the First Book of the 
Psalter, and would, as snch, be entirely out of 
place, did not its general theme virtually extend 
itself over those which follow, in which the inter- 
est generally centres in the figure of the suppliant 
or worshipper himself. And hence the impossi- 
bility of viewing the psalms generally, notwith- 
standing the historical drapery in which they are 
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outwardly clothed, as simply the past devotions of 
the historical David or the historical Israel. Other 
arguments to the same effect are furnished by the 
idealized representations which many of them pre- 
sent; by the outward points of contact between 
their language and the actual earthly career of our 
Saviour; by the frequent references made to them 
both by our Saviour Himself and by the Evangel- 
ists; and by the view taken of them by the Jews, 
as evidenced in several passages of the Targum. 
There is yet another circumstance well worthy of 
note in its bearing upon this subject. Alike in 
the earlier and in the later portions of the Psalter, 
all those psalms which are of a personal rather 
than of a national character are marked in the 
superscriptions with the name of David, as pro- 
ceeding either from David himself or from one of 
his descendants. It results from this, that while 
the Davidic psalms are partly personal, partly na- 
tional, the Levitie psalms are uniformly national. 
Exceptions to this rule exist only in appearance: 
thus Ps. Ixxiii., although couched in the first per- 
son singular, is really a prayer of the Jewish faith- 
ful against the Assyrian invaders; and in Pss. xlii., 
xliii., it is the feelings of an exiled company rather 
than of a single individual to which utterance is 
given. It thus follows that it was only those psalm- 
ists who were types of Christ by external office 
and lineage as well as by inward piety, that were 
charged by the Holy Spirit to set forth before- 
hand, in Christ’s own name and person, the suffer- 
ings that awaited him and the glory that should 
follow. The national hymns of Israel are indeed 
also prospective; but in general they anticipate 
rather the strnggles and the triumphs of the Chris- 
tian Church than those of Christ Himself. 

We annex a list of the chief passages in the 
Psalms which are in anywise quoted or embodied 
in the N. T.: Ps. ii. 1, 2, 7, δ τ 
vi. 3, 8, viii. 2, 4-6, x. 7, xiv. 1-38, xvi. 8-11, xviii. 
4,49, xix. 4, xxii. 1, 8, 18, 22) χε τ τ 
xxxi. 5, xxxii. 1, 2, xxxiv. 8, 12-165 90, τττυν 
xxxvi. 1, xxxvii. 11, xl. 6-8, xli. 97 τ 5 τιν 
0, 7, xlviii. 2, li. 4, lv. 22, Ixviil. 18. 1σΣἰτ τὺ 
23, 25, Ixxv. 8, Ixxvili. 2, 24, ᾿Ἰχχτί]. ὁ, ΣΧΧΥΊ. 9. 
Ixxxix. 20. xc. 4, xci. 11, 12, xeli 7jecrvee ieee 
7-11, cii. 25-27, civ. 4, cix. 8, cx. 1) 4. ΟΧΊ, ὃ. ΟΧΥΪ. 
10, exvil. 1, exvili. 6, 22, 23, 25, 0, ὅστν στ 

6. Literature. — Vhe list of Jewish commenta- 
tors on the Psalter includes the names of Saadiah 
(who wrote in Arabic), Jarchi, Aben Ezra, and 
Kimchi. Among later performances that of Sforno 
(1 1550) is highly spoken of (reprinted in a [Furth 
Psalter of 1804); and special mention is also due 
to the modern German translation of Mendelssohn 
(1 1786), to which again is appended a comment 
by Joel Bril. In the Christian Church devotional 
tamiliarity with the Psalter has rendered the num- 
ber of commentators on it immense; and in mod- 
ern times even the number of private translations 
of it has been so large as to preclude enumeration 
here. Among the Greek Fathers, Theodoret is the 
best commentator, Chrysostom the best homilist, 
on the Psalms: for the rest, a catena of the Greek 
comments was formed by the Jesuit Corderius. In 
the West the pithy expositions of Hilary and the 
sermons of Augustine are the main patristic helps. 
A list of the chief mediaval comments, which are 
of a devotional and mystical rather than of a crit- 
ical character, will be found in Neale’s Commentary 
(vol. i. 1860), which is mainly derived from them, 
and favorably introduces them to modern English 
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readers. Later Roman Catholic laborers on the 
Psalms are Genebrard (1587), Agellius (1606), 
Bellarmine (1617), Lorinus (1619), and De Muis 
(1650): the valuable critical commentary of the 
last natued has been reprinted, eccompanied by 
the able preface and terse annotations of Bussuet. 
Among the Reformers, of whom Luther. Zwingle, 
Bucer, and Calvin all applied themselves to the 
Psalms, Calvin naturally stands, as a comuientator, 
preéminent. Of subsequent works those of Geier 
(1668) and Venema (1762, &e.) are still held in 
sonie repute; while Rosenmiiller’s Se/: dé: give, of 
course, the substance of others. The modern Ger- 
man laborers on the Psalms, commencing with De 
Wette, are very numerous. Maurer shines as an 
elegant grammatical critic: Ewald (Dichter des 
A. 8. i. and ii.) as a translator. Hengstenberg’s 
Commentary holds a high place. The two latest 
Commentaries are that of Hupfeld (in progress), a 
work of high philological merit, but written in 
strong opposition to Hengstenberg, and from an 
unsatisfactory point of theolovical view; and that 
of Delitzsch (1859-61)), the diligent work of a 
sober-minded theologian, whose previous Syimbole 
ad Pss. illustr. isagogice had been a valuatle 
contribution to the external criticism of the Psalnis 
Of English works we may mention the Paraphrase 
of Hammond; the devotional Commentary of Bishop 
Horne, and along with this the unpretending but 
useful Pliin Commentary recently published; Mer- 
rick’s Annotations; Bishop Horsley’s Translation 
and Notes (1815, posthumous); Dr. Mason Good's 
Historical Outline, and also his Translation with 
Notes (both posthumous; distinguished by taste 
and originality rather than by sound judgment or 
accurate scholarship); Phillips's Text, with Com- 
mentary, for Hebrew students; J. Jebb’s Literal 
Translition and Dissertations (1846); and lastly 
Thrupp’s /ntrodaction to the Psilms (1860), to 
which the reader is referred for a fuller discussion 
of the various matters treated of in this article. 
In the press, a new translation, ete.. by Perowne, 
vf which specimens have appeared. A catalogue 
of commentaries, treatises, and sermons on the 
Psalms is given in Darling's Cyclop. Bibliograph- 
ica (subjects), p. 374-514. 

7. Psalter of Solomon. — Under this title is 
extant, in a Greek translation, a collection of eigh- 
teen hymns, evidently modeled on the canonical 
psalms, breathing Messianic hopes, and forming a 
favorable specimen of the later popular Jewish lit- 
erature. They have been varionsly assigned by 
critics to the times of the persecution of Antiochus 
Epiphanes (Ewald, Dillmann), or to those of the 
rule of Herod (Movers, Delitzsch). They may he 
found in the Codex Pseudepigraphus V. T. of 
Fabricius. Jai. 1. 

* On the Pslter of Solomon see art. MAcCA- 
BEES, vol. 11. p. 1713 f., and note a, p. 1714. It 
is best edited in Hilgenfeld’s MMessias Judeorunn, 
Lips. 1869. Α. 

* Additional Literature. — The following are the 
latest critical works on the Psalms: De Wette, 
Commentary iiher die Psalmen, 1811; 5°¢ Aufl. vou 
G. Baur, 1856. Rosenmiiller, Scholia in Psalmos, 
1831. Claus, Beitrdge zur Krit. und Eaeg. der 
Psilmen, 1831. Noyes, A new Translation of the 
Book of Psilms, with an Introduction, 1831; 3d ed. 
1867. Keil, Siebzig ausgew. Psalmen ausyelegt, 
1834-5. Hitzig, Die Pstlmen, hist. krit. Commen- 
tar, 1835-6; Die Psilmen, uebersetzt u. ausgelegt, 
1863-5 (a new work). Maurer, Psalmi (comment. 
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crit. vol. iii.), 1838. Ewald, Die Psalmen erklirt, 
1839; 3te Ausg. 1866. Dursch, Lin allgem. Com- 
ment. iiber die Psalmen des A. T., 1842. Heng- 
stenberg, Commenti ther die Psalmen, 1842-7; 
2te Aufl. 1849-52; Ing. trans., 3 vols. Edinb. 1857. 
Tholuck, Vebersetzuny und Auslegung der Psalmen, 
1843; Eng. trans., Phila. 1858.  Vaihinger, Die 
Psalmen metr. tibersetzt und erkldrt, 1845. De- 
litzsch, Symboke ad Psalmos illustrandos isagogi- 
ce, 1846. Phillips, The Psalms in IMebrew, with 
crt. exeget. and phil. conment my, 1846.  Len- 
gerke, Die finf Bucher der Psilmen, 1847. Al- 
exander, The Psalms translated and explained, 
1850. Olshausen, Die Psalmen erklirt (Exeget. 
Handb. 14ter Th.), 1853. Hupfeld, Die Psalmen 
libersetzt und ausyelegt, 1855-62; 2° Autl. von 
Riehm, 1867-9. Reinke (Cath.), Die messian. 
Psilmen, Einl., Grundtext u. Ucbers., nebst einem 
phil.-krit. u. hist. Comm., 1857-9. — Delitzsch, 
Commentar tiber den Psalter, 1859-60; Die 
Psalmen, neue Ausarbcitung (Bibl. Com. 4ter Th.), 
1807. Thrupp, mendations on the Psalms 
Clournal of Class. and Sacr. Phil.), 1860. Van 
Ortenberg, Zur Textkritik der Psalmen, 1861. 
Bohl, Zwolf Messianische Psalmen, 1862. Kamp- 
hansen, Die Psalmen (Bunsen's Bibelwerk), 1863. 
Perowne, The Book of Psalms, a new Translation, 
with Introductions and Notes expl. and erit., 
1864-8; 2d ed. (in press, 1869). Wordsworth, 
The Book of Psalms, 1867. The Psalms chrono- 
logically arranged; an amended version, with 
hist. introductions and explin. notes, by Four 
Friends, Lond. 1867. Ehbrt, Abfassungszeit und 
-Abschluss des Psalters, 1869. Moll, Die Psalter, 
Ite Hialfte (Lange's Bibelwerk, 11%er Th.), 1809. 
Barnes, Notes crit. expl. and pract. on the book of 
Psalms, 3 vols. 1869. Didham, A rew Transla- 
tion of the Psalms; Part 1., Pss. ixxv.. 1869. 
Conant, The Psalms, revised version, with an In- 
troduction and occasional notes (in press, 1869). 
Τ Ὁ. 


* ῬΒΑΊΔΙΒ, IMpRECATORY. The psalms desig- 
nated under this title are those in which the author 
is supposed to invoke curses upon his enemies, and 
for the gratification of a vindictive spirit to delicht 
in their sufferings. Entire psalins usually classed 
as imprecatory in this sense are xxxv., lviii., lix., 
Ixix., and cix., all of which bear strong marks of 
the authorship of David. Varts of other psalms 
have also been classed as imprecatory: Ds. iii. 3, 
7, 1x. 2-4, xvili. 37-43, xvi. 7-11, xxxvii. 12-15, 
lii. 5-7, Iv. 9, 15, and 23, lxiii. 9-11, Ixiv. 7-9, 
exxxv. 8-12, exxxvil. 7-9. Among the strongest 
passages in which this maledictory spirit is said to 
appear are the following: — 


* Set thou a wicked man over him, 
And let Satan stand at his right hand. 
When he shall be judged, let him be condemned, 
And let his prayer become sin” (eix. 6, 7). 


* Let his children be fatherless, and his wife a widow, 
Let his children be eontinually vagabonds aud beg. 
Let the extortioner cateh all that he hath, 

And let strangers spoil his labor ” (cix. 9-11). 


(Of a later date) — 


“QO daughter of Babylon, who art to be destroyed, 
Ifappy shall he be that rewardeth thee 
As thou hast served ns. 
lappy shall be be that taketh 
And dasheth thy little ones against the stones ” 
(χα αν 8.0). 
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It is undeniable that these and such expressions in 
the Psalms have been a source of grief and perplex- 
ity to the Christian, while they have furnished oc- 
easion for cavil and scoffing to the skeptical. Vari- 
ous theories have been proposed for explaining the 
language so as to remove this ground of complaint 
against the Seriptures. It has been suggested that 
the so ealled imprecations are simply predictions of 
the evil which is likely to befall the wicked. But 
the study of the Hebrew original does not warrant 
such a view: the imprecation is expressed by the 
forms of the yerb (imperative as well as future) eim- 
ployed in llebrew for uttering a wish or prayer. 
This, moreover, is a timid way of dealing with the 
difficulty. It is better at onee to admit the appar- 
ent inconsistency between this spirit of the Psalms 
and that of the teachings and example of Christ, 
and then inquire what explanation ean be given of 
it. Within the limits to which we are restricted, 
we-can only glanee at some of the leading consid- 
erations. 

(i.) In the first plaee it has been said that 
the duty of forgiving and loving our enemies is 
not distinctly taught in the O. T., and that Da- 
vid therefore is not to be expected to rise above the 
standard of duty and character of the dispensation 
to whieh he belonged. But we must reply to this 
that David was not ignorant of this requisition ; for 
the Jewish Scriptures eondemned a spirit of re- 
venge, and enjoined the requiting of evil with good. 
In Ex. xxiii. 4,5, we read (as correctly translated): 
‘If thou seest thine enemy’s ox or his ass going 
astray, thou shalt surely bring it back to him. 
When thou seest the ass of him that hateth thee 
lying under its burden, thou shalt forbear to leave 
him: thou shalt surely help him loose 10. So in 
Ley. xix. 18: “ Thou shalt not avenge nor bear any 
gradge against the ehildren of thy people; but thou 
shalt love thy neighhor as thyself; "ἢ Prov. xxiv. 17, 
18: * lejoice not when thine enemy falleth; and 
let not thine heart be glad when he stumbleth; 
lest the Lord see it, and it displease Him ᾽ (see 
also ver. 29); and xxv. 21, 22: “If thine enemy be 
hungry, give him bread to eat: and if he be thirsty, 
give him water to drink: for thon shalt heap coals 
of fire upon his head, and the Lord shall reward 
thee.’ Not only so, but David himself recognized 
this obligation, and, as all admit, was certainly in 
his general conduct a remarkable example of pa- 
tience under multiplied wrongs and of magnanimity 
to his foes when he bad them in his power (see ἐπ 7). 

(ii.) Some would regard the psalms here under 
eonsideration as historical in their character, and 
not strietly preceptive or didactic. That is, they are 
the records of facts, ad henee express the actual feel- 
ings of the writers, just as the biography of good 
men in the Bible and elsewhere relates other acts 
of such men, of the eharaeter of which the reader ts 
left to judge according to his own standard of piety 
and morality. If inspired men may do things 
which are wrong, they may utter words which are 
selfish, or passionate, or resentful, and yet not for- 
feit their character for general uprightness or their 
elaim in other respects to confidence as religious 
teachers. It is precisely this fidelity with which 
the Scriptures record the acts and feelings of men 
who usually were eminent servants of God, sup- 
pressing nothing, palliating nothing, that, more 
than any ingenious defense of apologists, has 
given to the Bible its hold on the confidence of the 
world. This perfect. truthfulness makes an irresist- 
ible appeal. With wonderful wisdom the Bible 
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does not present to us for a model, the piety of the 
saint or angel, but piety in its human development, 
strayvling with sins, temptations, difficulties; not 
the highest form of religion, but the highest form 
which man ean understand. The failings of David, 
Moses, and Veter have benefited the Church as 
well as the unblemished eorreetness of Joseph and 
Daniel. The experience of any one takes hold of 
us, when his real feelings, good and bad, are honestly 
told. They are so much like our own that we sym- 
pathize with him. They interest intensely caeh 
suceessive generation of mankind, for +¢ one touch 
of nature makes us all akin.’”? ‘The wonder and 
beauty of these eompositions is that they are a 
glass through which we see nature exaetly; they 
cive a Shakespearian picture of all the moral work- 
ings of the heart. The Psalmist does not select 
his best feelings for exhibition and hold his bad 
ones in the shade, but all ideas and emotions are 
wiven just as they are. Rey. Albert Barnes adinits 
an element of trath in this explanation, and Dr. 
Tholuck distinetly holds that a personal feeling has 
occasionally mixed itself with David's denunei- 
ations of the wicked. Hengstenberg objects to 
sueh a view that it invalidates the character of the 
Psalms as a normal expression of only such aets 
and feelings as God must approve. 


(iii.) In the third plaee, it is undeniable that 
some critics have greatly exaggerated this eharge of 
vindietiveness on the part of David. In reality 
very few of the Psalms have with any appearanee 
of truth ineurred this eensure. Of the one hun- 
dred and fifty psalms, Stanley (Lectures on the Jew- 
ish Church, ii. 170) singles out only four as marked 
illustrations of this spirit. With referenee to these, 
or others which may be classed with these, we are 
to make due allowanee for the vehemence of or7- 
ental expression ag compared with our own habits 
of thought and langnage. [tl is a maxim in litera- 
ture that an anthor is to be judged by the stand- 
ard of his own age and time, not by the standard 
of our own. This is a simple principle of justiee 
readily granted to all authors, and due eertainly to 
the Biblical authors as well as others. An honest 
effort to understand the imprecatory psalms re- 
quires that we study the genius of Hebrew poetry, 
the spirit of the age in which David lived, and the 
circumstances of David at the moment when he 
uttered the imprecations. ‘lo understand an au- 
thor, we must with pains and study reach the au- 
thor’s exact point of view. We must distinguish 
between the real ineaning of the man and the color 
eiven to that meaning by his edueation and habits 
of thought. A very little study shows us that THe- 
brew poetry partakes of the intenseness of oriental 
temperament. The Oriental expresses in the 
language of strong passion the same’ meaning 
which to the European appears to be the dictate of 
reason and common sense. If the European says 
that God loves men, the Asiatic prophet expresses 
the same idea by a phrase which is almost ama- 
tory; * Thy Maker is thine husband; ’’ “ As the 
hridegroom rejoiceth over the bride, so shall thy 
God rejoice over thee.” Now the sentiments of 
indignation are expressed with the same hyperbole. 
If the European merely says that justice will be 
done to the wicked, the Oriental means the same 
thing, but expresses it by saying: — 


τ The righteous shall rejoice when he seeth the ven- 
geance, 
He shal) wash his feet in the blood of the wicked.” 
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When the Psahnist utters a denunciation which to 
us seems terrific, he may have intended only to ex- 
press a plain thought with ordinary vigor. «A gen- 
erous and certainly a thorough examiner will take 
the genius of the age and of the man for the back- 
cround of his criticism upon the man’s production ; 
he will criticise poetry as poetry, and Oriental Poe- 
try as a department of the art, distinct and sepa- 
rate in itself; he will not complain because in the 
poetry of Isaiah there are found some expressions 
which would not be pertinent to a demonstration 
of Kuclid, nor will he expect to find in Homer the 
same style of expression which he looks for in Sir 
William Hamilton. 

(iv.) Another consideration which, if not rightly 
understuvod, will confuse the reader of these psalnis, 
is that their author identifies the enemies of God 
with his own enemies. The spirit of David is well 
expressed in his own words: ἐς Do 1 not hate them, 
O Lord, that hate thee? I hate them with perfect 
hatred; I count them mine enemies;’’ or, in the 
colder language of Solomon: “ The fear of the Lord 
is to hate evil: pride, and arrogancy, and the evil 
way, and the froward mouth do I hate.’ Even 
Catiline had insight enough to say, “ An identity 
of wishes and aversions, this alone is true friend- 
ship; ” @ and such was the friendship between David 
and Jehovah. So close was the union between Da- 
vid and his Master that intuitively David assailed 
the Lord’s enemies as hisown. ‘The truth is that 
David's personal attitude towards his enemies was 
different from that of any other warrior in history. 
The cause of God was placed in his hands obviously 
and directly. He was called upon to uphold the 
cause of Jehovah avainst the heathen without and 
the house of Saul within the Jewish kingdom. He 
had the wrongs of Jehovah as well as his own to 
requite, and in requiting the wrongs of Jehovah he 
probably lost sight of his own altogether. During 
his youth, spies in the employ of Saul were around 
him continually, and often was he pursued by a 
band of furious and blood-thirsty men, who, by ex- 
terminating him, hoped to extinguish the cause of 
God altogether. Ile was situated like the English 
statesman who in an attack upon himself sees the 
crown and government to be really aimed at. 
Hence the terrible strength of David's retort. [16 
replied not for himself, but for those whom he 
represented. [118 zeal for God spent itself in a 
tempest of fury upon God’s enemies. It was 
when he felt God’s honor to be insulted that he 
rose to a loftiness of vengeance all his own, and 
prayed: — 

«s That thy foot may be dipped in the blood of thine 
enemies, 

And the tongue of thy dogs in the same.” 


Unless we rise to this view, we are left to suppose 
that ‘David left the vast responsibility of defeuding 
God’s earthly honor, for the little work of redress- 
ing his personal wrongs. ‘Uhe elevation of his char- 
acter above such a motive is evident from his spar- 
ing the chief of his enemies when he had him in 
his power, and from the generous eloquence of his 
lamentation when that enemy fell. David's real 
feeling towards his enemies he expresses thus (18. 
xxxv. 12, 13): — 
© They rewarded me evil for good ; 
My soul is made desolate (orphaned) ; 


— 


« “Nam idem velle atque idem nolle, ea demum 
firma amicitia est ᾽) (Sallust, Catiline, 20, 4). 
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But as for me, wheu they were sick, 
My clothing was sackcloth. 
I afflicted my soul with fasting, 
And my prayer returned into mine own bosom.” 


David also wrote (Ps. lxix. 24): — 


‘ Pour out thine indignation upon them, 
And let thy wrathful anger take hold of them.” 


3ut in the one case he spoke of his own enemies, 
and in the other case of the enemies of God, as he 
shows in the very next verse: — 


τ For they persecute him whom thou hast smitten, 
And they talk to the grief of those whom thou hast 
wounded.” 


(v.) ‘These considerations prepare the way for 
the main explanation of the Imprecatory Psalms. 
They express the sense of outraged justice. In the 
nature of things, the sense of wrong and _ injustice 
must have its rebound. There are times when for- 
bearance ceases to be a virtue, when Heaven en- 
courages men to express the pent-up indignation 
of their hearts. It is not to be supposed God 
intends that the saints shall bear all the Inquisi- 
tions, Saint Bartholomews, Smithfield fires of the 
enemy in total silence. If man is liable to oppres- 
sion, he is also gifted with resistive powers, and of 
those powers the spirit of God only invigorates 
the proper use. The grace which makes men free 
from sin, makes them free from the earthly tyrant, 
and the spirit of God is the real force which in- 
spires men to resist oppression with the pen and 
the sword. David was the Milton and the Crom- 
well of his time. With dauntless courage and 
determination he fought the earthly battles of the 
Lord, and the English poet caught the echo of his 
lyre, when he sang, — 


τ Avenge, Ὁ Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scuttered on the Alpine mountains cold.” 


The wicked man is not merely the foe of the one 
whom he injures; he is the common enemy of 
all mankind. While the judge and the execu- 
tioner are engaged in punishing him, they may 
be cheered in their work by the prayer of the 
Christian and the song of the poet. Any govern- 
ment would be justly derided which showed itself 
unable or unwilling to punish at the proper time. 
Based upon this irrepressible instinet of human 
nature, we rise to survey the vast field of revealed 
doctrine, and see that the spirit of the Imprecatory 
Psalms is uno morbid or inconsistent sentiment of 
the Bible; but if that spirit is necessary to a natural 
government, it is equally necessary to a perfect 
revelation. J'rom a low moral standpoint these 
psalms seem to be an irregular part of the Bible; 
they take their place with poise and beauty in the 
great scheme when we rise sufficiently high to see 
the whole of it. If the main purpose of God's 
mind is love to the universal good, its alternate 
expression is denunciation of evil. It is but a nar- 
row spirit which condemns, in a small portion of 
the Psalms, that resistauce to evil, which goes forth 
from the throne of God to form all that is manly 
in human nature, and around which every other 
sentiment of the Dible is adjusted. 

(vi.) Nearly every book of the Scriptures has a 
form of denouncing sin, which is peculiar to itself. 
The Ventateuch denounces by the severity of its 
laws against the wicked man; it gives that view of 
sin which is peculiar to the lawgiver's mind. The 
historical books of the Bible do not denounce sin, 
but they quietly show its effects. In the individua) 
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case they show that a bad character is naturally 
connected with the loss of all resources, and, gen- 
erally speaking, with a miserable end. In the case 
of a nation, they show that its guilt is closely cou- 
nected with its enslavement; for after sin has 
mastered the national character, the government 
soon loses all vigor and cohesion, and the sword of 
the tyrant rapidly presses through the breach which 
sin has made in the rampart of public virtue. This 
part of the Bible pictures sin as it is seen from the 
historic standpoint. The prophets denounce sin 
in a manner more rhetorical and direct, and the 
imprecations of David are gentle, compared with 
the anathemas of Isaiah, Ezekiel, Amos, and Hosea. 
If our Saviour had uttered no impreeations, those 
of David could certainly be questioned; but He did 
utter them with a scope, duration, and intensity of 
meaning which David never knew, for the greater 
the being the greater is his power to destroy. The 
very gentleness of the Saviour’s character prevents 
any suspicion that He could have been intluenced 
by private resentment, and gives an indescribable 
air of truth and justice to his threatenings. Now 
why is it that in a few songs of David the same 
spirit is so much condenmed? We answer that, 
as far as we can judge, there is an ambiguity in 
the object of David's imprecation. In his ease, 
the enemies of God and his own enemies were the 
same persons, and the Psalmist is accused of at- 
tacking those as his own enemies, while there is 
overwhelming reason to beheve he attacked them 
only as the enemies of God. It is probably this 
circumstance alone which has confused the mind 
of the good, and exposed the Psalmist to the charge 
of vindictiveness. 

(vii.) The revealed word is reflected in man’s 
experience, and we remark finally that the events 
of history continually give the Imprecatory Psalms 
new meaning. Ixperience is their best interpreter. 
When the cause of truth is borne down for the 
moment, when the wicked oppose, and the good 
man is anxious, and the time-server is silent and 
afraid, then the soul, heated by persecution, is pre- 
pared to grasp the spirit of the Imprecatory Psalms. 
In the palace of God's truth these psalms hang 
like a sword upon the wall: in times of peace we 
inake idle criticisms upon its workmanship and idle 
theories as to its use; sound the trumpet of dan- 
ger, and we instinctively grasp it—it is all that 
we have between us and death. In the day of 
prosperity these psalms seem useless, in the dark- 
ness of affliction they are luminous; as a piece of 
fireworks has no prominence in the day-time, but 
it is the splendor and illumination of the night. 
There are times when the Christian is not to blame 
for having the spirit of these psalms, but he would 
deserve the contempt of mankind if he failed to 
have it. Resentment becomes the holiest of in- 
stincts when it resents the proper object. The 
spirit of the prophet is not dead, who was asked, 
© Doest thou well to Le anury ?"’ and he answered, 
“J do well.” With wonderful wisdom the Bible 
provides, not only for man’s present, but for his 
future emergencies, as the earth is stored with mine 
after mine which successive ages shall open. These 
psalms have a “springing and germinant fulfill- 
ment;’’ every throe and struggle of humanity com- 
ments upon them, and each generation of mankind 
penetrates further into their meaning. Think not 
that any truth is useless; the rolling wheel of time 
shall at length come upon it. 

Such is a brief view of these celebrated coniposi- 
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tions. Truthful in delineating the human neart, 
Asiatic in the exuberance of their diction, mark- 
ing the unity of their author's mind with God, they 
furnish an expression of that majestic spirit of 
resistance to evil, which, planted by God in the hu- 
man bosom, is expressed with increasing clearness 
as God’s revelation is disclosed, and, deriving new 
power from every crisis of human experience, looks 
forward with augmented confidence to a day of the 
triumph of truth and justice over all enemies. 

The following writers on this subject may be 
mentioned: Hengstenberg, Die Psalmen, iy, 299- 
305. Tholuck, Uebersetzung u. Auslegung der 
Psalmen, § 4 (transl. by J. I. Mombert). Hupfeld, 
Die Psalmen, iv. 431 f. The article Psalmen by 
Delitzsch in Herzog’s Real-hneyt. xii. 290, and 
id., by Wunderlich in Zeller’s Bibl. Worterd. ii. 
295 f. Perowne, The Psalms of Darid, Introd. 
Ixxii., and on Ps. Ixix. Isaac Taylor, Spirit of [He- 
brew Poetry, pp. 210-217 (N. Y., 1862). B. B. 
Edwards, Jmpreeations in the Scriptures, in his 
Life and Writings, hy KE. A. Park, fi. 364 ff. Prof. 
J. J. Owen, Jmprecatory Psalms, in the Bibl. 
Sacra, xii. 551-563. Prof. KE. A. Park, dmprec- 
tory Psalms, in the Bibl. Saera, xix. 165-210. 
tev. Albert Barnes, Commentary on the Psalms, 
Introd. § 6 (1869). W. Ee: 


PSALTERY. The psaltery was a stringed 
instrument of music to accompany the voice. ‘The 


| Hebrew ipa nébel, or Dam nebel, is so ren- 


dered in the A. V. in all passazes where it occurs, 
except in- Is. v. 12, xiv. 11, χχῖϊ, 98} ian 
y. 23, vi. 5, where it is translated viol, foilowing 
the Geneva Version, which has rvle in all cases, 
except 2 Sam. vi. 5; 1 K. x. 12 (*psalt@ry ον 
Esdr. x. 22; Ecclus. xl. 21 (ἐς psalterion’’); Is. 
xxii. 2 (“ musicke’’); and Wisd. xix. 18 (*in- 
strument of musike’’). The ancient viol was a 
six-stringed guitar. ‘ Viols had six strings, and 
the position of the fingers was marked on the finger- 
board by frets, as in the guitars of the present 
day’? (Chappell. Pop. Aus. i. 246). In the Prayer 
3ook version of the Psalms, the Hebrew word is 
rendered ‘tute.’ This instrument resembled the 
enitar, but was superior in tone, “being larger, 
and having a convex back, somewhat like the ver- 
tical section of a gourd, or more nearly resembling 
that of a pear... . It had virtually six strings, 
because, although the number was eleven or twelve, 
five, at least, were doubled; the first or treble, 
being sometimes a single string. The head in 
which the pegs to turn the strings were inserted, 
receded almost at a right angle ” (Chappell, i. 102). 
These three instruments, the psaltery or sautry, the 
viol, and the lute, are frequently associated im the 
old English poets, and were clearly instruments re- 
sembling each other, though still different. ‘Thus 
in Chaucer's Flower und Leaf, 337, — 


τ And before hem went minstreles many one, 
As harpes, pipes, dues, and sautry;* 


and again in Drayton's Polyolbion, iv. 356: — 


τ The trembling /«te some touch, some Strain the viol 
best.” 


The word psaltery in its present form appears to 
have been introduced about the end of the 16th 
century, for it occurs in the unmodified form psal- 
terion in two passages of the Gen. Version (1560). 
Again, in North’s Plutarch (Them. p. 124, ed. 
1595) we read that Themistocles, ‘being mocked 
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. - » by some that had studied humanitie, and 
other liberall sciences, he was driuen for renenge 
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the point in which the cithara and psaltery differ 
in the former it is below, in the latter above the 


and his owne defence, to aunswer with greate and strings. His language implies that both were played 


stoute words, saying, that in deed he could no 
skill to tune a harpe, nor a violl, nor to play of a 
psalterion; but if they did put a citie into his 
hands that was of sinall name, weake, and litle, 
he knew wayes enouzh how to make it noble, 
strong, and great.”” The Greek ψαλτήριον, from 
which our word is derived, denotes an instrament 
played with the fingers instead of a plectrum or 
quill, the verb ψάλλειν being used (Kur. Bacch. 
784), of twanzing the bowstring (comp. ψαλμοὶ 
τόξων, Eur. fon, 173). But it only oceurs in the 
LXX. as the rendering of the Heb. πόδεΐ or nebel 
in Neh. xii. 27, and Is. v. 12, and in all the pas- 
sages of the Psalms, except Ps. Ixxi. 22 (ψαλμός): 
and Ds. Ixxxi. 2 (κιθάρα), while in Am. ν. 23, vi. 
5, the general term ὄργανον is employed. In all 
other cases νάβλα represents ncbel or rebel. These 
various renderings are sufficient to show that at 
the time the translation of the LXNX. was made, 
there was no certain identification of the Lebrew 
instrument with any known to the translators. 
The rendering νάβλα commends itself on account 
of the similarity of the Greek word with the 116- 
brew. Josephus appears to have regarded them as 
equivalent, and his is the only direct evidence upon 
the point. He tells us (Ant. vii. 12, § 3) that the 


difference between the κινύρα (Heb. ADD, cinndr) 


and the yaBAa was, that the former had ten strings 
and was played with the plectrum, the latter had 
twelve notes and was played with the hand. Forty 
thousand of these instruments, he adds (Ant. viii. 
3, § 8), were made by Solomon of electrum for the 
Temple choir. Rashi (on Is. v. 12) says that the 
nebel had more strings and pegs than the crndr. 
That nabla was a foreign name is evident from 
Strabo (x. 471), and from <Athenzeus (iv. 175), 
where its origin is said to be Sidonian. Beyond 
this, and that it was a stringed instrument (Ath. 
iv. 175), played by the hand (Ovid, Art. Am. 
iii. 827), we know nothing of it, but in these facts 
we have strone presumptive evidence that nadla 
and nebel are the same; and that the nabla and 
psilterion are identical appears from the Glossary 
of Philoxenus, where nublio—=Ydarns, and na- 
blizo=WadrdAw, and from Suidas, who makes ps- 
terion and neult, or nabla, synonymous. Of the 
psaltery among the Greeks there appear to have 
been two kinds. The πηκτίς, which was of Per- 
sian (Athen. xiv. 636) or Lydian (ibid. 635) 
origin, and the μαγάδις. The former had only 
two (Athen. iv. 183) or three (zid.\ strings; 
the latter as many as twenty (Athen. xiv. 634), 
though sometimes only five (bid. 637). They 
are sumetimes said to be the same, and were evi- 
dently of the same kind. Both Isidorus (e Origg. 
iit. 21) and Cassiodorus (Pref. in επί, ec. iv.) 
describe the psaltery as triangular in shape, like 
the Greek A, with the sounding-board above the 
strings, which were struck downwards. ‘The lat- 
ter adds that it was played with a plectrum, so that 
he contradicts Josephus if the psaltery and nebel 
are really the same. In this case Josephus is the 
rather to be trusted. St, Augustine (on Vs. xxxil. 
(xxxili.]) makes the position of the sounding board 


with the plectrum. The distinction between the 
cithara and psaltery is observed by Jerome (Prol. 
in Psal.). From these conflicting accounts it is 
impossible to say positively with what instrument 
| the nebel of the [lebrew exactly corresponded. Τὺ 
'was probably of various kinds, as Kimchi says in 
his note on Is. xxii. 24, differing from each other 
both with regard to the position of the pegs and 
the number of the strings. In illustration of the 
descriptions of Isidorus and Cassiodorus reference 
may be made to the drawings from Egyptian mu- 
sical instruments given by Sir Gard. Wilkinson 
(πο. ἔσο ii. 280, 287), some one of which may 
correspond to the Hebrew nebel@ Munk (Pales- 
tine, plate 16, fizs. 12, 13) gives an engraving of 
au instrument which Niebulir saw. Its form is 
that of an inverted delta placed upon a round box 
of wood covered with skin. 

The nebel’asdr (Ps. xxxiii. 2, xcil. 3 [4], exliv. 9) 
appears to have been an instrument of the psaltery 
kind which had ten strings, and was of a trapezium 
shape, according to some accounts (Forkel, Geseh. 
d, Mus. i. 183). Aben Lzra (on Ps. cl. 3) says 
the rebel had ten holes. So that he must have 
considered it to be a kind of pipe. 

From the fact that nede! in Hebrew also signifies 
a wine-bottle or skin, it has been conjectured that 
the term, when applied to a musical instrument, de- 
notes a kind of bagpipe, the old English cornamute, 
Fr. cornemuse; but it seems clear, whatever else 
may he obscure concerning it, that the rebel was a 
stringed instrument. In the Mishna (Celim, xvi. 
7) mention is made of a case (7 = θήκη) in 
which it was kept. 

Its first appearance in the history of the Ὁ, ἜΝ. 
is in connection with the εἰ string ’’ of prophets who 
met Saul as they came down from the high place 
(1 Sam. x. 5). Tiere it is clearly used in a re- 
ligious service, as again (2 Sam. vi. 5; 1 Chr. xiii. 
8), when David brought the ark from Kirjath- 
jearim. Inthe Temple band organized by David 
were the players on psalteries (1 Chr. xv. 16, 20), 
who accompanied the ark from the house of Obed- 
edom (1 Chr. xv. 38). They played when the ark 
was brought into the Temple (2 Chr. v. 12); at the 
thanksgiving for Jehoshaphat's victory (2 Chr. xx. 
28); at the restoration of the Temple under Heze- 
kiah (2 Chr. xxix. 25), and the dedication of the 
walls of Jerusalem after they were rebuilt by Ne- 
hemiah (Neh. xii. 27). In all these cases, and in 
the passages in the Psalms where allusion is made 
to it, the psaltery is associated with religious ser- 
vices (comp. Am. v. 23; 2 Esdr. x. 22). But it 
had its part also in private festivities, as is evident 
from Is. v. 12, xiv. 11, xxii. 24; Am. vi. 5, where 
it is associated with banquets and luxurious in- 
dulgence. It appears (Is. xiv. 11) to have had a 
soft plaintive note. 

The psalteries of David were made of cypress 
(2 Sam. vi. 5), those of Solomon of algum or 
almug-trees (2 Chr. ix. 11). Among the instra- 
ments of the band which played before Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s golden image on the plains of Dura, we 


a Abrabam de Porta-Leone, the author of Shiéte 
Haggibborim (c. 5), identifies the nebel with the Ital- 
an diuto, the lute, or rather with the partieular kind 


called diuto chitarronato (the Germ. mandoline), the 
thirteen strings of which were of gut or sinew, and 
were struek with ἃ quill. 
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IOI The Chaldee © 
ee appears to be see a _-moditieiion of the 
Greek χαλτήριον. Attentiun is called to the fact 
that the word is stigular in Gesenius (Thes. p. 


1116), the termination ]°7 corresponding to the | 


Greek -jop. WA. W. 


[PTOLEM ΔΝ, in A. V.} PTOL’EMEE 
and PTOLEME’US (Πτολεμαῖος: Ptolemaus). 
1. “The son of Dourymenes’? (1 Mace. iii. 88; 2 
Mace. iy. 45; comp. Polyb. y. 61), a courtier who 
possessed great influence with Antiochus Kpiphanes. 
He was induced by a bribe to support the cause of 
Menelaus (2 Maee. iv. 45-50); and afterwards 
took an active part in foreing the Jews to aposta- 
tize (2 Mace. vi. 8, according to the true reading) 


When Judas had successfully resisted the first as- | 


saults of the Syrians, Ptolemy took part in the 
great expedition which Lysias organized against 
him, which ended in the defeat at Emmaus (Ρ. c. 
166), but nothing is said of his personal fortunes 
in the campaign (1 Mace. iii. 38). 

2. The son of Agesarchus (Ath. vi. 246 ©), 
a Megalopolitan, surnamed Macron (2 Mace. x. 12), 
who was governor of Cyprus during the minority 
of Ptol. Philometor. This office he discharged 
with singular fidelity (Polyb. xxvii. 12); but after- 

wards he deserted the Kgyptian service to join An- 
tiochus Epiphanes. He stood high in the tavor of 
Antiochus, and received from him the government 
of Pheenicia and Ceele-Syria (2 Mace. viii. 8, x. 
11, 12). On the accession of Ant. Eupator, his 
conciliatory policy toward the Jews bronght him 
into suspicion at court. Ile was deprived of his 
governnient, and in consequence of his disgrace he 
poisoned himself ο. B. c. 164 (2 Mace. x. 13). 

Ptol. Macron is commonly identified with Ptol. 
“the son of Dorymenes,’’ and it seems likely from 
a comparison of 1 Mace. iii. 58 with 2 Mace. vili. 
8, 9, that they were coufused in the popular ac- 
count of the war. But the testimony of Athenzeus 
distinctly separates the governor of Cyprus from 
“the son of Dorymenes” by his parentage. It is 
also doubtful whether Ptol. Macron had left Cyprus 
as early as B. C. 170, when “the son of Doryme- 
nes”? was at Tyre (2 Mace. iv. 45), though there 
is no authority for the common statement that he 
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gave up the island into the hands of Antiochus, 


who did not gain it till B. c. 168. 

3. The son of Abubus, who married the daugh- 
ter ot Simon the Maccabee. [16 was a man of great 
wealth, and, being invested with the goverment of 
the district of Jericho, formed the design of usurp- 
ing the sovereignty of Judea. With this view he 


'treacherously murdered Simon and two of his sons. 


(1 Mace. xvi. 11-16; Joseph. Ant. xii. 7, § 4; 8, 
§ 1, with some variations); but Johannes Hyreanus 
received timely intimation of his design, and 
escaped. Hyrcanus afterwards besieged him in his 


'strongheld of Dok, but in consequence of the oc- 


currence of the Sabbatical year, he was enabled to 
make his escape to Zeno Cotylas, prinee “οὗ Phila- 
delphia (Joseph. And. xiii. 8, ὃ 1). 

4. A citizen of Jerusalem, father of Lysima- 
ehus, the Greek translator of Esther (Esth. xi.). 
[Lystmacnus 1.] B. ¥. W. 


PTOLEM“’US (in A. V. PTOL’/OMEE 
and PTOLEME’US — Πτολεμαῖος, “the war- 
like,” πτόλεμος = πόλεμος), the dynastic names 
of the Greek kings of Egypt. The name, which 
occurs in the early legends (Il. iv. 228; Paus. x. 5), 
appears first in the historic period in the time of 
Alexander the Great, and became afterwards very 
frequent among the states which arose out of his 
couquests. 

For tlie civil history of the P tolemies the student: 
will find ample references to the original authori- 
ties in the articles in the Dictionary of” Biogvaphy, 
ii, 581, ete.. and in Panly’s Real-neyclopddie. 

The literature of the subject in its religious 
aspects has been already noticed. [ALEXANDRIA; 
DisryERSION.] <A enrious account of the literary 
activity of Ptol. Philadelphus is given — by Simon 
de Magistris —in the Apologia sent. Pat. de LXX. 
Vers., appended to Daniel sec. LXAX. (Rome, 
1772), but this is not always trustworthy. More 
complete details of the history of the Alexandrine 
Libraries are given by Ritschl, Die Alexundri- 
nischen Bibliotheken, Breslau, 1838; and Parthey, 
Das Alexandr. Museum, Berlin, 1838. 

The following table gives the descent of the 
royal line as far as it is eonnceted with Biblica) 
history. B. Faw. 


GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE PTOLEMIES. 


1. Pro.emzus I. SoTer (son of Lagus), ὁ. B. c. 323-285. 


Arsinoe = 


4. Prot. III. EverGeres I. (B. c. 247-222). 


| 


| 
2. Pro. 11. PHILADELPHUS (B. Cc. 285-247) = 3. Arsinoe. 


5. Berenice = Antiochus II. 


6. Pro. TV. PHILOPATOR (B. Cc. 222-205) — 7. 


Arsipnoe. 


| 
8. Prot. V. EprPHanes (B. Cc. 205-181) = Cleopatra (ἃ. of Antiochus M.). 


9. Pro. VI. PHILOMETOR 
(B. c. 181-146) 
= Cleopatra (11). 


(12.) Cleopatra — 
= Alex. Palas. 
= Demetrius II. 


| 
13. Ptol. Eupator. 


14. τ 


| 
10. oh VII. Evercetes II. (Physcon) = 11. Cleopatra. 
B. 6. 171-146-117) 


= (2) Cleopatra (14). 


Pto.. VII! Sorer If. 
(B. c. 117-81). 


15. 


PTOLEMAUS I. 
PTOLEMAV’US I. SOTER, known as the 


son of Lagus, a Macedonian of low rank, was gen- 
erally supposed to have been an illegitimate son of 
Philip. 116 distinguished himself greatly during 
the camparzns of Alexander; at whose death, fore- 
seeing the necessary subdivision of the empire, he 
secured for himself the government of Egypt, where 
he preceeded at once to lay the foundatious of a 
kingdom (B. Cc. 923). His policy during the wars 
of the succession was mainly directed towards the 
cousvlidation of his power, and uot to wide con- 
quests. He maintained himself against the attacks 
ot Periliccas (Β. ¢. 821), and Demetrius (3. ¢. 312), 
and gained a precirious footing in Syria and Phee- 
nicia. Tn b.c. 3807 he suffered a very scvere defeat 
at sea off Cyprus from Antigonus, but successfully 
defended Kgypt against invasion. After the final 
defeat of Antigonus, B. ον 301, he was obliged to 
concede the debatable provinces of Phoenicia and 
Ceele-Syria to Seleucus; and during the remainder 
of his reign his only important achievement abroad 
was the recovery of Cyprus, which he permanently 
attached to the Egyptian monarchy (Bb. Cc. 2J5). 
He abdicated in favor of his youngest son Vtol. 11. 
Philadelphus, two years before his death, which 
took place in B. c. 283. 

Ptol. Soter is described very briefly in Daniel 
(xi. 5) as one of those who should receive part of 
the empire of Alexander when it was “divided to- 
ward the four winds of heaven.” “The king of 
the south [Egypt in respect of Judea] shall be 
strony ; and one of his princes [Seleucus Nicator, 
shall be strong]; and he [Seleucus] shill be strong 
above him [Ptolemy], and have dominion.” Seleu- 
cus, who is here mentioned, fled from Babylon, 
where Antigonus soneht his life, to Egypt in 1. Ὁ. 
316, aud attached himself to Ptolemy. At last 
the decisive victory of [psus (B. c. 301), which was 
maiuly gained by his services, gave him the com- 
mand of an empire which was greater than any 


other held by Alexander's successors; and ‘his 


dominion was a great dominion’? (Dan. ἐς ¢.).4 


on: 


ard 
Pur dsoort 


Ptolemy I., King of Egypt. 
Pentadrachm of Ptolemy I. (Alexandrian talent). Obv. 
Head of king, r. f., bound with fillet. Rev. 
TITOAEMAIOY XSOTHPOS, Eagle, 1., on thun- 
derbolt. (Struck at Tyre.) 


In one of his expeditions into Syria, probably 
B. C. 320, Ptolemy treacherously oceupied Jerusa- 
lem on the Sabbath, a fact which arrested the at- 
tention of the heathen historian Agatharcides (ap. 
Joseph. c. Ap. i. 22; Ant. xii. 1). He carried 
away many Jews and Samaritans captive to Alex- 
andria; but, aware probably of the great importance 
of the good will of the inhabitants of Palestine in 
the event of a Syrian war, he gave them the full 

α Jerome (αὐ Dan.1.c.) very strangely refers the 
atter elauses of the verse to Ptol. Philadelphus, 

whose empire surpassed that of bis father.” The 
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privileces of citizenship in the new city. In the 
campaign of Gaza (B. C. 312) he reaped the fruits 
of his liberal policy; and many Jews voluntarily 
emigrated to Egypt, though the colony was from 
the first disturbed by internal dissensions (Joseph. 
as above ; Hecat. ap. Joseph. c. Ap. 1. ¢.). 

Β. i WW. 


PTOLEMA’US HI. PHILADEL/- 
PHUS, the youngest son of Ptol. I., was made 
king two years before his death, to confirm the 
irregular succession. The conflict Letween Kgypt 
aud Syria was renewed during his reign in conse- 
quence of the intrigue of his halfbrother Magas. 
¢ But in the end of years they [the kings of Syria 
and Egypt] joimed themselves together [in friend- 
5110}. For the king’s daughter of the south [Ber- 
enice, the daughter of Ptol. Philadelphus] came [as 
bride] to the hing of the north [Antiochus 11.], to 
mike an agreement”? (Dan. xi. 6). The unhappy 
issue of this marriage has been noticed already 
[ANnriocuus IL, vol. i. p. 115]; and the political 
events of the reigu of Ptolemy, who, however, re- 
tained possession of the disputed provinces of 
Phoenicia and Ceele-Syria, offer no further points 
of interest in counection with Jewish history. 

In other respects, however, this reign was a 
critical epoch for the development of Judaism, as it 
was for the intellectual history of the ancient 
world. The Jiberal encouragement which Ptolemy 
bestowed on literature.and science (following out 
in this the designs of his tather) gave birth to 
a new school of writers and thinkers. The critical 
faculty was called forth in place of the creative, and 
learning in some sense supplied the place of origi- 
nal speculation. eclecticism was the necessary 
result of the concurrence and comparison of dog- 
mnas; and it was impossible that the Jew, who was 
now become as true a citizen of the world as the 
Greek, should remain passive in the conflict of 
opinions. ‘The origin and influence of the transla- 
tion of the LAX. will be considered in another 
place. [SEPTUAGINT.] It is enough now to ob- 
serve the greatness of the consequences involved in 
the union of Greek language with Jewish thought. 
From this time the Jew was familiarized with the 
great types of Western literature, and in some de- 
gree aimed at imitating them. Fzechiel (ὁ τῶν 
᾿Ιουδαϊκῶν τραγῳδιῶν ποιητής, Clem. Alex. St. 
i, 23, ὃ 155) wrote a drama on the subject of the 
Exodus, of which considerable fragments, in fair 
iambic verse, remain (Euseb. Prwp. Er. ix. 28, 29; 
Clem. Alex. /. ¢.), though he does not appear te 
have adhered strictly to the laws of classical com- 
position. An elder Philo celebrated Jerusalem in 
a long hexameter poem — Eusebius quotes the 14th 
book —of which the few corrupt lines still pre- 
served (Kuseb. Prep. Lv. ix. 20, 24, 28) convey 
uo satisfactory notion. Another epic poem, “on 
the Jews,”’ was written by Theodotus; and as the 
extant passages (Ikuseb. Prep. Lv. ix. 22) treat of 
the history of Sichem, it has been conjectured that 
he was a Samaritan. The work of AtisToBULUS’ 
on the interpretation of the Law was a still more im- 
portant result of the combination of the old faith with 


Greek culture, as forming the groundwork of later 


allegories. And while the Jews appropriated the 
fruits of Western science, the Greeks looked towards 


whole tenor of the passage requires the contrast of 
the two kingdoms on which the fortunes of Judea 
hung. 
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the East with a new curiosity. The histories of 
Berosus and’ Manetho and Hecatens opened a 
world as wide and novel as the conquests of Alex- 
ander. The legendary sibyls were taught to speak 
in the languayve of the prophets. The name of 
Orpheus, which was comnected with the first rise 
of Greek polytheism, gave sanction to verses which 
set forth nobler views of the Godhead (luseb. 
Prep. iv. xiii. 12, &.). Even the most famous 
poets were not free from interpolation (Ewald, 
Gesch. iv. 297, note). Everywhere the intellectual 
approximation of Jew and Gentile was growing 
cluser, or at least more possible. The later specific 
forms of teaching to which this syncretism of East 
and, West gave rise have been already noticed. 
[ ALEXANDRIA, vol. i. pp. 64, 65.] A second time 
aud in anew fashion Egypt disciplined a people 
of God. It first impressed upon a nation the firm 
unity of a family, and then in due time reconnected 
a matured people with the world from which it had 
been called out. bape. 


Ptolemy 11. 
Obv. AAEA®ON. Busts 


Octodrachm of Ptolemy II. 


of Ptolemy II. and Arsinoe, r. Rev. OEQN. 
Busts of Ptolemy I. and Berenice. r. 
PTOLEMA’US III EUER’GETES 


was the eldest son of Ptol. Philad. and brother of 
Berenice, the wife of Antiochus 11. The repudia- 
tion and murder of his sister furnished him with 
an occasion for invading Syria (c. B. c. 246). He 
stood up, a branch out of her stock [sprung from 
the same parents] i /is [father’s] estate; and set 
himself at [the head of ] his army, and came against 
the fortresses of the king of the north [Antiochus], 
and dealt against them and prevailed” (Dan. xi. 
7). Tle extended his conquests as far as Antioch, 
and then eastwards to babylon, but was recalled to 
Egypt by tidings of seditions which had broken 
out there. His suecess was brilliant and complete. 
“He carried captive into Egypt the gods [of the 
conquered nations] with their molten images, and 
mith their precious vessels of silver and gold” (Dan. 
xi. 8). ‘This capture of sacred trophies, which in- 
cluded the recovery of images taken from Egypt by 
Cambyses (lerome, ad /oc.), earned for the king 
the name /vergetes — * Benefactor ’? — from the 
superstitious Egyptians, and was specially recorded 
in the inscriptions which he set up at Adule in 
memory of his achievements (Cosmas Ind. ap. 
Clint. F. 11. 882 note). After his return to Egypt 
(cir. B. C. 743) he suffered a great part of the con- 
quered provinces to fall again under the power of 
Seleucus. Dut the attempts which Seleucus made 
to attack Kgypt terminated disastrously to him- 
self. Ile first collected a fleet which was almost 
totally destroyed by a storm: and then, “as if hy 
some judicial infatuation,” “ke came against the 
realm of the king of the south and [being defeated] 
returned to his own land [to Antioch]’’ (Dan. xi. 
9; Justin. xxvii. 2). After this Ptolemy “ desisted 
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some years from [attacking] the king of the north” 
(Dan. xi. 8), since the civil war between Seleucus 
and Autiochus Hierax, which he fomented, secured 
him from any further Syrian invasion. The re- 
mainder of the reign of Ptolemy seems to have 
leen spent chiefly in developing the resources of 
the empire, which he raised to the highest pitch of 
its prosperity. His policy towards the Jews was 
similar to that of his predecessors, and on his oceu- 
pation of Syria he “ offered sacrifices, after the 
custom of the Law, in acknowledgment of his sue- 
cess, in the Temple at Jerusalem, and added gifts 
worthy of his victory” (Joseph. c. Ap. ii. 5). The 
famous story of the manner in which Joseph the 
son of Tobias obtained from him the lease of the 
revenues of Judza is a striking illustration both of 
the condition of the country and of the influence 
of individual Jews (Joseph. Ant. xii. 4). [ONtAs. | 
B. &. W. 


Ptolemy ITI. 


Octodrachm of Ptolemy III. (Egyptian talent). Obv. 
Bust of king, r., wearing radiate diadem, and 
carrying trident. Rev. ΒΑΣΙΛΈΩΣ TITOAE- 

| MAIOY.’" Radiate cornucopia. 


PTOLEMA’US IV. PHILOP’ATOR. 
After the death of Ptol. Euergetes the line of the 
Ptolemies rapidly degenerated (Strabo, xvi. 12, 13, 

0. 798). Ptol. Philopator, lis eldest son, who suc- 
|ceeded him, was to the last degree sensual, effemi- 
‘nate, and debased. But externally his kingdom 
‘retained its power and splendor; and when cireum- 
|stances forced him to action, Ptolemy himself 
showed ability not unworthy of his race. The de- 
scription of the campaign of Raphia (B. c. 217) in 
the Book of Daniel gives a vivid description of his 
character. ‘ The sons of Seleucus [Seleucns Ce- 
raunus and Antiochus the Great] were stirred up 
and assembled a multitude of great forces; and one 
of them [Antiochus] came and overflowed and 
passed through [even to Pelusium, Polyb. v. 62]; 
and he returned [from Seleucia, to which he had 
retired during a faithless truec, Polyb. v. 66]; and 
they [Antiochus and Ptolemy] were sterred up 
{in war] even to his [Antioehus’] fortress. And 
the king of the south [Ptol. Philopator] wos moved 
with choler, and come forth and fought with him 
[at Raphia]; ond he set forth a great miltitude ; 
and the multitude was given into his hand [to lead 
to battle]. And the multitude raised itse/f [proudly 
for the conflict], and his heart was hfted up, and 
he cast down ten thousands (cf. Polyb. v. 86); but 
he was not vigorous”’ [to reap the fruits of his 
victory] (Dan. xi. 10-12; ef. 3 Mace. i. 1-5). After 
this decisive success Ptol. Philopator visited the 
neichboring cities of Syria, and among others Je- 
rusalem. After offering sacrifices of thanksgiving 
in the ‘Temple he attempted to enter the sanctuary, 
A sudden paralysis hindered his design; but when 
he returned to Alexandria, he determined to inflict 
on the Alexandrine Jews the vengeance for his dis- 
appointment. In this, however, he was again hin- 
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Jered: and eventually he confirmed to them the 
fall privileges which they had enjoyed before. [3 
MaccaBEES.| ‘The recklessness of his reign was 
further marked by the first insurrection of the 
native Egyptians against their Greek rulers (VPolyb. 
γ. 107). This was put, down, and Ptolemy, during 
the remainder of his life, gave himself up to un- 
bridled excesses. He died κα». c. 205, and was suc- 
ceeded by his only child, Ptol. V. Epiphanes, who 
was at the time ouly four or five years old (Jerome, 
ad D.in. xi. 10--12). ΒΥ. 


Ptolemy IV. 
Tetradrachm of Ptolemy 1V. (Egyptian talent). Obv. 


Bust of king, r., bound with fillet. 
EMAIOY ΦΙΛΟΠΑΤΟΡΟΣ 
derbolt. (Struek at Tyre.) 


PTOLEMZ US V. EPIPH’ANES. The 
reign of Ptol. Kpiplanes was a critical epoch in 
the history of the Jews. The rivalry between the 
Syrian and [Egyptian parties, which had for some 
time divided the people, came to an open rupture in 
the struggles which marked his minority. The Syr- 
ian faction openly declared for Antiochus the Great, 
when he advanced on his second expedition against 
Keypt; and the Jews, who remained faithful to the 
old alliance, fled to Egypt in great numbers, where 
Onias, the rightful successor to the high-priesthood, 
not long afterwards established the temple at Le- 
ontopolis.¢ (OntAs.] In the strong language 
of Daniel, “ The robbers of the people exulted 
themselres to establish the vision ᾽ (Dan. xi. 14) — 
to confirm by the issue of their attempt the trath 
of the prophetic word, and at the same tinie to 
forward unconsciously the establishment of the 
heavenly kingdom which they sought to anticipate. 
The accession of Ptolemy and the confusion of a 
disputed regency furnished a favorable opportunity 
for foreien invasion. “ .Wany stood up against the 
hing of the south,’ under Antiochus the Great 
and Philip 111. of Macedonia, who formed a league 
for the dismemberment of his kingdom. ‘ So the 
king of the north [Antiochus] cure, and cast up 
a mount, and wok the most fenced city (Sidon, 
to which Scopas, the general of Ptolemy, had fied: 
Jerome, ad loe.j, and the arms of the south did 
not withstand’? fat Paneas, Β. C. 198, where Anti- 
ochus gained a decisive victory] (Dan. xi. 14, 15). 
The interference of the lomans, to whom the re 
gents had turned for help, checked Antioclius in his 
eareer; but in order to retain the provinces of Ccele- 
Syria, Pheenicia, and Judeea, which he had recon- 
qnered, really under his power, while he seemed to 


Rev. TITOA- 
Eagle, 1., oa thun- 


comply with the demands of the Romans, who 


required them to he surrendered to Ptolemy, ‘ he 


α΄ Jerome (ad Dan. xi. 14) places the flight of Onias 
to Egypt and the foundation of the temple of Leonto- 
polis in the reign of Ptol. Epiphanes. But Onias was 
stilla youth at the timeof his father’s death, cir B. 
Bit. 

ὃ Others reckon only three eampaigns of Antiochus 
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gave him [Ptolemy, his daughter Cleopatra] a 
young naiden”’ [as his betrothed wife] (Dan. xi. 
18). Butin the end his poliey only partially suc- 
ceeded. After the marriage of Ptolemy and Clev- 
patra was consummated (B. c. 193). Cleopatra did 
ει pot stand on his side,”’ but supported her husband 
in maintaining the alliance with Rome. The dis- 


puted provinces, however, remained in the possession 
of Antiochus; and Ptolemy was poisoned at the 
time when he was preparing an expedition to re- 
cover them from ater, the unworthy successor 
Bb. I’. W. 


of Antiochus, Β. c. 181. 
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Ptolemy V. 


Tetradrachm of Ptolemy V. (Egyptian talent). Obv. 
Bust of king, r., bound with fillet adorned with 
ears of wheat. Rev. BASIAEQS ITTOAEMAIOY: 
Eagle, 1., on thunderboit. 


PTOLEMA’US VI. PHILOME’TOR. 
On the death of Ptol. Epiphanes, his wife Cleopatra 
held the regency for her young son, Ptol. Philo- 
metor, and preserved peace with Syria till she 
died, B. c. 178. The government then fell into 
unworthy hands, and an attempt was made to re- 
cover Syria (comp. 2 Mace. iv. 21). Antiochus 
Epiphanes seems to have made the claim a pretext 
for invading Egypt. The generals of Ptolemy were 
defeated near Pelusium, probably at the close of 
Ὁ Ὁ lit (Clinton, #..1/. ni. 3199 1. ΔΙΝΟΌΣ 1. 16a. 
and in the next year Antiochus, having secured the 
person of the young king, reduced almost the whole 
of Egypt (comp. 2 Mace. ν. 1). Meanwhile Ptol. 
‘uergetes {1.2 the younger brother of Ptol. Philo- 
metor, assumed the supreme power at Alexandria; 
and Antiochus, under the pretext of recovering the 
crown for Philometor, besieged Alexandria in B. Ὁ. 
169. By this time, however, his selfish designs 
were apparent: the brothers were reconciled, and 
Antiochus was obliged to acquiesce for the time in 
the arrangement which they made. But while 
doing so, he prepared for another invasion of Egypt, 
and was already approaching Alexandria, when he 
was met by the Roman embassy led by C. Popillius 
Leenas, who, in the name of the Roman senate, 
insisted on his immediate retreat (5. c. 168), a 
command which the late victory at Pydna made it 
impossible to disobey.? 

These campaigns, which are intimately connected 
with the visits of Antiochus to Jerusalem in B. Ὁ. 
170, 168, are briefly described in Dan. xi. 25-36: 
“ He [Antiochus] shall stir up his power and his 
courage against the king of the south with a great 
army ; and the king of the south [Ptol. Philometor] 
shalt be stirred up to battle with a very great and 
uighty army; but he shail not stand: for they 
[the ministers, as it appears, in whom he trusted | 


against Egypt in 171, 170, 168 (Grimm on 1 Maec. i. 
18). Yet the campaign of 169 seems elearly distin- 
guished from-those in the years before and after: 
though in the description of Daniel the campaigns of 
170 and 169 are not noticed separately. 
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shall forecast devices against him. Yea, they that 
feed of the portion of his meat shall destroy lam, 
and his army shall melt away, and many shall fall 
down slain. And both these kings’ hearts shall be 
to do mischief, and they shall speak lies at one 
table [Antiochus shall profess falsely to maintain 
the cause of Philometor against his brother, and 
Philometor to trust in his good faith]; but i shadl 
not prosper [the resistance of Alexandria shall pre- 
serve the independence of Egypt]; for the end shall 
be at the time uppointed. Then shall he [Antiochus] 
return into his lind, and his heart shall be against 
the holy covenant; and he shall do expluits, and 
return te his own land. At the time appointed he 
shall return and come towards the south ; but τὶ 
shall not be as the former 80 also the latter time. 
[His career shall be checked at once] for the ships 
of Chittim [comp. Num. xxiv. 24: the Roman fteet ] 
shall come against him: therefore he shall be dis- 
mayed and return and have indignation against 
the holy covenant.” 


Ptolemy VI. 


Tetradrachm of Ptolemy V1. (Egyptian talent). ΟΡ νυ. 
Head of king, r., bound with fillet. 
MAIOY #IAOMHTOPOS. 


branch, on thunderbolt. 


Eagle, 1., with palm- 


After the discomfiture of Antiochus, Philometor 
was for some time oceupied in resisting the ambi- 
tious designs of his brother, who made two attempts 
to add Cyprus to the kingdom of Cyrene, which was 
allotted to him. Having effectually put down these 
attempts, he turned his attention again to Syria. 
During the brief reign of Antiochus Eupator he 
seems to have supported Philip against the regent 
Lysias (comp. 2 Mace. ix. 29). After the murder 
of Eupator by Demetrius I., Philometor espoused 
the cause of Alexander Balas, the rival claimant to 
the throne, because Demetrius had made an attempt 
on Cyprus; and when Alexander had defeated and 
slain his rival. he accepted the overtures which he 
made, and gave him his daughter Cleopatra in 
marriage (B. Cc. 150: 1 Mace. x. 51-58). But, 
according to 1 Mace. xi. 1,10, &c., the alliance 
was not made in good faith, but only as a means 
towards securing possession of Syria. According 
to others, Alexander himself made a treacherous 
attempt on the life of Ptolemy (comp. 1 Mace. xi. 
10), which caused him to transfer his support to 
Demetrius 1]., to whom also he gave bis daughter, 
whom he had taken from Alexander. The whole 
of Syria was quickly subdued, and he was crowned 
at Autioch king of eypt and Asia (1 Macc. xi. 13). 
Alexander made an effort to recover his crown, but 
was defeated by the forces of Ptolemy and Deme- 
trius, and shortly afterwards put to death in Arabia. 
But Ptolemy did not long enjoy his suecess. He 


—s 


a Josephus in one place (B. J. vii. 10, § 2) calls 
him “the son of Simon,” and he appears under the 
game name in Jewish legends; but it seems certain 
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fell from his horse in the battle, and died within a 
few days (1 Mace. xi. 18), B. c. 145. 


Ptolemaus Philometor is the last king of Egypt 


who is noticed in sacred history, and his reign was 
marked also by the erection of the temple at 


Leontopolis. The coincidence is worthy of notice, 
for the consecration of a new centre of worship 
placed a religious as well as a political barrier 
between the Alexandrine and Palestinian Jews. 
Henceforth the nation was again divided. The 
history of the temple itself is extremely obscure, 
but even in its origin it was a monument of civil 
strife. Onias, the son of Onias H1.,¢ who was 
murdered at Antioch, B. c. 171, when he saw that 
he was excluded from the succession to the high- 
priesthood by mercenary intrigues, fled to Egypt, 
either shortly after his father’s death or upon the 
transference of the office to Alcimus, 15. c. 162 
(Joseph. Ant. xii. 9, § 7). It is probable that his 
retirement must be placed at the later date, for he 
was a child (παῖς, Joseph. Ant. xii. 5, ὃ 1) at the 
time of his father’s death, and he is elsewhere 
mentioned as one of those who actively opposed the 
Syrian party in Jerusalem (Joseph. B. J. i. 1). In 
Egypt he entered the service of the king, and rose, 
with another Jew, Dositheus, to the supreme com- 
mand. In this office he rendered important services 
during the war which Ptol. Physcon waged against 
his brother; and he pleaded these to induce the 
king to grant him a mined temple of Diana (τῆς 
ἀγρίας Βουβάστεως) at Leontopolis, as the site of 
a temple, which he proposed to build ‘after the 
pattern of that at Jerusalem, and of the same 
dimensions.”” His alleged object was to unite the 
Jews in one body, whe were at the time * divided 
into hostile factions, even as the Egyptians were, 
from their differences in religious services ’’ (Joseph. 
Ant. xiii. 3, § 1). In defense of the locality which 
he chose, he quoted the words of Isaiah (Is. xix. 18, 
19), who spoke of ‘an altar te the Lord in the 
midst of the land of Egypt,’ and according to one 
interpretation mentioned “the city of the ὅπῃ 


(ODT WY), by name. The site was granted 
and the temple built; but the original plan was 
not exactly carried out. The Nos rose “like a 
tower to the height of sixty cubits’ (Joseph. 8. .]. 
vil. 10, § 3, πύργῳ παραπλήσιον. eis ἑξή- 
κοντα πήχεις ἀνεστηκότα). The altar and the 
offerings were similar to those at Jerusalem; but 
in place of the seven-branched candlestick, was “a 
single lamp of gold suspended by a golden chain.” 
The service was performed by priests and Levites 
of pure descent; and the temple possessed consid- 
erable revenues, which were devoted to their sup- 
port and to the adequate celebration of the divine 
ritual (Joseph. B. J. vii. 10, § ὃ: Ant. xiii. 3, § 3). 
The object of Ptol. Philometor in furthering the 
design of Onias, was doubtless the same as that 
which led to the erection of the ‘“ golden calves ”’ 
in Israel. The Jewish residenis in Egypt were 
numerons and powerful; and when Jerusalem was 
in the hands of the Syrians, it became of the ut- 
most importance to weaken their connection with 
their mother city. In this respect the position of 
the temple on the eastern border of the kingdom 
was peculiarly important (Jost, Gesck. d. Juden- 
thums, i. 117). On the other hand, it is probable 


that this was a mere error, occasioned by the patro- 
nymic of the most tamous Onias (comp. Herzfeld, 
Gesch, Jud, ji. 557). 


. 
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that Onias saw no hope in the Hellenized Judaism 
of a Syrian province; and the triumph of the Mac- 
cahees was still unachieved when the temple at 
Leontopolis was founded. The date of this event 
eannot indeed be exactly determined. Josephus 
says (8. ./. vii. 10, § 4) that the temple had ex. 
isted 343 years’? at the time of its destruction, 
cir. A. Ὁ. 71; but the text Is manifestly corrupt. 
Eusebius (ap. llieron. viii. p. 507, ed. Migne) no- 
tices the flight of Onias and the building of the 
temple under the same year (B. Cc. 162), possibly 
from the natural connection of the events without 
revard to the exact date of the latter. Some time 
at least must be allowed for the military service of 
Onias, and the building of the temple may perhaps 
be placed after the conclusion of the last war with 
Ptol. Physcon (c. B. ὦ. 154), when Jonathan “ be- 
gan to judye the people at Machmas’’ (1 Mace. ix. 
73). In Palestine the erection of this second tem- 
ple was not condemned so strongly as might have 
hecn expected. A question indeed was raised in 
later times whether the service was not idolatrous 
(Jerus. Joma 43 αἱ ap. Jost, Gesch. εἰ. Jwlenth. i 
119), but the Mishna, embodying without doubt 
the old decisions, determines the point more fayor- 
ably. (ὁ Priests who had served at Leontopolis were 
forbidden to serve at Jerusalem; but were not ex- 
cluded from attending the public services.” A 
vow might be dischar: ged rightly at Leontopolis as 
well as at Jerusalem, but it was not enough to dis- 
charge it at the former place only ᾽" ( Menuaeh. 109, 
a, ap, Jost, as above). The circumstances under 
which the new temple was erected were evidently 
accepted as in some degree an excuse for the irreg- 
ular worship. ‘The conneetion with Jerusalem, 
though weakened in popular estimation, was not 
broken: and the spiritual sivnificance εἰ the one 
Temple remained unchanged for the devout believer 
(Philo, de Monarch. ti. § 1, &e.). [ALEXANDUIA, 
vol. i. p. 63.] 

The Jewish colony in Egypt, of which Leon- 
topolis was the immediate religious centre, was 
formed of various elements and at different times. 
The settlements which were made under the Greek 
sovereigns, though the must important, were by no 
means the first. In the later times of the kingdom 
of Judah many - in Kgypt,”’ and took refuge 
there (Jer xliii. 6, 7); and when Jeremiah was 
taken to Tahpanhes, he spoke to “all the Jews 
which dwell in the land of Egypt, which dwell at 
Migdol and Tahpanhes, and at Noph, and in the 
country of Pathros” (Jer. xliv. 1). This colony, 
formed against the conimand of God, was devoted 
to complete destruction (Jer. xliv. 27), but when 
the connection was once formed, it is probable that 
the Persians, acting on the same policy as the 
Ptoleniies, encouraged the settlement of Jews in 
Egypt to keep in check the native population, 
After the Return the spirit of commerce must have 
contributed to increase the number of cmigrants; 
but the history of the Egyptian Jews is involved 
in the same deep obscurity as that of the Jews of 
Palestine till the invasion of Alexander. There 
cannot, however, be any reasonable doubt as to the 
power and influence of the colony; and the mere 
fact of its existence is an important consideration 


@ {tis worthy of notice that Herod, on his return 
from Italy to Syria, lauded at Ptolemais (Joseph. Ant. 
xiv. 15, § 1). 

b * On the journey from Antioch to Jerusalem 
Acts xv. 3 ff.) Paul. instead of following the coast- 
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in estimating the possibility of Jewish ideas find.- 
ing their way to the west. Judaism had secured 
in old times all the treasures of Keypt, and thus 
the first installment of the debt was repaid. A 
preparation was already made for a great work 
when the founding of Alexandria opened a new era 
in the history of the Jews. Alexander, according 
to the policy of all great conquerors, incorporated 
the conquered in his armies. Samaritans (Joseph. 
Ant. xi. 8, § 6) and Jews (Joseph. Aut. xi. 8, ὃ 5; 
Hecat. ap. Joseph. ὁ. Ap. i. 22) are mentioned 
among his troops; and the traditic’y is probably 
true which reckons them among the first settlers 
at Alexandria (Joseph. B. J. ii. 18, § 7; 6. slp. 
ii. 4). Ptolemy Soter increased the colony of the 
Jews in Egypt both by force and by policy; and 
their numbers in the next reign may be estimated 
by the statement (Joseph. Ant. xii. 2, § I) that 
Ptol. Philadelphus gave freedom to 120,000. The 
position oceupied by Joseph (Joseph. Ant. xii. 4) 
at the court of Ptol. Euergetes L., implies that the 
Jews were not only numerous, but influential. As 
we go onwards, the legendary accounts of the per- 
secution of Pto]. Philopator hear witness at least 
to the great number of Jewish residents in Egypt 
(3 Macc, iv. 15, 17), and to their dispersion through- 
out the Delta. In the next reign many of the in- 
habitants of Palestine who remained faithful to the 
Egyptian alliance fled to Egypt to escape from the 
Syrian rule (comp. Jerome ad Dim, xi. 14, who is, 
however, confused in his account), The consid- 
eration which their leaders must have thus gained, 
accounts for the rank which a Jew, Aristobulus, is 
said to have held under Ptol. Philometor, as “ tutor 
of the king’ (διδάσκαλος, 2 Macc. i. 10). The 
later history of the Alexandrine Jews has been 
noticed before (vol. i. p. 63). They retained their 
privileges under the Romans, though they were 
exposed to the illegal oppression of individual gov- 
ernors, and quietly acquiesced in the foreign do- 
minion (Joseph. B. J. vii. 10, § 1). An attempt 
which was made by some of the fugitives from 
Palestine to create a rising in Alexandria after the 
destruction ‘of Jerusalem, entirely failed; but the 
attempt gave the homans an excuse for plundering, 
and afterwards (B. c. 71) for closing entirely the 
temple at Leontopolis (Joseph. B. J. vii. 10). 
"Ὁ 


PTOLEMA/‘’IS (Πτολεμαΐς : Ptolemais), 
This article is merely supplementary to that on 
Accno. The name is in fact an interpolation in 
the history of the place. The city which was 
culled Aeccho in the earliest Jewish annals, and 
which is again the Akka or St. Jean d’ Aere of 
crusading and inodern times, was named Ptolemais 
in the Macedonian and Roman periods. In the 
former of these periods it was the most important 
town npon the coast, and it is prominently men- 
tioned in the first book of Maccabees, v. 15, 55, x. 
1, 58, 60, xii. 48, In the latter its eminence was 
far outdone by Herod's new city of Ca:saREA.@ 
Still in the N. T. Ptolemais is a marked point in 
St. Paul's travels both by land and sea. He must 
have passed through it on all his journeys along 
the great coast-10ad whieh connected Cresarea and 
Antioch ὃ (Acts xi. 30, xii. 25, xv. 2, 30, xviii. 22); 


road to Coessrea, appears to have turned inland from 
Ptolemais, across the Plain of Esdraelon, since he 
passed on that occasion through Phoenicia and Samia- 
ria to Jerusalem. H. 
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and the distances are given both in the Antonine 
and Jerusalem itineraries (Wesseling, /t@n. pp. 158, 
584). But it is specifically mentioned in Acts xxi. 
7, as containing a Christian community, visited for 
one day by St. Paul. On this occaston he came to 
Ptolemais by sea. [16 was then on his return 
voyage from the third missionary journey. The 
last harbor at which he had touched was Tyre 
(ver. 3). From Ptolemais he proceeded, apparently 
by land, to Ceesarea (ver. 8) and thence to Jeru- 
salem (ver. 17). laterals & 


* PTOL’EMEE, PTOLEME’US, PTOL’ 
OMEE, PTOLOME’DS, A. VY. in Esther 
(Apoc.) and 1 and 2 Maccabecs. [PTOLEM.EUS. | 


PU’A (AAD [= ΓΞ]: Sova: Pha), prop- 


erly Puyvah. Priruvan the son of Issachar (Num. 
ΧΥΤΙ 5}: 

PU’AH (TAS [utterance, Fiirst; mouth, 
Ges.|]: @ovd: Phua). 1. The father of Tola, a 
man of the tribe of Issachar, and judge of Israel 
after Abimelech (Judg. x. 1). In the Vulgate, 
instead of “the son of Dodo,” he is called “ the 
uncle of Abimelech;’’ and in the LXX. Tola is 
said to be “the son of Phua, the son (vids) of his 
father’s brother;’’ hoth versions endeavoring to 
vender “ Dodo” as an appellative, while the latter 
introduces a remarkable genealogical difficulty. 

2. [Vat. dove.] The son of Issachar (1 Chr. 
ni. 1), elsewhere called Pusuvau and Pua. 


3. (TPAD [gracefulness, beauty, Ges., Fiirst]). 
ne of the two midwives to whom Pharaoh gave 
nstructions to kill the Hebrew male children at 
their birth (Ex. i. 15). In the A. V. they are 
ealled “Hebrew midwives,’ a rendering which is 
not required by the original, and which is doubtful, 
both from the improbability that the king would 
have intrusted the execution of such a task to the 
women of the nation he was endeavoring to 
destroy, as well as from the answer of the women 
themselves in ver. 19, “for the Hebrew women are 
not like the Egyptian women;’* from which we 
may infer that they were accustomed to attend 
upon the latter, and were themselves, in all prob- 
ability, Egyptians. If we translate Ex. i. 18 in 
this way, “And the king of Egypt said to the 
women who acted as midwives to the Hebrew 
women,” this difficulty is removed. The two, 
Shiphrah and Puah, are supposed to have heen 
the chief and representatives of their profession ; 
as Aben Ezra says, “They were chiefs over all the 
midwives: for no doubt there were more than five 
hundred midwives, but these two were chiefs over 
them to give tribute to the king of the hire.” 
According to Jewish tradition, Shiphrah was Joch- 
ebed, and Puah, Miriam; “ because,’ says Rashi, 
“she cred and talked and murmured to the child, 
after the manner of the women that lull a weeping 
infant.” ‘The origin of all this is a play upon the 
name Puah, which is derived from a root signify- 
ing ‘-to cry out,’ as in Is. xlii. 14 and used in 
Aabbinical writers of the bleating of sheep. 

NV τ VV. 
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* There are some reasons for the other opin-; 


ion with revard to Puah's nationality. It not 
heing said that Pharaoh appointed the midwives, 
the more obvious supposition is that those who 
acted in this capacity among the Hebrews were 
women of their own race, aud so much the more, 
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Ex. ix. 26). The fear of God ascribed to the 
midwives as the motive for their humanity (Ex. i. 
19) leads us to think of them as Hebrews and not 
Egyptians; and, further, according to the best 
view, the names of the women (Puah, Shiphrah) 
are Shemitic and not Egyptian. The rendering 
of the A. V. is the more obvious one (the con- 
struction like that in ver. 19), and is generally 
adopted. 


PUBLICAN (τελώνης : prblicanus). The 
word thus translated belongs only, in the N. T., to 
the three Synoptic Gospels. The class designated 
by the Greek word were employed as collectors of 
the Roman revenue. ‘The Latin word from which 
the English of the A. V. has been taken was ap- 
plied to a higher order of men. [16 will be neces- 
sary to glance at the financial administration of the 
Roman provinces in order to understand the rela- 
tion of the two classes to each other, and the 
grounds of the hatred and scorn which appear in 
the N. T. to have fallen on the former. 

The Roman senate had found it convenient, at a 
period as early as, if not earlier than, the second 
Punic war, to farm the vectigalia (direct taxes) 
and the portoria (customs, including the oe¢rot on 
goods carried into or out of cities) to capitalists 
who undertook to pay a given sum into the treas- 
ury (in publicum), and so received the name of 
publicani (Liv. xxxii. 7). Contracts of this kind 
fell naturally into the hands of the equztes, as the 
richest class of Romans. Not unfrequently they 
went beyond the means of any individual capitalist, 
and a joint-stock company (soctetas) was formed, 
with oue of the partners, or an agent appointed by 
them, acting as managing director (magzster ; Cic. 
ad Div. xiti. 9). Under this officer, who resided 
commonly at Rome, transacting the business of the 
company, paying profits to the partners and the 
like, were the sub-magistri, living in the provinces. 
Under them, in like manner, were the portifores, 
the actual custom-house officers (douaniers), who 
examined each bale of goods exported or imported, 
assessed its value more or less arbitrarily, wrote out 
the ticket, and enforced payment. The latter were 
commonly natives of the province in which they 
were stationed, as being brought daily into contact 
with all classes of the population. ‘The word 
τελῶναι, Which etymologically might have been 
used of the publicant properly so called (τέλη, 
ὠνέομαι), Was used popularly, and in the N. T. 
exclusively, of the portitores. : 

The publicant were thus an important section 
of the equestrian order. An orator wishing, for 
political purposes, to court that order, night de- 
scribe them as ‘flos equitum Romanorum, orna- 
inentum Civitatis, firmamentum Reipublice ” (Cic. 
pro Plane. p. 9). The system was, however, es- 
sentially a vicious one, the most detestable, perhaps, 
of all modes of managing a revenne (comp. Adam 
Smith, Wealth of Nations, v. 2), and it bore its 
natural fruits. The publicani were banded to- 
gether to support each other's interest, and at 
once resented and defied all interference (Liv. xxv. 
3). They demanded severe laws, and put every 
such law into execution. Their agents, the porti- 
fores, were encouraged in the most vexations or 
fraudulent exactions, and a remedy was all but 
impossible. The popular feeling ran strong even 
against the equestrian capitalists. The Macedo- 
nians complained, as soon as they were brought 


as the Hebrews at this time lived apart from | under Roman government, that, ‘“ubi publicanis 
the Egyptians in their own separate province (see! est, ibi aut jas publicum vanum, aut libertas sociis 
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nulla’? (Liv. xlv. (8). Cieero, in writing to his 
brother (ad Quint. i. 1, 11), speaks of the difficulty 
of keeping the publicant within hounds, and yet 
not ofttending them, as the hardest task of the 
governor of a province. Tacitus counted it as one 
bright feature of the ideal life of a people unlike 
his own, that there “nee publicanus atterit " 
(Germ. p. 39). For a moment the eapricious 
liberalism of Nero led him to entertain the thought 
of sweeping away the whole system of portoria, 
but the eonservatism of the senate, servile as it 
was in all things else, rose in arms against it, and 
the scheme was dropped (Tac. Ann. xiii. 50): and 
the “immodestia publieanorum’’ (2did.) remained 
unehecked. 

If this was the case with the direetors of the 
company, we may imagine how it stood with the 
underlings. They overeharged whenever they had 
an opportunity (Luke iii. 13). They brought false 
charges of smuggling in the hope of extorting 
hush-money (Luke xix. 8). They detained and 
opened letters ou mere suspicion (Terent. Phorm. i. 
2,99; Plaut. 7’rinunem. iii. 3, 64). The injursce 
portitorum, rather than the portoria themselves, 
were in most cases the subject of complaint (Cic. 
ad Quint. i. 1,11). It was the basest of all live- 
lihoods (Cie. de Offic. i. 42). They were tbe 
wolves and bears of human society (Stobaus, Serm. 
li. 34). “Πάντες τελῶναι, πάντες ἅρπαγες" 
had become a proverb, even wnder an_ earlier 
régime, and it was truer than ever now (Xeno. 
Comic. ap. Diesarch. Meineke, Prag. Com. iv. 
596).¢ 

All this was enough to bring the class into ill- 
favor everywhere. In Judzea and Galilee there 
were special circumstances of agyravation. The 
eniployment brought out all the besetting viees of 
the Jewish eharacter. The strong feeling of many 
Jews as to the absolute unlawfuluess of paying 
tribute at all made matters worse. The Seribes 
who discussed the question (Matt. xxii. 15) for the 
most part answered it in the negative. ‘The fol- 
lowers of JuDAsS of GALILEE had made this the 
speeial grievanee ayvainst which they rose. In 
addition to their other faults, accordingly, the 
Publicans of the N. T. were regarded as traitors 
and apostates, defiled by their frequent intereourse 
with the heathen, willing tools of the oppressor. 
They were classed with sinners (Matt. ix. 11, xi. 
19), with harlots (Matt. xxi. 31, 32), with the 
heathen (Matt. xviii. 17). In Galilee they con- 
sisted probably of the least reputable members of 
the fisherman and peasant class. Left to thent- 
selves, men of decent lives holding aloof from 
them, their only friends or companions were found 
among those who like themselves were outcasts 
from the world’s law. Scribes and people alike 
hated them as priests and peasants in Ireland have 
hated a Roman Catholie who took service in col- 
lectiny tithes or evieting tenants. 

The Gospels present us with some instances of 
this feeling. To eat and drink “with publieans ” 
seems to the Pharisaic mind incompatible with the 
character of a reeognized Rabbi (Matt. ix. 11). 


@ Amusing instances of the continuance of this 
feeling may be seen in the extracts from Chrysostom 
and other writers, quoted by Suicer, δ. Ὁ. τελώνης. 
In part these are perhaps rhetorical amplifications 
of what they found in the Gospels; but it ean 
YWardly be doubted that they testify also to the never- 
tying dislike of the tax-payer to the tax-collector. 
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They spoke in their scorn of our Loril as the 
friend of publicans (Matt. xi. 19). Rabbinie writ- 
ings furnish some eurious illustrations of the same 
feeling. ‘The Chaldee Targum and R. Solomon 
find in ‘the arehers who sit by the waters’’ of 
Judg. v. 11, a description of the τελῶναι sitting 
on the banks of rivers or seas in ambush for the 
wayfarer. The casuistry of the Talmud enumer- 
ates three elasses of men with whom promises need 
not be kept, and the three are murderers, thieves, 
and publicans (Vedur. iit. 4). No money known 
to come from them was received into the alms-box 
of the synagogue or the Corban of the Temple 
(Baba kama, x. 1). Yo write a pnblican’s ticket, 
or even to carry the ink for it on the Sabbath-day 
was a distinct breach of the commandment (Shavd. 
viii. 2). They were not fit to sit in judgment, or 
even to give testimony (Sanhedr. f. 25, 2). Some- 
times there is an exceptional notice in their favor. 
lt was recorded as a special excellenee in the father 
of a Rabbi that, having been a publican for thir- 
teen years, he had lessened instead of increasing 
the pressure of taxation (¢bid.).6 (The references 
are taken, for the most part, from Lightfoot.) 

The elass thus practically excommunicated fur- 
nished some of the earliest disciples both of the 
Baptist and of our Lord. Like the outlying, so- 
called “dangerous elasses”’ of other times, they 
were at least free from hypocrisy. Whatever mo- 
rality they had, was real and not conventional. We 
may think of the Laptist’s preaching as having 
been to them what Wesley's was to the eolliers of 
Kingswood or the Cornish miners. The publiean 
who cried in the bitterness of his spirit, ἐς God be 
merciful co me a sinner’? (Luke xviii. 13), may be 
taken as the representative of those who had eome 
uuder this influence (Matt. xxi. 33), The Gali- 
lexan fishermen had probably learnt, even before 
their Master taught them, to overeome their re- 
pugnance to the publicans who with them had 
been sharers in the same baptism. The publicans 
(Matthew perhaps among them) had probably 
gone back to their work learning to exact no more 
than what was appointed them (Luke iii. 15). 
However startling the choiee of Matthew the pub- 
lican to be of the number of the Twelve may have 
seemed to the Phuarises, we have no trace of any 
perplexity or offense on the part of the disciples. 

The position of ZACCH.BUS as an ἀρχιτελώνης 
(Luke xix. 2) implies a gradation of some kind 
among the persons thus employed. Possibly the 
balsain trade, of which Jericho was the centre, may 
have brought larger profits, possibly he was one of 
the sub magistrt in immediate communication with 
the Bureau at Rome. That it was possible for even 
a Jewish publican to attain considerable wealth, we 
find from the history of John the τελώνης (Joseph. 
δ. J. ii. 14, ὃ 4), who aets with the leading Jews 
and offers a bribe of eight talents to the Procurator, 
Gessius Florus. The fact that Jericho was at this 
time a eity of the priest’ — 12,000 are said to have 
lived there — gives, it need hardly be said, a special 
significance to our Lord's preference of the house 
of Zacchzeus. 1.11. Ρ. 


4 


Their vehement denunciations stand almost on a foot- 
ing with Johnson’s definition of an exciseman [or 
rather of excisr]. 

6 We have a singular parallel to this in the statues 
τῷ καλῶς τελωνήσαντι, Mentioned by Suetonius as 
erected by the citics of Asia to Subinus, the father of 
Vespasian (Suet. Vesp. 1). 


265 PUBLIUS 
PUB’LIUS (Πόπλιος: Publius). The chief 


man — probably the governor — of Melita, who re- 
ecived and lodged St. Pant and his companions on 
the occasion of their being shipwrecked off that 
island (Acts xxviii. 7). It soon appeared that he 
was entertaining an angel unawares, for St. Panl 
gave proof of his divine commission by miracu- 
lously healing the father of Publius of a fever, and 
afterwards working other cures on the sick who 
were brought unto yhim. Publius possessed property 
in Melita: the distinctive title given to him is “ the 
first of the island;” and two inscriptions, one in 
Greek, the other in Latin, have been found at 
Citta Vecchia, in which that apparently official 
title occurs (Alford). Publius may perhaps have 
been the delegate of the Noman pretor of Sicily to 
whose jurisdiction Melita or Malta belonged. The 
toman martyrologies assert that he was the first 
bishop of the island, and that he was afterwards 
appointed to succeed Dionysius as bishop of Ath- 
ens. St. Jerome records a tradition that he was 
crowned with martyrdom (De Jiris /Uust. xix.; 
Baron. i. 55+). 1, H—s. 

* The best information which we can obtain 
respecting the situation of Malta at the time of 
Paul's visit, renders it donhttul, to say the least, 
whether the interpreters are in the right as it re- 
gards the station of Publius. Ina Greek inserip- 
tion of an earlier date we’find mention made of 
two persons holding the office of a7chon or magis- 
trate in the island. <A later inscription of the 
times of the Emperors may be translated as follows: 
‘ Lucius Pudens, son of Claudius, of the tribe 
Quirina, a Roman eques, first [mpa@ros, asin Acts] 
and patron of the Melitzans, after being magistrate 
and having hekl the post of flamen to Augustus, 
erected this.’’ IIere it appears that the person 
named was still chief man of the island, although 
his magistracy had expired. [rom this inscription 
and others in Latin found at Gozzo, it is probable 
that the inhabitants of both islands had received 
the privilege of Roman citizenship, and were en- 
rolled in the tribe Quirzra. The magistracy was, 
no doubt, that of the Duumrirs, the usual muni- 
cipal chief officers. The other titles correspond 
with titles to be met with on marbles relating to 
towns in Italy. Thus the title of ci7ef corresponds 
to that of princeps in the colony of Pisa, and is 
probably no inore a uame of office than the title of 
patron. Yor no such officer is known to have ex- 
isted in the colonies or in the menierpia, and the 
princeps colonie of Pisa is mentioned at a time 
when it is said that owing to a contention Letween 
candidates there were no magistrates. T. 1). W. 


PUDENS (Πούδης: Pudens), a Christian 
friend of Timothy at Rome. St. Paul, writing 
about A. D. 68, says, “ Eubulus greeteth thee, and 
Pudens, and Linus, and Claudia ’’ (2 Tim. iv. 21). 
He is commemorated in the I, zantine Church on 
April 14; in the Roman Church on May 19. 
He is included in the list of the seventy discipies 
given by Psendo-Hippolytus. VPapebroch, the Bol- 
landist editor (deta Sanctorwm, Maii, tom. iv. p. 
296), while printing the legendary histories, distin- 
guishes between two saints of this name, both 
Roman senators; one the host of St. Peter and 


a This Timothy is said to have preached the Gospel 
in Britain. 

b *(Njeptuno et Minerva templum [pr]o salute 
domus divine, auctcritate Tiberii Claudii |Cojgidubni 
“egis legati augusti in Brit., {colle]jgium fabrorum et 
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friend of St. Panl, martyred under Nero; the other, 
the graudson of ihe former, living about A. D. 150, 
the father of Novatus, Timothy,2 Praxedis, and 
Pudentiana, whose house, in the valley between the 
Viminal hill and the Esquiline, served in his life- 
time for the assembly of Roman Christians, and 
afterwards gaye place to a chureh, now the Church 
of S. Pudenziana, a short distance at the back of 
the Basilica of Sta. Maria Maggiore. Earlier 
writers (as Baronius, Ann. 44,§ 61; Ann. 59, ὃ 18; 
Ann. 162) are disposed to believe i in the existence 
of one Pudens only. 

About the end of the 16th centnry it was ob- 
served (F. de Monceaux, σοί, Christiane veteris 
Britannice incunabula, Tournay, 1614; Estius, or 
his editor; Abp. Parker, De Antiqguit. Britann. 
Eccl. 1605; M. Alford, Annales Ecc. Brit. 1663; 
Camden, Britannia, 1586) that Martial, the Span- 
ish poet, who went to Rome A. D. 66, or earlier, in 
i his 23d year, and dwelt there for nearly forty years, 
/mentions two contemporaries, Pndens and Claudia, 
as husband and wife (pig. iv. 13); ee he men- 
tions Pudens or Aulus Pudens in i. 32, iv. 29, v. 48, 
vi. 58, vii. 11, 97; Claudia or Claudia R ὙΠ in viii. 
60, xi. 53; and, it might he added, Linus, in i. 76, 
ii. 54, iv. 66, xi. 25, xii. 49. That Timothy and 
Martial should have each three friends bearing the 
same names at the same time and place, is at least 
a very singular coincidence. ‘The poet’s Pndens 
was his intimate acquaintance, an admiring critic 
of his epigrams, an immoral man if judged by the 
Christian rule. He was an Umbrian and a soldier: 
first he appears as a centurion aspiring to become 
a primipilus; afterwards he is on military duty in 
the remote north; and the poet hopes that on his 
return thence he may be raised to equestrian rank. 
ΠΡ wife Claudia is described as of British birth, 
of remarkable beauty and wit, and the mother of a 
flourishing family. 

A Latin inscription ὃ found in 1723 at. Chiches- 
ter connects a [Pud]Jens with Britain and with the 
Claudian name. It commemorates the erection of 
a temple by a guild of carpenters, with the sanction 
of King Tiberius Claudius Cogidubnus, the site 
being the vift of [Pud]ens the son of Pudentinus. 
Cogidubnus was a native king appointed and sup- 
ported by Rome (Tac. Agzicola, 14). He reigned 
with delegated power probably from A. D. 52 to 
A.D. τὸ. If he had a daughter she would inherit 
the name Claudia and might, perhaps as a hostage, 
be educated at Rome. 


Another link seems to connect the Romanizing 
Britons of that time with Claudia Nufina and with 
Christianity (see Musgrave, quoted by Fabricius, 
Lux Evangel, p. 702). The wife of Aulns Plan- 
tius, who commanded in Britain from A. Ὁ. £3 to 
A. Ὁ. 52, was Pomponia Greecina, and the Rufi 
were a branch of her house. She was accused at 
Rome, A. Ὁ. 57, 0n a capital charge of “ foreign 
superstition; ’’ was acquitted, and lived for nearly 
forty years in a state of austere and mysterions mel- 
ancholy (Tac. Ann. xiii. 32). We know from the 
Epistle to the Romans (xvi. 13) that the Rufi were 
well represented among the Roman Christians in 
A. D. 58. 

Modern researches among the Columbaria at 


qui in eo [a sacris sunt] de suo dedicaverunt, donante 
areaun [PudJente, Pudentini filio.” A eorner of the 
stone was broken off, and the letters within brackete 
have been inserted on conjecture. 
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Rome appropriated to members of the Imperial 
household have brought to light an inscription in 
which the name of Pudens occurs as that of a ser- 
vant of Tiberius or Claudius (Journal of Classical 
and Sacred Philology, iv. 76). 

On the whole, although the identity of St. Paul's 
Pudens with any legendary or heathen namesake is 
not absolutely proved, yet it is difficult to believe 
that these facts add nothing to our knowledge of 
the friend of Paul and Timothy. Future dis- 
coveries may go beyond them, and decide the ques- 
tion. They are treated at vreat lencth in a 
pamphlet entitled Claudia and Pudens, by Arch- 
deacon Willianis, Llandovery, 1848, p. 58; and 
more briefly by Dean Alford, Greek Testament, ili. 
104, ed. 1856; and by Conybeare and Howson, 
Life of St. Paul, ii. 594, ed. 1858. They are in- 
geniously woven into a pleasing romance by ἃ 
writer in the Querter/y Review, vol. xevii. pp. 100- 
105. See also Ussher, Kecl. Brit. Antiquitutes, 
§ 3, and Stillingfleet’s Antiquities. [CLAUDLA, 
Amer. ed.] WG. 


PU’HITES, THE (57 [patr.]: μιφ- 
ιθίμ: { Vat. Μειφειθειμ:] Alex. Hider: Aphuthit). 
According to 1 Chr. ij. 53, the ‘ Puhites ”’ or 
‘‘ Puthites”’ belonged to the families of Kirjath- 
jearim. There is a Jewish tradition, embodied in 
the Targum of R. Joseph, that these families of 
Kirjath-jearim were the sons of Moses whom 
Zipporah bare him, and that from them were de- 
scended the disciples of the prophets of Zorah and 
Eslitaol. 


PUL (hap [see below] Φούδ; some codd. 
Φούθ: Africa), a country or nation once mentioned, 
if the Masoretic text be here correct, in the Bible 
(Is. Ixvi. 19). The name is the same as that of 
Pul, king of Assyria. It is spoken of with distant 


nations; “the nations (ORM), [to] Tarshish, 
Pul, and Lud, that draw the bow, [to] Tubal, and 
Javan, [to] the isles afar off’? Ifa Mizraite Lud 
be intended [l.up, Lupim], Pul may be African. 
It has accordingly been compared by Bochart 
(Phaleg, iv. 26) and J. D. Michaelis (Specileg. i. 
256; ii, 114) with the island Phil, called in Cop- 
tie MEAAK, WSALK, NSALKP 3 the 
hieroglyphic name being ΠΕ, P-EELEK, 
FELEK-T. If it be not African, the identity with 
the king’s name is to be noted, as we find Shishak 
(WW) as the name of a king of Egypt of Baby- 


lonian or Assyrian race, and Sheshak {π᾿ 
which some rashly take to be artificially formed 


after the cabbalistic manner from Babel (922) 


for Babylon itself, the difference in the final letter 
probably arising from the former name being taken 
from the Keyptian SHESIENK. In the line of 
Shishak, the name TAKELAT has been compared 


by Birch with forms of that of the Tigris OMAM, 


I~ eg = 


2, ὦ % 
Chad. IT (ADS.03, Rleo, Keo), 


which Gesenius hus thought to be identical with 
the first part of the name of Tiglath-Pileser 
(Τ 68. 5. v.). 

@ Other readings of this name are Φονά, Φονλά, and 


Φαλώς. ; 
ὃ This is perhaps implied in the words “ the king- 
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The common LNX. reading suggests that the 
Heb. had originally Phut (Put) in this place, 
although we must remember, as Gesenius observes 


(lies. (Ss. Vv: baa), that COTA could be easily 


changed to OTA by the error of a copyist. Yet 
in three other places Put and Lud occur together 
(Jer. xlvi. 9; 12. xxvii, 10, xxx. 5) [LuprM.] 
The circumstance that this name is mentioned with 
names or designations of importance, makes it 
nearly certain that some great and well-known 
country or people is intended. The balance of 
evidence is therefore almost decisive in favor of the 
African Phut or Put. [Puur.] k. 8. P. 


PUL (095 [see above]: boda, Φαλώχτα« [ Alex. 
in Chr. dadws:] Phul) was an Assyrian king, and 
is the first of those monarchs mentioned in Serip- 
ture. He made an expedition against Menahem, 
king of Israel, about zB. c. 770. Menahem appears 
to have inherited a kingdom which was already 
included among the dependencies of Assyria; for as 
early as B. C. 884, Jehu gave tribute to Shalma- 
neser, the Black: Obelisk king (see vol. i. p. 188 @), 
and if Judsa was, as she seems to have heen, a 
recular tributary from the beginning of the reien 
of? Amaziah (B. C. 838), Samaria, which lay be- 
tween Juda aud Assyria, can scarcely have been 
independent. Under the Assyrian system the 
monarchs of tributary kingdoms, on ascending the 
throne, applied for “confirmation in their king- 
doms ”’ to the Lord Paramount, and only became es- 
tablished on receiving it. We may gather from 2 K. 
xv. 19, 20, that Menahem ueglected to make any 
such application to his liege lord, Pul — a neglect 
which would have been regarded as a plain act of 
rebellion. Possibly, he was guilty of more overt 
and flagrant hostility. “‘ Menahem smote Tiphsah” 
(2 K. xv. 16), we are told. Now if this Tiphsah 
is the saine with the Tiphsah of 1 K. iv. 24, which 
is certainly Thapsacus, —and it is quite a gratu- 
itous supposition to hold that there were two Tiph- 
sahs (Winer, Reale. ii. 613),— we must regard 
Menahem as having attacked the Assyrians, and 
deprived them fora while of their dominion west of 
the Euphrates, recovering in this direction the 
boundary fixed for his kingdom by Solomon (1 K. 
iv. 24). However this may have been, it is evi 
dent that Pul looked upon Menahem as a rebel. 
He consequently marched an army into Palestine 
for the purpose of punishing his revolt, when 
Menahem hastened to make his submission, and 
having collected by means of a poll-tax, the large 
sum of a thousand talents of gold, he paid it over 
to the Assyrian monarch, who consented thereupon 
to “vonfirm’’? him as king. This is all that 
Seripture tells us of Pul. ‘Phe Assyrian monu- 
ments have a king, whose name is read very doubt- 
fully as Vud-lush or fut-lush, at alout the period 
when Pul must have reigned. This monarch is 
the grandson of Shalmaneser (the Black-Obelisk 
king, who warred with Ben-hadad and Hazael, and 
took tribute from Jehu), while he is certainly an- 
terior to the whole line of monarchs forming the 
lower dynasty — Tiglath-Pileser, Shalmaneser, Sar- 
gon, ete. Elis probable date therefore is B. Cc. 
800-750, while Pul, as we have seen, ruled over 
Assyria in B. c. 770. The Hebrew name Pul is 
undoubtedly curtailed; for no Assyrian name con- 


dom was confirmed in his hand” (2 K. xiv 3; comp. 
χν 10). 
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sists of a single element. If we take the ‘ Phalos”’ 
for “Phaloch’’ of the Septuagint as probably 
nearer to the original type, we have a form not very 
different from Vad-lush or fva-lush. If, on these 
grounds, the identification of the Seriptural Pul 
with the monumental }w-/vsh be regarded as es- 
tablished, we may give some further partieulars of 
him «hick possess ‘considerable Interest. | ud-dush 
reigned at Calah (Vimrwd?) from about B. c. 800 to 
B. Cc. 750. 116 states that he made an expedition 
into Syria, wherein he took Damascus; and that he 
received tribute from the Medes, Armenians, Phceni- 
cians, Samaritans, Wamascenes, Philistines, and 
Edomites. He also tells us that he invaded Daby- 
lonia and received the submission of the Chald&ans. 
His wife, who appears to have occupied a position of 
more eminence than any other wife of an Assyrian 
monareh, bore the name of Semiramis, and is 
thonght to be at once the Babylonian queen of 116- 
rodotus (i. 184), who lived six generations before 
Cyrus, and the prototype of that earlier sovereiun 
of whom Ctesias told such wonderful stories (Diod. 
Sic. il. 4-20), and who long maintained a great 
local reputation in Western Asia (Strab. xvi. 1, 
§ 2). It is not improbable that the real Semiramis 
was a Babylonian prineess whom Vud-lush married 
on his reduetion of the eountry, and whose son 
Nabonassar (according to a further conjeeture) he 
placed upon the Babylonian throne. He calls 
himself in one inseription “ the monareh to whose 
son Asshur, the ehief of the gods, has granted the 
kingdom of Babylon.’ He was probably the last 
Assyrian monarch of his race. The list of Assyrian 
monumental kings, which is traceable without a 
break and in a direct line to him from his seveuth 
ancestor, here comes toa stand: no son of Vul- 
lush is found; and Tiglath-Dileser, who seems to 
have been J wd-/ush's suecessor, is evidently a 
usurper, since he makes no mention of his father 
or ancestors. The ecireumstanees of } wl-lush's 
death, and of the revolution which established the 
lower Assyrian dynasty, are almost wholly uuknown, 


no account of them having eome down to us upon’ 


any good anthority. Not much valne can be 
attached to the statement in Agathias (ii. 25, p. 
119) that the last king of the upper dynasty was 
sueeeeded by his own gardener. ot. 


* PULPIT, only in Neh. viii. 4, the render- 


ing of “TID, (generally “ tower’’ in the A. Y.), 
a high stage or platform erected in the open space 
(less correetly ‘¢ street,” A. V.) before one of the 
gates at Jerusalem, from which Ezra and other 
Levites read and explained the Law of Moses (the 
Pentateuch) to the assembled people. This was 
after the return from the Dabylonian captivity, 
during which the language of the Jews had ehanged 
so much that many words in the Hebrew Serip- 
tures required interpretation and explanation. The 
Targums or Chaldee translations which formed so 
important a part of the later Jewish literature, 
grew out of this necessity. [VERstons, ANCIENT 
([Arncaum).] Yet another oljeet of Mzra's pub- 
lic recitals no doubt was to promote among the 
Jews a better knowledge of the Scriptures which 
they had too much neglected in their exile, and to 
reassert the authority of the Law. We may add 
that the word “ pulpit ’’ has come to us from the 
Latin pulpitum, which among the Romans was the 
part of the stage (as distinguished from the orches- 
tra) on which the actors performed their parts. 
The word, as thus applied, forms an exception to the 


PUNISHMENTS 


general rule, for most of our ecclesiastical terms 
are derived from the Greek. H. 


PULSE (O° 9%, zéré'im, and DIY, κόν"- 


Guim: ὄσπρια; Theod. σπέρματα: legumine) oeeurs 
only in the A. V. in Dan. i. 12, 16, as the transla- 
tion of the above plural nouns, the literal meaning 
of which is ‘“‘seeds"? of any kind. The zé:’im 
on which * the four children "’ thrived for ten days | 
is perhaps not to be restricted to what we now un- 
derstand as “ pulse,” 7. e. the grains of leguminous 
vegetables: the term probably inelndes edible seeds 
in general. Gesenius translates the words “ yece- 
tables, herbs, such as are eaten in half-fast, as 
opposed to flesh and more delicate food.’ Vrob- 
ably the term denotes uncooked grains of any kind, 
whether barley, wheat, millet, vetches, etc. 
ve H- 


PUNISHMENTS. The earliest theory of 
punishment eurrent among mankind is doubtless 
the one of simple retaliation, “blood for blood” 
[Buoop, NEVENGER OF], a view which in a 
limited form appears even in the Mosaie law. 
Viewed historically, the first ease of punishment 
for crime mentioned in Scripture, next to the Fall 
itself, is that of Cain the first murderer. His pun- 
ishment, however, was a substitute for the retalia- 
tion which might have been looked for from the 
hand of man, and the mark set on him, whatever 
it was, served at onee to designate, protect, and 
perhaps eorrect the eriminal. That death was re- 
garded as the fitting punishment for murder ap- 
pears plain from the remark of Lamech (Gen. iv., 
24). In the post-diluvian code, if we may so eall 
it, retribution by the hand of man, even in the 
ease of an offending animal, for blood shed, is 
elearly laid down (Gen. ix. 5, 6); but its terins 
give no sanction to that ‘ wild justiee’’ executed 
even to the present day by individuals and families 
on their own behalf by so many of the uncivilized 
races of mankind. The prevalence of a feeling 
of retribution due for bloodshed may be remarked 
as arising among the brethren of .Joseph in refer- 
enee to their virtual fratricide (Gen. xlii. 21). 

Passing onwards to Mosaic times, we find the 
sentence of capital punishment in the case of mur- 
der, plainly laid down in the law. The murderer 
was to be put to death, even if he should have 
taken refuge at God’s altar or in a refuge city, 
and the same prineiple was to be carried out even 
in the case of an animal (Ex. xxi. 12, 14, 28, 36; 
Lev. xxiv. 17, 21; Num. xxxv. 6]; ΠῈπ τσ ἢ" 
12; and see 1 K. ii. 28, 34). 

I. The following offenses also are mentioned in 
the Law as liable to the punishment of death: 

1. Striking, or even reviling, a parent (Iex. xxi. 
15, 17). 

2 ep las (Lev. xxiv. 14, 16, 25; see Philo, 

M/. iti. 25; 1 K. xxi. 10: Matt. xxvi. 65, 66). 

3, Sabbath- breaking (Num. xv. 32-36; Ix. xxxi. 
14, xxxv. 2). 

4. Witeheraft, and false pretension to propheey 
(fix. xxii. 18; Lev. xx. 27; Deuts χὶ. ὅ, χυ]ὶ. 
20; 1 Sam. xxviii. 9). 

5. Adultery (Lev. xx. 10; Deut. xxii. 22; see 
John viii. 5, and Joseph. Ant. iii. 12, § 1). 

6. Unchastity, (a.) previous to marriage, but de- 
tected afterwards (Deut. xxii. 91). (.) In a be- 
trothed woman with some one not affianced to her 
(ib. ver. 23). (6.) In a priest's daughter (Lev. 
xxi. 9). 

7. Rape (Deut. xxii. 25). 
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8. [ucestuons and unnatural connections (Lev. | ‘ent off’? be likely to mean death in all eases, 


Sr tt, 15; (ox. xxii. 19). 

9. Man-stealing (Fx. xxi. 16; Deut. xxiv. 7). 

10 Idolatry, actual or yirtual, in any shape 
(Lev. xx. 2: Veut. xiii. 6, 10, 5, xvii. 2-7; see 
Josh. vii. and xxii. 20, and Num, xxv. 8). 

11. False witness in certain cases (Deut. xix. 
Τὺ". 

Some of the foregoing are mentioned as being in 
earlier times liable to capital or severe punishment 
by the hand either of God or of man, as (6.) Gen. 
Seis 24; (1.) Gen. ix. 25; (8.) Gen. xix., 
fee 0- (5.) Gen. xii. 17, xx. 7, xxxix. 19. 

11. but there is a large number of offenses, 
some of them. included in this list, which are 
named in the Law as involving the penalty of 
“ cutting ¢ off from the people.” On the meaning 
of this expression sone controversy has arisen. 
There :re altogether thirty-six or thirty-seven 
eases in the Ventateuch in which this formula is 
used, which may be thus classified: («.) Breach of 
Morals. (6.) Breach of Covenant. (c.) Breach of 
titual. 

1. Willful sin in general (Num. xv. 30, 31). 

*15 cases of incestuous or unelean connection 
(eve svin. 2a, and xx. 9-21). 

2. *;Uncireuincision (Gen. xvii. 14; Ex. iv. 24). 

Nevlect of Passover (Num. ix. 13). 

*Sabbath-breaking (lex. xxxi. 14). 
Neglect of Atonement-day (Ley..xxiii. 29). 
7 Work done on that day (Lev. xxiii. 30). 
*+Children offered to Molech (Lev. xx. 3). 
*fWitchcratt (lev. xx. 6). 
Anointing a stranger with holy oil (Ex. 
Sx. 2 ). 

Fating leavened bread during Passover 
Meeexil. 15, 19). 

Kating fat of sacrifices (Lev. vii. 25). 

Katine blood (Ley. vii. 27, xvii. 14). 

*Kating sacrifice in an unclean condition 

Weve. 20, 21, xxii. 3, +, 9). 

Offering too late (Lev. xix. 8). 

Making holy ointment for private use (Ix. 
XX. c2, 33). 

Making perfume for private use (Kx. 
χχχ. 98). 

Neglect of purification in general (Num. 
τὶς 13}. 20). 

Not bringing offering after slaying a beast 
for food (Lev. xvii. 9). 

Not slaying the animal at the tabernacle- 
door (Lev. xvii. 4). 

*f Touching holy things illezally (Num. iv. 
15, 18, 20: and see 2 Sam. vi. 7; 2 Chr. 
mai. 21). 

In the foregoing list, which, it will be seen, is 
classified according to the view supposed to be 
taken by the Law of the principle of condemnation, 
the cases marked with * are (a) those which are 
expressly threatened or actually visited with death, 
as well as with cutting off. In those (ὦ) marked 
Tt the hand of God is expressly named as the instru- 
meut of execution. We thus find that of (+) there 
are in class 1, 7 cases, all named in Ley. xx. 9-16. 

class 2, + cases, 
cluss 3, 2 cases, 

while of (ὁ) we find in class 2, 4 cases, of which 

3 belong also to (4), and in class 3, 1 case. The 

question to be determined is, whether the phrase 
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and to avoid that conclusion Le Clerc, Michaelis, 
and others, have suggested that in some of them, 
the ceremonial ones, it was intended to be commuted 
for banishment or privation of civil rights (Mich. 
Laws of Moses, § 237, vol. iti. p. £36, trans.). 
Rabbinical writers explained “ cutting off” to mean 
exconnnunication, and laid down three degrees of 
severity as belonging to it (Selden, de Syn. i. 6). 
[ANATNEMA,] But most commentators agree, 
that, in accordance with the priumd facie meaning 
of 116}. x. 28, the sentence of “cutting off’? must 
he understood to be death-punishment of some sort. 
Saalschiitz explains it to be premature death by 
God’s hand, as if God took into his own hand sueh 
eases of ceremonial defilement as would create 
difficulty for human judges to decide. Knobel 
thinks death-punishment absolutely is meant. So 
Corn. ἃ Lapide and Ewald. Jahn explains, that 
when Gud is said to cut off, an act of divine Provi- 
dence is meant, which in the end destroys the family, 
but that ‘enttinz off" in general means stoning to 
death as the usnal capital punishinent of the Law. 
Calinet thinks it nieans privation of all rights be- 
longing to the Covenant. It may be remarked 
(4), that two instances are recorded, in which viola- 
tion of a ri‘ command took place without the 
actual infliction of a death-punishment: (1.) that 
of the people eating with the blood (1 Sam. xiv. 
32); (2.) that of Uzziah (2 Chr. xxvi. 19, 21) — 
and that in the latter case the offender was in fact 
excommunicated for life; (ὦ), that there are also 
instanees of the directly coutrary course, namely, in 
whieh the offenders were punished with death for 
similar offenses, — Nadab and Abihu (Lev. x. 1, 
2), Norah and his company (Num. xvi. 10, 33), 
who “ perished from the eongregation,’? Uzzah (2 
Sam. vi. 7), — and further, that the leprosy inflicted 
on Uzziah might be regarded as a virtual death 
(Num. xii. 12). ‘Po whichever side of the question 
this ease may be thought to incline, we may 
perhaps conelude that the primary meaning of 
‘cutting off’ is a sentence of death to be executed 
in some cases without remission, but in others 
voidable: (1) by immediate atonement on the 
offender’s part; (2) by direct interposition of the 
Almighty, ὁ. e. a sentence of death always “re- 
corded,” but not always executed. And it is also 
probable that the severity of the senterce produced 
in practice an immediate recourse to the prescribed 
means of propitiation in almost every actual case 
of ceremonial defilement (Num. xv. 27, 28; Saal- 
schiitz, Arch. Hebr. x. 74, 75, vol. ii. 299; Knobel, 
Calmet, Corn. ἐν Lapide on Gen. xvii. 13, 14; Keil, 
Bibl. Arch. vol. ii. 264, ὃ 153; Ewald, Gesch. App. 
to vol. iii. p. 158; Jahn, πον. Bibl. § 257). 

If. Vunishments in themselves are twofold, 
Capital and Secondary. 

(a.) Of the former kind, the following only are 
preseribed by the Law. (1.) Stoning, which was 
the ordinary mode of execution (Ex. xvii. 4; Luke 
xx. 6; John x. 31; Acta χῖν. ὃ). δε find 1 
ordered in the cases which are marked in the lists 
above as punishable with death; and we may re- 
mark further, that it is ordered also in the case of 
an offending animal (ex. xxi. 20, and xix. 13). 
The false witness also, in a eapital case, would by 
the law of retaliation become liable to death (Deut. 
xix. 19; JAfaccotl, i. 1,6). In the case of idola- 
try, and it may be presumed in other eases also, 
the witnesses, of whom there were to be at least 
two, were required to cast the first stone (Deut. 
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ΧΗ Seve ἢ ΟΠ vill. 7; Acts vit 55)2) lhe 
Rabbinical writers add, that the first stone was 
east by one of them on the chest of the convict, 
and if this failed to cause death, the bystanders 
proceeded to complete the sentence. (Sanhedr. vi. 
1, 3, 4; Godwyn, Moses and Aaron, p. 121.) 
The body was then to be suspended till sunset 
(Deut. xxi. 23; Josh. x. 26; Joseph. Ant. iv. 8, 
§ 24), and not buried in the family grave (San- 
hedr. vi. 5). 

(2.) Hanging is mentioned as a distinet punish- 
ment (Num. xxv. 4; 2 Sam. xxi. 6, 9); but is 
generally, in the case of Jews, spoken of as fol- 
lowing death by some other means. 

(3.) Burning, in pre-Mosaic times, was the 
punishment for unchastity (Gen. xxxviii. 24). 
Under the Law it is ordered in the case of a priest’s 
daughter (Ley. xxi. 9), of which an instance is 
mentioned (Sanhkedr. vii. 2). Also in ease of in- 
eest (Ley. xx. 14); Int it is also mentioned as fol- 
lowing death by other means (Josh. vii. 25), and 
some have thought it was never used excepting 
after death. A tower of burning embers is men- 
tioned in 2 Mace. xiii. 4-8. The Rabbinical account 
of burning by means of molten lead poured down 
the throat has no authority in Scripture. 

(4.) Death by the sword or spear is named in 
Thema We (Gk; xix. 13, SX. 2s Nui. XXV. ἢ): 
hut two of the cases may be regarded as excep- 
tional; but it occurs frequently in regal and post- 
Babylonian times (1 K. ii. 25, 34, xix. 1; 2 Chr. 
Kx ver. xxvi. 25; 2 Sam. 1. 15, iv. 12: xx. 22: 
ὙΠ XV. oo, xxll. 18; Jude. 1x. 5; 2 Kh. x. ἢ: 
Matt. xiv. 8, 10), a list in which more than one 
ease of assassination, either with or without legal 
forms, is included. 

(5.) Strangling is said by the Rabbins to have 
heen regarded as the most common but least severe 
of the capital punishments, and to have been per- 
formed by immersing the convict in clay or mud, 
and tben strangling him by a cloth twisted round 
the neck (Godwyn, Moses and Aaron, p. 122; Otho. 
Lex. Rub. s. v. το Supplicia ;”’ Sanbedr. vii. 3; Ker 
Porter, Trav. ii. 177; C. B. Michaelis, De Judiciis, 
ap. Pott, Syll. Comm. iv. §§ 10, 12). 

This Rabbinical opinion, founded, it is said, on 
oral tradition from Moses, has no Scripture au- 
thority. 

(b.) Besides these ordinary capital punishments, 
we read of others, either of foreign introduction or 
of an irregular kind. Among the former (1.) 
CRUCIFIXION is treated alone (vol. i. p. 513), to 
which article the following remark may be added, 
that the Jewish tradition of capital punishment, 
independent of the Roman governor, being inter- 
dicted for forty years previous to the Destruction, 
appears in fact, if not in time, to be justified (John 
xvill. 31, with De Wette’s Comment. ; Godwyn, p. 
121; Keil, ii. 264; Joseph. Ast. xx. 9, ὃ 1). 

(2.) Drowning, though not ordered under the 
Law, was practiced at Rome, and is said by St. 
Jerome to have been in use among the Jews (Cic. 
pro. Sext. Rose. Am. 25; Jerome, Com. on Jfatth. 
lib. iii. p. 138; Matt. xviii. 6; Mark ix. 42). 
[Miii, Amer. ed. ] 

(3.) Sawing asunder or crushing beneath iron 
instruments. The former is said to have been 
practiced on Isaiah. The latter may perhaps not 
have always caused death, and thus have been a 
torture rather than a capital punishment (2 Sam. 
xii. 31, and perhaps Proy. xx. 26; Heb. xi. 37; 
Just. Mart. Zryph. 120). The process of sawing 
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asunder, as practiced in Barbary, is described by 
Shaw (Trav. p. 254). 

(4.) Pounding in a mortar, or beating to death, 
is alluded to in Prov. xxvii. 22, but not as a legal 
punishment, and cases are described (2 Mace. vi. 
28, 80). Pounding in a mortar is mentioned as a 
Cingalese punishment hy Sir E. Tennent (Ceylon, 
ii. 88). 

(5.) Precipitation, attenspted in the case of our 
Lord at Nazareth, and carried out in that of cap- 
tives from the Kdomites, and of St. James, who is 
said to have been cast from ‘“ the pinnacle ’’ of the 
Temple. Also it is said to have Leen executed on 
some Jewish women by the Syrians (2 Mace. vi. 
10; Luke iv. 20; Euseb. //. £. ἃ. 23: 2 Chr. χχν. 
12): 

Criminals executed by law were buried outside 
the city gates, and heaps of stones were flung upon 
their graves (Josh. vii. 25, 26; 2 Sam. xviii. 17; 
Jer. xxii. 19). Mohammedans to this day cast 
stones, in passing, at the supposed tomb of Absalom 
(Fabri, Kvagatorium, i. 409; Sandys, Trav. p. 189; 
Raumer, Paldst. p. 272). 

(c.) Of secondary punishments among the Jews 
the original principles were, (1.) retaliation, * eye 
for eye,” ete. (Iux. xxi. 24, 25; see Gell. Noct. Ait. 
τι ἢ) 

(3.) Cunpensation, identical (restitution) or 
analogous; payment for loss of time or of power 
(Ex. xxi. 18-36; Lev. xxiv. 18-21; Deut. xix. 21). 
The man who stole a sheep or an ox was required 
to restore four sheep for a sheep and five oxen for 
an ox thus, stolen (ex. xxii. 1). The thief caught 
in the fact in a dwelling might even be killed or 
sold, or if a stolen animal were found alive, he 
might be compelled to restore double (Ex. xxii. 2-4). 
Damage done by an animal was to be fully com- 
pensated (2b. ver. 5). Fire caused to a neighbor's 
corn was to be compensated (ver. 6). <A pledge 
stolen, and found in the thief's possession, was to 
be compensated by double (ver. 7). All tresprss 
was to pay double (ver. 9). A pledge lost or dam- 
ayed was to be compensated (vv. 12,13). A pledge 
withheld, to be restored with 20 per cent. of the 
value (Ley. vi. 4,5). The ‘seven-fold ᾽ of Prov. 
vi. 31, by its notion of completeness, probably in- 
dicates servitude in defanlt of full restitution (Ex. 
xxii. 2-4). Slander agaist a wife’s honor was to 
be compensated to her parents by a fine of 100 
shekels, and the traducer himself to be punished 
with stripes (Deut. xxii. 18, 19). 

(3.) Stripes, whose number was not to exceed 
forty (Dent. xxv. 3); whence the Jews took care 
not to exceed thirty-nine (2 Cor. xi. 24; Joseph. 
clut. iv. 8, § 21). The convict was stripped to the 
waist and tied in a bent position to a low pillar, 
and the stripes, with a whip of three thongs, were 
inflicted on the back between the shoulders [Acts 
xxii. 25]. A single stripe in excess subjected the 
executioner to punishment (.Weaecoth, iti. 1, 2, 3, 
13, 14). It is remarkable that the Abyssinians 
use the same number (Wolff, Zrav. i). 276). 

(4.) Scvwrging with thorns is mentioned Judg. 
viii. 16. The stocks are mentioned Jer. xx. 2 [Acts 
xvi. 947: passing through fire, 2 Sam. xii. 31; 
mutilation, Judg. i. 6, 2 Mace. vii. 4, and see 2 
Sam. iv. 12; plucking out hatr, Is. 1. 6; in later 
times, tmprisonment, and confiscation or exile, Ezr. 
vii. 26; Jer. xxxvil. 15, xxxvill. Gye. 
18, xii. 4. As in earlier times imprisonment formed 
no part of the Jewish system, the sentences were 
executed at once (see Esth vii. 8-10; Selden, De 
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Syn. ii. c. 13, p. 888). Before death a grain of 
frankincense in a cup of wine was given to the 
eriminal to intoxicate him (7b. 889). The com- 
mand for witnesses to cast the first stone shows 
that the duty of execution did not belong to any 
special officer (Dent. xvii. 7). 

Of punishments inflicted by other nations we 
have the following notices: In Egypt the power of 
life and death and imprisonment rested with the 
king, and to some extent also with officers of high 
rank (Gen. xl. 3, 22, xlii. 20). Death might be 
commuted for slavery (xlii. 19, xliv. 9, 33). The 
law of retaliation was also in use in Egypt, and the 
punishment of the bastinado, as represented in the 
paintings, agrees better with the Mosaic directious 
than with the Rabbinical (Wilkinson, A. Δι. 11. 214, 
215, 217). In Egypt, and also in Babylon, the 
chief of the executioners, 2tb-Tubbachim, was a 
great officer of state (Gen. xxxvil. 36, xxxix., xl; 
anette. Jer, xxxix. 13, xli. 10, xliii. 6, lii. 15, 
16; Michaelis, iii. 412; Joseph. Ant. x. ὃ, ὃ 5 
[(CiERETHIM]; Mark vi. 27). 116 was sometimes 
a eunuch (Joseph. Ant. vil. 5, § 4). 

Putting out the eyes of captives, and other 
cruelties, as flaying alive, burning, tearing out the 
tongue, ete., were practiced by Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian conquerors; and parallel instances of despotic 
eruelty are found in abundance in both ancient and 
modern times in Persian and other history. ‘The 
execution of Haman and the story of Daniel are 
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King putting out the Eyes of a Captive, who, with 
Others, is held Prisoner by a Hook in the Lips. 
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pictures of summary Oriental procedure (2 Καὶ. xxv. 
ese) 10; Jer. xxix. 22; Dan. iii. 6, vi. 
7, 24; Her. vii. 39, ix. 112, 113; Chardin, Voy. vi. 
21,118; Layard, Nineveh, ii. 369, 374, 377, Nin. 
4 Bab. pp. 456, 457). And the duty of counting 
the numbers of the victims, which is there repre- 
sented, agrees with the story of Jehu (2 K. x. 7) 
and with one recorded of Shah Abbas Mirza, by 
Ker Porter (7'raveds, ii. 524, 525; see also Burck- 
hardi, Syria, p. 57; aud Maleolin, Sketches of 
Persia, p. 47). 

With the Romans, stripes and the stocks, reyre- 
σύριγγον ξύλον, nerrus and columbar, were in use, 
and imprisonment, with a chain attached to a sol- 
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dier. There were also the /ibera@ cust-die in privats 
houses [Prison] (Acts xvi. 23, xxii. 24, xxviti. 16; 
Xen. Jeli. iii. 3, 11; Herod. ix. 37; Plautus, ud. 
iii. 6, 30, 34, 38, 50; Arist. Ly. 101: (ed. Bekker); 
Joseph. Ant. xviii. 6, § 7, xix. 6, § 1; Sall. Cat. 47; 
Diet. of Antiq. “ Flagram ᾽)). 

Earposure to wild beasts appears to be mentioned 
by St. Paul (1 Cor. xv. 382; 2 Tim. iv. 17), hut not 
with any precision. Hui. 

* Striking on the mouth (as inflicted on Paul, 
Acts xxiii. 2), was a punishment for speaking with 
undue liberty or insolence. It signified that the 
mouth must be shut which uttered such speech. 
‘Travellers report instances of this practice still in 
the East. «As soon as the ambassador came,” 
‘says Morier (Second Journey through Persia, p. 8), 
he punished the prineipal offenders by causing 
them to be beaten before him; and those who had 

spoken their minds too freely, he smote upon the 
mouth with a shoe.” For another illustration see 
p. 94 of the same work. Η. 


ΡΟ NITES, THE (ΘΙ: 6 bovat: Phu- 
aite). ‘The descendants of Pua, or Phuyah, the 
son of Issachar (Num. xxvi. 23). 
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darkness (9), Ges.]: Samarit. J3°D: [Vat.] Φεινώ: 
(Rom.] Alex. dive; [Ald. Φινών :] Phunon). One 
of the halting-places of the Israelite host during 
the last portion of the Wandering (Num. xxxill. 42, 
43). It lay next beyond Zalmonah, between it and 
Oboth, and three days’ journey from the mountains 
of Aharim, which furmed the boundary of Moab. 
By Eusebius and Jerome (Onomuasticon, Φινῶν, 
“ Fenon’’) it is identified with Pinon, the seat of 
the Edomite tribe of that name, and, further, with 
Pheno, which contained the copper-mines so no- 
torious at that period, and was situated between 
Petra and Zoar. This identification is supported by 
the form of the name in the LXX. and Samaritan ; 
and the situation falls in with the requirements of 
the Wanderings. No trace of such a name appears 
to have been met with by modern explorers. ἃ. 


* Among the ruined places on the caravan road 
east of Mt. Seir, Seetzen’s Arab guide mentioned 
to him a eertain Aalaat (1. 6. Castle) Phendz 
(Zach's Monatl Corr. xvii. 191). This is conjec- 
tured by L. Volter (Zeller’s Bibl, Worterd. ii. 267) 
aud others to be the Punon or Phunon referred to 
in Numbers, as above. A. 


PURIFICATION. The term = “* purifica- 
tion,” in its legal and technical sense, is applied to 
the ritual observances whereby an Israelite was 
formally absolved from the taint of uncleanness. 
whether evideneed by any overt act or state, or 
whether connected with man’s natural depravity 
The cases that demanded it in the former instance 
are defined in the Levitical law [UNCLEANNEss]: 
with regard to the latter, it is only possible to lay 
down the general rule that it was a fitting prelude 
to any nearer approach to the Deity: as, for in- 
stance, in the admission of a proselyte to the con 
gregation [ProsELYTE], in the baptism (καθαρισ 
nds, John iti. 25) of the Jews as a sign of repent 
ance [BAprisM], in the consecration of priests and 
Levites [Paiesr; Levire], or in the performance 
of special religious acts (Lev. xvi. 4; 2 Chr. xxx. 
19). In the present article we are concerned solely 
with the former class, inasmuch as in this alone 
were the ritual observat.ces of a special character 
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The essence of purification, indeed, in all cases, 
consisted in the use.of water, whether by way of 
ablution or aspersion; but in the majora delieta 
of legal uncleamness, sacrifices of various kinds were 
added, and the ceremonies throughout bore an ex- 
piatory character. Simple ablution of the person 
was required atter sexual intercourse (Ley. xy. 18; 
2 Sam. xi. 4): ablution of the clothes, after tonch- 
ing the careass of an unclean beast, or eating or 
carrying the carcass of a clean beast that had died 
a natural death (Lev. xi. 25, 40): ablation both of 
the person and of the defiled garments in cases of 
gonorrhea dormientium (Lev. xv. 16, 17) —the 
ceremony in each of the above instances to take 
place on the day on which the uncleanness was con- 
tracted. A higher degree of uncleanness resulted 
from prolonged gonorrhea in males, and menstru- 
ation in women: in these cases a probationary in- 
terval of seven days was to be allowed after the 
cessation of the symptoms; on the evening of the 
seveith day the candidate for purification performed 
an ablution both of the person and of the garments, 
and on the eighth offered two tnrtle-doves or two 
young pigeons, one for a sin-offering, the other for 
a burnt-oftering (Ley. xv. 1-15, 19-30). Contact 
with persons in the above states, or even with 
clothing or furniture that had been used by them 
while in those states, involved wneleanness in a 
minor degree, to be absolved by ablution on the 
day of infection generally (Lev. xv. 5-11, 21-23), 
but in one particular case after an interval of seven 
days (Lev. xv. 24). In cases of childbirth the 
sacrifice was increased to a lamb of the first year 
with a pigeon or turtle-dove (Lev. xii. 6), an ex- 
ception being made in favor of the poor who might 
present the same offering as in the precediny case 
(Lev. xii, 8; Luke ii, 22-24). The purification 
took place turty days after the birth of a son, and 
eighty after that of a daughter, the difference in 
the interval being based on physical considerations. 
The uncleannesses already specified were conipara- 
tively of a mild character: the more severe were 
connected with death, which, viewed as the penalty 
of sin, was in the highest degree contaminating. 
To this head we refer the two cases of (1) touch- 
ing ἃ corpse, or a grave (Num. xix. 16), or even 
killing a man in war (Num. xxxi. 19); and (2) 
leprosy, which was regarded by the Hebrews as 
nothing less than a living death. The ceremonies 
of purification in the first of these two cases are 
detailed in Num. xix. A peculiar kind of water, 
termed the water of uncleanness@ (A. V. * water 
of separation’’), was prepared in the following 
manner: An unblemished red heifer, on which the 
yoke had not passed, was slain by the eldest son 
of the high-priest outside the camp. A portion of 
its blood was sprinkled seven times towards? the 
sanctuary; the rest of it, and the whole of the 
carcass, including even its dung, were then burnt 
in the sight of the officiating priest, together with 
cedar-wood, liyssop, and scarlet. The ashes were 
collected by a clean man and deposited in a clean 
place outside the camp. Whenever occasion re- 
quired, a portion of the ashes was mixed with 
spring water in a jar, and the unclean person was 
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sprinkled with it on the third, and again on the 
seventh day after the contraction of the unclean- 
ness. That the water had an expiatory efficacy, is 
unplied in the term sin-offering © (A. V. ὦ punifi- 
cation for sin’’) applied to it (Num. xix. 9), and 
all the particulars connected with its preparation 
had a symbolieal significance appropriate to the 
object sought. The sex of the victim (female, and 
hence lite-viving), its red color (the color of blood, 
the seat of life), its unimpaired vigor (never having 
borne the yoke), its youth, and the absence in it 
of spot or blemish, the cedar and the hyssop (pos- 
sessing the qualities, the former of ineorrnption, 
the latter of purity), and the scarlet (again the 
color of blood) — all these symbolized life in its 
fullness and freshness as the antidote of death. At 
the same time the extreme virulence of the unclean- 
hess is taught by the regulations that the victim 
should Le wholly consumed outside the camp, 
whereas generally certain parts were consumed on 
the altar, and the offal only outside the camp (comp. 
Ley. iv. 11, 12); that the blood was sprinkled 
towards, and not before the sanctuary; that the 
officiating minister should be neither the high- 
priest, nor yet simply a priest, but the presumptive 
high-priest, the office being too impure for the first, 
and too important for the second; that even the 
priest and the person that burnt the heifer were 
rendered unclean by reason of their contact with 
the vietim; and, lastly, that the purification should 
be effected, not simply by the use of water, but of 
water mixed with ashes which served as a lye, and 
would therefore have peculiarly cleansing qualities. 

The purification of the leper was a yet more for- 
mal proceeding, and indicated the highest pitch of 
uneleanness. The rites are thus described in Ley. 
xiv. 4-32: The priest having examined the leper 
and pronounced him clear of his disease, took for 
him two birds “alive and clean,’’ with cedar, scar- 
let, and hyssop. One of the birds was killed under 
the priest’s directions over a vessel filled with spring 
water, into which its blood fell; the other, with 
the adjuncts, cedar, etc., was dipped by the priest 
into the mixed blood and water, and, after the un- 
clean person had been seven times sprinkled with 
the sane liquid, was permitted to fly away ‘into 
the open field.” The leper then washed himself 
and his clothes, and shaved his head. The above 
proceedings took place outside the camp, and formed 
the first stage of purification. A probationary in- 
terval of seven days was then allowed, which period 
the leper was to pass “abroad out of his tent: ἃ 
on the last of these days the washing was repeated, 
and the shaving was more rigidly performed, even 
to the eyebrows and all his hair. ‘The second 
stage of the purification took place on the eighth 
day, and was performed “before the Lorp at the 
door of the tabernacle of the congregation.” The 
leper brought thither an offering consisting of two 
he-lambs, a yearling ewe-lamb, fine flour mingled 
with oi], and a log of oil: in cases of poverty the 
offering was reduced to one lamb, and two turtle- 
doves, or two young pigeons, with a less quantity 
of fine flour, and a log of oil. ‘The priest slew one 
of the he-lambs as a trespass-offering, and applied 


d The Rabbinical explanation of this was in con- 
formity with the addition in the Chaldee version, “et 
non accedet ad Jatus uxoris sua.’? The words cannot, 
however, be thus restricted: they are designed to mark 
the partial restoration of the leper — inside the camp, 
but outside his tent. 
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a portion of its blood to the right ear, right thumb, | 
and great toe of the right foot of the ‘leper: he next 
sprinkled a portion of the oil seven times before | 
the Lord, applied another portion of it to the parts 


of the body already specified, and poured the re- 


inainder over the leper’s head. The other he-lamb 
and the ewe-lamb, or the two birds, as the case 
night be, were then offered as a sin-offering, and 
a burnt-offering, tovether with the meat-offering. 
The significance of the cedar, the scarlet, and the 
hyssop, of the running water, and of the “alive 
(full of life) and clean ‘’ condition of the birds, is 
the same as in the case previously described. The 
two stages of the proceedings indicated, the first, ' 
which took place outside the camp, the re-admission 
of the leper to the community of men; the second, | 
before the sanctuary, his re-adimission to conmun- 
ion with God. In the first stage, the slaughter of 
the one bird and the dismissal of the other, sym- 
bolized the punishment of death deserved and fully 
remitted. In the second, the use of oil and its 
application to the same parts of the body as in the 
consecration of priests (Lev. viii. 23, 24) symbol- 
ized the re-dedication of the leper to the service 
of Jehovah. 

The ceremonies to be observed in the purification 
of a house or a garment infected with leprosy, were 
identical with the first stage of the proceedings used 
for the leper (Lev. xiv. 33-53). 


The necessity of purification was extended in the | 
a e ; 'second or fourth day of the week, the commence- 


post-Babyloniau period to a variety of unauthorized 
cases. Cups and pots, brazen vessels and couches, 
were washed as a matter of ritual observance (Mark 
vii. 4). The washing of the hands before meals 
was conducted in a formal manner ¢ (Mark vii. 3), 
and minute regulations are laid down ou this sub- 
ject in a treatise of the Mishna, entitled Yadaim. 
These ablutions required a large supply of water, 
and hence we find at a marriage feast uo less than 
six jars containing two or three firkins apiece, pre- 
pared for the purpose (John ii. 6). We meet with 
references to purification after childbirth (Luke ii. 
22), and after the cure of leprosy (Matt. vill. 4; 
Luke xvii. 14), the sprinkling of the water mixed 
with ashes being still retained in the latter case 
(Heb. ix. 13). What may have been the specific 
causes of uncleanness in those who came up to 
purify themselves before the Passover (Johu xi. 55), 
or in those who had taken upon themselves the 
Nazarite’s vow (Acts xxi. 24, 26), we are not in- 
formed; in either case it may have been contact 
with a corpse, though in the latter it would rather 
appear to have been a general purification prepara- 
tory to the accomplishment of the vow. 

In conelusion it may be observed, that the dis- 
tinctive feature in the Mosaic rites of purification 
is their expiatory character. The idea of unclean- 
hess was not peculiar to the Jew: it was attached 
by the Greeks to the events of childbirth and death 


@ Various opinions are held with regard to the term 
πυγμῇ. The meaning “with the fist’? is in accord- 
ance with the general tenor of the Rabbinical usages, 
the hand used in washing the other being closed lest 
the palm should contract uncleanness in the act. 


b The word “)\5 (pur) is Persian. In the modern 
language, it takes the form of pareh, and it is cognate 
with pars and part (Gesen. Thes.). It is explained, Esth. 
fii. 7, and ix. 24, by the Hebrew PebP : KAnpot: 


fortes. 
¢ It can hardly be doubted that the conjecture of 
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_(Phucyd. iii. 104; Eurip. Jph. in Taur. 583), and 
by various nations to the case of sexual intercourse 
(Herod. i. 198, ii. 64; Vers. ii. 16). But with all 
these nations simple ablution stifficed : no sacrifices 
were demanded. The Jew alone was taught by 
the use of cxpiatory offerings to discern to its full 
extent the connection between the outward sign 
and the-inward fount of impurity. W. L. B. 


s b 
PURIM (ayaa: : Φρουραί: © [in ver. 26, 
FA.® @poupim, Φουρὶ ver. 31, Alex. τῶν Φρουραια, 
FA. των cae FA.3 τ. Φρουριμ: :] Phurim: 


also, EXTASTT “iS? (Esth. ix. 26, 81): dies sor- 
tium), the ak fettival instituted to commemo- 
rate the preservation of the Jews in Persia from 
the massaere with which they were threatened 
‘through the machinations, of Haman (Ksth. ix.; 
Joseph. Ant. xi. 6, ὃ 18). [Esruer.| It was 
probably called Purim by the Jews in irony. ‘Their 
great enemy Hainan appears to have been very su- 
perstitious and much given to casting lots (Esth. 
iii. 7). They gave the name Purim, or Lots, to 
the commemorative festival, because he had thrown 


| lots to ascertain what day would be auspicious for 


him to carry into effect the bloody decree which 
the king had issued at his instance (Esth. ix. 24). 

The festival lasted two days, and was regularly 
observed on the 14th and 15th of Adar. But if 
the 14th happened to fall on the Sabbath, or on the 


ment of the festival was deferred till the next day. 
It is not easy to conjecture what may have been 
the ancient mode of observance, so as to have given 
the occasion soniething of the dignity of a national 
religious festival. The traditions of the Jews, and 
their niodern usage respecting it are curious. It 
is stated that eighty- five of the Jewish elders ob- 
jected at first to the institution of the feast, when 
it was proposed by Mordecai (Jerus. Gem. Megil- 
lah — Lightfoot on John x. 21). A preliminary 
fast was appointed, called “the fast of Esther,” to 
be observed on the 13th of Adar, in memory of 
the fast which Esther and her maids observed, ard 
which she enjoined, through Mordecai, on the Jews 
of Shushan ([sth. iv. 16). If the 15th was a 
Sabbath, the fast was put back to the fifth day of 
the week; it could not be held on the sixth day, 
because those who might be engaged in preparing 
food for the Sabbath would necessarily have to 
taste the dishes to prove them. According to mod- 
ern custom, as soon as the stars begin to appear, 
when the 14th of the month has commenced, can- 
dles are lighted up in token of rejoicing, and the 
people assemble in the synagogue.¢ After a short 
prayer and thanksgiving, the reading of the Book of 
Esther commences. The book is written in a pecul- 
lar Ae ona roll called κατ᾽ ἐξοχήν, ‘the Roll” 


(mE >, Megillah).e The reader translates the text, 


the editor of the Complutensian Polyglot (approved hy 
Grotius, in Esth. iii. 7, and by Schleusmer, Lex. im 
LXX. 8. @povpai) is correct, and that the reading 
should be dovpat. In like manner, the modern ecti- 
tors of Josephus have changed @povpator into Povpatos 
(Ant. xi. 6, ὃ 13). The old editors imagined that Jo- 
sephus connected the word with φρουρεῖν. 


d This service is said to have taken plave in former 
times on the 15th in walled towns, but on the 14th in 
the country and unwalled towns, according to Esth. 
ix<.18,.19; 


€ Five books of the O. T. (Ruth, Esther, E:clesias- 
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as he goes on, into the vernacular tongue of the 
place, and makes comments on particular passages. 
He reads in a histrionie manner, suiting his tones 
and gestures to the ehanges in the subject miat- 
ter. When he comes to the name of Haman the 
whole congregation ery out, ‘+ May his name he 
blotted out,” or “Let the name of the ungodly 
perish.” At the same time, in some places, the 
boys who are present make a great noise with their 
hands, with mallets, and with pieces of wood or 
stone on which they have written the name of Ha- 
man, and which they rub together so as to oblit- 
erate the writing. When the names of the sons 
of l}aman ure read (ix. 7, 8, 9) the reader utters 
them with a continuous enunciation, so as to make 
them into one word, to signify that they were 
hanged all at once. 
through, the whole congregation exelaim, “ Cursed 
be Haman: : blessed be Mordecai; eursed be Zoresh 
(the wife of tlaman); blessed be Esther; eursed 
be all idolators; blessed be all Israelites, and blessed 
be flarbonah who hanged Haman.’? The volume 
is then solemnly rolled up. Atl go home and par- 
take of a repast said to consist mainly of milk and 
eggs. Inthe morning service in the synagogne, 
on the 14th, after the prayers, the passage is read 
from the Law (Ex. xvii. 8-16) whieh relates the 
destruction of the Amalekites, the people of Agag 
(1 Sam. xv. 8), the supposed ancestor of Haman 
(Esth. iii. 1). The Megillah is then read again in 
the same manner, and with the same responses from 
the congregation, as on the preceding evening. All 
who possibly ean are bound to hear the reading of 
the Megillah — men, women, children, eripples, in- 
valids, and even idiots —though they may, if they 
please, listen to it outside the synagogue (Misha, 
Rosh. Hash. iti. 7). 

The 14th of Adar.¢ as the very day of the de- 
liverance of the Jews, is more solemnly kept than 
the 13th. But when the service in the synagogue 
is over, all give themselves up to merrymaking. 
Games of all sorts, with dancing and musie, com- 
mence. 
tainment, the subjeet of which is conneeted with 
the oeeasion, sometimes takes place, and men fre- 
quently put on female attire, declaring that the 
festivities of Purim, according to Esth. ix. 22, sus- 


pend the law of Deut. xxii. 5, which forbids one sex, 


to wear the dress of the other. A dainty meal then 
follows, sometimes with a free indulgence of wine, 
both unmixed and mulled. According to the Ge- 
mara (JMJegillah, vii. 2), “tenetur homo in festo 
Purim eo usque inebriari, ut nullum discrimen norit, 
inter maledietionen Ifamanis et benedictionem 
Mardochei.’’ ὃ 


tes, Canticles, and Lamentations) are designated by 
the Rabbinical writers “the Five Rolls.”’ beeause, as it 
would seem, they used to be written in separate vol- 
umes for the use of the synagogue (Gesen. Thes. s. 


9123). [EstHEeR, Book oP.] 


@ It is called ἡ Μαρδοχαϊκὴ ἡμέρα, 2 Macc. xv. 36. 
6 Buxtorf remarks on this passage: ‘ Lloc est. ne- 
sciat supputare numerum qui ex singularum vocum 


literis exstruitur: nam litere YD FD TS et 


Ts “7S in Gematria enndem numerum confi- 


einnt. Perinde est ac si diceretur, posse jllos in tan- 
tun) bibere, ut quinque manus digitos numerare am- 
pliui non possint.”’ 

ὁ See Cod. Theodos. lib. xvi. tit. viii. 18: ‘ Judacos, 


When the Megillah is read _ 
“The Prophets may fail, but not the Megillah.” 
Τὺ was said that no books would survive in the Mes- 


In the evening a quaint dramatic enter-, 
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On the 15th the rejoicing is continued. and gifts 
consisting chiefly of sweetmeats and other eatables, 
are interchanged. Offerings for the poor are also 
made by all who can afford to do so, in proportion 
to their means (Esth. ix. -19, 22). 

When the month Adar used to be doubled, in 
the Jewish leap-year, the festival was repeated on 
the 14th and 15th of the second Adar. 

It would seem that the Jews were tempted to 
associate the Christians with the Persians and Am- 
alekites in the eurses of the synagogue.¢ Hence 
probably arose the popularity of the feast of Purim 
in those ages in which the feeling of enmity was so 
strongly manifested between Jews and Christians. 
Several Jewish proverbs are preserved which strik- 
ingly show the way in which Purim was regarded, 
sueh as, The Temple may fail, but Purim never;”’ 


siah’s kingdom except the Law and the Mezillah. 
This affection for the book and the festival con- 
neeted with it is the more remarkable because the 
events ou which they are founded affected only an 
exiled portion of the Hebrew race, and because 
there was so much in them to shoek the principles 
and prejudices of the Jewish mind. 

Ewald, in support of his theory that there was 
in patriarchal times a religious festival at every 
new and full moon, conjectures that Purim was 
originally the full moon feast of Adar, as the Pass- 
over was that of Nisan, and Tabernacles that of 
Sasrt 

It was suggested first by Kepler that the ἑορτὴ 
τῶν “lovsaiwy of John v. 1 was the feast of 
Purim. The notion has been confidently espoused 
by Petavins, Olshausen, Stier, Wieseler, Winer, 
and Anger (who, according to Winer, has proved 
the point beyond contradiction), and is favored by 
Alford and Elheott. The question is a difficult 
one. It seeins to be generally allowed that the 
opinion of Chrysostom, Cyril, and most of the 
fathers, which was taken up by Erasmus, Calvin, 
Beza, and Bengel, that the feast was Pentecost, 
aud that of Coeceius, that it was Tabernacles (which 
is countenanced by the reading of one inferior 
MS.), are precluded by the general course of the 
narrative, and especially hy John iy. 35 (assuming 
that the words of our Lord which are there given 
were spoken in seed-time) @ eompared with y. 1. 
The interval indicated by a comparison of tbese 
texts could scarcely have extended beyond Nisan. 
The choice is thus left between Purim and the 
Passover. 

The principal objections to Purim are, (a) that 
it was not necessary to go up to Jerusalem to keep 


quodam festivitatis suze solemni, Aman, ad pons 
quondam recordationem incendere, et erucis adsimu- 
latam speciem in contemptu Christiane fidei sacrilega 
mente exurere, Provinciarum Rectores prohibeant: ne 
locis suis fidei nostra signum immiisceant, sed ritus 
suos infra contemptum Christianz legis retineant, 
amissuri sine dubio permissa hactenus, nisi ab illicitis 
temperaverint.”’ 


εἶ This supposition does not appear to be materially 
weakened by our taking as a proverb τετράμηνός ἐστιν 
καὶ 6 θερισμὸς ἔρχεται. Whether the expression was 
such or not, it surely adds poiut to our Lord’s words, 
if we suppose the figurative language to have been 
suggested by what was actually going on in the fields 
hefore the eyes of Himself and his hearers 
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the festival; (6) that it is not very likely that our 
Lord would have made a point of paying especial 
honor to a festival which appears to have had but 
a very small religious element in it, and which 
seems rather to have been the means of keeping 
alive a feeling of national revenge and hatred. It 
is alleged on the other hand that our Lord’s at- 
tending the feast would he in harmony with his 
deep sympathy with the feelings of the Jewish 
people, which went further than his merely “ ful- 
filling all righteousness ’’ in carrying out the pre- 
cepts of the Mosaic Law. It is further urged that 
the narrative of St. John is best made out by sup- 
posing that the incident at the pool of Bethesda 
occurred at the festival whicli was characterized by 
showing kindness to the poor, and that our Lord 
was induced, by the enmity of the Jews then 
evinced, not to remain at Jerusalem till the Pass- 
over, mentioned Jolin vi. £ (Stier). 

The identity of the Passover with the feast in 
question has been maintained by Irenzeus, Euse- 
bius, and Theodoret, and, in modern times, by 
Luther, Sealiger, Grotins, engstenberg, Greswell, 
Neander, Tholuck, Robinson, and the majority of 
commentators. The principal difficulties in the 
way are, (7) the omission of the article, involving 
the improbability that the great festival of the 
year should be spoken of as ‘ « feast of the Jews;”’ 


(6) that as our Lord did not go up to the Passover | 


mentioned John vi. 4, He must have absented 
himself from Jerusalem for a year and a half, that 
is, till the feast of Tabernaeles (John vii. 2). 
Against these points it is contended, that the appli- 
-eation of ἑορτή withont the article to the Passover 
is countenanced by Matt. xxvii. 15; Luke xxiii. 
17 (comp. John xviii. 39); that it is assigned as a 
reason for his staying away from Jerusalem for a 
longer period than usual, that “the Jews songht 
to kill him’ (John vii. 1; ef. v. 18); that this 
long period satisfactorily accounts for the surprise 
expressed by his brethren (lohn vii. 3), and that, 
as it was evidently his custom to visit Jerusalem 
once a year, Ile went up to the feast of Tabernacles 
(vil. 2) instend of going to the Passover. 

On the whole, the only real objection to the 
Passover seems to be the want of the article before 
ἑορτή. That the language of the New Testament 
will not justify our regarding the omission as ex- 
pressing emphasis on any general ground of usage, 
is proved by Winer (Grammar of the N. T. dia- 
leet, iii. 19). It must be admitted that the diffi- 
culty is no small one, though it does not seem to 
be sufficient to outweigh the grave objections which 
lie against the feast of Purim. 

The arguments on one side are best set forth 
by Stier and Olshausen on John y. 1, by Kepler 
(/eloge Chronice, Vranefort, 1615), and by Anger 
(de temp. in Act. Apost. i. 24); those on the other 
side, by Robinson (//armony, note on the Second 
Passover), and Neander, Life of Christ, § 143. 
See also Lightfoot, Kuinoel, and Tholuck, on John 
v. IL; and Greswell, Diss. viii. vol. ii.; [Nicott, 
Lect. p. 135. 


α Tischendorf inserts the article in his text, and 
Winer allows that there is much authority in its favor. 
But the nature of the case seems to be such, that the 
nsertion of the article in later MSS. may be more 
gasily acconnted for than its omission in the older 
. nes. 

* The article is inserted in the Sinaitie and Ephrem 
MS3., and apparently in 1, of the sixth century, which 
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See Carpzov, App. Crit. iii. 11; Reland, Ant. iv. 
9; Schickart, Purim sive Bacchanalia Judceorum 
(Crit. Sac. iii. col. 1184); Buxtorf, Syn. J ud. xxix. 
The Mishniecat treatise, .Wegill, eontains directions 
respecting the mode in which the scroll should be 
written out and in which it should be read, with 
other matters, not much to the point in hand, con- 
nected with the service of the synagogue. Stauben, 
La Vie Juive en Alsace; Mills, British Jews, p. 


1&8. s. C. 
* PURPLE. ([Cotors, 1.] 
PURSE. The Hebrews, when on a journey, 


were provided with a bag (variously termed οἶδ," 
isérér, and chdrit), in which they carried their 
nioney (Gen. xlii. 35; Prov. i. 14, vii. 20; Is. xlvi. 
6); and, if they were merchants, also their weights 
Deut. xxv. 13; Mic. vi. 11). This bay is described 
in the N. 'T. by the terms βαλάντιον [Tisch. βαλ- 
λάντιον] (peculiar to St. Luke, x. 4, xii. 33, xxii. 
35, 36), and γλωσσόκομον (peculiar to St. John, 
xii. 6, xii. 39). The former is a classical term 
(Plat. Convey. p. 190, 1, σύσπαστα βαλαντια): 
the latter is connected with the classical γλωσ- 
σοκομεῖον, Which originally meant the bag in 
which musicians carried the mouthpieces of their 
instruments. In the LXX. the term is applied to 
the chest for the offerings at the Temple (2 Chr. 
xxiv. 8, 10, 11), and was hence adopted by St. John 
to describe the common purse carried by the dis- 
ciples. The girdle also served as a purse, and 
henee the term ζώνη oecurs in Matt. x. 9; Mark 
vi. 8. [GrrpLe.}] Ladies wore ornamental purses 
(Is. iti, 23). The Rabbinists forbade any one 
passing through the Temple with stick, shoes, and 
purse, these three being the indications of travel- 
ling (Mishn. Berach. 9, § ὅ). [Sexir-.] 
NY Ὁ: 


ΒΟ Chrai. 8; Nahe iil fae ute 


PUTE’OLI (πΠοτίολοι : [Pufcoli]) appears 
alike in Josephus (lit. c. 3; And. xvii. 12, § 1, 
xviii. 7, ὃ 2) and in the Acts of the .\postles 
(xxvill. 13) in its characteristie position under the 
early Roman emperors, namely, as the ereat land- 
ing-place of travellers to Italy from the Levant, 
and as the harbor to which the Alexandrian corn- 
ships brought their cargoes. These two features 
of the place in fact coincided; for in that day the 
movements of travellers by sea depended on mer- 
chant-vessels. Puteoli was at that period a place 
of very great importance. We cannot elucidate 
this better than by saying that the celebrated bay 
which is now “the bay of Naples,’’ and im early 
times was “the bay of Cume,"’ was then called 
«“ Sinus Puteolanus.”” The city was at the north- 
eastern angle of the bay. Close to it was Bair, 
one of the niost fashionable of the Roman watering- 
places. The emperor Caligula once built a ridic- 
ulous bridge between the two towns; and the re- 
mains of it must have been conspicuous when St. 
Paul landed at Puteoli in the Alexandrian ship 
which bronght him from Malta. [Castor AND 


may be regarded as a fair offset to A BD. The uncial 
MSS. are about equally divided both in respect to 
authority and number, there being 10 on each side. 
The article is also added in the Sahidic and Coptic (or 
Thebaic and Memphitic) versions. As 


b DD, ae and on. The last ocenrs 
only in 2 K. v. 28 © bags ;” Is. iii. 22, A. V. ‘ crispIng- 
pins.” The latter is suppesed to refer to the long 
round form of the purse. 
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POLLUX; MELITA; Ruecium; SyRACUSE.] In 
illustration of the arrival here of the corn-ships 
we may refer to Seneca (/p. 77) and Suetonius 
( Octuv. 98). 

The carlier name of Puteoli, when the lower 
part of Italy was Greek, was Diceearchia; and this 
name continued to be used to a late period. Jose- 
phus uses it in two of the passages above referre | 
to: in the third (Ἐς c. 8) he speaks of himself 
(after the shipwreck which, like St. Paul, he had 
recently gone threugh) as διασωθεὶς εἰς τὴν 
Δικαιαρχίαν, ἣν Ποτιόλους Ἰταλοὶ καλοῦσιν. 
So Philo, in describing the curious interview which 
he and his fellow Jewish ambassadors had here 
with Caligula, uses the old name (Legat. ad Cuium, 
ii. 521). The word Puteoli was a true Roman 
name, and arose (whether « puters or a putendo) 
from the strong mineral springs which are char- 
acteristic of the place. Its Roman history may he 
said to have beenn with the Second Punic War. 
It rose continually into greater importance, from 
the causes above mentioned. No part of the Cam- 
panian shore was more frequented. The associa- 
tions of Puteoli with historical personayes are very 
numerous. Scipio sailed from hence to Spain. 
Cicero had a yilla (his 66 Puteolanum’’) in the 
neighborhood. Tlere Nero planned the niurder of 
his mother. Vespasian gave to this city peculiar 


privileges, and here Hadrian was buried. In the 
Sth century Puteoli was ravaged both by Alaric 


and Genseric, and it never afterwards recovered its 
former eminence. It is now a fourth-rate Italian 
town, still retaining the name of Pozzuoli. 

In connection with St. Paul's movements, we 
must notice its communications in Nero’s reign 
along the mainland with Reme. The coast-road 
leading northwards to Sinuessa was not made till! 


the reion of Domitian; but there was a cross-read | 


Jeading to Capua, and there joining the Appian 
Way. [(Arru Forum; Turee Taverns.] The 
remains of this road may be traced at intervals; 
and thns the Apostle’s route can be followed almost 
step.by step. We should also notice the fact that 
there were Jewish residents at Puteoli. We might | 
be sure of this from its mercantile importance; 
but we are positively informed of it by Josephus 
(Ant. xvii. 12. § 1) in his account of the visit of 
the pretended Herod-Alexander to Augustus; and 
the circumstance shows how natural it was that 
the Apostle should find Christian * brethren ’’ there 
inimediately on landing. 

The remains of Puteoli are considerable. The 
aqueduct, the reservoirs, portions (probably) of 
baths, the great amphitheatre, the building called 
the Temple of Serapis, which affords very curious 
indications of changes of level in the soil, are all 
well worthy of notice. But our chief interest here 
is concentrated on the ruins of the ancient mole, 
which is formed of the concrete called Pozzolana, 
and sixteen of the piers of which still remain. No 
Roman harbor has left so solid a memorial of itself 
as this one at which St. Paul landed in Italy. 

Jee bl: 


PU’TIEL Ὁ ANID [afflicted of God, Ges.]: 
Ρουτιήλ: Phutiel). One of the daughters of Pu- 
216} was wife of Kleazar the son of Aaron, and 
mother of Phinehas (fx. vi. 35). Though he does 
not appear again in the Dible records, Putiel has 
some celebrity in more modern leach traditions. 
They identify him with Jethro the Midianite, ‘« who 
fatted the calves for idolatrous worship" (Targum 
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Pseudojon. on Ex. vi. 25; Gemara of Sota hy 
Wagenseil, viii. § 6). What are the grounds for 
the tradition or for such an accusation against 
Jethro is not obvious. G. 


PYGARG (JW, dishin: πύγαργος: pyg- 
argus) occurs only (Deut. xiv. 5) in the list of clean 
animals as the rendering of the Heb. dishin, the 
name apparently of some species of antelope, thouch 
it is by no means easy to identify it. The Greek 
πύγαργος denotes an animal with a “ white rump,”’ 
and is used by Herodotus (iv. 192) as the name of 
some Libyan deer or antelope. Elian (vii. 19) 
also mentions the πύγαργος, but gives no more 
than the name; comp. also Juvenal (Sat. xi. 138). 
It is usual to identify the pygerg of the Greck 
and Latin writers with the addaz of North Africa, 
Nubia, ete. (dAddax nasomaculatus); but we cannot 
regard this point as satisfactorily settled. In the 
first place, this antelope does not present at all the 
required characteristic implied by its name; and, 
in the second, there is much reason for believing, 
with Riippell (Adles zu dex Reise im Nord. Afrik, 
Ρ- 21), and [lamilten Smith (Griffith’s Cuvier’s 
Anim. King. iv. 193), that the Addaz is identical 
with the Strepsieeros of Pliny (N. ἢ. xi. 37), 
which animal, it must be observed, the Roman 
naturalist distinguishes from the pygargus (viii. 
53). Indeed we may regard the identity of the 
Adduz and Pliny's Strepsiceros as established ; for 
when this species was, after many years, at length 
rediscovered by Hemprich and Rippell. it was 
found to be called by the Arabic name of akas or 
adas, the very name which Pliny gives as the local 
| one of his Strepsiceros. The pygargus, therefore, 
must he sought for in some animal different from 
ithe addsx. ‘There are several antelopes which have 
‘the characteristic white croup required; many of 


_s 


which, however, are inhabitants of South Africa, 
pe as the Spring-hok (lxtidereas euchore) and 
the Bonte-bok (Damalis pygarga). We are in- 
clined to consider the πύγαργος, or pygargus, as 
a generic name to denote any of the white-rumped 
προ τῶν ef North Africa, Syria, etc., such as the 
Ariel gazelle (Andi/ope γαρίδα, Hemprich), the 
Isabella gazelle (Gazella Istbellina); perhaps too 
the mohr, both of Abyssinia (G6. Soemmerinyii) 
and of Western Africa (G. Jfohr), may be included 
under the term. Whether, however, the LXX. 
and Vulg. are correct in their interpretation of 
dishén is another question; but there is no col- 
lateral evidence of any kind beyond the authority 
of the two most important versions to aid us in 
our investigation of this word, of which various 
etymolosies, have been given from which nothing 
definite can be learnt. WV. Ee 


* PYR’RHUS (Πυῤῥος, red-haired: Pyr- 
rhus), father of Sopater, one of Paul’s company on 
his journey from Greece to Asia (Acts xx. 4). 
The name in that passage is undoubtedly genuine, 
being found in the best copies of the text, thongh 
omitted in the tertus receptus, and hence also in 
the A. VW. The father was no donbt a Berean as 
well as the son, but whether he was a Christian or 
not is uncertain, unless,as some suppose. Sopater 
and Sosipater (Rom. xvi. 21) were forms of the same 
name, and belonged in this history to the same per- 
son. In the latter case he was at Corinth when 
Paul wrote te the Church at Rome. The mention 
of the father serves to distinguish this Sopater from 
others of the same name. The same usage exists 
in modern Greek. J is 
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QUAILS ον, sélav; but in Καὶ vow, 
séldiv: ὀρτυγομήτρα : colurnix). Varions opinions 
have been held as to the nature of the food denoted 
by the Heb. sé/ar, whieh on two distinct oecasions 
was supplied to the [sraelites in the wilderness; see 
dx. xvi. 13, on which occasion the people were 
between Sin and Sinai; and Num. xi. 31, 92, 
when at the station nained, in eonsequence of the 
judgement whieh befell them, Nibroth-hattaavah. 
Phat the tlebrew word is correctly rendered “ quails,”’ 


is we think beyond a shadow of doubt, nutwith- | 


standing the different interpretations which have 
been assigned to it by several writers of eminence. 
Ludolf, for instance. an author of high repute, 
has endeavored to show that the sedav were locusts; 
see his Lissertatio de Loeustis, euin Diatriba, ete., 
Vrane. ad Moen. 1694. His opinion has been fully 
advoeated and adopted by Patrick (Comment. ou 
Num. xi. 31, 32); the Jews in Arabia also, as we 
learn from Niebuhr (Beschreib. von Aral. p. 172), 
‘are eonvineed that the birds whieh the Israelites 
ate in such numbers were only elouds of loeusts, 
and they laugh at those translators who suppose 
that they found quails where quails were never 
seen.”? Rudbeck (/ehthyol. Bibl. Spee. i.) has ar- 
gued in favor of the séléiv meaning “ flying-fish,”’ 
some speeies of the genus Exocetus ; Michaelis at one 
time held the same opinion, but afterwards prop- 
erly abandoned it (see Rosenmiiller, Wot. ad Bo- 
ehart. /eroz. ii. 549). A late writer, Mbrenherg 
(Geograph. Zeit. ix. 86), from having observed a 
nuniber of ‘flying fish’ (gurnards, of the genus 
Tright of Oken, Daetylopterus of modern icthyolo- 
gists) lying dead on the shore uear 1.111}, believed 
that this was the food of the Israelites in the wil 
deriuess, and named the fish « Trigla {sraelitarum.” 
Hermann von der Hardt supposed that the locust 
bird (Pastor Roseus), was intended by séfav; and 
recently Mr. Forster (Voice of dsrael, p. 98) las 
advanced an opinion that “red geese’’ of the genus 
Casarea are to be understood by the Uebrew term; 
a similar explanation has been suggested by Stan- 
ley (S. ᾧ P. p. 82) and adopted by Tennent ( Cey- 
lon, i. 487, note): this is apparently an old conceit, 
for Patrick (Nb. xxi. 31) alludes to such an ex- 
planation, but we have been unable to traee it to 
its origin. Some writers, while they hold that the 
original word denotes “quails,’? are of opinion 
that a species of sand-grouse (Pterocles alehut), 
frequent in the Bible- lands, is also ineluded under 
the term; see Winer (Bibl. Realwért. ii. 772): 
Rosenmiiller (Vot. ad /Heroz. ii. 649); Faber 
(ad Harmer, ii. 442); Gesenius (hes. s. v. 


Voty), It is usual to refer to Hasselquist as the 
author ity for believing that the Aata (sand-grouse ) 
is denoted: this traveller, however, was rather in- 
elined to believe, with some of the writers named 
above, that *loensts,’’ and not birds, are to he 
understood (p. 443); and it is diftienlt to make 
put what he means by Tetrao Israelitarum.  Lin- 
nus supposed he intended by it the common 
“quail:’’ in one paragraph he states that the 
Arabians eall a bird “of a grayish color and less 
than our partridge,’ by the name of Autie. 116 
adds “ An Selaw?’’ ‘This cannot be the Ptero- 
sles alchata. 

The view taken by Ludolf may be dismissed 


| 


‘able to sustain their flight above a 
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with a very few words. The expression in 1} 5. 


Ixxviii. 27 of «feathered fowl (FID FY), wh τι 
is used in relerence to the sé/av, clearly denotes 
some bird, and Ludolf quite fails to prove that it 
may ΠΣ winged Insects; again there is not a 
shadow of evidence to support the opinion that 
séliv ean signify any “locust,” this terin being 
used in the Arabic and the cognate languages to de- 
note a quail.”? As to any species of + flying-fish,” 
whether belonging to the genus Ductylopterus, or 
to that of axecetus, being inteuded, it will be 
enough to state that (ἰ flying- -fish ’’ are quite un- 
few hundred 
yards at the most, and never could have been 
ae in the Red Sea in numbers sufficient to sup- 
ply the Israelitish host. The interpretation of 
sélav by © wild geese,’ or “ wild cranes,” or any 
“wild fowl,’ is a gratuitous assumption, without a 
particle of evidence in its favor, The Casareca, 
with whieh Mr. lorster identifies the sc/dr, is the 
CY vutilla, a bird about the size of a mallard, 
which ean by no means answer the supposed requi- 
site of standing three feet high from the ground. 
‘The large red-leged eranes, Ἢ of which Professor 
Stanley speaks, are evidently white storks (Ciconte 
alba), and would fulfill the eondition as to height; 
but the flesh is so nauseous that no Israelite could 
have done more than haye tasted it. With respeet 


Pteroctes alchata. 


to the Pterocles alchata, neither it nor indeed 
any other species of the genus eau square with the 
Scriptural aecount of the sé/év; the sand-grouse are 
birds of strong wing and of unwearied flight, and 
never conld have been eaptured in any numbers 
by the Israelitish multitudes. We niuch question, 
moreover, whether the people would have eaten to ex- 
cess — for so mueh the expression translated ‘ fully 
satisfied *' (Ps. xxviii. 29) implies — of the flesh of 
this bird, for aceording to the testimony of trav- 
ellers, from Dr. Russell (//ist. of Aleppo, ii. 194, 
2d ed.) down to observers of to-day, the flesh of 
sand-grouse is hard and tasteless. It is elear, 
however, that the sé/av of the Peutateuch and the 
105th Psalm denotes the common * quail”? ( Cotur- 
nic dactylisonans) and no bird. In the first plaee, 


the Ilebrew word ahi 2 is unquestionably iden- 


tical with the Arabie salwa (sho) a ¢qnail.”’ 
? 


Aeeording to Schultens (Orig. Hed. i. 231) the 
ITeb. yoy is derived from an Arabic root -‘ to he 


fat;’’ the round, plump form of a quail is emi- 
neutly suitable to this etymology; indeed, its fat- 
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ness is proverbial. The ohjections which have been 
urged by Patrick and others against * quails *’ being 
intendcd are very easily refuted. The expression, 
sas if it were two cubits (high) upon the face of the 
earth’? (Num xi. 31) is explained by the LX-X., by 
the Vule., and by Josephus (Ami. iil. 1, § 5), to refer 
to the height at which quails flew above the ground, 
in their exhausted condition from their long flight. 
As to the enormous quantities which the least suc- 
cessful Israelite is said to have taken, namely, “ten 
homers,’ in the space of a night and two days, 
there is every reason for believing that the ‘“ ho- 
mers 7 here spoken of do not denote strictly the meas- 
ure of that name, but simply *¢a heap:” this is 
the explanation given by Onkelos and the Arabic 
versions of Saadias and Erpenius, in Num. xi. 31. 


Coturnia vulgaris, 


The quail migrates in immense numbers; see 
Pliny (//. N. x. 23), aud “Tournefort (Voyage, i. 
329), who says that all the ishuds of the Archi- 
pelago at certain seasons of the year are covered 
with these birds. Col. Sykes states that such 
quantities were once caught in Capri, near Naples, 
as to have afforded the bishop no small share of 
his revenue, and that in consequence he has been 
ealled Bishop of Quails. The same writer men- 
tions also (Trans. Zvdl. Soe. ii.) that 160,000 
quails have been netted in one season on this little 
island; according to Temminck 100,000 have been 
taken near Nettuno, in one day. The Israelites 
would have had little difficulty in capturing large 
quantities of these birds, as they are known to 
arrive at places sometinies so completely exhausted 
by their flight as to be readily taken, not in nets 
only, but hy the hand. See Diod. Sic. (i. 82, 
ed. Dindorf); Prosper Alpinus (2terwn d’qypt. 
iv. 1); Josephus (πὲ iii. 1, ὃ 5). Sykes (ὦ ὦ) 
says “they arrive in spring on the shores of Prov- 


α ΝΣ Inthe northern parts of Persia and Armenia, 
aceording to Morier, quails are taken in great abun- 
danee, and with great ease, with the simplest possitlle 
machinery. The men stiek two poles in their gir- 
dles, on which poles they so streteh a coat or pair 
of trousers, that the sleeves or the legs shall project 
like the horns ot a beast. Thus disguised, they prow] 
about the fields with a hand-net, and the quails, 
simply supposing the strange object to be a horned 
beast, and therefore harmless to thew, allow him to 
approach til! he throws the net over them. Rude 
as such a contrivance seems, the Persians catch them 
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ence so fatigued that for the first few days they 
allow themselves to be taken by the hand.’’ 4 
The Israelites ‘spread the quails round about the 
eamp;’’ this was for the purpose of drying them. 
The iyyptians similarly prepared these birds; see 
Herodotus (ii. 77), and Maillet (Leftres sur 
i Egypte, ix. 21, iv. 180). The expression “ quails 
from the sea,’’ Num. xi. 31, must not he restricted 
to denote that the birds came from the sea as 
their starting-point, but it must be taken to show 
the direction from which they were coming; the 
quails were, at the time of the event narrated in 
the sacred writings, on their spring journey of 
migration northwards, an interesting proof, as Col. 
Sykes has remarked, of the perpetuation of an in- 
stinet through some 5900. years; the flight which 
fed the multitudes at Nibroth-hattaavah might 
'have started from Southern Egypt and crossed the 
' Red Sea near Ras Mohammed, and so up the Gulf 
of Akabah into Arabia Petrea. It is interesting 
to note the time specified; “it was at even” that 
they began to arrive; and they no doubt continued 
to come all the night. Many observers have re- 
corded that the quail migrates by night, though this 
is denied by Col. Montagu (μη οί, Dict. art. 
“ (uail’’).2 The flesh of the quail, though of an 
avreeable quality, is said by some writers to be 
heating, and it is supposed by some that the deaths 
that occurred from eating the food in the wilder- 
ness resulted partly from these birds feeding on 
hellel:ore (Pliny, 11. iV. x. 28) and other poisonous 
plants; see Winer, Bib.Recheb, ii. 773; but this 
is exceedingly improbable, although the immoder- 
ate gratification of the appetite for the space of a 
whole month (Num. xi. 20) on such food, in a hot 
climate, and in the case of a people who at the time 
of the wanderings rarely tasted flesh, might have 
induced dangerous symptoms. “The plague” 
seems to have been directly sent upon the people 
hy God as a punishment for their murmurings, 
and perhaps is not, even in a subordinate sense to 
be attributed to natural causes. 

The quail (Coternix dactylisonans), the only 
species of the genus known to migrate, has a very 
wide geographical range, being found in China, 
India, the Cape of Gaood Hope and England, and, 
according to Temminck, in Japan. See Col. Sykes’s 
paper on “ The Quails and Hemipodii of India” 
(Trans. of Ζοδί. Soe. ii.). 

The ὀρτυγομήτρα οἵ the LAS should not be 
passed over without a brief notice. it is not easy 
to determine what bird is intended by this term as 
used by Aristotle and Pliny (ortygometra): accord- 
ing to the account given of this bird by the Greek 
and Latin writers on Natural History just men- 
tioned, the ortygometra precedes the quail in its 
migrations, and acts as a sort of leader to the 
flight. Some ornithologists, as Gelon and Flem- 
ing ( Brit, Anim. p. 98) have assigned this term 
to the “ Landrail”’ (Crex pratensis), the Toi des 
thus with astonishing rapidity (Second Journey, p. 
343, as quoted by P. H. Gosse in Fairbairn’s Jyrperial 
Bibte Dict. ii. 741). For other modes of capturing 
these birds still practiced in the East, see Wood’s 
Bibie Animals (Lond. 1869), pp. 435, 436. A. 

b**On two suceessive years I observed enormous 
flights of quails on the N. coast of Algeria, which ar- 
rived from the South tz the night, and were at day- 
break in sueh numbers through the plains, that 
scores of sportsmen had only to shoot as fast as they 
eould reload’ (II. B. Tristram). 


QUARRIES, THE 


Cailles of the French, Re di Quaglie of the Ital- 
ians, and the Wachtel-Kcnig of the Germans, but 
with what reason we are unable to say; probably 
the LXX. use the term as a synonym of ὄρτυξ; 
or to express the good condition in which the birds 
were, for Hesychins explains ὀρτυγομήτρα by 
ὔὕρτυξ ὑπερμεγέθης. i. 6. a quail of large size.” 
Thus, in point of etymology, zoilowy, history, 
and the authority of almost all the important old 
versions, we have as complete a chain of evidence 
in proef of the quail being the true representative 
of the sé/av as can possibly be required. W. H. 


* QUARRIES, THE (QY°D5: ἀπὸ τῶν 
γλυπτῶν: ubi erant idols) are mentioned in Jude. 
iii. 19, 26 (A. V.), as a place well known near Gil- 
gal. E hud, after having brought his present to Kg- 
lon, king of Moab, went with his attendants on 
their return as far as these “ quarries’’ (A. Y.), 
and then “turned again from them,’’ and went 
back to execute the meditated muriler alone. In- 
stead of * quarries,” or ‘‘quarry,”’ the A. V. renders 
pesilim or pesel elsewhere (31 times in the singu- 
lar and 21 times in the plural, and also, Judg. iii. 
19, in the margin) by ‘¢graven’’ or © carved im- 
ages.”’ Jt is certainly unsafe, in view of sueh a 
usage, to admit an exceptional meaning in this place. 
See against that supposition especially Bachmann, 
Das Buch dev Richter, p. 208 ff. (1868). A few 
make the word a proper name, Pesi/im, with refer- 
ence to some ancient idolatry there, though no 
longer practiced in Ehud’s time. 

Professor Cassel, Jéichter u. Ruth, p. 37, in 
Lange's Bibelwerk (1865), suggests another expla- 


nation. He understands that the ΘΒ were 


landmarks (consisting of pillars or heaps of stone, 
στῆλαι) Which marked the boundary between the 
territory of the Moabites on the west of the Jordan 
(held by them as conquerors at that time) and that 
of the Hebrews; and that it was from these stone 
heaps or pillars that Ehud turned hack after part- 
ing with his servants. Pesilim, in this sense, 
would be nearly allied to that of ‘ images,” idol- 
gods (comp. Deut. wii. 25 and Isa. xiii. 8), since 
boundaries (lapudles sacri, termini) were regarded 
as properly inviolate, consecrated. ΤῸ the heathen 
they were hardly less than ohjects of religious ven- 
eration. The Hebrews would naturally speak of 
them with reference to the feelings of their foreign 
oppressors, thongh we need not altogether acquit 
the Hebrews of a similar superstition. Ftrst sane- 
tions “quarries,” but as Targumie rather than 
Hebrew. Η. 


ΟΥ̓ΔΈ ΤΟΝ (Κούαρτος (Lat. fourth]: Quar- 
tus), a Christian of Corinth, whose salutations St. 
Paul sends to the brethren at Rome (Rom. xvi. 23). 
There is the usual tradition that he was one of the 
Seventy disciples; and it is also said that he ulti- 
mately beeame Bishop of Berytus (Tillemont, 1. 
334).¢ hk. H—s. 


QUATERNION (τετράδιον: quaternio), a 
military term, signifying a guard of four soldiers, 
two of whom were attached to the person of a pris- 
oner, while the other two kept watch outside the 
door of his cell (Vegetius, De fe mul. iti. 8; Polyb. 
vi. 33, § 7). Peter was delivered over to four such 


α * In the Greek it is Quartus —* the brother ” 
(not indefinite, A. V.), which implies that he was well 
known to the Roman Christians. H. 
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bodies of four (Acts xii. 4), each of which took 
charge of him for a single watch of the night. 
W. L. B. 

* Of the quaternion on guard at a given time, 
two may have watched at the door of the cell, and 
two at the gate which opened into the city. Teter, 
in making his escape, ἐς passed through *’ (διελθεῖν) a 
first and a second watch (φυλακή), which suggests 
the idea of more than one sentinel at each post. 
Walch thinks that the two soldiers to whom Peter 
was bound in the prison (ver. 6) did not belong to 
the quaternion, inasmuch as the security of Peter 
might not require them to be changed during the 
night like the others. On these details, and the 
archeoloyy of the subjeet generally, see especially 
Walch, De vinculis Petri, in his Dissertt. ad Acta 
Apost. pp. 147-190. H. 


QUEEN (12712; 22; FPWD2). OF the 


three Hebrew ter ms cited as the’ equivalents of 
‘queen "’ in the A. V., the first alone is applied to 
ἃ queen-reynant; the first and second equally toa 
queen-consort, without, however, implying the dig- 
nity which in European nations attaches to that 
position; and the third to the qneen-sother, to 
whom that dignity is transferred in oriental courts. 
The etymological force of the words accords with 
their application. faleah is the feminine of me- 
lech, “king;*’ it is applied in its first sense to the 
queen of Sheba (1 K. x. 1), and in its second to 
the wives of the first rank, as distinguished from 
the concubines, in a royal harem (Esth. i. 9 fi... 
1 ff.; Cant. vi. 8): the term “ princesses ** is sim- 
larly used in 1 K. xi. 3. Shégal simply means 
“wife; ἢ it is applied to Solomon's bride (Ps. xlv. 
9), and to the wives of the first rank in the harems 
of the Chaldee and Persian monarchs (Dan. v. 2,3; 
Neh. ii. 6). Οὐδὲ αι, on the other hand, is expres- 
sive of authority; it means “powerful or  mis- 
tress.’ It would therefore be applied to the female 
who exercised the highest authority, and this, in an 
oriental household, is not the wife but the mother 
of the master. Strange as such an arrangement at 
first sight appears, it is one of the inevitable results 
of polygamy: the number of the wives, their social 
position previous to marriage, and the precarious- 
ness of their hold on the affections of their lord, 
combine to annihilate their influence, which is trans- 
ferred to the mother as being the only female who 
ocenpies a fixed and dignified position. Hence the 
application of the term gébirah to the queen-:nother, 
the extent of whose influence is well illustrated hy 
the narrative of the interview of Solomon and Bath- 
sheba, as given in 1 Kk. ii. 19 ff ‘The term is ap- 
plied to Maachah, Asa‘s mother, who was deposed 
from her dignity in consequenee of her idolatry (1 
KX. xv. 13; 2 Chr. xv. 16); to Jezebel as contrasted 
with Joram (2 Kk. x. 13, “the children of the king, 
and the children of the queen ’’); and to the mother 
of Jehoiachim or Jeconiah (Jer. xiii. 18; comp. 2 K. 
xxiv. 12; Jer. xxix. 2). In 1 τ} 1ΠηῸ text 
probably requires emendation, the reading followed 


in the LXX., ΓΙΣΥ ΠΣ, ‘the elder,”’ according 

better with the context. ny. La. B. 
QUEEN OF HEAVEN. In Jer. vii. 18, 

xliv. 17, 18, 19, 25, the Heb. DOW nba 


mélvceth hashshamear yin, is thus rendered in the 
A.V. Inthe margin is given “frame or work- 
manship of heaven,” for in twenty of Kennicott’s 


MSS. the reading is NaNvn, méleceth, of which 
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this is the translation, and the same 15 the case in 
fourteen MSS. of Jer. xliv. 18, and in thirteen of 
Jer. xliv. 19. The latter reading is followed by the 
LXX. and Peshito Syriac in Jer. vii. 18, but in all 
the other passages the reeeived text is adopted, as 
by the Vulgate in every instance. Kimehi says: 
“SS is wanting, and it is as if πΞ- ‘ work- 
manship of heaven,’ 2. e, the stars; and some inter- 
pret ‘the queen of heaven,’ 2. e. a great star which 
is in the heavens.’* Rashi is in favor of the latter; 
and the Targum renders throughout “the star of 
heaven.’ [ireher was in favor of some constella- 
tion, the Pleiades or Hyades. It is generally be- 
lieved that the queen of heaven’ is the moon 
(comp. *siderum regina,’’ Elor. Carm. See. 35, 
and “regina eceli,’” Apul. J/et. xi. 657), wor- 
shipped as Ashtaroth or Astarte, to whom the He- 
brew women offered eakes in the streets of Jerusa- 
lem. Hitzig (Der Proph. Jerempa, p. 64) says the 
Hebrews gave this title to the Egyptian Neith, 
whose name in the form Ta-nith, with the Egyp- 
tian article, appears with that of Baal Hamman, 
on four Carthaginian inscriptions. It is little to 
the purpose to inquire by what other names this 
goddess was known amoug the Pheenician eolonists : 
the Hebrews, in the time of Jeremiah, appear not 
to have given her any special title. The Dabylo- 
nian Venus, according to Harpocration (quoted by 
Selden, de Dis Syris, synt. 2, eap. 6, p. 220, ed. 
1617), was also styled “the queen of heaven.’’ Mr. 
Layard identifies Hera, «the second deity mentioned 
by Diodorns, with Astarte, Mylitta, or Venus,” and 
with the “ «queen of heaven,’ frequently mentioned 
in the sacred volumes. ... . The planet whieh 
bore her name was sacred to her, and in the Assyr- 
ian seulptures a star is placed upon her head. She 
was ealled beltis, because she was the female form 
of the vreat divinity, or Baal; the two, there is 
reason to eonjecture, having been originally but one, 
and androvyne. Her worship penetrated from As- 
syria into Asia Minor, where its Assyrian origin 
was reeoenized. In the rock tablets of Pterinm she 
is represented, as in those of Assyria, standing erect 
on a lion, and erowned with a tower or mural eor- 
onet; whieh, we learn from Lucian, was peculiar to 
the Semitic figure of the goddess, This may have 
heen a modifieation of the high cap of the Assyrian 
bas-reliefs. ‘To the Shemites she was kuown under 
the names of Astarte, Ashtaroth, Mylitta, and 
Alitta, aeeording to the various dialects of the na- 
tions amongst which her worship prevailed’? (.Vin- 
evelt, ii. 454, 456, 457). Τὸ is so difficult to sepa- 
rate the worship of the moon-goddess from that of 
the planet Venus in the Assyrian mythology when 
introdueed among the western nations, that the two 
are frequently confused. Movers believes that Ash- 
toreth was originally the moon-goddess, while ac- 
eording to Rawlinson (//erod. i, 521) /shtar is the 
Babylonian Venus, one of whose titles in the Sar- 
danapalns inscriptions is “ the mistress of heaven 
and earth.” 

With the cakes (235, cavvdnim: χαυῶνες) 
which were offered in her honor, with incense and 
libations, Selden compares the πίτυρα (A. V. 
‘“bran’’) of Ep. of Jer. 43, whieh were burnt by 
the women who sat by the wayside near the idola- 
trous temples tor the purposes of prostitution. 
These πίτυρα were offered in sacrifice to Hecate, 
while invoking her aid for success in love (Theocr. 


a. 33). The Targum gives POVIND, cardiitin, 


QUIVER 


which elsewhere appears to pe the Greek χειριδω- 
τός, a sleeved tunie. ashi says the cakes had the 
image of the god stamped upon them, and Theodo- 


ret that they contained pine-cones and raisins. 
ἣν. A.W. 


* QUEEN OF THE SOUTH (Luke xi. 
91). [Suesa.] 

* QUICK (from A.-S. cwie or cwac) = living, 
alive, Lev. xiii. 10; Num. xvi. 30; Ps. Iv. 15, exxiy. 
3; Acts x. 42; 2 Tim. iv. 1; Heb. ive 225 
ὃ. i 

* QUICKEN = to make alive (A.-S. cwic- 
ian), Ps. exix. 50; 1 Cor. xv. 86; Eph. ii. 1, ete. 
[Quick. ] bE 

QUICKSANDS, THE (ἡ Supris: Syrtis), 
more properly THE SyRT1s (Acts xxvil. 17), the 
broad and deep bight on the North African eoast. 
between Carthage and Cyrene. The name is derived 
from Set, an Arabic word for a desert. For two 
reasons this region was an objeet of peeuliar dread 
to the ancient navigators of the Mediterranean, 
partly beeause of the drifting sands and the heat 
along the shore itself, but ehiefly beeause of the 
shallows and the uncertain currents of water in the 
bay. Josephus, who was himself once wreeked in 
this part of the Mediterranean, makes Agrippa say 
(B. J. ii. 16, § 4), φοβεραὶ καὶ τοῖς ἀκούουσι Zup- 
Teis, So notorious were these dangers, that they 
became a eommonplace with the poets (see Ilor. 
Od. i. 22, δ: Ov. Fast. ivaeiOSi: Valeri eee. 
111; Tibull. iii. 4, 91; Lucan, Phers. ix. 431). 
It is most to our purpose here, however, to refer to 
Apollonius Rhodius, who was familiar with all the 
notions of the Alexandrian sailors. In the 4th 
book of his Argonaut. 1232-1287, he supplies illus 
trations of the passage before us, In more respects 
than one — in the sndden violence (ἀναρπάγδην) 
of the terrible north wind (ὀλοὴ Βορέαο θύελλα), 
in its long duration (ἐννέα πάσας Νύκτας ὁμῶς 
καὶ τόσσα φέρ᾽ ἤματα), and in the terror which 
the sailors felt of being driven into the Syrtis 
(Προπρὸ par’ ἔνδοθι Σύρτιν, ὅθ᾽ οὐκέτι νόστος 
ὀπίσσω Νηυσὶ πέλει). [See CLAuDA and Evu- 
ROCLYDON.| ‘There were properly two Syrtes, the 
eastern or larger, now called the Gulf of Sidra, 
and the western or smaller, now the Gulf of Cabes. 
It is the former to which our attention is directed 
in this passage of the Aets. ‘The ship was eaughit 
by a northeasterly gale on the south coast of 
CreETK, near Mount Ida, and was driven to the 
island of Clauda. ‘This line of drift, continued, 
would strike the greater Syrtis: whence the natu- 
ral apprehension of the sailors. [Sinp.] The best 
modern account of this part of the African eoast is 
that which is given (in his Jfenvir on the Medi- 
terranean, pp. 87-91, 186-190) by Admiral Smyth, 
who was himself the first to survey this bay thor- 
oughly, and to divest it of many of its terrors. 


Hors |: 
QUIN’TUS MEMM’IUS, 2 Mace. xi. 34. 
[See Manuius, T. vol. ii. p. 1779 0.] 
* QUIRIN’IUS. [CyRrentus.] 


* QUIT, in the sense of acquit: “ Quit your- 
selves like men”’ (1 Sam. iv. 9); and, Quit you 
like men’ (1 Cor. xvi. 18). II. 


QUIVER. Two distinct Hebrew terms are 
represented by this word in the A. V. 


(1 ) ΠΣ théli.. This occurs only in Gen. xxvii. 
3: “Take thy weapons (lit. “thy things ’’), thy 


QUIVER 


quiver and thy bow.” It is derived (by Gesenius, 
Thes p. 1504, and Fiirst, Hmchwd. ii. 528) from a 
root which has the force of hanging. The passage 
itself affords no clew to its meaning 
fore signify either a quiver, or a suspended weapon 


Assyrian Warrior with Quiver. 


— for instance, such a sword as in our own lan- 
guage was formerly called a 15 hanger.’ Between 
these two sivnifications the interpreters are divided. 
The LXX., Vulgate, and Targum Vseudojon. adhere 
to the former: Onkelos, the Peshito and Arabic Ver- 
sions, to the latter. 


(2.) “ΠΝ, ashpah. The root of this word is | 


uncertain (Gesenius, Thes. p. 161). From two of its 


Tin 
= Pm. 


Assyrian Chariot with Quiver. 


occurrences its force would seem to be that of con- 
taining or concealing (Ps. exxvii. 5; Is. xlix. 2). 
It is connected with arrows only in Lam. iii. 13. 
Its other occurrences are Job xxxix. 23, Is. xxii. 6, 
and Jer. y. 16. In each of these the LX.X. trans- 


It may there-| by ἐπιθυμία. 
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late it by “quiver’’ (φαρέτρα), with two excep- 
tions, Job xxxix. 23, and Ds. exxvii. 5, in the tor- 
mer of which they render it by “bow,” in the latter 


As to the thing itself, there is nothing in the 
Bible to indicate either its form or material, or in 
what way it was carried. The quivers of the As- 
syrians are rarely shown in the sculptures. When 
they do appear they are worn at the back, with the 
top between the shoulders of the wearer, or hung 
at the side of the chariot. 

The Egyptian warriors, on the other hand, wore 
them slung nearly horizontal, drawing out the 
arrows trom beneath the arm (Wilkinson, Popular 
Account, i. 854). Phe quiver was about 4 inches 
diameter, supported by a belt passing over the 
shoulder and across the breast to the opposite side. 
When not in actual use, it was shifted behind. 

The English word ‘quiver’ is a variation of 
‘cover *’ —from the French cowvrty; and there- 
fore answers to the second of the two Ilebrew 
words. G. 


* QUOTATIONS FROM THE O.T. IN 
THE NEW. [Op TesTaMENT, iii.] 


Rk, 


RA/AMAH (TID [trrembling, and mane 


of a horse]: Ῥεγμά, [Alex. Peyxua,] Gen. x. 7; 
Ραμμά, [Vat. Ραμα, Alex. Ῥαγμβα,] Kz. xxvii. 22: 
ΓΔ: Ρεγμά, 1 Chr. i. 9:17 Regma, Reenrs). 
A son of Cush, and father of the Cushite Sheba 
and Dedan. ‘The tribe of Raamah became after- 
wards renowned as traders; in Ezekiel's lamenta- 
tion for Tyre it is written, “The merchants of 
Sheba and Raamah, they [were] thy merchants; 
they occupied in thy tairs with ecbief of all the 
spices, and with all precious stones and gold” 
(xxvii. 53). The general question of the identity, 
by intermarriage, ete., of the Cushite Sheba and 
Dedan with the Keturahites of the same names is 
discussed, and the 27th chapter of Ezekiel ex- 
amined, in art. Denan. Of the settlement of 
Raamah on the shores of the Persian Gulf there 
are several indications. ‘Traces of Dedan are very 
faint; but Naainah seems to be recovered, through 
the LAX. reading of Gen. x. 7, in the Ῥεγμά of 
Ptol. vi. 7, and Ῥῆγμα of Steph. Byzant. Of 
Sheba, the other son of Raamah, the writer has 
“ “σ 

found a trace in a ruined city so named ec, 
Sheba) on the island of Awal (Marasid, s 2.), be- 
longing to the province of Arabia called [1-Babreyn 
on the shores of the gulf. [Sueba.] This iden- 
tification strengthens that of Raamah with Ῥεγμά, 
and the establishment of these Cushite settlements 
on the Persian Gulf is of course important to the 
theory of the identity of these Cushite and Ketu- 
rahite tribes: but, besides etymological grounds 
there are the strong reasons stated in DEDAN tor 
holding that the Cushites colonized that region, 
and for connecting them commercially with Pales- 
tine by the great desert route. 

The town mentioned by Niebuhr called Reymeh 


(X40 . Descr. det Arabie) cannot, on etymological 
grounds, be connected with Raamah, as it wants an 


equivalent for the Δ) + nor can we suppose that it ix 
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to be proLably traced three days’ journey from San‘a 
[241], the capital of the Yemen. Ε, 8. P. 

RAAMVAH (ΡΨ: Ῥεελμά; [Vat. 
Νααμια, 2. m. Naewias]” FA. δαεμια: Maamics). 
One of the chiefs who returned with Zerubbabel 
(Neh. vii. 7). In Ezr. ij. 2 he is called REELAIAN, 
and the Greek equivalent of the name in the LXX. 
of Nehciniah appears to have arisen from a confusion 
of the two readings, unless, as Burrington (Geneal. 
li. 68) suggests, ‘PeeAud is an error of the copyist 
for PeeAaia, the uncial letters ΑἹ having been imis- 
taken for mM. ἴῃ 1 Esdr. vy. 8 the name appears as 
REESATAS, 


RAAM‘SES, Ex. i. 11. [Ramesxs.] 
RAB’BAH. ‘The name οὔ several ancient 


places, both east and west of the Jordan. The 
root is rab, meaning “ multitude,” and thence 
“greatness,” of size or importance (Gesenius, 
Thes. p. 1254; Viirst, Handwh. ii. 347). The word 
survives in Arabic as a cominon appellative, and is 
also in use as the name of places —e. gr. Rabba 
on the east of the Dead Sea; Rubbah, a temple in 
the tribe of Medshidj (Freytag, ii. 107 @); and 
perhaps also Rabat in Morocco. 


1. (137: > Ῥαββάθ, Ῥαβάθ, ἡ Ῥαββά: 
[Rom. ᾿Αράδ, Josh. xiii. 25 (so Vat.); ‘PaBBd, 
1 Chr. sx. 1; ἡ πόλις τοῦ ᾿Αμμών, Ez. xxv. 5 
(so Vat. Alex.); elsewhere ‘PaBBaé: — Vat. in 1 
Chr. xvii. 27, PaBad; 1 Chr. xx. I, PaBBar, 
Ραββα! Am. i. 14, Ραββα (so Alex.); Josh. and 
Ez. as above; elsewhere PaBBoé: — Alex. in Josh. 
xiii. 25, Ain. i. 14, Ραββα; 2 Sam. xii. 26, PaBaé; 
Ez. as above; elsewhere PaBBad; — FA.) Jer. xix. 
2, PaBaé, ver. 38, FA. PeBBad:] Raubba, Rubbath.) 
A very strong place on the east of Jordan, which, 
When its name is first introduced in the sacred 
records, was the chief city of the Ammonites. In 
five passages (Deut. iii. 21; 2 Sam. xii. 26, xvii. 
27; Jer. xlix. 2; Ez. xxi. 20) it is styled at length 
Rabbath bene-Ammén, A.V. [in Deut. iii. 11, Kz. 
xxi. 20] Rabbath [elsewhere Rabbah] of the Am- 
monites, or, children of Ammon; but elsewhere 
(Josh. xxiii. 25; 2 Sam. xi. Lexie 27, 90. 1 Cir, 
xx. 1; Jer. xlix. 3; Ez. xxv. 5: Amos i. 1: 
simply RABBAIL. 

It appears in the sacred records as the single 
city of the Ammonites, at least no other bears any 
distinctive name, a fact which, as has been already 
remarked (vol. i. p. 84 δ), contrasts strongly with 
the abundant details of the city life of the Moab- 
ites. - 

Whether it was originally, as some conjecture, 
the [L1m of which the Zuzim were dispossessed by 
Chedorlaomer (Gen. xiv. 5), will probably remain 
forever a conjecture.c When first hamed, it is in 
the hands of the Ainmonites, and is mentioned as 
containing the bed or sarcophagus of the cant Ov 
(Deut. iii. 11), possibly the trophy of some success 
ful war of the younger nation of Lot, aud more 
recent settler in the country, against the more 
ancient Rephaim. With the people of Lot, their 


@ It is hardly necessary to point out that the title 
Rabbi is directly derived from the same root. 

ὃ In Deut. iii. 11 it js τῇ ἄκρᾳ τῶν view ᾿Αμμών in 
both MSS. In Josh. xiii. 25 the Vat. has "“ApaBa ἥ 
ἐστιν κατὰ πρόσωπον ᾿Αράδ, where the first and last 
words of the sentence seem to have changed places. 

¢ The statement ot Eusebius (Onom. * Amman °’) 
that it was originally a city of the Rephaim, implies 
that it was the Ashteroth Karnaim of Gen. xiv. In 


RABBAH 


| kinsmen the Israelites had no quarrel, and Rabbath- 

of-the-children-of-Amimon remained to al] appear- 
}ance unmolested during the first period of the 
Israelite occupation. It was not included in the 
territory of the tribes east of Jordan; the border 
of Gad stops at “ Arver, which faces Rabbah ” 
| (Josh. xiii. 25). The attacks of the Bene-Ammon 
(on Israel, however, brought these peaceful relations 
to an end. Saul must have had occupation enough 
on the west of Jordan in attacking and repelling 
the attacks of the Philistines and in pursuing David 
through the woods and ravines of Judah to prevent 
his crossing the river, unless on such Special occa- 
sions as the relief of Jabesh. At any rate we never 
hear of his having penetrated so far in that direc- 
tion as Rabbah. But David's armies were often 
engaged against both Moab and Ammon. 


Ilis first Ammonite campaign appears to have 
occurred early in his reign. A part of the army, 
under Abishai, was sent as far as Rabbah to keep 
the Ammonites in check (2 Sam. x. 10, 14), but 
the main force under Joab remained at Medeba 
(1 Chr. xix. 7). The following year was occupied 
in the great expedition by David in person against 
the Syrians at Helam, wherever that may have 
been (2 Sam. x. 15-19). After their defeat the 
Ammonite war was resu med, and this time Rabbah 
was made the main point of attack (xi. 1). Joab 
took the command, and was followed by the whole 
of the army. The expedition included Ephraim 
and Benjamin, as well as the king’s own tribe (ver. 
11): the “king's slaves’? (vy. 1, 17, 24); prob- 
ably David’s immediate body-guard, and the thirty- 
seven chief captains. Uriah was certainly there, 
and, if a not improbable Jewish tradition may be 
adopted, lttai the Gittite was there also. [Irrar.] 
The ark accompanied the camp (ver. 11), the only 
time“ that we hear of its doing so, except that 
memorable battle with the Philistines, when its 
capture caused the death of the high-priest. David 
alone, to his cost, remained in Jerusalem. ‘he 
country was wasted, and the roving Ammonites 
were driven with all their property (xii. 30) into 
their single stronghold, as the Bedouin Kenites 
were driven from their tents inside the walls of 
Jerusalem when Judah was overrun by the Chal- 
deans. [RECNABITES.} The siege must have 
lasted nearly, if not quite, two years; since during 
its progress David formed his connection with 
Bathsheba, and the two children, that which died 
and Solomon, were successively born. The sallies 
of the Ammonites appear to have formed a main 
feature of the siege (2 Sam. xi. 17, Ὁ Baithe 
end of that time Joab succeeded in capturing a 
portion of the place—the « city of waters,” that 
is, the lower town, so called from its containing 
the perennial stream which rises in and stil] flows 
through it. The fact (which seems undoubted) 
that the source of the stream was within the lower 
city, explains its having held out for so long. It was 


also called the “royal city” (DAA WY), 


perhaps from its connection with Molech or Milecom 


agreement with this is the fact that it was in later 
times known as Astarte (Steph. Byz., quoted by Ritter, 
p. 1155). In this case the dual ending of Karnarm 
may point, as some have conjectured in Jerushalaim, 
to the double nature of the city —a lower town and a 
citadel. 

@ On a former occasion (Nun). xxxi. 3) the ‘holy 
things ” only are specified ; an expression which hardly 
Seems to inelude the ark. 
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—the “king "—- more probably from its contain- 
ing the palace of Hanun and Nahash. But the 
citadel, which rises abruptly on the north side of 
the lower town, a place of very great strength, still 
remained to be taken, and the honor of this eap- 
ture, Joab (with that devotion to David which 
runs like a bright thread through the dark web of 
his charaeter) insists on reserving for the king. 
+] have fought,’ writes he to his uncle, then living 
at ease in the harem at .Jerusalem, in all the satis- 
faction of the birth of Solomon — “T have fought 
against Rabbah, and have taken @ the city of waters; 
but the citadel still remains: now therefore gather 
the rest of the people together and come; put your- 
self at the head of the whole army, renew the 
assault against the citadel, take it, and thus finish 
the siege which 1 have carried so far,” and then 
he ends with a rough banter ὃ — halt jest, half 
earnest — “lest I take the city and in future it go 
under my name.” The waters of the lower city 
onee in the hands of the besiewers, the fate of the 
citadel was certain, for that fortress possessed im 
itself (as we learn from the invaluable notice of 
Josephus, Ant. vii. 7, § 5) but one well of limited 
supply, quite inadequate to the throng which 
crowded its walls. 
exhausted, and shortly after David's arrival the 


fortress was taken, and its inmates, with a very) 


great booty, and the idol of Molech, with all its 
costly adornments, fell into the hands of David. 
(Irrai; MoLeEctt.] 

We are not told whether the city was demolished 
or whether David was satisfied with the slanghter 
of its inmates. In the time of Amos, two centuries 
and a half later, it had again a ‘wall’ and 
εἰ palaces,’’ and was still the sanctuary of Molech 
— “the king’ (Am. i. 14). So it was also at the 
date of the invasion of Nebuchadnezzar (Jer. xlix. 


2,3), when its dependent towns (“daughters ’’)| eastern limit of the region of Persea (B. J. iti. 3, 


are mentioned, and when it is named in such terms 
as imply that it was of equal importance with Jeru- 


- 
i! 


salem (Iz. xxi. 20). At Rabbah, no doubt, Baalis, 


king of the Bene-Ammon (Jer. xl. 14), held such | 


court as he could muster, and within its walls was 


plotted the attack of Ishmael which cost Gedaliah | 


his life, and droye Jeremiah into Egypt. [IsmMAKEL 
6, vol. ii. p. 1172 ὁ.}ὺ The denunciations of the 
prophets just named may have been fulfilled, either 
at the time of the destruction of Jerusalem, or five 
years afterwards, when the Assyrian armies over- 
ran the country east of Jordan on their road to 
Egypt (Joseph. .Int. x. 9, § 7). See Jerome, on 
Amos i. 41. 

In the period between the Old and New Testa- 
ments, Rabbath-Ammon appears to have been a 
place of much importance, and the scene of many 
contests. ‘The-natural advantages of position and 
water supply which had always distinguished it, 
still made it an important citadel by turns to each 
side, during the contentions which raged for so long 
over the whole of the district. It lay on the road 
between ITeshbon and Bosra, and was the last place 
at which a stock of water could be obtained for the 
journey across the desert, while as it stood on the 
confines of the richer and more civilized country, it 
formed an important garrison station, for repelling 
the incursions of the wild tribes of the desert. 


SS “4 — 


@ The Vulgite alters the force of the whole passage 
by rendering this οὐ captenda est urbs aquarum, * the 
eity of waters is about to be taken.” 
Hebrew nor LXX. will bear this interpretation. 


- 


The provisions slso were at last | 


But neither 


| 


| 


; 
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From Ptolemy Philadelphus (n. c. 285-247) it re- 
ceived the name of Philadelphia (Jerome on Ez. 
xxv. 1), and the district either then or subsequently 
was called Philadelphene (Joseph. δ᾽. J. tii. 3, § 5), 
or Arabia Philadelphensis (Epiphanius, in Mitte, 
Syrien, p. 1155). In Β. c. 218 it was taken from 
the then Ptolemy (Philopator) by Antiochus the 
Great, after a long and obstinate resistance frora 
the besieged in the citadel. A communication with 
the spring in the lower town had been made since 
(possibly in consequence of) David's siege, by a long 
secret subterranean passage, and had not this beer 
discovered to Antiochus by a prisoner, the citadel 
might have been enabled to hold out (Polybius, v. 
17, in Ritter, Syren, p. 1155). During the struggle 
between Antiochus the Pious (Sidetes), and Ptolemy 
the son-in-law of Sinion Maccabeeus (cir. B. Cc. 134), 
it is mentioned as being governed by a tyrant 
named Cotylas (Ant. xiii, 8, § 1). Its ancient 
name, though under a cloud, was still used; it is 
mentioned by Polybius (v. 71) under the hardly 
altered form of Rabbatamana (‘PaBBarduava). 
About the year 65 we hear of it as in the hands of 
Aretas (one of the Arab chiefs of that name), who 
retired thither from Judea when menaced by 
Scaurus, Pompey’s general (Joseph. B. J. i. 6, § 3). 
The Arabs probably held it till the year n. c. 30, 
when they were attacked there by Herod the Great. 
But the account of Josephus (B. ./. i. 19,.§$ 5, 6) 
scems to imply that the city was not then inhabitéd, 
and that although the citadel formed the main 
point of the combat, yet that it was only occupied 
on the instant. The water communication above 
alluded to also appears not to have been then in 
existence, for the people who occupied the citadel 
quickly surrendered from thirst, and the whole 
affiir was over in six days. 

At the Christian era Philadelphia formed the 
§ 8). Tt was one of the cities of the Decapolis, aud 
as far down as the 4th century wus esteeined one 
of the most remarkable and strongest cities of the 
whole of Ceele-Syria (lusebius, Onom. “ Amman; 
Ammianus Marc. in Ritter, p. 1157). Its magnifi- 
cent theatre (said to be the largest © in Syria), 
temples, odeon, mausoleum, and other public build- 
ings were probably erected during the 2d and 3d 
centuries, like those of Jerash, which they resem- 
ble in style, though their scale and design are 
grander (Lindsay). Amongst the ruins of an 
‘‘iminense temple *’ on the citadel hill, Mr. Tipping 
saw some prostrate columns 5 ft. diameter. Its 
coins are extant, some bearing the figure of Astarte, 
sonie the word Herakleion, implying a worship of 
Hercules, probably the continuation of that of 
Molech or Mileom. Vrom Stephanus of Byzantium 
we learn that it was also called Astarte, doubtless 
from its containing a temple of that goddess. Jus- 
tin Martyr, a native of Shechem, writing about a. 
1). 140, speaks of the city as containing a multitude 
of Ammonites (λα, with Trypho), though it 
would probably not be safe to interpret this too 
strictly. 

Philadelphia became the seat of a Christian 
bishop, and was one of the nineteen sees of “ Pal- 
estina tertia,’’ which were subordinate to Bostra 


6 Very characteristic of Joab. See a similar strain, 
2 Sam. xix. 6. 

¢ Mr. Tipping gives the following dimensions in his 
journal. Breadth 240 ft.; height 42 steps; uamely 
first row 10, seeond 14, third 18 
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(Reland, Pal. p. 228.) The church still remains fied with the Jabbok. The A/viet-Ammean, or 
‘tin excellent preservation ἡ with its lofty steeple | water of Amman, a mere streamlet, rises within 
(Lord Lindsay). Some of the bishops appear to the basin which contains the ruins of the town. 
have signed under the title of Bakatha: which | The main valley is a mere winter torrent, but ap- 
Bakatha is by Epiphanius (himself a native of | pears to be perennial, and contains a quantity of 
Palestine) mentioned in such a manner as to im- fish, by one observer said to be trout (see Burck- 
ply that it was but another name for Philadelphia, | hardt, p. 8358; G. Robinson ii. 174; “a perfect fish- 
derived from an Arab tribe in whose possession it pond,’ Tipping). The stream runs from west to 
was at that time (A. Ὁ. cir. 400). But this is doubt- | east, and north of it is the citadel on its isolated 
ful. (See Reland, Pal. p. 612; Ritter, p. 1157.) | hill. 

Amman lies about 22 miles from the Jordan! When the Moslems conqnered Syria they found 
at the eastern apex of a triangle, of which Ilesh- | the city in ruins (Abulfeda in Ritter, p. 1158; and 
bon and es-Salt form respectively the southern and in note to Lord Lindsay); and in ruins remarkable 
northern points It is about 14 miles from the for their extent and desolation even for Syria, the 
former, and 12 from the latter. Jerash is due ‘Land of ruins,’’ it still remains. The public 
north more than 20 miles distant in a straight, buildings are said to be Roman, in general charac- 
line, and 35 by the usual road (Lindsay, p. 278). 10 ter like those at Jerash, except the citadel, which 
lies ina valley which is a branch, or perhaps the} is described as of large square stones put together 
main course, of the Wady Zerka,? usually identi-; without cement, and which is probably more 
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Amman, from the East: showing the perennial stream and part of the citadel-hill. From a sketch by Wm. 
Tipping, Esq. 


ancient than the rest. The remains of private houses |companying view has been engraved (for the first 
scattered on both sides of the stream are very | time) [rom one of several careful sketches made In 
extensive. They have been visited, and described | 1840 by Willian: Tipping, Esq., and by him kindly 
in more or less detail, by Burekhardt (Syt7, pp. 357 | placed, with some valuable information, at the dis- 
~360), who gives a plan; Seetzen (Jte/sen, i. 896, iv. | posal of: the author. It is taken looking towards 
919-914); Irby (June 14); Buckingham, /. Syria, |the east. On the right is the heginning of the 
pp- 68-82; Lord Lindsay (5th ed. pp. 278-284); | citadel hill. In front is an arch (also mentioned 
(τς Robinson (ii. 172-178); Lord Claud Hamilton | by Burckhardt) which spans the stream. Delow and 
(in Keith, Arad. of Proph. ch. vi.) Burekhardt’s | in front of the arch is masonry, showing how the 
plan gives a general idea of the disposition of the | stream was formerly embanked or quayed in. 

place, but a comparison with Mr. Tipping’s sketch | No inscriptions have been yet discovered. <A 
(on the acenracy of which every dependence may | lengthened and excellent summary of all the in- 
be placed) seems to show that it is not correct as | formation respecting this city will be found in 11 ὺ- 
to the proportions of the different parts. Two) ter’s Midhkunde, Syrien (pp. 1145-1159). 
views are given by Laborde (Tues en Syrte), one| * These ruins, among the most impressive in 
of a tomb, the other of the theatre; but neither Syria, are not, with the exception of the citadel, 
of these embraces the characteristic features of the those of the Rabbath of the Ammonites. That 
place — the streamlet and the citadel. The ac- has vanished with the iron bedstead of the last 


a ye. essentially the same word as the He-| ὃ This is distinctly stated by Abulfeda (Ritter, p. 
ῳ 1158, Lindsay, note 37). 
brew Ammin i 


RABBATH 


giant king of Bashan. The remains of the Ro- 
man Philadelphia appear in the elaborate but muti- 
tilated Grecian sculpture with which the site is 
now strewed. (Tristram, Land of /srael, pp. 548- 
055, 2d ed.) OS. WW. 
2. Although there is no trace of the fact in the 
Bible, there can be little doubt that the uame of 
Rabbah was also attached in Biblical times to the 
chief city of Moab. Its Biblical name is Ar, but 
we have the testimony of Eusebius ( Onomast. 
% Moab '’) that in the 4th century it possessed the 
special title of Nabbath Moab, or as it appears in 
the corrupted orthography of Stephanus of Byzan- 
tinm, the coins, and the Ecclesiastical Lists, 
Rabathmoba, Ribbathmoma, and Ratba or Robba 
Moabitis (Reland, pp. 957, 226; Seetzen, Reisen, iv. 
227; Ritter, p. 1220). This name was for a time dis- 
placed by Areopolis, in the same manner that Rab- 


Coin of Philadelphia, 


AVT-KAICM‘AVP-ANT(JNINV, Bust of M. Aurelius, τ. Rev. : 
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bath-Ammon had been by Philadelphia: these, 
however, were but the names imposed by the tem- 
porary masters of the country, and cmployed by 
them in their official documents, and when they 
passed away, the original names, which had never 
lost their place in the mouths of the common peo- 
ple, reappeared, and Rubba and Amman stilt remain 
to testify to the ancient appellations. abba lies 
on the highlands at the S. FE. quarter of the Dead 
Sea, between Kerak and Jibel Shihan. Its ruins, 
which are unimportant, are described by Burck- 
hardt (July 15), Seetzen (2eisen, i. 411), and De 
Saulcy (Jan. 18). 


3. (W270, with the definite article: Sw@nBa: 
Alex. ApeBBa: Arebba.) A city of Judah, named 
with Kirjath-jearim, in Josh. xv. 60 only. No 
trace of its existence has yet been discovered. 


showing the Tent or Shrine of Herakles, the Greek equivalent to Molech. Oby.. 


PIAKOCYPHPAKAGION PMA [A. V 


©. 690]. Shrine in quadriga, τ. (PIAAASAPEQN KOIAHC CYPIAC HPAKA€ION]. 


4. In one passage (Josh. xi. 8) ΖΙΌΟΝ is men- makes an addition to the common text: “ She 
tioned with the affix Rabbah — Zidon-rabbah. | turned herself and said unto Him, in the Hebrew 


This is preserved in the margin of the A. V., 
though in the text it is translated “ great Zidon.”’ 
G. 


RAB’BATH OF THE CHILDREN OF 
AMMON, and R.OF THE AMMONITES. 
(The former is the more accurate, the Hebrew 
being in both cases "τῶν SJ2 MDT: ἡ ἄκρα 
τῶν υἱῶν ᾿Αμμών [Αμμᾶν, δ᾽ αἱ.1], Ῥαββὰθ viav 
᾿Αμμών: Ribbath δον Ammon). This is the 
full appellation of the place commonly. given as 


RABBAH. It occurs only in Deut. iii. 11 and Ez. 
xxi. 20. The ih is merely the Hebrew mode of 


connecting a word ending in ah with one following 
it. (Comp. RAMATH, GIBEATH, KIRJATH, etc.) 
G. 


RAB’BI (27: ‘PagBi). A title of respect 
given by the Jews to their doctors and teachers, 
and often addressed to our Lord (Matt. xxiii. 7, 8, 
xxi. 25, 49; Mark ix. 5, xi. 21, xiv. 45; John i. 
ΘΠ 1} 2. 20, iv. 31, vi. 25, ix. 2, xi. 8). ‘The 
meaning of the title is interpreted in express words 
by St. John, and by implication in St. Matthew, 
to mean Master, ‘Teacher; Διδάσκαλε, John i. 38 
(compare xi. 28, xiii. 13), and Matt. xxiii. 8, where 
recent editors (Tischendorf, Wordsworth, Alford), 
on the authority of MSS., read ὁ διδάσκαλος, in- 
stead of 6 καθηγητής of the Textns Receptus. 
The same interpretation is given by St. John of 
the kindred title RABBONI, ‘PaBBouvi (John xx. 
16), which also occurs in Mark x. 35, where the 
Textus Receptus, with less authority, spells the 
word Ῥαββονί. ‘The reading in John xx. 16, 
which has perhaps the greatest weight of authority, 


tongue (‘EBpaiori), Rabboni; which is to say, 
Master.’ The, δ᾽ which is added to these titles, 
27 (rab) and JID (rabbén) or ]DI (rabbén), 


has béen thought to be the pronominal affix “ My; ” 
but it is to be noted that St. John does not trans- 
late either of these by “ 3/y Master,’’ but simply 


( Master,’’ so that the ὃ would seem to have lost 


any especial significance as a possessive pronoun 
intimating appropriation or endearment, and, like 
the my’ in titles of respect among ourselves, or 
in such terms as .Jfonseigneur, .]/orsieur, to be 
merely part ef the formal address. Information 
on these titles may be found in Lightfoot, //armony 
of the Four Evangelists, John i. 38; Hore He- 
braicwe et Talmudice, Matt. xxiii. 7. 

The Latin translation. Magister (connected with 
magnus, Magis), is a title formed on the same prin- 
ciple as Rabbi, from 1a, “ great.” /tab enters into 
the composition of many names of dignity and 
office. [RABSHAKEH; RAB-sARIS; RAB-MAG. | 

The title Rabbi is not known to have been used 
before the reign of Herod the Great, and is thought 
to have taken its rise about the time of the dis- 
putes between the rival schools of Hillel and 
Shammai. Before that period the prophets and 
the men of the great synagogue were simply called 
by their proper names, and the first who had a 
title is said to be Simeon the son of Hillel, who 
is supposed by some to be the Simeon who took 
our Saviour in his arms in the Temple: he was 
called Rabban, and from his time such: titles came 
to be in fashion. Rabbi was considered a higher 


ltitle than Rab, and Rabban higher than Rabbi; 
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yet it was said in the Jewish books that greater 
was he who was called by his own name than even 
he who was called Rabban. Some account of the 
Rabbis and the Mishnical and Talmudical writings 
may be found in Prideaux, Connection, part i. 
book 5, under the year ἢ. c. 446; part ii. book 8, 
under the year B. c. 37; and a sketch of the 
history of the school of rabbinical learning at 
Tiberias, founded by Rabbi Judah Hakkodesh, the 
compiler of the Mishnah, in the second century 
after Christ, is given in Robinson's Biblical Re- 
searches, ii. 391. See also note 14 to Burton’s 
Bampton Lectures, aud the authorities there quoted, 
for instance, Brucker, vol. 11. p. 820, and Lasnage, 
Hist. des Juifs, tii. 6, p. 138. Π 1 1 
ΒΑΒΒΙΤΗ Ga) 2am (the multitude], with 
the def. article ; [ tom. Δαβιρών: Vat. | Δαβειρων: 
Alex. Ραββωθ: Rabboth). A town in the terri- 
tory, perhaps on the boundary, of Issachar (Josh. 
xix. 20 only). It is not again mentioned, nor is 
anything yet known of it, or of the places named 
in company with it. G. 


RABBO'NI, John xx. 16. [Rappt.] 
RAB-MAG/’ oy [see below]: Ῥαβ-μάγ, 


Ῥαβαμάχ: “ Lebmay) is found only in Jer. xxxix. 
3and 13. In both places it is a title borne by a 
certain Nergal-sharezer, who is mentioned among 
the “princes * that accompanied Nebuchadnezzar 
to the last siege of Jerusalem. It has already been 
shown that Nergal-sharezer is probably identical 
with the king, called by the Greeks Nerizlissar, 
who ascended the throne of Babylon two years 
after the death of Nebuchadnezzar. [N&ERGAL- 
SUAREZER.] This king, as well as certain other 
important personages, is found to bear the title in 
the Babylonian inscriptions. It is written indeed 
with a somewhat different vocalization, being read 
as Labu-Emqa by Sir ἘΠ. Rawlinson. The sig- 
nification is somewhat doubtful  22abu is most 
certainly ἐς στοαί," or * chief,’ an exact equivalent 


of the Hebrew 27, whence Rabbi, ‘a great one, 
a doctor;’* hut Jfag, or mga, is an obscure term. 
It has been commonly identified with the word 


‘Magus’ (Gesenius, ad voc. Ὁ: Calmet, (Ὁηι- 
mentaire litteral, vi. 203, &e.); but this identifica- 
tion is very uncertain, since an entirely different 
word — one which is read as Wagusu —is used in 
that sense throughout the Behistun inscription 
(Oppert, Kapedition Scientifique en Mesopotamie, 
ii. 209). Sir Hl. Rawlinson inclines to translate 
emga by ‘priest,’ but does not connect it with 
the Magi, who in the time of Neriglissar had no 
footing in Babylon. He regards this rendering, 
however, as purely conjectural, and thinks we can 
only say at present that the office was one of great 
power and dignity at the Babylonian court, and 
probably gave its possessor special facilities for ob- 
taining the throne. GT 


RAB‘’SACES (Ραψάκης: Rabsaces). Ran- 
SHAKEI (Keclus. xlviii. 18). 


RAB’-SARIS ("see [see below] : 
‘Pagis : 4 at. Pagers ; Alex. PaBoapes: Lab- 
saris). 1. An officer of the king of Assyria sent 
up with Tartan and Rabshakeh against Jerusalem 
in the time of Ilezckiah (2 K. xviii. 17). 


2. (NaBovoapels ; Alex. NaBov apis: Rab- 


a * Rom. Vat. (as part of the preceding word) Ald. 
Ῥαβαμάθ; Alex. (also united with preeeding word) 


RABSHAKEH 


sires.) One of the princes of Nebuchadnezzse, 
who was present at the capture of Jerusalem, zB. c. 
588, when Zedekiah, after endeavoring to escape, 
was taken and blinded and sent in chains to Baby- 
lon (Jer. xxxix. 3). Rab-saris is mentioned after- 
wards (ver. 13) among the other princes who at 
the command of the king were sent to deliver Jere- 
mah out of the prison. 

tab-saris is probably rather the name of an office 
than of an individual, the word signifying chief 
eunuch; in Dan. i. 3, Ashpenaz is called the master 
of the eunuchs (Rab-sarisim). Luther translates 
the word, in the three places where it oceurs, as a 
name of office, the arch-chamberlain (der Erzkiim- 
merer, der oberste Kémmerer). Josephus, Ant. x. 
8, § 2, takes them as the A. V. does, as proper 
names. ‘The chief officers of the court were present. 
attending on the king; and the instance of the 
eunuch Narses would show that it was not impos- 
sible for Rab-saris to possess some of the qualities 
fitting him for a military command. In 2 K. xxv. 


19, an eunuch (D> Ww τὸ Sdris, in the text of the A. 


Mo“ otticer,’” an the margin ‘eunuch ”’) is spoken 
of as set over the men of war; and in the seulp- 
tures at Nineveh ‘eunuchs are represented as com- 
manding in war; fighting both on chariots and on 
horseback, and receiving the prisoners and the 
heads of the slain after battle’ (Layard's Nineveh, 
vol. li. p. 325). 

It is not improbable that in Jeremiah xxxix. we 
have not only the title of the Rab-saris given, but 
his name also, either Sarsechim (ver. 3) or (ver. 
18) Nebu-shasban (worshipper of Nebo, Is. xlvi. 1), 
in the same way as Nergal-sharezer is given in the 
same passages as the name of the Rab-mag. 

ΠΕΣ. 

RAB/SHAKEH (ΠΣ. [see below]: 
Ῥαψάκης, 2 K.. xviii oki ‘PaBoakns, [Sin. 
Alex. Powaxns,] Is. xxxvi., xxxvii.: Jtabsaces). 
One of the officers of the king of Assyria sent 
against Jerusalem in the reign of Hezekiah. Sen- 
nacherib, having taken other cities of Judah, was 
now besieging Lachish, and Hezekiah, terrified at 
his progress, and losing for a time his firm faith in 
God, sends to Lachish with an offer of subinission 
and tribute. This he strains himself to the utmost 
to pay, giving for the purpose not only all the 
treasures of the Temple and palace, but stripping 
off the gold plates with which he himself in the 
begining of his reign had overlaid the doors and 
pillars of the house of the Lord (2 K. xviii. 16: 
2 Chr. xxix. 3; see Rawlinson’s Bampton Lectures, 
iv. 141; Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, p. 145). 
But Sennacherib, not content with this, his eupidity 
heing excited rather than appeased, sends a great 
host against Jerusalem under Tartan, Nab-saris, 
and Rabshakeh; not so much, apparently, with the 
object of ut present engaging in the siege of the 
city, as with the idea that, in its present “disheart- 
ened state, the sight of an army, combined with 
the threats and specious promises of Rabshakeh, 
might induce a surrender at once. 

In fs. xxxvi., xxxvil., Rabshakeh alone is men- 
tioned, the reason of which would seem to be, that 
he acted as ambassador and spokesman, and came 
so much more prominently before the people than 
the others. Keil thinks that Tartan had the 
supreme command, inasmuch as in 2 K. he is 


PauaBax; Comp. ‘Pafauay; the source of the forms 
given above is not apparent. A. 


RABSHAKEH 


mentioned first, and, according to Is. xx. 1, con- 
ducted the siege of Ashdod. In 2 Chr. xxxii., 
where, with the addition of some not unimportant 
circumstances, there is given an extract of these 
events, it is simply said that (ver. 9) “ Sennacherib 
king of Assyria sent his servants to Jerusalem.” 
Rabshakeh seems to have discharged his mission 
with much zeal, addressing himself not only to the 
officers of Hezekiah, but to the peuple on the wall 
of the city, setting forth the hopelessness of trust- 
ing to any power, human or divine, to deliver them 
out of the hand of ‘the great king, the king of 
Assyria,” and dwelling on the many advantages 
to be gained by submission. Many have imagined, 
from the familiarity of Rabshakeh with Hebrew, 
that he either was a Jewish deserter or an apostate 
captive of Israel. Whether this be so or not, it is 
not impossible that the assertion which he makes 
on the part of his master, that Sennacherib had 
even the sanction and command of the Lord Jeho- 
vah for his expedition against Jerusalem (6 Am I 
now come up without the Lord to destroy it? 
The Lord said to me, Go up against this land to 
destroy it’’) may have reference to the prophecies 
of Isaiah (viii. 7, 8, x. 5, 6) concerning the desola- 
tion of Judah and Israel by the Assyrians, of which, 
in some form more or less correct, he had received 
information. Being unable to obtain any promise 
of submission from Hezekiah, who, in the ex- 
tremity of his peril returning to trust in the 
help of the Lord, is encouraged by the words and 
predictions of Isaiah, Rabshakeh goes back to 
the king of Assyria, who had now departed from 
Lachish. 

The English version takes Rabshakeh as the 
name of a person; it may, however, be questioned 
whether it be not rather the name of the office 
which he held at the court, that of chief cup- 
bearer, in the same way as RAB-SARIS denotes the 
chief eunuch, and Rab-MAG possibly the chief 
priest. 

Luther in his version is not quite consistent, 
sometimes (2 K. xviii. 17; [s. xxxvi. 2) giving 
Rabshakeh us a proper nanie, but ordinarily trans- 
lating it as a title of office, arch-cupbearer (der 
Erzschenke). 

The word Rab may be found translated in many 
places of the English version, for instance, 2 K. xxv. 


8, 20; Jer. xxxix. 11; Dan. ii. 14 i ea), 
Rab-tabliichim, “captain of the guard,’ in the 
margin “chief marshal,2’ “chief of the execu- 


a The difference between speaking in the Hebrew 


and the Aramsan,"’ in the Jews’ language” (TAFT), 
Phudith), and in the Syrian language” (YON, 
7 TH! 


Aramith), would be rather a matter of pronunciation 
and dialect thau of essentia) difference of language. 
See for the “Syrian tongue,” Ezr. iv. 7; Dan ii. 4. 

δ In this name οὐ is sounded like hard c, as the 
representative of the Hebrew caph. In Rachel, on the 
other hand, it represents eheth, and should properly 
be pronounced like a guttural (see A. V. of Jer. 
χχχὶ. 15). 


ς Thenius, with his usual rashness, says “ἰ Racal is 
ν residuum of Carme).” 


¢ Τῷ is not obvious how our translators came to 
pell the name ΠῚ as they do in their final revision 


of 1611, namely, Rachel. Their practice — almost, if 
not quite, inyariable — throughout the Old Test. of 
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Dan. i. 3, tab-sarisim, ‘master of the 
eunuchs;”’ ii. 48 (ΔΘ 22), Rab-signin, «chief 


of the governors;” iv. 9, v. 11 (3 5 ΓΤ Ξ ), 
Rab-chartummin, “master of the magicians;” 


Jonah i. 6 (ODM DN), Rad-hachobél, « ship- 
master.”’ It enters into the titles Rabbi, Rabboni, 
and the name Rahbah. [On this name see alse 
Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies, ii, 440 [1 
i. τὴ πὸ 

RA’CA (Ῥακά), ἃ term of reproach used by the 
Jews of our Saviour’s age (Matt. ν. 22). Critics 
are agrecd in deriving it from the Chaldee term 


tioners.”’ 


ΝΣ with the sense of ‘worthless,’ but they 
differ as to whether this term should be connected 


with the root 79, conveying the notion of enpii- 
ness (Gesen. Thes. p. 1279), or with one of the 


cognate roots [27 (Tholuck), or ΝῺ (Ewald), 
conveying the notion of thinness (Olshausen, De 
Wette, on Matt. v. 22). The first of these views 
is probably correct. We may compare the use of 


m7, ivan, in dude, ix, 4, xi 8. a1, ἀνὰ οἱ 
κενέ in Jam. ii. 20. W.L. B. 


RACE. [GAmeEs, vol. i, p. 864.] 


RA’CHAB (ῬΡαχάβ: Rahad). 
harlot (Matt. i. 5). 


RA’CHAL? (297 [trafic]: [Alex. Ραχηλ: 
Comp. Ῥαχάλ :] Rachal). Οὐδ of the places which 
David and his followers used to haunt during the 
period of his freebooting life, and to the people 
of which he sent a portion of the plunder taken 
from the Amalekites. It is named in 1 Sam. xxx. 
29 only. The Vatican LXX. inserts five names 
in this passage between ‘ Eshtemoa’’ and «the 
Jerahmeelites.’’ The only one of these which has 
any similarity to Racal is Carmel, which would 
suit very well as far as position goes; but it is 
impossible to consider the two as identical without 
further evidence.¢ No name like Racal has been 
found in the south of Judah. G. 


RA’CHEL ΠῚ 7 a@ ewe; the word rakel 
occurs in Gen. xxxi. 38, xxxii. 14; Cant. vi. 6; Is. 
lil, 7: A. V. rendered “ewe” and ‘sheep: ” 
Ῥαχήλ: Rachel). The younger of the danghters 
of Lahan, the wife of Jacob, the mother of Joseph 
and Benjamin. The incidents of her life may be 


RAnWAB the 


that edition, is to represent JT, the bard guttural 
aspirate, by h (6. g. Halah for mort) : the ch (bard, 


of course) they reserve with equal consistency for 5, 


On this principle Rachel should have been given 
throughout ‘ Rahel,” as indeed it is iu oue case, re- 
taiued in the most modern editions — Jer. xxxi. 15. 
And in the earlier editions of the English Bible (e. g. 
1540, 1551, 1566) we find Rahel throughout. It is 
difficult not to suspect that Rachel (however orig- 
inating) was a favorite woman's name in the latter 
part of the 16th and beginning of the 17th centuries, 
and that it was substituted for the less familinr though 
more xecurate Rahel in defereuce to that fact aad in 
obedience to the rule Jaid down for the guidance of 
the translators, that “the names in the text ure to be 
retained as near as may be, accordingly as they are 
vulgarly used.” 

Rachael (so common in the literature of a eentury 
ago) is ἃ eorruptiou as Rebecca of Rebekah α. 
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found in Gen. xxix.—xxxili., xxxv. She story of 
“acob and Rachel has always had a peculiar inter- 
esi; there is that in it which appeals to some of 
the deepest feelings of the human heart. The 
beauty of Rachel, the deep love with which she 
was loved by Jacob from their first meeting by the 
well of Haran, when he showed to her the simple 
courtesies of the desert life, and kissed her and told 
her he was Rebekah’s son; the long servitude with 
which he patiently served for her, in which the 
seven years ‘seemed to him but a few days, for 
the love he had to her;”’ their marriage at last, 
after the cruel disappointment through the fraud 
which substituted the elder sister in the place of 
the younger; and the death of Rachel at the very 
time when in giving birth to another son her own 
long-delayed hopes were accomplished, and she had 
become still more endeared to her husband; his 
deep grief and ever-living regrets for her Joss (Gen. 
xlviii. 7): these things make up a touching tale 
of personal and domestic history which has kept 
alive the memory of Rachel —the beautiful, the 
beloved, the untimely taken away — and has pre- 
served to this day a reverenee for her tomb; the 
very infidel invaders of t_. Holy Land having 
respected the traditions of the site, and erected 
over the spot a small rude shrine, which couceals 
whatever remains may have once been found of the 
pillar first set up by her mourning husband over 
her grave. 

Yet from what is related to us concerning Ra- 
chel’s character there does not seem much to claim 
any high degree of admiration and esteem. ‘The 
discontented and fretlul impatience shown in her 
grief at being for a time childless, moved even her 
fond husband to anger (Gen. xxx. 1, 2). She ap- 
pears, moreover, to have shared all the duplicity and 
falsehood of her family, of which we have such pain- 
ful instances in Rebekah, in Laban, and not least 
in her sister Leah, who consented to bear her part 
in the deception practiced upon Jacob. See, for 
instance, Kachel's stealing her father’s images, aud 
the ready dexterity and presence of mind with 
which she concealed her theft (Gen. xxxi.): we seem 
to detect here an apt scholar in her father’s school 
of untruth. From this incident we may also infer 
(thongh this is rather the misfortune of her posi- 
tion and circumstances) that she was not altogether 
free from the superstitions and idolatry which pre- 
vailed in the land whence Abraham had been called 
(Josh. xxiv. 2, 14), and which still to some degree 
infected even those families among whom the true 
God was known. 

The events which preceded the death of Rachel 
are of much interest and worthy of a brief consid- 
eration. The presence in his household of these 
idolatrous images, which Rachel and _ probably 
others also had brought from the Kast, seems to 
have been cither unknown to or connived at by 
Jacob for some years after his return from Haran; 
till, on being reminded by the Lord of the vow 
which he had made at Bethel when he fled from 
the face of Msau, and being hidden by llim to erect 
an altar to the God who appeared to him there, 


a Tebrew Cibrah; in the LXX. here, xlviii. 7, and 
2K. v.19, Χαβραθά. This seems to have been ac- 
cepted as the name of the spot (Demetrius in Eus. Pr. 
Ev. ix. 21), and to have been actually encountered 
‘here by a traveller in the 12th cent. (Burchard de 
Strasburg. by Saint Genois, p. 85), who gives the 
Arabic name of Rachel’s tomb as Cabrata or Carbata. 


RACHEL 


Jacob felt the glaring impiety of thus solemnly ap. 
pearing before God with the taint of impiety cleav- 
ing to him or his, and * said to his household and 
all that were with him, Put away the strange gods 
from among you‘’ (Gen. xxxy. 2). After thus 
casting out the polluting thing from his house, Ja- 
cob journeyed to Bethel, where, amidst the associa- 
tions of a spot consecrated by the memories of the 
past, he received from God an emphatic promise 
and blessing, and, the name of the Supplanter be- 
ing laid aside, he had given to him instead the holy 
name of Israel. Then it was, after his spirit had 
been there purified and strengthened by commun- 
ion with God, by the assurance of the Divine love 
and favor, by the censciousness of evil put away 
and duties performed, then it was, as he journeyed 
away from Bethel, that the chastening blow fell 
and Rachel died. These circumstances are alluded 
to here not so much for their bearing upon the spir- 
itual discipline of Jacob, but rather with reference 
to Rachel herself, as suggesting the hope that they 
inay have had their effect in bringing her to a higher 
sense Of her relations to that Great Jehovah in whom 
her husband, with all his faults of character, so 
firmly believed. 

Rachel's Tomb. — εἰ Nachel died and was buried 
in the way to Ephrath, which is Bethlehem. And 
Jacob set a pillar upon her grave: that is the pillar 
of Itachel's grave unto this day’ (Gen. xxxy. 19, 
20). As Rachel is the first related instance of 
death in childbearing, so this pillar over her grave 
is the first recorded example of the setting up οἱ ἃ 
sepulchral monument; caves having been up to this 
tine spoken of as the usual places of burial. The 
spot was well known in the time of Samuel and 
Saul (1 San. x. 2); and the prophet Jeremiah, by 
a poetic figure of great force and beauty, represents 
the buried Ntachel weeping for the loss and captiv- 
ity of her children, as the bands of the exiles, led 
away on their road to Babylon, passed near her 
tomb (Jer. xxxi. 15-17). St. Matthew (ii. 17, 18) 
applies this to the slaughter by Herod of the infants 
at Bethlehem. 

The position of the Ramah here spoken of is one 
of the disputed questions in the topography of P 
estine; but the site of Nachel’s tcmb, ‘on the way 
to Bethlehem,’ “a little way @ to come to Eph- 
rath,” “¢in the border of Benjamin,” has never been 
questioned. It is about 2 miles S. of Jerusalem, 
and oue mile N. of Bethlehem.2 «It is one of the 
shrines which Muslims, Jews, and Christians agree 
in honoring, and concerning which their traditions 
are identical.’’ It was visited by Maundrell, 1697. 
The description given by Dr. Robinson (i. 218) 
may serve as the representative of the many ac- 
counts, al] agreeing with each other, which may be 
read in almost every book of eastern travel. It is 
‘merely an ordinary Muslim Wely, or tomb of a 
holy person, a small square building of stone with 
a dome, and within it a tomb in the ordinary Mo- 
hammedan form, the whole plastered over with mor- 
tar. Of course the building is not ancient: in the 
seventh century there was here only a pyramid of 
stones. It is now neglected and falling to decay,¢ 


b * The distance of Rachel’s tomb is at least 5 miles 
from Jerusalem, and not more than half a mile from 
Bethlehem. H. 

¢ Since Robinson’s last visit, it has been enlarged 
by the addition of a square court on the east side, 
with high walls and arches (Later Kesearches, 218). 
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though pilgrimages are still made to it by the Jews. ; this spot for the tomb of Rachel cannot well be 
The naked walls are covered with names in several drawn in question, since it is fully supported by 
languages, many of them in Hebrew. The general | the circumstances of the Scptural narrative. It 
correctness of the tradition which has fixed upon is also mentioned by the J&in. Hieros., A. Ὁ. 333, 
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Rachel’s Tomb. 


and by Jerome (Ep. Ixxxvi. ad Lustoch., Epitaph. 
Paute) in the same century.”’ @ 

Those who take an interest in such interpreta- 
tions may find the whole story of Rachel and Leah 
allegorized by St. Augustine (contra Faustum Ma- 
nichcewnr, xxii., li.—lviii. vol. vili. £32, etc., ed. Migne), 
and Justin Martyr (Dialogue with Trypho, ec. 134, 
p- 360). E. P. E. 


RAD’DAL (117 [treading down, Ges.]: [Vat.] 
Ζαδδαι; [Rom.] ZaBdat; [Alex. Ραδδαϊ:} Joseph. 
Ῥάηλος: παῖ). One of David’s brothers, fifth 
son of Jesse (1 Chr. ii. 14). He does not appear 
in the Bible elsewhere than in this list, unless he 
be, as Ewald conjectures (Geschichte, iii. 266 note), 
identical with Rr. But this does not seem prob- 
able. Fiirst (Handwob. ii. 355 6) considers the final 
i of the name to be a remnant of Jah or Jehovah 
[= J. ts freedom]. α. 

RA’GAU (Ραγαῦ: Ragau). 1. A place named 
only in Jud. i. 5, 15. In the latter passage the 
“mountains of Ragau’’ are mentioned. [t is prob- 
ably identical with Rages. 

2. One of the ancestors of ‘our Lord, the son of 
Phalee (Luke iii. 35). He is the same person 


with Rev son of Peleg; and the difference in the 


name arises from our translators having followed 


the Greek form, in which the Hebrew Ν᾽ was fre- 
qiently expressed by y, ds is the case in Raguel 


α * For the grounds of the tradition that Rachel 
was buried in this place, see Dr. Robinson's argument, 
Bibl. Sacra, t. 602 ff. Ht. 


(which once occurs for Reuel), Gomorrha, Gotho- 
liah (for Atholiah), Phogor (for Peor), ete. G. 


BRA’GES (‘Payn, ‘Payor: Rages) was an impor- 
tant city in northeastern Media, where that coun- 
try bordered upon Parthia. It is not mentioned 
in the Hebrew Scriptures, but occurs frequently in 
the Book of Tobit (i. 14, v. 5, vi. 9, 12, &.), and 
twice in Judith [in the form of RaGAv] (i. 5, 15). 
According to Tobit, it was a place to which some 
of the Israelitish captives taken by Shalmaneser 
(Enemessar) had been transported, and thither the 
angel Raphael conducted the young Tobiah. In 
the Book of Judith it is made the scene of the great 
battle between Nabuchodonosor and Arphaxad, 
wherein the latter is said to have been defeated 
and taken prisoner. Neither of these accounts can 
be regarded as historic; but the latter may con- 
ceal a fact of some importance in the history of the 
city. 

Rages is a place mentioned by a great number 
of profane writers. It appears as Ragha in ‘the 
Zendavesta, in Isidore, and in Stephen; as Raga in 
the inscriptions of Darius; Rhage in Duris of Sa- 
mos (Fr. 25), Strabo (xi. 9, § 1), and Arrian (/xp. 
Alex. iti. 20}; and Rhagea in Ptolemy (vi. 5). 
Properly speaking, Rages is a town, but the town 
gave name to a province, which is sometimes called 
tages or Rhagee, sometimes Rhagiana. [Ὁ appears 
from the Zendavesta that here was one of the earli- 
est settlements of the Aryans, who were mingled, in 
Rhagiana, with two other races, and were thns 
brought into contact with heretics (unsen, Philos 
ophy of Universal History, iii. 485). tsidore calls 
Rages “the greatest city in Media’ (p. 6), which 
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may have been true in his day; but other writers 
commonly regard it as much inferior to Ecbatana. 
It was the place to which F'rawartish (Phraortes), 


RAHAB 


significant: @ Josephus was in favor of the former 
(τοῦτο, t. ἐ. Ἰεθεγλαῖος, ἦν ἐπίκλημα τῷ ‘Pa- 
γονήλῳ, <li. li, 12, § 1), and this is not unlikely, 


the Median rebel, fled, when defeated by Darius Hys- 
taspis, and at which he was made prisoner by one of 
Darius’ generals (Beh. Jnscr. col. 11. par. 13). [λ{Ὲ- 
pia.] This is probably the fact which the apocry- 
phal writer of Judith had in his mind when he 
spoke of Arphaxad as having becn captured at Ra- 
gau. When Darius Codomanmns fled from Alexan- 
der, intending to make a final stand in Bactria, he 
wust have passed through Rages on his way to the 
Caspian Gates; and so we find that Alexander ar- 
rived there in pursuit of his enemy, on the eleventh 
day after he quitted Ecbatana (Arrian, ‘ap. Alex. 
ili. 20). In the troubles which followed the death 
of Alexander, Raves appears to have gone to decay, 
but it was soon after rebuilt by Seleucus I. (Nica- 
tor), who gaye it the name of Kuropus (Strab. xi. 
13, § 6; Steph. Byz. ad vee.). When the Parthi- 
ans touk it, they called it Arsacia, alter the Arsa- 
ces of the day; but it soon afterwards recovered its 
ancient appellation, as we see by Strabo and Isi- 
dore. ‘That appellation it has ever since retatned, 
with only a shght corruption, the ruins being still 
known by the name of μου. These ruins he about 
five niles sontheast of Teheran, and cover a space 
4,500 yards long by 3,500 yards broad. The walls 
are well marked, aud are of prodigious thickness; 
they appear to have been flanked by strong towers, 
and are connected with a lofty citadel at their 
northeastern angle. The importance of the place 
consisted in its vicinity to the Caspian Gates, which, 
in a certain sense, it guarded. Owing to the bar- 
ren and desolate character of the great salt desert 
of Iran, every ammy which seeks to pass from Bac- 
tria, India, and Afghanistan to Media and Meso- 


as the name Keuel was not au uncommon one. The 
identity of Jethro and leuel is supported by the 
indiscriminate use of the names in the LXX. (Ex. 
ii. 16, 18); and the application of more than one 
name to the same individual was a usage familiar 
to the Hebrews, as instanced in Jacob and Israel, 
Solomon and Jedidiah, and other similar cases. 
Another solution of the difficulty has been sought 
in the loose use of terms of relationship among 
the Hebrews; as that chdthén,> in Ex. iii. 1, xviii. 
I; Num. x. 29, may signify any relation by mar- 
riage, and consequently that Jethro and Hobab 
were brothers-in-law of Moses; or thet the terms 
abe and bath! in Ex. ii. 16, 21, mean grandfather 
and granddaughter. Neither of these assumptions 
is satisfactory, the former in the absence of any 
corroborative evidence, the latter because the omis~ 
sion of Jethro the father’s name in so circumstan- 
tial a narrative as in Ix. ii. is inexplicable, nor can 
we couceive the indiscriniinate nse of the terms 
father and grandfather without good cause. Nev- 
ertheless this view has a strong weight of author- 
ity in its favor, being supported by the Targum 
Jonathan, Aben Ezra, Michaelis, Winer, and others. 
W. L. B. 


2. Another transcription of the name REVEL, 
occurring in Tobit, where Ragnel, a pious Jew of 
ὧν Eicbatane, a city of Media,"’ is father of Sara the 
wife of Tobias (Tob. iii. 7, 17, &c.). The name was 
not uncommon, aud in the book of Enoch it is ap- 
plied to one of the great guardian angels of the 
universe, who was charged with the execution of 
the Divine judgments on the (material) world and 
the stars (cc. xx. 4, xxiii. 4, ed. Dillmann). 


potamia, or vice versa, must skirt the range of 
mountains which runs along the southern shore of 
the Caspian. ‘These mountains send out a rugged 
and precipitous spur in abont long. 52° 25’ 1}. 
from Greenwich, which runs far into the desert, and 
can only be rounded with the extremest difficulty. 
Across this spur is a single pass, — the Pyle Cas- 
pie of the ancients, —and of this pass the posses- 
sors of Rhages must have at all times held the keys. 
The modern Teheran, built out of its ruins, has 
now superseded Jthey; and it is perhaps mainly 
from the importance of its position that it has 
become the Persian capital. (lor an acconnt of the 
ruins of fhey, see Ker Porter's Travels, i. 357- 
364; and compare Fraser’s Ahorassan, p. 286.) 
one 
RAGU’EL, or REU’EL (ΟΝ { frriend 
of God]: Ῥαγουήλ: Raquel). 1A prince-priest 
of Midian, the father of Zipporah according to Ex. 
it. 21, and of Hobab according to Num. x. 29. As 
the father-in-law of Moses is named Jethro in Ex. 
lil. 1, and Hobab in Jude. iv. 11, and perhaps in 
Num. x. 29 (though the latter passage admits of 
another sense), the prima facie view would be that 
Raguel, Jethro, and Hobab were different names 
for the same individual. Such is probably the case 
with regard to the two first at all events, if not 
with the third. [Honan.} One of the names 
may represent an official title, but whether Jethro 
or Kaguel, is uncertain, both being appropriately 


@ Jethro = “ preéminent,” from “JV, * to excel,” 
ies κα 


and Raguel = “friend of God,” from On VW". 


Β. Ὁ. 
ΒΑΉΛΒ, or ΒΑΌΗΑΒ (2117 [broad, 


large]: Ῥαχάβ, and ‘PaaB: Lahab, and Raab), 
a celebrated woman of Jericho, who received the 
spies sent by Joshua to spy out the land, hid them 
in her house from the pursuit of her countrymen, 
was saved with all her family when the Israelites 
sacked the city, and became the wife of Salmon, 
and the ancestress of the Messiah. 


Her history may be told in a few words. At 
the time of the arrival of the Israelites in Canaan 
she was a young unmarried woman, dwelling in a 
house of her own alone, though she had a father 
and mother, and brothers and sisters, living in Jer- 
icho. She was a “ harlot,’ and probably combined 
the trade of lodging-keeper for wayfaring men. She 
seems also to have been engaged in the manufac- 
ture of linen and the art of dyeing, for which the 
Pheenicians were early famous; since we find the 
flat roof of her house covered with stalks of flax 
put there to dry, and a stock of scarlet or crimson 


(3) line in her house: a circumstance which, 
coupled with the mention of Babylonish garments 
at Josh. vii. 21, as among the spoils of Jericho, in- 
dicates the existence of a trade in such articles be- 
tween Phoenicia and Mesopotamia. Her house was 
situated on the wall, probably near the town gate, 
so as to be convenient for persons coming in and 
going out of the city. Traders coming from Mes- 
opotamia or Egypt to Phoenicia would frequently 


> 30M. e ON, aD. 
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pass through Jericho, situated as it was near the 
fords of the Jordan; and of these many would re- 
sort to the house of Rahab. Mahab therefore had 
been well informed with regard to the events of the 
Exodus. She had heard of the passage through 
the Red Sea, of the utter destruction of Sihon and 
Og, and of the irresistible progress of the Israel- 
itish host. The effect upon her mind had heen 
what one would not have expected in a person of 
her way of life. It led her to a firm faith in Jeho- 
yah as the true God, and to the conviction that He 
purposed to give the land of Canaan to the Israel- 
ites. When therefore the two spies sent by Joshua 
came to her house, they found themselves under the 
roof of one who, alone probably of the whole pop- 
ulation, was friendly to their nation. Their com- 
ing, however, was quickly known; and the king of 
Jericho, having received information of it while 
at supper, according to Josephus, sent that very 
evening to require her to deliver them up. It is 
very likely that, her house being a public one, some 
one who resorted there may have seen and recog- 
nized the spies, and gone off at once to report the 
matter to the authorities. But not without awak- 
ening Rahab’s suspicions; for she immediately hid 
the men among the flax-stalks which were piled on 
the flat roof of her house, and, on the arrival of the 
officers sent to search her house, was ready with the 
story that two men, of what country she knew not, 
had, it was true, been to her house, but had left it 
just before the gates were shut for the night. If 
they pursued them at once, she added, they would 
be sure to overtake them. Misled by the false in- 
formation, the men started in pursuit to the fords 
of the Jordan, the gates having been opened to let 
them out, and immediately closed again. When 
all was quiet, and the people were gone to bed, 
‘ahab stole up to the house-top, told the spies 
what had happened, and assured them of her faith 
in the God of Israel, and her confident expectation 
of the capture of the whole land by them; an ex 
pectation, she added, which was shared by her conn- 
trymen, and had produced a great panic amongst 
them. She then told them her plan for their escape. 
It was to let them down by a cord from the win- 
dow of her house which looked over the city wall, 
and that they should flee into the mountains which 
bounded the plains of Jericho, and lie hid there 
for three days, by which time the pursuers would 
have returned, and the fords of the Jordan be open 
to them again. She asked, in return for her kind- 
ness to then, that they should swear by Jehovah, 
that when their countrymen had taken the city 
they would spare her life, and the lives of her father 
and mother, brothers and sisters. and all that he- 
longed to them. The men readily consented, and 
it was agreed between them that she should hang 
out her scarlet line at the window from which they 
aad escaped, and bring all her family under her 
roof. If any of her kindred went out of doors into 
the street, his blood would be upon his owu head, 
and the Israelites in that case would be guiltless. 
The event proved the wisdom of her precautions. 
The pursuers returned to Jericho after a fruitless 
search, and the spies got safe hack to the Israelitish 
eamp. The news they brought of the terror of 
the Canaanites doubtless inspired Israel with fresh 
rourage, and, within three days of their return, 


@ Chiefly by Outhov, a Dutch professor, in the Bib- 
vtoth. Bremens. The earliest expression of any doubt 
is by Theophylact in the 11th century. 
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the passage of the Jordan was effected. In the 
utter destruction of Jericho which ensned, Joshua 
gave the strictest orders tor the preservation of Ra- 
hab and her family; and accordingly, before the 
city was burnt, the two spies were sent to her house, 
and they brought out her, her father and another, 
and brothers, and kindred, and all that she had, 
and placed them in safety in the Israelitish camp. 
The narrator adds, “and she dwelleth in Israel 
unto this day; *’ not necessarily implying that she 
was alive at the time he wrote, but that the family 
of strangers of which she was reckoned the head, 
continued to dwell among the children of Israel. 
May not the 3845 “children of Jericho,’ mentioned 
in lzr. ii, 34, Neh. vii. 36, and “the men of Jeri- 
cho ’’ who assisted Nehemiah in rebuilding the walls 
of Jerusalem (Neh. iti. 2), have been their poster- 
ity? Their continued sojourn among the Israel- 
ites, as a distinct family, would be exactly analo- 
gous to the cases of the Kenites, the house of 
Rechab, the Gibeonites, the house of Caleb, and 
perhaps others. 

As regards Rahab herself, we learn from Matt. i. 
5, that she became the wife of Salmon the son of 
Naasson, and the mother of Boaz, Jesse’s grand- 
father. ‘The suspicion naturally arises that Salmon 
may have been one of the spies whose life she saved, 
and that gratitude for so vreat a benefit led in his 
case to a more tender passion, and obliterated the 
memory of any past disgrace attaching to her name. 
We are expressly told that the spies were “ young 
men ”’ (Josh. vi. 23), νεανίσκους, i. 1, | oe 
and the example of the former spies who were sent 
from Kadesh-Barnea, who were all «heads of Is- 
rael’? (Num. xiii. 5), as well as the importance of 
the service to be performed, woukl lead one to 
expect that they would he persons of high station. 
jut, however this may be, it is certain, on the au- 
thority of St. Matthew, that Rahab became the 
mother of the line from which sprung David, and 
eventually Christ; and there can be little doubt 
that it was so stated in the public archives from 
which the Evangelist extracted our Lord’s geneal- 
ovy, in which only four women are named. namely, 
Thamar, Rachab, Ruth, and Bathsheba, who were 
all apparently foreigners, and named for that rea- 
son. [Batir-Suua.] For that the Rachab men- 
tioned by St. Matthew is Rahab the harlot, is as 
certain as that David in the genealogy is the same 
person as David in the books of Samuel. The at- 
tempts that have been made to prove Machab dif- 
terent from Rahab,@ in order to get ont of the 
chronological difficulty, are singularly absurd, and 
all the more so, because, even if successful, they 
would not diminish the difficulty, as long as Sal- 
mon remains as the son of Naasson and the father 
of Boaz. However, as there are still found ® those 
who follow Outhoy in his opinion, or at least speak 
doubtfully, it may be as well to call attention, with 
Dr. Mill (p. 181), to the exact coincidence in the 
age of Salmon, as the son of Nahshon, who was 
prince of the children of Judah in the wilderness, 
aud Rahab the harlot; and to observe that the only 
conceivable reason for the mention of Rachab in 
St. Matthew's genealogy is, that she was a remark- 
able and well-known person, as Tamar, liuth, and 
Bathsheba were.c The mention of an utterly un- 


-ι-- 


b Valpy’s Greek Test. with Eng. notes, on Matt. i. 
5; Burrington, On the Genealogies, i. 192-4, &c.: 
Kuinoel on Matt. i. 5; Olshausen, 7d. 

¢ There does not seer to be any force in Bengel’s 
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known Rahal in the line woukl be absurd. The 
allusions to “ Rahab the harlot’ in Heb. xi. 8}, 
Jam. ii. 25, by classing her among those illustrious 
for their faith, nake it still more impossible to sup- 
pose that St. Matthew was speaking of any one 
else. The four snecessive generations, Nahshon, 
Salmon, Boaz, Obed, are consequently as certain 
as words can inake them. 

The character of Rahab has much and deep in- 
terest. Dismissing as inconsistent with truth, and 


with the meaning of ΓΤ ΣΤ and πορνή, the attempt 


to clear her character of stain by saying that she 
was only an inukeeper, and not a harlot (πανδο- 
xeutpia, Chrysostom and Chald. Vers.), we may 
yet notice that it is very possible that to a woman 
of her country and religion such a ealling may have 
implied a far less deviation from the standard of 
morality than it does with us (‘vite genus vile 
magis quam flagitiosum ’’ Grotius), aud, moreover, 
that with a purer faith she seems to have entered 
upon a pure life. 

As a case of casuistry, her conduct in deceiving 
the king of Jericho's messengers with a false tale, 
and, above all, in taking part against her own coun- 
trymen, has been much disenssed. With regard to 
the first, strict truth, either in Jew or heathen, was 
a virtue so utterly unknown Lefure the promulgation 
of the Gospel, that, as far as Rahab is concerned, 
the discussion is quite supertluous. The question 
as rexards ourselves, whether in any case a false- 
hood is allowable, say to save our own lite or that 
of another, is different, but need not be argued 
here. With regard to her taking part against her 
own countrymen, it can only be justified, but is 
fully justified, by the circumstance that fidelity to 
her country would in her case have been infidelity 
to God, and that the higher duty to her Maker 
eclipsed the lower duty to her native land. Her 
anxious provision for the safety of her father's house 
shows how alive she was to natural affections, and 
Seems to prove that she was not influenced by a self- 
ish insensibility, but by an enlightened preference 
for the service of the true God over the abominable 
pollutions of Canaanite idolatry. If her own life 
of shaine was in any way connected with that idol- 
atry, one can readily understand what a further 
stimulus this would give, now that her heart was 
purified by faith, to her desire for the overthrow of 
the nation to which she belonged by birth, and the 
establishment of that to which she wished to belong 
by a community of faith and lope. Anyhow, al- 
lowing for the difference of cireumstances, her feel- 
ings and conduct were analogous to those of a 
Christian Jew in St. Paul's time, who should have 
preferred the triumph of the Gospel to the triumph 
of the old Judaism; or to those of a converted 
Hindoo in our own days, who should side with 
Christian Englishmen against the attempts of his 
own countrymen to establish the supremacy either 
of Brahma or Mohammed. 

This view of Rahab’s conduct is fully borne out 
by the references to her in the N. T. The author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews tells us that by faith 


‘remark, adopted by Olshausen, that the article (ἐκ τῆς 
᾿Ραχάβ) proves that Rahab of Jericho is meant, seeing 
that all the proper names in the genealogy, which are 
in the oblique case, have the article, though many of 
them occur nowhere else ; and that it is omitted before 
Μαρίας in ver. 16. 

@ The question, iu reference both to Rahab and to 
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the harlot Rahab perished not with them that be- 
lieved not, when she had received the spies with 
peace '’ (Heb. xi. 31); and St. James fortifies his 
doctrine of justification by works, by asking, “ Was 
not Rahab the harlot justified by works, when she 
had received the messengers, and had sent them 
out another way?” (Jam. ii. 25.) And in like 
manner Clement of Rome says, “ Rahab the harlot 
was saved for her faith and hospitality” (ad Co- 
vinth. xii.) 

The Fathers generally (miro consensu, Jacobson) 
consider the deliverance of Rahab as typical of sal- 
vation, and the scarlet line hung out at her win- 
dow as typical of the blood of Jesus, in the same 
way as the ark of Noah and the blood of the pas- 
chal lamb were; a view which is borne out by the 
analogy of the deliverances, and by the language 
of Heb. xi. 31 (τοῖς ἀπειθήσασιν, “the disohe- 
dient ’*), compared with 1 Pet. iii. 20 (ἀπειθήσασίν 
more). Clement (ad Corinth. xii.) is the first to 
do so. He says that by the symbel of the scarlet 
line it was ‘“‘made manifest that there shall be re 
demption through the blood of the Lord to all who 
believe and trust in God;”’ and adds, that Rahab 
in this was a prophetess as well as a believer, a 
sentiment in which he is followed by Origen (in lid. 
Jes., Hom. iii.). Justin Martyr in like manner 
calls the scarlet line “the symbot of the blood of 
Christ, by which those of all nations, who once were 
harlots and unrighteous, are saved;’? and in a like 
spirit Irenzeus draws from the story of Rahab the 
conversion of the Gentiles, and the admission of 
publicans and harlots into the kingdom of heaven 
through the symbol of the searlet line, which he 
compares with the Passover and the Exodus. Am- 
brose, Jerome, Augustine (who, like Jerome and 
Cyril, takes Ps. Ixxxvii. 4 to refer to Rahab the 
harlot), and Theodoret, all follow in the same track; 
but Origen, as usual, carries the allegory still fur- 
ther. Irenseus makes the singular mistake of call- 
ing the spies /4ree, and makes them symbolical of 
the Trinity! The comparison of the scarlet line 
with the scarlet thread which was bound round the 
hand of Zarah is a favorite one with them.> 

The Jews, as might perhaps be expected, are 
embarrassed as to what to say concerning Rahab. 
They praise her highly for her conduet; but some 
Rabbis give out that she was not a Canaanite, but 
of some other Gentile race, and was only a so- 
journer in Jericho. The Gemara of Babylon men- 
tious a tradition that she became the wife of 
Joshua, a tradition unknown to Jerome (adv. Jo- 
vin.), and eight persons who were both priests and 
prophets sprung from her, and alse Huldah the 
prophetess, mentioned 2 K. xxii. 14 (see Patrick, 
ad loc.). Josephus describes her as an innkeeper, 
and her honse as an inn (καταγώγιον), and never 
applies to her the epithet πόρνη, which is the term 
used by the LXX. 

Kahab is one of the not very numerous cases of 
the calling of Gentiles before the coming of Christ; 
and her deliverance from the utter destructian 
which fell upon her countrymen is so beautifully 
illustrative of the salvation revealed in the Gospel, 
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Christians, is well discussed by Augustine contr. Men- 
dacium (Opp. vi. 38, 84: comp. Bullinger, 84 Dec. 
Serm, iv.). 

> Bullinger (5th Dec. Serm. vi.) views the line as a 
sign and seal of the covenant between the Israeiites 
and Rahab. 
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that it is impossible not to believe that it was in 
the fullest sense a type of the redemption of the 
world by Jesus Christ. 

See the articles JERICHO; JosiruA. Also Ben- 
gel, Lightfoot, Alford, Wordsworth, and Olshausen 
on Matt. i. 5; Patrick, Grotius, and Hitzig on 
Josh. ii.; Dr. Mill, Descent and Parentage of the 
Saviour; Ewald, Geschichte, ii. 320, etc.; Jose- 
phus, Art. vy. 1; Clemens Rom. ad Corinth. cap. 
xii.; Irenzeus, 6. //er. iv. 20, § 12; Just. Mart. 
contr. 7] yph. p- 11; Jerome, adv. Juvin. lib. i.; 
Epist. xxxiv. ad Nepot. ; Breviay. ἴῃ Ps. 1xxxvi.; 
Origen, flom.in Jesum Nave, i iii, and vi.; Comm. 
in Math. xxvii. ret om. 3 in Matth., also ὃ 
tn Lp. ad Rom.: Kphr. Syr. Rhythm 1 and 7 
on Nativ., eh ythn 7 on the Faith; Cyril of Jerus., 
Catechet. Lect. ii. 9, x. 11: Bullinger, ἐς ¢.; Tyn- 
dale, Doct. Treat. x. 11; (Parker Soc.), pp. 119, 
120; Schleusner, Lexic. N. 7. s. v. πόρνη. 
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RA/HAB (2777: [in Ps. Ixxxvii. 4] ‘Pade: 
Rahab [Job ΧΧΥ]. 12, τὸ κῆτος, Ps, Ixxxix. 10, 
ὑπερήφανος: Is. li. 9, LAX. omit: superbus]), 
a poetical name of Eeypt. The name signifies 
‘¢fierceness, insolence, pride;”’ if Hebrew, when 
applied to Egypt, it would indicate the national 
character of the inhabitants. Gesenius thinks it 
was probably of Kgyptian origin, but acconimodated 
to Hebrew, although no likely equivalent has been 
found in Coptic, or, we may add, in ancient Egyp- 
tian (Thes.s.v.). That the Hebrew meaning is 
alluded to in connection with the proper name, does 
not seem to prove that the latter is lebrew, but 
this is rendered very probable by its apposite char- 
acter, and its sole use in poetical books. 

This word occurs in a passage in Job, where it is 
usually translated, as in the A. V., instead of being 
treated as a proper name. Yet if the passage be 
compared with parallel ones, there can scarcely be 
a doubt that it refers to the Exodus, “ He divideth 
the sea with His power, and by lis understanding 
He smiteth through the proud’? for “2 tahab ” | 
(xxvi. 12). The prophet Isaiah calls on the arm of 
the Lord, [Art] not thou it that hath ent Ra- 
hab [and] wounded the dragon? [Art] not thou 
it which hath dried the sea, the waters of the 
great deep; that hath made the depths of the sea 
a way for the ransomed to pass over?” (li. 9, 10; 
comp. 15). In Ps. Ixxiv. the division of the sea is 
~ mentioned in connection with breaking the heads 
of the dragons and the heads of the leviathan 
(18, 11). So too in Ps. Ixxxix. God’s power to 
subdue ‘the sea is spoken of immediately before a 
mention of his having “broken Rahab in pieces * 
(9, 10). Rahab, as a name of Egypt, oceurs once 
only without reference to the Kxodus: this is in 
Psalm Ixxxvii., where Rahab, Babylon, Philistia, 
Tyre, and Cush are compared with Zion (4, 5). 
In one other passage the name is alluded to, with 
reference to its Hebrew signification, where it is 
prophesied that the aid of the Egyptians should 
not avail those who song¢ht it, and this sentence 


follows: Maw Ort Art, « Insolence [ἡ 6. ‘the 


insolent ᾽], they sit still " ae xxx. 7), as Gesenins 
reads, considering it to be undoubtedly a proverbial 
expression. . EK. 5. P. 


ΒΑΉΛΜ (EN [womb, maiden] : Ῥαέμ : ΓΝ αἰ. 
Ρααμ:} Rukam). In the genealogy of the de- 
scendants of Caleb the son of Hezron (1 Chr. ii. 44), 
Raham is described as the son of Sherna and father 
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of Jorkoam. Rashi and theauthor cf the Quest. tn 
Paral., attributed to Jerome, regard Jorkoam as a 
place, of whicli Raham was founder and prince. 


RA/HEL (ὍΤΤΙ [evwe, sheep]: Paha: Rachel). 
The more accurate form of the familiar name else- 
where rendered Race. In the older Enelish 
versions it is employed throughout, but survives 
in the Anthorized Version of 1611, and in our 
present Bibles, in Jer. xxxi. 15 only. Ge 


RAIN. “W'D (mda), and also nwa 


(geshem), which, “when it differs from the common 


word ΠΟ, signifies a more violent rain; it is 
also used as a generic term, including the early 
and latter rain (Jer. v. 24; Joel ii. 23). 


Eaxcy Rary, the rains of the autumn, 77) 


(ydreh), part. subst. from ΓΙ “he scattered ” 
(Deut. xi. 14; Jer. vy. 24); also the hiphil part. 


mV (Joel ii. 23): δετὸς πρώϊμος, LAX. 


LATTER RAN, the rain of spring, wip 
(mikdsh ) (Prov. xvi. 15; Job xxix. 23; Jer. iii. 3 
Hos. vi. 3; Joel ii. 23; Zech. x. 1); δετὸς ὄψιμος. 
The early and latter rains are mentioned together 
(Deut. xi. 14; Jer. v. 24; Joel ii. 23; 1108. vi. 3; 
James v. 7). 

Another word, of a more poetical character, is 


EXD (rebibim, a plural form, connected with 
rab, “*many,” from the multitude of the drops), 
translated in our version ‘showers’? (Deut. xxxii. 
2; Jer. iii. 3, xiv. 22; Mic. vy. 7 (Heb. 6); Ps. 
Ixy. 10 (Heb. 11), Ixxii. 6). The Hebrews have 
also the word ek) (zerem), expressing violent rain, 


storm, tempest, “accompanied with hail —in Job 
xxly. 8, the heavy rain which comes down on 


mountains; and the word “73D (sagrir), which 
occurs only in Prov. xxvii. 15, continuous and heavy 


rain, ἐν ἡμέρᾳ χειμερινῇ. 
In a country comprising so many varieties of 


| elevation as Palestine, there must of necessity oc- 


cur corresponding varieties of climate; an account 
that might correctly describe the peculiarities of 
the district of Lebanon, would be in many respects 
inaccurate when applied to the deep depression and 
almost tropical climate of Jericho. In any general 
statement, therefore, allowance must be made for 
not inconsiderable local variations. Compared with 
Kngland, Palestine would be a country in which 
rain would be much less frequent than with our- 
selves; contrasted with the districts most familiar 
to the children of Israel before their settlement in 
the land of promise, Egypt and the Desert, rain 
might be spoken of as one of its distinguishing 
characteristics (Deut. xi. 10, 11; Herodotus iii. 10). 
For six months in the year no rain falls, and the 
harvests are gathered in without any of the anxiety 
with which we are so familiar lest the work be in- 
terrnpted by unseasonable storms. In this respect 
at least the climate has remained unchanged since 
the time when Boaz slept by his heap of corn; and 
the sending thunder and rain in wheat harvest was 
a miracle which filled the people with fear and 
wonder (1 Sain. xii. 16-18); and Solomon could 
speak of “rain in harvest” as the most forcible ex- 
pression for conveying the idea of something ut- 
terly out of place and unnatural (Prov. xvi. 1). 
There are, however, very considerable, and perhaps 
more than compensating, disadvantages occasioncd 
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by this long absence of rain: the whole land be- 
comes dry, parched, and brown, the cisterns are 
empty, the springs and fountains fail, and the au- 
tumnal rains are eagerly looked for to prepare the 
earth for the reception of the seed. These, the 
early rains, commence about the latter end of Oc- 
tober or beginuing of November, in Lebanon a 
month earlier: not) suddenly but by degrees; the 
husbandman has thus the opportunity of sowing 
his fields of wheat and barley. The rains come 
mostly from the west or southwest (Luke xii. 54), 
continuing for two or three days at a time, and 
falling chiefly during the night; the wind then 
shifts round to the north or east, and several days 
of fine weather succeed (Prov. xxv. 33). During 
the months of November and December the rains 
continue to fall heavily, but at intervals; after- 
wards they return, only at longer intervals, and 
are less heavy; but at no period “during the winter 
do they entirely cease. January and February are 
the coldest months, and snow falls sometimes to 
the depth of a foot or more, at Jerusalem, but it 
does not lie long; it is very seldom seen along the 
coast and in the low plains. Thin ice occasionally 
covers the pools for a few days, and while Porter 
was writing his Handbook, the snow was eight 
inches deep at Damascus, and the ice a quarter 
of an inch thick. Rain continues to fall more 
or less during the month of March; it is very 
rare im April, and even in Lebanon the showers 
that occur are generally light. In the valley of 
the Jordan the barley harvest begins as early as 
the middle of April, and the wheat a fortnight 
jater; in Lebanon the erain is seldom ripe before 
the middle of June. (See Robinson, Biblical Re- 
searches, i. 429; and Vorter, Handbook, p. xviii.) 
[PALESTINE, p. 2318.] 

With respect to the distinetion between the early 
and the latter rains, Robinson ohserves that there 
are not at the present day ‘“‘any particular periods 
of rain or succession of showers, which might be 
regarded as distinct rainy seasons. The whole pe- 
riod from October to March now constitutes only 
one coutinued season of rain without any regularly 
intervening term of prolonged fine weather. Un- 
less, therefore, there has been some change in the 
climate, the early and the latter rains for which the 
husbandman waited with longing, seem rather to 
have implied the first showers of autumn which 
revived the parched and thirsty soil and prepared 
it for the seed; and the later showers of spring 
which continued to refresh and forward both the 
ripening crops and the vernal products of the 
fields’ (James v. 7; Prov. xvi. 15). 

In April and May the sky is usually serene; 
showers occur occasionally, but they are mild and 
refreshing. On the Ist of May Robinson experi- 
enced showers at Jerusalem, and ‘at evening there 
was thunder aud lightning (which are frequent in 
winter), with pleasant and reviving rain. The 6th 
of May was also remarkable for thunder and for 
several showers, some of which were quite heavy. 
The rains of both these days extended far to the 
north, . . . . hut the occurrence of rain so late in 
the season was regarded as a very unusual circum- 


a * For a diary of the weather at Beirut from April, 
1842, to May, 1843, by Dr. De Forest, see Climatology 
of Palestine in the Bibl. Sacra, i. 221-224. The 
ponths of greatest rain were November, December, and 
January, and of least, June, July, August, and Sep- 
tember. Of the climate of Nazareth in this and other 
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stance.” (Bibl. Res. 1, 480: he is speaking of the 
year 1838.) 

In 1856, however, “there was very heavy rain 
accompanied with thunder all over the region of 
Lebanon, extending to Beirut and Damascus, on 
the 28th and 29th of May; but the oldest inhabi- 
tant had never seen the like before, and it created, 
says Porter (J/andbvok, xlviii.), almost as much 
astonishment as the thunder and rain which Sam- 
uel brought upon the Israelites during the time of 
wheat harvest.” 

During Dr. Robinson’s stay at Beirnt on his 
second visit to Palestine, in 1852, there were heavy 
rains in March, once for five’ days continuously, 
and the weather continued variable, with occasional 
heavy rain, till the close of the first week in April. 
The ‘latter rains *’ thus continued this season for 
nearly a month Jater than usual, and the result was 
afterwards seen in the very abundant crops of win- 
ter grain (Robinson, Bibl. Res. iii. 9).α 

These details will, it is thought, better than any 
generalized statement, enable the reader to form 
his judgment on the “former "’ and “ latter ** rains 
of Scripture, and may serve to introduce a remark 
or two on the question, about which some interest 
has been felt, whether there has been any change 
in the frequency and abundance of the rain in 
Palestine, or in the periods of its supply. It is 
asked whether ‘these stony hills, these deserted 
valleys,” can be the land flowing with milk and 
honey; the land which God eared for; the land 
upon which were always the eyes of the Lord, from 
the beginning of the year to the end of the year 
(Deut. xi. 12). As far as relates to the other con- 
siderations which may account for diminished fertil- 
ity, such as the decrease of population and industry, 
the neglect of terrace-culture and irrigation, and 
husbanding the supply of water, it may suffice to 
refer to the article on AGRICULTURE, and to 
Stanley (Sinai and Palestine, pp. 120-123). With 
respect td our more immediate subject, it is 
urged that the very expression “ flowing with milk 
and honey” implies abundant rains to keep alive 
the grass for the pasture of the numerous herds 
supplying the milk, and to nourish the flowers 
clothing the now bare hill-sides, from whence the 
bees might gather their stores of honey. It is 
urged that the supply of rain in its due season 
seems to be promised as contingent upon the fidel- 
lity of the people (Deut. xi. 13-15; Lev. xxvi. 3-5) 
and that as from time to time, to punish the 
people for their transgressions, ‘the showers have 

been withholden, and there hath been no latter 
rain’ (Jer. iii. 33; 1 K. xvii., xviii.), so now, in 

| the great and long-continued apostasy of the chil- 

dren of Israel, there has come upon even the land 
of their forfeited inheritance a like long-coutinued 
withdrawal of the favor of God, who claims the 
sending of rain as one of His special prerogatives 
(Jer. xiv, 22). 

The early rains, it is urged, are by comparison 
scanty and interrupted, the latter rains have alto- 
gether ceased, and hence, it is maintained, the curse 
has been fulfilled, “Thy heaven that is over thy 
head shall be brass, and the earth that is under 


respects, Tobler gives full information mn his Nazareth 
in Palastina, pp. 6-11. Thomson mentions (Land 
and Book, ii. 66) that in Palestine the rain frequeutly 
falls very unequally, so as to water one city cr field and 
pass over the next (comp. Am. iv. 7, 8). Η. 
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thee shall be iron. The Lord shall make. the rain 
of thy land powder and dust * (Deut. xxviii. 23, 
24: Lev. xxvi. 19). Without entering here into 
the consideration of the justness of the interpreta- 
tion which would assume these predictions of the 
withholding of rain to be altoyether different in the 
manner of their infliction from the other calamities 
denounced in these chapters of threatening, it would 
appear that, as far as the question of fret is con- 
cerned, there is scarcely sufticient reason to imagine 
that any great and marked changes with respect to 
the rains have taken place in Palestine. In early days, 
as now, rain was unknown for half the year; and 
if we may judge from the allusions in Prov. xvi. 
15, Job xxix. 23, the latter rain was even then, 
while greatly desired and longed for, that which 
was somewhat precarious, by no means to be abso- 
lutely counted on as a matter of course. If we are 
to take as correct our translation of Joel ii. 23, 
‘6 the latter rain in the first (month @),’' 2. e. Nisan 
or Abib, answering to the latter part of March and 
the early part of April, the times of the latter rain 
in the days of the prophets would coincide with 
those iu which it fills uow. The same conclusion 
would be arrived at from. Amos iv. 7, “] have 
withholden the rain from you when there were yet 
three mouths to the harvest.” The rain here 
spoken of is the latter rain, and an interval of 
three months between the ending of the rain and 
the beginning of harvest would seem to be in an 
average year as exceptional now as it was when 
Amos noted it as a judgment of God. We may 
infer also from the Song of Solomon ii. 11- 
13, where is given a poetical description of the 
bursting forth of vegetation in the spring, that 
when the ‘ winter’? was past, the rain also was 
over and gone: we can hardly, by any extension 
of the term ‘ winter,” bring it down to a later 
period than that during which the rains still fall. 
[See PALESTINE, p. 2318.] 

It may be added that travellers have, perhaps 
uuconsciously, exaggerated the barrenness of the 
land, from confining themselves too closely to the 
southern portion of Palestine; the northern por- 
tion, Galilee, of such peculiar interest to the 
readers of the Gospels, is fertile and beautiful (see 
Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, chap. x., and Van 
de Velde, there quoted), aud in his description of 
the valley of Nublus, the ancient Shechem, Robin- 
son (Bibl. Res. ti. 275) becomes almost enthusias- 
tic: ‘ Here a scene of luxuriant and almost un- 
paralleled verdure burst upon our view. The 
whole valley was filled with gardens of vegetables 
and orchards of all kinds of fruits, watered by sev- 
eral fountains, which burst forth in various parts 
and flow westward in refreshing streams. It came 
upon us suddenly, like a scene of fairy enchant- 
ment. We saw nothing like it in all Palestine.’’ 
The account given by a recent lady traveller (/gyp- 
tian ‘Sepulchres and Syrian Shrines, by Miss 
Beaufort) of the luxuriant fruit-trees and vegeta- 
bles which she saw at Meshullam’s farm in the 
valley of Urtas, a little south of Bethlehem (pos- 
sibly the site of Solomon’s gardens, 1106]. ii. 4-6), 


a The word “month” is supplied by our transla- 
tors, and their renderiug is not supported by either the 
LXX. (καθὼς ἔμπροσθεν) or the Vulg. (sicut in principio) 
Another interpretation is indeed equally probable ; but 
the following passages, Gen. vili. 13, Num. ix. 5, Ez. 


xxix. 17, xlv. 18, 21, justify the rendering PWN 
* jn the first (month).” 
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may serve to prove how much now, as ever, may be 
effected by irrigation.> 

Nain frequently furnishes the writers of the Old 
Testament with forcible and appropriate metaphors, 
varying in their character according as they regard 
it as the beneficent and fertilizing shower, or the 
destructive storm pouring down the mountain-side 
and sweeping away the Jabor of years. ‘Thus 
Prov. xxviii. 3, of the poor that oppresseth the 
poor; Itz. xxxviii. 22, of the just punishments and 
righteous vengeance of God (compare Ps. xi. 6; 
Job xx. 23). On the other hand, we have it used 
of speech wise and fitting, refreshing the souls of 
men; of words earnestly waited for and heedfully 
listened to (Deut. xxxii. 2; Job xxix. 23); of the 
cheering favor of the Lord coming down once more 
upon the penitent soul; of the gracious presence 
aud influence for good of the righteous king among 
his people; of the. blessings, ¢ gifts, and graces of the 
reign of the Messiah (Hos. vi. 3; 2 Sam. xxiii. 4; 
Ps. Ixxii. 6). Teh 


RAINBOW (TW) (ἡ. δ. a bow with which 
to shoot arrows), Gen. ix. 13-16; hz. i. 28: τόξον, 
so Ecclus. xliii. 11: arcus. In N. T., Rev. iv. 3, x. 
1, Ipis). The token of the covenant which God 
made with Noah when he came forth from the ark, 
that the waters should no more become a flood to 
destroy all flesh. With respect to the covenant 
itself, as a charter of natural blessings and mercies 
(* the World’s covenant, not the Church's’’), re- 
establishing the peace and order of Physical Na- 
ture, which in the flood had undergone so great a 
conve ulsion, see Davison On Prophecy, lect. iii 
pp. 76-80. With respect to the token of the cove- 
nant me right interpretation of Gen. ix. 13 seems 
to be that God took the rainbow, which had hith- 
erto been but a beautiful object shining in the 
heavens when the sun’s rays fell on falling rain, 
and consecrated it as the sign of His love and the 
witness of 1115 promise. 


The following passages, Num. xiv. 4; 1 Sam. 


xii. 13; 1 Καὶ. ii. 35, are instances in which 7/12 
(nathan, lit. .ε give’’), the word used in Gen, ix. 
13, “I do set my bow in the cloud,”’ is employed 
in the sense of ‘“ constitute,” ‘appoint.’ Accord- 
ingly there is no reason for concluding that igno- 
rance of the natural cause of the rainbow occasioned 
the account given of its institution in the book of 
Genesis. [Stens, Amer. ed. ] 

The figurative and symbolical use of the rain- 
bow as an emblem of God's mercy and faithful- 
hess must uot be passed over. In the wondrous 
vision shown to St. John in the Apocalypse (Rev. 
iv. 3), it is said that “there was a rainbow round 
about the throne, in sight like unto an emerald: ” 
amidst the awful vision of surpassing glory is seen 
the symbol of Hope, the bright emblem of Mercy 
and of Love. * look upon the rainbow,” saith the 
son of Sirach (Ecclus. xliii, 11, 12), “and praise 
Him that made it: very beautiful it is in the bright- 
ness thereof; it compasseth the heayen about with 
a glorious circle, and the hands of the Most High 
have bended it.”’ el. δὲ 


δ * The discovery of a single fountain, and the re- 
moval of rubbish which had choked up the soil, effected 
the transformetion. The writer was told ou the grouud, 
that five different crops of vegetables may be raised 
there one after another in a single season (sce Il- 
lustr. of Scripture, p. 155 f.). If. 
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RAISINS. [Vrve.] 
RA/KEM (5j27, in pause ΖΦ  [ flower 


garden]: Ῥοκόμ; om. in [Vat. and] Alex.; [Comp. | 


Ald. Ρακάμ:} ftecen). Among the descendants of 
Machir the son of Manasseh, by his wife Maachah, 
are mentioned Ulam and Rakem, who are ap- 
parently the sons of Sheresh (1 Chr. vii. 16). 
Nothing is known of them. [ln Hebrew this 
name and Rekem (which see) are the same, out of 
pause. — H.] 

RAK’KATH (y27 [shove] 3 [Ὡμαθα] δακέθ: 
Alex. Ρεκκαθ: eccath). One of the fortified 
towns of Naphtali, named between HAMMATH and 
CHINNERETI (Josh. xix. 35).  Hammath was 
probably at the hot springs of Tiberias: but no 
trace of the name of Rakkath has been found in 
that or any other neighborhood. [See Rob. Budd. 
Res. iti. 266.] ‘The nearest approach is Kerak, for- 
merly Farichzes, three miles further down the shore 


| Alex.] Opau and Αραμ in 1 Chr.: Avant). 


RAM, BATTERING 


of the lake, close to the embouchure of the Jor- 
dan. G. 


RAK’KON (ἸἿ ΤΠ, with the def. article 
[the temple (of the head), Ges.; a well watered 
place, Fiirst]: Ἱεράκων: [Comp. Clepaxay Kal) 
Ἡρακκῶν :)] Arecon). One of the towns in the in- 
heritance of Dan (Josh. xix 46), apparently not far 
distant from Joppa. The LXX. (both MSS.) give 
only one name (that quoted above) for this and Me- 
jarkon, which in the Hebrew text precedes it. This 
fact, when coupled with the similarity of the two 
names in Hebrew, suggests that the one may be 
merely a repetition of the other. Neither has been 
yet discovered. 


RAM (0% [high, exalted]: "Apdu; [Vat] 
Alex. Αρραν in Ruth; [Vat. Opay and Αρραν, 


i 
Son of Hezron and father of Amminadab. He 


was born in Egypt after Jacob’s migration there, as 
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Battering Ram. 


his name is not mentioned in Gen. xlvi. 4. 
first appears in Ruth iv. 19. The genealogy in 1 
Chr. ii 9, 10, 25, adds no further information con- 
cerning him, except that he was the second son of 
Hezron, Jerahmeel being the first-born. He ap- 
pears in the N. T. only in the two lists of the 
ancestry of Christ (Matt. i. 3,4; Luke iii. 33), 
where he is called ARAM, after the LX.X. and Vul- 
gate. [AMMINADAB; NAHsnon.] ἀΑἧ. C. U. 
2. (Ῥάμ;: [Vat. Pay, Αραμ: Alex. in ver. 25, 
Apay:| am.) The first-born of Jeralhmeel, and 
therefore nephew of the preceding (1 Chr. ii. 25, 
27). He had three sons, Maaz, Jamin, and Eker. 
3. (Nom. Vat. Sin. ‘Pau; Alex. Paya: Ram.] 
Elihu, the son of Barachel the Buzite, is described 


as “of the kindred of Ram’ (Job xxxii. 2). | have been employed in their sieges. 


He | [is] Abraham.” 


Ewald identifies Ram with Aram, 
mentioned in Gen. xxii. 21in connection with Huz 
and Buz (Gesch. i. 414). Elihu would thus be a 
a collateral descendant of Abraham, and this may 
have suggested the extraordinary explanation given 
by Rashi. W. ASS 


RAM. [Sueer; SAcRIFICES.] 
RAM, BATTERING (72: βελόστασις, 


χάραξ: aries). This instrument of ancient siege 
operations is twice mentioned in the O. T. (Ez. iv 
2, xxi. 22 [27]); and as both references are to the 
battering-rams in use among the Assyrians and 
jabylonians, it will only be necessary to describe 


. those which are known from the monuments to 


With regard 


Rashi's note on the passage is curious: ‘of the to the meaning of the Hebrew word there is but 


family of Ram;’ Abraham, for it is said, ‘the | little doubt. 


It denotes an engine of war which 


greatest man among the Anakim’ (Josh. xiv.); this was called a ram, either because it had an iron head 


RAM, BATTERING 


shaped like that of a ram, or hecause, when used 
for battering down ἃ wall, the movement was like 
the butting action of a ram. 

In attacking the walls of a fort or city, the first 
step appears to have been to form an inclined plane 
or bank of earth (comp. Ez. iv. 2, “cast a mount 
against it’’), by which the besiegers could bring 
their battering-rams and other engines to the foot 
of the walls. ““ The battering-rams, ** says Mr. 
Layard, ‘ were of several kinds. Some were joined 
to movable towers which held warriors and armed 
men. The whole then formed one great temporary 
building, the top of which is represented in sculp- 
tures as on a level with the walls, and even turrets, 
of the besieged city. In some _ bas-reliefs the 
battering-ram is without wheels; it was then per- 
haps constructed upon the spot, and was not in- 
tended to be moved. The movable tower was 
probably sometimes unprovided with the ram, but 
I have not met with it so represented in the sculp- 
tures. . . . . When the machine containing 
the battering-ram was a simple framework, and did 
not form an artificial tower, a cloth or some kind of 
drapery, edged with fringes and otherwise orna- 
mented, appears to have been occasionally thrown 
over it. Sometimes it may have been covered with 
hides. It moved either on four or on six wheels, 
and was provided with one ram or with two. The 
mode of working the rams cannot be determined 
from the Assyrian sculptures. It may be presumed 
from the representations in the bas-reliefs that they 
were partly suspended by a rope fastened to the 
outside of the machine, and that men directed and 
impelled them from within. Such was the plan 
adopted by the [Igyptians, in whose paintings the 
warriors working the ram may be seen through the 
frame. Sometimes this engine was ornamented by 
a carved or painted figure of the presiding divinity, 
kneeling on one knee and drawing a bow. The 
artificial tower was usually occupied by two war- 
riors ; one discharged his arrows against the besieged, 
whom he was able, from his lofty. position, to harass 
more effectually than if he had been below; the 
other held up a shield for his companion’s defense. 
Warriors are not unfrequently represented as stey- 
ping from the machine to the battlements. . 

. + Archers on the walls hurled stones from 
slings, and discharged their arrows against the 
warriors in the artificial towers; whilst the rest of 
the besieged were no less active in endeavoring to 
frustrate the attempts of the assailants to make 
breaches in their walls. Ty dropping a doubled 
chain or rope from the battlements, they caught 
the ran). and could either destroy its efficacy 
altogether, or break the force of its blows. Those 
below, however, by placing hooks over the engine, 
and throwing their whole weight upon them, 
struggled to retain it in its place. The besieged, 
if unable to displace the bhattering-ram, sought to 
destroy it by fire, and threw hvzhted torches or fire- 
brands upon it; but water was poured upon the 
flames through pipes attached to the artificial 
tower (Nineveh and its Remains, ii. 867-570). 

Naat 


@ So Sir ΤΠ. C. Rawlinson, in Athenaum, No. 1799, 
p. 530. 

b Its place in the list of Joshua (mentioned above), 
namely, between Gibeon and Beeroth, suits the present 
Ram-Allah; but the considerations named in the text 
make it very difficult to identify any other site with 
than er-Rant. 
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RA’MA (‘Paya: Rama), Matt. ii. 18, refer- 
ring to Jer. xxxi. 15. The original passage alludes 
to a massacre of Benjantites or Ephraimites (comp. 
ver. 9, 18), at the Ramah in Benjamin or in Mount 
Ephraim. ‘This is seized by the Uvangelist and 
turned into a touching reference to the slaughter 
of the Innocents at Bethlehem, near to which was 
(and is) the sepulechre of Rachel. The name of 
Rama is alleged to have heen lately discovered 
attached to a spot close to the sepulchre. If it 
existed there in St. Matthew's day, it may have 
prompted his allusion, though it is not necessary 
to suppose this, since the point of the quotation 
does not lie in the name Ramah, but in the Jamen- 
tation of Rachel for the children, as is shown by 
the change of the υἱοῖς of the original to τέκνα. 


G. 


RA’MAH (7739777, with the definite article 
[the height], excepting a few cases named below). 
A word which m its simple or compound shape 
forms the name of several places in the Holy Land; 
one of those which, like Gibeah, Geba, Gibeon, or 
Mizpeh, betrays the aspect of the country. The 
lexicographers with unanimous consent derive it 
from a root which has the general sense of eleva- 
tion — a root which produced the name of Aram,@ 
“the high lands,’ and the various modifications 
of Ram, Ramah, Ramath, Ramoth, Remeth, Ram- 
athaim, Arimathzea, in the Biblical records. As 
an appellative it is found only in one passage (Ez. 
xvi. 24-39), in which it occurs four times, each 
time rendered in the A. V. “high place.’ But in 
Jater Hebrew vamtha is a recognized word for a 
hill, and as such is employed in the Jewish versions 
of the Pentateuch for the rendering of Pisgah. 

1. (‘Puuwa; [Neh. vii. 30, ᾽Αραμα: Vat. also 
Apau,] Ῥααμα, Βαμα, etc.; [Jer. xl. 1, Vata; 
Aauav;] Alex. Tova, Ῥαμμαν, [Bawa ] Papa: 
Rama.) One of the cities of the allotment of 
Benjamin (Josh. xviii. 25), a member of the group 
which contained Gibeon and Jerusalem. Its place 
in the list is between Gibeon and Beeroth. There 
is @ More precise specification of its position in the 
invaluable catalogne of the places north of Jeru- 
salem which are enumerated by Isaiah as disturbed 
by the gradual approach of the king of Assyria 
(Is. x. 98-32), At Michmash he crosses the ravine; 
aud then successively dislodges or alarms Geba, 
Rtamah, and Gibeah of Saul. Each of these may 
be recognized with almost absolute certainty at the 
present day. Geba is Jeba, on the south brink of 
the great valley; and a mile and a half beyond it, 
directly between it and the main road to the city, 
is e7-dtim (its name the exact equivalent of ha- 
Ramah) on the elevation which its ancient name 
imphes.® Its distance from the city is two hours, 
i. 6. five English or six Roman miles, in perfect 
accordance with the notice of Iusebius and Jerome 
in the Onomasticon (* Rama’’),° and mee agree- 
ing with that of Josephus (Azzé. viii. 12, § 3), who 
places it 40 stadia north of ἔμεν 

Its position is also in close agreement with the 
notices of the Bible. The palm-tree of Deborah 
(Judg. iv. 5) was ‘“ between Ramah @ and Bethel,” 


c In his commentary on Hos. v. 8, Frome mentions 
Rama as “ juxta Gabaa in septimo lapide a Ierosoly mis 
sitn.”? 

d The Targum on this passage substitutes for the 
Palm of Deborah, Ataroth-Deborah, no doubt referring 
to the town of Ataroth. This has everything in its 
favor, since ’Afara is still found on the left hand of 
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in one of the sultry valleys inclosed in the lime 
stone hills which compose this district. The Levite 
and his concubine in their journey from Bethlehem 
to Ephraini passed Jerusalem, and pressed on to 
Gibeah, or even if possible beyond it to [Ramah 
(Judg. xix. 13). In the struggles between north 
and south, which followed the disruption of the 
kingdom, Ramah, as a frontier town, the possession 
of which gave absolute command of the north road 
from Jerusalem (1 K. xv. 17), was taken, fortified, 
and retaken (bd. 21, 22; 2 Chr. xvi. 1, 5, 6). 
After the destruction of Jerusalem it appears to 
have been used as the depot for the prisoners (ler. 
xl. 1); and, if the well-known passage of Jeremi:h 
(xxxi. 15), in which he introduces the mother of 
the tribe of Benjamin weeping over the loss of her 
eliildren, alludes to this Ramah, and not to one 
nearer to her sepulchre at Bethlehem, it was proh- 
ably also the scene of the slaughter of such of the 
captives as from age, weakness. or poverty, were 
not worth the long transport across the desert to 
Babylon [RtAmA.] Its proximity to Gibeah is im- 
plied in. 1 Sam, xxit. θα; 1105. y. 8; Her. 11986; 
Neh. vii. 30: the last two of which passages show 
also that its people returned after the Captivity. 
The Ramah in Neh. xi. 33 occupies a different 
position in the list, and may be a distinct place 
situated further west, nearer the plain. (This and 
Jer. xxxi. 15 are the only passages in which the 
name appears without the article.) The LAX. 
find an allusion to Ramah in Zech. xiv. 10, where 
they render the words which are translated in the 


A. V. “and shall be lifted up (TON), and in- 


habited in her place,” by «Ramah shall remain 
upon her place.” 

Er-Ram was not wnknown to the mediaval 
travellers, by some of whom (6. g. Drocardus, 
Deser. ch. vii.) it is recognized as Ramah, but it 
was reserved for Dr. Robinson to make the identifi- 
cation certain and complete (Bibl. Stes. i. 576). 
He describes it as lying on a high hill, command- 
ing a wide prospect —a miserable village of a few 
half-deserted houses, but with remains of columns, 
squared stones, and perhaps a a church, all indicating 
former importance. 

In the catalogue of 1 KEsdr. v. (20) the name 
appears as CIRAMA. 

2 ( Αρμαθαίμ in both MSS., except only 1 Sam. 
xxy. 1, xxvili. 3, where the Atlee has ‘Paya [and 
1 τῆν χῖχ. 19, 93, 23. χχ. 1, where: hom. Vat. 
Alex. have the same: Jamatha].) The home of 
Elkanah, Samuel's father (1 Sam. i. 19, ii. 11), 
the hirth-place of Samuel himself, his home and 
otticial residence, the site of his altar (vil. 17, vill. 
4, xv. 34, xvi. 13, xix. 18), and finally his burial- 
place (xxv. 1, xxviii. 8). In the present instance 
it is a contracted form of RAMATITAIM-ZOPUIM, 


which in the existing Hebrew text is given at length | 


but once, although the LXX. exhibit Armathaim 
511 every occasion. 
All that is directly said as to its situation is 


the north road, very nearly midway between er-Ram 
and Beitin. 

a This passage may either be translated (with Ju- 
nius, Michaelis, De Wette, and Bunsen), ‘Saul abode 
in Gibeah under the tamarisk on the height * (in which 
case it will add one to the scanty number of cases in 
which the word is used otherwise than as a proper 
name), or it may imply that Ramah was included 
within the precincts of the king's tity. “he LXX. 
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that it was in Mount Ephraim (1 Sam. i. 1), and 
this would naturally lead us to seek it in the 
neighborhood of Shechem. But the whole tenor 
of the narrative of the public life of Samuel (in 
connection with which alone this Ramah is men- 
tioned) is so restricted to the region of the tribe of 
Benjamin, and to the neighborhood of Gibeah the 
residence of Saul, that it seems impossible not to 
look for Samuel's city in the same locality. It 
appears from 1 Sam. vii. 17 that lis annual fune- 
tions as prophet and judge were confined to the 
narrow round of Bethel, Gilgal, and Mizpeb — the 
first the north boundary of Benjamin, the second 
near Jericho at its eastern end, aid the third on 
the ridge in more modern times known as Scopus, 
overlooking Jerusalem, and therefore near the south- 
ern confines of Benjamin. In the centre of these 
was Gibeah of Saul, the royal residence during the 
reign of the first king, and the centre of his opera- 
tions. It would be doing a violence to the whole 
of this part of the history to look for Samuel's 
residence outside these narrow limits. 

On the other hand, the boundaries of Mount 
Ephraim are nowhere distinctly set forth. In the 
mouth of an ancient Hebrew the expression would 
mean that portion of the mountainous district 
which was at the time of speaking in the possession 
of the tribe of Ephraim. ‘ Little Benjamin ”’ was 
for so long in close alliance with and dependence on 
its more powerful kinsman, that nothing is more 
probable than that the name of Ephraim may have 
been extended over the mountainous region which 
was allotted to the younger son of Rachel. Of this 
there are not wanting indications. The palm-tree 
of Deborah was “in Mount Ephraim,’ between 
Bethel and Ramah, and is identified with great 
plausibility by the author of the Targum on 
Jude. iv. 5 with Ataroth, one of the landmarks on 
the south boundary of Ephraim, which still survives 
in ’Atdra, 24 miles north of Kamah of Benjamin 
(er-am). Bethel itself, though in the catalogue 
of the cities of Benjamin (Josh. xviii. 22), was 
appropriated hy Jeroboam es one of his idol 
sanctuaries, and is one of the “cities of Mount 
sphraim”’ which were taken from him by Baasha 
and restored by Asa (2 Chr. xiii. 19, xv. 8). Jere- 
miah (ch. xxxi.) connects Ramah of Benjamin with 
Mount Epbraim (vv. 6, 9, 15, 18). 

In this district, tradition, with a truer instinct 
than it sometimes displays, has placed the residence 
of Samuel. The earliest attempt to identify it is 
in the Onumasticun of Eusebius, and was not so 
happy. His words are, ἐς Armathem Seipha: the city 
of Helkana and Samuel; it lies near? (πλησίον) 
Diospolis: thence came Joseph, in the Gospels said 
to be from Arimathza.’’ Diospolis is Lydda, the 
modern Lidd, and the reference of Eusebius is no 
doubt to Ramleh, the well-known modern town 
two miles from Ladd. But there is a fatal obstacle 
to this ideutification, in the fact that Ramleh (+ the 
sandy’’) lies on the open face of the maritime plain, 
aud cannot in any sense be said to be in Mount 


. 


read Bama for Ramah, and render-the words “ on the 
hill under the ‘field in Bama.” Eusebius, in the 
Onomasticon ( Ῥαμά), characterizes Ramah as the 
city of Saul.” 

b Jerome agrees with Eusebius in his translation 
of this passage; but in the Epitaphium Paule (Epist. 
cviii.) he connects Ramleh with Arimathza only, and 
places it haud procul a Lydda. 
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Ephraim, or any other mountain district. Euse- 
bius possibly refers to another Ramah named in 
Neh. xi. 33 (see below, No. 6). 

But there is another tradition, that just alluded 
to, common to Moslems, Jews, and Christians, up 
to the present day, which places the residence of 
Samuel on the lofty and remarkable eminence of 
Neby Samwil, which rises four miles to the N. W. 
of Jerusalem, and which its heivht (greater than 
that of Jerusalem itself), its commanding position, 
and its peculiar shape, render the most conspicuous 
object in all the landscapes of that district, and 
make the names of Ramah and Zophim exceedingly 
appropriate to it. The name first appears in the 
travels of Arculf (A. Ὁ. cir. 700), who ealls it Saint 
Samuel. 
had been transported from the Holy Land to Thrace 
by the emperor Arcadius (see Jerome contr. lig- 


dantium, δ᾽ ὃ), and Justinian had enlarged or com-! 
pleted ‘a well and a all ” for the sanctuary (Pro-| 


copius, de .dédif. v. cap. 9). True, neither of 
these notices names the spot, but they imply that 


it was well known, and so far support the placing | 


it at Neby Samawil. Since the days of Arculf the 
tradition appears to have been continuous (see the 
quotations in Robinson, Aud. des. i. 459; Tobler, 
p. 881, &e.). The modern village, though Tae le 
even among the wretched collections of hovels which 
erown the hills in this neighborhood, bears marks 
of antiquity in cisterns and other traces of former 
habitation. The mosque is said to stand on the 
foundations of a Christian church, probably that 
which Justinian built or added to. The ostensible 
tomb is a mere wooden box; but below it is a 


Before that date the relies of the Prophet | 


eave or chamber, apparently excavated, like that | 


of the patriarchs at Ilebron, from the solid rock 
of the hill, and, like that, closed against all access 
except by a narrow aperture in the top, through 
which devotees are occasionally allowed to trans- 
nit their lamps.and petitions to the sacred vault 
below. 


: . : | 
Ilere, then, we are inclined, in the present state 


of the evidence, to place the Ramah of Samuel.¢ 
And there probably would never have been any 
resistance to the traditional identification if it had 
not been thought necessary to make the position 
of Namah square with a passage with which it does 
not seem to the writer to have necessarily any con- 
nection. It is usually assumed that the city in 
which Saul was anointed by Samuel (1 Sam. ix., x.) 
was Samuel's own city Ramah. Josephus cer- 
tainly (Ant. vi. 4, § 1) does give the name of the 
elty as Armathem, and in his version of the ocenr- 
rence limplies that the Prophet was at the time in 
lis own house; but neither the Hebrew nor the 
ILXX. contains any statement which confirms this, 
if we except the slender fact that the “land of 
Zuph” 
of Namathaim-zophim. 
(ver. 12) may equally imply either that Samuel had 
‘ust entered one of his cities of circust, or that he 
had just returned to his own house. But, however 
this may be, it follows from the minute specification 


- 


a “ Beth-horon and her suburbs ” were allotted to | 


the Kohathite Levites, of whom Samuel was one by 
descent. Perhaps the village on the top of Neby 
Samwil may have been dependent on the more regu- 
arly fortified Beth-boron (1 K. ix. 17). 


ὃ Zela (poz) is quite ἃ distinct name from Zelzach 
(MSY), with which some would identify it (6. ¢ 


‘about two and a half miles north of Hebron. 
(ix. 5) may be connected with the Zophin | 
The words of the maidens 
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of Saul’s route in 1 Sam. x. 2, that the city in 
which the interview took place was near the 
sepulchre of Rachel, whieh, by Gen. xxxy. 16. 19, 
and other reasons, appears to be fixed with certainty 
as close to Bethlehem. And this supplies a strong 
arguinent against its being Ramathaim-zophim, 
since, while Mount FE phraim, | as we have endeavored 
already to show, extended to within a few miles 
north of Jerusalem, there is nothing to warrant the 
supposition that it ever reached so far south as the 
ueighborhood of Bethlehem. Saul’s route will be 
most conveniently discussed under the head of 
SavL; but the question of both his outward and 
his homeward journey, miuntely as they are de- 
tailed, is beset with diftidalties, which have been 
increased by the assumptions of the commentators. 
For instance, it is usually taken for granted that 
his father’s house, and therefore the starting-point 
of his wanderinys, was Gibeah. True, Saul him- 
self, after he was king, lived at Gibeah; but the 
residence of Kish would appear to have been at 
ZeELA © where his fiunily sepulchre was (2 Sam. xxi. 
14), and of Zela no trace has yet been found. The 
Authorized Version has added to the difficulty by 
introducing the word ‘meet ’’ in x. 3 as the trans- 
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lation of the term which they have more accurately 


rendered “ find ’* in the preceding verse. Again, 
where was the “hill of God,” the gibeath- Eons. 
with the mnetsib© of the Philistines? A netsib of 
the Philistines is mentioned later in Saul’s history 
(1 Sam. xiii. 3) as. at Geba opposite Michmash. 
But this is three miles north of Gibeah of Saul, 
and does not at all agree with a situation near 
Bethlehem for the anointing of Saul. The Tar- 
cum interprets the “hill of God” as “the place 
where the ark of God was,” meaning [irjath- 
jearim. 

On the assumption that Ramathaim-zophim was 
the city of Saul’s anointing. various attempts bave 
been made to find a site for it in the neighborbood 
of Bethlehem. (a.) Gesenius (Tikes. p. 1276 a) sug- 
gests the Jebel Fureidis, four miles southeast of 
Bethlehem, the ancient Herodium, the & Frank 
mountain ἢ of more modern times. The drawback 
to this suggestion is that it is not supported by 
any hint or inference either in the Bible, Josephus 
(who was well acquainted with the Herodion), or 
more recent authority. (.) Dr. Robinson (Bibl. 
Res. ii. 8) proposes Sdba, in the mountains six 
miles west of Jerusalem, as the possible representa- 
tive of Zophim: but the hypothesis has little be- 
sides its ingennity to recommend it, and is virtually 
given up by its author in a foot-note to the passage. 
(c.) Van de Velde (Syr. 4 Pal. ii. 50), following 
the lead of Wolcott, argues for Ramek (or Ramet 
el-Khalil, Rob. i. 216), a well-known site of ruins 
1119 
main argument is that a castle of 5. Samuel is 
mentioned by F. Fabri in 1483 ¢ (apparently) as 
north of Hebron; that the name Ramel is identi- 
eal with Ramah; and that its position suits the 
requirements of 1 Sam. x. 2-5. This is also sup- 
ported by Stewart (Tent and Khan, p. 347). (d.) 


Stewart, Tent and Khan, p. 247; Van de Velde, Je- 
moir, etc., etc.). 

ec The meaning of this word is uncertain. It may 
signify a garrison, an officer, or a commemoration 
column —a trophy. 

d In the time of Benjamiu of Tudela it was known 
as the ‘“ house of Abraham” (B. of T., ed. Asher, fi 
98). 
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Dr. Bonar (Land of Promise, pp. 178, 554) adopts 
er-Ram, which he places a short distance north of 
Bethlehem, east of Rachel's sepulchre. Eusebius 
(Ono. ‘PaBedé) says that “ Rama of Benjamin ᾽" 
is near (περὶ) Bethlehem, where the “ voice in Rama 
was heard;’’ and in our times the name is men- 
tioned, besides Dr. Donar, by Prokesch and Salz- 
bacher (cited in Rob. Bibl. Res. ii. 8 note), but this 
cannot be regarded as certain, and Dr. Stewart has 
pointed out that it is too close to Rachel's monu- 
ment to suit the case. 

Two suggestions in an opposite direction must 
be noticed : — 

(a.) That of Ewald (Geschichte, ii. 550), who 
places Ramathaim-zophiin at /tam-Alah, a mile 
west of ed-Bireh, and nearly five north of Neby 
Samwil. Yhe chief ground for the suggestion ap- 
pears to be the affix Allah, as denoting that a cer- 
tain sanctity attaches to the place. This would be 
more certainly within the limits of Mount Ephraim, 
and merits investigation. 10 is mentioned by Mr. 
Williams (Dict. of Geogr. ‘ Ramatha’’) who, 
however, gives his decision in favor of Neby 
Samwil, 

(6.) That of Schwarz (pp. 152-158), who, start- 
ing from Gibeah-of-Saul as the home of Kish, fixes 
upon Διο, north of Samaria and west of Sanwi’, 
which he supposes also to be Ramoth or Jarmuth, 
the Levitical@ city of Issachar. Schwarz’s argu- 
ments must be read to be appreciated. 

* The site of this Ramah, Dean Stanley pro- 
nounces “ without exception the most complicated 
and disputed problem of sacred topography.’’ The 
writer, with others, has devoted many fruitless 
hours to its solution; and the difficulties of the 
ease, inherent and apparently ineradicable, may be 
briefly stated. (1.) he Ramah of Samuel's birth 
was in Mount Ephraim (see above). (2.) The 
Ramah of his residence and burial was the Ramah 
of his birth (see above). “The inference is direct 
and stringent, that the two were ideutical.’? Rob- 
inson’s Bibl, Sacra, p.506 (1843). (3.) The Ramah 
of his interview with Saul was the Ramah of his 
residence (see above). ‘It is hardly possible to 
avoid identifying them. This, which is not stated 
expressly in the Old Testament [though fairly im- 
plied], is taken tor granted by Josephus” (Dr. 
Stanley, S. ᾧ P. p. 220). Josephus, without doubt, 
was faniliar with all the localities, and would know 
whether his statement was compatible with the 
sacred narrative. (4.) The Ramah in which Saul 
was anointed by Samuel was so situated that, in 


α But Ramoth was allotted to the Gershonites, while 
Samuel was a Kohathite. 

6 * The German missionary, Pastor Valentiner, re- 
gards the Ramah in Isaiah’s vision (No. 1 above) and 
the Ramah of Samuel (No. 2) as the same, namely, 
the present Er-Ram, about 6 miles north of Jerusalem 
on the traveller's right In going to Bethel and 
Shechem. Samuel’s father, Elkanah (as he main- 
tains), is said to be “a man of Ramathaim-zophim, of 
Mount Ephraim ” (1 Sam. i. 1, &c.), not because he 
lived there at the time of Samuel’s birth, but because 
he dwelt there originally, and alterwards migrated to 
Ramah in Benjamin. Further, he considers it un- 
necessary (soalso Stanley, Jewish Church, i 454, Keil on 
1 Sam. ix. 6 ff. and others) to identify the Ramah of 
Samuel with the nameless city of Saul’s interview with 
Samuel as related 1 Sam. ix. 1 ff. Among his positive 
reasons for this identification of Ramah with Er-Ram 
are that it lies fairly within the territory of Benjamin ; 
that it torms the central point of Samael’s judicial 


RAMAH 


passing from it to his home in Benjamin, he would 
pass by the tomb of Rachel (see above). 

Neither of these four points can yet be disproved, 
aud on every proposed site of the Ramah of the 
prophet, some one of them directly impinges; and 
the prospect now is, that the question will remain 
inexplicable.” Ss. W. 

ὧν (᾿Αραήλ!:“ Alex. Ραμα: Arama.) One of 
the nineteen fortified places of Naphtali (Josh. xix. 
36) named between Adamah and Hazor. It would 
appear, if the order pf the list may be accepted, to 
have been in the mountainous country N. W. of 
the Lake of Gennesaret. In this district a place 
bearing the name of ameh has been discovered by 
Dr. Robinson (/2b/. Fes. iii. 78), which 15 not im- 
probably the modern representative of the Ramah in 
question. It lies on the main track between Akka 
and the north end of the Sea of Galilee, and about 
eight miles Τὸ, S. E. of Safed. It is, perhaps, 
worth notice that, though the spot is distinguished 
by a very lofty brow, commanding one of the most 
extensive views in all Palestine (ltob. Bibl. Res. iii. 


78), and answering perfectly to the name of Ramah, 


yet that the village of Aameh itself is on the lower 
slope of the hill. 

4. (‘Paua: HZorma.) « One of the landmarks on 
the boundary (A. V. “ coast’’) of Asher (Josh. xix. 
29), apparently between Tyre and Zidon. It does 
not appear to be mentioned by the ancient geog- 
raphers or travellers, but two places of the same 
name have been discovered in the district allotted 
to Asher: the one east of Tyre, and within about 
three miles of it (Van de Velde, Jap, Memoir) 
the other more than ten miles off, and southeast 
of the same city (Van de Velde, Wap; Robinson, 
Bibl. Res. iii. 64). The specification of the boundary 
of Asher is very obscure. and nothing can yet be 
gathered from it; but, if either of these places rep- 
resent the Ramah in question, it certainly seems 
safer to identify it with that nearest’ to Tyre and 
the sea-coast. 

5. (Ῥεμμώθ, Alex. Ραμωθ; [in 2 Chr. xxii. 6, 

tom. Vat. Ραμωθ, Alex. Paua:] Ramoth.) By 

this name in 2 K. viii. 29 and 2 Chr. xxii. 6, only, 
is designated RAMOTH-GILEAD. The abbreviation 
is singular, since, in both cases, the full name 
occurs in the preceding verse. 

6. [Rom. Vat. Alex. FA.1 omit; FA.3 Comp. 
‘Pana: Lama.| A place mentioned in the catalogue 
of those reinhabited by the Benjamites after their 
return from the Captivity (Neh. xi. 33). It may 
be the Ramah of Benjamin (above, No. 1) or the 


circuit (Gilgal on the east, Bethel on the north, and 
Mizpeh (= Neby Samwil) on the west, 1 Sam. vii. 16); 
and that the vicinity of Saul‘s Gibeah to this Ramah 
(= Er-Ram) tallies well with the local relations of 
Gibeah and Ramah to each other ip the narrative, 
1 Sam. ce xix. and xx. It follows from this view 
that Ramah No. 1 and Ramah No. 2 may be the same 
place. The difficulties, whatever they may be, as to 
ZupH and the course of Saul’s journey in search of the 
lost asses encumber any one hypothesis of the Ramah 
question as well as another. See Valentiner’s art. 
Beitrag zur Topographie des Stammes Benjamin, in the 
Zeitschr, der deutsch. M. Gesellsch. xii. 161-170. 

Prof. Graf in like manner (Lage ron Bethel, Rama 
u. Gilgal, in the Stud. u. Krit. 1854, pp. 851-902) 
recognizes only one Ramah, which he identifies with 
Er-Ram, but he distinguishes Ramathaim-zophim ana 
Ramah from each other. 1. 

e¢ For the preceding name --- Adamah —they give 
᾿Αρμαίθ. 


RAMATH-LEHI 


Ramah of Samuel, but its position in the list (re- 
mote from Gels, Michmash, Bethel, ver. 31, comp. 
Ezr. ii. 26, 28) seems to remove it fur ther west, to 
the neighborhood of Lod, Hadid, and Ono. there 
is no further notice in the ible of a Ramah in this 
direction, but Eusebius and Jerome allude to one, 
though they may be at fault in identifying it with 
Ramathaim and Arimathea (πον. ὁ Armathi So- 
phim; * and the remarks of Robinson, Bibl. 2es. ii. 
939). ‘The situation of the modern 2eimlehk agrees 
very well with this, a town too isupor tunt and too 
well placed not to have existed in the ancient 
times.* The consideration that Ramleh signifies 
“sand,” and Ramah “a height,” is not a valid 
argument against the one being the legitimate suc- 
cessor of the other. If so, half the identifications 
of modern travellers must be reversed. δεῖξαι" 
can no longer be the representative of Beth-horon, 
because #7 means “eye,” while ΠΟΣῸΝ means 
“eaves; ve Beit-lahm, of Bethlehem, because 
lahm is * flesh,’ and dehem “bread; nor ed-Acd, 
of Elealeh, because e/ is in Arabic the article, and 
in Hebrew the name of God. In these cases the 
tendency of language is to retain the sound at the 
expense of the meaning. G. 


RA’MATH-LE’HI (rT? SV [see be- 


low]: ᾿Αναίρεσις σιαγόνος: Ramathlechi, quod wR 
terpretatur clevatio maxilke). The name which 
purports to have been bestowed by Samson on the 
scene of his slaughter of the thousand Vhilistines 
with the jaw-bone (Judg. xv. 17). « He cast away 
the jaw-bone out of his hand, and called that place 
‘Ramath-lehi,’’’—as if “heaving of the jaw- 
bone.” In this sense the name (wisely left un- 
translated in the A. V.) is rendered by the LXX. 
and Vulgate (as above). But Gesenius has pointed 
out ( Thes. p. 752 «) that to be consistent with this 
the vowel points should be altered, and the words 


become 3 ΓΘ. and that as they at present 


stand they. are Beactly parallel to Ramath-mizpeh 
and Ramath-negeb, and mean the “height of 
Lechi.”” If we met with a similar account in or- 
dinary history we should say that the name had 
already been Ramath-lehi, and that the writer of 
the narrative, with that fondness for Bea. 
which distinguishes these ancient records, had in- | 
dulged himself in connecting the name with a pous- 
sible exclamation of his hero. But the fact of the 
positive statement in this case may make us hesitate 
in coming to such a conclusion in less authoritative 
records. [See Lrttt, note 6, vol. ii. p. 1627.] 
G. 


RA’MATH-MIZ’PEH (TDS mew. 
with def. article [height of the watch- tower] : 
᾿Αραβὼθ κατὰ τὴν Μασσηφά! Alex. Pauwo? 
Kk. τ. Μασφα: Ramath, Masphe). A place men- 
tioned, in Jtosh. xiii. 26 only, in the specification 
of the territory of Gad, apparently as one of its 
northern landmarks, Heshbon being the limit on 
the south. But of this our ignorance of the topog- 
raphy east of the .tordan forbids us to speak at 
present with any certainty. 

There is no reason to doubt that it is the same 


« This is evidenced by the attempts of Benjamin of 
Tudela and others to make out Ramleh to be Gath, 
Gezer, etc. 

6 This reading of Ramoth for Ramath ix counte- 
naneed by one Liecbrew MS. collated by Keunicott. It 
is also followed by the Vulgate, which gives Ramoth, 
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place with that early sanctuary at which Jacob and 
Laban set up their cairn of stones, and which re- 
ceived the names of Mizperit, Galeed, and Jegar 
Sahadutha: and it seems very probable that all 
these are identical with Ramoth-Gilead, so notorious 
in the later history of the nation. In the Books 
of Maccabees it probably appears in the garb of 
Maspha (1 Macc. v. 35), but no information is 
afforded us in either Old Test. or Apocrypha as to 
its position. The lists of places in the districts 
north of es-Salt, collected by Dr. Eli Smith, and 
given by Dr. Robinson (Bibl. Res. Ist edit. App. to 
vol. ili.), contain several names which may retain 
a trace of Ramath, namely, Rumeimin (167 6), 
Rermuin (166 a), Rumrdma (165 a), but the situ- 
ation of these places is not accurately known, and 
it is impossible to say whether they are appropriate 
to Ramath-Mizpeh or uot. ὡς 


RAMATH OF THE SOUTH (1139 


ΞΔ: Βαμὲθ κατὰ λίβα; Alex. by double transl. 
θερηρραμμωθ ee, ιαμεθ κ- λ.: Ramath contra 
australem plagam), more accurately Namah of the 
South. One of the towns in the allotment of 
Simeon (Josh. xix. 8), apparently at its extreme 
south limit. It appears trom this passage to have 
been another name tor BAALATU-BreER. Ramah 
is not mentioned in the list of Judah (comp. Josh. 
xy. 21-52), nor in that of Simeon in 1 Chr. iv. 28- 
33, nor is it mentioned by nsebius and Jerome. 
Van de Velde (.1/emvir, p. 342) takes it as identical 
with Ramath-Lehi, w hich he finds αὖ Tell el- 
| Lekiyel ; but this appears to be so far south as to 
he ont of the cirele of Samson's adventures, and at 
any rate must wait for further evidence. 

It is in all probability the same place as SOuUTII 
RamMori (1 Sam. xxx. 27), and the towns in com- 
pany with which we find it in this passage confirm 
the opinion given above that it lay very much to 
the south. 


RAMATHA’IM-ZO’PHIM (Oo 


may [see below]: : ᾿Αρμαθαὶμ [Ξιφά, Vat. | 
3 Serpa; Alex. A. Sagi: Ramathain Suphim). 
The full form of the name of the town in which 
ae Ikanah, the father of the prophet δ Samuel, resided. 
It is given in its complete shape in the Hebrew text 


and A. V. but once (1 Sam. i. 1). Elsewhere (i. 
) it. 11, vil. 17, vill. 4, xv. 34, xvi. 13, xix. Topas 


22 Jes. ἢ χτΥν. 1 xvii) ᾿ occurs in the shorter 
form of Ramah. [Raman,2.] The 1 XX., how- 
ever (in both MSS.), give it throughout as 6: ma- 
thaim, and insert it in i. 
elty, 
A. ¥. 

Namathaim, if interpreted as a Hebrew word, is 
dual — “the double eminence.’”’ This may point 
to a peculiarity in the shape or nature of the place, 
or may be an instance of the tendency, familiar to 
all students, which exists in language to force an 
archaic or foreign name into an intelligible form. 
This has been already remarked in the case of Je- 
rusalem (vol. ii. p. 1272 a); and, like that, the pres- 
ent name appears in the form of RamMATIEM, as 
as well as that of Ramathaim. 


amy av, 


3 after the words ‘his 


where it is wanting in the [lebrew and 


Masphe (the reading in the text is from the Benedic- 
tine Edition of the Bibliotheca Divina). On the other 
hand, there is no warrant whatever for separating the 
two words, as if belonging to distinet places, as is done 
in both the Latin texts. 
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Of the force of “ Zophim”’ no feasible explana- 
tion has been given. It was an ancient name on 
the east of .lordan (Num. xxiii. 14), and there, as 
here, was attached to an eminence. In the Targum 
of Jonathan, Ramathaim-zophim is rendered ++ Ka- 
matha of the scholars of the prophets;*’ but this is 
evidently a late interpretation, arrived at by regard- 
ing the prophets as watchmen (the root of cophim, 
also that of muizpeh, having the force of looking 
out afar), coupled with the faet that at Naioth in 
Ramah there was a school of prophets. It will not 
escape observation that oue of the ancestors of 
Elkanah was named Zophai or Zuph (1 Chr. vi. 
26, 35), and that when Saul approached the city 
in which he encountered Samuel he entered the 
land of Zuph; but no connection between these 
names and that of Ramathaim-zophin has yet been 
established. 

Kkven without the testimony of the LAX. there 
is no doubt, from the narrative itself, that the 
Ramah of Samuel — where he lived, built an altar, 


died, and was buried — was the same place as the | 


Ramah or Ramathaim-Zophim in which he was 
born. 10 is implied by Josephus, and affirmed by 
Eusebius and Jerome in the Oromasticon (6 Arma- 
them Seipha’*), nor would it ever have been ques- 
tioned had there not been other Itamahs mentioned 
in the sacred history. 

Of its position nothing, or next to nothing, can 
he gathered from the narrative. It was in Mount 
Ephraim (1 Sam. i. 1). 10 had apparently at- 
tached to it a place called Natorn, at which the 
“company” (or “school,”* as it is called in mod- 
ern times) of the sons of the prophets was maiu- 
tained (xix. 18, &c., xx. 1); and it lad also in its 
neighborhood (probably between it and Gibeah-of- 
Saul) a great well known as the well of Has-Sechu 
(xix. 93). [Srecuu.] But unfortunately these 
seanty particulars throw no light on its situation. 


Naioth and Sechu have disappeared, and the limits | 
In the 4th cen- | 


of Mount Ephraim are uncertain. 
tury Ramathaim-Zophim (Oxomasticon, ‘ Arma- 
tha-sophim ’’) was located near Diospolis (Lydda), 
probably at Ramleh; but that is quite untenable, 
and quickly disappeared in favor of another, prob- 
ably older, certainly more feasible tradition, which 
placed it on the lofty and remarkable hill four 
miles N.W. of Jerusalem, known to the early pil- 
grims and Crusaders as Saint Samuel and Mont 
Joye. 
Samwil — the “ Prophet Samuel; and in the 
mosque which crowns its long ridge (itself the 
successor of a Christian church), his sepulchre 
is still reverenced alike by Jews, Moslems, and 
Christians. 

There is no trace of the name of Ramah or Zo- 
phim having ever been attached to this bill since 
the Christian era, but it has borne the name of the 
great prophet certainly since the 7th century, and 
not improbably from a still earlier date. It is not 
too far south to have been within the limits of 
Mount Epliraim. [10 is in the heart of the district 
where Saul resided, and where the events in which 
Samuel took so large a share vecurred. It com- 
pletes the circle of the sacred cities to which the 
prophet was in the habit of making his annual 
circuit, and which lay — Bethei on the north, Miz- 
pel on the south, Gilyal on the east, and (if we 
accept this identification) Ramathaim-zophim on 


α On the ridge of Scopus, according to the opinion 
of the writer (see Mizpau, p. 1976 f.). 


It is now universally designated Nely_ 


RAMESES 


the west — round the royal] city of Gibeah, in which 
the king resided who had heen anointed to his of- 
fice hy the prophet amid such universal expeeta- 
tion and good augury. Lastly, as already remarked, 
it has a tradition in its favor of early date and of 
yreat persistence. It is true that even these erouuds 
are hut slight aud shifting, but they are more than 
ean be brought in support of any other site; and 
the task of proving them fallacious must be under- 
taken by those who would disturb a tradition so old, 
and which has the whole of the evidence, slight as 
that is, in its favor. 

This subject is examined in greater detail, and 
in connection with the reasons commonly alleged 
against the identification, under RAMAH, No. 2. 

G. 

RAM’ATHEM (Ῥαθαμείν, Mai [Sin.] and 
Alex.; [Rom. Ῥαμαθέμ:] Joseph. ῬῬαμαθά: am- 
than), One of the three “ governments ” (νομοί 
and τοπαρχίαι) which were “added to δυάδα by 
king Demetrius Nicator, out of the country of Sa- 
maria (1 Mace. xi. 34); the others were Apherema 
and Lydda. It no doubt derived its name from a 
town of the name of RAMATITAIM, probably that 
renowned as the birthplace of Samuel the Prophet, 
though this cannot be stated with certainty. 

α. 


RA’MATHITE, THE (SW DCT [patr.]: 
6 ἐκ Ῥαήλ; Alex. o Ῥαμαθαιος: fomathites), 
Shimei the Ramathite had charge of the royal vine- 
yards of king David (1 Chr. xxvii. 27). The name 
implies that he was native of a place called Ramah, 
but of the various Ramahs mentioned none is said 
to have been remarkable for vines, nor is there any 
tradition or other clew by which the particular Ra- 
mah to which this worthy belonged can be identified. 

Gs 


RAM’ESES (DDNY 7 [see below]: Ραμεσσῆ; 
[Vat. in Num., Ραμεσσων, Pauecons:] Rames- 


ses), or RAAM/’/SES (OOMDY2: Ῥαμεσσῆ: 

Ramesses), a city and district’ of Lower Egypt. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that the saine 
city is designated by the Rameses and Raamses of the 
llebrew text, and that this was the chief place of 
the land of Nameses, all the passages referring to the 
same region. The name is hgyptian, the same as 
that of several kings of the empire, of the X VII{th, 
XIXth, and XXAth dynasties. In Egyptian it is 


written RA-MIESES or RA-MSES, it being doubt- 


;or once. 


ful whether the short vowel understood occurs twice 
the first vowel is represented by a sign 


which usually corresponds to the Heb. Y, in Egyp 


tian transcriptions of Hebrew names, and Hebrew, 
of Egyptian. 


The first mention of Nameses is in the narrative 
of the settling by Joseph of his father and brethren 
in Ikgypt, where it is related that a possession was 
given them “in the land of Iameses”’ (Gen, xlvii. 


11). This land of Rameses, DDI Yam 


either corresponds to the land a Goshen, or was a 
district of it, more probably the former, as appears 
from a comparison with a parallel passage (6). 
The name next vecurs as that of one of the two 
cities built for the Pharaoh who first oppressed the 
children of Israel. “ And they built for Pharaoh 


treasure cities (ΞΘ 7Y), Pithom and Ra. 
amses’’ (Ex. i. 11). So in the A.V. The LXX., 


RAMESES 
however, reads πόλεις ὀχυράς, and the Vulg. wrbes 
tabernaculorum, as if the root had been 19. 


The signification of the word ΛΘ ΘΝ is decided 
by its use for storehouses of corn, wine, and oil, 


which Hezekiah had (2 Chr. xxxii. 28). We 
should therefore here read store-cities, which may 
have been the meaning of our translators. The 


uame of PrritomM indicates the region near Heliop- 
olis, and therefore the neighlorhood of Goshen or 
that tract itself, and there can therefore be no 
doubt that Kaamses is Rameses in the land of 
roshen. In the narrative of the Exodus we read 
of Rameses as the starting point of the journey (Itx. 
xil. 37; see also Nun. xxxiii. 3. 5). 


If then we suppose [tameses or Raamses to have 
heen the chief town of the land of Rameses, either 
Goshen itself or a district of it, we: have to endeavor 
to determine its situation. Lepsius supposes that 
Ahoo-Kesheyd is on the site of RNameses (see Map, 
vol. i. p. 794). His reasons are, that in the LAX. 
Heroapolis is placed in the land of Rameses (καθ᾽ 
Ἡρώων πόλιν, ἐν γῇ Ῥαμεσσῇ, οὐ εἰς γῆν Ῥα- 
μεσσῆ)» In a passage where the Hebrew only men- 
tions “the land of Goshen’? (Gen. xlvi. 28), and 
that there is a monolithic gronp at Aboo-Kesheyd 
representing ‘Tum, and Ra, and, between them, Ra- 
meses [Π{{Φ who was probably there worshipped. 
There would seem therefore to be an indication of 
the situation of the district and city from this men- 
tion of Herocpolis, and the statue of Rameses might 
mark a place named alter that king. Τὺ must, how- 
ever, be remembered («) that the situation of {lero- 
opolis isa matter in great doubt, and that therefore 
we ean seareely tuke any proposed situation as an 
indication of that of Nameses; (ὦ) that the land of 
Rameses may be that of Goshen, us already re- 
marked, in which ease the passage woul not afford 
any more precise indication of the position of the 
city Rameses than that it was in Goshen, as is evi- 
dent from the account of the xodus; and (6) that 
the mention of Hlerotpolis in the LX.X. would seem 
to be a gloss. It is also necessary to consider the 
evidence in the Iiblical narrative of the position of 
tameses, Whicli sees to point to the western part 
of the land of Goshen, since two full marches, and 
part at least of a third, brought the Israelites from 
this town to the Red Se: Ls and the narrative : appears 
to indicate a route for the chief part directly to- 
wards the sea. After the second day’s journey they 
eneainped 1 in Ktham, in the edge of the wilder- 
Mess ix. xiii. 20), aud on the third day they ap- 
pear to have turned. If, however, Rameses was 
where Lepsins places it, the route would have heen 
almost wholly through the wilderness, and inainly |e 
along the traet bordering the Red Sea in a south- 
erly direction, so that they would have turned al- 
most at once. If these difficulties are not thoncht 
insuperable, it must be allowed that they render 
Lepsius’s theory extremely doubtful, aud the one fact 
that Aboo-Kesheyd is within about eight miles of 
the ancient head of the gulf, seems to us fatal to 
his identification. yen could it be proved that 
it was anciently called Rameses, the case would 
not be made out, for there is cool reason to sup- 
pose that many cities in Egypt bore this name. 
Apart from: the ancient evidence, we may mention 
that there is now a place called ‘ Remsees ἡ or 
‘¢ Ramsees ” in the Boheyrel (the creat provinee on 
the west of the Rosetta braneh of the Nile), men- 
tioned in the list of towns and villages of Egypt in 
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De Saey’s “ Abd-allatif,” p. 664. It gave to its 
distriet the name of +‘ Héf-Remsees”’ or ἐς Namsees.”” 
This “ ΠΟΕ must not be confounded with the 
“lof”? commonly known, which was in the district 
of Dilbeys. 

An argument for determining under what dy- 
nasty the Exodus happened has been founded on 
the name Rameses, which has been supposed to in- 
dlieate a royal builder. This argument has been 
stated elsewhere: here we need only repeat that 
the highest date to which Itameses L. can be rea- 
sonably assiyned is consistent alone with the Rab- 
binieal date of the Exodus, and that we find a 
prince of the same name two centuries earlier, and 
therefore at a time perhaps consistent with Ussher’s 
date, so that the place might have taken its name 
either from this prince, or a yet earlier king or 
prince Rameses. [CirmonoLtocy; IiGypr; Pita- 
RAO. | Tiere 


RAMES’SE (Ῥαμεσσῇ : om. in Vulg.) = Ra- 
MESEs (Ind. i. 9). 


RAMVAH (τὴ [Jehovah exalted]: Ῥαμία: 
Remeia). A layman of Israel, one of the sons of 
Parosh, who put away his foreign wife at Ezra's 
command (zr. x. 25). He is called Hieras in 
1 βάν. ἰχ. 90. 


RA’MOTH (ΘΝ [heights]: ἡ ‘Paudd; 
(Vat. Alex.* omit:] μοί). One of the four 
Levitical cities of Issachar according to the eata- 
logue in 1 Chr. (vi. 73). In the parallel list in 
Joshua (xxi. 28, 2), amongst other variations, Jar- 
muth appears in place of Ramoth. It appears im- 
possible to decide which is the correct reading; or 
whether agan ReEmMETI, a town of Issachar, is dis- 
tinct from them, or one and the same. No place 
has yet been discovered which can be plausibly 
identified with either. G. 


RA’MOTH (m7 [heights]: [Vat.] Μη- 
μων: fRA. ΜηνωνῚὶ Rom] Alex. PHuwé: Ra- 
moth). An Israelite layman, of the sons of Bani, 
who had taken a strange wife, and at Ezra’s insti- 
gation agreed to separate from her (Ezr. x. 29). 
In the parallel passage of 1 Esdras (ix. 30) the 
name is given as HIEREMOTH. G. 


RAMOTH GIL/EAD (TY'72 MWD [see 


below]: Ῥεμμαθ, Ῥεμμώθ, and Ῥαμώθ, [also 1 
Chr. vi. 80, Ῥαμμώθ (Vv at. Ραμμων)ὴ; 1 K. iv. 13, 
Ῥαβώθ,] Γαλαάδ; [2 Chr. xviii. 2, 3, Ῥαμὼθ τῆς 
Γαλααδίτιδυς (Vat. -δειτ-): ie in 1K, ἵν. 13,] 
Epeuadyadaad: [in 2 Chr. xxii. 5, Pauwyadaad;] 
Evlex, Ραμμωθ, [and several ἘΠ ‘forms: ;| Joseph. 
᾿Αραμαθά: Ramoth Galaad), the “heights of Gil- 
οι." Qne of the great fastnessos on “the east of 
Jordan, and the key to an important district, as is 
evident not only from the direct statement of { K. 
ἵν. 13, that it commanded the regions of Argob 
and of the towns of Jair, but also from the ob- 
stinacy with which it was attacked and defended 
hy the Syrians and Jews in the reigns of Ahab, 
Ahaziah, and Joram. 

It seems probable that it was identieal with 
Kamath-Mizpeh, a name which occurs but once 
(Josh. xiii, 26), and which again there is every 
reason to heheve oeeupied the spot on which Jacob 
had made his covenant with Laban by the simple 
rite of piling up a heap of stones, which heap is 
expressly stated to have borne the names of both 
GILEAD and Mizpri, and became the great sane- 
tuary of the regions east of Jordan. The variation 
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of Ramoth and Ramath is quite feasible. Indeed, 
it occurs in the case of a town of Judah. Prob- 
ably from its commanding position in the territory 
of Gad, as well as its sanctity and strength, it was 
chosen by Moses as the City of Refuge for that 
tribe. It is in this capacity that its name is first 
introduced (Deut. iv. 43; Josh. xx. 8, xxi. 38). 
We next encounter it as the residence of one of 
Solomon's commissariat officers, Ben-geber, whose 
authority extended over the important region of 
Argoh, and the no less important district oceupied 
by the towns of Jair (1 K. iv. 13). 

In the second Syrian war Ramoth-Gilead played 
a conspicuous part. During the Invasion related 
in 1 K. xv. 20, or some subsequent incursion, this 
important place had been seized by Benhadad I. 
trom Omri (Joseph. Ant. viii. 15, § 3). Ahab had 
been too much oceupied in repelling the attacks of 
Syria on his interior to attempt the recovery of a 
place so distant, but as soon as these were at an 
end and he could secure the assistance of Jehosha- 
phat, the great and prosperous king of Judah, he 
planned an attack (1 K. xxii.; 2 Chr. xviii.). The 
incidents of the expedition are well known: the at- 
tempt failed, and Ahab lost his life. [JEZREEL; 
Micatan; NAAMAN: ZEDEKIAH. | 

During Ahaziah’s short reign we hear nothing 
of Ramoth, and it probably remained in possession 
of the Syrians till the suppression of the Moabite 
rebellion gave Jorain time to renew the siege. He | 
allied himself for the purpose as his father had | 
done, and as he himself had done on his late eaim- 
paien, with his relative the king of Judah. He 
was more fortunate than Ahab. The town was 
taken by [srael (Joseph. vd. ix. 6, § 1), and held 
in spite of all the efforts of Hazael (who was now on | 
the throne of Damascus) to regain it (2 K. ix. 14). 
During the encounter Joram himself narrowly 
escaped the fate of his father, being (as we learn 
from the LAX. version of 2 Chr. xxii. 6, and from 
Josephus) wounded by one of the Syrian arrows, 
and that so severely as to necessitate his leaving 
the army and retiring to his palace at Jezreel (2 K. 
vill. 28, ix. 15; 2 Chr. xxit. 6). The fortress was 
left in charge of Jehu. But he was quickly called 
away to the more important and congenial task of 
rebelling against his master. He drove off from 
Ramoth-Gilead as if on some errand of daily 
occurrence, but he did not return, and does not 
appear to have revisited the place to whieh he 
must mainly have owed his reputation and his ad- 
vancement. 

Henceforward Ramoth-Gilead disappears from 
our view. Jn the account of the Gileadite cam- 
paign of the Maccahees it is not recognizable, un- 
less it be under the name of Maspha (Mizpeh). 
Carnaim appears to have been the great sanctuary 
of the district at that time, and contained the 
sacred close (τέμενος) of Ashtaroth, in which 
fugitives took refuge (1 Maec. v. 43). 

Kusebitis and Jerome specify the position of 
Ramoth as 15 miles from Philadelphia (Ammdn). 


| 


}xx. 8, xxi. 38; 1 K. xxii. 3.¢ 


RAMS’ SKINS DYED RED 


Their knowledge of the country on that side of the 
Jordan was, however, very imperfect, and in this 
case they are at variance with each other, Eusebius 
placing it west, and Jerome east of Philadelphia. 
The latter position is obviously untenable. The 
former is nearly that of the modern town of és-Salt,2 
which Gesenius (notes to Burckhardt, p. 1061) pro- 
poses to identify with Ramoth-Gilead. Ewald 
(Geseh. iii. 500, note), indeed, proposes a site further 
north as more probable. He suggests ermun, 
on the northern slopes of the Jebel Aplin, a few 
miles west of Jezash, and hetween it and the 
well-known fortress of Aulat er-Rubud. The 
position assigned to it by Eusebius answers toler- 
ably well for a site bearing the name of «εἰ δεῖ 


(Olel=), exactly identical with the ancient 
Hebrew Gilead, which is mentioned by Seetzen 
(Rersen, March 11, 1806), and marked on his map 
( /hid., iv.) and iat of Van de Velde (1858) as 
tour or five miles north of es-Salt. And prcbably 
this situation is not very far from the truth. If 
Ramoth-Gilead and Ramath-Mizpeh are identical, 
a more northern position than ¢s-Sadt would seem 
inevitable, since Ramath-Mizpeh was in the north- 
ern portion of the tribe of Gad (Josh. xiii. 26). 
This view is supported also by the Arabic version 
of the Look of Joshua, which gives Ramah el- 
Jeresh, 7. e. the Gerasa of the classical geographers, 
the modern .Jerash ; with which the statement of 
the careful Jewish traveller Parchi agrees, who Says 
that “Gilead is at present ὃ Djerash”’ (Zunz in 
Asher's Benjamin, p. 405). Still the fact remains 
that the hame of Jebel Jil’ad, or Mount Gilead, is 
attached to the mass of mountain between the 
Πα Sho'erb on the south, and Wady Zerka on 
|the north, the highest part, the Ramoth, of which, 
‘is the Jebel Osha. 

* Tristram assumes the identity of the site of 
Ramoth-Gilead with es-Salt, about six hours N. E. 
of Amondn. 116 found there a flourishing modern 
town with few traces of antiquity (Land of Israel, 
pp. 552-555, 2d ed.). S.. We 


RA’MOTH IN GIL’RAD (TY 792 PsN 


[hetghts mn Gilead] : ἢ Ῥαμὼθ ἐν Tanades Apt 
μώθ [év τῇ 1.4], Ῥεμμὰθ Γαλαάδ: Alex. Pause: 
Pauw: Ramoth in Galuad), Deut. iv. 43; Josh. 
Elsewhere the shorter 
form, RAMOTH GILEAD, is used. 


RAMS’ HORNS. 


RAMS’ SKINS DYED RED (MY 


ΠΝ ov, *éréth élim méoddimim : δέρ- 


ματα κριῶν ἠρυθροδανωμένα: pelles arietum TUu- 
bricate) formed part of the materials that the 
Israclites were ordered to present as offerings for 
the making of the Tabernacle (Ex. xxv. 5); of 
which they served as one of the inner coverings, 
there being above the rams’ skins an outer covering, 
of badgers’ skins. [See BADGER. ] 
There is no doubt that the A. Y., 


[CoRNET; JUBILEE. ] 


following the 


a Es-Salt appears to be an Arabie appropriation of 
the ecclesiastical name Salton hieraticon — the sacred 
forest — which occurs in lists of the episcopal cities on 
the east of Jordan (Reland, Pal. pp. 815, 317). It 
has now, as is usual in such cases, aequired a new 
meaning of its own —'‘‘the broad Star.’” (Compare 
ELEALEH. ) 

ὃ In this connection it is curious that the Jews 


should derive Jerash (which they write W™)), τ 


from ἐδ ὙΥΤΓΤΙΣΣ ΔΝ, Jegar Sahadutha, 
nanes eonferred on Mizpeh (Zunz, as 


contraction, 


one of the 
above). 

e The “in” in this last passage (though not dis- 
tinguished by italics) is a mere interpolation of the 
translator; the IIebrew words do not contain the 
preposition, as they do in the three other passages, 
but are exactly thase whieh elsewhere are rendered 
τ Ramoth-Gilead.” 


RANGES 


ILXX. and Vulgate, and the Jewish interpreters, is 
correct. ‘The original words, it is true, admit of 
being rendered thus — “skins of red rams,”’ in 
which case méoddamim agrees with éline instead of 
*ér'dth (see Ewald, Gr.§ 570). The red ram is by 
Ham. Smith (Kitto, Cycl. s. v.) identified with 
the Aoudad sheep (Ammotragus Tragelaphus ; see 
a figure in vol. i. p. £11), whose normal color is 
red, from bright chestnut to rufous chocolate.” It 
is much more probable, however, that the skins 
were those of the domestic breed of rams, which, 
as Rashi says, ‘‘ were dyed red after they were pre- 
pared.”” Well 


* RANGES. The rendering of OVD in 
Ley. vi. 35, explained by Keil (2 loc.) as a pot or 
pan with its cover (hence the dual); but by Ftirst 
as a cooking furuace, consisting of two ranges of 
stones so laid as to form an angle. [Pot.] It 


is the rendering also of maw in 2 K. xi. 8, 13, 
and 2 Chr. xxiii. 14. As applied there it refers to 
the long array of armed soldiers through whose 
ranks Jehoiada ordered Athaliah the queen to be 
draggel out of the Temple, and, according to 
Josephus (Ant. ix. 7, § +) out of the city, so as not 
to pollute the holy places with blood, before puttmg 
her to death. For a graphic picture of the sceue, 
see Stanley's Lectures on the Jewish Chureh, il. 
4571. [ATHALLAIL. | Η. 


* RANSOM. [PunisumMENtTs; SAVi10UR; 
SLAVE. ] 

RA’PHA (ΓΞ [quiet, silent; or perh. high, 
tall]: Ῥαφαία: [Vat. Paar; Comp. Ῥαφά:) δέα- 
pha). Son of Binea, amoug the descendauts of 
Saul and Jonathan (1 Chr. viii. 37). He is called 
REpuaAtart in 1 Chr. ix. 43. 


RA/PHAEL (Ραφαήλ -- PND, “the divine 
healer:”’ [kaphael]). “One of ‘the seven holy 
angels which . : go in and out before 
the glory of the Holy One”’ (Tob. xii. 15). Ac- 
cording to another Jewish tradition, Raphael was 
one of the fuw- angels which stood round the 
throne of God (Michael, Uriel, Gabriel, Raphael). 
His place is said to have been behind the throne, 6 
by the standard of Ephraiin (comp. Num. ii. 18), 
and his name was interpreted as foreshadowing the 
healing of the schism of Jerohoam, who arose from 
that tribe (1 K. xi. 26; Buxtorf, Lez. Lubb. p. 
47). In Tobit he appears as the guide and coun- 
sellor of Tobias. By his help Sara was delivered 
from her plague (vi. 16, 17), aud Tobit from his 
blindness (xi. 7, 8). In the hook of Enoch he 
appears as “the angel of the spirits of men’ (xx. 
3; comp. Dillmann, ad loc.). His symbolie char- 
acter in the apocryphal narrative is clearly indi- 
cated when he describes himself as “ Azurias the 
son of Ananias’’ (Tob. v. 12), the messenger of 
the Lord's help, springing from the Lord's mercy. 
[Tosrr.] The name occurs in 1 Chr. xxvi. 7 as 
a simple proper name. [REPHAEL. | 

B. F. W. 


RAPHA/‘’IM ([Rom. omits; Alex.] Ραφαιν 
[Sin. Ῥαφαειν] =D XND, Raphaim). The name 
of an ancestor of Judith (Jud. viii. 1). In some 


MSS. this name, with three others, is omitted. 
Β. (rea 


RA/PHON ({ Mai] 'Ῥαφειών; [Rom. Sin.] 
Alex. and Joseph. Ἱραφών : Pesh. eAD9: Haphon). 


RAVEN 2677 


A city of Gilead, under the walls of which Judas 
Maccabeus defeated Timotheus (1 Macc. v. 37 
ouly). It appears to lave stood on the eastern 
side of an important wady, and at no great dis 
tance from Carnain. — probably Ashteroth-Kar- 
naim. It may have been identical with Raphana, 
which is mentioned by Pliny (//. iV. v. 16) as one 
of the cities of the Decapolis, but with no speci- 
fication of its position. Nor is there anything 
in the narrative of 1 Macc., of 2 Macc. (xii.), or 
of Josephus (Ant. xii. 8, ὃ 3), to enable us to decide 
whether the torrent in question is the /lieromaz, 
the Zurka, or any other. 

In Kiepert’s map accompanying Wetzstein’s 
Hauran, etc. (1860), a place named Hr-Rdfe is 
marked, on the east of Wady Ifrér, one of the 
branches of the Wady Mandhur, and close to the 
great road leading to Sanamein, which last has 
some claims to be identified with Ashteroth Car- 
naim. But in our present ignorance of the district 
this can only be taken as mere conjecture. If /r- 
Rafe ve Raphana we should expect to find large 
ruins. 

RA’PHU (ΔΌΣ [healed]: Ῥαφοῦ: Raphu). 
The father of Palti, the spy selected from the tribe 
of Benjamin (Num. xii. 9). 


RAS’SES, CHILDREN OF (υἱοὶ Ῥασσίς; 
[Vat. Sin. Ald. ‘Paggets:] ἰδὲ Tharsis). One 
of the nations whose country was ravaged by Holo- 
fernes in his approach to Judea (Jud. ii. 23 only). 
They are named next to Lud (Lydia), and appar- 
ently south thereof. The old Latin version reads 
Thiras et Rasis, with which the Peshito was prob- 
ably in agreement before the present corruption of 
its text. Wolff (Das Buch Judith, 1861, pp. 95, 
96) restores the original Chaldee text of the pas- 
sage as Thars and Rousos, and compares the latter 
name with Nhosus, a place on the Gulf of Issus, 
between the fas el-Ahanzir (Rhossicus scopulus) 
and dskenderin, or Alexandretta. If the above 
restoration of the original text is correct, the inter- 
change of Meshech and Rosos, as conuected with 
Thar or Thiras (see Gen. x. 2), is very remarkable; 
since if Meshech be the original of Muscovy, Rosog 
can hardly be other than that of Russia. [hk ba 1 


RATH’UMUS [or RATHU’MUS] RS, θ- 
υμοςῚ Alex. [in ver. 16] Pa@vos: cthinus). 
‘Rathumus the story writer” of 1 Esdr. 1. 16, 17, 
25, 30, is the same as “tznum the chancellor” 
or lizr. iv. 8, 9, 17, 23. 

RAVEN (279, ‘éréd: κόραξ: corvus), the 
well-known bird of that name which is mentioned 
in various passages inthe Bible. ‘There is no doubt 
that the Heb. 'dréb is correctly translated, the old 
versious agreeing on the point, and the etymology, 
from a root signifying ‘ to be black,” favoring this 
rendering. A raven was sent out by Noah from 
the ark to see whether the waters were abated (Gen. 
viii. 7). This bird was not allowed as food by the 
Mosaic law (Lev. xi. 15): the word δ) is doubt- 
less nsed in a geueric sense, and includes other 
species of the genus Corvus, such as the crow (C. 
corune), and the hooded crow (C. corniz). Ravens 
were the means, under the Divine command, of 
supporting the prophet Elijah at the brook Cherith 
(I K. xvii. 4,6). They are expressly mentioned 
as instances of God’s protecting love aud goodness 
(Job xxxviii. 41; Luke xii. 24; Is. exlvii. 9). 
They are enumerated with the owl, the bittern, ete., 
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as marking the desolation of Mdom (Is. xxxiv. 11). 
“The locks of the beloved’ are compared to the 
glossy blackness of the raven's plumage (Cant. v. 
11). The raven’s carnivorous habits, and especially 
his readiness to attack the eye, are alluded to in 
buoy. XXX. 17. 

The LXX. and Vulg. differ mater ially from the 
Hebrew and our Authorized Version in Gen. viii. 
7, for whereas in the Hebrew we read ‘that the 
raven wet forth to and fro [from the ark} until 
the waters were dried up,” in the two old versions 
named above, together with the Syriac, the raven 
is represented as “not returning until the water 
was dried from off the earth.” On this subject 
the reader may refer to Noubigant (Not. Crit. 1. 
12). Bochart (//ieroz. ii. 801), Rosenmiiller (Se/ol. 
εν }΄. T.), Walisch (Genesis), and Patrick (Com- 
mentary), Who shows the manifest incorrectness of 
the LAX. in representing the raven as keeping 
away from the ark while the waters lasted, but as 
returning to it when they were dried up. The 
expression ‘“‘to and fro’’ clearly proves that the 
raven must have returned to the ark at intervals. 
The bird would doubtless have found food in the 
floating carcasses of the deluge, but would re- 
quire a more solid resting-ground than they could 
afford. 

The subject of Elijah’s sustenance at Cherith by 
ineans of ravens has given occasion to much fanei- 
ful speculation. Jt has been attempted to show 
that the ‘drebim (++ ravens") were the people of 
Orbo, a sinall town near Cherith; this theory has 
been well answered by Reland (Palest. ii. 913). 
Others have found in the ravens merely merchants ; 
while Michaelis has attempted to show that Elijah 
merely plundered the ravens’ nests of hares and 
other game! Keil (Comment in A. xvii.) makes 
the following just observation: ‘The text knows 


nothing of bird-catching and nest-robbing, but ac- | ently prince of his tribe (1 Chr. v. 5). 


knowledges the Lord and Creator of the creatures, ij 
who commanded the ravens to provide his servant 
with bread and flesh.” [Carenirn, Amer. ed. ] 
Jewish and Arabian writers tell strange stories | 
of this bird and its cruelty to its young; hence, 
say some, the Lord's express care for the young ra- 
vens. after they had been driven out of the nests 
by the parent birds; but this belief in the raven’s 
want of affection to its young is entirely without 
foundation. ‘Yo the fact of the raven being a com- 
mon bird in Palestine, and to its habit of flying 
restlessly about in constant search for food to sat- 
isfy its voracious appetite, may perhaps be traced 
the reason for its being selected by our Lord and 
the inspired writers as the especial object of God's 
providing care. ‘The raven belongs to the order 
Insessores, family Corride. Well. 
RA‘ZIS ({Rom. ‘Pacis; Alex-] Pacers: 4 α- 
zias). ‘One of the elders of Jerusalem,’ who 
killed himself under peeuliarly terrible cireum- 
stances, that he mi¢ht not fall “into the hands of 
the wicked’ (2 Mace. xiv. 37-46). In dying he 
is reported to have expressed his faith in a resur- 
rection (ver. 46) —a belief elsewhere characteristic 
of the Maccabzean contlict. This act of suicide, 


«1. ΤΥ: 

from +1, 

T T 

nects it with the root NT), ‘to fear” (Thes. p. 819). 
ee =I 


2. TIA: ῥομφαία: gladius. 


σίδηρος, Evpov: novacula, ferrum: 


“scrape,’’ or “sweep.” Gesenius con- 


REBEKAH 


which was wholly alien to the spirit of the Jewish 
law and people (Ewald, Adterth. 198; John viii. 22; 
comp. Grot. De Jure Belli, τι. xix. 5), has been 
the subject of considerable discussion. It was 
quoted by the Donatists as the single fact in Scrip- 
ture which supported their fanatical contempt of 
life (Aug. Ap. 104, 6). Augustine denies the fit- 
ness of the model, and condemns the deed as that 
of aman “non eligendz mortis sapiens, sed ferendz 
humilitatis impatiens ἢ (Aug. ὁ ¢.; comp. 6. Gaud. 
i. 36-39). At a later time the favor with which 
the writer of 2 Macc. views the conduct of Razis 
which Augustine vainly denies — was 
urged rightly by Protestant writers as an argument 
against the inspiration of the book. Indeed, the 
whole narrative breathes the spirit of pagan hero- 
ism, or of the later zealots (comp. Jos. B. ./. iii. 
7, iv. 1, § 10), and the deaths of Samson and Saul 
offer no satisfactory ‘parallel (comp. Grimm, ad 


loc.). B. ¥. We 


RAZOR.¢ Besides other usages, the practice 
of shaving the head after the completion of a vow 
must have created among the Jews a necessity for 
the special trade of a barber (Num. vi. 9, 18, vill. 
7; Lev. xiv. 8; Judg. xiit. 5; Is. vie δι ΠΣ τ 
Aets xviii. 18). he instruments of his work were 
probably, as in modern times, the razor, the basin, 
the mirror, and perhaps also the scissors, such as 
are described by Lucian (Adv. Indoet. p. 395, vol. 
ii. ed. Amst.; see 2 Sam. xiv. 26). The process of 
oriental shaving, and especially of the ἂν is mi- 
nutely described by Chardin (Voy. iv. 144). It 
may be remarked that, like the Levies the Egyp- 
tian priests were accustomed to shave their whcle 
bodies (Her. ii. 36, 37). He Waa: 


REAVA (FSF [whom Jehovah 5065]: Ῥηχά: 


Reta). A Reubenite, son of Micah, and appar- 
The name 


is identical with 


REAI/AH (7187) [as above]: ‘Pada; Alex. 

Peta: Raia) 1. A descendant of Shubal, the son 
of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 2). 

2. (‘Paid, [Vat. Pena,] Ezr-; “Paaia, (Vat. 
FA. Paea,] Nebo: Raaia.) The children of 
Reaiah were a family of Nethinim who returned 
from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Izr. ni. 47; Neh. 
vii. 50). The name appears as Airvs in 1 Esdr. 
Vool, 


* REAPING. [Acricutture; Rutu, Boox 
OF. | 


RE’BA (YD7 [four]: Ῥοβόκ in Num., 
Ῥοβέ in Josh.: 2ebe). One of the five kings of 
the Midianites slain by the children of Israel in 
their avenging expedition, when Balaam fell (Num. 
xxxi. 8; Josh. xiii. 91). The different equivalents 
for the name in the LAX. of Numbers and Joshua 
seem to indicate that these Looks were not trans- 
lated by the same hand. 


REBECCA (Ῥεβέκκα: Rebecea). The Greek 
form of the name REBEKAI (liom. ix. 10 only). 
REBEK’AH (7773, i. e. Ribkah [cord with 


a noose, then ensrar “0: Ῥεβέκκα: Rebecea), 
daughter of Bethuel (Gen. xxii. 23) and sister of 
Laban, married to Isaac, who stood in the relation 


3. 5:3: κουρεύς : tonsor (2 Sam. xx. 8). Jn the 
+2 
Syriac Vers. of 2 Sam. xx. 8, galobe is “a razor” 
( Ges. p. 283). 
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of a first cousin to her father and to Lot. She is | snus on Judg. i.; Sanctius, quoted by Calmet, Diss. 
first presented to us in the account of the mission | sz” les Rechabites). [ltecnabires. | 

of Eliezer to Padan-arain (Gen. xxiv.), in which | 2. One of the two “ captains of bands” (ἡγού: 
his interview with Rebekah, her consent and mar- μενοι συστρεμμάτων, principes lutronum), whon: 
riage, are related. The whole chapter has been | Ish-bosheth took into his service, and who, when 
pointed ont as uniting most of the circumstances his cause was failing, conspired to murder him (2 
of a pattern-marriage. The sanction of parents, ἴδῃ). iv. 2). Josephus (And. vil. 2, § 1) calls him 
the guidance of God, the domestic oceupation of Θάννος, [BAANAN; Isu-BosueErit, yol. i. p. 
Rebekah, her beauty, courteous kindness, willing | 1168. | 

consent and modesty, aud success in retaining her; 3. The father of Malchiah, ruler of part of Beth- 
husband's love. For nineteen years she was child- haecceram (Neh. iii. 14), named as repairing the 
less: then, alter the prayers of Isaac and her jour- | Ding Gate in the fortifications of Jerusalem under 
ney to inquire of ‘the Lord, Nsan and Jacob were | Nehemiah. Eola 


born, aud while the younger was more particularly 2E CHABITES (D°227 [horsemen]: *Apx- 
= . ἡ ἢ we 


the companion and favorite of his mother (xxv. : E 
9 ; a : αβείν. [Alex.] Αλχαβειν, ἰχαραβειν: Comp. 
19-28) the elder became a grief of mind to her Ῥηχαβείν, Ῥηχαβείμ:)] Rechubite). The tribe 


xvi. 305). When Issac was driven by 2x famine : 
& eee on thus named appears before us in one memorable 
into the lawless country of the Philistines, Rebek- see Fatt ere | 
ME eine cs was apprehended. a source δ 6 }15΄ Their history before and after it lies in 
ς 4 eC, as ξ appr a fi . r 
a ὺ ἦ PP ae ‘some obscurity. We are left to search out and 
of danger to her linsband. But Abimelech was : : : ; 
Ἧς ΠΣ πες combine some scattered notices, and to get frow 
restrained by a sense of justice such as the conduet . : 
of his predecessor (xx ) in the case of Sarah would ΠΥ ΝΠ ae cat 
Ss A} ils SATS ὍΛ} ee ~ - 
Ρ “a ᾿ i (1.) In 1 Chr. ii. 55, the house of Reghab is 
not lead Isaac to expect. It was probably a con- |. : : : ἜΝ : 
wards then Rebekah succested identified with a section of the Kenites, who cane 
) ‘ vards when 3 reested |. : ; j : : 
ὴ ᾿ aes = into Canaan with the Israelites and retained their 
the deceit that was practiced by Jacob on hts blind ἡ : τ ἢ 
ΠΤ directed and aided him in earrvine it nomadic habits, and the name of Hammath is 
τὸ A ( ] 16 ι ye Wale ° . δ 
ἜΝ a ou) {mentioned as the yatriarch of the whole tribe. 


out, foresaw the probable consequence of Ksan’s 5 [KEN sires: IIEMATIU.] [0 bas been inferred from 
keen an τῳ pee ne he τ ἜΝ this passage that the descendauts of Rechab be- 
aes - Oa lal ἘΠ} ΕΘ ΕΣ longed to a braneh of the Kenites settled from the 
dred (xxix. 12). The ‘Targum Pseudojon. states first at Jabez in Judah. [Jinonapan.| The 


eee 8) a, me Be an a ee oe fact, however, that Jehonadab took an active part 
See  Ahon-bachuth. ἐξ Aas beet /in the revolution which placed Jehu on the throne, 


conjectured that she died during his scjourn MI) seems to indicate that he and his tribe belonged to 
ΠῚ: for her nurse appears to have lelt Israel rather than to Judah, and the late date of 
Tsaac’s dwelling and oe back en Oe tee) be- | Ge takenetomtlver with other (Come gn) 
eer Ὁ (compare xxiv. 59 and xxxv. 8), | nakes it more probable that this passage refers to 
ἅμα τῶι ΕΠ ποῦ when τος Se Sate locality occupied by the Rechabites after their 
to his father, nor do we hear of her burial till it return from the Japtivity.e Of Rechab himself 


is incidentally mentioned by Jacob on his death- nothing is known. Tle may have been the father, 
bed (xlix. 91) 


he may have been the remote ancestor of -lehona- 
dab. The meaning of the word makes it prohable 
enough that it was an epithet passing ito a proper 
name. Τί a have pointed, as in the rolbber-chief 
of 2 Sam. iv. 2, to a conspicuous form of the wild 
Bedouin life, and Jehonadab, the son of the Leder, 
may have been, in part at least, for that reason, 
the companion and friend of the fierce captain of 
Israel who drives as with the fury of madness (2 


St. Paul (Rom. ix. 10) refers to her as being 
made acquainted with the purpose of God regard- 
ing her children before they were born. 

Yor comments on the whole history of Rebekah, 
see Origen, Flom. in Gen. x. and xii.; Chrysostom, 
Hom. in Genesin, pp. 48-54. Rebekah’s inquiry of 
God, and the answer giv to her, are discussed by 
Deyling, Obser. Sac. i. 12, p. 53 seq., and in an 
essay by J. A. Sehmid in ε Thes. Theol.~Phi- [κι sy. 20), 


lolog. i. 188. W.T. B. Another conjecture as to the meaning of the 

* RECEIPT OF CUSTOM (τελώνιον) | name is ingenious enough to merit a disinterment 
denotes not so directly the act as the place of col-| from the forgotten learning of the sixteenth cen- 
lecting customs. It is mentioned in the accounts |tury. Bouldue (De /eeles. ante Leg. iii. 10) in- 
of Matthew's call (Matt. ix. 9, Mark ii. 14, and | fers from 2 K. ii. 12, xiii. 14, that the two great 
Luke v. 27). Matthew was a tax-collector on the prophets Elijah and Elisha were known, each of 


shore of the lake of Galilee, probably near Caper- ; 
naum. The toll-house may have been a building Chem is) Oe ee (395. pene?) 


or a booth merely with a seat and table. [Pun- | of Israel, ἐν 6. its strength and protection. He 
LICAN; TAXES.] 11. | infers from this that the special disciples of the 
prophets, who followed them in all their austerity, 

RE'CHAB (237 = horseman, from 227, were known as the “sons of the chariot,’’ δ᾽ πὸ 
racab, “to ride’: Ῥηχάβ: Rechab). Three per- Keech, and that afterwards, when the original 
sons bearing this name are mentioned in the | meaning had been lost sight of, this was taken as 
On te a patronymic, and referred to an unknown Rechab. 
1. [Vat. in 1 Chr. Pyya.] The father or an-|.\t present, of course, the different vowel-points of 
eestor of Jehonadab (2 K. x. 15, 23; 1 Chr. ii. |the two words are sufficiently distinctive; but the 
55; Jer. xxxv. 6-19), identified by some writers, |strange reading of the LAX. in Judg. i. 19 (ὅτι 
but conjecturally only, with Hobab (Arias Monta-  Ῥηχὰβ διεστείλατο αὐτοῖς, where the A. V. hag 


@ Τὰ confirmation of this view, it may be noticed | Kenites, with their flocks of sheep.  [SUEARING 
that the “shearing-house’ of 2 K. x. 14 was proba- | 10Use.] 
bly the known rendezvous of the nomad tribe of the 
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‘““becanse they had charivis of ἴσοι ν᾽) shows that 
ane word might easily enough be taken for the 
vther. Apart from the evidence of the name, and 
the obvious probability of the fact, we have the 
statement (valent quantum) of John of Jerusalem 
that Jehonadab was a disciple of Elisha (De Justit. 
AMonach. e. 25). 

(11.) The personal history of JenHonaDAB has 
been dealt with elsewhere. Here we have to notice 
the new character which he impressed on the tribe, 
of which he was the head. As his name, his de- 
scent, and the part which he played indicate, he 
and his people had all along been worshippers of 
Jehovah, circumcised, and so within the covenant 
of Abraham, though not reckoned as belonging to 
Israel, and probably therefore not considering them- 
selves bound by the Mosaie law and ritual. The 
worship of Baal introduced by Jezebel and Ahab 
was accordingly not less offensive to them than to 
the Israelites. The luxury and license of Vheeni- 
clan cities threatened the destruction of the sim- 
plicity of their nomadic life (Amus ii. 7, 8, vi. 
3-6). "A protest was needed against both evils, 
and as in the case of Elijah, and of the Nazarites 
of Amos ii. 11, it took the form of asceticism. 
There was to be a more rigid adherence than ever 
to the old Arab life. What had been a traditional 
habit, was enforced by a solemn command frem the 
sheikh and prophet of the tribe, the destroyer of 
idolatry, which no one dared to transgress. They 
were to drink no wine, nor build house, ner sow 
seed, nor plant vineyard, nor have any. ΑἸ] their 
days they were to dwell in tents, as remembering 
that they were strangers in the land (Jer. xxxy. 
6,7). This was to be the condition of their re- 
taining a distinct tribal existence. For two cen- 
turies and a half they adhered faithfully to this 
rule; but we have no record of any part taken by 
them in the history of the periud. We may think 
of them as presenting the same picture which other 
tribes, uniting the nomad life with religious aus- 
terity, have presented in later periods. 

The Nabathewans, of whom Diodorus Sieulus 
speaks (xix. 94) as neither sowing seed, nor plant- 
ing fruit tree, nor using nor building house, and 
enforcing these transmitted customs under pain of 
death, give us one striking instance. Another is 
found in the prohibition of wine by Mohammed 
(Sale’s Koran, Prelim. Diss. § 5). A yet more 
interesting parallel i is found in the rapid growth 
of the sect of the W ahabys during the last and 
present centuries. Ahd-ul- Wahab, from whom the 
sect takes its name, reproduces the old type of 
character in all its completeness. Anxious to pro- 
tect his countrymen from the revolting vices of the 
Turks, as Jelonadab had been to protect’ the 
Kenites from the like vices of the Pheenicians, the 

3edouin reformer felt the necessity of returning to 
the old austerity of Arab life. What wine had 


« The faet that the Nabathgeans habitually drank 
“wild honey ” (μελι aypiov) mixed with water (Diod. 
Sic. xix. 94), and that the Bedouins as habitually still 
make loeusts an article of food (Burekhardt, Bedouins, 
p. 270), shows very strongly that the Baptist’s life was 
fashioned after the Rechabite as well as the Nazarite 
t) pe. 

bh It may be worth while to refer to a few authori- 
ties agreeing in the gevera) interpretation here given, 
though differing as to details. Vatablus (Crit. Sac. in 
loe.) mentions a Jewish tragition (R. Judah, as cited 
by Kimehi; comp. Scaliger, Elench. Trii@res. Serrar. 
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been to the earlier preacher of righteousness, ihe 
outward sign and incentive of a fatal corruption, 
opiui and tobacco were to the later prophet, and, 
as such, were rigidly proscribed. ‘lhe rapidity 
with which the Wahabys became a formidable 
party, the Puritans of Islam, presents a striking 
analogy to the strong political influence of Jehona- 
dab in 2 K. x. 15, 23 (com;.. Burckhar-.t, Bedouins 
and Wakabys, p. 283, &e.). 

(Π1.) The invasion of Judah by Nebuchad- 
nNezzar in B. Cc. 607, drove the Rechabites from 
their tents. Possibly some of the previous periods 
of danger may have led to their settling within 
the limits of the territory of Judah. Some in- 
ferences may be safely drawn from the facts of 
Jer. xxxy. The names of the Rechabites show 
that they continued to be worshippers of Jehovah. 
They are already known to the prophet. One of 
them (ver. 3) bears the same name. Their rigid 
Nazarite life gained for them admission into the 
house of the Lord, into one of the chambers as- 
signed to priests and Levites, within its precincts. 
They were received by the sons or followers of a “man 
of God,” a prophet or devotee of special sanctity 
(ver. 4). Here they are tempted and are proof 
against the temptation, and their steadfastness is 
turned into a reproof for the unfaithfulness of 
Judah and Jerusalem. [JEREmMIAN.] The history 
of this trial ends with a special blessing, the full 
import of which has, for the most part, not been 
adequately apprehended: ‘donadab, the son of 
Rechab, shall not want a man to stand before 
me forever’? (ver. 19). Whether we look on this 
as the utterance of a true prophet, or as a vaté- 
cinium ex eventu, we should hardly expect at this 
precise point to lose sight altogether of those of 
whom they were spoken, even if the words pointed 
only to the perpetuation of the name and tribe. 
They have however, a higher meaning. ‘The 


words “to stand before me” (382 TAY) are 


essentially liturgical. The tribe of Levi is chosen 
to ‘stand before’? the Lord (Dent. x. 8, xvii. 5, 7). 
In Gen. xviii. 22; Judg. xx. 28; Ps. exxxiv. 1; Jer. 
xy. 19, the liturgical meaning is equally prominent 
and unmistakable (comp. Gesen. Thes. 8. v.; Gro- 
tius iz loc.). The fact that this meaning is given 
(‘ministering before me’) in the Targum of 
Jonathan, is evidence (1) as to the received mean- 
ing of the phrase; (2) that this rendering did 
not shock the feelings of studious and devout 
Rabbis in our Lord’s time; (3) that it was at 
least probable that there existed representatives 
of the Rechabites connected with the Temple services 
in the time of Jonathan. This then, was the ex- 
tent of the new blessing. The Rechabites were 
solemnly adopted into the families of Israel, amd 
were recognized as incorporated into the tribe of 
Levi. Their purity, their faithfulness, their con- 


p. 26) that the daughters of the Reehabites married 
Levites, and that thus their children eame to minister 
in the Temple. Clarius (Jbid.) conjectures that the 
Reehabites themselves were chosen to sit in the great 
Council. Sanctius and Calmet suppose them to have 
ministered in the same way as the Nethinim (Calmet 
Diss. sur les Rechab. in Com. vi. p. xviii. 1726). Ser- 
rarius ( Trih@res.) identifies them with the Essenes ; 
Scaliger (2. ¢.) with the Chasidim, in whose name the 
priests offered speeial daily sacrifiees, and who, in this 
way, were “standing hefore the Lord” continually. 
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secrated iife gained for them, as it gained for other 
Nazarites, that honor (comp. Priesrs). Tn Lam. 
iv. 7, we may perhaps trace a reference to the 
Rechabites, who had been the most conspicuous 
examples of the Nazarite life in the prophet’s time, 
and most the object of his admiration. 

(IV.) It remains for us to see whether there are 
any traces of their after-history in the Biblical or 
later writers. It is believed that there are such 
traces, and that they confirm the statements made 
in the previous paragraph. 

(1.) We have the singular heading of the Ps. 
Ixxi. in the LXX. version (τῷ Δαυίδ, νἱῶν Ἴωνα- 
δάβ, καὶ τῶν πρώτων αἰχμαλωτισθέντων), evi- 
dence, of course, ot a corresponding Hebrew title 
in the 3d century B. c., and indicating that the 
sssons of Jonadab”’ shared the captivity of Israel, 
and took their place among the Levite psalmists 
who gave expression to the sorrows of the people « 

(2.) There is the significant mention of a son 
of Rechab in Neh. iii. 14, as coGperating with the 
priests, Levites and princes in the restoration of 
the wall of Jerusalem. 

(3.) ‘The mention of the house of Rechab in 
1 Chr. ii. 55, though not without difficulty, points, 
there ean be little doubt, to the same conclusion. 


The Rechabites liave become scribes ΞΘ 


Sdpherim). They give themselves to ἃ calling 
which, at the time of the return from Babylon, 
was chiefly if not exclusively in the hands of 
Levites. The other names (TIRATHITES, S1l- 


MEATIIUTES, and SUCHATUITES in A. V.) seem to} 


add nothing to our knowledge. Vhe Vulg. ren- 
dering, however (evidence of a traditional Jewish 
interpretation in the time of Jerome) gives a trans- 
lation based on etymologies, more or less accurate, 
of the proper uames, which strikingly confirms the 
view now taken. ,“ Cognationes quoque Scribarum 
habitantium in Jabes, canentes atque resonantes, et 
in tabernaculis commorantes.””® Thus interpreted, 
the passage points to a resumption of the outward 
form of their old life and its union with their new 
fuuctions. It deserves notice also that while in 
1 Chr. ii. 54,55, the Rechabites and Netopha- 
thites are mentioned in close connection, the sons 
of the singers’ in Neh. xii. 28 appear as coming in 
large uumbers from the villages of the same Ne- 
tophathites. The close juxtaposition of the Recha- 
bites with the descendants of David in 1 Chr. in. 1 
shows also in ho® honorable an esteem they were 
held at the tine when that book was compiled. 
(4.) The account of the martyrdom of James 
the Just, given by Hegesippus (us. f/. 4. tl. 23), 
brings the name of the Rechabites once more before 
us, aud ina very strange connection. While the 
Scribes and Pharisees were stoning him, “one of 
the priests of the sous of Rachab, the son of Re- 
chabim, who are meutioned by Jeremiah the proph- 
et,’ cried out, protesting against the crime. Dr. 
Stanley (Sermons and Essays on the Apostolic Age, 
p. 333), struck with the seeming anomaly of a 


@ Neither Ewald nor Hengstenberg nor De Wette 
notices this inseription. Ewald, however, refers the 
Psahn to the time of the Captivity. Hengstenberg, 
who asserts its Davidie authorship, indicates an alpha- 
betic relation between it and Ps. Ixx., which is at 
least presumptive evidence of a later origin, und 
points, with some fuir probability, to Jeremiah as the 
writer. (Comp. GamentaTions.) It is noticed, how- 
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priest “not only not of Levitical, but ποὺ even of 
Jewish descent,’ supposes the mame to have been 
used loosely as indicating the abstemious life of 
James and other Nazarites, and points to the fact 
that Epiphanius (Her. Ixxvili. 14) ascribes to 
Symeon the brother of James the words which 
Hegesippus puts into the mouth of the Rechabite, 
as a proof that it denoted merely the Nazarite 
form of life. Calmet (Diss. sur les Rechab. 1. ¢.) 
supposes the man to have been one of the Rechahite 
Nethinim, whom the informant of Hegesippus took, 
in his ignorance, for a priest. The view whieh has 
been here taken presents, it is believed, a more 
satisfactory solution. {tt was hardly possible that 
a writer like Hegesippus, living at a time when 
the details of the ‘femple-services were fresh in the 
memories of men, should have thus spoken of the 
Rechabim unless there had been a hody of men to 
whom the name was commonly applied. He uses 
it as ἃ man would do to whom it was familiar, with- 
out being struck by any apparent or real anomaly. 
The YVargum of Jonathan on Jer. xxxv. 19 indi- 
cates, as has been noticed, the same fact. We may 
accept Llegesippus therefore as an additional witness 
to the existence of the Rechabites as a recognized 
body up to the destruction of Jerusalem, sharing in 
the ritual of the Temple, partly descended from the 
old “sons of Jonadab,”’ partly recruited by the in- 
corporation into their ranks of men devoting them- 
selves, as did James and Symeon, to the same con- 
seerated life. The form of austere holiness presented 
in the life of Jonadab, and the blessing pronounced 
on his descendants, found their highest representa- 
tives in the two Brothers of The Lord. 

(5) Some later notices are not without interest. 
Benjamin of Tudela, in the 12th century (Kdit. 
Asher, 1840, i. 112-114), mentions that near E]- 
Jubar (== Pumbenitha) he found Jews who were 
uamed Rechabites. They tilled the ground, kept 
flocks and herds, abstained from wine and _ flesh, 
aud gave tithes to teachers who devoted themselves 
to studying the Law, and weeping for Jerusalem. 
They were 100,000 in number, and were governed 
by a prince, Salonion han-Nasi, who traced his 
genealogy up to the house of David, and ruled over 
the city of Thema and Telmas. A later traveller, 
Dr. Wolff, gives a yet stranger and more detailed 
report. The Jews of Jerusalem and Yemen told 
him that he would find the Rechabites of Jer. xxxv. 
living near Mecca (οι "Ναί, 1829, ii. 3834). When 
he came near Senaa he came in contact witha 
tribe, the Beni-lhabr, who identified theniselves 
with the sons of Jonadab. With one of them, 
Mousa, Wolff conversed, and reports the dialogne 
as follows: 561 asked him, * Whose descendants are 
you?’ Mousa answered, ‘Come, and 1 will show 
you,’ and read from an Arabic Bible the words of 
Jer. xxxv. 5-11. Hethen went on. ‘Come, and 
you will find us 60,000 in number. You see the 
words of the Prophet have been fulfilled, Jonadab 
the son of Rechab shall not want a man to stand 
before me forever’’’ (ibid. p. 335). Iu a later 


κ.55..8........»ὕ.ὄ 


ever, by Augustine (Enarr. in Ps. 1xx. ὃ 2). and is re- 
ferred by him to the Rechabites of Jer. xxxv. 

ὃ The etymologies on which this version rests are, 
it must be confessed, somewhat doubtful. Sealiger 
(Elench. Trihar. Serrar, c. 23) rejects them with scorn. 
Pellican and Calmet, on the other hand, defend the 
Vnlg. rendering, and Gill (ἐπ loc.) does not dispute it. 
Most modern interpreters follow the A. V. in taking 
the words as proper names. 
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journal (Journ. 1839, p. 389) he mentions a sec- 
ond interview with Mousa, describes them as keep- 
ing strictly to the old rule, calls them now by the 
name of the J) né-Arhab, and says that B'né Israel 
of the tribe οἵ Dan live with them. = i. 1]. P. 


RE’CHAH (TT37 [hinder part, recess]: 
Ῥηχαβ: Alex. Ρηφα: [Comp. Ῥηχα]: Rech). 
In 1 Chr. iv. 12, Beth-Rapha, Paseah, and Tehin- 
nah the father, or founder, of Ir-nahash, are said 
to have been the men of Rechab.’”? In the Tar- 
eum of 1}. Joseph they are called ‘the men of the 
great Sanhedrin,” the Targumist apparently read- 


ing I27. 
RECORDER (ΟΞ ΤΩ), an officer of high rank 


in the Jewish state, exercising the functions, not 
simply of an annalist, but of chancellor or president 
of the privy council. ‘The title itself may perhaps 
have reference to his office as adviser of the king: 
at all events the notices prove that he was moe 
than an annalist, though the superintendence of the 
records was without doubt entrusted to him. ΠῚ 
David's court the recorder appears among the high 
officers cf his household (2 Sam. viil. 16, xx. 91: 
1 Chr. xviii. 15). In Solonion’s, he is coupled 
with the three secretaries, and is mentioned last, 
probably as being their president (1 K. iv. 3). Un- 
der Hezekiah, the recorder, in conjunction with the 
pretect of the palace and the secretary, represented 
the king (2 K. xviii. 18, 37): the patronymic of 
the recorder at this time, Joah the son of Asaph, 
makes it probable that he was a Levite. Under 
Josiah, the recorder, the secretary, and the gover- 
nor of the city were entrusted with the superin- 
tendence of the repairs of the Temple (2 Chr. 
xxxly. 8), These notices are sufficient to prove 
the high position held by him. [Town CLrenk.] 
γ 1.8. 

* RED. [Οοιοι8, 9.] 

RED-HEIFER. [S1ix-Orrenrine.] 

RED SEA. The sea known to us as the Red 


Sea was by the Israelites called “ the sea” (OAT, 
ἤει OGG, ΙΒ τ 1, 1) ἃ 10) 19; Josh. 
xxiv. 6, 7; and many other passages); and specially 
“the sea of siph ” (FDTD, Ex. x. 19, xiii. 18, 
LV 9 AKiMe ols Νὴ 1 99. ΧΕΙ + XXXIII- 
10, 11; Deut. 1. 40; x1. 4; clesh. nu. 10, iv. 25, 
τὶν bude, τὶ dy i ik. "ΝΕ τ 02 Is, 
CVI. 7, 0) 22, Oxxxves 1. 1). τ xix. 21) Πὶ 
is also perhaps written *T2VO (ZwdB, LAX.) in 
Num. xxi. 14, rendered “ Red Sea’ in A. V.; and 
in like manner, in Deut. i. 1, FVD, without DY. 
The LXX. always render it 7 ἐρυθρὰ θάλασσα 
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(except in Judg. xi. 16, where FID, Sip, « pre- 
served), So too in N. T. (Acts vii. 36; Heb. xi. 
29); and this name is found in 1 Mace. iv. 9. By 
the classical geographers this appellation, like its 
Latin equivalent J/are Rubrwm or M. Lrythraun, 
was extended to all the seas wasning the shores of 
the Arabian peninsula, and even the Indian Ocean: 
the Ited Sea itself, or Arabian Gulf, was ὁ ᾿Αράβιος 
κόλπους, OY *ApaBirds κι. Or Simus Arabieus, and 
its eastern branch, or the Gulf of the *Akabeh, 
Αἰλανίτης, ᾿Ελανίτης, Ἐλανιτικὸς κόλπος, Sinus 
cElunites, or ὃ. civluniticus. ‘The Gulf of Suez 
was specially the Terocpolite Gulf, Ἡρ“οπολίτης 
κόλπος, Sinus Herodpolites, or 5. Heroopoliticus. 
Among the peoples of the East, the Red Sea has 
for many centuries lost its old names: it is now 
called generally by the Arabs, as it was in medise- 
val times, Balir Ll-Kulzum, «the sea of l-Kal- 
zum,” after the ancient Clysma, ‘‘the sea beach,” 
the site of which is near, or at, the modern Sues.6 
[ἡ the Kur-an, part of its old name is preserved, the 
rare Arabic word ycamm being used in the account 
of the passage of the Red Sea (see also foot-note 
to p. 1012, infra, and El-Beydawee'’s Comment. on 
the Aur-an, vii. 182, p. 841; and xx. 81, p. 602).¢ 
(Syr. Kyo, 


Of the names of this sea (1.) D> 


and JX so — the latter generally “a lake: ” 


4“ 


lliervor, YUMA; Copt. 1041; Arabic, pe) ¢ 


signifies the sea,’ or any sea. It is also applied 
to the Nile (exactly as the Arabie dchi is so ap- 
plied) in Nah. iii. 8, Ὁ Art thou better than popu- 
lous No, that was situate among the rivers (yedrine), 
[that had] the waters round about it, whose ram- 
part [was] the sea (yam), and her wall was from 
the sea (yam)? ¢ 


(2.) ΛΘ Σ᾿ in the Coptic version, cbJO 44 
π Δ.0}. 


reason of its being applied to the sea, have given 
rise to niuch learned controversy. Gesenius ren- 
ders it rush, reed, sea-weed. tis mentioned in 
the O. T. almost always in connection with the sea 
of the Exodus. 10 also occurs in the narrative of 


The meaning of βρη, and the 


the exposure of Moses in the “IN” (yeér); for he 
was laid in siph, on the brink of the yeor (Ex. il. 
3), where (in the sph} he was found by Pharaoh’s 
daughter (5); and in the ‘ burden of Egypt ” (Is. 
xix.), with the drying up of the waters of Kgypt: 
«And the waters shall fail from the sea (yam), and 
the river (atid) shall be wasted and dried up. 
And they shall turn the rivers (dha, constr. pl.) 
far away; [and] the brooks (yed-) of defense (or 


a A paper Οἱ Recent Notices of the Rechabites,” 
by Signor Pierotti, hus been read, since the above was 
in type, at the Cambridge Meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation (October, 1803). He met with a tribe calling 
themselves by that name near the Dead Sea, about 
two miles 8. E. from it. They had a Hebrew Bibte. 
and said their prayers at the tomb of a Jewish Rabbi. 
They told hin: precisely the same stories as had been 
told to Wolff thirty years before. 

6b Or, as some Arab authors say, the sea is sonamed 
fron the drowning of Pharaoh’s host; Kulzum being a 


ww Ὁ. 


derivative of Ρ᾽ τ᾿ with this signification: or, ac- 


cording to others, from its being hemmed in by moun- 


tains, from the same root (El-Makreezee’s Ahitat, descr. 
of the Sea of E}-Kulzum). 

c Its general nanie is “ the Sea of El-Kulzum 5” but 
in ditlerent parts it is also called after the nearest coast, 
as ‘the sea of the Ilijdz,” ete. (Ydkoot, in «the 
Moajain). 

εἰ Yamm signifies a bahr of which the bottom is not 
reached. Bahr applies toa “sea” or a “great river ὁ 

e Gesenius adds Is. xix. 5, quoted below; but it is 
not easy to see why this should be the Nile (except 
fron: preconceived notions), instead of the ancient ex- 
tension of the Red Sea. He allows the “tongue of 
the Egyptian sea (ya@m)’’ in Is, xi. 15, where the river 
{Nile} is nahar. 
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of Egypt?) shall be emptied and dried up: the 
reeds and flags (stph) shall wither. The paper 
reeds@ by the brooks (yeér), by the mouth of the 
brooks (yedr), and everything sown by the brooks 
(yer), shall wither, be driven away, and be no 
{more]. The fishers also shall mourn, and all they 
that cast angle into the brooks (ycdi) shall lament, 
and they that spread nets upon the waters shall 
languish. Moreover they that work in fine flax, 
and they that weave net works (white linen?) shall 
be confounded. And they shall be broken in the 
purposes thereof, all that makes sluices [and] ponds 
for fish’ (xix. 5-10). Stph only occurs in one 
place besides those aiready referred to: in Jon. ii. 
5, it is written, ὁ" The waters compassed me about, 
feven] to the soul; the depth closed me round 
about, the weeds (séph) were wrapped ahout my 
head.” With this single exception, which shows 
that this product was also found in the Mediter- 
ranean, sdvh is beyptian, either in the Red Sea, or 
in the yedr, and this yedr in Mx. ii. was in the land 
of Goshen. What yes signifies here, in Is. xix , 


and generally, we shall examine presently. But | 


first of sup. 


The signification of 2, sph, must be gath- 
ered from the foregoing passages. In Arabic, the 
word, with this signification (which commonly is 
‘wool ’’), is found only in one passage in a rare 
lexicon (the AJchkam MS.). Vhe author says, 
“ Soof-el-bihr (the soof of the sea) is like the wool 
of sheep. And the Arabs have a proverb: «I will 
come to thee when the sea ceases to wet the 8007." ᾽" 


te. never. The ἢ). of the OY, it seems quite 
certain, is ὦ sea-weed resembling wool. Such sea- 
weed is thrown up abundantly on the shores of the 


Red Sea. Fiirst says, s. v. FVD, « Ab Ethiopi- 
bus herba quiedam svpho appellabatur, quie in pro- 
fando maris rubri crescit, que rubra est, rubrum- 
que colorem continet, pannis tingendis inservientem, 
teste Hieronymo de qualitate maris rubri” (p. 47, 
&e.). Diodorus (ili. ch. 19), Artemidorus (ap. 
Strabo, p. 770), and Agatharchides (ed. Miiller, p. 
136-37), speak of the weed of the Arabian Gulf. 
Shrenberg (in Winer) enumerates Fucus latifolius 
on the shores of this sea, and at Suez Fucus crispus, 


fF trino lis, F. turbinatus, F. papillosus, Εἰ, di-tphe- | 


nus, ctc., and the specially red weed Trichudesniium 
crythreum. The Coptie version renders siph by 
shari (see above), supposed to be the hieroglyphic 
“ SHER” (sea?). If this be the same as the sii 
of Pliny (see next paragraph), we must conclude 
that skari, like sitpk, was both marine and fluvial. 
The passage in Jonah proves it to he a marine prod- 
uct; and that it was found in the Red Sea, the 
numerous passages in which that sea is called the 
sea of siipl leave no doubt. 


But ὭΣΘ may have heen also applied to any 
substanee resembling wool, produced by a fluvial 
rush, such as the papyrus, and hence by a synec- 
doche to such rush itself. Golius says, 8. %. 


α Heb. FY, rendered by the LXX. ἄχι, dyer, 


the Greek being derived from TN : an Ezyptian word 
ete 
denoting “ marsh-grass, reeds, bulrushes, and any ver- 


dure growing in a marsh.” Gesenins renders ΓΤ ἽΝ, 
τ 


pl. nny, ‘a naked or bare place, ἢ, 6. destitute 
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= ΟΣ on the authority of Ibn-Maaroof (after 
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explaining So by “ papyrus herba”’), «ὁ EHinc 


0 


SOT pbs (the cotton of the papyrus] 


gossippium papyri, quod dane simile ex thyrso col- 
ligitur, et permixtum calci efficit tenacissinium 
cementi genus.” ‘This is curious; and it may also 
be observed that the papyrus, which included more 
than one kind of cyperzs, grew in the marshes, and 
in lands on which about two feet in depth of the 
waters of the inundation remained (Wéilkinson’s 
Ancient Egyptians, iii, 61, 149, citing Vliny, xiii. 
11; Strab. xvil. 550); and that this is agreeable tc 
the position of the ancient head of the gulf, with 
its canals and channels for irrigation (yedrim 7) 
connecting it with the Nile and with Lake Mareotis; 
and we may suppose that in this and other similar 
distriets, the papyrus was cultivated in the yedrim: 
the marshes of Egypt are now in the north of the 
| Delta and are salt: lands. — As a fluvial rush, séph 
| would be found in imarsh-lands as well as streams, 
and in braekish water as well as in sweet. It is 
worthy of note that a low marshy place near the 
ancient head of the gulf is to this day called 
Ghuweybet el- Boos, το the bed of reeds,* and another 
place near Suez has the same name; traces perhaps 
[οὐ the great fields of reeds, rushes, and papyrus, 
which flourished here of old. See also ΤΠ ππλ πι- 
20TI, “the place where sedge grows’’ (3). Fres- 
nel (Dissertation sur le schari des Eyyptiens et 
le souf des Hebreux, Journ, Asiat. 45 série, xi. pp. 
274, &c.) enumerates some of the reeds found in 
Eeypt. There is no sound reason for identifying 
jany one of these with sdph. Fresnel, in this eu- 
rious paper, endeavors to prove that the Coptic 
‘shari’’ (in the yam shari) was the clrundo 
rkgyp vaca of Destontaines (in modern Arabic 
boos Farisee, or Persian cane): but there appear to 


ibe no special grounds for selecting this variety for 
‘identification with the fluvial shari; and we must 


entirely dissent from his suggestion that the shari 
of the Red Sea was the same, and not sea-weed: 
apart from the evidence which controverts his ar 
guments, they are in themselves quite inconclusive. 
Sir Gardiner Wilkinson's catalogue of reeds, ete., 
is fuller than Fresnel’s, and he suggests the Cyprus 
Dives or fastigi tus (Arabic, Dees) to be the sari 
of Pliny. The latter says, ‘ Iructicosi est genus 
sari, cirea Nilum nascens, duorum fere cubitorum 
altitudine, pollicari crassitudine, coma papyri, sim- 
ileque manditur modo” (H. N. xiii. 23; see also 
Theophr. iv. 9). 

The occurrence of stéph in the yedr (Ex. ii., Isa. 
xix.) in the land of Goshen (Kx. ii.), brings us to 
i consideration of the meaning of the latter, whieh 
in other respects is closely connected with the sub- 
ject of this article. 


(3.) MSY (Hierog, ATUR, AUR; Copt-ESEPO, 


of trees. . . . ως here used of the grassy places 
on the banks of the Nile: but this is unsatisfactory. 
soothroyd says,  Onr translators, after others, sup- 
posed this word to signify the papyrns; but without 
any just authority. Kimchi explains, ‘ Aroth est 
nomen appellativum olerum et herbarum virentinm.’ 
Hence we may render, ἢ The marchy [sic] medows [sic] 
at the mouth of the river,’ ” etc. 
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Sahidic) signifies ‘‘a river.”’ It seems to apply to 
‘Ca, great river,” or the τας and also to “an arm 
of the sea; ”’ and perhaps to "(ἃ sea’? absolutely ; 
like the Arabic ba/a. Gesenins says it is almost ex- 
clusively used of the Nile; but the passages in which 
it, occurs do not necessarily bear out this conclusion. 
By far the greater number ΘΝ to the sojourn in 
Egypt: these are igen XI 102,58, 2 betel 11 
raoh's dream: Ex. i. 22, the exposure of ἔπε male 
children: Ex. ii. 3, δ. the exposure of Moses; Ex. 
vii. 15 ff, and xvii. 5, Moses hefore Pharaoh and 
the plague of blood; and Ex. vii. 5, 7, the plague 
of frogs. The next most important irene is the 
prophecy of Isaiah, already quoted in full. ‘Then, 
that of Amos (vill. 8, comp. ix. 5), where the land 
shall rise up wholly as a flood (ycér); and shall be 
cast ont and drowned as [by] the flood {(ψεύν) of 
Egypt. ‘The great prophecy of Ezekiel against 
Pharaoh and against all Egypt, where Pharaoh i is 
‘the great drayon that lieth in the midst of his 


rivers (os .) which hath said, My river (Ny) 


is nine own, and 1 have fete [it] for myself” 
(xxix. 3), uses the pl. throughout, with the above 
exception and verse 9, “ because he hath said, The 


river (S%) [is] mine, and I have made it.” It 
cannot he supposed that Pharaoh would have said 
of the Nile that he had made it, and the passage 
seems to refer to a great canal. As Ezekiel was 
contemporary with Pharaoh Necho, may he not 
here have referred to the reéxcavation of the canal 
of the Red Sea by that Pharaoh? That canal may 
have at least received the name of the canal of 
Pharaoh, just as the same canal when reéxcavated 
for the last time was ‘the canal of the Prince 
of the Jaithful,’’ and continued to be so called. 
Yeo occurs elsewhere only in Jer. xlvi. 7, 8, in the 
prophecy against Necho; in Isa. xxiii. 10, where its 
application is doubtful; and in Dan. xii. 5, 6, where 
it is held to be the Euphrates, but may be the great 
eanal of Babylon. The pl. yedrim, seems to he 
often used interchangeably with yedr (as in Ez. 
xxix., and Nah. iii.8); it is used for “ rivers,’’ or 
‘channels of water: ’* and, while itis not restricted 
to Egypt, especially of those of the Nile. 

From a comparison of all the passages in which 
it occurs there appears to be no conclusive reason 
for supposing that yeée applies generally, if ever, to 
the Nile. In the passages relating to the exposnre 
of Moses it appears to apply to the ancient. exten- 
sion of the Red Sea towards Tanis (ZOAN, Avaris), 
or to the ancient canal (see below) through which 
the water of the Nile passed to the “ tongue of the 
Egyptian Sea.’ The water was potable (1x. vii. 
18), but so is that of the Lake of the Feiyoom to 
its own fishermen, though generally very brackish : 
and the canal must have received water from the 
Nile during every inundation, and then must have 
been sweet. During the height of the inundation, 
the sweet water would flow into the Red Sea. The 
passage of the canal was regulated by sluices, which 


α The Mchammedan account of the exposure of 
Moses is curions. Moses, we read, was laid in the 
yamm (which is explained to be the Nile, though that 
river is not elsewhere so called), and the ark was ear- 
ried by the current along a eanal or small river (ahr) 
to a lake, at the further end of which was Pharaol's 
pavilion (El-Beydawee's Comment. on the Kur-an, xx. 
89, p. 595, and Ez Zamakksheree’s Comment., entitled 
the Keshaf). While we place no dependenee on Mo- 
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excluded the waters of the Red Sea and sweetened 
by the water of the canal the salt lakes. Strabo 
(πολ. al § 25) says that they were thus rendered 
sweet, and in his time contained good fish and 
abounded with water fowl: the position of these 
lakes is more conveniently discussed in another part 
of this article, on the ancient geography of the head 
of the gulf. It must not be forgotten that the Pha- 
raoh of Moses was of a dynasty residing at Tanis, 
and that the extension of the Red Sea, ‘the tongue 
of the kgyptian Sea,’’ stretched in ancient times 
into the borders of the land of Goshen, about 50 
miles north of its present head, and half-way to- 
wards Tanis. There is abundant proof of the former 
cultivation of this country, which must have been 
effected by the canal from the Nile just mentioned, 
and by numerous canals and channels for irriga- 
tion, the yedr ini, so often mentioned with the yedr. 
There appears to be no difficulty in Isa. xix. 6 
(comp. xi. 15), for, if the Red Sea hecame closed 
at Suez or thereabout, the εἴμ left on the 
beaches of the yeés must have dried up and 
rotted. The ancient beaches in the tract here 
spoken of, which demonstrate successive elevations, 
are well known. 

(4.) Ἧ ἐρυθρὰ θάλασσα. The origin of this ap- 
pellation has been the source of miore speculation 
even than the obscure siiph; for it lies more within 
the range of general scholarship. The theories 
advanced to account for it have been often puerile, 
and generally unworthy of acceptance. Their au- 
thors may be divided into two schools. ‘The first 
have ascribed it to some natural phenomenon; such 
as the singularly red appearance of the moun- 
tains of the western coast, looking as if they were 
sprinkled with Havannah or Brazil snuff, or brick- 
dust (Bruce), or of which the redness was reflected 
in the waters of the sea (Gosselin, ii. 78-84); the 
red color of the water sometimes caused by the pres- 
ence of zodphytes (Salt; Ehrenberg); the red coral 
of the sea; the- red sea-weed; and the red storks 
that have been seen in great numbers, etc. Le- 
land (De Aare Rubro, Diss. Miscell. i. 59-117) 
argues that the epithet red was applied to this and 
the neighboring seas on account of their tropical 
heat: as indeed was said by Artemidorus (ap. 
Strabo, xvi. 4, 20), that the sea was called red be- 
cause of the reflection of the sun. The second have 
endeavored to find an etymological derivation.. Of 
these the earliest (European) writers proposed a 
derivation from Edom, “ red,’ by the Greeks trans- 
lated literally. Among them were N. Fuller (.1Jis- 
cell, Saer. iv. e. 20}; before him, Scaliger, in his 
notes to-Festus; voce A’ gyptinos, ed. 1574; and 
still earlier Genebrard, Comment. ad Ps. 106; 
Bochart (Phaleg, iv. c. 84) adopted this theory (see 

teland, iss. Jiscell, i. 85, ed. 1706). The 
Greeks and Romans tell us that the sea received its 
name from a great king, Erythras, who reigned in 
the adjacent country (Strab. xvi. 4, § 20; Pliny, 
EH. N. vi. cap. 23, ὃ 28; Agatharch. i. ὃ 5; Phil- 
ostr. iii. 15, and others):® the stories that have 
come down to us appear to be distortions of the tra- 
hammedan relations of Biblical events, there may be 
here a glimmer of trnth. 

ὃ Reland (Diss. Miscell. i. 87, &c.) is pleasantly se- 
vere on the story of king Erythras ; but, with all his 
rare learning, he was ignorant of Arab history, which 
is here of the utmost value, and of the various proofs 
of a conneetion between this Erythras and Himyer, 
and the Phoenicians in language, race, and religion. 
Besides, Relaud had a theory of his own to support. 
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dition that Himyer was the name of apparently the 
chief family of Arabia I*elix, the great South-Ara- 
bian kingdom, whence the Himyerites, and Homer- 
ite. Himyer appears to be derived from the Arabic 
‘ahmar,’”’? ved (Himyer was so called because of 
the red color of his clothing, /n-Nuweyree m 
Cuussin, i. 54): ‘“aatar’’ also signifies “red,” and 
is the root of the names of several places in the 
peninsula so called on account of their redness (see 
Marasid, 263, &e.); this may point to Ophir: 
φοίνιξ is red, and the Phoenicians came from the 
Erythraan Sea (Herod. vii. 89), We can scarcely 
doubt, on these etymological grounds,¢ the connec- 
tion between the Phenicians and the Himyerites, 
or that in this is the true origin of the appellation 
of the Red Sea. But when the ethnological side of 
the question is considered, the evidence is much 
strengthened. The South- Arabian kingdom was a 
Joktanite (or Shemite) nation mixed with a Cush- 
ite. ‘This admixture of races produced two results 
(as in the somewhat similar cases of Egypt, As- 
syria, etc.): a genius for massive architecture, and 
rare seafaring ability. The Southern-Arabians car- 
ried on all the commerce of Kgypt, Palestine, and 
Arabia, with India, until shortly before our own 
era, It is unnecessary to insist on this Pheenician 
characteristic, nor on that whieh made Solomon 
éall for the assistance of Hiram to build the ‘Tem- 
ple of Jerusalem. ‘The Philistine, and early Cretan 
and Carian, colonists may have been connected with 
the South-Arabian race. If the Assyrian school 
would trace the Phoenicians to a Chaldzan or an 
Assyrian origin, it might be replied that the Cush- 
ites, whence canie Nimrod, passed along the south 
coast of Arabia, and that DBerosus (in Cory, 2d ed. 
p- 60) tells of an early Arab domination of Chal- 
dea before the Assyrian dynasty, a story also pre- 
served by the Arabian historians (El-Mes’oodee, 
Golden Meadows, MS.). The Red Sea, therefore, 
was most probably the Sea of the Red men. It 
adds a link to the curions chain of emigration of 
the Pheenicians from the Yemen to Syria, Tyre, 
and Sidon, the shores and islands of the Mediter- 
ranean, especially the African coasts of that sea, and 
to Spain and the tar-distant northerly ports of their 
comnnerce; as distant, and across oceans as terrible, 
as those reached by their llimyerite brethren in the 
Indian and Chinese Seas. 

Ancient Limits. —'Vhe most important change in 
the Red Sea has been the drving up of its northern 
extremity, ‘the tongue of the [gyptian θα." The 
land about the head of the gulf has risen, and that. 
near the Mediterranean become depressed. The 
head of the gulf has consequently retired gradually 
since the Christian era. Thus the prophecy of 
Isaiah has been fulfilled: «“ And the Lord shall ut- 
terly destroy the tongue of the Egyptian sea’ (xi. 
15); ‘the waters shall fail from the sea ’’ (xix. 5): 
the tongue of the Red Sea has dried up for a dis- 
tance of at least 50 miles from its ancient head, and 
a cultivated and well-peopled province has heen 
changed into a desolate wilderness. An ancient 
canal conveyed the waters of the Nile to the ‘Red 


a If we concede the derivation, it cannot be held 
that the Greeks mistrauslated the name of Himyer. 
(See Reland, Diss. Misce/l. i. 101.) It is worthy of 
mention that the Arabs often call themselves “ the red 
men,’ as distinguished from the black or negro, and 
the yellow or Turanian, races ; though they call them- 
selves ‘the black,*’ as distinguished from the more 
aorthern races, whom they term “ the red;” as this 
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Sea, flowing through the Wadi-t- Tumeylat and ir- 
rigating with its system of water-channels a large 
extent of country; it also provided a means for con- 
veying all the commerce of the Red Sea, once sc 
important, by water to the Nile, avoiding the riske 
of the desert journey, and securing water-carriaze 
from the Red Sea to the Mediterranean. The dry- 
ing up of the head of the gulf appears to have been 
one of the chief causes of the neglect and ruin of 
this canal. 

The country, for the distance above indicated, is 
now a desert of gravelly sand, with wide patches 
about the old sea-bottom, of rank marsh land, now 
called the « Bitter Lakes ’* (not those of Strabo). 
At the northern extremity of this salt waste is a 
sinall lake sometimes called the Lake of Herodpolis 
(the city after which the Gulf of Suez was ealled 
the Herocpolite Gulf): the lake is now Birket et- 
Timsah, “ the lake of the Crocodile,” and is sup- 
posed to mark the ancient head of the gulf. The 
eanal that connected this with the Nile was of 
Pharaonic origin. Τὺ was anciently known as the 
ἐς Fossa Regum,”’ and the “canal of Hero.’ Pliny, 
Diodorus, and Strabo, state that (up to their time) 
it reached only to the bitter sprinys (which appear 
to be not the present bitter lakes, but lakes west of 
Herocpolis), the extension being ‘abandoned on ac- 
count of the supposed greater height of the waters 
of the Red Sea. Accor ‘ding to Her od. (11. cap. 158) 
it left the Nile (the Tanitie | branch, now the canal 
of £i-Mo’izz) at Bubastis (Pi-beseth), and a canal 
exists at this day in this neighborhood, which ap- 
pears to be the ancient channel. The canal was 
four days’ voyage in length, and sufficiently bread 
for two Oaremes to row abreast (Herod. ii. 158; 
or 100 eubits, Strab. xvii. 1, ὃ 26; and 100 feet, 
Pliny, vi. cap. 29, καὶ 39). The time at which the 
canal was extended, after the drying up of the head 
of the gulf, to the present head is uncertain, but 
it must have been late, and probably since the Mo- 
hammedan conquest. Traces of the ancient chan- 
nel throughout its entire length to the vicinity of 
Bubastis, exist at intervals in the present day 
(Deser. dle l' Egypte, Ἰὼ. ΔΙ. xi. 37-381, and vy. 135- 
158, 8vo ead): Vhe smnis Trajanus (Τραϊανὸς 
ποτ. pt. iv. 5, ὃ 54), now the canal of Cairo, was 
probably Ἶ ΠΩΣ origin; it was at any rate 
repaired by the emperor Adrian; and it joined the 
ancient canal of the Red Sea between Bubastis and 
Heroopolis. At the Arab conquest of Egypt, this 
was found to be closed, and was reopened by ’Amr 
by command of ’Omar, alter whom it was called 
the ‘canal of the Prince of the Faithful.’ Coun- 
try-boats sailed down it (and passed into the Red 
Sea to Yembo’ — see “ Shems ed-Peen ” in Dese. 
de l' Egypte, 8vo ed. xi. 359), and the water of the 
Nile ran into the sea at Fl-Kulzwn; but the for- 
mer commerce of Eeypt was not in any degree re- 
stored; the canal was opened with the intention of 
securing supplies of grain from Egypt in ease of 
famine in Arabia; a feeble intercourse with the 
newly-important holy eities of Arabia, to provide 
for the wants of the pilgrims, was its principal use. 


epithet is used by them, when thus applied, as mean- 
iug both “red” and “ white.” 

6 Commenced by Sesdstris (Aristot. Meteor. i. 14; 
Strab. i. and xvii.; Plin. Hist. Nat. vi. 29; Herod. ii. 
168 ; Diod. i. 33) or by Necho If., most probably the 
one continued by Darius Ilystaspis, aud by Ptol. 
Philadelphus. See Encyc. Brit. art. ‘ Egypt.” 
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In A. 11. 105, El-Mansoor ordered it to be filled up 
(the Aditut, Deser. of the Canals), in order to cut 
off supplies to the Shiya’ee heretics in //MWedee- 
neh. Now it does not flow many miles beyond 
Cairo, but its channel is easily traceable. 

The land north of the ancient head of the gulf is 
a plain of heavy sand, merging into marsh-land 
near the Mediterranean coast, and extending to 
Palestine. We learn from I]-Makreezee that a 
tradition existed of this plain having been formerly 
well cultivated with saflron, safflower, and sugar- 
eane, and peopled throughout, from the frontier- 
town of Al Areesh to El Abbasch in Wadi-t- Tu- 
meylat (see Exopus, THE, Idup; The Khitat, s. v. 
Jijar; comp. Mardsid, ib.). Doubtless the dry- 
ing up of the gulf with its eanal in the south, and 
the depression of the land in the north, have con- 
verted this once (if we may believe the tradition, 
though we cannot extend this fertility as far as El- 
‘Areesh) notoriously fertile tract into a proverbially 
sandy and parched desert. This region, including 
Weadi-t- Tumeylat, was prohably the frontier land 
oceupied in part by the Israelites, and open to the 
incursions of the wild tribes of the Arabian desert; 
and the yers, as we have given good reason for be- 
lieving, iu this application, was apparently the an- 
cient head of the culf or the canal of the Ned Sea, 
with its yedrtm or water-chanuels, on which Goshen 
and much of the plain north of it depended for their 
fertility. 

Physical Description.—Ineextreme length, the 
Iied Sea stretches from the Strats of Bab εἰ- 
Aendeb (or rather “1 5 Bub el-Mendeb) in lat. 
12° 40” N., to the modern head of the Gulf of 
Suez. lat. 207 N. Its greatest width may be stated 
roughly at about. 200 geographical miles; this is 
about lat. 16° 30’, but the navigable channel is 
here really narrower than in some other portions, 
groups of islands and rocks stretching out into the 
sea, between 30 and 40 miles from the Arabian 
coast, and 50 miles from the African coast. Irom 
shore to shore, its narrowest part is at /tds Benes 
lat. 24°, on the African eoust. to Ids Bercedee 
opposite, a little north of Yemdbo", the port of /7- 
Medcench and thence northwards to Ras Mo- 
hammad (1. e. exclusive of the Gulfs of Suez and 
the ’Akabeh), the sea niaintains about the same 
average width of 100 geographical miles. South- 
wards from J?és Bends, it opens out in a broad 
reach; contracts again to nearly the above narrow- 
ness at Jeddah (correctly Juddah), lat. 21° 80/, 
the port of J/ekkeh ; and opens to its extreme 
width south of the last-named port. 

At Rds Mohammed, the Ned Sea is split by the 
gigantic peninsula of Sinai into two gulfs: the 
westernmost. or Gulf of Suez, is now about 130 
geocraphical miles in length, with an average width 
of about 18, though it contracts to less than 10 
miles: the easternmost, or Gulf of EL’ Akabed, is 
only about 90 miles long, from the Straits of 
Livan, to the ’Akabeh [ELATH], and of propor- 
tionate narrowness. The navigation of the Ned 
Sea and Gulf of Suez, near the shores, is very 
difficult from the abundance of shoals, coral reefs, 
rocks, and small islands which render the channel 
intricate, and cause strong currents, often of un- 
known force and direction; but in niid-channel, 
exclusive of the Gulf of Suez, there is cencrally a 
width of 100 miles clear, except the Daedalus reef 
(Wellsted, ii. 800). — The bottom in deep sound- 
ings is in most places sand and stones, from Suez 
as far as Juddah; and thence to the Straits it is 
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commonly mud. The deepest sounding in the 
excellent Admiralty chart is 1054 fathoms, in lat. 
22° 30. 

Journeying southwards from Suez, on our left is 
the peninsula of Sinai [SINA1}: on the right, is the 
desert coast of Egypt, of limestone formation like 
the greater part of the Nile valley in Egypt, the 
cliffs on the sea- margin stretching landwards in a 
great rocky plateau, while more inland a chain of 
voleanie mountains (beginning about lat. 28° 4’ 
and running south) rear their lofty peaks at in- 
tervals above the limestone, generally about 15 
miles distant. Of the most important is Gebel 
Gharib, 6,000 feet high; and as the Straits of Jubal 
are passed, the peaks of the primitive range attain 
a height of about 4,500 to 6,900 ft., until the 
[Iba “ἢ group rises in a huge mass about lat. 22°. 
Further inland is the Gebel-ed-Dukhkhan, the 
‘porphyry mountain’? of Ptolemy (iy. 5, ὃ 27; 
Δ]. Claudianus, see Miiller, Geogr. Jin. Atlas 
vii.), 6,000 ft. high, about 27 miles from the coast, 
where the porphyry quarries formerly supplied 
Rome, and where are some remains of the time of 
Trajan (Wilkinson's Modern Lgypt and Thebes, 
li. 883); and besides these, along this desert south- 
wards are “quarries of various granites, serpen- 
tines, Breccia Verde, slates, and micaceous, talcose, 
aud other schists’ (id. 382). Gebel-ez-Zeyt, “ the 
mountain of oil,”’ close to the sea, abounds in pe- 
troleum (ἰώ. 385). This eoast is especially inter- 
esting in a Biblical point of view, for here were 
some of the earliest monasteries of the Iastern 
Church, and in those secluded and barren moun- 
tains lived very early Christian hermits. The 
convent of St. Anthony (of the Thebais), * Deyr 
Mar Antooniyoos,” and that of St. Paul, + Deyr 
Mar Belus,”’ are of great renown, and were once 
important. They are now, like all Eastern monas- 
teries, decayed; but that of St. Anthony gives, 
from its monks, the Patriarch of the Coptie 
ehureh, formerly chosen from the Nitrian monas- 
teries (td. 381). — South of the “ Elba” chain, the 
country gradually sinks to a plain, until it rises to 
the highland of Geedan, lat. 15°, and thence to . 
the straits extend a chain of low mountains. The 
greater part of the African coast of the Red Sea is 
sterile, sandy, and thinly peopled; first beyond 
Suez by Bedawees chiefly of the Ma’azee tribe. 
South of the Kusevr road, are the "Abab’deh; and 
beyond, the Disharees, the southern branch of 
which are called by Arab writers + Beja,’’ whose cus- 
toms, language, and ethnology, demand a careful 
investigation, which would undoubtedly be repaid 
by eurious results (see El-Makreezee’s Ahitat, 
Deser. of the Beja, and Deser. of the Desert of 
Lydhab ; Quatremére’s /ssays on these subjects, 
in his Mémoires Hist. εἰ Geogr. sur 0 Egypte, ii. pp. 
134, 162; and The Genesis of the Larth and of 
Jan, 2d ed. p. 109); and then, coast-tribes of 
Abyssinia. 

The Gulf of δ Akabeh (i. e. “of the Moun- 
tain-road"’) is the termination of the long valley 
of the μόν or ‘Arabah that runs northwards to 
the Dead Sea. It is itself a narrow valley; the 
sides are lofty and precipitous mountains, of en- 
tire barrenness; the bottom is a river-like sea, 
running nearly straight for its whole length of 
about 90 miles. The northerly winds rush down 
this gorge with uncommon fury, and render its 
navigation extremely perilous, causing at the 
same time strong counter-currents; while most 
of the few anchorages are open to the southerly 
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gales. It ‘has the appearance of a narrow, deep 
ravine, extending nearly a hundred miles in a 
straight direction, and the circumjacent hills rise 
in some places two thousand feet perpendicularly 
from the shore’* {Wellsted, ii. 108). ‘The western 
shore is the peninsula of δῖναι The Arabian 
chain of mountains, the continuation of the southern 
spurs of the Lebanon, skirt the eastern coast, and 
rise to about 3,500 ft., while Gebel Teybet-’ Alee 
near the Straits is 6,000 ft. ‘There is no pastur- 
age, and little fertility, except near the ‘Axubeh, 
where are date-groves and other plantations, ete. 
In earlier days, this last-named place was (it is 
said) famous for its fertility. The Island of Graia, 
Jezeeret Faru’von, once fortified and held by the 
Crusaders, is near its northern extremity, on the 
Sinaitic side. The sea, from its dangers, and 
sterile shores, is entirely destitute of hoats. 

The Arabian coast outside the Gulf of the ’Akabeh 
is skirted by the range of Arabian mountains, which 
in some few places approach the sea, but generally 
leave a belt, of coast country, called Tehameh, or 
the Ghér, like the Sheelah of Palestine. ‘This traet 
is generally a sandy, parched plain, thinly inbab- 
ited; these characteristics being especially strony 
in the north. (Niebuhr, Deser. 305; W ae 
sted.) ‘The mountains of the Hejaz consist of 
ridges running parallel towards the interior, and 
increasing in ‘heicht as they recede (Wellsted, ii. 
242). Bure khardt remarks that the descent on 
the eastern side of these mountains, like the Leb- 
anon and the whole Syrian range east of the Dead 
Sea, is much less than that on the western; and that 
the peaks, seen from the east or land side, appear 
mere hills (labia, p. 821 seg.). In clear weather 
they are visible at a distance of 40 to 70 miles 
(Wellsted, 11. 242), he distant ranges have a 
rugged, pointed outline, and are granitic; at 
Wejh, with horizontal veins of quartz; nearer the 
sea many of the hills are fossiliferous limestone, 
while the beach hills “consist of light-colored 
sandstone, fronted by and containing large quan- 
tities of shells and masses of coral’? (Wellsted, ii. 
243). Coral also “enters largely into the compo- 
sition of some of the most clevated hills.’ The 
more remarkable mountains are Jabel " /yn-Uuna 
(or “’*Eynuwunna,” Jardsid, s.r.“ Eyn,”’ “Oven 
of Ptol.), 6,090 ft. high near the Straits; a little 
further south, and close to .l/o’eyleh, are moun- 
tains rising from 6,330 to 7,700 ft., of which 
Wellsted says, “Ὁ The coast . . . is low, gradually 
ascending with a moderate elevation to the dis- 
tance of six or seven miles, when it rises abruptly 
to hills of great height, those near Jfowilahh 
terminating in sharp and singularly-shaped peaks 
eeeerineirwin [1777] . . . has stfled them 
Bullock’s Horns. ‘To me the whole group seemed 
to bear a great resemblance to representations 
which [ have seen of enormous icebergs"? (ii. 176; 
see also the Admiralty Chart, and Miiller’s Geogr. 
Min.). <A little north of Yembv’ is a remark- 
able group, the pyramidal mountains of Agath- 
archides; and beyond, about 25 miles distant, 
rises J. Radwa, Further south, /. Subh is re- 
markable for its magnitude and elevation, which 
is greater than any other between Yembo’ and 
Jiddah ; and still further, but about 80 miles dis- 
tant from the coast, ./. 2ds-cl- Kurd rises behind the 
Holy city, Mekkeh. It is of this mountain that 
Burckhardt writes so enthusiastically — how 
rarely is he enthusiastic — contrasting its verdure 
and cool breezes with the sandy waste of Tihd- 
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meh (Arabia, p. 65 seqg.). The chain continues 
the whole length of the sea, terminating in the 
highlands of the Yemen. The Arabian moun- 
tains are generally fertile, agreeably different from 
the parehed plains below, and their own bare 
vranite peaks above. The highlauds and moun- 
tain summits of the Yemen. “ Arabia the Happy.” 
the Jebel as distinguished from the plain, are 


precipitous, lofty, aud fertile (Niebuhr, Deser. 
161); with many towns and villages in their 


valleys and on their sides. — The coast-line itself, 
or Lihameh, “north of Yembo’, is of moderate 
elevation, varying from 50 to 100 feet, with no 
beach. To the southward [to Judah] it is 
more sandy and less elevated; the inlets aud 
harbors of the former tract may be styled coves; 
in the latter they are lagoons’? (Wellsted, ii. 
244).— The coral of the Red Sea is remarkably 
abundant, and beautifully colored and vyarievated. 
It is often red, but the more common kind is 
white; and of hewn blocks of this many of the 
Arabian towns are built. 

The earliest navigation of the Red Sea (pass- 
ing by the pre-historical Pheenicians) is men- 
tioned by Herodotus. “ Sesostris (ameses Il.) 
was the first who, passing the Arabian Gulf in 
a fleet of long acral reduced under his author- 
ity the inhabitants of the coast bordering the 
“rythrean Sea; proceeding still further, he came 
to a sea which, from the great number of its 
shoals, was not navigable;’? and after another 
war against Ethiopia he set up a stela on the 
promontory of Dira, near the straits of the 
Arabian Gulf. Three centuries later Solonion’s 
navy was built “in Ezion-geber which is beside 
Eloth, on the shore of the hed Sea (Yam Suph), 
in the land of Edom” (1 K. ix. 26). In the de- 
scription of the Gulf of lL’ Akabeh, it will be 
seen that this narrow sea is almost without any 
safe anchorage, except at the island of Graia near 
the ’ Akabeh, and about 50 miles southward, the 
harbor of /dh-Dhahab. It is possible that the 
sea has retired here as at Suez, and that [zion- 
veber is now dry land. [See [2Z10N-GEBER; 
SLATU.] Solomon's navy was eyidently con- 
structed by Pheenician workmen of Hiram, for he 
“sent in the navy his servants, shipmen that had 
knowledge of the sea, with the servants of Solo- 
mon.’ This was the navy that sailed to Ophir. 
We may conclude that it was necessary to transport 
wood as well as men to build and man these ships 
on the shores of the Gulf of the ’dkabeh, which 
from their natural formation cannot he supposed to 
have much altered, and which were besides part of 
the wilderness of the wandering; and the Edomites 
were pastoral Arabs, unlike the seafsring Himyer- 
ites. Jehoshaphat also “made ships of ‘Tarshish to 
co to Ophir for gold; but they went not, for the 
ships were broken at Eziou-geber ἢ (1 KX. xxii. 48). 
The scene of this wreck has been supposed to be 
Edh-Dhahab, where is a reef of rocks like a 
εἰ ojant’s backbone ἢ Ezion-geber) (Wellsted, ii. 
153), and this may strengthen an identification 
with that place. These ships of Jehoshaphat were 
nauned by “his servants,” who from their igno- 
rance of the sea may have caused the wreck. Pha- 
raoh-Necho constructed a number of ships in the 
Arabian gulf, and the remains of his works existed 
in the time of Ierodotus (11. 159), who also tells 
us that these ships were manned by Phoenician 
sailors. 

The fashion of the ancicnt ships of the Red Sea, 
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or of the Pheenician ships of Solomon, is unknown. |in the view of /l-Basrah, from a sketch b 
From Pliny we learn that the ships were of papyrus | Colonel Chesney, (from Lane‘’s ‘1001 Nights’). 
and like the boats of the Nile; and this statement |The crews of the latter, when not exceptionally 
was no doubt in some measure correct. But the} Phcenicians, as were Solomon's and Pharaoh 
coasting craft must have been very different from | Necho’s, were without doubt generally Arabians 
those employed in the Indian trade. More precise | rather than Egyptians — those Himyerite Arabs 
and curious is KI-Makreezee’s description, written | whose ships carried all the wealth of the East 
in the first half of the 15th century, of the ships|either to the Red Sea or the Persian Gulf. The 
that sailed from /‘ydidb on the Egyptian coast to | people of “Oman, the southeast province of Arabia 
Juddah. +‘ Their ‘jelebehs’ (P, Lobo, ap. Quatre- | were among the foremost of these navigators (El 
mere J/éemoires, ii. 164, calls them ‘cgelves’), | Mes’oodee’s Golden Meadoits, MS., and The Ac- 
which carry the pilgrims on the coast, have not a} counts of Two Mohammedan Travellers of the 
nail used in them, but their planks are sewed to-| Ninth Century). It was customary, to avoid 
gether with fibre, which is taken from the cocoa-! probably the dangers and delays of the narrow 
nut-tree, and they caulk them with the fibres of | seas, for the ships engaged in the Indian trade to 
the wood of the date-palm; then they ‘pay’ them | transship their cargoes at the straits of Bab el- 
with butter, or the oil of the palma Christi, or | J/endeb to Egyptian and other vessels of the Red 
with the fat of the kirsh (squalus carcharias;)Sea (Agath. § 103, p. 190; anon. Peripl. § 26, p: 
Forskal, Deser. Animelium, p. viii. No. 19) . . .|277, ed. Miiller). ‘The fleets appear to have sailed 
The sails of these jelebehs are of mats made of | about the autumnal equinox, and returned in De- 
the dsm-palm”’ (the Addict, “ Desert of Mydhab’’).|cember or the middle of January (Pliny, Zien. 
One of the sea-going ships of the Arabs is shown | vi. cap. xxiii. § 26; comp. Peripl. passim). St. 
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El-Basrah. From a Drawing by Colonel Chesney. 


Jerome says that the navigation was extremely) and has only an unsafe anchorage, with very shoal 
tedious. At the present day the voyages are| water. On the shore of the Heroapolite gulf was 
periodical, and guided by the seasons; but the | also Arsinoé, founded by Ptolemy Philadelphus: its 
old skill of the seamen has nearly departed, and | site has not been settled. Berenice, founded by the 
they are extremely timid, and rarely venture far|same, on the southern frontier of Keypt, rose to 
fromm the coast. importance under the Ptolemies and the Romans; 
‘The Red Sea, as it possessed for many centuries | it is now of no note. On the western coast was 
the most important sea-trade of the East, contained | also the anchorage of Myos Hormos, a little north 
ports of celebrity. Of these, Flath and Kzion-geber | of the modern town E/-Ausey, which now forms 
alone appear to be mentioned in the Bible. Thejthe point of communication with the old route to 
Herovpolite Gulf is of the chief interest: it was|Coptos. On the Arabian coast the principal ports 
near to Goshen; it was the scene of the passage of jare J/u'ey/el, Yembo’ (the port of kLMedeeneh), 
the Red Sea; and it was the “tongue of the Egyp-| Juddah (the port of Afekkeh), and Wukha, by us 
tian Sea.” It was alse the seat of the Egyptian commonly written Mocha, The Red Sea in most 
trade in this sea and to the Indian Ocean. Hero- parts affords anchorage for country-vessels well ac- 
opolis is doubtless the same as Hero, and its site, quainted with its intricacies, and able to creep 
has been probably identified with the modern Advo- along the coast among the reefs and islands that 
Kesheyd, at the bead of the old gulf. By the |gitt the shore. Numerous creeks on the Arabian 
consent of the classics, it stood on or near the head | shore (called ‘‘shuroom,” sing. “ sharm,’’) indent 
of the gulf, and was 68 miles (according to the|the land. Of these the anchorage called /:sh- 
itinerary of Antoninus) from Clysma, by the Arabs! Sharm, at the southern extremity of the peninsula 
called ELAulzum, near the modern Suez, which is | of Sinai, is much frequented. 
close to the present head. Suez is a poor town,! The ecommerce of the Red Sea was, in very an- 
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cient times, unquestionably great. The earliest 
records tell of the ships of the Egyptians, the Phoe- 
nicians, and the Arabs. Although the ports of the 
Persian culf received a part of the Indian trathe 
[Depan], and the Himyerite maritinie cities in 
the south of Arabia supplied the kingdom of Suesa, 
the trade with Egypt was, we must believe, the 
most important of the aneient world. That all this 
tratlic found its way to the head of the Herodpolite 
gulf seems proved by the absence of any important 
Pharaonic remains further south on the Egyptian 
eoast. But the shoaling of the head of the gulf 
rendered the navigation, always dangerous, more 
difficult; it destroyed the former anchorages, and 
made it necessary to earry merchandise across the 
desert to the Nile. This ehange appears to have 
been one of the main eauses of the decay of the 
commerce of Egypt. We have seen that the long- 
voyaging ships shifted their eargoes to Red Sea 
eraft at the Straits; and Ptolemy Philadelphus, after 
founding Arsinoé and endeavoring to re-open the 
old eanal of the Red Sea, abandoned the upper 
route and established the southern road from his 
new city Berenice on the frontier of Egypt and 
Nubia to Coptos on the Nile. Strabo tells us that 
this was done to avoid the dangers encountered in 
navigating the sea (xvii. 1, § 45). Though the 
stream of ecommerce was diverted, sufficient seems 
to have remained to keep in existence the former 
ports, though they have long sinee utterly disap- 
peared. Under the Ptolemies and the Romans the 
commerce of the Red Sea varied greatly, influeneed 
by the deeaying state of Egypt and the route to 
Palmyra (uutil the fall of the latter). But even its 
best state at this time cannot have been sueh as to 
make us believe that the 120 ships sailing from 
~Myos Ilormos, mentioned hy Strabo (ii. 5, § 12), 
was other than an annual eonvoy. The wars of 
Heraclius and Khosroes affected the trade of Egypt 
as they influenced that of the Persian gulf. Egypt 
had fallen low at the time of the Arab oecupation, 
and yet it is eurious to note that Alexandria even 
then retained the shadow of its former glory. Sinee 
the time of Mohammed the Ned Sea trade has been 
insignificant. sy tes 

* Recent explorations. In 1857 Th. v. Lfeuglin 
made a scientific exploration of the Red Sea, the 
results of which were published in Petermann’s 
Mittheilungen for 1860. These researches cover 
the physical features of the sea and its coast, the 
Fauna and Flora, the meteorological and hypsomet- 
rical phenomena, ete., all which are given with 
inuech minuteness of detail. Valuable eontributions 
tu the same purport, fram Th. Kinzelbach aud Dr. 
Steudner, appear in the same geographical journal 
for 1864. The JMittheilungen for September 1860 
contains the journal of ‘Th. v. Henelin’s travels 
along the western eoast of the Sea, from Cairo to 
Qosseti', from Qusseir to Sauckin, from Seurkin to 
Massaua, thence along the Sinher eoast and in 
the adjacent Archipelago of Mahkdth, and thenee 
down the Danakil eoast to Bab-el-Mandeb. This 
journal is aceompanied with an excellent map, the 
most minute and accurate yet published, of the 
Red Sea and the prineipal harbors on its western 
side. ‘These are Qusscir in lat. 269 7”7°N. Sazakin, 
lat. 190 8’, and Massruc, lat. 15° 32’.  Qossetr 
was inuch used by the ancient I¢yptians in their 
commerce with Arabia, serving as a port to the 
Theban eapital. as Suez now answers to Cairo. 
Mention is made of this route of trathc in ancient 
bionuments and papyri. (See in Chabas, Voyage 
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dun Egyptien, p. 62.)  Qosscir is to-day a city 
of 3,000 inhabitants, cleanly and well bnilt, with a 
good tnole and harbor. [ὑ is a port of entry, and 
sometimes maintains a lively traffic with pilgrims 
on their way to and from Mecea. T[ishing and 
handicratts are its prineipal support. The pearl- 
fisheries of the Red Sea are less profitable than in 
former times. Sauchin, the capital of a province of 
the same uae, is a eity of 8,000 inhabitants, with 
a small but well-sheltered harbor. <Afassaua, sit- 
uated on an island in the Gulf of Zarkiko, is an 
important avenue of trade for Abyssinia. Its cli- 
mate is hot, and the inhabitants sometimes suffer 
for want of water — their supply being collected in 
cisterns, in the rainy season. ‘The highest moun- 
tains along the western coast range from +,000 to 
7,000 feet English, and the coast line is generally 
abrupt, though indented with numerous little bays. 
The opening of the Suez canal will more than re- 
store the Red Sea to its aneient importance in the 
| conimerce of the world. 1 11}: 51" 


RED SEA, PASSAGE OF. The passage 
of the Red Sea was the erisis of the Exodus. 0 
was the miracle by whieh the Israelites left Exypt 
;and were delivered from the oppressor. Vrobably 
on this aecount St. Paul takes it as a type of 
Christian baptism. All the particulars relating to 
‘this event, and especially those which show its 
miraculous eharacter, require eareful examiuatiout. 
The points that arise are the place of the passage, 
the narrative, and the importanee of the event in 
bibhieal history. 

1. It is usual to suppose that the most northern 
place at which the Red Sea could have heen erossed 
is the present head of the Gulf of Suez. ‘This sup- 
position depends upon the erroneous idea that in 
the time of Moses the gulf did not extend further 
to the northward than at present. An examination 
of the country north of Suez has shown, however, 
that the sea has reeeded many miles, and there can 
he no doubt that this change has taken place within 
the historical period, doubtless in fulfillment of the 
propheey of Isaiah (xi. 15, xix. 5; eomp. Zeeh. x. 
11). The old bed is indicated by the Birhet-et- 
Timsah, or « Lake of the Croeodile,’’ and the more 
southern Bitter Lakes, the northernmost part of the 
former probably eorresponding to the head of the 
culf at the time of the xodus. In previous een- 
turies, it is probable that the gulf did not extend 
further north, but that it was deeper in its northern- 
most part. 

It is necessary to endeavor to aseertain the route 
of the Israelites before we can attempt to discover 
where they erossed the sea. ‘The point from which 
they started was Rameses, a place eertainly in the 
Land of Goshen, whieh we identify with the Weli- 
t-Tumeuldt. [RAMEsES; GosuEeN.] After the 
mention that the people journeyed trom Rameses 
to Succoth, and helore that of their departure frou, 
Suecoth, a passage occurs which appears to show 
the first direetion of the journey, and not a change 
in the route. This we may reason oly infer from 
ity tenor, and fron: its being followed by the state- 
jment that Joseph’s bones were taken by Moses with 
him, which must refer to the.commencement of the 

jouniey. “ And it eame to pass, when Pharaoh 
had let the people go, that God led them not [by] 
the way of the land of the Philistines, althonch 
that [was] near; for God said, Lest peradventure 
the people repent when they see war, and they re- 
turn to Egypt: but God caused the people to turn 
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[by] the way of the wilderness of the Red Sea” 
(Ex. xiii. 17, 18). It will be seen by reference to 
the map already given [vol. i. p. 794] that, from 
the Wadi-t- 7umeylat, whether from its eastern end 
or from any other part, the route to Palestine by 
way of Gaza through the Philistine territory is near 
at hand. In the Roman time the route to Gaza 
from Memphis and Heliopolis passed the western 
end of the Waddi-t- Tumeylat, as may be seen by the 
Itinerary of Antoninus (Parthey, Zur /rdkunde d. 
Alt. 4igyptens, map vi.), and the chief modern 
route from Cairo to Syria passes along the Wadi-t- 
Tumeylat and leads to Gaza (Wilkinson, /and- 
book, new ed. p. 209). 

At the end of the second day’s journey the 
camping-place was at Etham “in the edge of the 
wilderness ’’ (ΠΧ. xiii. 20; Num. xxxiii. 6). Here 
the Wadi-t-Tumeylat was probably left, as it is 
cultivable and terminates in the desert. After 
leaving this place the direction seems to have 
changed. The first passage relating to the journey, 
after the mention of the encamping at Etham, is 
this, stating a command given to Moses: “ Speak 
unto the children of Israel, that they turn [or 
‘return’}] and encamp for ‘that they encamp 


again,’ 1377) Jaw] before Pi-hahiroth, be- 


tween Migdol and the sea, over against Baal- 
zephon’”’ (Ex. xiv. 2). This explanation is added: 
με And Pharaoh will say of the children of Israel, 
They [are] entangled in the land, the wilderness 
hath shut them in’ (3). The rendering of the 
A. V., “that they turn and encamp,” seenis to us 
the most probable of those we have given: “return”’ 
is the closer translation, but appears to be difficult 
to reconcile with the narrative of the route; for the 
more likely inference is that the direction was 
changed, not that the people returned: the third 
rendering does not appear probable, as it does not 
explain the entanglement. The geography of the 
country does not assist us in conjecturing the 
direction of the last part of the journey. If we 
knew that the highest part of the gulf at the time 
of the Exodus extended to the west, it would be 
probable that, if the Israelites turned, they took a 
northerly direction, as then the sea would oppose 
an obstacle to their further progress. 1, however, 
they left the Wadi-t- Tumeylat at Etham “in the 
edge of the wilderness,” they could not have turned 
far to the northward, unless they had previously 
turned somewhat to the south. It must be borne 
in mind that Pharaoh’s object was to cut off the 
retreat of the Israelites: he therefore probably en- 
camped between them and the head of the sea. 

At the end of the third day’s march, for each 
camping-place seems to mark the close of a day's 
journey, the Israelites encamped by the sea. The 
place of this last encampment, and that of the 
passage, on the supposition that our views as to 
the most probable ronte are correct, would be not 
very far from the Persepolitan monument. [See 
map, vol. i. p. 794.} The monument is about 
thirty miles to the northward of the present head 
of the Gulf of Suez, and not far south of the posi- 
tion where we suppose the head of the gulf to have 
been at the time of the Exodus. 10 is here neces- 


α Tn order to favor the opinion that the Israelites 
took the route by the Wasdi-t-Teeh, this name, Gebel- 
et-Tikah (to which it is difficult to assign a probable 
meaning), has been changed to Gebel-’Atakah, as if 
signifying “ the Mountain of Deliverance; thoug., 
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sary to mention the arguments for and against the 
common opinion that the Israelites passed near the 
present head of the gulf. Local tradition is in its 
favor, but it must be remembered that local tradi- 
tion in Egypt and the neighboring countries, jnde- 
ing from the evidence of history, is of very little 
value. The Muslims suppose Meniphis to have 
been the city at which the Pharaoh of the Exodus 
resided before that event occurred. From opposite 
Memphis a broad valley leads to the Red Sea. It 
is in part called the Wddi-t- Teeh, or * Valley οὗ, 
the Wandering.”” From it the traveller reaches 
the ser beneath the lofty Gebel-et-Takah,* which 
rises on the north and shuts off all escape in that 
direction, excepting by a narrow way along the sea- 
shore, which Pharaoh might have occupied. The 
sea here is broad and deep, as the uarrative is gen- 
erally held to imply. All the local features seem 
suited for a great event; but it may well be asked 
whether there is any reason to expect that suitable- 
ness that human nature seeks for and modern im- 
agination takes for granted, since it would have 
been useless for the objects for which the miracle 
appears to have been intended. ‘The desert-way 
from Memphis is equally poetical, but how is it 
possible to recognize in it a route which seems to 
have had two days’ journey of cultivation, the wil- 
derness being reached only at the end of the second 
day's march? The supposition that the Israelites 
took au upper route, now that of the Mekkeh 
caravan, along the desert to the north of the elevated 
tract between Cairo and Suez, must be mentioned, 
although it is tess prohable than that just noticed, 
and offers the same difficulties. It is, however, 
possible to suppose that the Israelites crossed the 
sea near Suez without holding to the traditional 
idea that they attained it by the Vadi-t- Tech. If 
they went through the Wadi-t- Tumeylat they might 
have turned southward from its eastern end, and 
so reached the neighborhood of Suez; but this 
would make the third day’s journey more than 
thirty miles at the least, which, if we bear in mind 
the composition of the Israelite caravan, seems quite 
incredible. We therefore think that the only opin- 
ion warranted by the narrative is that already stated, 
which supposes the passage of the sea to have taken 
place near the northernmost part of its ancient 
extension. The conjecture that the Israelites ad- 
vanced to the north, then crossed a shallow part 
of the Mediterranean, where Pharaoh and his army 
were lost in the quicksands, and afterwards turned 
southwards towards Sinai, is so repugnant to the 
Scripture narrative as to amount to a denial of the 
occurrence of the event, and indeed is scarcely 
worth mentioning. 

The last camping-place was before Pi-hahiroth. 
It appears that Migdol was behind Pi-hahiroth, and, 
on the other hand, Baal-zephon and the sea. These 
neighboring places have not been identified, and 
the name of Pi-hahiroth (if, as we believe, rightly 
supposed to designate a reedy tract, and to be still 
preserved in the Arabic name Ghuweybet el-boos, 
“the bed of reeds’*), is now found in the neighbor- 
hood of the two supposed sites of the passage, and 
therefore cannot be said to be identified, besides 
that we must not expect a natural locality still to 


to have this signification, it should rather be Gebet-el- 
’Atakah, the other form deviating from general usage. 
Et-Tikak ana ’Atakah in the mouth of an Arab are 
wilely different. 
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retain its naine. It must he remembered that the 
name Pi-hahiroth, since it describes a natural lo- 
eality, probably does not indicate a town or other 
inhabited place named after such a locality, and 
this seems almost certain from the circumstance 
that it is unlikely that there would have been more 
than two inhabited places, even if they were only 
forts, in this region. ‘The other names do not de- 
scribe natural localities. The nearness of Pi-hahi- 
roth to the sea is therefore the only sure indication 
of its position, and, if we are right in our supposi- 
tion as to the place of the passage, our uncertainty 
as to the exact extent of tle sea at the time is 
an additional ditlculty. [Mxopus, THE; PI-HA- 
HIROTIL. | 

From Pi-hahiroth the Israelites crossed the sea. 
The ouly points bearing on geography in the ac- 
count of this event are that the sea was divided by 
an east ®@ wind, whence we may reasonably infer 
that it was crussed from west to east, and that the 
whole gyptian army perished, which shows that 
it must have been some miles broad. Pharaoh took 
at least six hundred chariots, which, three abreast, 
would have occupied about half a mile, and the rest 
of the army cannot be supposed to have taken up 
less than several times that space. Even if in a 
broad formation, some miles would have been re- 
quired.2 Jt is more difficult to calculate the space 
taken up by the Israelite multitude, but probably it 
was even greater. On the whole we may reasonably 
suppose about twelve miles as the smallest breadth 
of the sea. 

2. A careful examination of the narrative of the 
passave ot the Red Sea is necessary to a right under- 
standing of the event. When the Israelites had de- 
parted, Pharaoh repented that le had let them go. 
It might be conjectured, from one part of the narra- 
tive (itx. xiv. 1-4), that he determined to pursue 
them when he knew that they had encamped before 
Pi-hahiroth, did not what follows this imply that 
he set out soon after they had gone, and also indi- 
cate that the place in question refers to the pursuit 
through the sea, not to that from the city whence 
he started (5-10). This city was most probably 
Zoan, and could searcely have been much nearer to 
Pi-hahiroth, and the distance is therefore too great 
to have been twice traversed, first by those who told 
Pharaoh, then by Pharaoh's army, within a few 
hours. ‘The strength of Pharaoli's army is not fur- 
ther specified than by the statement that “he took 
six hundred chosen chariots, and [or ‘even ’] all 
the chariots of E¢ypt, and captains over every one 
of them’ (7). The war-chariots of the Egyptians 
held each but two men, an archer and a charioteer. 


The former must be intended by the word ow ow, 


rendered in the A. V. ‘“captains.’”” Throughout 
the narrative the chariots and horsemen of Pharaoh 
are mentioned, and ‘“ the horse and his rider,” xv. 
21, are spoken of in Miriamn’s song, but we can 
searcely hence infer that there was in Vharaoh’s 
army a body of horsemen as well as of men in char- 
iots, as in ancient Keyptian the chariot-force is al- 
ways called ITTAR or HETRA, * the horse,” and 
these expressions may therefore be respectively ple- 


α The LXX. has “south,” instead of “east.”” The 
Heb. YTD, lit. “in front,’ may, however, iudieate 


the whole distanee between the two extreme points of 
sunrise, those of the two solstices, and hence it is nut 
imited to absolute east, agreeably with the use of the 
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onastic and poetical. There is no evidence in the 
records of the ancient Egyptians that they used 
cavalry. and, therefore, had the Biblical narrative 
expressly mentioned a force of this kind, it might 
have been thought to support the theory that the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus was a Shepherd-king. 


‘With this army, which, even if a small one, was 


mighty in comparison to the Israelite multitude, 
encumbered with women, children, and cattle, Pha- 
raoh overtook the people “ eneamping by the sea’ 
(9). When the Israelites saw the oppressor's army 
they were terrified, and murmured against Moses. 
“ Because [there were] no graves in Egypt, hast 
thou taken us away to die in the wilderness ν᾽ (11). 
Along the bare mountains that skirt the valley of 
Upper Egypt are abundant sepulchral grottoes, of 
which the entrances are conspicuously seen from the 
river and the fields it waters: in the sandy slopes 
at the foot of the mountains are pits without num- 
ber and many built tombs, all of ancient times. No 
doubt the plain of Lower Igypt, to which Mem- 
phis, with purt of its far-exteuding necropolis, be- 
longed politically though not geographically, was 
throughout as well provided with places of sepul- 
ture. The Israelites recalled these cities of the dead, 
and looked with Egyptian horror at the prospect 
that their carcasses should be left on the face of the 
wilderness. Better, they said, to have continued to 
serve the Egyptians than thus to perish (12). Then 
Moses eucouraged them, bidding them see how God 
would save them, and telling them that they should 
behold their enemies no more. ‘There are few cases 
in the Bible in which those for whom a miracle is 
wrouglit are commanded merely to stand by and see 
it. Generally the Divine support is promised to 
those who use their utmost exertions. It seems 
from the narrative that Moses did not know at this 
time how the people would be saved, and spoke only 
from a heart full of faith, for we read, τ And the 
Lord said unto Moses, Wherefore criest thou unto 
ine? speak unto the children of Israel that they go 
forward: but lift thou up thy rod, and stretch out 
thine hand over the sea, and divide it: and the 
children of Israel shall go on dry [ground] through 
the midst of the sea”? (15, 16). That night the 
two armies, the fugitives and the pursuers, were 
encamped near together. Between them was the 
pillar of the cloud, darkness te the Egyptians and 
a lixht to the Israelites. The monuments of Egypt 
portray an encampment of an army of Ratneses II., 
during a campaign in Syria; it is well planned and 
earefully guarded: the rude modern Arab encamp- 
ments bring before us that of Israel on this memor- 
able night. Perhaps in the camp of Israel the 
sounds of the hostile camp might be heard on the 
one hand, and on the other the roaring of the sea. 
But the pillar was a barrier and a sigu of deliver- 
ance. The time was now come for the great deci- 
sive miracle of the Exodus. ‘ And Moses stretched 
out his hand over the sea: aud the Lord caused 
the sea to go [back] by a strong east wind all that 
night, and made the sea dry [land], and the waters 
were divided. And the children of Israel went 
through the midst of the sea upon the dry [ground]: 
and the waters [were] a wall unto them on their 


Arabs in every case like the narrative under consid- 
eration. 

b It has been caleulated, that if Napoleon I. had 
advauced by oue road into Belgium, in the Waterloo 
eamp:ign, his column would have been sixty miles ia 
length. 
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right hand and on their left’ (21, 22, comp. 29). 
The narrative distinctly states that a path was 
made through the sea, and that the waters were a 
wall on either hand. ‘The term *wall’’ does not 
appear to oblige us to suppose, as many have done, 
that the sea stood up like a cliff on either side, but 
should rather be considered to mean a barrier, as 
the former idea implies a seemingly needless addi- 
tion to the miracle, while the latter seems to be not 
discordant with the language of the narrative. It 
was during the night that the Israelites crossed, 
and the Egyptians followed. In the morning sqaure he 
the last third or fourth of the night, or the period 
before sunrise, Pharaoh's army was in full pursuit 
in the divided sea, and was there miraculonsly 
troubled, so that the Egyptians sought to flee (23- 
25). Then was Moses commanded again to stretch 
out his hand, and the sea returned to its strength, 
and over whelmed the Egyptians, of whom not one 
remained alive (26-28). ‘The statement is so ex- 
plicit that there could be no reasonable doubt that 
Pharaoh hiniself, the great offender, was at last 
made an example, and perished with his army, 
did it not seem to be distinctly stated in Vsahn 
exxxvi. that he was included in the same de- 
struction (15). The sea cast up the dead Egyp- 
tians, whose bodies the Israelites saw upon the 
shore. 

In a later passage some particulars are mentioned 
which are not distinctly stated in the narrative in 
Exodus. The place is indeed a poetical one, but its 
meaning is clear, and we learn from it that at the 
time of the passage of the sea there was a storm of 
rain with thunder and lightning, perhaps accom- 
panied by an earthquake (Vs. Ixxvii. 15-20). To 
this St. Paul may allude where he says that the 
fathers ‘* were all baptized unto Moses in the cloud 
and in the sea’’ (1 Cor. x. 2); for the idea of bap- 


tism seems to involve Tae immersion or sprink- | 


ling, and the latter could have here occurred: the 
reference is evidently to the pillar of the cloud: it 
would, however, be impions to attempt an explana- 
tion of what is manifestly miraculous. These addi- 
tional particulars may illustrate the troubling of 
the Egyptians, for.their chariots may lave been 
thus overthrown. 

Here, at the end of their long oppression, deliv- 
ered finally from the Egyptians, the Israelites glori- 
fied God. In what-words they sang his praise we 
know from the Song of Moses, which, in its vigor- 
ous brevity, represents the events of that memorable 
night, scarcely of less moment than the night of 
the Passover (I’x. xv. 1-18: ver. 19 is probably a 
kind of cominent, not part of the song). Moses 
seems to have sung this song with the men, Miriam 


with the women also singing and dancing, or per- 
haps there were two choruses (20, 21). Such a 


picture does not recur in the history of the nation. 
Neither the triumphal Song of Deborah. nor the 
rejoicing when the Temple was recovered from the 
Syri ians, celebrated so creat a deliverance, or was 
joined in by the whole people. In leaving Goshen, 
Israel became ἃ nation; after crossing the sea, it 
was free. ‘There is evidently great significance, as 
we have suggested, in St. Paul’s use of this mira- 


a While this article is going through the press, M. 
Chabas has published a curious paper, in which he 
conjectures that certain laborers employed by the Pha- 
raohs of the XIXth and XXth dynasties in the quar- 
ries and elsewhere are the Hebrews. Their name 
‘eads APER!U or \PERUI, Which might correspoud to 
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cle as a type of baptism; for, to make the analogy 
complete, it must have been the beginning of a new 
period of the life of the Israelites. 

3. The importance of this event in Biblical bis- 
tory is shown by the manner in which it is spoken 
of in the books of the O. T. written in later times. 
In them it is the chief fact of Jewish history. Not 
the call of Abraham, not the rule of Joseph, not the 
first Passover, not the conquest of Canaan, are re- 
ferred to in such a manner as this great deliverance. 
In the Book of Job it is mentioned with the acts 
of creation (xxvi. 10-13). In the Psalms it is re- 
lated as foremost among the deeds that God had 
wrought for his people. ‘The prophet Isaiah recalls 
it as the great manifestation of God's interference 
for Israel, and an encouragement for the descend- 
ants of those who witnessed that great sight. 
There are events so striking that they are remem- 
bered in the life of a nation, and that, like great 
heights, increasing distance ouly gives them more 
majesty. Sono doubt was this remembered long 
after those were dead who saw the sea return to its 
strength and the warriors of Phar aoh dead upon the 
shore. 

It may be inquired how it is that there seems to 
have been no record or tradition of this miracle 
among the Egyptians. This question involves that 
of the time in Egyptian history to which this event 
should be assigned. The date of the Exodus ac- 
cording to different chronologers varies more than 
three hundred years; the dates of the Egyptian 
dynasties ruling during this period of three hun- 
dred years vary full one hundred. The period to 
which the Exodus may. be assigned therefore virtu- 
ally corresponds to four hundred years of Egyptian 
history. If the lowest date of the beginning of the 
XVIIlth dynasty be taken and the highest date of 
the Exodus, both which we consider the most prob- 
able of those which have been conjectured in the 
two cases, the Israelites must have left Egypt in a 
period of which monuments or other records are 
almost wanting. Of the XVIIIth and subsequent 
dynasties we have as yet no continuous history, and 
rarely records of events which occurred in a succes- 
sion of years. We know much of many reigns, 
and of some we can be almost sure that they could 
not correspond to that of the Pharaoh of the Exo- 
dus. We can in no case expect a distinct Egyp- 
tian monumental record of so great a calamity, 
for the monuments only record success; but it 
might be related in a papyrus. There would 
doubtless have long remained a popular tradition 
of the Exodus, but if the king who perished was 
one of the Shepherd strangers, this tradition 
would’ probably have been local, and perhaps in- 
distinct.¢ 

I’ndeavors have been made to explain away the 
miraculous character of the passage of the Red 
Sea. It has been argued that Moses might have 
carried the Israelites over by a ford, and that an 
unusual tide might have overwhelmed the Egyptians. 
But no real diminution of the wonder is thus 
effected. How was it that the sea admitted " the 
passing of the Israelites, and drowned Pharaoh 
aud his army? How was it that it was shallow at 


© Webrews”? ΖΝ ἃ but his finding them still in 


Egypt under Rameses 1V., about B c. 1200, certainly 
after the latest date of the Exodus, is αὶ fatal objectios 
to an identification with the Israelites. 
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the right time, and deep at the right time? This 
attempted explanation would never have been put 
forward were it not that the fact of the passage is 
80 well attested that it would be uncritical to doubt 
it were it recorded on mere human authority. Since 
the fact is undeniable, an attempt is made to explain 
it away. Thus the school that pretends to the 
severest criticism is compelled to deviate lrom its 
usual course; and when we see that iu this ease it 
must do so, we may well doubt its soundness in 
other cases, which, being differently stated, are 
more easily attacked. Res. | 

* The opening of the Suez Canal may contribute 
to the solution of the problem of the route of the 
Israelites from Raamses to the Red Sea. ‘The 
sweet-water canal, which flows from the Nile east- 
ward through Wadi-t-Tumeylat, has already re- 
stored to a region of the ancient Goshen, a degree 
of fertility which sugeests that this may truly have 
been “the best of the land’? in the time of the 
Israelites, when, under the ancient system of irri- 
gation, it was watered with “ streams, rivers, ponds, 
and pools,’’ Ex. vii. 19. This canal runs from the 
Nile to /smaila, a new town on Lake Timsah, and 
thence southward to Suez. It is twenty-six feet 
wide with an average depth of four feet, and by 
means of lateral sluices is made to nrigate a large 
area. So valuable is it for this purpose, that the 
Keyptian government purchased it of the Canal 
Company at ἃ cost of four hundred thousand 
pounds, expecting to reinibnyse itself by the en- 
hanced value of lauds. " 

Unruh (Der Zug den Isruehten aus Agypten 
nach Canaan) places the, Land of Goshen in the 
northeastern portion of the Delta, with a sea-coast 
on the Mediterranean from Janis to Avaris, and 
Raainses in the vicinity of the latter city. He first 
carries the Israelites around the head of the gulf, 
which then extended asa reedy marsh far above 
the modern Suez; then leads them down upon the 
east side of the gulf to a point opposite Suez, 
where he finds a small bay or arm of the gult pro- 
jecting into the Arabian peninsula, —a little above 
Ayun Musa, — and thus he makes the scene of the 
crossing narrated in Exodus. At the opposite ex- 
treme, Schleiden (Jie Landenge von Sues) places 
Raamses in the line of the ancient canal, and near 
the Bitter Lakes, but first turns the course of the 
Israelites northward toward the Mediterranean, as 
the direct ronte to Palestine. They are overtaken 
on the coast of the Mediterranean, in a marshy 
region, lying east of Avaris upon the borders of 
the wilderness: having here escaped from Pharaoh, 
they turn southward and enter the desert of Sinai, 
keeping always to the east of the Gulf of Suez. 
But these theories equally violate the requirements 
of the narrative of the Exodus in respect of the 
successive days’ marches of the Israelites. The 
distance from Raamses to the head of the gulf was 
about thirty miles, and so great a caravan as the 
Israelites with their cattle ‘and attendants made, 
would require three days for sucha march. The 
second day would bring them to about the line be- 
tween the head of the gulf and the Bitter Lakes 
on the edve of the great eastern desert. }'rom 
this “ Etham"’ they turned backward, and went 
down the western side of the culf to ie vicinity of 
Suez, — and at this point, probably, the crossing 
took place. ‘The miracle was wrought by pate 
means supernaturally applied. A strong N. 
wind acting here upon the ebb tide, would nec- 
essarily have t!.e effect to drive out the waters from 
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the small arm of the sea which 1uns up by Suez, 
and also from the end of the gulf itse.f, leaving the 
shallower portions dry; while the more northern 
part of the arm, which was ancieutly broader and 
deeper than at present, would still remain covered 
with water. ‘Thus the waters would be divided, 
and be a wall to the Israelites on the right hand 
and on the left.” No better theory of the place of 
the crossing and the manner of the miracle has 
been presented than this of Dr. E. Robinson (#e- 
searchcs, i, 54-59). It harmonizes well all the 
details of the narrative. The arm of the gulf 
stretching north of Suez thus becomes a condition 
of the fulfillment of the miracle. οἰ ae 


REED. Under this name we propose noticing 
the following Hebrew words: agindn, yome, ’ardth, 
and kdneh. 


1. Aymédn (525: κρίκος, ἄνθραξ, μικρός, 
τέλος: circulus, Seveens, refrenans) occurs Job 

. 26 (A. V. xh. 2), “Canst thou put agmén” 
(A. V. “ hook ’’) into the nose of the crucodile? 
Again, in x1. 12 (A. V. xii. 20), 6 out of his nos- 
trils goeth smoke, as out of a seething-pot or «g- 
mon’? (A. V. “caldron’’). In Is ix. 14, it is said 
Jehovah “ will cut off from Israel head and tail, 
branch aud agmdn” (A. V. “rush’’). The 
agmon is mentioned also as an Egyptian plant, in 
a sentence similar to the last, in 15. xix. 15; while 
from tviii. 5 we learn that the agmdén had a pen- 
dulous panicle. here can be no doubt that the 
agmon denotes some aquatic reed-like plant, whether 
ul the Nat. order Cyperacee or that of Graminee. 
The term is allied closely to the Hebrew dgam 


(O28), which, like the corresponding Arabic ajam 


Claes 


( wt), denotes a marshy pool or reed-bed.@ (See 


Jer. li. 32, for this latter signification.) There is 
sone doubt as to the specific identity of the ag- 
mon, some believing that the word denotes “a 
rush”? as well as a ‘reed.’? See Rosenmiiller 
(Bib, Bot. p. 184) and Winer (Realwérterd. ii. 484). 
Celsius has argued in favor of the Arendo phrag- 
mitis (Hterob. i. 465); we are inclined to adopt his 
opinion. That the agmdn denotes some specific 
plant is probable both from the passages where it 


occurs as well as from the fact that kdzeh (12) 
is the generic term for reeds in general. The Arun- 
dou phragmitis (now the Phiagmitis communis), 
if it does not occur in Palestine and Egypt, is rep- 
resented by a very closely allied species, namely, the 
A, isiaca of Delisle. ‘lhe drooping panicle of this 
plant will answer well to the “bowing down the 
head ’’ of which: Isaiah speaks; but, as there are 
other kinds of reed-like plants to which this charac- 
ter also belongs, it is impossible to do more than 
give a probable conjecture. The expression “ Canst 
thou put an agmdén” into the crocodile’s nose? 
has been variously explained. The most probable 
interpretation is that which supposes allusion is 
made to the mode of passing a reed or a rush 
through the gills of fish in order to carry them 
home; but see the Commentaries and Notes of 


6-6 
= wot. τ Densi frutices, arundinetum, palus.” 


(Frey tag.) 
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Rosenmiiller, Schultens, Lee, Cary, Mason ‘Good, 
etc. The agmén of Job xli. 20 seems to be de- 
rived from an Arabic root signifying to “ be burn- 
ing: ” hence the fervens of the Vulg. The 
Phragnitis belongs to the Nat. order Graminacce. 


2. Gome, (NIDA: πάπειρος, βίβλινος, ἕλος: 


scinpeus, scinpus, papyrus, jiuncus), translated 
“rush and “ bulrush’? by the A. V., without 
donbt denotes the celebrated paper-reed of the an- 
cients (Pupyrus Antiquorum), a plant of the Sedge 
family, Cyperacee, which formerly was common in 
some parts of Egypt. ‘The Hebrew word is found 
four times in the Bible. Moses was hid in a vessel 
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Papyrus antiquorwm. 


made of the papyrns (Ex. ii. 3). Transit boats 
were made out of the same material by the Ethio- 
pians (Is. xviii. 2); the paper-reed is mentioned 
tocether with Adneh, the usual generic term for a 
“ reed,” in Js. xxxv. 7, and in Job viii. 11, where 
it is asked, “Can the papyrus plant grow without 
mire?*’ The modern Arabic name of this plant 
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is Berdi ( Oe " According to Bruce the 


modern Abyssinians use boats made of the papyrus 
reed; Ludolf (//ist. thiop. 1. 8) speaks of the 
Tzamic lake being navigated “ monoxylis lintribus 
ex typha praecrassa confertis,’’ a kind of sailing, he 


a*The papyrus is very abundant in a swamp at the 
north end of the Plain of Gennesaret, and also covers 
many acres on the marshy shores of Huleh, the 
ancient Merom. These two places and Jaffa (see 
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says, which is attended with considerable dauger 
to the navigators. Wilkinson (Ane. A’ gypt. ii. 
96, ed. 1854) says that the right of growing and 
selling the papyrus plants belonged to the govern- 
ment, who made a profit by its monopoly, and thinks 
other species of the Cyperacee must be understood as 
affording all the various articles, such as baskets, 
canoes, sails, sandals, ete., which have been said to 
have been made from the real papyrus. Considering 
that Egypt abounds in Cyperacee, many kinds of 
which might have served for forming canoes, etc., 
it is improbable that the papyrus alone should have 
been used for snch a purpose: but tliat the true 
papyrus was used for boats there can be no doubt, 
if the testimony of Theophrastus (fist. Pl. iv. 8, 
§ 4), Pliny (ἢ. N. xiii. 11), Plutarch, and other 
ancient writers, is to be believed. 

From the soft cellular portion of the stem the 
ancient material called papyrus was made. =“ Pa. 
pyri,’ says Sir αν Wilkinson, ‘are of the most 
renote Pharaonic periods. The mode of making 
them was as follows: the interior of the stalks of 
the plant, after the rind had been removed, was cut 
into thin slices in the direction of their length, and 
these being laid on a flat board in succession, simi- 
lar slices were placed over them at right angles, 
and their surfaces being cemented together by a 
sort of glue, and subjected toa proper degree of 
pressure and well dried, the papyrus was completed ; 
the length of the slices depend, of course on the 
breadth of the intended sheet, as that of the sheet 
on the number of slices placed in succession beside 
each other, so that though the breadth was limited 
the papyrus might be extended to an indefinite 
length.” [Wririnc.] The papyrus reed is not 
now found in Egypt; it grows, however, in Syria. 
Dr. Hooker saw it on the banks of Lake Tiberias, 
a few miles north of the town: it appears to have 
existed there since the days of Theophrastus and 
Pliny, who give a very accurate description of this 
interesting plant. Theophrastus (Jiist. Plant. iv. 
8, § 4) says, “ The papyrus grows also in Syria 
around the lake in which the sweet-scented reed is 
found, from which Antigonus used to make cordage 
for his ships..?@ (See also Pliny, //. N. xiii. 11.) 
This plant has been found also in a small stream 
two miles N. of Jaffa. Dr. Hooker believes it is 
common in some parts of Syria: it does not occur 
anywhere else in Asia; it was seen by Lady Calleott 
on the banks of the Anapus, near Syracuse, and 
Sir Joseph Banks possessed paper made of papyrus 
from the Lake of Thrasymene (Script. Ife7d. p. 
379). The Hebrew name of this plant is derived 
from a root which means ‘‘to absorb,’’ compare 
Luean (Phars. iv. 136).6 The lower part of the 
papyrus reed was used as food hy the ancient 
Egyptians; ‘those who wish to eat the byblus 
dressed in the most delicate way, stew it in a hot 
pan and then eat it’? (Herod ii. 92; see also 
Theophr. Hist. Plant. iv. 9). The statement of 
Theophrastus with regard to the sweetness and 
flavor of the sap has been confirmed by some writ- 
ers; the Chevalier Landolina made papyrus from 
the pith of the plant, which, says Heeren (/fistor. 
Res. Afric. Ναί. ii. 850, note), “is rather clearer 
than the Egyptian;’’ but other writers say the 


above) are said to be the only places in Asia where 
this plant is known to exist at the present day (Tris 
tram, Nat. Hist. of the Bible, p. 433). ii. 

b τ Conseritur bibula Memphitis cymba papyro ” 
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stem is neither juicy nor agreeable. The papy- 
rus plant (Papyrus antiquorum) has an angular 
stem from 3 to 6 feet high, though occasionally it 
grows to the height of 14 feet; it has no leaves; 
the flowers are in very small spikelets, which grow 
on the threadlike flowering branchlets which form 
a bushy crown to each stem; it is found in stag- 
nant pools as well as in running streams, in which 
latter case, according to Bruce, one of its angles is 
always opposed to the current of the stream. 


3.’ Ardth (AY: τὸ ἄχι τὸ χλωρὸν Tay) 
is translated “ paper-reed "ἡ in Is. xix. 7, the only 
passage where the pl. nonn occurs; there is not the 
shghtest authority for this rendering of the A. V., 
nor is it at all probable, as Celsius (d/derob. ii. 230) 
has remarked, that the prophet who speaks of the 
paper-reed under the name goime in the preceding 
chapter (xviii. 2), should in this one mention the 
same plaut under a totally different name. droth,” 
says Kinichi, ‘is the name to designate pot-herbs 
and green plants.” ‘The LXX. translate it by “ all 


the green herbage’ (comp. WTS, Gen. sli. 2, 
and see FLAG). The word is derived from 'drdh, 
‘to be bare,” or “destitute of trees; ’’ it probably 
denotes the open grassy land on the hanks of the 
Nile; and seems to be allied to the Arabic ’a7u 


Gr σ΄ 
a S&), locus apertus, spativsus. Michaelis (Suppl. 


No. 1973), Rosenmiiler (Sehol. in Jes. xix. 7), Ges- 


enius (Zhes. 5. v.), Maurer (Comment. s. v.), ad 


Simonis (Lex. //eb. s. y.), are all in favor of this 
or a similar explanation. Vitringa (Comment. in 
Isaiiam) was of opinion that the Ilebrew term 
denoted the papyrus, and he has been followed by 
J.G. Unger, who has published a dissertation on 


this subject (De NIIY, hoc est de Papyro fru- 


tice, von der Pupier-Staude,ad Is. xiv. 7; Lips. 
1731, 4to). 


4, Kaneh (T3722: κάλαμος, καλαμίσκος, καλά- 
μινος, πῆχος, ἀγκών, ζυγός, πυθμήν: culmus, 
calumus, arundo, fistuls, statera), the gencric name 
of a reed of any kind; it occurs in numerous pas- 
sages of the Ὁ. T., and sometimes denotes the 
stalk"? of wheat (Gen. xli. 5, 22), or the 
‘¢branches’’ of the candlestick (Ex. xxv. and 
xxxvii.)}; in Job xxxi. 22, Adweh denotes the bone 
of the arm between the elbow and the shoulder (os 
humeri); it was also the name of a measure of 
length equal to six enbits (lz. xli. 8, xl. ὅ). The! 
word is yariously rendered in the A. V. by “ stalk,’ | 
“ branch,” «6 bone,’ “ calamus,”’ “reed.”’ In the} 


REED 


Saccharum, Milinm arundinaceum οὐ plusieure 
Cypéracé.”” The Arwndo donax, the a. dAegypt- 
taca (?) of Bové (ἰώ. p. 72), is common on the 
banks of the Nile, and may perhaps be “ the staf 
of the brnised reed ’’ to which Sennacherib com- 
pared the power of Egypt (2 K. xviii. 21; 102. xxix. 
6,7). See also [s. xHi. 3. The thick stem of this 
reed may have been used as walking-staves by the 
ancient Orientals; perhaps the measuring-reed was 
this plant; at present the dry culms of this huge 
grass are in much demand for fishing-rods, cte. 
Some kind of fragrant reed is denoted hy the 
word kénéh (Is. xhii. 24; Ez. xxvii. 19; Cant. iv. 


14), or more fully by kénéh bdsem (awd ΤΊΣ), 


see Ex. xxx. 23, or by kdneh hattob (oN rm), 


Jer. vi. 20; which the A. V. renders ‘‘ sweet cane,” 
and “ecalamus.’? Whatever may be the substance 
denoted, it is certain that it was one of foreign 
importation, “from a far country’’ (Jer. vi. 20). 
Some writers (see Sprengel, Com. in Dioscor. i, 
xvii.) have sought to identify the Aaneh bosem with 
the Acorus calumus, the sweet sedge,’ to which 
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Arundo donax. 


N. T. κάλαμος may sienify. the “ stalk’? of plants’ they refer the κάλαμος ἀρωματικός of Dioscorides 
(Mark xv. 36; Matt. xxvii. 48, that of the hyssop. | (i. 17), the κάλαμος εὐώδης of Theophrastus (//st. 
but this is doubtful), or "ἃ reed” (Matt. xi. 7, xii. | Plant. iv. 8 § 4), which, according to this last- 
20; Luke vii. 24; Mark xv. 19); or “a measuring Named writer and Pliny (//. N. xii. 22), formerly 
rod ’’ (Rev. xi. 1, xxi. 15, 16); or a “pen? (3) grew about a lake “between Libanus and another 
John 13). Strand (lor, Pulest. pp. 28-30) gives mountain of no note;’’ Strabo identifies this wilh 
the following names of the reed plants of Palestine:| the Lake of Gennesaret (Geog. xvi. p. 755, ed. 
Saccharum officinale, Cyperus papyrus (Papyrus | Kramer). Burckhardt was unable to discover any 


antiquorum), C. votundus, and C. esculentus, “nal 
Aruado scriptoria; but no doubt the species are | 
numerous. See Bové (Voyage en Pulest., Annal. 
des Scienc. Nat. 1834, p. 165), * Dans les déserts | 
qui environuent ces montagnes j'ai trouvé plusieurs 


@ It is difficult to see how the Vulg. understood the 
‘eT 


sweet-scented reed or rush near the lake, though ' 
he saw many tall reeds there. “High reeds grow 
along the shore, but I found none of the aromatic 
reeds and rushes mentioned by Strabo” (Syriv, p. 
319); but whatever may be the “ frazrant reed ’’ 
intended, it is certain that it did not grow in Syria, 
otherwise we caunot suppose it should be spoken of 
asa valnable product from a far country. Dr. Royle 
refers the κάλαμος ἁρωματικός of Dioscorides to ἃ 
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species of Andropogon, which he calls A. Calamus 
croamaticas, a plant of remarkable fragrance, and a 
native of Central India, where it is used to mix 
with ointinents on accomt of the delicacy of its 
odor (see Kitto's Cyc), Art. “ Kaneh bosem;’’ and 
a fig. of this plant in Royle’s /Uustrations of Him- 
alayan Botany, p. $25, t. 97). It is possible this 
“may be the ‘reed of fragrance; *’ but it is hardly 
likely that Dioscorides, who, under the term σχοῖς 
vos gives a description of the Andropogon Sche- 
nanthus, should speak of a closely allied species 
under a totally different name. Still there is no 
necessity to refer the Kénéh bésem or hattéb to the 
κάλαμος ἀρωματικός οὗ Dioscorides; it may be 


Andropogon Schenanthus. 


represented by Dr. Royle’s plant or by the Andro- 
pogon Schaenanthus, the lemon grass of India and 
Arabia. NV cL. 


REELA‘IAH [4 sy] (DY [who trem. 
bles before Jehovah, Ges.]: Peer las: [Vat. Pee- 
Aeia:] Rihelvia). One of the children of the 
province who went up with Zerubbabel (zr. ii. 2). 


In Neh. vii. 7 he is called Raamian, and in 1 
Esdr. v. 8 REESAIAS. 


REEAGIU SeGpeexias: [Vat. Βορολειας]). 


a 35; A.V. “purely,” but more properly “as 
with alkali.” 


ὁ ΠΣ, 


d Ξ. The term FINED oceurs twice only 
(Prov. xvii. 8, xxvii. 21; A. V. “fining-pot”). The 
expression in Ps. xii. 6, rendered in the A. V.  fur- 
nace of earth,” is of donbtful signification, but cer- 


ς 72h. 


REGEM 


This name occupies the place of BiGyai in Ezr 
ii. 2 (1 Esdr. v. 8). The list in the Vulgate is so 
corrupt that it is difficult to trace either. 


REESA‘IAS [4 syl.] (Ρησαίας: [Ald. 'Pen- 
culas:] Klimeus). ‘The same as REELAIAH or 
RAAMIAH (1 Esdr. v. 8). 


REFINER (ΤΣ; FED). The refiner's 
art was essential to the working of the precions 
metals. It consisted in the separation of the dross 
from the pure ore, which was effected by reducing 
the metal to a fluid state by the application of heat, 
and by the aid of solvents, such as alkali (Is. i. 
25) or lead (Jer. vi. 29), which, amalgamating with 
the dross, permitted the extraction of the unadul- 
terated metal. The term? usually applied to re- 
fining had reference to the process of melting: 
occasionally, however, the effect of the process is 
described by a term ¢ borrowed from the filtering 
of wine. ‘The instruments required by the refiner 
were a crucible or furnace,“ and a bellows or blow- 
pipe.e The workman sat at his work (Mal. iii. 3, 
‘‘ He shall sit as a refiner “’), as represcnted in the 
cut of an Lgyptian refiner already given (see vol. 
ii. p. 992): he was thus better enabled to watch 
the process, and let the metal run off at the proper 
moment. [M1nxs, p. 1939.] The notices of re- 
fining are chiefly of a figurative character, and 
describe moral purification as the result of chas- 
tisement (Is. i. 25; Zech. xiii. 9; Mal. ili. 2, 3). 
The failure of the means to effect the result is 
craphically depicted in Jer. vi. 29: ‘ The bellows 
elow with the fire (become quite hot from exposure 
to the heat): the lead (used as a solvent) is ex- 
pended: the refiner melts in vain, for the refuse 
wil] not be separated.’’ The refiner appears, from 
the passage whence this is quoted, to have com- 
bined with his proper business that of assaying 
metals: 61 have set thee for an assayer’’9 (/0. 
ver. 27). Wa: 


* REFRAIN formerly signified to bridle, or 
hold in check (as in Latin vefrenare). So in 
Prov. x. 19: * He that retraineth his lips is wise.”’ 

ΤΙ: 


REFUGE, CITIES OF. 
UGE. | 


RE’GEM (821 { friend, i. e. of God, Ges.]: 
‘Payéu; Alex. Peyeu: Regom). A son of Jah- 
dai, whose name unaccoutably appears in a list 
of the descendants of Caleb by his concubine Ephah 
(1 Chr. ii. 47). Iashi considers .Jahdai as the son 
vf Ephah, but there appear no grounds for this as- 
sumption. 


[ΟἾΤΙΕΒ OF REF- 


tainly cannot signity that. The passage may be ren- 
dered, “as silver, melted in a workshop, flowing down 
to the earth.’ 


e ΓΠΞ. J Keri, OF) wn, 


. 


9 3. The A. V. adopts an incorrect punctu 


ation, 7-13, and renders it ‘a tower.” 
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